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ABSTEACTS - 

ISSUED BY THE 

BUREAU OF CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A. PURE CHEMISTRY. 

PART n. 

General, Physical, and Inorganic Chemistry. 


Experimental Test of the Theory of Bohr, Eramers, and 
Slater. W. Both® and H. Gbigbb (Z. Physik, 1924, 26, 44). — 
An experimental test of the theory of Bohr, Kramers, and Slater 
(of. A., 1924, ii, 433, ®)9) is suggested. Gn the basis of the Compton 
theory of A-ray scattering, the simultaneous production of scattered 
radiation and of the electron associated udth it is necessitated. 
According to the proposed theory, no such simultaneity should be 
observed. As the scattered radiation and the electron have not 
the same direction, it should be possible to record their production 
by two Geiger counters, and to detect any statistical connexion 
between the Tnro events, S. B. 
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Simultaneous Jumping of Two Electrons in Bohr’s Model. 
P. S. Epstedt {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1924, 10, 337y-342).— A 
theoretical discussion of the abnormal triplet series in calcium 
discovered by Russell and Saunders. The series is Ip— jnp', and 
the frequencies of the third and of all successive members of the 
series are greater than the frequency of the normal series Hinit for 
the return of an ekoteon to the Ip orbite^^^^ T^ excess OhOtgy 
i^uired for the emissi^ of thete lihes k supposed^^:^ be dOriyed 
from orbital changes cd a second eleokrpn. The author show by 
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consideration of a simplified model that such series are compatible 
with the principle of correspondence, and ^ due to the conpH^ 
of the electrons within the atom, Snch coupling is shown to modify 
the selection rules so that the azimuthal quantum number of an 
electron may change by two, or the quantum number of two 
electrons may simultaneously change by unity. S. B. 

Constants of the Rydhei^-Ritz Equation. J. H. Jones 
and J. C. Boyce {Proc. Roy. 8oc., 1924, A, 106, 773—784). 

Atomic Force Fields. F. S. Beackett (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1924, 9, 237 — ^249). — ^Regularities have been traced in the variation 
"with atomic number of the energies of inner virtual orbits. These 
are correlated with changes in the quantum defects for the same 
elements. The assignment of quantum numbers due to Brackett 
and Birge is confirmed, S. B. 

Relations between the Optical Spectra of Different Atoms 
of the Same Electron Structure. I. Lithium-like and 
Sodium-like Atoms. D. R. Haeteee {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1924, 
A, 106, 552 — 580). — General theoretical relations of a quantitative 
nature are given based on the Bohr atom. 

Comparison with experimental results on the line spectra of a 
number of elements is effected by a computation of a q^uantity 
known as the “ term excess ” which is given by the difference 
between the wave number corresponding with the energy term of 
the orbit under consideration and the wave number of the corre- 
sponding term of the hydrogen-Hke atom of the same core charge. 

The observed values of the “ term excess for sodium-like and 
lithium-like atoms which remain entirely outside the core agree 
very closely with a relation of the type indicated by the theory. 
For orbits which penetrate the core values are found which agree 
roughly with the values deduced from observed spectra. R. W. L. 

Spectra of some Lithium-like and Sodium-like Atoms. 
D. R. Haeteee {Proc. CawJb. Phil. Soc., 1924, 22, 409 — 425). — ^The 
argument on the interpretation of the experimental results (cf. 
preceding abstract) is treated in considerable detail. R. W. L. 

Optical Constants of Matter. C. G. Daewin {Trans, Camb. 
Phil. Soc., 1924, 23, 137 — 167). — An analysis of the refraction, 
reflection, and absorption of light in their relation to the simple 
phenomenon of scattering without having recourse to any atomic 
theory, thereby obviating the difficulties that are inherent in the 
application of the laws of classical thermodynamics to electrons. 
The results, it is claimed, of this analysis are not to be construed 
in any sense as in opposition to the cl^ical electron theory ; they 
merely represent an extraction from that theory of the parts which 
may be regarded without any distrust. 

A numter of typical results of the application of the analysis 
now advanced is appended to the paper. R. W. L. 

Optical Separations and Atomic Numbers. A. C. Menzies 
(Nature, 1924, 114, 861).— The relativity X-ray formula (2^— 
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(cf . Millikan and Bowen, A., 1924, ii, 710) has been applied to 
doublets and triplets generally, and the values of s have been 
tabulated. The values within the same group are directly pro- 
portional to the atomic number, and the slopes of the graphs are very 
nearly the same for all groups. A. A. E. 

Controlled Orbital Transfers of Electrons in Optically 
Excited Mercury Atoms. R. W. Wood {Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1924, 
A, 106, 679— 694).— The fluorescence of mercury vapour has been 
studied. The exciting radiation was from a water-cooled mercury 
arc. The atoms are primarily excited by absorption of the line at 
2536 A., and an electron is thereby raised to the 2^2 orbit. It is 
raised to higher levels by subsequent absorption of otlier lines, and 
the fluorescent light indicates the return path of the electron to the 
1^ orbit. Addition of nitrogen and other gases has remarkable 
effects on the phenomena. Mtrogen causes the excited vapour to 
absorb 4046 {2po—2S) strongly, and an intense emission of 5461 
{2S—2py), and also other changes. Many other effects of mixtures 
are recorded. S. B. 

Anomalous Zeeman Effects. W. Heisenberg (Z. Physik, 
1924, 26, 291 — 307). — ^To explain the phenomena of the complex 
Zeeman effects and other phenomena due to the coupling of several 
electrons, it is necessary to introduce a further quantum restriction 
on the value of the coupling energy. S. B. 

Spectral Theory and the Origin of the * * Nebulium/' Lines. 
S. Rosseland (Nature, 1924, 114, 859 — ^860). — ^A theoretical con- 
sideration of the possibility that the nebulium spectrum may be 
due to hehum. The assumption of a metastable state of hydrogen 
would harmonise with observations on nebulae, but the nebiflar 
lines can scarcely be ascribed to a molecular compound of hydrogen 
and helium. A. A, E. 

Sommerfeld’s and Land6's Rules for Classifllcation of 
Terms and Zeeman Patterns in Spectra. W. M. Hicks (PM. 

1924, [vi], 48, 1036 — 1048).— Contains a suggested change 
in form of the enumeration of species of term types and the rules 
for predetermination of Zeeman patterns, and the discussion of 
the evidence for and against a rule, accepted by Land^, supposed 
to give the ratios of the separations in multiplets, 0, W. B. 

^Doppler Effect in Canal Rays from Hydrogen, Oxygen, and 
Dfitrogen. H. Krbejpt (Ann. Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 76—107). — 
Canal rays generated in one chamber were passed into another 
containing gas at a lower pressure than the first, as in the method of 
Wien (Physikal Z,, 1910, 11, 377), producing light by collision, and 
the Doppler effect of this was studied id relation to the potential 
difference across the discharge tube. Contrary to previous reports^ 
no limiting velocity was found. The relation of the velociti^ of 
fte extinction maxima discussed and also the effect of chang- 
ing. the gases m the chambers. , By the use of an electromagnetic 
field, it is shown that the spark lines of oxygen and nitrogen ai^ 
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produced from singly positively charged atoms, whilst the arc 
and series lines probably originate from neutral atoms. With the 
highest velocities, indications of doubly charged oxygen atoms are 
obtained, L- J* H. 

Series RegxQarities in the Spark Spectrum of Nitrogen. 
C. C. Ejess {Science, 1924, 60, 249).— Imes in the red and irfra- 
red regions of the arc spectra of metals in air have been identified 
as spark lines of nitrogen. The sensitive lines result from com- 
binations of a triple P term with an 8 term, another triple P term, 
and a five-fold D term. The series regularities given in a table 
are of odd multiplicity (quintet system) and therefore belong to 
the spark spectrum of nitrogen. A. A, E. 

Fine Structure of the Helium Line 5876 A. L. S. OnNSTEiir 
and H. C. Bukgee {Z, Physik, 1924, 26, 57 — 58), — ^The relative 
intensities of the two components of the yellow helium line 5876 A. 
are 1:6. If the line is a normal doublet of the type 27r — 3S, the 
relation should be 1 : 2, It is concluded that the line is probably 
either an intercombination of two singlet terms or a multiplet of 
a new type. S. B. 

Structure of the Iron Spectrum. II- 0. Lafoete (Z, 
Physik, 1924, 26, 1—22).— A continuation of previous work (A., 
1924, ii, 364). Septet terms have been identified, and their inter- 
combinations with the fundamental d-term of the iron spectrum. 
Additional triplet and quintet terms have been f ou^. Complete 
tables are given. A quarter of the total number of iron lines' have 
now been assigned orbital transitions. S. B. 

Pole Lines occurrii^ in the Interrupted Arc Spectra of 
Silver, Gold, and Copper. H. Lowery {Phil, Mag,, 1924, [vi], 
48, 1122 — 1131).— Spectroscopic observations have been made of 
the silver, gold, and copper arcs produced under conditions similar 
to those of Hemsaledi and the Comte de Gramont (A., 1922, 
ii, 176, 410). In the regions studied, 5220 to 3380 A., a number* 
of ^es have been found in the neighbourhood of the fixed pole 
which readily fall into two classes according as they cease abruptly 
at the end of the initial stages of the arc flash or tend to pass on 
into the intermediate and final stages. Most of the lines have been 
identified with previously observed arc and spark lines, but a 
n^ber of them do not seem to have been previously recorded. 
Ltsts of the new ’’ lines occuiiing in the region 5220 to 3380 A. 
are given. 0. W. B. 

Spark Spectrum of Caesium. L. A. Sommer {Ann, Physih, 
1924, fiv], 75, 163 — 181). — ^The spark spectrum of caesium has been 
carefully measured from 3268 — 7280 A. The series lines of the 
arc spectrum were measured at the same time : 2 ^ 2 — 
554*0^ cm,-\ in good agreement with Meissner’s value (A., 1921, 
ii, 565). The series lines of the spark spectrum (Cs+) are evidently 
too widely spaced for three or more members of the same series to 
be included in the region studied. Two groups of lines (51) have 
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been analysed for constant differences and can be arranged into a 
scheme similar to that of Land 6 for neon (A., 1921, ii, 669) and to 
that obtained from an analysis of the lines of xenon. These analogies 
afford qualitative confirmation of the Sommerfeld-Kossel dis- 
placement law. L. J. H; 

M-Series of Tungsten. R. Thoraeus (^. Physih, 1924, 26, 
390 .-_^ 99 ). — ^The wave-lengths of the Jf-series of tungsten have 
been measured. The measurement of such long wave-lengths was 
made possible by the substitution of a red cellidoid window in the 
X-ray tube, in the place of a metal foil. S. B. 

Series Limit i^sorption in Sodium Vapour. G. E. 
Harrison {Physical 1924, 24, 466—477). — ^As the wave- 

length decreases, the transmission of sodium vapour rises to a 
maximum at 2465 A., decreases regularly to a minimum at the 
series limit 2414 A., and returns to its former value at 2200 A. 
Eighteen similar curves were obtained for different vapour densities. 
The results, however, do not permit determination of the precise 
variation of atomic absorption with wave-length. A. A. E. 

Absorption and Dispersion of Thallium Vapour. A. L. 
Narayan, D. Gxtnnaiya, and K. R. Rao (Proc. Roy. Soo.^ 1924, A, 
106, 696—601). — Thalhum vapour in the non-luminous state absorbs 
lines of the shaip and diffuse series and the IjTt^ orbit is the ground- 
orbit of the valency electron. At about 900°, a large number of 
bands of diffuse and complex structure make their appearance, 
which are attributed to molecules. The infra-red absorption 
shows no selectivity in the region 0*9 /x to 1*35 and therefore 
Ij-n-g— I jTTj: is not the single-line spectrum of the metal. The work 
of Geisler and of McLennan on the anomalous dispersion exhibited 
at 6360-6 A, has been confirmed. Anomalous dispersion is, how- 
ever, more prominent at* 3776-7 A. R, W. L. 

Relative Absorbing Powers of the X-Levels for Radiation 
of Varying Wave-leaigth- H. W. B. Skinner {Ptoo. Camb. PML 
03 ^,^ 1924, 22 , 379). — ^Measurements of the absorbing power were 
ihMe by anew method, which consists in recordmg photographically 
by a teinah spectrograph the relative intensities of the fluorescent 
L-spectrum of cerium excited by the X-radiations of copper, 
molybdenum, and silver. 

The results are held to confirm the work of Robinson (cf. A., 
1923, ii, 818) on the relative absorbing powers of the i-levels, 
and to indicate that the X® {X=X-ray wave-length) law is invalid 
when applied to individual i-levels. R. W. L. 

Methods of Estimating the Successive Ionisation Potentials 
of any Element, D. R. Hartreb {Ptoo. Ocmi. Phil. Soo., 1924y 
22, 464 — 474).~By assuming that for diff^ent elements ‘fee 
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electronic structure. It is shown that, assuming the quantum 
numbers of the term corresponding with the normal orbit, there 
are four methods which may be us^ to estimate the value of this 
term from which the ionisation potential may be evaluated. Ap- 
proximate values of the successive ionisation potentials of oxygen, 
iron, and silver are given in tabular form, together with detailed 
illustrations of the method of calculation. R. W. L. 

Negative and Doubly-charged Positive Ions in Argon. 
H. A. Barton {Nature, 1924, 114, 826 — 827). — Singly-charged, 
positive, atomic argon ions are first detected when an accelerating 
potential of about 17 volts (uncorr.) is applied to electrons striking 
the atoms, and doubly-charged positive atomic ions at 45 volts. 
The result is contrary to the assumption that the critical potential 
of 34 volts at which the first part of the blue spectrum appears 
corresponds with the production of doubly-charged ions. Since 
negative ions originate in that part of the tube where impacting 
electrons have just sufficient energy to excite the atoms, it would 
appear that for argon it is a necessary and sufficient condition 
for the capture of an electron that the atom should first be in an 
excited state. A. A. E. 

Nature of the Ions in Air and in Carbon Dioxide. H. A. 
Er e ks on {Physical Rev,, 1924, 24, 502 — 509). — The mobility curves 
obtained are explained by assuming that ionisation involves the 
detachment of an electron from a molecule, leaving a positive, 
unimolecular ion which soon attaches itself to a neutral molecule 
forming the final, unstable, bimolecular, positive ion, whilst the 
electron almost immediately joins a neutral molecule forming a 
stable, negative, unimolecular ion. Dissociation is considered to 
play only a small part. It is concluded that single molecules 
singly charged, positively or negatively, all have about the same 
mobility which is independent of mass and molecular volume, 
and that a singly-charged cluster of two or more molecules, not 
forming a single molecule, has a smaller mobility. A. A. E. 

Measurement of Critical Potentials of Gases. E. G. 
Dymond (Free. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1924, 22, 405—408).— It is sug- 
gested that these potentials will be more accurately obtained if, 
instead of plotting the current-voltage curve, as is the usual practice, 
the dhSerential of this curve be plotted. An experimental method 
of directly obtaining this value is outlined, and has been tested 
with helium. The results obtained are essentially preliminary, 
but much greater sensitivity than with the usual method is promised. 

L. F. G. 

Conditions for Statistical Equilibrium between Atoms, 
Electrons, and Radiation. P. A. M. Dibac [Proc, Roy, Soc,, 
1924, A. , 106, 581 — ^596). — ^The principle that every process occurring 
in an assembly in thermodTOamic equilibrium is exactly balanced 
by the reverse process occurriiig to the same extent is applied to 
the general case of >i-body encounters, both radiative and non- 
radiative processes being considered. Reaction equilibrium con- 
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ditions are obtained involving the probabilities of the direct and 
reverse processes. It is shown that, the van’t Hoff isochore is of 
universal validity even for radiative processes and with relativity 
mechanics. 

Erom Planck’s law of radiation it is deduced that every process 
by which radiation is emitted is stimulated by external radiation 
of the same frequency, the ratio of stimulated to spontaneous 
emission being independent of the nature of the process, and 
inversely proportional to the cube of the frequency. The analysis 
is extended to the deduction of formulae for the degree of ionisation 
of a gas which differs but slightly from those advanced by Saha 
and Eowler. B. W. L. 

Statistical Theory of Dissociation and Ionisation by 
Collision, with Applications to the Capture and Loss of 
Electrons by a-PaAicles. R. H. Fowler (Proc. Camb. Phil. 
Soc., 1924, 22, 253 — ^272). — ^In a previous analysis (cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 221) on the basis of the classical Bohr-Thomson theory of ionis- 
ation by collision, the author ignored the interactions in the core 
of any atom entered by an a-particle. The limitations inherent 
to these premises are obviated in the analysis now advanced. 

Formulae are given for the frequency relations between the 
general 2- and 3-b^ody collision processes of dissociation and recom- 
Wation in a perfect gas. For ionisation and its reverse, the 
formulae take a simple form. The results are applied to an investig- 
ation of the theory of the capture and loss of an electron by swift 
a-particles in which the effects of the general field of the atom are 
included. Rutherford’s F®-law for the equihbrium ratio [H’^+J/ 
[He*^] is a necessary consequence simply of the classical formulae 
for the distribution in velocity of the 8-particles ejected by a- or 
P-particles of given velocity. R. W. L, 

Photoelectric Thresholds of Elements. R. Hamer {J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1924, 9, 251 — 267 ). — ^The maximum wave-lengths able 
to stimulate the photoelectric activity of a number of common 
elements have been measured. The metallic surfaces were only 
roughly prepared, and the values are regarded as preliminary 
estmates. S. B. 

Calculation of the Fall of Potential in the Ion and Electron 
Gas Emitted from Glowing Metals. M. von Latte and N. Sen 
{Ann. Physilc, 1924, [iv], 75, 182 — 188). — ^Mathematical. L. J, H. 

Ionic Mobilities in Gaseous Mixtures. L. B, Loeb and 
M, F. Ashley {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1924, 10, 351— 355).— The 
mobilities of ions have been measured in mixtures of air and ammonia 
in varying proportions, with the intention of testing the view that 
a gaseous ion is surrounded by a cluster of neutral molecules. The 
results were indecisive. g, B. 

Slow Corpuscular Radiations from Salts. T. Volmbb 
(Z. Physih, 1924, 26, 285 — ^290). — ^A number of salts have been found 
to emit positively charged prides at comparatively low temper- 
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atiires (about 450®). Detenninations of e/w have now shown that 
these particles consist of atoms of the metal which is a constituent 
of the salt. The salts studied were halides of cadmium, copper, 
zinc, lead, and calcium. S. B. 

Soft X-Rays and Secondary Electrons. J. A. Becker 
{Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 478--485).— The velocity distribution 
of photo-electrons excited by soft X-rays has been analysed by a 
method similar to that used for p-rays. The following critical 
potentials were obtained : aluminium, 70 volts ; Lp 80 volts ; 
sdver, 134 volts; Jfg, 365— 370 volts. The following charac- 
teristic lines in the N spectrum of tungsten were observed : — O 5 , 
410 volts ; 482 volts ; Xj— O 3 , 560 volts ; Ns—O^, 305 volts ; 

312 volts. The results are in agreement with Bohr’s theory . 

^ A. A. E. 

Electron Emission Excited by a-Rays. A, Becker {Ann. 
Physih, 1924, [iv], 75 , 217 — 275). — ^Alummium, silver, and gold were 
bombarded with a-rays in a vacuum. Ten electrons per a-particle 
are emitted if the velocity of the latter is 1*5x10® cm./sec., 
and more, up to 20 per a-particle, for higher velocities, inde- 
pendently of the nature of the metal and the direction of the 
bombardment, i.e., whether perpendicular or oblique. The average 
velocity with winch the electrons leave the surface is independent 
of the metal, the direction, and the velocity of the exciting a-rays. 
The distribution of the velocity follows the Maxwell law of random 
distribution about the value 2 volts, but it is not possible to say 
whether there is a definite upper limit. The direction of emission 
is also distributed at random according to the same law. These 
results are compared with those obtained in the related phenomena 
of thermionic and 8 -ray emission, the laws of which are similar, 
but not identical. All three are probably due to the same funda- 
mental mechanism. L. J. H. 

Radioactive Constant of Niton. I. Curib and C. Chami^i 
(J. Phys. Radium, 1924, vi, 5 , 238 — ^248). — ^The life constant of 
radium emanation has been determined by a new method. In 
principle, equal quantities of emanation are sealed into two bulbs, 
and the activity of one bulb is immediately noted. The time 
is then taken during which the combined activity of the two 
bulbs falls to the same value. The period of half-life is thus obtained 
directly. The corrections required in practice are described. The 
activity measured was the y^ray activity of the emanation, Mtered 
through 12 cm. of lead. Preliminary experiments showed that this 
activity obeyed the simple logarithmic decay law, and that, there- 
fore, no radiation from the active deposit was interfering. The 
half-life period of niton is given as 3-823 days (X=7*554X 10"® per 
hour) with a probable error of 0*05%. S. B, 

Number of p-Particies from Radium-E. K, G. EmelIius 
{Proc. Camh. Phil. Sac., 1924, 22, 400 — 404). — ^By means of an 
dectrical counter, the numbers were measured of a- and of p-particles 
from a source of radium-D, -E, and -E, of which the quantities of 
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the last two were nearly in their equilibrium ratio. After correcting 
for reflection of p-particles at the source, the numbers were approxi- 
mately equal, although no great accuracy is claimed for this result. 
According to previous work on their absorption (Meitner, A., 1915, 
ii, 663), the p-particles from radium-D would not be recorded under 
the experimental conditions. The observed P-radiation was there- 
fore due to disintegration of radium-jS7, and since this was in 
equilibrium with radium-jP, of which one atom is assumed to give 
one a-particle on disintegration, it follows that about one p-particle 
is emitted per disintegrating atom of radium-jS/. This result does 
not agree with that of Moseley (A., 1912, ii, 1024), who found that 
one atom of radium-^7 appeared to emit httle more than half a 
p-particle. L. F. G. 

Decay of Radium-i?. L. Bastings {Phih Mag,, 1924, [vi], 
48, 1075 — 1080 ). — No appreciable difference has been detected 
between the decay constant of those radium--E7 atoms ejecting fast 
p-particles and the average radium-F atom. A value of the decay 
constant of radium-^ : X=0-139Q±fl*000i day"^ has been obtained 
corresponding with a half-period of 4*985 days. C. W. B. 

Electron Emission from Adsorbed Films on Tungsten. 
K. H. Kingdon {Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 510 — 522). — ^Measurements 
were made of the electron emission from tungsten filaments covered 
more or less completely with films of oxygen, thorium, caesium, 
caesium and oxygen, and of thoria in the presence of nitrogen. 

A. A. E. 

p-Ray Spectrum of Radium. O. Hahn and L. Meitner {Z. 
Physih, 1924, 26, 161 — 168). — ^The p-ray spectrum of radium, 
carefully purified from disintegration products, has been examined. 
Three groups of rays have been identified with the disintegration of 
radium itself with the He-values 1037, 1508, and 1575.. The 
differences between the energies of these correspond with the 
differences between the energies associated with the K, L, and M 
levels in the atom. It is concluded that their emission is caused by 
absorption of nuclear -y-radiation of wave-length 6*6 X cm. 

S, B. 

High Energy Groups in the Magnetic Spectrum of the 
Radium-C p-Rays. C. D. Ellis {Ptoc. Gamb. Phil. Soc», 1924, 
22, 369 — 378). — ^Recent determinations (Ellis and Skinner, A., 1924, 
ii, 85) having indicated that whilst the relative values of the energies 
of radium-G p-rays as determined by Rutherford and Robinson 
(A., 1913, ii, 899) are accurate, their absolute values are low. The 
absolute energies of the p-ray spectra have now been determined 
to an estimated accuracy of 1 m 300 and a probable accuracy of 
1 in 1000, using the standardised technique of Ellis and Skinner 
(loc. cit.). 

It is concluded that the greater portion of this spectrum is due to 
the conversion according to the quantum relation of certain high- 
frequency monochromatic y-rays in the K, i, M, N . . ^ levels of 
the radium-£? atom, and a good agreement is reached between the 

1 * ■' 
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values calculated for the energy of the y-rays necessary to excite the 
radium-O p-rays, and those observed by Bohr and Coster (A., 1923, 
ii, 110). 

Further analysis of the spectrum indicates that y-rays of up to 
2x10^ volts show no fresh absorption phenomena, which, it is 
held, indicates that the seat of the y-ray emission lies in the nuclear 
electronic system but is distinct from the disintegration electron, 
and whilst neither the disintegration electron nor the a-particle is 
actually concerned in the y-ray emission, strong y-ray emission 
is more likely to be followed by instability of the electronic system 
than of the a-particle system. 

A nuclear level system of radium-<7 is advanced provismn^y^ 

P-Ray Spectrum of Mesothorium. H. D. H. Black [Ptoc, 
Roy. Soc.y 1924, A., 106, 632 — 640). — A repetition of the work of 
V. Baeyer, Hahn, and Meitner (PhysilcaL Z,, 1912, 264) usiog much 
more accurate methods of focussing the p-rays. 

It is concluded that the electrons are emitted from the various 
energy levels in the atom by nuclear y-rays, and that the y-rays arise 
through energy transitions in the nucleus. R. W. L. 

y-Rays and Atomic Disintegration. L. Meitner {Z. Physilc, 
1924, 26, 169 — 177). — ^Radioactinium and actinium-X, ia under- 
going an a-ray change, emit a number of distinct, nuclear, mono- 
chromatic y-rays. Radium only emits one type of y-ray, a- and 
p-ray changes may be divided into two classes, those accompanied 
by y-ray emission, and those unaccompanied by radiation. The 
number of types of monochromatic y-raj^ emitted, and their 
frequencies, increase with the magnitude of the nuclear disturbance 
causing them. The a-ray changes of ionium, polonium, and 
thorium-(7, and the P-ray changes of uranium-Xi, radium-X, and 
thorium-C? are free from y-ray emission, S. B. 

Lai^e Quantum y-Rays from the Active Elements of the 
Thorium Family. J. Thibatjb (CompL rend,, 1924, 179, 1052 — 
1054; cf. A., 1924, ii, 717), — A study of the p-spectra excited 
photoelectrically by y-rays from mesothorium. From lead, for 
example, are obtained p-corpuscles with energies 491*5, 571*3, 
706, 819, 873*5 kilovolts. These are mostly from the K level of 
electrons, and are excited by y-rays of 580*7, 795*2, 908*2, 962*7 
kilovolts. The first of these is probably &om thorium C+G"'. 

W.E. G. 

Experiments with an a-Particle Counter. E. V. Appleton, 
K. 6. Eaouiixjs, and M. A. F. Barnett {Ptoc. Gamb. Phil, Soc., 
1924, 22, 434 — 453). — ^Experiments carried out with the aim of 
elucidating the action of an a-particle counter of the Rutherford 
and Geiger type (cf. A., 1908, ii, 555 and Proc, Boy, Soc,, 1908, 
A., 81, 141) are described. The results are discussed, and some 
consequential points bearing on the accuracy of enumeration of the 
particles are considered. L, F. G. 
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Emission of Nitrogen and Hydrogen in the Infra-red. 
A. H. Pexjnd (J. O'pt. Soc. Aoner,, 1924, 9, 193 — 196). — The infra-red 
emission spectrum of hydrogen has been studied with a vacuum 
tube 150 cm. in length. A preliminary experiment with nitrogen 
confirmed the observation of Coblentz of maxima in the band at 
about 1 (maxima found at 0*59, 0*68, 0-78, 0*90, 1-06, and 1*20 /x). 
With hydrogen in the tube a maximum was detected, in spite of 
much continuous radiation from the walls of the tube, at 740 ju,, 
corresponding with the first number of a new infra-red series of 
hydrogen, expressed by v==JV'(l/5^~-i/m^). The Brackett series 
was well developed. S. B. 

Band Regularities in the Secondary Hydrogen Spectrum. 

O. W. Richardson and T. Tanaka {Proc, Boy. Soc., 1924, A, 106, 

663 — 678). — Selective intensity changes in the secondary hydrogen 
spectrum observed in thermionic tubes (see this voL, ii, 13) 
have led to the recognition of & P, Q, B associated system of bands 
in this spectrum. The, initial and final moments of inertia of the 
molecule for the emission of the lines in question are found to be 
several times greater than the moments of the molecules emitting 
the Fulcher hydrogen bands, or the hehum band spectrum. It is 
suggested that the molecule responsible is abnormal, and may 
possibly be Hg. S. B. 

Second Positive Nitrogen Bands. E. HiJLTHi}N and G. 
Johansson {Z. Physih, 1924, 26, 308 — 322). — ^The structure of the 
nitrogen bands at 3536, 3755, and 3805 A. has been studied. They 
fall into an “ energy level scheme in which there are five initial 
and twelve final levels. S. B. 

Structure of the Second Positive Group of Nitrogen Bands. 

P. Lindaxt {Z. Physik, 1924, 26, 343 — 370). — ^The fines of the 

second positive bands of nitrogen have been classified according 
to the modem theory of band spectra. S. B. 

Efect of Argon on the First Positive Band Spectrum of 
Nitrogen. R. C. Johnson {Phil. Mag., 1924, [vi], 48, 1069 — 1074). 
—Traces of nitrogen in high-pressure argon show the first positive 
band spectrum ha a considerably modified form. This consists in a 
selection of a few only of the band heads of the various groups, 
and the general effect is that found in the afterglow spectrum. 
Quantitative investigations are described which indicate that there 
is an energy displacement towards the more refrangible end of each 
band group. This also is similar to the conditions of the afterglow. 
It is suggested that all the phenomena hitherto regarded as peculiar 
to the electrical conditions obtaining in the afterglow may be 
reproduced in high-pressure argon. The bearing of these facts 
on the nature of the afterglow spectrum is discussed. C. W. B. 

Origin of the Mercury Band Spectrum. A New Band of 
Mercury. E. Htjlten (Gomp^. reTid., 1924, 179, 528— 530).— 
feeble band spectrum exhibited by mercury in a Geissler tube is 
increased in intensity by passing a current of hydrogen at a pressure 

1*— 2 
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of 1 rom. througli the tube. Air, however, appears to have the 
opposite effect. If no current of gas is passed, the bands disappear 
as the intensity of the electric current increases. This is attributed 
to the evaporation of the moisture in the tube, and the author infers 
that his observations accord with the hypothesis of a compound 
of the metal with hydrogen. A new band composed of feeble lines 
between the more intense lines of the band 4017 A. was observed. 

H. J. E, 

Absorption Spectrum and Specific Heat of Chlorine Dioxide. 
H. Mayer (Z. physiJcal Chem,, 1924, 113, 220— 234).— The absorp- 
tion spectrum of chlorine dioxide determined by Kabitz {Diss., 
Bonn, 1905) can be described in terms of five series. The ratio of 
the velocity of sound in chlorine dioxide to the velocity in air at 20*^ 
is 0*6148 at one atmosphere pressure and 0*6214 at 0*1 atmosphere. 
From these results, 0^ for chlorine dioxide is calculated to be 
7*5±0*5. M. B. D. 

Influence of the Deformation of Ions on Optical and 
Chemical Constants. HI. H. Koroteld (Z. Physik, 1924, 
26, 205 — ^222; cf. this vol., ii, 16). — ^The theories developed by 
Bonn and Heisenberg have been applied to the calculation of the 
infra-red frequencies of the carbonate ion, with a double negative 
charge. S. B. 

Tesla4timinescence Spectra. HT. Hydrocarbons con- 
taining a Single Benzene Nucleus. W. H. McVicker, J. K. 
Marsh, and A. W. Stewart (J. CAm. jSoc., 1924,125, 1743—1750). 
— ^In continuation of previous work (A., 1924, ii, 712) the spectra of 
thirteen further substances are described. These spectra are 
constitutional properties somewhat sensitive to minor changes, 
but showing broad resemblances between related compounds. 
No clear relationship can be traced between the nature of the 
substituents and the lengths of the spectra emitted or the distance 
towards the visible region to which they extend, but if attention 
be confined to substances having saturated side-chaias, a rough 
relationship exists between the molecular weight and the wave- 
lengths to which the spectra extend in the ultra-violet. Relative 
brightness also appears constitutive. Both increase in the mass of 
the substituents and in unsaturation of the side-chain appear to 
damp down the spectrum. L. J. H. 

Phosphorescent Properties of the "Bate Earths in Alkaline- 
earth Phosphors. I. R. Tomaschek {Ann. Physih, 1924, [iv], 
75, 109 — 142). — ^A detailed description is given of the phosphores- 
cence spectra of the oxides of the rare earths in diluents of the 
oxides, sulphides, etc. of the alkaline-earths. The spectrum studied 
is that of the after-glow, excitation being effected sometimes by the 
light from the iron arc, sometimes by that from the carbon arc, and 
sometimes by bombardment with cathode rays. Scandium, 
yttrium, lanthanum, gadolinium, and aldebaramum give no after- 
glow in the visible region. Theoretical conclusions are deferred 
to a later paper. L. J. H. 
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Luminescence of Phosphors under Magnetic and Electric 
Fields. E. Rupp (Ann, Physilc, 1924, [iv], 75, 326— 336).— If a 
phosphor (ZnSCua or ZnSMna) has been excited by ultra-violet 
light and is exposed, whilst the luminescence is fading, to a very 
powerful magnetic field (more than 20,000 gauss), a temporary 
increase in the luminescence results, weaker, but analogous to 
the results with an electric field (cf. Schmidt, ibid,, 1923, [iv], 
70, 161). The phenomenon is directly explicable on Schmidt's 
theory. Under the influence of the magnetic (only) field, the light 
is partly polarised perpendicularly to the lines of magnetic force. 
This shows that the emission process in the phosphor centre is 
directly influenced by the field. The atomic magnetism of the 
metallic atoms of the phosphor may influence the result. Apart 
from this, the influence of a magnetic field (switched on or ofl) is 
similar to that of the electric field, because this is created by the 
movement of the electrons in the changing (magnetic) field. Electric 
fields of 200.0 and 4000 volts are equivalent to magnetic fields of 
20,000 and 45,000 gauss, respectively, and the latter to a rise in 
temperature (after correcting for that due to the electric field itself) 
of 4°. L. J. H. 

Measurement of Fluorescence of Solids. A. Gyemant (Z. 
Physik, 1924, 26, 223 — ^234). — ^A simple method for estimating the 
intensity of fluorescent light is described. The intensity is compared 
with a radioactively excited standard." To measure the intensity 
of a source of ultra-violet light, the fluorescence it excites in screens 
containing different surface concentrations of the fluorescing sub- 
stance are matched with the standard." The hardness of the con- 
stituents of a beam of Z-rays can be estimated similarly, by using 
absorbing screens of various thicknesses, to absorb successively the 
different wave-lengths. S. B. 

Polarisation of Fluorescence from Dye Solutions. III. 
W. L. Le-wschin (Z. Physih, 1924, 26, 274 — 284). — It was shown by 
Weigert (Ferli. d. Phys, Ges,^ 1920, 23, 100) that the fluorescent light 
from solutions of dyes is partly polarised. The present paper con- 
siders the effects of temperature, wave-length of exciting light, and 
concentration of the dye. Increase of temperature decreases the 
degree of polarisation. The influence of wave-length is not the same 
for all dyes, but in some instances the degree of polarisation 
increases for longer wave-lengths. Increase of concentration of the 
solutions always decreases the polarisation. S. B. 

Striking and Breaking Potentials for Electron Discharges 
in Hydrogen. 0. W. Richardson and T. Tanaka (Proc, Boy. 
JSoc.y 1924, A, 106, 640 — 662). — ^A systematic study has been 
made of the discontinuous increments in the current passing through 
a thermionic tube filled with hydrogen when the exciting potential 
is gradually raised- With a pressure of less than 1 mm. of mercury 
and the electrodes about 2 cm. apart, three types of discharge have 
been observed as the potential is raised. These are accompanied 
by sudden iucreases in current and by characteristic luminosity 
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phenomena. The breaking potential is less than the striking 
potential and probably has a simpler physical significance. The 
potentials at which these changes occur depend on several factors. 
They fall to a constant value as the electron emission from the 
cathode is increased. They change with the gas pressure, ha'ving 
a minimum value for about 1 mm. pressure. The breaking potentials 
diminish with decreasing electrode separation, but the value is 
approximately constant for distances less than 1 cm. It is con- 
cluded that the value to which the mioimum breaking potential 
converges for smaE electrode distances is the ionisation potential of 
the gas. Sources of error and corrections are indicated, and an 
approximate value of 14-5 volts is obtained for the first ionisation 
potential of hydrogen. This supports the estimates of Olmstead 
and of Horton and Davies against the higher value of 17-1 volts 
obtained by Franck. Oscillations in the exciting circuit decreased 
the striking potentials by OH volt, but left the breaking potentials 
unchanged. The ionisation of hydrogen at exciting potentials of 
about 16 volts is probably expressed by Hg — > + e. This view is 

supported by the weakness of the Baliner lines and the intense 
development of the secondary hydrogen spectrum in the luminosity. 
Contrary to the observation of Horton and Davies, the continuous 
spectrum of hydrogen could not be obtained at lower potentials than 
the secondary spectrum. S. B. 

Dielectric Polarisation in Pure Compounds and Mixtures. 
L. Ebebt {Z, physikal, Ohem.y 1924, 113, 1—27). — ^The dielectric 
constant e of a substance is an indirect function of the polarisability , 
which is proportional to the moment produced per c.c. by the action 
of an electric field. The specific polarisation tt is (c— 1)/(€— 2), and 
the molecular polarisation P is equal to Tr.Mjd, where M is the 
molecular weight and d the density. For large values of €, P 
depends principally on the molecular volume. The molecular 
polarisation may be divided into components which depend on the 
structure of the molecule. The electron polarisation P^ within 
the atoms is, in general, identical with the molecular refraction, 
and is r^ponsible for absorption in the extreme ultra-violet. The 
polarisation within the molecule is due to polarisation of the atoms 
Pjb of the ions P/, or of the radicals Pr, the corresponding absorp- 
tion re^on being the long- wave infra-red. Finally, there is the 
orientation polarisation of the whole molecule Po, the absorption 
region extending from wave-lengths of a few mm. to those of several 
dm, Pji, P/, or Ps can only be determined indirectly from the 
difference between P and P^, where Po is very small, that is, in 
gases and liquids with symmetrical molecules. P^ is small for 
non-polar compounds, for example, paraffins, but large for typically 
polar compounds. Only the sum P^+Po can be exactly deter- 
mined. A qualitative idea of the magnitude of Po, and also of 
the maimer and the extent of the association between the dipoles 
can, however, be obtained. Lai^e values of Po, and hence large 
moments, indicate a lack of symmetry in the molecule which 
may be made up of several dipolar groups. Large values, for 
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instance, are found in the case of derivatives of water and ammonia. 
In simple molecules, the magnitude of Pq is related to the value of 
the Kerr constant. In liquid mixtures, no uniform behaviour is 
to be expected, because of the different degrees of association 
between the components. The moments of dual ions and salt 
dipoles are relatively much greater than those of aliphatic dipoles 
or water, M. S. B. 

Kerr Effect in Gases. G. Szivessy (Z, Physik, 1924, 26, 
323 — 342). — ^The Kerr effect has been studied for sulphur dioxide, 
ammonia, and carbon dioxide. The magnitude of the electrical 
double refraction is proportional to the square of the electrical field 
imposed. The Kerr constant is proportional to the pressure of the 
gas, and inversely proportional to the wave-length of the light. 
Kerr constants are given for sulphur dioxide, 1*67 x 10”^® (17*3°) ; 
for ammonia, 0*59 X 10“^® (17*9°) ; and for carbon dioxide 0*24 x 10“^® 
(17*5°). S. B. 

Molecular Coefficients of Refraction. F. Eisenlohr and 
L. Schulz. — (See i, 17.) 

Optical Activity. Copper Salts of Malic Acid. E. 
Darmois (J. Phys, Radium, 1924, [vi], 5, 225 — ^237). — ^The acidity 
and optical activity , of solutions of copper oxide in malic acid have 
been studied. It is concluded that such solutions contain only an 
acid malate of copper and a basic malate. Mixed malates con- 
taining copper and alkali metals have also been prepared and are 
being investigated. S. B. 

Mutarotation. IV, Solution Volume and Refraction 
Consteints of a- and p-Methylglucoside. C. N. Riibeb. — (See 

i, 8.) 

Determination of Constitution by Spectroscopic Methods. 
Constitution of Amino-acids. I. H. Ley and F. H. Zsohache. 
—{See A., 1924, i, 1341.) 

Colour and Constitution. IX, F. Kehrmann. — (See A., 
1924, i, 1326.) 

Co-ordination Positions of the Oxygen Atom, J. Piccard 
{Helv, Chim. Acta, 1924, 7, 800 — 802). — From the nature of the 
additive products of ethers with triphenylmethyl, the view is put 
forward that the oxygen atom has a co-ordination number of four, 
and not three as previously suggested (A., 1922, ii, 212), and that 
the co-ordination positions are at the peaks of a regular tetrahedron. 
On this view, the angle between the atoms H— 0— H in water is 
slightly greater than 109° 28', the deviation from the value for the 
regular tetrahedron being due to the slight repulsion of the hydrogen 
atoms. This value is in agreement with Eucken’s calculation 
(cf. Jahr. RadioaUiv, EhUronik, 1920, 16, 408). H. T. 

Electronic Theory of Valency. IV. Origin of Acidity. 
T. M. Lowry {Tram, Faraday 8oc., 1924, 20, 13-— 15). — ^A restate- 
mentof the author’s views on acidity (cf. A., 1924, ii, 447). S.S. 
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Suggestions for a Magnetic Theory of Valency. A. P. 
Laurie {TraTis. Faraday Soc., 1924, 20, 1—10).— Electrons arranged 
in shells about the atom are each supposed to move in a small 
orbit, so that they may be regarded as small magnets termed 
magnetons. The interaction of the magnetic fields is used to 
account for the formation of polar and non-polar bands, and the 
structure of hydrates and of ice. The connexion between the Bohr 
and Langmuir atom models is discussed in terms of this h 3 ?pothesLS. 

S. S. 

Compressibility of Methyl Ether and Molecular Weight 
of the Gas, T. Batuecas {Compt, rend., 1924, 179, 565 — 567).^-^ 
Corresponding values of pressure and volume of a known quantity 
of gaseous methyl ether were made, the results being represented by 
using the formula pv=a — bp. Erom these, the calculated value of 
1+X was found to be 1*0270 and the molecular weight of the gas 
46*044 (cf . Baume, A., 1908, ii, 372), which is in excellent agreement 
with modem physico-chemical determinations. H. J. E. 

Determination of Molecular Fields. III. From Crystal 
Measurements and Kinetic Theory Data. J. E. Jones {Proc, 
Boy. Soc., 1924, A, 106, 709—718 ; cf . ibid., 441 and 463).— Calcu- 
lation of Ihe potential energy and interatomic distances in cubic 
crystals of argon, potassium chloride, and calcium sulphide. 

W. E. G. 

Influence of the Deformation of Ions on Optical and 
Chemical Constants, n. W. Heisenberg (2. Physik^ 1924, 
26, 196 — ^204). — ^The methods developed in an earlier paper (A., 
1924, ii, 434) have been applied to calculate the stability and 
heats of formation of triatomic ions and molecules. S. B. 

Secondary Electrons Produced by Hard X-Rays in Light 
Elements. H. Pricke and O. Glasser {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1924, 10, 441 — 447). — A. corollary of the theory of A. H. Compton 
{Physical Rev,, 1923, 21, 483 ; 1924, 23, 439) for the scattering of 
X-rays consists in the prediction and quantitative description of a 
type of secondary electrons, recoil electrons,'' which result from the 
passage of X-rajrs through matter. The correctness of this prediction 
is tested by a determination of that fraction of tiie ionisation of 
in air for which the recoil electron emission is responsible. 
The actual experimental method consists in a comparison of the 
ionisation currents produced by X-rays, 0-180 A. and 0*115 A., in 
small ionisation chambers made of different light elements and their 
salts. A description of the details of the experimental technique 
has already appeared (Pricke and Glasser, Amer. J. Bomtgmol.^ 
1924, 11, 435). The experimental data furnish a direct deter- 
mination of the ratio of two ionisation effects, one due to the photo- 
electric effect of the rays, and the other to the scattering process. 
The vdue of this ratio can also be calculated from Compton's 
theoretical coefficient and known experimental data. For carbon, 
the observed and calculated values are in fair agreement. J. S. C. 
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Compton and Duane Effects. J. A. Becker (Proc. Nat, 
Acad, Sci., 1924, 10, 342 — 346). — ^According to Compton’s quantum 
theory explanation of the scattering of X-rays, the wave-lengths of 
the scattered rays should be slightly longer than those of the incident 
rays by an amount varying with the scattering angle. The eSect 
has been photographically verified by several observers. Duane, 
however, has been unable to detect the effect using an ionisation 
chamber method. He finds instead a shift of the fines dependent 
on the material of the scatteriag body, which he attributes to the 
emission of tertiary radiation. Experiments are described to test 
whether the incompatibility of these results is due to the differences 
of intensity in the incident X-rays used by the observers. The rays 
scattered by aluminium through 100° were photographed. The 
Compton effect was verified, and indications of a Duane effect were 
obtained at the lowest intensity of incident radiation that could be 
employed. S. B. 

Precision X-Ray Spectrometers. J. C. Hudson (J, Opt, 8oc, 
Amer., 1924, 9, 259 — 301). — ^The technique of X-ray wave-length 
measurements is described. Both the photographic and the 
ionisation methods are included, with especial reference to the 
apparatus developed by Siegbahn and by Duane. X-Ray wave- 
length tables are appended. S. B. 

Structure of Graphite. J. D. Bernal (Proc. Boy. Soc,, 1924, 
A, 106, 749 — 773). — ^Measurements by the method of the rotating 
single crystal, by the ionisation spectrometer, and from Laue photo- 
graphs give results agreeing with the hexagonal lattice proposed by 
Hull {Physical Pev., 1917, 10, 661), but disagreeing with the lattice 
proposed by Debye and Scherrer (A., 1917, ii, 437). The unit cell 
contains four carbon atoms ; their probable positions are considered, 
and it is deduced that the atoms of carbon in graphite fie in planes 
of successive nets of hexagons superposed so that half the atoms in 
one net fie normally above half the atoms in the net beneath, whilst 
the other half lie normally above the centres of the hexagons in this 
net. Alternate nets fie atom for atom normally above the others. 
The complete structure is thus essentially that of Hull, but with all 
the carbon atoms lying in the cleavage plane, as in the Debye and 
Scherrer model. This agrees well with the more recent views of 
Bohr on the structure of the carbon atom. Artificial and natural 
graphite are identical in structure. L. E. 6. 

Precision Crystal Measurements on Alkali and Ammonium 
Halides. R. J. Havighurst, B. Mack, and F. C. Blake {J. 
Amer, Ghem, Soc,^ 1924, 46, 2368— -2374). — ^The film on which the 
crystal powder is mounted is calibrated by mixing the latter with 
a standard substance with which it is not miscible at the ordinary 
temperature (e.gr., sodium chloride) ; the position of the lines for the 
latter can then be calculated and compart with the observed. The 
presence of small amounts of isbmorphous impurities has only, a 
negligible effect on the length of the side of the crystal unit;, the 
observed values for which were : ammonium chloride 3*866±0*002, 
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bromide 4*047 ±0-002, and iodide 7*244±0*003 ; potassium chloride 
6*280±0*003, bromide 6*578±0*003, and iodide 7*052±0*003; 
rubidium chloride, 6*571 ±0*004, bromide, 6*868±0*004, and iodide, 
7*325±0*004; caesium chloride, 4*110±0*002 A. S. K. T. 

Crystal Structure of Tetragonal Lead Monoxide. B. 6. 
Dickinson and J, B. Feiatjf (J. Am&r, Ohem. Soc,, 19^, 46, 2457 — 
2463) .—The unit cell of red (tetragonal) lead monoxide contains 2 
molecules ; its dimensions are a=5*01 A., J=c=3*99 A. The 
oxygen atoms are at (0, 0, 0), (|, I, 0), and the lead atoms at 
(0, i 0*24), (i, 0, 0*24). S. K. T. 

Optical Properties of Calamine. P. Seve (J. Phys. Badium, 
1924, [vi], 5, 249 — 256). — ^The dispersion of the optic axes and the 
double refraction of calamine have been studied photographically 
in the visible and the near ultra-violet. The plane of the optic axes 
crosses at 3270 A., for which wave-length the crystal is pseudo- 
uniaxial. The order of the interference produced by the passage of 
parallel light through a plate of calamine in the direction of the acute 
bisectrix has a maximum at 5200 A. As the order of interference 
is almost constant over a wide range in the visible, the use of calamine 
as a material for haK-wave plates etc. is suggested. S. B. 

Structure of Chromium. H. Collins (Chem, News, 1924, 
129, 331 — ^334). — Speculative. A. R. P. 

Reflection of X-Hsljs by Barytes. S. K. Allison {Amer. J. 
Sci., 1924, 8, 261 — ^276).— The axial ratios of barytes (BaS 04 ) have 
been remeasured by an X-ray ionisation spectrometer; a :b :c is 
given as 0*8148 : 1 : 1*3131. The unit cell is a rectangular parallel- 
epiped of dimensions 4*449, 5*448, and 7*170 A., containing 2 mols. of 
barium sulphate. The units of structure are arranged at the 
equivalent points of the space group S. B. 

Nitrogen and Uranium. P. D. Foote (Nature, 1924, 114, 789). 
— ^As a pure speculation regarding the origin of the nitrogen obtained 
by Billebrand and by Ramsay &om uraninite, it is suggested that 
the uranium nucleus may contain nitrogen nuclei, since the atomic 
weight of the former is almost exactly an integral multiple of that of 
the latter, " A. A. E. 

Rarity of the Inert Gases on the Earth. F. W . Aston (Nature, 
1924, 114, 786). — ^It is considered probable that the apparent rarity 
of the inert gases — ^as compared with the abundance predicted by 
their positions on the mass-number curves — ^is in fact real. In 
collisions of bodies resulting in the formation of a solar system, such 
atoms unconstrained by chemical combination would collide and 
rebound indefinitely, gravitating towards the larger masses, e.g., the 
sun. A. A. E. 

Applications of Rontgen Crystal Analysis to Questions of 
Structure of Oiganie Compounds. H. IVIaek. — (S ee i, 1.) 

Electronic States of the CN Molecule. R. S. Mulliken 
{Nature, 1924, 114, 858 — 859 ). — A brief survey of recent work on 
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the CN bands. The substance which above 2000° can be excited 
thermally to the emission of the bands must be represented by CN ; 
the red and violet bands respectively correspond with electronic 
resonance potentials of 1*78 and 3-18 volts. The equilibrium con- 
centration of CN at low temperatures must be extremely small, very 
much smaller than that of (CN)2, but presumably increases with rise 
of temperature, probably more rapidly than that of (CN)2, until 
above 2100° it becomes sufficient for appreciable absorption and 
emission of the violet CN bands. At much higher temperatures, 
e.g., in the carbon arc, the CN bands are very intense. A. A. E. 

Absorption Spectra of Mixed Metallic Vapours. S . Barratt 
(Nature, 1924, 114 , 827). — ^Band spectra peculiar to mixtures of 
magnesium (and calcium) with alkali metals have been obtained, 
indicating the existence of molecules of volatile alloys in the vapours. 
Further, the development of lines of the series l8—md in the absorp- 
tion spectra of rubidium and caesium vapours has been observed, 
although this is in contravention of the selection principle. 

A. A. E. 

Absorption Spectrum and Constitution of Sulphur Vapour. 
Predissociation of Molecules. V. Henri and M. G. Teves 
(Nature, 1924, 114 , 894 — 895). — ^The ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of sulphur has been studied between 100° and 1000°, at 
0*5 — 53 mm,, the measurements being accurate to 0*02 — 0*1 A. 
When only Sg and Sg molecules were present, there is general 
absorption between 2700 A. and 2300 A., no structure being observed. 
At higher temperatures, a band spectrum of 82 molecules is obtained, 
the intensity and number of the bands being determined by the 
partial pressure of the 83 molecules. This spectrum is divisible into 
three distinct portions : (a) 3700 — 2794*2 A., bands with fine 
structure; the rotational movement of the molecule is quantised. 
The distance between the nuclei of the two sulphur atoms is com- 
puted to be 0*7 A. in the normal, and 0*73 A. in the activated 83 
molecule, (b) 2794*2—2592 A., narrow, continuous bands without 
fine structure. The change, involving the disappearance of the 
quantised rotation of the 83 molecule, is abrupt, (c) 2592 — 
2475 A., broad, continuous bands; again the change is abrupt, 
and the distance between the nuclei becomes greater than before. 
The second change involves an increase in internal energy 
corresponding with the resonance potential of sulphur vapour 
(4*78 volts). It would therefore appear that before that state is 
reached in which the valency electrons have Jumped into higher 
orbits, a molecule can be moffified internally in that the atoms are 
driven apart, the bonds weakened, and greater reactivity is displayed. 
It is proposed to denote this preliminary change by the term pre- 
dissociation.” Thus for each molecule there may be distinguished 
the^ following states in which it can be activated : normal, predis- 
sociated, resonance, ionised, and dissociated. A. A. E. 

Constitution of Phosphoric Acid. I. Fe5sohl (Rad. Acad, Sci, 
Zagreb, 1923, 228 , 16 — 37), — ^The author determined the mol. weight 
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of orthopliosphorio acid in aqueous solutions by measurements of 
boiling point elevation. The following values were found ; for 
solutions containing 1 — 6-5% oi phosphoric acid, 137-2; 7 — 12%, 
125-9; 14 — 27%, 115*7. The curve representing the molecular 
weights shows discontinuities at 7 and 13% of phosphoric acid. 
In order to account for the different behaviour of the hydroxyl 
groups in phosphoric acid, the author supposes that in the acid 
P(0H)5 protophosphoric acid three hydroxyl groups have an 
acid character, one is amphoteric, and one basic. In this case, 
compounds of the protophosphoric acid with other strong acids must 
be expected. Derivatives of such compound acids occur at natural 
minerals (apatite, wagnerite, dahlite) and have been obtained by 
Weinland and AHa (A., 1898, ii, 217 ; 1899, ii, 594). Some new 
derivatives have been prepared by the author. Alcoholic solutions 
of phosphoric acid with solid so^um hydrogen carbonate yield a 
very hygroscopic substance with the empirical composition 
Na^C03,H3P04. It is decomposed readily by water, yielding carbon 
dioxide. When potassium sulphate is dissolved in concentrated 
phosphoric acid and the solution poured into alcohol, a crystalline 
precipitate, 2K2S04,H3P04, is formed. If hot phosphoric acid is 
saturated with potassium sulphate until crystals appear on cooling, 
and then precipitated with alcohol, crystals with the composition 
K^04,H3P04 separate. Ammonium sulphate treated in a similar 
way yielded a substance corresponding with the* formula 
(NB[4)2S04,NE4H2P04. The same behaviour as with phosphoric 
acid may well be expected with other hydroxides containing more 
than one hydroxyl group, as, for instance, aluminium, uranium, and 
osmium. The peculiarities of some organic substances (aldehydes, 
ketones) may be better understood if the different character of the 
hydroxyl groups present is assumed. S. S. M. 

Distribution of Atoms in Mixed Crystals. 6. TAMitJAXN {Ann, 
Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 212 — ^216), — ^A reply to Borelius {ibid,, 1924, 
74, 216) summarising the arguments for and against a normal ’’ 
distribution of the atoms in mixed crystals. The normal ’’ dis- 
tribution of two Mnds of atoms in mixed crystals is that for which, 
when mixed as completely as possible, the symmetry corresponds 
with that of the two end members of the series. The total lattice 
may be thought of as divided into two partial lattices, the jtot 
corresponding with one atomic species and the second with the other. 
Such an arrangement can be attained from random distribution only 
if the atoms are free to change places, which may not be the case at 
low temperatures. Hence there is often a difference between mixed 
crystals obtained from the molten state (by cooling) and those 
obtained from solution (by removal of solvent). Interferenee 
X-ray figures should be very sensitive to slight deviations from the 

normal distribution, whilst the limits (of concentration) of 
chemical action should not. L. J. H. 

Experimental Investigation of the Lattice Structure of 
some ^oys. S. Holgebssok and E. Sedsteom {Ann, PhysiJc, 
1924, [iv], 75, 143 — 162). — The structure of palladium-gold and 
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];)alladium-copper alloys was studied by the rontgenographic method 
of Debye and Scherrer. The former series showed a face-centred 
cubic lattice. The variation of the lattice parameter with atomic 
concentration may be represented by a smooth curve convex to the 
concentration axis. In the latter series, a compound, PdCu, is 
indicated, this having a centred-cubic lattice (a=2*988x 10“® cm.). 
Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the compound, where 
mixed lattice structure is found, the whole series has a face-centred 
cubic lattice. L. J. H. 

Molecular Dimensions of “Celluloid.*' V. P. Barton and 
E. L. Hunt {Nature, 1924, 114, 861). — Experiments on the thickness 
of films indicate that the diameter of the molecular complex of 

celluloid ** is not greater than 10 A, A. A. E. 

Index of Refraction of Calcite for X-Rays. C. C. Hatley 
{Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 486 — 501). — By using the wedge method, 
the index of refraction of calcite for molybdenum rays is 
^:=1-— (2*03it:0*l)xl0“®, which agrees well with the value given by 
Lorentz’s dispersion formula. The wave-length of the rays, after 
correction, is 0*70772 A. A. A. E. 

Coloration of Rock Salt by Radium. P. Ludewig and P. 
Reuther {Z. Physik, 1924, 26, 45 — 53; cf, ibid., 1923, 18, 
183). — The coloration of rock-salt specimens by radium has been 
quantitatively examined. Colour changes were still slowly pro- 
gressing after 137 days* exposure to 40 mg. of radium. Blue rock- 
salt passes into a colourless state after 1 day's exposure, and then 
becomes yellow. S. B. 

Coloration of the Alkali Halides by X-Rays. P. L. Bayley 
{Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 495 — 501). — Caesium, rubidium, and 
calcium fluorides, caesium, rubidium, potassium, sodium, lithium, 
silver, barium, beryllium, and calcium chlorides, caesium, rubidium, 
and potassium bromides, potassium, sodium, cadmium, and mercury 
iodides, and potassium sihcate assume a coloration when exposed to 
X-rays, but no correlation appears to exist between the colour and 
the position of the element in the chemical table. Halite, coloured 
amber, has an absorption band from 0*3 /a to 1*3^, with a maximum at 
0*46ju.. Sylvite, coloured purple, has a similar band with a maximum 
at 0*55 /a. The conditions of fading of the colorations were investi- 
gated. A. A. E. 

Optical Properties of Crystals of certain Cyanoplatinates. 
I. A. Pochettino {AUi R. Accad. Sci. Torino, 1924, 59, 133 — 141 ). 
— Ciystals of magnesium, yttrium, and erbium cyanoplatinates 
exhibit double refraction which increases in absolute magnitude as 
the wave-length of the light diminishes from X=0*660 to A=0*470, 
but decreases as the wave-length falls from 0*440 to 0410. With 
change in X from 0*455 to 0*445, the uniaxial magnesium oyano- 
platinate crystals show a sudden change in the sign of* the double 
refraction, whereas with the biaxial ;^trium and erbium cyano- 
platinate crystals the plane of the optical axes undergoes a rotation 
of 90°. T. H. P. 
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Photochemical Properties of Stannous Iodide, P. 
pREUNBLEB and Y. Laueekt {Compt, rend., 1924, 179, 1049 — 1051), 
— ^When prepared from solutions of stannous chloride and potassium 
iodide, the precipitated stannous iodide consists of a mixture of red 
and yellow modifications, excess of stannous chloride favouring the 
production of the red modification, and excess of potassium iodide 
that of the yellow. On exposure to sunlight, the yellow form is 
changed into the red modification, the reverse change taking place 
in the dark. When potassium iodide is used, the red form is at once 
produced if the mixture is heated on a water-bath. When, however, 
sodium iodide is used, excess of stannous chloride favours the pro- 
duction of the yellow form, w-hich’is the stable modification at 100°. 
The use of sodium iodide greatly reduces the oxidation of the mixture 
on exposure to air. The presence of traces of tin possibly influences 
the iodine content of marine plants. W. H.-R. 

Pseudo-complexes. A. Schleichee (Z. anorg. CTiem., 1924, 
140, 371 — 378). — A theoretical discussion, in which it is shown that, 
from a study of the crystal structure of compounds, a distinction 
must be drawn between true complex compounds having character- 
istic crystal properties and a high order of symmetry and pseudo- 
complexes having no characteristie crystal structure of their own and 
possessing a lower order of symmetry. The formation of both 
classes of complexes is, however, due to the co-ordination power of 
the atoms, but the crystal lattice of the pseudo-complexes can be 
regarded as a growth of the simple molecule of the compound by 
reason of a definite symmetry of the molecule of lower order and 
according to certain crystallographic laws analogous to those con- 
trolling the formation of twinned crystals. The crystal symmetry 
of sodium and caesium chlorides, calcium fluoride, cuprous oxide, 
zinc sulphide, graphite, and calcium carbonate is derived from the 
above considerations, A. R. P. 

Nature of the Martensitic Structure [of Steel]. P. Sauer- 
WALD and G. jACSWiEra {Z. rniorg. Ghem., 1924, 140, 391 — 398). — 
By the method already outlined (A., 1924, ii, 863) it is shown 
that the martensitic structure of steel is always oriented in the same 
way as the original y grain boundaries and that the slip planes are 
similarly oriented- It would therefore appear that the needle-like 
structure of martensite is caused by slip phenomena induced by the 
hardening process (quenching) the steel has undergone and that 
martensite cannot be regarded as a distinctive phase in the structure 
of steel. [Cf. B., 1925, 42.] A. R. P. 

Metal Crystals. I. E. Gbuneisest and E. Goeks (Z. Phyaik, 
1924, 26, 235 — 249). — ^The elastic constants of zinc and cadmium 
have been determined from extension experiments etc. carried out 
at different ci^tallographic orientations on large single crystals. 
Zinc and cadmium show, probably on account of their large axial 
ratios, an unusually large elastic anisotropy. S. B. 

Metal Crystals, n. E. Geijishiseh and E. Goens (Z, 
Physik, 1924, 26, 250 — ^273). — ^The velocities of sound in zinc and 
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cadmium crystals, determined from their elastic constants (see 
preceding abstract), have been used to calculate the specific heats of 
these metals by Debye’s method. The specific resistances of the 
crystals at the temperature of liquid air have also been measured. 

S. B. 

Relation between the Mechanical and Piezo-electrical 
Properties of a Rochelle Salt Crystal. F. C. Isely (Physical 
Rev., 1924, 26, 569 — 574). — Stress-strain curves have been obtained 
for 20°, 22*5°, and 30°, and curves showing the variation of charge 
with stress for 16 — 35°. The temperature of maximum piezo- 
electric response is 22*25°. A. A. E. 

Dielectric Anomalies in Rochelle Salt Crystals. J. Valasek 
(Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 560 — 568). — Residual charge and fatigue 
effects for a Rochelle salt condenser have been studied ; it is sup- 
posed that at —20° there is a loosening of the water ions sufficient 
to permit a slight motion with reference to the salt molecules, whilst 
above 25° there is further loosening. There is an apparent evolution 
of heat commencing at 24° and persisting to 54°, when a considerable 
absorption of heat takes place. A. A. E. 

Metastability of Elements and Compounds as a Result of 
Enaatiotropy and Monotropy. VIII. E. Cohen and W. D. 
Heldebman (^. W. Chem., 1924, 113, 145 — 156). — By means 
of the electrical adiabatic colorimeter (cf. ibid., 1924, 112, 141), 
measurements have been made of the intermediary heats of 
solution between various concentrations of the two forms of 
ammonium nitrate, III and IV, at the transition temperature 
32*3°. The difference in these two values for the two modifications, 
between corresponding pairs of concentrations, gives the heat of 
transition, which is thus found to be 4-99 cal. per g. According to 
Bridgman (Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., 1916, 51, 581) it is 4-66. 
The latter value is attributed to the employment of a metastable 
mixture of the two modifications instead of the pure form. [Cf . A., 
1924, ii, 449.] M. S. B. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony. P. F. Weathebill (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2437 — ^2445). — ^Antimony trichloride, prepared 
by the action of chlorine on pure antimony in a vacuum, was dis- 
solved in an aqueous solution of pure tartaric acid and the resulting 
solution quantitatively precipitated with silver nitrate solution. 
From the ratio SbClg : 3Ag, the atomic weight of antimony was found 
to be 121*748±0*00086. S. K. T. 

Variation of the Molecular Weight of Mercury with Tem- 
perature. A. JouNEAXJX (Bull. Soc. chim., 1924, [iv], 35, 1293 — 
1305). — The molecular weight of mercury through the temperature 
ran^e —40° to 320° was calculated from previously known cryoscopic 
and surface tension data and from Clapeyron’s law and Trouton’s 
rule. The values obtained change regularly with the temperature, 
independently of the method of calculation, and range from 280 at 
low to 200 at the higher temperatures. From the Eotvos-Ramsay** 
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Shields formula^ the critical temperature of mercury was found to be 
1552°. H. T. 

Determination of Molecular Weight by Aid of the Gas- 
Interferometer of Haber and L5we. E. Berl and E. Bait (Ber., 
1924, 57, [B], 1829 — 1834). — current of dry air, free from carbon 
dioxide, is saturated with (a) the vapour of the pure solvent and 
(6) the vapour from the solution of the substance under investiga- 
tion in the same solvent, and the difference of the vapour tension in 
the two cases is measured by means of the Haber-Lowe gas-inter- 
ferometer. The instrument is calibrated with the aid of solutions 
of azobenzene. Benzene is the most suitable solvent. H. W. 

Electrical Properties of Liquid Sulphur. D. H. Black 
{Proc. Oamb, Phil. Soc., 1924, 22, 393 — 399). — ^The relative con- 
ductivities of liquid sulphur between 130° and 200° were determined 
and compared with changes in the viscosities over this range. 
Conductivity increases to a maximum at about 160°, then falls to a 
rninimum at about 185°, and thereafter increases. This behaviour 
thus agrees approximately with the known viscosity changes, which 
exhibit a minimum and a maximum at 160 — 160°, and at about 
200°, respectively. The specific resistance at 163° was found to be 
7*5x10^® ohms, approximately. Evidence is given that the con- 
duction is electolytic in nature. EM.Fs. of polarisation were 
observed qualitatively (cf. Threlfall and Brearley, Phil. Trans. ^ 
1896, A, 187, 57). L. E. G. 

Method for the Determination of the Specidc Heat of 
Metals. W. U. Behrens and C. Dbtjcker {Z. fhysihd. Chem.^ 
1924, 113, 79 — 110). — method similar to Pirani’s (A., 1913, ii, 102) 
has been employed for the determination of the specific heat of 
metals. A thin wire is heated to constant temperature in a vacuum 
and its resistance measured, by means of a Wheatstone’s bridge 
arrangement, before and immediately after the addition of a definite 
quantity of electrical energy. Making use of the previously deter- 
mmed temperature coefficient of the resistance of the wire, the 
temperature, and thence the specific heat, may be calculated from 
the change in resistance. Values for the specific heat of ziac 
ranging from 04)921 at 5° to 0-0992 at 225° have thus been found. 
The value of a/c, the ratio of the relative temperature coefficient 
to the specific heat, has also been determined for different tempera- 
tures by allowing the heating current to pass through a similar wire 
kept at the ordinary temperature, and measuring only the difference 
of the relative change of resistance in the two wires at different 
temperatures of the experimental wire. By this means the de- 
pendence of specific heat on temperature and previous thermic treat- 
ment may be studied. Zinc, however, shows no anomalies in the 
value of a/c between 0° and 225°, although the work of previous 
investigators shows that there is probably a transition point between 
l(K>°and200°, 

The advantages claimed for this method are : the smallness of the 
amount of material and of the energy additions necessary, the 
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rapidity of the operation, the possibility of measurement over small 
temperature intervals, and the great degree of exactitude attained. 

M. S. B. 

Latent Heats of Fusion. II. Palmitic Acid and Benzene. 
K. Stratton and J. R. Partington (FhiL Mag,, 1924, [vi], 48, 
1085 — 1089; cf. A., 1922, ii, 258). — The latent heats of fusion and 
the molecular depressions of freezing point (with mesitylene as solute) 
have been determined for carefully purified palimtic acid and 
benzene. For palmitic acid of setting point 62-25®, L=51*03 g.-cal. 
per g. ; B for 100 g. solvent=43*13. For benzene of setting point 
5*85®, L=29-92 g.-cal. per g. ; E for 100 g. solvent==51-39. The 
results remove the larger discrepancies between the observed and 
calculated values oiE in the case of palmitic acid which are given in 
the literature. C. W. B. 

Density and Di&ision Measurement by Interferometry. 
C. Barits {Proc, Nat. Acad, Sci,, 1924, 10, 349 — 351). — continua- 
tion of previous results (A., 1924, ii, 385). S. B. 

Relation between the Volume of a Substance at Absolute 
Zero and its Critical Temperature. R. Lorenz and W. Herz 
{Z. anorg, Ohem., 1924, 140, 379 — 383). — From theoretical con- 
siderations the equation constant is deduced, where v^M 

is the molecular volume of a substance at the absolute zero and T^. 
is its critical temperature. The value of this constant has been 
determined for a large number of organic and inorganic compounds 
and for the gaseous elements from data already published. The 
figures obtained appear to show that the relationship holds ap- 
proximately only for ** ordinary ” substances (cf . van Laar, Z, anorg. 
Ghent., 1918, 104, 57; 1922, 120, 203) and that the deviations vary 
in magnitude according to the extent that the substance differs from 
the “ ordinary.” A. R. P. 

Density of Zirconium and Hafnium Oxides. G. Hevesy 
and V. Bbeglund {/. Ohem. Soc., 1924, 125,2372 — 2375). — Care- 
fully purified zirconium dioxide and hafnium dioxide, prepared from 
the sulphates and ignited at 1000®, had 5*1^ and 9*67, respectively. 
The determination of d for a mixture of the two oxides affords a 
ready and accurate means of determining the percentage of hafnium 
dioxide present, which is given by the formula 6*73)/0'0394. 

It is necessary to prepare the mixture from the sulphates and by 
exactly the same methods. The values for d found for oxides other- 
wise prepared is lower and presumably less accurate. C. I. 

Density of Gaseous Methyl Ether. T. Batuecas. — (See 
A., 1924, i, 1280.) 

Vapour Pressures of Monatomic Substances. A. 0. 
Egerton {Phil. Mag., 1924, [vi], 48, 1048 — 1054). — On the basis of 
the thermodynamic vapour pressure formula a linear equation 
logp^— a/T+5 closely represents the variation of vapour pressure 
with temperature of a solid with monatomic vapour, and a vapour 
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pressure determination at a single temperature should suffice to 
determine the course of the whole curve. C. W. B. 

Vapour Pressures of Rochelle Salt, the Hydrates of Sodium 
and Potassium Tartrates, and their Saturated Solutions. 
H. H. Lowry and S. 0. Morgan (J. Amer, Chem. 8oc,, 1924, 46, 
2192 — 2196). — ^The vapour pressures of the hydrates of sodium 
and potassium tartrates and Bochelie salt, and of their saturated 
solutions, have been determined for the temperature interval 
15 — W by a static method. The graphs of against where 
is the temperature at which the vapour pressure of water is equal 
to the vapour pressure of the substance, or its solution, at t, may be 
represented by the linear equation : t = a and b being 

constants. The results of van Leeuwen (A., 1897, ii, 397) are con- 
firmed. Reproducible values for the vapour pressures of Rochelle 
salt, or its solution, cannot be obtained if the latter has been pre- 
viously heated, at any time, above 40° (cf. loc. cit.). S. K. T. 

Kinetic Theory of Vaporisation. S. C. Bbadforb {PUL Mag.^ 
1924, [vi], 48, 936 — ^947). — ^The Mnetic theory has been applied to 
obtain a quantitative expression for the vapour pressure of liquids 
in the form : is the co- 

volume, 8'xlO® the nearest distance of approach of the centres 
of two molecules of the liquid, ^ is an arbitrary constant to allow 
for molecular association of the liquids Vapour pressures cal- 
culated by means of the formula agree very well with the values 
observed at given temperatures and become equal to 1 atmosphere 
at the boiling points of the liquids. Edser’s formula, <r==K8/4, 
may be used to calculate the cohesion of liquids with considerable 
accuracy. * C. W. B. 

Coiresponding Temperatures of Solids. A. Brodsky 
{Oompt. reTid., 1924, 179, 498 — ^500). — ^The results obtained by 
Michaud from experiments on specific heat and entropy (A., 1920, 
ii, 532) are susceptible of deduction from the theory of specific 
heats. Erom the simplest Einstein formula it can be shown that 
Michaud’s corresponding temperature ” depends on the nature 
of the substance considered, and a further deduction shows that the 
values of the specific heat for similar values of the corresponding 
temperature are independent of the nature of the substance. 
Absolute zero being a corresponding temperature for all bodies, 
the additivity of the specific heats at this temperature is consistent 
with the consequences of the Nemst theorem. At higher temper- 
atures than those dealt with, the deductions do not hoEi in the case 
of specific heats at constant volume. H. J. E. 

Corresponding Temperatures of Solids. H. Laftjma 
{Cwnpt, rmd.i 1924, 179, 684 — 686). — ^A claim for priority against 
Brodsky (ef. preceding abstract). T. H. P. 

Impendence of Coefidcient of Expansion of Liquids on 
Temperature and Chemical Structure. J. J. Saslawsky {Z. 
physikah Ch^m., 1924, 113, 111— 130).— Erom the expression for 
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the density of liquids S^=8;fc(l+2*73\/T/^rQ), where 7^0=1-05 T'* 
{T]c is the absolute critical temperature), T is the observation tem- 
perature, and and hjc are the densities at the observation and critical 
temperatures, respectively (cf. A., 1924, ii, 452), a fo rmul a for the 
expansion coefficient has been deduced, ^=1’366I(VT ITq+2*1ZT), 
This formula has been tested by the experimental data for a number 
of liquids at temperatures extending from —90° to +200°. The 
deviations of the experimental values of p from the calculated 
values are greatest in the case of the alcohols, and for these, contrary 
to the general behaviour, the experimental value is the smaller 
one. For other liquids, deviations are small and of approximately 
the same relative magnitude and may in part be due to inaccuracy 
in the experimental data. In general, therefore, the expansion 
coefficient does not depend on the nature of the liquid, but is a 
simple function of the critical and observation temperatures, 
and will be the larger the lower the value of the critical temperature. 
For an ideal liquid, p will reach a minimum value of 1 *365/3*73^0 
at absolute zero, and will approach an infinite value at the critical 
temperature, owing to the passage from liquid to vapour. The 
deviations observed in the alcohols cannot be due to association, 
since other liquids considered to be associated do not exhibit the 
same behaviour. M. S. B. 

Coefficient of Expansion at Low Temperatures. G. 
Boeelitts and 0. H. Johansson (Ann, Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 23 — 
36). — ^Measurements have been made of the coefficients of expansion 
of copper, cadmium, and zinc between 100° and 300° Abs. by means 
of the double-mirror dilatometer. W. E. G. 

DidaEusion of Mercury and Iodine Vapours through Nitrogen. 
J. M. Mullaly and H. Jacques (Phil. Mag., 1924, [vi], 48, 1105 — 
1122). — ^The diffusion coefficients of the vapours of mercury and 
of iodine have been determined by placing the free elements at the 
opposite ends of a closed glass tube containing nitrogen. An iodide 
deposit appears as a narrow ring across the axis of the tube. The 
gradient can be calculated from the known vapour pressures of 
mercury and iodine, the distance of the deposit from the ends of 
the tube, and the partial pressures of mercury and of iodine over the 
mercury iodides formed. Further, weighing and analysing the 
deposits after a time interval enable absolute values for the diffusion 
coefficients to be calculated. Thus, in nitrogen at 9*78 mm. of 
mercury and 19*4°, Dur=5*80 cm.^/sec. and in nitrogen at 5*65 mm., 
■DHgN=17*3 cm.2/sec. To compensate for the large difference in 
vapour pressure between iodine and mercury either the tube can 
be constricted or an iodine compound such as csesium tri-iodide 
can be used. C. W. B. 

Diffusion of Hydrogen into Air, measured by the Inter"- 
ferometer U Gauge. C, Baeus (Proc, Nat, Acad. ySoi., 1924, 
10 , 447 — 452; cf. A., 1924, ii, 385). — ^A modified form of the 
apparatus previously described has been employed to determine 
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the coefficient of diffusion of hydrogen into air. The equations 
for the calculation of tlds coefficient from the e^erimental data 
are given. The mean value of a (diffusion coefficient a^), obtained 
with tubes of different lengths and diameters is 1*014 cm, /sec. 
This is considerably higher than the usually quoted value (a=0*81). 

J, S. C. 

Precision. Method, for the Determination of Diffusion 
Coefficients in any Solvent. II. E. Cohee and H. R. Bruins 
(Z. physikaL Ghem., 1924, 113, 157— 159).— The diffusiometer 
previously described (A., 1923, ii, 130) has been tested with reference 
to the exactness of the measurement of the height of the diffusion 
layer when the lubricants used for the plates have different vis- 
cosities. The influence of the viscosity is not appreciably greater 
than the errors of experiment. M. S, B. 

Technique and Theory of Measuring the Diffusion of 
Coloured Substances. R. Auerbach (Kolloid-Z,, 1924, 35, 
202 — ^215). — ^Diffusion in sufficiently dilute gelatin jellies proceeds 
parallel with free diffusion in water, and such jellies can be used for 
studying the degree of dispersion of solutions of the technical dyes. 
The di&sion of aqueous solutions containing 1 g. per litre of the 
colouring matter into solid jellies containing 4% of a ^‘medium 
hard ” gelatin has been measured at 20® for a period of 24 hours. 
The re^ts are expressed in terms of the distance between the 
meniscus of the gelatin and the point where the colour of the diffused 
layer matches a solution of one-tenth the concentration of the 
original solution. By the use of Einstein’s formula, the radius 
of the particles expressed in terms of fifi is found to be 0*127 /D, 
where the diffusion coefficient D is expressed in terms of sq. cm. 
per day. Thus a connexion between the size of the particles of 
the dyes in solution and the value defined above has been 
traced in the form of a graph. This graph intersects the vertical 
co-ordinate at the value fL/jt=l*75, whence it is inferred that a 4% 
jelly is no longer permeable to particles having a diameter greater 
than 3-5 The method, however, is very useful for the study 
of colloidal solutions containing smaller particles, including the 
majority of dye solutions. Since the value I^^iq involves an aliquot 
ratio of the original concentration, it is independent of variations 
in the purity of the substance and many other sources of error are 
eliminated by adopting this method. J. F. B. 

Stokes-Einstein Law for Diffusion in Solution, (Miss) C, C. 
Miller {Proe. Eoy, Soc., 1924, A, 106, 724 — ^749).— The diffusion 
constants, D, of iodine in a number of organic solvents and in aqueous 
solutions of ammonium bromide and ammonium iodide were 
detemined. The viscosity coeffiijients, Z, were also measured. 
If the Stokes-Einstein equation were applicable under the conditions 
obtaining, DZ should be constant for the various solvents ; this, 
however, was not observed with organic solvents. The variability 
of DZ was apparently not connectoi in any simple way with the 
colours of the iodine solutions, nor with the following properties 
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of the solvents — ^molecular weight, molecular volume, density, 
viscosity, or dielectric constant. DZ was found to be fairly constant 
for bromide solutions, but for iodide solutions the product increased 
almost linearly with the concentration of the salt. For fifteen 
organic solvents and twenty-four aqueous solvents, the relative 
values of DZ lie between the limiting values derived from the 
Stokes-Einstein and the Sutherland {Phil. Mag., 1905, [vi], 9, 781) 
equations, respectively. The temperature coefficient of diffusion 
increases rather irregffiarly as D decreases. On the average, DZ 
scarcely increases with rising temperature to the extent required 
by the Stokes-Einstein equation. L. F. 6. 

Experiment on Solid Diffusion and its possible Bearing on 
the Structure of Solid Solutions. F. C. Tnoivrpsoif and W. H. 
DEAEBEisr [Trans. Faraday Soc., 1924, 20, 84 — 85). — Copper diffuses 
into pure gold and silver at 650° more rapidly than into a solid 
solution of these two metals. With silver, well marked zones 
similar to Liesegang’s rings are formed. These results support 
the view that in solid solutions the added atoms are accommodated 
in spaces in the original lattice and do not replace atoms in the 
lattice itseff. S. S. 

Binary Liquid Mixtures. 0. Faust [Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 
113, 482 — 489; cf. A., 1922, ii, 423). — ^The deviations from the 
simple mixture law of the vapour pressures recorded in the literature 
for 50% acetone-chloroform mixtures at temperatures of 20 — 90° 
show an approximately linear variation with temperature, and 
extrapolation shows that this deviation would vanish at about 
150°, at which temperature complex formation must cease. The 
relation of this result to those obtained for the gaseous phase by 
Schultze (A., 1913, ii, 676) is discussed. The molecular heats of 
vaporisation of mixtures of acetone with chloroform and of ether 
with chloroform are found to be greater than the values required 
by a simple mixture law, combination of the molecules of the two 
being indicated. For mixtures of benzene with ethylene dichloride 
the simple mixture law is obeyed, but for mixtures of carbon di- 
sulphide with acetone the values He below those calculated, this 
effect being due to depolymerisation of complex molecules. In 
the case of the system acetic anhydride-water, the latent heat of 
the (stable) complex, acetic acid, is far below that calculated from 
the values for its components, G. M. B. 

Influence of Proximity to the Critical Solution Temperature 
on the Volume. N. Perrakis [Compt. rend., 1924, 178, 703— 
705). — ^The densities of mixtures of o-cresol with ethyl alcohol and 
of phenyl ether with ethyl alcohol have been studied, and curves 
are given showing the dependence of the volume on the composition. 
For the first pah, the curve is pseudo-paraboHc, and similar to that 
for mixtures of acetic acid and benzene, the components of which; 
are also completely miscible. For the second pah, the components 
of which are only completely miscible near the critical temperature, 
the curve is complex, with a well-marked rectilinear portion. This 
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behaviour is supposed to be entirely due to the proximity of the 
critical point, and not to the existence of definite chemical compounds. 

L. L. B. 

Soltihility of Benzoic Acid in Benzene and in Toluene. J. 

CmPMAisr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1924, 46, 2445 — ^2448). — ^The solu- 
bility of benzoic acid in benzene and in toluene has been determined 
at various temperatures. Graphic methods for the interpolation 
of the experimental data are described. The heats of solution 
calculated from Mortimer’s expression (A., 1922, ii, 621) indicate 
a transition point near 95°, but no evidence of this is afforded by the 
cooling curves. S. K. T. 

Determination of the Solubilities of Sparingly Soluble 
Substances. I. Solubility of Magnesium Oxide in Water. 
H. Remy and A. Kxjhlma^ot {Z, anal. CJiem., 1924, 65, 1 — 24). — 
The solubility of magnesium oxide in water free from carbon 
dioxide has been determined by evaporating a volume of the satur- 
ated solution and weighing the residue, by conductometric titration 
with standard acid, and by Kohlrausch’s conductivity method. 
The values obtained by these methods agree fairly well, being 
0*40, 0*39, and 0*35 millimol. per litre. A. R. P. 

The Salting-out Efiect. E. Linbeeste0m-Lang {Cmnpt. 
rend, Trav, Lab. Carlsherg, 1924, 15, 1 — 65). — The influence of 
salts on the solubility of neutral substances may be expressed by 
equations of the form log or where 

is the solubility in water, Sn is a salt solution of concentration 
and k (or &') is a constant independent of Cn, but varying with the 
temperature and the nature of the salt and of the neutral substance. 
The present w'ork is an investigation of the causes of this variation. 
Prom the solubility, the activity coefficient, /, has been found for 
quinol, quinone, succinic acid, and boric acid in various salt 
solutions, and the equation log f=k,c is on the whole confirmed. 
Prom the solubility data at Afferent temperatures, the heats of 
solution have been calculated. 

The causes of the variation in k with the nature of the substances 
salted out and of the ions are discussed with reference to Debye’s 
views (A., 1920, ii, 356) on the nature of the cohesive forces, the 
structure of the univalent alkali and halogen ions being brought 
into relation with the structure of the corresponding inactive gases. 
It is probable that k must decrease with increasing size and polar- 
isability of the ions forming the salt, and that the variation from 
potassium chloride to caesium chloride will run parallel to that from 
potassixun chloride to potassium iodide. This parallelism can be 
effaced by the influence of chemical affinity between the ions and 
the neutral substance, the sign of the ionic charges being determin- 
ative for this. The attraction of the water also affects the absolute 
value of k, and, owing to the great solvent power of water, k, which 
for gases is chiefly negative, will in solution be chiefly positive, 
answering to an increased activity of the neutral substance. The 
hydration of ions is touched on, and the view expressed that none 
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of the ions K+, Rb+, Cs+, Cl“ Br", 1“ is hydrated. Attention is 
directed to the effacing influence on the forces of cohesion involved 
by hydration of ion or neutral molecule, but the view that hydration 
plays the leading part in the salting-out process is rejected. 

In agreement with deviations from the mentioned parallelism, 
as far as regards quinol and quinone it is shown how the reducing 
qualities of the former and the oxidising power of the latter 
cause an increased attraction of the former to positive ions and of 
the latter to negative ions, whereby the importance of chemical 
affinity for the determination of the activity in concentrated 
solution, even where no chemical action occurs, is made clear. A 
special interpretation is found for the salting-out effect in the case 
of boric acid. Directions are given for the practical application 
of solubility data to the correction of measurement^ with the 
quinhydrone electrode in salt solutions. L. L. B. 

Adso 3 ?ptioi 3 . of the Two Stereoisomeric Hydrobenzoins on 
Charcoal. P. H. Hermans (Z, 'physikal, Chem,, 1924, 113, 
385 — 388). — ^The fact that r-hydrobenzoin is more easily adsorbed 
by charcoal from solution in water or alcohol than its stereoisomeride, 
notwithstanding its greater solubility, is explained by assuming 
that the planes of the benzene rings lie on the adsorbing surface 
whilst the hydroxyl groups are attracted by the solvent. The case 
is compared with that of the adsorption of fumaric and maleic 
acid from aqueous solutions. G. M. B. 

Absorption of Salts by Storage Tissues. W. Stiles (Ann, 
Bot., 1924, 38, 617 — 633). — From a study of the ions absorbed and 
excreted from tissue surrounded by salt solutions, it is inferred 
that the absorption of salts is not a simple process of diffusion 
through a cell membrane. Accordingly, all data obtained by 
plasmoljdic methods are open to considerable doubt. 0. 0. 

Effect of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on Compound 
Formation and Adsorption of Dyes by Mordants. R. E. 
Marker and N. E. Gordon (Ind, Eng, Ghent., 1924, 16, 1186 — 
1188; cf. A., 1923, ii, 616). — ^The adsorption of dyes (methylene- 
blue, crystal-violet, orange-II, and metanil-yellow) by inorganic 
gels (ferric and aluminium hydroxides and silicic acid) depends 
on the Ph of the solution. The acid dyes are adsorbed from acid 
solutions (low ps)? S'!! three gels, but particularly the ferric and 
aluminium hydroxides, taking up orange-II and metanil-yellow 
very readily from solutions of pn about 2*3. Basic dyes, on the other 
hand, are adsorbed from alkahne solutions (high pa). Crystal- violet 
is very readily adsorbed by ferric and aluminium hydroxides at 
Ph 11, and methylene-blue by all three gels at pn 12, but only weakly 
by the silica. Both ferric and aluminium hydroxides yield crystal- 
line salts with orange-II. W. A. S. 

Surf ace Tension of '^Tetralin/' '^Decalin,” and Lubricating 
Oil. L. Grijnmach and G. Schweikert (Z. physiJcal, Chem,, 1924, 
113, 432— 440). — ^The surface tensions of a lubricating oil and two 
substitutes have been determined by a method involving measure- 
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ment of the capillary rise between two plates and by the capillary 
wave method. "‘Tetralin/’ # 0*9766, y 3493 mg./mm. at 18-3^. 
‘‘Decalin/’ # 0*9026, y 3*210 mg./mm, at 18*8®. Lubricating oil, 
(?o 0*9327, y 3*171 mg./mm. at 19*8®. G. M. B. 

MolecTilar Stmicture of Thin Films. VI. N. K. Adam 
and J. W. W. Dyeb {Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1924, A, 106, 694 — ^709); 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 488; 1922, ii, 687; 1923, ii, 539, and Proc. 
Roy. Soc.^ 1922, A, 101, 452). — Five long-chain alcohols examined 
formed both condensed and expanded films. The area of cross- 
section of the chain is near that of long-chain acids, being about 
20*4 sq. A. ; the area of the CHg’OH group is 21*6 sq. A. Acetates 
of three long-chain alcohols gave condensed and expanded films; 
the area of the Me-CO'OCHg* group is 23 sq. A. Two long-chain 
methyl ethers were prepared and formed very unstable films; 
the methyl group on the oxygen apparently weakens the attraction 
of the molecule for water. linolenic and clupanodonic acids, 
containing 3 and 5 double bonds, respectively, behave similarly 
to oleic acid, previously examined. Arachidic acid and some 
derivatives were prepared ; they gave results in harmony with those 
already found for other members of the same series. The transition 
between ‘‘ aUotropic ” condensed films of carbamide derivatives 
is examined more closely than hitherto; transition temperatures 
increase with length of carbon chain. Condensed film allotropy 
is exhibited also by hexadecyl- and octadecyl-acetamides ; here the 
closer packing is with the low-temperature films, the reverse of 
the behaviour of the carbamide derivatives. The t^ical properties 
of condensed films of very long-chain compounds, i.e,, more than 
27 carbon atoms long, are not so marked as with shorter-chain 
compounds. In pentaerythrityl tetrapalmitate, the four chains 
attached to a common centre through polar groups should be normally 
directed to the comers of a tetrahedron, but when present in films 
are oriented perpendicular to the surface. The application of a 
comparatively Is^ge compressive force is necessary before close 



norm^ directions. L. F. G. 

Micro Detexmmatiozi of Molecular Weights by the Method 
of K. Rast. W. S. SsADiKOW and A. K. Michailow {Biochem, Z,y 
1924, 150, 368 — 371). — ^An examination of the applicability of 
Rast’s micro camphor method of determining molecular weights 
{A., 1922, i, 421). Results are sometimes variable even when 
the substance is soluble in camphor. J. P. 

Cryoscopic Measurements with Nitrobenzene. II. 
Variation of Molecular Depression with Water Content. 
F. S. Beow 2 T and C. R. Buey (J. Chem, Soc.y 1924, 125, 2219— 
2226). — Cryoscopic measurements were made wiih the water 
content kept constant by the presence of salt hydrate pairs (T., 
1923, 123, 2037), Washburn’s equation, in which the depression 
is set proportional to the sum of the mol. fractions of the solutes, 
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fits the data accurately for benzil and some other solutes, whilst 
the equation of van’t Hoff agrees less satisfactorily. L. J. H. 

Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion. F. BtinKi {Helv. CJiim. 
Acta, 1924, 7, 759 — 762). — The criterion for anomalous dispersion 
put fortv^ard by the author (cf. A., 1924, ii, 218) shows that, con- 
trary to the views of Lowry and Dickson (A., 1915, ii, 660), the 
menthyl a-phenylcinnamate, 1:2:2: 3-tetramethylc^cZopentyl 
j3-phenylethyl ketone, and menthyl a-acetyhp-phenylbutyrate 
behave" anomalously. H. T. 

Dimensions of Ions in Aqueous Solutions. K. jABLCZYisrsKi 
{Rocz. Ch&m., 1923, 3, 362 — 376). — The limiting values for the volume 
occupied by a dissolved electrolyte, that is, the sum of the volumes 
of the anion and cation, have been calculated from measurements 
of densities of solution. It is shown that the values are practically 
identical in each case wuth the sum of the volumes of the ions in 
the solid state as calculated by W. L. Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537) by 
his X-ray method. Measurements show that, in the case of the 
halogen acids and lithium bromide and iodide, the volume of the 
undissociated molecule is equal to the sum of the volumes of the 
component ions ; in other cases, a difference is found. The volume 
of the bromine ion is twice and that of iodine three times as great 
as those deduced from Bragg’s measurements. Those of hydrogen, 
lithium, sodium, and silver ions are almost identical. The volumes 
of some compound ions such as ammonium and hydrazine were 
found to be practically identical with those of methane and ethane, 
respectively; the volumes of methylamine and trimethylamine 
ions are also close to the calculated values, but the volumes of 
anions do not aho'w additive properties. 

The relation between the volume of an ion in solution and its 
mobility is expressed by the Stokes-Einstein equation 
the theoretical value for being 102*77. Experimentally, however, 
greater values are found, and this is attributed to the effects 
of hydration ; thus a lithium ion carries 12, sodium 5, potassium 0*6 
mol. HgO ; rubidium, caesium, and ammonium are not hydrated. 
These figures are in good agreement with those obtained from cryo- 
scopic and ebullioscopic measurements (Jablczyhski and Kon, T., 
1923, 123, 2953) . Talmig hydration into account, the new value of 
becomes 207*9, or twice the value calculated from Stokes’ equation; 
it is suggested that for ions this should have the form Snrjv, 

G. A. R. K. 

Activity Coefficients of Dilute Aqueous Solutions of 
Hydrogen Chloride, Thallous Chloride, and Lead Nitrate. 

M. Eais^ball and A. P. Vanselow (J. Amer, Gliem. Soc,, 1924, 46, 
2418^ — ^2437). — ^Accurate determinations of the freezing points of 
solutions have been made with a modified Adams’ apparatus (A., 
1915, ii, 222), ail dissolved air and other gases being removed from 
the solutions by prolonged evacuation. The activity coefficients 
of hydrogen chloride, thallous chloride, and lead nitrate derived 
from the data agree wdth the values obtained by other methods, 

VOL. cxxvTU. ii. 2 
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but not with the values given by the equation of Debye and Hiickel 
(A., 1923, ii, 724; cf. A., 1924, ii, 306). S. K. T. 

Physico-chemical Investigations on Uric Acid. R. Stern 
{Bioohem. 2,^ 1924, 150, 535 — 541). — The spontaneous transform- 
ation of a solution of sodium monourate on keeping for 4 days 
into a colloidal sol shoving opalescence, increased viscosity, and 
a tendency to double refraction is described. J. P. 

Dissolution of Substances in Mixed Liquids with Special 
Reference to Colloids. E. W. J. j^Iaedles (J. Chem. 8oc., 1924, 
125, 2244 — 2259), — ^The solvent action on colloidal substances, 
such as tannic acid and cellulose acetate, of various binary mixtures 
of liquids suspected of forming molecular complexes with each other 
has been investigated, together with some of the physical pro- 
perties (viscosity, surface tension, etc.) of the sols produced. The 
presence of the coUoid greatly exaggerates any abnormality of ^e 
composition-viscosity (etc.) curve. In general, molecular sim- 
plification increases the solvent action, but where the components 
are themselves associated, the effect of complex formation may be 
masked by the molecular dissociation of the component liquids, 
[a. 1925, 1.] L. J. H. 

Physical Differences between Sols and Gels of Agar. E. 

Hatschek and R. H. Hxjmphby . {Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1924, 
20 , 18 — 22). — Sols and gels containing 3% or more of agar show 
optical differences, the gel scattering fight much more effectively. 
The electrical conductivity of agar solutions containing 2% of 
copper sulphate is 1 — ^2% greater in the gel than in the sol at the 
same temperature; the same result w'as obtained by the use of 
direct and alternating currents. It is suggested that in the gel 
condition the segregation of a phase rich in agar leaves a less viscous 
phase which contains most of the eiectrol^e and has a greater 
conductivity than the viscous sol. S. S. 

Influence of Anions on the Coagulation of a Negative 
Colloidal Sol. D. C. Heney and V. A. Morkis {Trans, Faraday 
8ocu, 1924, 20, 30 — 36), — ^From a study of the coagulation of a gold 
sol by a series of sodium salts, it is found that the anion exerts 
a definite stabilising effect. The order of the anions is oxalate 
> BPO/' > CO3'' > OH' > citrate > HCO3' ^ acetate, 

valerate > butjYate, CNS' > SO4 ' > Cfi, benzoate. The order is 
not that of the Hofmeister series nor that of the effectiveness of 
the anions in the coagulation of positive sols. S. S. 

Velocity of Coagulation of CoHoids of the Second Order- 
C. K. jABtcZYifSKi {Bull. Soc. ehim., 1924, [iv], 35, 1286—1292).— 
Smoluchowski’s equation (A., 1917, ii, 297) has been derived and 
experimental^ confirmed for the velocity of coagulation of colloids 
of the second order, although the processes taking place in the 
coagulation of colloids of the two types are essentially different. 
This relationship also holds in the presence of protective colloids. 
Vigorous stirring has no influence on the velocitv of coagulation, 

H. T. 
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Slow Coagulation of Colloids of the First Order. C. K. 

Jablozynski {BulL Soc. cMm., 1924, [iv], 35, 1277 — 1286). — 
Smoluchowski’s equations (A., 1917, ii, 297) for the coagulation 
of coUoicls of the fii'st order have been confirmed by observations 
on the slow coagulation of ferric hydroxide and arsenious sulphide. 
The method used depends on the absorption of light by the hydrosol, 
the absorption being measured by passing the light through crossed 
Nicols and finding the angle through which one had to be rotated 
to give equal illumination vith the standard. If a denotes this 
an^e then log tan a— log tan ciQ—Kt. This equation is shown 
to be identical with Smoluchowski’s. Two new methods for the 
derivation of his equation are described. H. T. 

Ageing of Metal Hydroxides, and the System Chromium 
Hydroxide-Chromite-^odium Hydroxide. K. Fricke and 
0. WiNDHATJSEN {Z, pliysiMl. Che7n., 1924, 113, 248 — 260). — Both 
amorphous chromium hydroxide and crystalline aluminium hydr- 
oxide (iDrepared b}^ dilution of oA^-sodium aluminate to 3N and 
shaking in the absence of air) when added to a solution of sodium 
hj^droxide, dissolve to an extent which depends on the amount 
of solid phase present. This agrees with the results obtained by 
Muller (A,, 1923, ii, 71) and is attributed to the inhomogeneity of 
the hydroxides. The rate of solution of these hydroxides is extra- 
ordinarily slow in spite of the very large surfaces exposed. The 
possible causes for this behaviour are discussed, since the explanation 
given by Muller for amorphous chromium hydroxide cannot be 
applied to ciystaliine aluminium hydroxide. M. B. D. 

Protection and Precipitation of Gold by Proteins. B. 

Zsigmondy and E. Joel {Z, physiJcal, CJmn., 1924, 113, 299 — 312). 
— The influence of gelatin on the stability of a coUoidal gold sol 
depends on the concentration of the protein. As the concentration 
diminishes, it shows a protective action, later a coagulating effect, 
and finally becomes indifferent. The colour changes characteristic 
of these stages vith fine and coarse gold hydrosols, with and without 
sodium chloride, have been tabulated. The results are explained on 
the assumption that several protein molecules may be combined 
with a gold particle or that gold particles may be adsorbed on the 
siuface of a particle of the protective coUoid. M. B. D. 

Antagonisn between Dyes and Inorganic Salts in tbeir 
Absorption by Storage Tissue. C. E. T. Mann (Ann. Bot*, 
1924, 38, 753 — 777). — Using thin slices of mangold tissue, the 
absorption of methjdene-blue, neutral-red, and orange-G, respect- 
ively, has been followed in simple solution and in solutions con- 
taining the chlorides of ammonium, magnesium, aluminium, and 
lanthanum. In simple solution, the dyes are absorbed in the 
order: neutral-red > methylene-blue > orange-G at a time when 
equilibrium is being approached. This absorption is explained on 
the ultra-fiiltration theory of the nature of the plasma-membrane. 
The chlorides of aluminium and ammonium in O-l A'-solution have 
nearly the same effect, %vhich is greater than that of magnesium 

2—2 
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chloride. The presence of a salt in the solution of the dye antagon- 
ises the intake of the dye by the living tissue, and the magnitude 
of this antagonism is a function of the valency of the cation and 
its concentration. The antagonistic action between electrolyte 
and methylene-blue is stronger than that between the same electro- 
lyte and neutral-red. The results obtained support Kahho’s colloid 
precipitation theory of the plasma membrane (A., 1922, i, 

Hydration of Molecules and Ions. R. Feicke (Kolloid-Z.^ 
1924, 35, 264— 274).— A summary, vdih bibhography of recent 
work. C. 

Water Fixation in Colloids. A. Kuhn [Kolloid-Z., 1924, 35, 
275—294). E. M, C. 

The CoUoid-chemical Theory of Water Fixation in the 
Organism. M. H. Fischee (Kolloid-Z., 1924, 35, 294 — 302). 

E. M. C. 

Water Fixation in Colloids, from the Medical Point of View. 

H. SCHABE (KoUoid^Z., 1924, 35, 302—309). E. M. C. 

Water Metabolism and Pharmacological Action. H. 
Handovsky {Kolloid-Z., 1924, 35, 309 — 313). E. M. C. 

Retention of Water in Soils. G. Wiegner, R. Galley, and 
H. Gess^?er {Kolloid-Z,^ 1924, 35, 313 — 322). — ^The properties of 
clay suspensions are determined by the nature of the ‘‘ stabilising ” 
cations associated with the ionised surface molecules of silicic acid. 
Clays with a single stabilising ion show a gradation in properties 
through the series Li, Na, K, and NH4, Rb, Cs, and H ; the stability 
of the clay depends on the hydration of the cation. A Hthium 
clay is lyophilic, bulky, viscous, and insensitive towards electro- 
lytes, whilst a caesium clay is lyophobic, sensitive to electrolytes, 
and has a less viscous. The alkaline-earths show a similar series. 
The flocculating powers of salts follow the hydration of their 
cations. When more than one cation is present, base exchange 
plays an important part in the coagulation process and takes place 
the more readily the higher the hydration of the stabilising ion and 
the lower that of the coagulating ion. E. M. C. 

Influence of Solvent on the Equilibrium of Isomerides. 0. 
DniEOTH (Anmien, 1924, 438, 58—67; cf. A., 1911, ii, 31; 1913, 
ii, 763). — ^A theoretical paper, polemical against Smits (A., 1915, 
ii, 750; 1917, ii, 232; ^‘Die Theorie der Aliotropie,*’ Leipzig, 
1921, pp. 80—100, 138, 368 — 473). The isomerism of benzoyl- 
formaldehyde hydmzone and of acetaldehyde phenylhydrazone is 
discussed. C H. 

Dynamics of the Malonic Ester Equilibrium. A. Skeabal 
and A. Katie^tc (Mo7iai.sh„ 1924, 45, 39— 41).— The velocity of 
hydrolysis of malonic esters has been measured in aqueous alcoholic 
solution at 25^ with hydrochloric acid as catalyst. The ester 
equilibrium has been calculated from the data. For methyl 
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malonate, K=4c-2 (cf. Palomaa, A., 1918, ii, 435). For ethyl 
malonate, K=2-4:, The results are compared with those for oxalic 
esters (A., 1919, ii, 57, 144). F. M. H. 

Equilibrium in the Alcohol-Ether Reaction at ISO'^ and 275°. 
R. N. Pease and C. C. Yung (J. A^ner. Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2397 
— 2405). — ^The equilibrium 2Et0H:^=^Et20+H20 has been 
investigated at 275° with alumina as catalyst, and at 130° with 
sulphuric acid-ethyl alcohol mixture as catalyst. The value of K 
(=[Et20][H20]/[Et0H]2) is 0*66dz0-l at 275° and 8*0±0-2 at 130°, 
representing the conversion of 62% and 85% of alcohol, respect- 
ively. With the help of previously published data, the heat of the 
reaction is shown to be 7100 cals., the free energy change in the 
reaction and the free energy of formation of ether vapour at 25° 
are —3210 cals, and —35,900 cals., respectively (cf. A., 1924, 
i, 363). S. K. T. 

Dual Ions and Internal Salts. A. Thiel (Z. physiJcal. Chem., 
1924, 113, 53 — 54). — Polemical against Bltih (A., 1924, ii, 658). 
Bliih’s view of the behaviour of helianthin has long ago been dis- 
carded. The formula ]SrMe 2 *R*S 03 Na for the internal salt is impos- 
sible from the chemical point of view. Dual ions and internal 
salts are always ‘‘charge isomerides,” the charges in the former 
being free, wlnlst in the latter they are bound by internal com- 
pensation of valencies. M. S. B. 

Ionisation Constant of H 3 rpoclilorous Acid. F. G. Soper 
(J. Ohem, Soc., 1924, 125, 2227— 2231).— Dilute solutions (10-^ to 
4x10"^) of hypochlorous acid have been distilled at 25° and the 
ratio of the concentration in the distillate to that in the original 
solution has been found to be constant =2-69. In this comiexion, 
the conclusions of Noyes and "Wilson (A., 1922, ii, 692) are criticised. 
From the value of the ratio and the concentration of hypochlorous 
acid in the distillate obtained from solutions of sodium hypochlorite, 
the hydrolysis constant for the latter at 25° is l*0x 10“® correspond- 
ing with the value POxlO"® for the ionisation constant of the 
acid. L. J. H. 

Conditions of Maximum Solubility : Gypsum. A. Colson 
{Compt. rend,, 1924, 179, 1041 — 1045). — Gypsum shows a maximal 
solubility at 35°, and, according to the thermochemical data of 
Berthelot, the heat of dissolution at this temperature is zero, a 
result which is said to be incompatible with theoretical conclusions. 
If the gypsum is previously dried at 140°, a supersaturated solution, 
when kept at 35°, deposits its excess of gypsum with the evolution 
of 8*8 cal. per g. of anhydrous salt. Nearly the same value is 
obtained by determining the heat of solution of the similarly dried 
powder and subtracting the heat of hydration. These values are 
in fair agreement with that calculated by means of the Clapeyron 
equation (7*7 cal. per g.). These results indicate that the heat of 
dissolution is positive at the point of maximum solubility. 

W. H..R. 
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Measurement of Vapour Pressures of Aqueous Salt 
Solutions by Depression of the Freezing Point of Nitro- 
benzene. N. V. SiDGWiCK and E. K. Ewbank (J. Glum. Soc,^ 
1924, 125, 2268—2273 ; ef. Eoberts and Bury, T., 1923, 123, 2037).— 
The freezing point of dry nitrobenzene is 5 ‘689°. The lowering in 
contact with solutions of known vapour pressure was determined and 
the relation may be expressed by the equation rf.=0*672p+0*00148p^. 
This is in harmony with the assumption that water exists in nitro- 
benzene as single and double molecules only, and that the relative 
proportions are determined by the mass-action law. From the 
data it may be calculated directly that [H 402 ]/[H 20 ]= 2 * 26 . "Ifhe 
vapour pressures of other^^solutions are then determined from*'Xrhq 
freezing points of nitroh^ene in j^quilibrium with them. 

L. J. H. 

Hydration of Salts and their Effect on the Vapour Pressure 
of Water. N. V. Sidgwick and E. K. Ewbaxk (J. Chem. Soc., 
1924, 125, 2273 — 2275; cf. preceding abstract). — The vapour 
pressure of some inorganic salt solutions is compared with the 
water of crystallisation of the solid salt. Those which are hydrated 
in the crystalline state give greater depressions, pointing to the 
hydration persisting corresj^ondingly in solution. Nitrates are 
exceptional and association of the anion is inferred. No similar 
regularity is shown by aqueous solutions of the alkali salts of w^eak 
organic acids. L. J. H. 

Equilibria at High Temperatures by the Pyrometric 
Method. N. A. Puschik and J. Y. Geebenschtschixow {Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1924, 113, 57 — ^78). — ^An apparatus is described 
for determining the cooling curve of a substance at a constant 
high pressure. By means of this, cooling curves have been obtained, 
under pressures up to 40C0 kg./sq. cm., for a number of compounds, 
namely, diphenyiamme, urethane, benzene, phenol, 

p-nitroanisoie, and trimethyicarbiaol dihydrate. In general, the 
experimental results are in good agreement vith those of other 
investigators by the manometric method. From the time required 
for crystallisation, the latent heat of fusion of urethane has been 
determined. It diminishes from 40*7 cal./g. at a pressure of 25 
kg./sq. cm. to 29-3 at 3050 kg./sq. cm., and the results agree well 
with those deduced by Bridgman {Proc. Amer. Acad., 1915, 51, 
118) from theoretical considerations. The temperature of transition 
from one crystallme form of phenol to the other is 64*4° under a 
pressure of 2200 kg. per sq. cm. (cf. Tammann, A., 1910, ii, 1051 ; 
Bridgman, loc. cii.}. The chief advantages of the pyrometric over 
the manometric method are : the greater rapidity in determination, 
the much smaller quantity of material necessary, the possibility of 
deter minin g at the same time the change of heat of fusion mth 
pressure,^ and also the possibility of employing the pyi’ometric 
method in the study of equilibrium in systems of more than one 
component (cl A., 1912, h, 331). M. S. B. 

Heat of Solution of Alkali Halides. J. Wust and E. Laitge 
(Z, EUMrochcm., 1924, 30, 523 — 528). — Heats of solution at 25° 
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have been measured by adiabatic calorimetry, at the dilute end by 
dissolving solid salts, at the saturated end by measuring heats of 
dilution. The integral heats of solution for a series of concen- 
trations up to saturation have been drawn up for chlorides, bromides, 
and iodides of potassium and sodium. Tor sodium salts, they lie 
throughout below those for the corresponding potassium salts, and 
in both series the integral heats are lowest for chlorides and highest 
for iodides. In the case of sodium halides, the curves show a 
maximum, which is especially well marked with sodium iodide, not 
far from the saturation point. W. A. C. 

Calorimetric Researches. VI. Determination of Heat of 
Conibustion of Salicylic Acid. Proposed Adoption of this 
Substance as Secondary Standard in Calorimetry. P. E. 
Verkade and J. Coops {Rec. frav. chim,, 1924, 43, 561 — 581). — 
The desirability of introducing a secondary standard for determining 
the thermal capacity of the calorimetric system is advocated. As 
standard substance salicylic acid is proposed, because it fulfils the 
following necessary conditions : Its heat of combustion is accurately 
known, viz., 5242 cal.^^/g. (air) or 5232 cal.^®/g. (vac.). It is 
easily obtainable in the pure state, is quite stable and not hygro- 
scopic. It is non-volatile and offers no difficulties in its com- 
bustion. W. E. E. 

Dependence of the Heat of Vaporisation and the Surface 
Tension of a Liquid on the Molecular Forces. J. J. 

Placinteanu (Z. pkysikal, Chein,, 1924, 113, 290 — 298). — ^The 
equation given by Hammick (A., 1919, ii, 389; 1920, ii, 85) showing 
the connexion between the molar latent heat of vaporisation and 
the surface tension of a liquid, viz., iHr/6=y7/d, where i4= 
molecular weight, r=heat of vaporisation per gram, y=snrface 
tension, F=molecular volume, and d=diameter of a molecule, has 
been derived by the author, who finds that the constant =3ir 
instead of 6. Using this new constant, he shows that it gives a 
better agreement with experimental results. M. B. D, 

Soluhility, Heat of Solution, and Lattice Energy of Salts. 
J. A. V. Butler {Z. 2^kysikal. Chem,, 1924, 113, 279—289). — ^A close 
parallelism exists between the heat of solution of salts and their 
solubility. The solubility can be estimated from the heat of solu- 
tion, modified by the condition of the surface. Since the heat of 
solution of a salt is equal to the difference between the sum of the 
heats of solution of its gaseous ions and its lattice energy, these are 
the fundamental quantities from which to estimate the solubility. 
A comprehensive series of values of the heat of hydration of salts 
has been calculated from their lattice energies (cf. Grimm, A., 
1923, ii, 16). These values confirm the addition rule of Pajans 
(A., 1920, ii, 12). M. B. D. 

Conductivity of Aqueous Perchloric Acid. E. Linde 
{Z, Elektrochem.y 1924, 30, 255 — ^259). — ^The conductivity of per- 
chloric acid has been measured at 25^^ over a range 1»06 — 13*50iV 
and at 50° from 4*25 — 14*04iV'. The conductivity reaches a 
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rnayiTmim at 25^ in 4*7A^-solution. The viscosity of these solutions 
has been measured over the same range of concentration and the 
values for the degree of dissociation, after correction for viscosity, 
show a maximum at HC104,3H20 (approx.) and a minimum at 
H[C104,2H20. The temperature coefficient of the specific con- 
ductivity of a 4‘7i\^-solution is 0*0125. M. B. D. 

Conductivity of Chlorides in Fused Antimony Trichloride 
and Ghosh’s Theory. Z. Klemensiewicz [Z. physiJcaL Chem,, 
1924, 113, 28 — 34). — Determinations of the electrical conductivity 
of solutions of potassium, rubidium, ammonium, and thallium 
chlorides in fused antimony trichloride have been made at 98*5°. 
By plotting values of log^ /x as ordinates against values of 100 as 
abscissae, ju. and >7 being the equivalent conductivity and concen- 
tration, respectively, straight-line graphs are obtained. The 
graphs for the first three chlorides are nearly parallel and the 
tangent of the inclmation to the axis of abscissae is in close agree- 
ment with that theoretically deduced by Ghosh for uni-univalent 
electrolytes. For thallium chloride, however, the tangent is much 
greater and approaches the value for bi-univalent salts, possibly on 
account of the subsidiary valencies due to tcrvalent thallium. With 
the help of Frycz and Tollcczko’s determinations of the transport 
number of the chlorine ion in antimony trichloride (“ Gedenkbuch 
der Lemberger Universitat,’* 1912) an extraordinarily high value, 
137'5, has been found for the average mobility of the chlorine ion. 
On the analogy of the behaviour of the hydroxyl ion in water, this 
might be due to the fact that the solvent and solute produce the same 
anion, but it is noteworthy that the correction applied by Ghosh 
in the case of the hydroxjd ion, in order to obtain the linear relation 
between log^ fx and 100 is not necessary here. The mobilities of 
K‘, NH4’, Bb’, and Tl’ are 25*5, 16*5, 22*5, and 21*5, respectively, 
considerably less than in water, namely, 64*7, 64, 67*6, and 66. 
This is not accounted for by the difference in viscosity of the two 
solvents. The conductivity of mercuric chloride is so small that it 
can only be accounted for by incomplete ionisation, and this suggests 
that the variations in the behaviour of the uni-univalent chlorides 
may also be due to the same cause, contrary to Ghosh’s complete 
ionisation theory. The effect of temperature on conductivity 
corresponds quaHtatively with Ghosh’s views, but a quantitative 
study is not possible owing to lack of data on the dielectric constant. 

M. S. B. 

Hectrical Conductivity of Solid Salts at High Tem- 
peratures. P. Vauxaxt {Coinpt. rend., 1924, 179, 530— -532; 
cf. A., 1922,^ ii, 418; 1924, ii, 456), — ^The conductivity of solid 
sodium chloride, measured over a wide temperature range, increases 
to a maximum at 28*6°, decreases up to 56*5°, and thence increases 
to a much greater value than that of the first maximum up to 420° j 
the highest temperature of experiment. On reheating immediately 
after the first experiment, the first maTirmim is practically absent 
whilst the conductivity values forming the second remain imchanged. 
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At the higher temperatures, the current passing is approximately 
proportional to the electrode surfaces, and the inference is drawn 
that the passage of electricity takes place oyer the whole cross- 
section of the solid. Potassium sulphate and chloride give similar 
results, but in the case of barium chloride maxima were observed at 
284° and 107*9°. The second of these has a particularly high 
value, being much greater than the value at 456°, the highest 
temperature employed. On reheating, both these maxima are 
absent. H. J. E. 

Migration of Ions in Solid Electrolytes. Le Blanc and 
M. ELroger {Z. Elektrochem,, 1924, 30 , 253 — ^255). — ^Tubandt’s 
experiments (A., 1921, ii, 426) are explained by assuming that the 
mobile ion is the one the displacement of which causes the least 
disturbance and suggest replacing the electrodes of the first cell by 
reversible iodine electrodes in order to test this theory. The 
experiments of Tubandt and Reinhold {Z. Elehtrochem,, 1923, 29, 
313) do not clear up the work of Ketzer (A., 1920, ii, 217) on the 
change in conductivity of lead chloride powder produced by adding 
small amounts of sodium chloride. M. B. D. 

Influence of Gelatin on Transport Numbers. G. 
ScATCHARB (J, Amer. Chem. Soo,, 1924, 46, 2353 — 2Z61), — criti- 
cism of recent work by France and his co-workers (A., 1922, ii, 114; 
1924, ii, 148). The values obtained {loc, cit.) for the transport 
numbers are shown not to have the significance ascribed to them. 
The proof that the change in the liquid- junction potential cannot be 
due to a change in the concentration of the acids is independent of 
the experimental results; these afford no evidence either for or 
against the conclusions reached by the authors. S. K. T. 

Introduction to a General Theory of Electromotive Force. 
E. Denina {Gazzetta, 1924, 54 , 750 — 165). — ^Theoretical. 

T. H. P. 

Determination of the Decomposition Potential of Alumin- 
ium Bromide in Aqueous Solution. W. D. Treadwell and 
H, Stern {Hdv, Chim. Acta, 1924, 7, 627 — 637). — From observations 
on the cell AljAlErg KBrIBrg Pt, the decomposition potential of 
aluminium bromide has been derived for temperatures from 60° to 
100°. The value for 100° is 1-76 volts. Since the heat capacities 
of the hydrated and anhydrous salts are nearly equal, there is 
practically no difference between the heat of hydration and the free 
energy of the process. Introducing this quantity a value of 1*76 + 
1*23 = 2*99 volts is obtained for the decomposition potential of 
saturated aqueous alummium bromide and 2*99 — 1*07 = 1*92 
volts for the normal potential of aluminium. Corresponding 
numbers have been obtained for aluminium chloride and iodide. 

H. T. 

DifEerences of Potential at the Boundaries of Solutions. 
R. Fricke and G. Rohmann {Z. ElektrooJiem., 1924, 30 , 537 — 544). 
— ^Measurements of P,D. in concentration cells comiected by 

2 * 
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capillary siphons are nofe trustworthy when the capillary bore 
is 0*3 mm . or less, or when the concentration is lower than O'liV’. 
At comparatively low normalities, the P.D. of sodium and potassium 
hydroxide solutions is slightly below the calculated P.D,, owing to 
incomplete dissociation. From 2 — onward, however, the P.D. 
found progressively exceeds that calculated. W. A. C. 

DiSusioa Potentials and Ionic Mobilities of Benzoates and 
Salicylates and their Modification by a Membrane of Parch- 
ment Paper. E, B. B. Peideaux and W. E. Ceooes [Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1924, 20 , 37 — 44). — ^The transport numbers of the anion 
calculated from the limiting conductivity and from observations 
of diffusion potentials for solutions of potassium and sodium benzoate 
and potassium salicylate are in good agreement. The mean values 
at 18° are potassium benzoate, 0*396; sodium benzoate, 0*310; 
potassium salicylate, 0*325. When a parchment paper diaphragm 
is interposed between the two solutions, a higher diffusion potential 
is found which corresponds with transport numbers of 0*318, 0*248, 
and 0*242, respectively, for these three salts. This is ascribed to 
the retardation of the anion by the membrane, the retardation being 
approximately constant for the tvro benzoates and greater in the 
case of the salicylate. S. S. 

Barium, and Strontium Amalgam Electrodes. P. S. 
Daknibe (J. Amer, Ohem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2385 — ^2390). — ^Three tj^s 
of electrodes for use with two-phase alkali and alkaline-eakih 
amalgams are described. The E.M.F. of barium and of strontium 
two-phase amalgams against calomel in O-lA^-solutions of the 
chlorides of the respective earth metals are 2*0240 and 2*2472 volts. 
These results are said to afford further evidence of the salt-like 
character of the mercurides. S. K. T. 

Seat of the Electromotive Force in the Galvanic Cell. 
J. A. Y. Bittlek (PM. Mag.y 1924, [vi], 48, 927 — 935 ). — An exten- 
sion of a previous paper (of. A., 1924, ii, 598). The existence 
of large metal contact P.D.’s is in no way inconsistent with 
the correspondence hetv'een the E.M.F. of a galvanic cell and the 
energy oi the chemical reaction occurring therem. The cell 
MjM’aqjH*aqH 2 jPt is taken as an example, and statistical expressions 
for the different jimctions M[Pt,MlM*aq, H'aqHgjPt, are combined 
to give an expression for the total E.M.F. of the combioation. 
Differentiation of this latter expression yields the Gibbs-Helmholtz 
equation. C. W. B. 

Zinc-Carbon Battery. H. D. Nyberg [Z. Elektrochem., 1924, 
549 — 552). — ^With a view to facilitate depolarisation of the carbon 
anode by means of atmospheric oxygen, the anode is made of 
porous carbon and is impregnated with parafBn, but in such a way 
that its outer surfaces are not prevented from being wetted by the 
electrolyte, which consists of 10% sodium hydroxide solution. The 
zinc cathode is converted into insoluble" zinc hydroxide when 
current is produced. An initial E.3I,F. closely approximating to 
the calculated value of 1*2 volts is obtained. W. A. C. 
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Photovoltaic Phenomena. R. Altltjbert {Compt, rend,^ 
1924, 179, 682 — 684; cf. A., 1923, ii, 827). — ^The effect of illumin- 
ation is to render cupric oxide electropositive and cupric bromide 
electronegative. With silver eliloride or sulphide, the sign of the 
efiect depends on the mode of formation and thielmess of the film ; 
for very thin films, the effects of red and blue rays are of opposite 
sign, but with thick deposits, the chloride becomes electropositive 
and the sulphide electronegative. Polarisation of opposite sign to 
that of the deposit always increases the effect slightly, whilst 
polarisation of the same sign diminishes or even annuls, but never 
reverses, the effect. If other conditions are equal, blue rays are 
more active in this respect than red rays. These results are not in 
accord with Athanasiu’s conclusions (A., 1924, ii, 239). Thermal 
and photochemical efiects may, indeed, be superposed on and may 
mask the photo-electric effect, but if precautions are taken to avoid 
the former and carefully cleaned electrodes are used, results attribut- 
able to a photo-electric mechanism are obtainable. T. H. P. 

Electrolysis at the Mercury Dropping Cathode. J. Hey- 
ROVSKY (Compt. rend., 1924, 179, 1044 — 1046; cf. A., 1924, ii, 598, 
599). — ^Theoretical. If tt and tt' are the potentials of the mercury 
dropping cathode in solutions of concentration c and c', and if the 
current intensities are identical in the tw^o cases, tt — tt' = RTj 
nF logs cjc', w^here m is the valency of the metal and B, T, and F 
are the usual energy symbols. The amnent-E .M .F . curves (cf. 
Heyrovsky, loc. cit.) in solutions of different concentrations are thus 
supeqDosabie, being simply moved a distance RTjnF log^ c/c' along 
the axis of potentials. But if there are only traces of a metal of the 
order lO"® mol. per litre, the shght electrolysis changes the con- 
centration of the ions that may be deposited, and the saturation 
current is soon attained, forming a wave in the Gmiont-E .M .F . 
curve, and the two curves are no longer superposable. W. H.-R. 

Electrol 3 rtic Polarisation. I. Cathodic Overvoltage of 
Lead. S. Glasstone (J. Chem. Soc., 1924, 125, 2414 — ^2423).— As 
long as bubble formation is taking place, the potential of an electrode 
at small current density measured by the direct method is almost 
identical with the instantaneous back E.3I.F. The overvoltage 
may be calculated from a formula of the t;^pe E = a + blog {I c), 
where c is a term which takes accoimt of the loss of potentiometric 
material by diffusion and may become important at low current 
densities. At appreciable current densities, the cathodic potential 
of a lead electrode is influenced by the presence of alkali-metaJ 
ions, probably owing to alloy formation, but the minimum over- 
voltage is miinfluenced. Roughening the surface of the electrode 
affects the minimum overvoltage. L. J, H. 

Hydrogen Overvoltage at Arsenic Cathodes. G. Grtjbe 
{Z. Elektrochem., 1924, 30, 517 — ^523). — The cathode potential at 
which hydrogen begins to be evolved from galvanically deposited 
crystalline arsenic is 0-358 volt in 2N- and 0*284 volt in ^-sulphuric 
acid. In sodium hydroxide solutions, it approximates to 1*0 volt. 

2*— 2 
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Turtlier expeiirdents show that the potential imparted by arsenic 
hydride when it decomposes at an arsenic electrode in presence of 
sodium hydroxide solution is also about 1*0 volt. Hence, whereas 
in acid solutions formation and decomposition of arsenic hydride 
play a minor part, in alkaline solutions electrolysis leads primarily 
to arsenic hydride, of which the hydrogen evolved is a decomposition 
product. W. A. C. 

Hydrogen Overvoltage on Alloys. P. Fischer [Z. physihal, 
Ghem,, 1924, 113, 326 — 328), — ^The hydrogen overvoltage for various 
alloys of cadmium, zinc, lead, tin, silver, and copper has been 
measured by experiments in OdiV’-sodium hydroxide solutions. The 
solution was stirred and the alloys were carefully polished. The 
author finds that the overvoltage is independent of the percentage 
composition of the alloy and is determined by the constituent having 
the smallest overvoltage. M. B. D. 

Passivity Phenomena and Cathodic Overvoltage. E. 
Liebreich and W. Wiederholt {Z. Elektrochem., 1924, 30, 263 — 
279). — ^The anodic and cathodic behaviour of chromium, iron, and 
mercury in l*02iV’-sulphuric acid is shown in a series of current- 
potential curves in which discontinuities divide them into several 
regions corresponding with different electrode processes. A 
chromium anode at high current densities dissolves as chromate, 
but at lower current densities and potentials below = + 1*3 volts 
this process ceases, the metal being probably coated with a chromic 
chromate film and dissolving only slightly. At about == + 0*5 
volt and a very small current density, the potential shows slight 
abrupt rise with falling current density and the true passive condition, 
ascribed to the insolubility of a film of chromic hydroxide, is attained. 
At zero current density, the passive metal has a potential of about 
ef^ = 045 volt. This passive condition persists, when the metal 

is made a cathode, at small current densities. At = — 04 volt, 
the curve rises steeply owing to the metal dissolving as Cr++ ions, 
which are partly oxidised near the electrode, giving secondary 
hydrogen evolution (a). At higher current densities, metal solution 
gives place entirely to direct hydrogen evolution at about ej, = — 0*5 
volt (5). Reducing the current density at an electrode in the 
condition (a) results in the metal returning to the passive state, but 
from the condition (6), the metal remains active even when the 
current is reduced to zero = — 048 volt). This base potential 
is retained when the metal is made an anode, but at a certain current 
density the potential jumps to a positive value and the metal 
dissolves as chromate. The curves for iron show similar dis- 
continuities, but they are less marked except in the case of the 
generally recognised passivation change. The passivity of iron 
differs from that of chrcmium chiefly in that it corresponds with the 
highest state of oxidation, and is explained by the existence of a 
tmnspa^nt film of a higher oxide. The curves for mercury are also 
discontinuous and cathodic treatment is shown to cause the formation 
of visible oxide fil ms before the potential for hydrogen evolution is 
reached. The authors conclude that on cathodic treatment of a 
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metal, the monatomic hydrogen, resulting from hydrogen-ion 
discharge, is at first used up in reducing any oxygen present and by 
being (^solved in or adsorbed on the metal. Hydroxyl ions thus 
accumulate at the metal surface and react to form hydroxides. 
After these processes have taken place, the evolution of hydrogen 
as gas is retarded by the performance of chemical work in reducing 
the hydroxide layer which has formed, as well as of surface WBrk 
in detaching the gas bubbles from the electrode. Film formation 
may thus be an essential factor in cathodic overvoltage as well as 
in passivity phenomena. M. B, D. 

Theory of Electrolytic Oxygen Evolution with Anodic 
Polarisation. I. Magnesium, Cadmitmi, Zinc, and Mercury 
Electrodes in Alkaline Solutions. F. Jirsa and K. Loris 
{Z, physikal. Chem,, 1924, 113, 235 — ^240). — ^The polarisation of 
magnesium, mercury, zinc, and cadmium anodes has been measured 
at 25° in A-sodium hydroxide for varying current densities. At 
low densities, the metals dissolve in the bivalent form ; Hg = — ■ 0-15 
volt, Cd == — 0*60 volt, and Zn = — 1*35 volts. On increasing 
the current density, oxygen is evolved and the metal becomes 
passive. The higher oxides formed are unstable, since when the 
current is stopped the potentials gradually sink to the above values. 
Magnesium, in contrast to the other metals, gives a more negative 
potential with increasing current density. M. B. D. 

Theory of Electrolytic Oxygen Evolution with Anodic 
Polarisation. II. Palladium in Alkaline Solution. F. 
Jirsa (Z. physiJcal. Chem., 1924, 113, 241 — ^247). — ^The relation 
between current density and the potential of a palladium anode 
(against the normal hydrogen electrode) has been studied in N- 
sodium hydroxide at 18°. The graphed results indicate that 
palladium may exist in at least two active states, in addition to the 
usual passive form. An electrode which has previously been heated 
in air is always passive. By comparing the potentials at which 
breaks occur in the current density-polarisation curves with those 
in the corresponding curves for the anodic and cathodic treatment 
of palladium coated with PdO and PdOg, respectively, it is concluded 
that in alkaline solution a palladium anode is oxidised in the follow- 
ing steps ; to PdgO (at + 0*15 volt) ; to PdO (at + 0*4 to 0*5 volt) ; 
to PdOg (at +0*95 volt); and to unstable PdOg at 1*22 volts. 
Oxygen evolution occurs at more positive potentials through the 
medium of PdOs, which breaks down into Pd 02 and oxygen. 

M. B. D. 

Conditions of the Appearance of Anode Bfteot in the 
Electrolysis of Fused Chlorides. T. A. Heppenstall and 
W. J. Shutt {Tram, Faraday /Soc., 1924, 20, 97 — 105). — Fused 
potassium, zinc, and lead chlorides were electrolysed with a conical 
anode arranged to vary the area of immersion in the fused mass. 
At a given temperature, the anode effect (a sudden large increase in 
resistance when the fused salt ceases to wet the anode) set in at a 
definite current density. This limiting current density increased 
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■with rising temperature ; at a giyen temperature, the superposition 
of alternating current on the direct current lowered the current 
density at which the anode effect appeared. Sodium chloride gave 
irregular results owing to corrosion of the cathode and crucible used. 

S. S, 

Electrochemical Behaviour of Chromium, N. Botjman 
{Rec. trav. chim,, 1924, 43, 399 — 4:02) .—From results previously 
obtained (A., 1924, ii, 150), the author calculates the ratio of chromic 
to chromous ions in the liquid boimdary layer to be 10'^ : 1, so that 
whilst the solution in which the chromium electrode is immersed 
consists of pure chromic sulphate, the boundary layer contains 
mainly chromous ions. In order to maintain chromium in an active 
condition, the hydrogen-ion concentration must be at least 10”®, 
and it would appear from previous reasoning that the boundary 
liquid is alkaline. This is attributed to an error in the value of the 
hydrogen solubility product, which is now shown to be abnormally 
large, in place of The author now regards his 

measurements of the potential of a chromium electrode on which 
another metal has been deposited as values of the potential of the 
two metals, the chromium not being completely covered by the small 
quantity of separated metal. H. J. E. 

Influence of Light and X-Rays on Anodically Polarised 
Platinum Electrodes. G, Gbube and L. Baumbistee (Z, 
Elektrochem., 1924, 30, 322 — ^332). — Platinised platinum electrodes 
which had lien treated with gaseous oxygen or anodically polarised 
were dipped in 2A-sulphuric acid and exposed to the light of a 
quartz mercury vapour lamp. The nobler the initial potential, 
Ae greater was the fall in potential. This continued in the same 
direction for 15 minutes after the light had been turned off, after 
which it rose again. Smooth platinum, coated with a golden-yellow 
oxide by superposition of alternating current on direct current, also 
showed an initial reduction of potential on exposure to light. On 
continued illumination, the potential rose imtil it was higher than 
the initial value and after four successive illuminations the total 
rise in potential was 0-179 volt. An electrode which had been 
strongly oxidised and kept in the dark showed no decrease in potential 
on exposure to light, but only a positive effect. The sensitivity 
of the electrode to light is weak in potassium cyanide and still 
weaker in sodium hy^oxide. The action of X-rays is similar to 
that of light. The results are explained on Baur’s photolysis theory 
(A., 1919, ii, 264). The electrodes are assumed to be covered vdth a 
solid solution of PtOg, PtO^, and PtO. In light, PtOg is converted 
into PtOg and PtO. The PtOg can then either decompose into 
PtOg and oxygen or recombme with PtO to form ROg. As to 
which of these reactions predominates depends on the relative 
eoncentrations of the oxides, t.e., on the potential of the electrode. 
The effect of increasing the (altematiog) current density on an 
oxygen electrode is to make its potential pass through a minimum 

M. B. B. 
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Studies in Electro-endosmosis, I. F. Fairbeother and 
H. Mastin (J. CJiem. Soc., 1924, 125, 2319 — ^2330). — ^An experi- 
mental method of measuring electro-endosmosis through a diaphragm 
of powdered material, together with the potential gradient across 
the diaphragm (using reversible electrodes) is described. The 
effective cross-section of the diaphragm is measured electrically. 
With carborundum powder, the electro-kinetic potential varies with 
hydrogen-ion concentration reaching a maximum in dilute alkali, 
the carborundum being relatively negative. In distilled water, 
the value is —0*0698 volt. Contrary to other observers, no reversal 
is observed up to N /50-hydrochloric acid. L. J. H. 

Magneto-chemical Phenomena. A. Schukarew {Z, pJiysikal. 
Chem,, 1924, 113, 441 — 463). — ^Numerous observations are recorded 
of currents observed between two electrodes immersed in a solution 
in which a chemical reaction is occurring or has just occurred, and 
of the effect on these currents of a strong magnetic field ; of the 
increase caused by a magnetic field in a current maintained between 
two plates in a space in which certain gaseous reactions are occurring, 
and of the current which arises between two electrodes when placed 
in a strong magnetic field and in the vicinity of one plate in an 
electrolytic cell carrying a small current. The last effect is similar 
to, but not identical with, the Hall effect. No explanation of these 
phenomena is suggested. G. M. B. 

Velocity of Bimolecular Reactions in Solutions- J. A. 
Christiansen {Z,physihal, Chem,, 1924, 113, 35 — 52). — ^Theoretical. 
Expressions f or thewelocity^of non-ionic and ionic bimolecular reactions 
in solution are deduced on the basis of the expression for the velocity 
of a bimolecular gas reaction, h ^ where 

h is the velocity, and G^ are the molar concentrations of the 
reacting gases 1 and 2, and v-^ 2 , ^^2 two characteristic constants. 

These equations are compared with Bronsted’s formula (A., 1922, 
ii, 699 ; see also Bjerrum, A., 1924, ii, 240). M. S. B. 

Kinetics of Coupled Reactions, R. Wegscheideb (Z. 
physihah Ghem., 1924, 113, 55 — ^56). — Polemical with Thiersch 
(A., 1924, ii, 666). M. S. B. 

Improvements in the Apparatus for Measuring the Velocity 
of Very Rapid Chemical Reactions. H. Hartridge and F. J. W. 
Eoughton {Froc, Camb, Phil. Soc.^ 1924, 22, 426—431). — ^A con- 
tinuation of previous work (A., 1923, ii, 746). More rapid reactions 
can now be investigated, four new modified types of the apparatus 
being described. One of them should be capable of dealing with 
reactions half completed in 1 /1 000 second, and has been tested with 
bimolecular reactions half completed in 1/700 second. A thermal 
method has been devised for determining the stages reached by a 
reaction at different intervals of time from its commencement. The 
principle of this method is to measure the temperature of the mixed 
fluid at different cross-sections of an observation tube. The 
apparatus employed allows the first observation of the temperature 
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to be taken 1/5000 second after the commencement of mixture, 
and for five subsequent measurements to be made at intervals of 
1/7000 second; it has been used with O-lJV^-hydrochloric acid and 
OdA^'-sodium hydroxide, to confirm the authors’ conclusions as to 
the rate of mixture attained in their previous experiments. 

L. E. G. 

Temperature Coefficient and Mechanism of a Chemical 
Reaction. E. 0. Bice, C. E. Ekylino, and W. A. Wesolowski (J. 
Amer. Chem, Soc. , 1924, 46, 2405 — ^2418). — -The temperature coefficient 
of a reaction is said to depend on certain “residual molecules” 
the concentration of which is very small and varies rapidly with 
the temperature. Thus acetone is probably largely hydrated in 
solution, and the non-hydrated molecules are “ residual molecules.” 
At least one reactant molecule must be a “ residual molecule ” if 
a reaction is to proceed with measurable speed; from this, the 
existence of slow unimolecular reactions is denied. Variation of 
the solvent has only a very slight influence on the temperature 
coefiieient of a reaction. The name “ protions ” is suggested for 
unsolvated ions. The errors accompanying the determination of 
reaction velocities are discussed in detail. S. K. T. 

Formation of Ammonia in the Oxyhydrogen Flame. H. 
Tominaca (Z. Elehtrochem,, 1924, 30, 528^ — 534). — It is pointed out 
that Maxted’s (T,, 1918, 113, 168, 386; 1919, 114, 113) extra- 
polation of Haber’s formula for the equilibrium Ng + 
to temperatures approaching 4000° is unsafe, since it leads to values 
for the specific heat of hydrogen and nitrogen which are somewhat 
too high. Moreover, the oxyhydrogen flame cannot be regarded 
merely as a source of heat, because at the temperatures concerned 
there is ^sociation of water vapour, with consequent formation of 
mtric oxide. In the author’s apparatus, mixtures of nitrogen (1 part) 
and hydrogen (1-S to 6*0 parts) were passed under pressures up to 
30 atm. on to an oxyhydrogen flame burning at a porcelain jet. 
Temperatures of about 3000° Abs. were observed. Approximately 
equal parts of ammonia and nitric oxide are formed. In agreement 
with calculation, the yield is increased as the temperature is lowered, 
t.e., as the amount of water formed is diminished. Considerably 
larger yields were obtained than by Maxted’s method. W. A. C. 

Limits for the Propagation of Flame in Inflammable Gas- 
Air Mixtures. I. Mixtures of Air and One Gas at Ordinary 
Temperature and Pressure. A. G. White (J, Chem, Soc 
1924, 125, 2387 — ^2396). — A summary of previous data is given. 
Lower and upper limits of propagation upward, downward, and 
horizontally have been determined afresh for ten combustible gases 
The relations previously found in the case of vapours (T. 1922 
121, holdl less well in these cases, but for carbon monoxide 
the hydrocarbons examined (except acetylene) the lower 
himts mav be calculated with reasonable approximation from the 
calorific values. [Cf. B., 1925, 2.] L. J. H 
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Mechanism of the Oxidation of the Iodine Ion by the 
Ferricyanide and Ferric Ion. C. Wagneb {Z, physikal. Ghem,, 
1924, 113, 261 — ^274). — On the assumption of the formation of a 
di-io^de ion (an additive product of atomic iodine and an iodide 
ion) the author explains the oxidation of iodide ions by ferricyanide 
ions and the retarding effect of the ferrocyanide ion on the rate of 
the reaction (cf. Just, A., 1908, ii, 825). In accordance with 
Herzf eld’s explanation (A., 1919, ii, 503) of the rate of formation 
of hydrogen bromide from its elements, it is assumed that there is 
a primary reaction resulting in the formation of a di-iodide ion, 
followed by two further concurrent reactions in which this ion is 
converted either into iodine or into two iodide ions. The same 
explanation applies in the case of oxidation of iodide ions by 
ferric ions. M. B. D. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. IX. Reduction of Permangsinate 
Passing from Neutral to Alkaline Solution. J. Holluta 
{Z. physikal. Chem.^ 1924, 113, 464 — 481; cf. A., 1924, ii, 115, 
137), — continuation of previous work. The influence of the 
hydroxyl ions on the velocity of the reduction of permanganate by 
sodium formate in slightly alkaline solutions has been studied. 
The results are fully in accord with the theories previously developed. 
The effect of the hydhoxyl ions increases ^adually with increasing 
concentration of alhali, manganate appearing more and more as an 
intermediate product in the process. The two stages in the reaction 
(A., 1922, ii, 771) characteristic of strongly alkahne solutions can 
be detected at relatively low hydroxyl-ion concentrations, although 
not so clearly. A side reaction occurs when the concentration of 
alkali is very low, according to the equations Mn04'+HC0o'+ 
H20=H2l^In04'+HC03' and 2MnO^'+20n'+B.CO^'=^2M.nOl''+ 
HCOs'+HgO. With slight alkalinity hydroxyl ions cause a dimin- 
ution of the oxidising action of permanganate owing to a decom- 
position of the manganate first formed with regeneration of per- 
manganate. G. M. B. 

Velocity of Esterification of w-Butyric Acid in Glycerol. 
A. Kaelak and B. Obogi {Rec. trav. cMm., 1924, 43, 512 — 525). — 
The velocity of esterification of n-butyiic acid at 25® in absolute 
glycerol, or in glycerol+l| mol. of water per litre, is proportional 
to the concentration of the catalyst (hydrochloric acid). In glycerol, 
the retarding action of water is less than in alcohol. The velocity 
of esterification of butyric acid without a catalyst was measured in 
absolute and aqueous glycerol at 183° and the reaction was found 
to be sesquimolecular ” (so also for benzoic acid). The water 
had not a retarding, but a weakly accelerating action when its con- 
centration was 1 J to 2 mol. per litre. P. M. H, 

Mutarotation. R. Kuhn and P. Jacob {Z. physikal. Ohem., 
1924, 113, 389 — 431). -^Measurements of the velocity of mutarot- 
ation of dextrose in aqueous solutions having p^ values from 0*77 
to 8*64 show that the isomeric change occurs chiefly to un-ionised 
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molecules. Dextrose is found to liave an acid dissociation constant 
of 10*5x10“^^ at 25®, agreeing well with the value of Michaelis 
and Rona (A., 1913, ii, 379), whilst a basic dissociation constant is 
indirectly estimated to be 7*8 xlO”^*^ at 25°, The observations 
show that the velocities of change of undissociated molecules, 
cations, and anions are, respectively, 0*0104, 54*4, and 113*2, and 
the observed velocities of mutarotation are given bv A;=0*0104+ 
0*334[H*]+934o[OH'] (cf. Hudson, A., 1907, ii, 942)/ 

Observations of the influence of a number of alkali salts and also 
of acetate, phosphate, and citrate mixtures on the velocities of 
mutarotation are discussed in detail from the point of view of the 
activity theory, and the reaction velocity is shown to be propor- 
tional, not to the concentration (Bronsted, A., 1922, ii, 699), but 
to the activity of the reacting molecular species. The conclusion 
of Baker, Ingold, and Thorpe (T., 1923, 125, 268) that water is 
not involved in the mutarotation of tetra-acetylglucose in methyl- 
alcoholic solution is confirmed for dextrose in aqueous solution by 
the fact that the velocity of the change does not vary, as the par- 
ticipation of the water in the reaction would require, when the 
activity of the water is varied in solutions of 2 — 50% concentration. 

Measurements of the velocity of the Lobry de Bruyn change of 
dextrose in presence of alkalis show this to be an ionic phenomenon. 
The constitution of the ions is discussed and the conclusion is 
reached that the hydrogen ion separates from the terminal hydroxyl 
group, the spatial coirnguration of the groups attached to the 
second carbon atom being unaltered. The mechanism of the Lobry 
de Bruyn and the Fischer inversions is considered. The enolisation 
theory is supported by the behaviour of sugars in alkaline solution 
towards permanganate, but the conclusion of Armstrong and 
Hilditch (T., 1919, 115, 1410), that there is no connexion between 
the alterations in structure revealed by their experiments and 
those involved in mutarotation, is disproved by a study of the 
permanganate reduction in phosphate buffer solutions of known 
Ps; in which the mini m um reducing effect coincides with the 
minimum of velocity of mutarotation (at pn 3*0 — 4*5), Corre- 
sponding results are obtained with lactose and arabinose. In the 
case of laevulose, a maximum reaction velocity vdth permanganate 
was found between two minima-, and this is" held to indicate the 
existence of a particularly reactive form of Isevulose in phosphate 
solutions between pn 3 and 4. G. M, B. 

Reaction of some Glycols with Acetone. P, H. Hermans 
(Z. physikah Chem.^ 1924, 113, 337 — 384; cf. Boeseken and 
Hermans, A,, 1924, i, 257). — ^The Boeseken boric acid method is 
trustworthy only where a comparison is made of molecules so 
closely related as to eliminate errors due to direct constitutive 
influences on conductivity. The degree of formation of cyclic 
acetals by reaction with acetone is now shown to give results 
qualitatively parallel with those obtained by the boric acid method 
in the cases of a number of glycols. Exact measurements are 
recorded for the equilibrium, and the velocity of the reaction at 
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two temperatures, between acetone and c^’^-hydriiidene-l : 2-diol, 
cis-tetraliydronaphthalene-l : 2- and -2 : 3-diols, and the two stereo- 
isomeric hydrobenzoins. The results in the case of the two hydro- 
benzoins are explained by the assumption that the two phenyl 
groups repel each other strongly and hinder free rotation. This 
conception and the suggested mechanism of the reaction are sup- 
ported by a thermodynamic consideration of the data obtained. 
The critical mcrement in such a reaction may be of a complex 
nature, one portion being due to a *■" steric increment ’’ involved in 
the preliminary passage of the molecule into the suitable orientation 
for reacting with acetone ('* steric activation G. M, B. 

Reducibility of certain Metallic Halides by means of 
Hydrogen. F. db Cabu {Atti E. Accad, Lincei, 1924, [v], 33, 
ii, 94 — 97), — Measurements have been made of the proportions of 
the halides undergoing reduction at various temperatures when a 
definite quantity of hydrogen is passed over stannic, stannous, 
cupric, cuprous, lead, and cobalt halides. The chlorides are reduced 
in smaller proportion than the bromides and these in smaller pro- 
portion than the iodides, and the halogens are given up the more 
readily by the metal with the higher than by the same metal with 
lower valency. [Cf. B., 1924, 941.] T. H. P. 

Oxidation of Hydrogen by Potassium Permanganate. E. 
Wilke and H. Kuhn (Z. physikal, Ghem., 1924, 113, 313 — 325). — 
Measurements of the amount of hydrogen oxidised when the gas is 
bubbled through a solution of potassium permanganate show that 
the reaction is not so simple as was assumed by Just and Kauko 
(A., 1911, ii, 494). The anomalies are probably due to the separ- 
ation of manganese dioxide. The velocity of oxidation is decreased 
by the addition of acid and alkalis or by the action of Z-rays. 

M. B. D. 

Electromagnetic Nature of Colloidal, Enzyme, and Catal3rtic 
Action 8ind its Significance. N. E. Ditman {Scieiice, 1924, 60, 
183 — 184). — ^If hydrogen peroxide solution and colloidal platinum 
suspension, in separate vessels, are connected by a platinum or 
other metallic wire, a well-marked evolution of gas occurs from 
the hydi'ogen peroxide. If the primary circuit of an induction coil 
forms part of the conductor, and one pole of the secondary circuit 
is connected with another quantity of hydrogen peroxide, evolution 
of oxygen occurs much more rapidly than from samples connected 
with the primary coil or directly with the colloidal suspension. It 
would appear that an interrupted or oscillating electrical effect 
must pass through the metaUio conductor. A similar result is 
obtained with various colloidal substances and with small detached 
pieces of platinum, copper, or iron. Potassium permanganate 
appears to produce a similar effect, as also does pancreatiu in 
sodium carbonate solution. The production was observed of 
peptone from albumin solutions connected in the above manner 
with a solution of pancreatiu in sodium carbonate, A. A. E. 
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Landolt’s Reaction. IV. J. Eogert (Z. Elelctrochem,, 1924, 
30, 501 — 503 ; cf. A,, 1921, ii, 686). — Sodium thiosulphate catalyses 
the second stage of Landolt’s reaction, viz., I 03 '+ 5 r+ 6 H’= 3 l 2 + 
SHgO. The experiments do not decide whether the true catalyst 
is thiosulphate ion or sulphur in colloidal suspension. When the 
reagents are present in 0-001i\r-solution, thiosulphate in NJIO^ 
concentration accelerates the reaction velocity by 7%. Similar 
effects are observed when a crystal of sulphur is momentarily 
dipped into the solution, and this provides a delicate test for traces 
of sulphur. The inference is drawn that iodine is acted on more 
rapidly by sulphite ion than by thiosulphate ion. W. A. C. 

Behaviour of Active Hydrogen. K. F. Bonhoeffer {Z. 
plujsikal. Cheyn., 1924, 113, 199 — ^219).— Active hydrogen produced 
in long vacuum tubes (cf. Wood, A., 1920, ii, 569; 1921, ii, 665) 
is found to reduce certain metallic oxides, hahdes, and sulphides. 
Sulphur, arsenic, and phosphorus are converted into their corre- 
sponding hydrides, and oleic acid is hydrogenated. Molecular 
hydrogen is formed under the catalytic influence of thin layers of 
metals or metallic oxides. The amount thus formed was deter- 
mined by smearing the bulb of a thermometer with the metal or 
its oxide and noting the rise in temperature. The catalytic activity 
of a metal depends on its previous treatment and corresponds 
with its hydrogen overvoltage value, metals with high overvoltage 
being poor catal 3 ^sts. The results are best explained on the assump- 
tion that active hydrogen is monatomic hydrogen. M, B. D. 

Active Hydrogen. K, F. Boxhoeffer (Z. phydkal, Chem,, 
1924, 113, 492 ; cf . preceding abstract). — Errata. G. M. B. 

Activation of Oxygen in the Slow Oxidation of Sodium 
Sulphite. W. P. JoRissEX and C. vax dex Pol (Rec. trav. cMm., 
1924, 43, 582 — 585 ). — K study of the simultaneous oxidation of 
sodium sulphite and sodium antimonite, when mixed in aqueous 
solution in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate (Jorissen, 
Z. physikal. Chem., 1897, 22, 34; A., 1900, ii, 720). {a) The 
mixture was titrated with iodine immediately after its preparation 
and then at intervals of some days until the value was constant. 
The difference between the initial and final titrations was double the 
titration corresponding with the sodium sulphite originally present. 
(b) A solution of sodium sulphite, sodium antimonite, and sodium 
hydrogen carbonate was allowed to oxidise at 30° in a closed vessel 
fitted with a manometer. At the same time, an equal quantity of 
sodium sulphite solution was diluted with water to the same total 
volume and allowed to oxidise at 30° in an identical apparatus. 
Although the sodium sulphite solution alone was completely oxidised 
after 2 days, the absorption of oxygen by the mixture continued 
for 6 days. At the end of that time, the fall of pressure caused by 
the mixture was double that caused by the sodium sulphite alone. 
Thus the quantity of oxygen activated by the sodium sulphite is 
equal to that which it absorbs itself. Potassium carbonate, 
potassium hydroxide, and to a small extent quinol, inhibit the 
activation of oxygen by sodium sulphite. W. E, E. 
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Autocatalysis. A. Quartaroli {GazzeUa, 1924, 54, 713 — 750). 
— ^Results are given of a large number of experiments on the 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in presence of metallic oxides 
or hydroxides. In alkaline solution, the decomposition effected by 
hydroxides of the heavy metals is distinctly febrile, the velocity of 
the reaction sometimes increasing to one hundredfold its initial 
value, then remaining stationary for a time, and afterwards 
diminishing more or less rapidly. With certain oxides, such as 
mercuric oxide, the decomposition exhibits an ephemeral febrile 
period, owing to the formation of an active catalyst, which after- 
wards undergoes rapid decomposition. When cupric hydroxide is 
used, under certain conditions there are formed green oxides of 
enormous catalytic activity, which increases with dilution of the 
hydrogen peroxide and of the copper; thus the velocity increases 
continuously as the reaction proceeds and is approximately inversely 
proportional to the mass of the reagents. Of all the metals 
examined, silver, or better, its oxide catalyses the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide most actively ; gold is slightly less effective. 

The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide under the influence of 
colloidal metals is a unimolecular reaction, whilst in presence of 
powdered and presumably inert substances, such as amorphous 
carbon, the velocity diminishes continuously as the reaction 
proceeds. T, H. P. 

Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide by Iron Salts. E. Spital- 
SKY and N, Pbtin (Z. physikal. Ghent., 1924, 113, 161 — 198). — 
The existence of ferrous iron in the presence of hydrogen peroxide 
(Manchot and Wilhelms, A., 1901, ii, 658) indicated by the form- 
ation of a blue precipitate when potassium ferricyanide is added, 
may be due to reduction of the ferricyanide by hydrogen peroxide. 
The catalysis of hydrogen peroxide on the addition of ferrous 
sulphate has been studied in both acid and alkaline solutions. In 
acid solutions, the reaction velocity is accurately reproducible. 
Previous results which show that the reaction velocity is directly 
proportional to the iron concentration and inversely proportional 
to the hydrogen-ion concentration are confirmed. In slightly acid 
and neutral solutions, the catal^^sis is complicated by the formation 
of a yellow basic precipitate which is catalytioally inactive. This 
precipitate has an indnect retarding action for which alternative 
explanations are suggested. The catalytic activity of the clear 
solution is determined by its content of ferric and hydroxyl ions. 
In sHghtly alkaline solutions a reddish-brown precipitate is formed 
which at first has a strong catal 3 rtic activity, but this disappears 
as the precipitate ages. The clear solution is inactive. In strongly 
alkaline solutions, the reaction is again homogeneous until near the 
end, when the reddish-brown precipitate again separates. 

M. B. D. 

Influence of some Non-inflammable Vapours of Organic 
Liyiids on the Limits of Infleunmability of Methane-Air 
Mixtures. W, P. Jorissen and J. C. Metjwissek {Bee. tra%.. 
chim., 1924, 43, 591— 597; cf. A., 1924, i, 263).— The observed 
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limits of inflammability depend on the nature of both explosion 
vessel and spark. The limits for pure methane-air mixtures are 
found to be: at 20°, 8*7 and 11*55% (by v6l.7"“df’'ineth.9M ; at 
11*5°, 4*9 and 12*6%; in a round-bottomed flask of ll5§kc.c. 
capacity, at 20°, 5*15 and 13*65%. For technical methane jthe 
limits are : at 20°, 5*15 and 10*15% ; at 11*5°, 4*5 and 12’6%j 

At 7*9"^, in the presence of 7*2% (by voi.) of pure carbon t^ra- 
chloride vapour, the limits for pure methane are 6*4 and 8*9|>% ; 
at 10*1°, vith 7*5% of vapour, 7*4 and 8*15% ; at 11*0° with 7*8% 
of vapour, the limits coincide at 7-8%. 

With technical methane commercial carbon tetrachloride com- 
pletely inhibits explosion under the follomng conditions : 

9*6% of vapour at 15*0° between the limits 8*65 and 10*0% ; ,with 
9*0% of vapour at 14*0° between 8*65 and 10*2% ; with 8*5 — 8*7% 
of vapour at 13*0° between 8*6 and 9*8%. 

Explosion is also inhibited by 8*5 to 8*6% of pure carbon tetra- 
chloride vapour at 13*0° between 8*0 and 9*0%. With 7*5% ofj’pure 
vapour at 10*0°, the limits of inflammability coincide at 8f5% ; 
with 7*2% of vapour at 8*0° the limits are 7*9 — ^9*7%. 

With technical methane, trichloroethjdene completely inhibits 
explosion under the foilovdng conditions : with 3*5-^*6% of 
vapour at 5*0°, between 7*7 and d' 0 % ; with 2*7% of the vapour 
at 0-2°, between 8*0 and 9*6%, f 

Using one particular burette, the limits of inflammability of pure 
methane-air mixtures in the presence of 5*8% of trichloroethylene 
vapour are 2*6 and 9*8%. 

In the case of pure methane-air mixtm’es trichloroethylene de- 
presses the lower limi t of inflammability very considerably. This 
anomaly is thought to be due to the presence in the trichloroethylene 
of some lower-boiling inflammable constituent. W. E. E. 

Electrolytic Separation of Base Radioactive Elements. 
F, Todt (Z, physical. CMm,^ 1924, 113, 329 — 335). — Systematic 
study of the separation of radium and its isotopes (thorium-X and 
actinium-X), thorium and its isotope, and actioium or meso- 
thorium-II (cLA., 1912, ii, 10; 1913, ii, 821: 1914, ii, 607; 1915, 
ii, 126). Thorium-X is separated from calcium by depositing it 
electrolytically on a silver wire cathode covered with a layer of 
silver chromate. The chromate precipitate containing only 0*5 mg. 
of barium can now be redissolved in h^^drochloric acid and electro- 
lysed without difficulty. Thorium is deposited cathodically in 
0*iA"-hydrogen chloride, using a high current-density. Meso- 
thorium-n is electrolysed in 0*lX-hydrogen chloride containing 
ferric chloride and barium chloride. The barium chloride increases 
.the conductivity of the solution and mesothorium-II is deposited with 
the iron owing to the similarity of their hydroxides. M. B. D. 

Anodic Oxidation of Gold. III. F. JniSA and H. Jelinek 
{Z, EleUrochem,, 1924, 30, 534 — 537 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 692). — ^From 
electrolytically prepared solutions of auric nitrate, by hydrolysis, 
the solubihty product [Au'**] x [OH']® = 5*5x10"^® is deduced, 
in fair agreement with the result horn auric sulphate. Hence the 
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solubility of auric hydroxide is 2*4 x jxioL per litre. The value 
of the potential Au — ^Au*'* is found to be +1*37 volts, confirming 
previous-results. The affinity constant of auric hydroxide, allowing 
for formation of HAu(S 03)2 in sulphuric acid solutions, is calcu- 
late to be 1*1x10"®, so that the basicity of the former is similar 
to 4hat of hydrazine. W. A. C. 

Ratifying* Action of Contact Detectors. I. Strakski (Z. 
physikal, Chem., 1924, 113, 131 — 144). — ^The possible mechanism 
of the process required by the electron theory (cf. Schottky, Z. 
Physik, 1923, 14, 99) of the rectif^dng action of a contact detector, 
consisting of a conductor in the form of a point and a crystal of a 
metallic compound, is discussed. Ever}" atom is subjected to 
stresses, due to the electric fields produced by neighbourmg atoms, 
and these tend to bring about deformation. The extent of deform- 
ation increases with atomic volume, and is therefore much greater 
in the anion than in the cation. The deforming action of the cation 
on the anion increases with the charge on the former, and should 
be greatest in the heavy metals, especially as, in compomids contain- 
ing heavy metals, the ions are nearer together than in compoimds 
containing cations which have the atomic structure of the rare 
gases ; (Fajans and Herzfeld, A., 1921, ii, 174). The deformation 
taking place may result in a tendency for the anion to lose an 
electron, either by electron emission from the molecule, or by 
transference to the cation whereby the molecule changes from a 
heteropolar to a homopolar condition. Either process would tend 
to a rectifying action on the passage of an alternating current. 
At high temperatures, affialis and alkaline-earth axides show high 
electron emission, and at the same time they may exert a rectify- 
ing action. The heavy metal cations have not the large repulsive 
power due to the inert gas structure, and, instead of electron emis- 
sion, there is probably a tendency to the production of a homopolar 
state. Any heteropolar compound should be capable of becoming 
a detector, but those must be the most sensitive in which the anion 
is already so much deformed that only a very small increase of 
energy is necessary to cause the transference or emission of an 
electron. Oxides, sulphides, selenides, and tellurides are chiefiy 
employed as detectors. The halides do not give such deformable 
anions and the nitrides are already more or less homopolar com- 
pounds. If the point rests on more cations than anions on the 
crystal lattice, the cun^ent vill flow from the point to the crystal and 
vice versa^ poor response being obtained if the numbers of the two 
types of ion are nearly equal. The direction will probably depend 
also on the amount of pressure brought to bear by the point on the 
crystal surface. With too large a current strength there may be 
transference or emission of the whole anion and a regrouping of 
the atoms, accompanied by an inversion of the current. By cpn- 
tiaued action the crystal may be ruined, M. S, B. 

Fluorescence and the General Laws of Reaction Velocity. 
J. Pebrin and (Mlle.) Chouokoto {GompL rend., 1924, 17ff, 
1401 — 1406). — ^An application of Arrhenius’ conception of acti- 
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vated molecules and tlia quantum theory to certain photochemical 
reactions. The actinic destruction of methylene-blue and of 
eosin in glycerol has been studied. In this solvent, the concen- 
tration of molecules in the critical state is fixed by the temperature 
and is proportional to where V 2 is the frequency of the 

radiation effecting the conversion of the glycerol molecules into the 
critical state. This frequency corresponds with an infra-red 
absorption of 3-3/x. The fluorescence of these substances decreases 
with concentration. It follows from the theory developed that if 
the concentration of the critical molecules is decreased, the destruc- 
tion in glycerol is diminished. For the same light intensity, the 
destruction of methylene-blue (1 in 5000) in glycerol was one -tenth 
as great as at a concentration of 1 in 50,000. Similar results 
were obtained with eosin. Methylene-blue was studied in varying 
concentrations of glycerol and it was found that the “pseudo’’ 
velocity constant decreases as the glycerol concentration increases. 
In the case of eosin, which has previously been shown to react 
directly vdth ordinary (not critical) molecules of glycerol, the velocity 
constant was found to be directly proportional to the concentration 
of the latter. A hypothesis is advanced to explain these results. 

Lf. L. B. 

Oxidation of Hydrogen Iodide. II. C. Wii^ther (Z. 
physihal Ohem,, 1924, 113, 275— 278).— Polemical, in reply to 
Plotnikov (A., 1924, ii, 668). B. D. 

Photochemical Decomposition of Gaseous Sulphur Dioxide. 
R. A. Hill {Tram, Faraday Soc,, 1924, 20, 107— 112).— The decom- 
position of sulphur dioxide by light of a small range of frequencies 
has been studied using the radiation from a mercury lamp passed 
through suitable filters. The line 313fi/x was found to be responsible 
for 94% of the decomposition under the conditions of the experi- 
ment; it is concluded, however, that any wave-length withm the 
absorption band is capable of bringing about decomposition if it is 
of sufficient intensity. The thermal decomposition of sulphur 
dioxide is discussed in terms of the radiation quantum hypothesis, 

S, S. 

Photo-electric Properties of Silver Halides and the 
I^echanism of the Formation of the Photographic Latent 
Image. R. AuntiBERT (Compt. rend,, 1924, 179, 1046 — 1049). — 
An explanation is given of the formation of the photographic latent 
image in terms of the photo-electric properties of the silver halides 
(Audubert, ibid., 1924, 179, 682). The silver halide micellae 
are surrounded by a gel in the water of which the silver halide 
molecules can dissolve and ionise ; a potential d^erence probably 
exists between the grain and the electrolyte. Under the influence 
of light, an electron leaves the halide ^ain, enters the electrolyte, 
and attaches itself to a silver ion, which thereby becomes a free 
atom. At the same time, a chlorine ion leaves the electrolyte and 
dSscharges on the surface of the granule. These two ions are then 
immediately replaced by the dissolution of a further molecule of 
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the halide. In this way, exposure to light produces a number of 
free metallic atoms which act as nuclei for further reduction under 
the influence of the developer. The number of nuclei formed will 
depend on the length of the exposure, and wiH be greater with 
rays of short wave-lengths, since these are specially active in 
producing photo-electric effects. Calculation shows that the expul- 
sion of an electron is favoured by increase in size of the particles. 

W. H.-R. 

Photochemical Decomposition of Silver Bromide. E. J. 
Hartung (J. Chem, Soc., 1924, 125, 2198 — 2207). — ^The decom- 
position of silver bromide was investigated by means of a Steele- 
Grant microbalance sensitive to 2x10"^ mg. A silver film was 
deposited on a flat silica support and freed from occluded matter 
by ignition at 400° in a silica flask. It was then brominated. The 
relative weights of silver and bromine were in all cases within 
0*1% of the theoretical. A glass exposing vessel is described into 
which the film could be sealed. In a side tube through which the 
vessel was exhausted was placed a roll of copper gauze as bromine 
absorbent. After exposure, the film was weighed, exposed to 
bro min e vapour, and weighed again. With the use of copper 95% 
of the bromine content of the film was removed by insolation; 
with less efficient absorbents, somewhat less. It is suggested that 
the 5% not removed is due to contamination of the reduced silver 
film by gases from the glass walls of the vessel or from the atmo- 
sphere. The rate of bromination of silver films was studied by 
exposing films for varying times to a definite concentration of 
bromine vapour in a large flask. No discontinuity which might 
indicate the formation of a sub-bromide could be detected. Insol- 
ated silver bromide films absorb bromine much more rapidly than 
freshly-prepared silver films, presumably on account of different 
surface conditions. C. I. 

Mercury and Helium. J. J. Manley (Nature, 1924, 114, 8G1). 
— ^Under certain conditions, and in the presence of an electric 
glow discharge, mercury and helium combine to form mercury 
helide. This is a stable substance, decomposed at a bright red 
heat, and is but slightly absorbed by charcoal cooled in liquid ak ; 
it has not yet, however, been analysed quantitatively. A. A. E. 

Active Hydrogen. E. Paneth (Z, EleUrochem,, 1924, 30, 
504 — 507). — ^Active hydrogen, supposed to have the composition 
H3, has been obtained by two methods. Hydrogen may be passed 
over an incandescent Nemst filament, but within a short time the 
filament is partly reduced and becomes useless. Alternatively, 
hydrogen is passed under reduced pressure through a palladium 
capillary heated to redness. All the active hydrogen formed was 
retained by a U-tube dipping in liquid air, and was given off again 
when the refrigerant was removed. The active hydrogen, which 
at best was formed in traces only, was detected by its reactions wiih 
sulphur and with tungstic acid. W. A. 0. 
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Polysulphides of the Alkali Metals. V. Lithium Mono- 
sulphide and Disulphide. J. S. ThojMAS and J. H. Jones 
(J. CJiem. Soc., 1924, 125, 2207— 2214) —Lithium hydrosulphide 
alcoholate was heated very rapidly in a vacuum at 300°, yielding a 
faintly yellowish-brown mixture of lithium monosulphide and 
lithium ethoxide. This was treated with a current of hydrogen, 
containing 10% of hydrogen sulphide, at 120°, the ethoxide being 
reconverted into hyd?osulphide. It was then heated to 300° in 
presence of phosphoric oxide and solid potassium hydroxide, when 
nearly pure lithium monosulphide was obtained. Lithium disul- 
phide was prepared by boiling alcoholic lithium hydrosulphide 
with sulphur and concentrating the solution obtained, both 
operations being performed in a current of dry hydrogen. No higher 
polysulphide was produced. The solubility of sulphur in 0‘5N- 
alcoholic lithium hydrosulphide was found to be, at 80°, 7*99 parts 
of sulphur to 2 parts of metal ; at 25°, 6*94 parts of sulphur, and at 
15°, 6*52 parts of sulphur. The excess of sulphur in these solutions 
over that present in the disulphide is to be accounted for by residual 
valency. The constitution of the disulphide was demonstrated 
by treatment with allyl iodide, diallyl disulphide being formed. 


Normal and Basic Copper Sulphate. A. KIruger (/. pr, 
Chem.y 1924, [h], 108, 278 — ^296; cf. Cassehnami, Z, anal. Ghem., 
1865, 4, 24). — ^By warming a dilute solution of copper sulphate 
(5 g. per litre) in presence of sodium acetate, a green precipitate, 
approx, 8 Cu 0,2S03,7H20, was produced. By the slow hydrolysis 
of copper sulphate in dilute solution, a small quantity of precipitate 
of variable composition is produced; solutions containing 10-^0 g. 
of copper sulphate per litre give a precipitate having the formula 
6 Cu 0,2S03,5H20 {cf. Pickering, A., 1883, 853). The first compound 
is also produced by hydrolysis in the slightly alkahne solution 
obtained by the addition of potassium hydrogen carbonate. It 
corresponds very closely with the mineral langite, 4Cu0,SO3,4H2O, 
which may be produced by the hydrolysis of copper sulphate in 
dilute solution in presence of sodium acetate, potassium hydrogen 
carbonate, or magnesium oxide imder very definite conditions of 
temperature and concentration, as a pale blue, crystalline precipitate, 
insoluble in water. On addition of a little copper sulphate or acetic 
acid to the aqueous suspension, the green salt, SCu0,2S03,7H20, 
is produced. With alkalis or alkah carbonates, a dark i)rown, 
amoi^hous hydroxide is produced. By hydrolysis of a very dilute 
solution of copper sulphate with potassium hydroxide, an amor- 
phous precipitate, 4CuO,S03,5H20, is produced. The following 
formulae are proposed for the basic copper sulphates described : 

[Cu( 0H)2]3 ,CHiS 04,2 Ho 0; [Cu(0H)2]g,GuS04,Ho0 ; 

2;[Cu(0H)2]3,CuS0j,H20. 

Langite appears to be formed by digestion of the brown copper 
hydroxide in excess copper sulphate solution at 30 — 40°, the precipi- 
tate becoming green, and being, apparently, an adsorption com- 
pound. Details are given for the preparation of the dark amor^ 
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plious copper hydroxide, 8CiiO,HoO, and for the preparation of 
normal copper sulphate. A. E. C. 

Action of Chlorine on Mercury. A. F. 0. Getman ( J. Physical 
Chem,, 1924, 28 , 1218 — 1220). — ^Polemical against Venkataramaiah 
(A., 1923, ii, 149). M. B. D. 

ThaUous Thallic Halides. A. J. Berry {Proc. Camb. Phil, 
Soc., 1924, 22, 363 — ^368). — Solutions of thallous and thallic chlorides 
containing the two halides in varying proportions were prepared, 
and the composition of the crystals deposited from such solutions 
determined. Whilst the composition of the liquid phase could be 
varied over a wide range, the composition of the solid phase deposited 
was practically constant and corresponded with the formula 
TlClgjSTlCL That this substance is therefore a definite compound 
and not the end member of a series of mixed crystals as is considered 
by Meyer (A., 1900, ii, 655) was confirmed by the fact that it recrys- 
tallised unaltered from O-OlA^-hydrochloric acid. The compound, 
TlBr3,3TlGl, orange-red crystals, can be x^repared by the action of 
thaUous chloride on solutions of thallic bromide (cf. Thomas, A., 
1907, ii, 547; Cushman, A., 1900, ii, 725; Meyer, loc. cit,). The 
analysis of these bromide-chloride mixtures was facilitated by the 
fact that the thallic constituents are soluble in methyl alcohol, 
whereas the thallous constituents are insoluble or only slightly 
soluble in this substance. A method of readily preparing the com- 
pound TlBrgjTlBr is described ; TlBr^jSTlBr is difficult to prepare 
in the xiure state. The observations of previous investigators that 
these compounds are decomposed by water are confirmed. Thallous 
thallic halides in aqueous solution exhibit no evidence of the form- 
ation of any stable complex ions. In this connexion, the observ- 
ations of Cushman (A,, 1902, ii, 322) on the interaction of silver 
nitrate and thalliiun chloride in the presence of nitric acid are con- 
firmed. In all cases, exposure to low temperatures causes a very 
marked temporary diminution in the intensity of the colour of thal- 
lous thallic halides. L. F. G. 

Preparation of Tin Hydride by Cathodic Reduction. F. 
Paneth and E, Rabinovitsch (Ber., 1924, 57 , [B], 1877 — 1890; 
cf. A., 1920, ii, 41 ; 1922, ii, 383), — ^Tin hydride is formed by the 
electrolysis of a solution of tin sulphate between tin or lead elec- 
trodes, but the yield is very small and subject to great fluctuation. 
The addition of a small proportion of colloids (dextrin, gelatin, gum 
arahic, or agar-agar) or of larger amounts of certain crystalloids 
(sugar) to the electrolyte, not only increases the jdeld very greatly, 
hut also stabilises it. In general, dextrin to the amount of 0*5% 
is found to be suitable. The lead electrodes then require an induc- 
tion period of about 15 — 30 minutes, after which the cathodes 
gradually become coated with a loose, black deposit of spongy lead. 
Uniformly high yields of tin hydride may be obtained from such 
cathodes for an indefinite period if the electrolyte is renewed every 
6 — 8 hours. The 3 deld appears to increase somewhat with increas- 
ing strength of current, but to be independent of current density 
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between the limits 0*5 — 7*5 amps./sq. cm. Under all conditions 
with respect to the material of the' cathode and the natnre of the 
organic addenda, it increases initially with increasing concentration 
of tin in the electrolyte, attains a maximum (below 0*02% Sn), 
and then decreases rapidly to zero. Temperature appears to have 
little influence on the jdeld. Lead, as cathode, may be replaced 
by tin, cadmium, or platinum, but not by zinc or mercury or by 
amalgamated zinc or lead. The theory of the reaction is discussed 
in detail, and the authors are led to the conclusion that the optimum 
conditions for the production of tin hydride are the greatest possible 
concentrations of “ overvoltage h^^-drogen ” and overvoltage 
metal.*’ The concentration of the hydride in the electroljrfcic 
hydrogen is 1 : 10,000 in the most favourable case ; this ratio is 
approximately that of the tin and hydrogen ions in the solution. 

Electrolysis is effected conveniently hi a crystalb'shig dish or 
beaker, in which the anode, made of lead rod, is placed in a small, 
porous cell. The cathode is formed by melting lead in a curved 
glass tube, through one end of which a copper wire is inserted into 
the metal while hot ; the metal at the other end of the tube is affixed 
to a lead disc. The junction between metal and glass is rendered 
liquid-tight by gypsum or paraffin. The cathode is placed under a 
small bell, which is readily made from a Gk)och adapter. This form 
of cathode has the advantage that it may be removed without 
disturbing the remainder of the apparatus. H. W. 

Preparation and Properties of Pure Tin Hydride. P. 
Paxeth, W. Hakek, and E. Rabixovetsch (Per., 1924, 57, [j5], 
1891 — 1903). — ^Tin hydride, prepared by the electrolysis of tin 
sulphate between lead electrodes in a series of the cells described 
in the preceding abstract, is washed by water and alkaline lead 
acetate solution, dried by passage through tubes at —80° or —100°', 
and condensed b}^ means of liquid air. It is purified by Stock’s 
method of fractional distillation and fractional condensation, 
whereby considerable difficxdties are found in the removal of pro- 
pane, arsine, hydrogen sulphide, carbon dioxide, and ethane and 
other volatile hydrocarbons. A final, very slow fractional distil- 
lation ^fields tin hydride containing not more than 0*3% of impuri- 
ties. The formula, SnH 4 , is derived by the quantitative thermal 
decomposition of the gas into its elements. Indications of the 
formation of higher hydrides were not obtained, but their existence 
is not impossible. Tin hydride has m. p. — 150°(±2°) ; the varia- 
tion of vapour pressure with temperature is expressed by the 
formula log ^= — 1000 /T+ 7*4 ; the latent heat of evaporation is 
4*55 Cal. The colour imparted by tin hydride (mixed with hydi'ogen) 
to the flame depends greatly on its concentration. Tin mirrors, 
obtained by thermal decomposition of the hydride, are generally 
pale grej', occasionally silvery. In Marsh’s tube, the deposit is 
formed in front of or in the heated part ; the brown mirrors obtained 
previously behind the heated part (A., 1922, ii, 383) are due to tin 
sulphide. Tin hydride is relatively stable; in glass vessels, it 
decomposes spontaneously after several days, but the change is not 
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accelerated by light. It decomposes immediately at 145 — 150°. 
It is very sensitive to the nature of the surface with which it is in 
contact, being decomposed at ground glass joints and, particularly, 
at tin mirrors, even when the latter are invisible to the unassisted 
eye. The instability of the gas in contact vdth solid desiccating 
agents (calcium chloride, phosphoric oxide) is probably a manifes- 
tation of this phenomenon. It is unaSected by dilute alkali hydr- 
oxide solutions (up to 15%), dilute sulphuric acid, dilute and con- 
centrated nitric acid, and most metallic salts (sodium carbonate, 
copper sulphate, lead acetate, ferric chloride) ; it is absorbed to some 
extent by concentrated alkali hydroxide solutions or by concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, complete^ by solid alkali hydroxides and 
sod a -lime. It is quantitatively absorbed by silver nitrate (or 
sulphate) solution, giving a black precipitate wkich contains silver 
and tin in varying proportions, whilst tin is also present in the 
solution. It appears to reduce mercuric chloride to mercurous 
chloride. H. W. 

Action of Normal Sodium Arsenite on Azido Compounds. 
A. Gtjtmann. — (S ee i, 84.) 

Bismuth. II. Tendency of Bismuth to Form Complex 
Salts. H. Muller and L. Kurthy {BiocJmn. Z., 1924, 147, 
385 — 389). — The relative amount of bismuth recoverable by precipi- 
tation with hydrogen sulphide, after the metal has been added in the 
form of the nitrate to normal urine, gradually diminishes vdth lapse 
of time. This is ascribed to the formation of complex salts — ^more 
especially in the presence of chlorides — in which the bismuth is 
present in a non-ionisable form. Such complexes are not formed 
in the j^resence of nitric acid, whilst in certain concenti'ations of 
glycine bismuth nitrate undergoes considerable hydrolysis, wkich 
is ascribed to the interaction of the amphoteric acid with both 
]positively (simple) and negatively (complex) charged bismuth ions. 

J. P. 

Compounds of Tervalent Molybdenum. II. Molybdenyl 
MonocMoride. W. Warblaw and E. L. Wormell {J. Chem. 
Soc,, 1924, 125, 2370 — 2372. — solution of molybdenum trioxide in 
hydrochloric acid was electrolytically reduced in a diaphragm cell, 
concentrated with exclusion of air, and again electrolysed until a 
sample of the cathode liquid gave a buff- coloured precipitate when 
poured into acetone. This precipitate, wkich contains only tervalent 
molybdenum and has the composition MoOCl, 4 H 20 was washed 
with acetone, alcohol, and ether, with, exclusion of air, and stored 
in a desiccator under carbon dioxide, which was then evacuated. 
This compound oxidises gradually in air, but does not deliquesce. 
It is soluble in water or hydrochloric acid and is a strong reducing 
agent. Addition of lead acetate and acetic acid to its solution 
does not cause precipitation of lead chloride. 0. 1. 

Cobaltammines of the Nitrogen Sulphonic Acids and 
Sulpbato Cobaltammines. F. Ephraim and W. Flugel {Heh, 
Chim, Acta, 1924, 7, 724 — ^740). — ^The solubilities of a number of 
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cobaltammines of the nitrogen sulphoiiic adds were determined in 
order to test Ephraim’s theory (A., 1923, ii, 644). In the majority 
of cases, compact molecules, z.e., those inth equi-valent cation and 
anion, were less soluble than those in which the anion and cation 
possessed different values. The luteo salts of imidodisulphonic 
acids are exceptions, in that they are less soluble than the bivalent 
xantho salts. The preparation of the following new cobalt com- 
pounds is described : nitrilosulphonic acid, liexammme and aquo- 
peniammim; imidosulphonic acid, hexammine^ aquopentmnmine^ 
and 7iitritopentammine\ amidosulphonic acid, hexammine, aquo- 
pentamminej diaquotetrammine, nitrltopentammine, cis- and trans- 
dinitritoietmmmim and carbonato-tetrammine ; hydroxylaminetri- 
siilphonie acid, hexammine, aquopentammme, cis- and trans-c^mi- 
tritotetrammine ; hydroxylaminedisulphonic acid, nitritopmiam- 
mine ; hydroxylamine/s^sulphonic acid, hexainmine, nitrito- 
penimnrnine, cliloropentammine^ cis- and trans-dim^W^ofe^m^immc ; 
hydroxylaminemonosulphonic acid, hexammme\ sulxihatoaquo- 
tetramminecobalt chloride, bromide, iodide, nitrate, perchlorate, 
picrate, and sulphate', sulphatopentamminecobait chloride, 

2 ncraie, chromate, dichromate, chlorate, perchlorate, and fiuosilicate ; 
hexamminecobalt iodide sulphate’, aquopentamminecobaU nitrate suh 
pkaie, nitrate iodide, and iodide sulphate, H, T, 

Electrolytic Preparation of Ozone with an Alternating 
Superpoe^ on a Continuous Current. 6. Malquori {Aui B . 
Accad, Lincei, 1924, [v], 33, ii, 102 — 106). — Good yields of ozone are 
obtainable by the electrolysis of aqueous sulphuric acid of density 
1-1 — 1*4 by means of superposed continuous and alternating cur- 
rents, ail internally cooled anode of either lead coated with lead 
peroxide or platinum being used. [Gf. B,, 1924, 94:2.] T. H. P. 

Preparation of Very Pure Barium and Strontium. P. S. 

Danner (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc,, 1924, 46, 2382 — ^2385) —Very pure 
metallic strontium or barium (99*9%) was prepared as follows. 
The pure oxide of the metal was partly (10%) converted into the 
peroxide and reduced by mixing with coarse aluminium metal 
(free from volatile impurities) and striking an arc in the mass. The 
cold fused mass was then ground, the fine particles sifted off, and 
the remainder sealed up in a distillation apparatus of special design, 
which was evacuated as rapidly as possible. When the absorbed 
gases had been removed and the pressure had reached 10”^ mm., 
the temperature was raised to 950°, and the alkaline-earth metal 
distilled off in the form of soft, silver-white, crystalline pellets. The 
barium was spontaneously inflammable in moist air and hydrogen 
and tarnished rapidly in pure, dry carbon dioxide. Strontium 
was slightly less reactive. S. K. T. 

Separation of Zirconium and Hafnium. Naamlooze Ven- 
NOOTSCHAP Phtlifs' Gloeiiampenfabeixen (Fr. Pat. 568978 ; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1924, ii, o4i). — Solutions of the salts, e,g., those 
obtained b3^ fusing the raw materials udth potassium hydrogen 
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fluoride or potassium hydrogen sulphate, after removal of other 
metals hy known methods, are either treated vdth a base or a basic 
substance (such as ammonia, sodium acetate, or sodium thiosulphate) 
in quantity insufficient to precipitate both the metals, the resultant 
precipitate being richer in zirconium and poorer in hafnium than 
the original material, or both elements are precipitated as hydr- 
oxides by excess of base and the washed precipitate is then treated 
with a quantity of acid insufficient for complete dissolution, the 
residual precipitate being poorer in hafnium and the solution richer. 
By frequent repetition of the process and, if necessary, purification 
of the fractions, a hafnium-free precipitate of zirconium hydroxide 
is obtained, and a zirconium-free solution of a hafnium salt from 
which the metals may be obtained in the usual manner. E. A. M. 

Separation of Zirconium and Hafnium. Naamlooze Ven- 
YOOTSCHAP Philips' Gloeilajupenpabrikei? (Er. Pat. 569016; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1924, ii, 541). — Ores containing zirconium and 
hafnium are fused with potassium hydrogen fluoride, then dissolved 
in water or hydrofluoric acid, and the solution mixed with potassium 
hydrogen fluoride; alternatively, the ores are fused vdth other 
substances and the mass is dissolved and treated with hydrofluoric 
acid or potassium hydrogen fluoride etc. The resultant solution is 
then fractionally crystallised, the crystals being richer in zirconium 
and poorer in hafnium than the original substance. The mother- 
liquor is then evaporated, again allowed to crystallise until the 
solution is practically free from zirconium, and is then worked up 
in the usum way for hafnium. Alternatively, the solution of the 
double fluoride is treated with a quantity of disodium hydrogen 
phosphate insufficient for complete precipitation, the w’-ashed 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrofluoric acid, and again fractionally 
precipitated etc., the precipitates becoming gradually richer in 
hafnium (cf. preceding abstract). E. A. M. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Composition of the Earth's Crust. E. W. Claeke and H. S. 
Washtnotoh^ {TJ£. Geol. Survey Prof. Paper, 1924, 127, 1-— 117). — 
The following new average composition for igneous rocks of the 
earth’s crust is deduced from 5159 of the more trustworthy pub- 
lished analyses: SiOg, 59-12; Al^Og, 15*34; EeoOo, 3*08; EeO, 
3*80; MgO, 3*49; CaO, 5*08; NagO, 3*84; KoO, 3*13; HoO (over 
110% 1*15; 002, 0*102; TiOg, 1*050; ZrOg, 0*039; PgOg, 0*299; 
a, 0*048; E, 0*030; 8,0*052; (Ce,Y)203, 0*020; CrgOo, 0*055; 
V0O3, 0*026; MnO, 0*124 ; MO, 0*025; BaO, 0*055; SrO, 0*022; 
^gO, 0*007 ; Ou, 0*010 ; Zn, 0*004 ; Pb, 0*002%, and other elements 
in still smaller amounts. Averages for different regions and oon- 
tinehts are also deduced. Ninety-nine % is accounted for by ten 
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oxides, and by but few common minerals. Possible analytical 
errors are considered in detail for each element. Igneous rocks 
(including metamorphic rocks) form 95% of the solid crust (litho- 
sphere), the remainder being the sedimentary rocks, shale (4%), 
sandstone (0*75%), and limestone (0*25%)." An average com- 
position is deduced for each of these rocks ; and taking into account 
also the oceans and the atmosphere, an average composition is 
deduced for the whole of the earth’s exterior (to a depth of 10 or 
20 miles in the solid crust) . For a 10-mile crust, hydrosphere, and 
atmosphere the average is : 0, 49*52 ; Si, 25*75 ; Ai, 7*51 ; Fe, 
4*70 ; Ca, 3*39; Na, 2*64; K, 2*40; Mg, 1*94; H, 0*88; Ti, 0*58; 
Cl, 0*188; P, 0*12 ; Ck 0*087; Mn, 0*08; S, 0*048; Ba, 0*047; 
Cr, 0*033; N, 0*030; F, 0*027; Zr, 0*023; Ni, 0*018; Sr, 0*017; 
V, 0*016 ; Ce, Y, 0*014 ; sum of remainder 0*042%. These elements 
are in vast preponderance and, with some others, are classed as 
“ petrogenic ” elements. “ Metallogenic ” elements are those 
falling below Cu, Zn, Ga, Ge, As, Se, Br in the periodic table. The 
compounds of these two natural ” groups of elements as repre- 
sent^ in nature by minerals are compared in detail. Petrogenic 
elements form mostly oxides and oxygen salts, whilst metallogenic 
elements form mostly sulphides, arsenides, and sulpho-salts. 
General remarks are added on the evolution of the elements. 

L. J. S. 

Drnnontite, a new Radioactive Mineral. A. Schobp {Compt. 
rend,, 1924, 179 , 693 — 695). — ^This mineral, which occurs in pockets 
of the compact torbernite of Chinkolobwe, in the Belgian Congo, 
forms translucent, ochre-yellow, biaxial, elongated prisms, ?i>l*78. 
The chemical reactions of the mineral are the same as those of 
dewindtite (A., 1922, ii, 305) and parsonsite. The composition is : 

H„0. PaOs. UO 3 . PbO. TeOg. Total. 

5*78 8*65 56*49 27*19 1*01 99*12 

which, neglecting the tellurium, corresponds with the formula, 
2Pb0,3U03,P205,5Hg0. The whole of the water is expelled at. 
about 300°, and oxygen is lost at above 500°, T. H. P. 

iUkali Gramte and Nepheline Syenites, Canadite, and 
Foyaite, in the Vredefort Mountainland, South Africa. G. A. 

MoLENaRAAFF and A, L. Hall {Proc, K, Ahad. Wetensch. Amst,, 
1924, 465 — 486).— Descriptive. L. J. H. 

Specific Gravities of Minerals and Crystallised Chemical 
Compounds. U. PAmcm {AUi E, Accad, Lincei, 1924, [v], 
33, ii, 182 — 188). — ^Theoretical considerations. T. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Apparatus for the Determination of pa. M. TrIikel (Z. 
Eleldrochem,, 1924, 30, 544 — 548). — ^A platinum electrode is fixed 
in a porous eeh which is impregnated with a saturated solution of 
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potassium chloride and filled with the standard solution. Sur- 
rounding this diaphragm is a glass tube carrying the annular second 
electrode, also of platinum. The whole is immersed in the solution 
to be tested, and the potential difference is measured by i^otentio- 
meter. Arrangements for temperature-compensation and for direct 
reading of pn described. ' W. A. C. 

Determination of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen in 
Organic Compounds. J. Heslinga {Eec. tmv. chim.y 1924, 
43, 551 — 560). — ^The n^thod depends on the quantitative conversion 
of carbon and hydrogen in organic compounds into carbon dioxide 
and water, respectively, by passing the vapom' over manganese 
dioxide at 400° or above. When halogens are present, lead dioxide 
is added to the manganese dioxide, whilst temperature modific- 
ations are made for substances containing sulphur or nitrogen. 
Similarly, manganese dioxide may be used in a Dumas nitrogen 
determination. In the combustion of benzil, it is shovm that 
two-thirds of the dxj^gen comes from the manganese dio^de and 
one-third from the air. It is said that, with halogen compounds, 
the halogen is the true catalyst. [Cf . B., 1924, 970.] F. M. H, 

Critical Studies on Methods of Analysis. XIV. Chlorine. 

L. A. CoxGDOx, W. B. Ceabtbee, H. W. Coles, L. L. Siviith, and 

M, L. Vehalgo (Chem. News, 1924, 129, 302—304, 317—320, 
334— 336). ^A record of comparative results obtained in the deter- 
mination of chlorine by several different methods. The indirect 
method of adding an excess of silver nitrate and determining the 
excess by titration with thiosulphate gave more accurate results 
when the silver chloride was first removed by filtration, but direct 
titration with silver nitrate, using chromate as indicator, gave 
better results than either indirect method except in the presence of 
ammonium salts, when high results were obtained. A. R. P. 

Potentiometric Detexmainations with Mercurous Salts, 
C. MtiLLEE and H, Aaeflot (Rec. trav, chim,^ 1924, 43, 874 — 878), — - 
A solution of mercurous perchlorate, prepared by boiling mercuric 
oxide (1 mol.) with concentrated perchloric acid (2 mols.) and 
excess of mercury, gives better results than mercurous nitrate 
solution (Behrend, A,, 1893, i, 387) in the potentiometric titration 
of chlorides or bromides with a mercury electrode. The decom- 
position potentials for chlorides (+0*32 e) and bromides (+0*29 e) 
are too close together to allow of determmations of two halogens in 
the presence of each other. Iodide, cyanide, and thiocyanate can 
"be determined when solutions containing these are run into the 
mercurous perchlorate solution. If the procedure is reversed, results 
are obtained for the iodide and thiocyanate which are 0*5— 0*8% 
too low, and in the case of the thiocyanate the differences are even 
greater. This is attributed to the greater tendency of mercuric 
as compared with mercurous ions to form complex ions, such as 
HgI 4 '^ In the case of the iodide, this is shown by the initial pro- 
ducrion of a dark coloured solution containing free mercury accord- 
ing to the reaction Hg^”-— >-Hg+Bg^'. Cyanides, thiocyanates, 

VOL. c^vin. ii. 3 
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and iodides can be determined more exactly by Koltboff's meth od 
(A., 1923, ii, 873). Chlorides can also be determined by potentio- 
metric titration with mercuric perchlorate solution, the decom- 
position potential being 4-0*41 e, but the method cannot be used 
for the determination of mercurous and mercuric mercury in a 
mixture. B. B. 

“ CJhloraniine ” as a Substitute for Iodine in Chemical 
Analysis. A. Noll {Ohem.^Ztg., 1924, 48, 845—846).-- 

Chloramine T ” (the sodium salt of p-toluenesulphochloroamide), 
behaves like an inorganic hypochlorite except that it is much more 
stable and can be purified by recrystallisation from water, ^ A 
O-lA’-solution is suitable for most analytical processes in which 
the much more expensive iodine solution is used ; a small amount 
of potassium iodide and starch solution is used as indicator and 
the solution is preferabl^^ standardised against arsenic trioxide. 

A. R. P. 

Determination of Nitrogen in Organic Compounds by 
Catalytic Hydrogenation. H. tee Mettlen {Eec. trav. cMm,, 
1924, 43, 643 — 644). — The organic nitrogen compound is heated in 
a current of hydrogen and the mixture of gases passed over 
nickelised asbestos prepared by low-temperature reduction; all 
the nitrogen is reduced to ammonia, which is collected in acid and 
determined volumetrically. 

If the substance contains sulphur or halogens, the hydrogen 
sulphide or halide formed is absorbed in soda-lime. W. E. E. 

Determination of Nitrogen by KJeldahl’s Method and its 
Modifications, n. P. Pletjey and H. Levaltieb (J. Pham. 
€him., 1924, [vii], 30, 265 — ^272).— The authors’ method (of. A., 
1924, ii, 273) gives good results in most cases, including pyridine 
derivatives, if the mixture is heated for 1 J hours. Nitrates, nitriles, 
oximes, and azo compounds, however," reqiure the addition of 
benzoic acid, and aromatic nitro derivatives and hydrazines and 
their derivatives require the addition of zinc. The benzoic acid 
method gave the best results (96% of the theoretical) for anti- 
pjrme and pyramidone. Semicarbazide and its derivatives require 
for their reduction the addition of both zinc and benzoic acid to 
the standard mixture of sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, and 
potassium sulphate. J. K. 

Application of the “Formol Titration” to the Kjeldahl 
Method of Nitrogen Determination. W. S. Shaw {Analyst, 
1924, 49, 558 — 565). — ^The distillation of the colourless solution 
obtained after digestion with acid in the K|eldahl method may be 
eliminated by titrating an aliquot portion of the neutralised, 
reacidified, boiled, and reneutralised solution to which a definite 
quantity of formaldehyde of known acidity has been added, with 
standard sodium hydroxide solution. [Gf , S,, 1925, 30.] D. 6. EL. 

IHsnfi>ertdn^N^nmam MeOidd for the Determmation of 
Kio^phonxe. M. B. Bickabds and W. GtonnEX (Analyst, 1924, 
49, 565 — 572). --The main sources of error were found to be 
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(1) variation in the volume of standard alkali used to dissolve the 
precipitate (1 — 2 c.c. excess gave the best results) ; (2) carbon 
dioxide absorbed by the alkali used to dissolve the ammonium 
phosphomolybdate precipitate may not all be expelled, and to 
effect this it is necessary to boil with excess of acid before the 
final titration ; (3) the factor used. Assuming the formula of the 
precipitate to be {NH 4 ) 3 P 04 , 2 Mo 03 the factor is 0*001365. [Cf. 
B., 1925, 30.] B. G. H, 

Detection of Ortho-, Pyro-, and Meta-phosphate Occurring 
Together, and in Presence of Sodium Fluoride. J. H. de Boeb 
{Chem. Weekblad, 1924, 21, 561 — 566). — A 1 % solution of luteocobalt 
chloride gives a distinct cloudiness with a 0*01% metaphosphate 
solution ; vith stronger solutions, an ajnorphous precipitate, which 
does not settle, and is not arrested by fflter-paper, is obtained. 
P;^T’ophosphate gives no precipitate in dilute solutions, but a char- 
acteristic crystaUine precipitate is obtained, after seeding, vdth a 
0*05% solution; this, xmlike the metaphosphate precipitate, dis- 
solves in dilute acetic acid. Orthophosphate gives no precipitate, 
even in 5% solution. Small quantities of p^^rophosphate may be 
detected by means of zinc or copper sulphate' in presence of acetic 
acid; ortho- and meta-phosphates under these conditions give 
precipitates only when present in large quantities. Orthophosphate 
is detected by means of silver nitrate or ammonium molybdate; 
the latter test is extremely sensitive and specific. 

In presence of fluorides, metaphosphate may be detected as before ; 
the phosphates are then separated by means of silver nitrate, and 
zinc or copper sulphate is employed to test for pyrophosphate. 
Orthophosphate is detected as above, thorium nitrate being also 
abided. S. I. L. 

Physico-chemical Analysis, by Conductivity, of Vegetable 
Ash. I. Determination of Phosphoric Acid. L, Deshtjsses 
and J. Deshtjsses (Belv. Ghim. Acta, 1924, 7, 681 — 688). — Phos- 
phoric acid in vegetable ash can be quickly determined with an 
accuracy of 1 — 2% by titrating the acid extract of the ash with 
uranyl nitrate solution in the presence of ammonium acetate, the 
end-point being determined by a conductivity method similar to 
that used by Dutoit et Duboiix L’ Analyse des Vins par Volu metric 
phys, chim.,” 1912). The amount of ammonium acetate added is 
regulated by the amount of acid present. H. T. 

Preparation of the Ma^esium Ammonium Phosphate 
Precipitate for the Determination of Phosphoric Acid or of 
Magnesia. B. Schmitz {Z. anal. Chem., 1924, 65, 46— d3). — ^As 
a result of investigation into the best method of producing a pre- 
cipitate of magnesium ainmonium phosphate free from trimag- 
nesium phosphate and from tetrammonium magnesium diphosphate, 
the follomng procedure is recommended for the determination of 
phe^phone acid. The slightly acid solution is treated with mag- 
nesia mixture, ammonium acetate, and a few drops of phendl- 

'3—2 ■ 
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phthalem. After heating to incipient boiling a 2*5% solution of 
ammonia is allowed to drop in slowly from a burette while the 
liquid is stirred until it becomes turbid ; stirring is continued until 
the precipitate becomes crystalline, ammonia is added untd the 
solution becomes pink, and the whole is allowed to cool. Con- 
centrated ammonia solution equal to one-fifth the volume of the 
liquid is added and the mixture is stirred for a few minutes and 
filtered on a Neubauer crucible. The precipitate is washed with 
2*5% ammonia, then with alcohol, ignited at 1000° for 30 minutes, 
cooled, and weighed. [Cf . B., Feb.] A. E. P. 

Removal of Phosphates in Systematic Qualitative Analysis. 

L. J. CuRTHAX, C. I^Iabgulies, and W. PLEcraER [Clem. News, 
1924, 129, 299 — 301, 315—^17). — ^Instead of the usual procedure 
of precipitating the phosphoric acid as ferric phosphate, pre- 
cipitation as zirconium phosphate is recommended. The solution 
is treated in succession vith ammonium chloride, zirconium oxy- 
chloride, and ammonia until alkaline, boiled for 2 minutes, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and again boiled and filtered. If only 
small amounts of phosphoric acid are present a little fine asbestos 
added to the solution aids in filtering the zirconium phosphate. 
Excess of zirconium is found mth the aluminium in the subsequent 
separation and may be removed by digestion of the mixed pre- 
cipitate with sodium hydroxide. A. R. P. 

Separation of Arsenic and Antimony by Distillation. 

F. L. Hahx and H. Woi^ (Ear., 1924, 57, [B], 1858—1860).— 

Complete separation of arsenic from antimony by distillation of 
solutions of the chlorides can be effected if the distilling flask is 
placed on an asbestos board pierced with a small hole and heated 
with a small flame which touches only that portion of the glass 
which is invariably covered by liquid. The operation is tedious 
and requires great care. A rapid and quantitative separation is 
obtained, however, if the flask is provided -v^ith a fractionating inset 
which is figured in the original. H. W. 

InYert-sugar as a Reagent for Boric Acid Deteimbiations. 

G. YAK B. Gilmoitr (Analyst, 1924, 49, 576— 577).— The reagent is 
prepared by inverting commercial granulated sugar mth sulphuric 
rather than hydrochloric acid, since the small quantities of chloride 
present in the latter case would interfere vnth sodium chloride 
determinations which, in the case of butter and margarine, are 
fr^uentiy made on the same solution. [Cf. B., 1925, 64.] 

D. G. H. 

Qt^tative and Quantitative Analysis of Sodium Di- 
thionate. F. M. Lutteescheib and H. L5wenheim ( Clem .- Ztg ,, 
1924, 48, 881 — 883).— The ordinary crystallised sodium dithionate 
contains 2H2O; specimens with SHgO sometimes found and an 
unstable form with 6H2O undergoes efflorescence to the stable form 
wth 2^20 at the ordinary temperature. Water of crystallisation 
'^ determined by drying at 60° for IJ horns and finally at 100° 
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for I hour. The pure salt should show no reaction for sulphate, 
sulphite, chloride, or carbonate. In testing for iron and other 
metallic bases care should be taken not to boil the salt -wdth strong 
acids owing to liberation of sulphur dioxide, ^^dien heated at 
250° or to low" redness, the w"hole of the sulphur dioxide is expelled, 
leaving a residue of sodium sulphite. This residue should be 
examined for purity and freedom from sulphite and carbonate. 
If during heating a sublimate of sulphur is formed or if the salt 
turns brown or black, it is impure. A method is described whereby 
the sulphur dioxide is expelled in a current of carbon dioxide as 
when conducting a combustion analysis of organic materials. The 
sulphur dioxide is absorbed in standard iodine solution and deter- 
mined by titration of the latter. J. F. B. 

Precipitation of Calcium Oxalate in the Presence of 
Ammonium Citrate. W. F. Jak6b {Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 
3, 308 — 324). — The precipitation of calcium in the form of oxalate 
has been examined wdth special reference to the inhibiting action 
of citrates. It is found that the latter appreciably increase the 
solubility of calcium oxalate, more especiaUy in the presence of 
free ammonia, this effect being attributed to the formation of 
complex cfdcio-citrate ions; the tribasic citrate ion is mainly 
responsible for complex formation. The complete precipitation of 
caieium is nevertheless possible if a sufficient excess of ammonium 
oxalate is used. The shape of the precipitation curve indicates 
that the process takes place in two phases corresponding with two 
hydrates of calcium oxalate ; the principal constituent obtained at 
40° is one contaimng 2-5H20, whilst the remainder is the mono- 
hydrate which is precipitated towards the end of the reaction. 
The former of these is coarsely granular and easily filtered and is 
probably well adapted to* the determination of calcium, as it ^yill 
not tend to form isomorphous mixtures ^vith magnesium oxalate 

G. A. R. K. 

Contradictions and Errors in Analytical Chemistry. V. 
Precipitation of Magnesium Ammonium Phosphate from 
Solutions contai ni ng Aluminium. F. L. Hahn and S* 
SCHEIDEBEB {Ber,, 1924, 57, [B], 1854— 1858),— The simultaneous 
presence of tartaric acid and aluminium can not only delay, but may 
also actually prevent the precipitation of magnesium as magnesium 
ammonium phosphate. Magnesium if present in small amount 
(about 1%) in aluminium alloys cannot therefore be determined 
in this manner. Separation of magnesium from aluminium and 
zinc is effected by the use of an excess of alkali hydroxide ; the 
precipitate is contaminated with zinc and aluminium, but is so 
far enriched in magnesium that a quantitative separation is brought 
about by redissolution and subsequent precipitation by ammonium 
sulphide. H. W. 

Volumetric Deterinination of Zinc. E. BEYisrE (Bull Soc. 
eim. 1924, 33, 507— 516)---r-Y^ious modifications of Schaff^ 
ner’s method of titrating zinc in ajpmqniacal solution with sodium 
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sulphide are discussed. To obtaia satisfactory results, a com- 
pensatory method is necessary. The amounts of ammoniacal salts 
are important, as is the density of the ammonia, which should be 
0*92. Various passages in Olivier’s pamphlet (1921) on the Vieille 
Montague method are commented on. [Of. S., 1924, 1016.] 

F. M. H. 

Volumetric Determination of Zinc. K. Keeper {Chem.-Ztg,, 
1924, 48, 893 ). — An excess of standard soditim sulphide solution is 
added to the ammoniacal zinc solution, the mixture is heated and 
the precipitate filtered off. The filtrate is cooled, acidified with 
acetic acid, and titrated with iodine. [Of. B,, 1925, 29.] 

A. R. P, 

Co-ordination Studies on the Analytical Behaviour of 
Boavy Metal Sulphides. F. Feige [in part with F. Pavelka. 
and R. Schacherl] {Z, anal, CJiem,, 1924, 65, 25 — 46). — ^The chief 
characteristics of the heavy metal sulphides are their very pro- 
nounced colour, great insolubility, and ability under certain con- 
ditions to carry down wdth them sulphides of other metals which 
are normally soluble. The freshly-precipitated sulphides are much 
more soluble than those which have aged for some time and are 
capable of forming compounds with other metallic salts, such as 
(HgS) 2 ,HgCl 2 , whilst some double sulphides of the types FeS,KiS 
and Tl2S,2CuS are known. These phenomena may be explained 
by assuming that the precipitates formed by addition of a soluble 
sulphide to a salt of a heavy metal are polymerides of the single 
sulphide and that on ageing the polymerides become more complex ; 
in all cases, the formation of these complexes is due to the sub- 
sidiary valencies of sulphur. Further investigations on the nature 
of heteropolysulphides have led to the discovery of many new 
examples of which the following are the best defined : nickel sulphide 
co-precipitated with lead sulphide is appreciably soluble in 1 : 10- 
hydroehloric acid, but in the absence of lead sulphide absolutely 
insoluble;^ manganese sulphide is readily soluble in acetic acid, 
but digestion with acetic acid of a mixture of zinc and manganese 
sulphides that have been precipitated together leaves a residue of 
zinc sulphide that may contain up to 24% of manganese ; cadmium 
and manganese sulphides precipitated together by ammonium 
sulpMde yield the compound 2MnS,3CdS; mercuric sulphide, 
precipitate from acid solutions containing zinc, usually contains 
2—3% of zinc, or precipitated from very strongly acid chloride 
solutions containing cadmium, may contain as much as 60% of 
the total cadmium present. Palpitated together with manganese 
sulphide by means of ammonium sulphide, it gives the compound 
2HgS,]MiiS, which does not yield all its mercury to sodium sulphide 
or its manganese to acetic or 1 : 1 -hydrochloric acid. A further 
type of co-ordination complex is exemplified by the polysulphides 
of the me^; molybdenxim polysulphide is prepared by treating a 
boilmg mixture of ammonium molybdate and yellow ammonium 
sulphide witii sui|^uiie acid and extracting the free sulphur from 
the precipitate by means of bromocamphor which leaves a dark 
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brown residue of MoS 3 ****S 2 . This sulphide is readily formed by 
passing hydrogen sulphide into a mofybdenum solution containing 
free iodine, and this procedure obviates the necessity of heating the 
liquid under pressure to obtain complete precipitation. 

The above facts show that under certain conditions the sodium 
sulphide procedure of qualitative analysis may fail to reveal the 
presence of some elements, w^hilst others may appear in the wrong 
place. Even the ordinary hj^drogen sulphide method fails to effect 
a complete separation of, for example, mercurj^ from zinc and 
cadmium and tin from cobalt. A. R. P. 

Analytical Separation of Rare Earths from Uranium. 
Alkali Uranyls^cylates- G. Canneri and L. Fernandes 
(Gazzeiia, 1924, 54, 770 — 773). — ^Hauser’s modification of the oxalate 
method for separating rare earths from uranium {A., 1908, ii, 987) 
yields inaccurate results, but a satisfactory separation may be 
effected by conversion of the uranium into uranylsalicyhc acid. 

The uranylsaHcylates have the formula U02('0*C6H4’C02R)2, 
and are moderately stable, the uranium not being detectable by the 
ordinary reagents, including concentrated alkali hydroxide solution. 
The sodium {-\- 9 iS 2 O) and potassium (+IOH 2 O) salts form orange- 
red needles; the ammonium salt (-piSHaO) was also prepared. 
[Of. R., 1925, 54.] T. H. P. 

Separation of Gallium, E. H. Swiet (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 
1924, 46, 2375 — ^2381). — Gallium may be separated from many metals 
with which it occurs {e.g., lead or indium, hut not iron) by extraction 
with ether of a solution in 5 — 6iV’-hydroehloric acid. The most 
ejBficient extraction occurs when 5*5A’-acid is used. GaUium does 
not volatilise when solutions of the chloride are evaporated. It 
may be separated from iron as follows. Sodium hy^oxide, not 
less concentrated than O^SN, is added in slight excess to the solution 
in hydrochloric acid, the mixture is boiled for 2 minutes, cooled, 
and the precipitated iron hydroxide filtered off. The filtrate is just 
acidified with 6A-hydrochloric acid, diluted to 100 c.c., and the 
gallium precipitated by bailing for 2 noinutes with 5 c.c. of 3iV-am- 
monium acetate. In a neutral or slightly acid solution, the metal 
is completely precipitated with the iron. A detailed procedure is 
given for the detection of gallium based on the above method ; it 
can also be used for obtaining pure gallium salts from natural 
materials. S. K. T. 

Halm's Iron Titration Method and Rosenmund’s Modi- 
fication Thereof. E. Rtjpp (Apoth. Ztg., 1924, 39, 422 — 423 ; 
from Chem, Zentr,, 1924, ii, 512). — ^The success of Hahn and 
Windisch's iron titration method (A., 1923, ii, 262) depends on the 
purity of the thiosulphate solution; an increase in the amount of 
potassium iodide is frequently but not invariably of value. At 
present the usefulness of the method is limited. F. A. M. 

Prussian-blue Reaction. E. Schtjlek {Pharm. Zentralh., 
1924, 65, 693 — 694). — ^The presence of even small amounts of am- 
monium chloride hinders or entirely prevents the formation of 
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Prussian “blue in the usual test for small amounts of cyanide. In 
such cases the solution should be distilled with boric acid and the 
distillate tested as usual. [Cf. B,, 1925, 40.] A. R. P. 

Determination of Nickel by means of Dimethylglyoxime in 
Presence of Iron and Cobalt. J. 6. Weeldenbuko (Bee. trav. 
cMm.y 1924, 43, 465 — 473). — ^Tartaric and citric acids interfere with 
the determination of nickel by means of dimethylglyoxime in presence 
of iron and cobalt, the results obtained being too high. This is due 
to the simultaneous precipitation of an iron--cobalt~dimethyl- 
glyoxime compoiind of the formxila PeCoC;£ 2 Hi 90 eN 6 * Pro- 
perties of this substance are described and compared with those of 
the nickel compound, A method of determining nickel under the 
stated conditions is based on the reduction of the solution by 
wanning with sodium hydrogen sulphite or sulphurous acid until 
the yellow colour of ferric iron has disappeared. Sodium hydroxide 
is then added until a permanent precipitate is formed; this is 
dissolved in a few drops of hydrochloric acid. To avoid atmospheric 
oxidation, the solution is treated with a reducing agent and diluted 
until not more than 0-1 g, of metal per 100 c.c. is present. Excess 
of dimethylglyoxime and a few g. of sodium acetate are added. 
The precipitate is allowed to settle, filtered, washed with dilute 
sulphurous acid, then ydih water, dried at 110 — 120®, and w-eighed. 
If the amount of iron and cobalt present is equal to or less than 
that of nickel, the quantity of dimethylglyoxime corresponding with 
the latter is sufficient, otherwise excess must be added. H, J. E. 

Ignitiozi d Pr^ipitates. II. Conversion of Molybdenum 
Sulphide into Oxide and the Volatility of Molybdenum 
Trioxide. P, H. M.-P, Beintox and A. E. Stoppel {J, Amer. 
Ohem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2454 — ^2457). — ^Molybdenum trioxide is non- 
volatile below 500'' and volatilises only very slightly between 500® 
and 600®. Hence the conversion of molybdenum trisulphide into 
the oxide in analysis may be carried out by heating the sulphide 
precipitate with the filter-paper at 600® in a crucible suspended in 
an improvised air-muffle, consisting of a large crucible with a disc 
of asbestos in the bottom. " S. K. T. 

Determination of Uranium in Camotite. P. H. M.-P. 
Bbintox and R. B. Ellestad (Ind. Eng, Ghem,, 1924, 16, 1191 — ■ 
1192). — A. rapid method of moderate accuracy for the determination 
of uranium in its ores depends on the fact that iron, vanadium, 
and the excess of lead used for precipitating the latter can be 
removed in one operation with lead nitrate and ammonium car- 
bonate by precipitation under sMght pressure. Any lead still in 
solution is removed as sulphide, the uranium precipitated as 
ammonium diuranate, and ttie precipitate fre^ from aluminium 
in the i]^al way, C. I, 

Fofceutiometric Detersoniuatlon of Vanadium, Chromium, 
and Iron m Fresezioe oi aach other and its Application to 
Steel Asaalysis. 1. M. Kouthofe and 0. Tomigek {Bee, trav, 
1^4, 43, 447-— 456). — ^Wh^eas vanadxc acid is reduced to 
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vanadyl salt and chromic acid to chromic salt by a ferrous salt in 
acid solutionj only the vanadyl ion is oxidised to vanadic acid on 
titration with permanganate. The determination is most advan- 
tageously canied out at 70 — 80°. The method may be applied to 
the potentiometric determination of chromium and vanadium in 
presence of one another and details are given of the experimental 
method of determining vanadium and chromium in steel. [Cf. 

B. , 1924, 969.] H. J, E. 

lodometric Determination of Vanaditim. A, E, Stoprel, 

C. F. SiDEiiTER, and P. H. M.-P. Brixton {J, Amer. Ghem^ Soc,^ 

1924, 46, 2448—2453). — ^The vanadium in a concentrated neutral 
solution of a vanadate may be accurately determined by adding to 
10 c.c. an equal volume of Oj^T-mineral acid (e.gr., hydrochloric or 
sulphuric, but not acetic acid) and a few grams of potassium iodide 
and then, after considerable dilution, titrating vdth standard thio- 
sulphate solution. The liberated iodine is exactly equivalent to 
the reduction of the vanadium to the quadrivalent vanadyl stage. 
The operations must be conducted without undue delay. To ensure 
all the vanadium being in the quinquevalent condition, it should be 
previously oxidised with alkaline hydrogen peroxide solution, the 
excess of the latter being destroyed by boiling. Small quantities 
of molybdenum do not interfere if phosphoric acid is used for the 
mineral acid, but the presence of tungsten causes low results. 
Uranium must be absent, S . K. T, 

Bismuth. I. Determination of Bismuth. L. Ktirthy and 
H. MthuLER (Biochem. Z,, 1924, 147, 377 — 384).— A method for the 
determination of bismuth suited to biological application is 
described. The bismuth is precipitated from neuiaraJ solution as 
the phosphate by addition of a known excess of diammonium 
hydrogen phosphate, and, after 1 horn*, is separated by centrifuging. 
The excess of phosphate is then determined by colorimetric compari- 
son with a standard solution, utilising the blue colour which develops 
on adding molybdic acid, quinol, and sodium carbonate. The 
Oicess of phosphate may also be determined by titration with 
Odlf-bismuth nitrate solution, using potassium iodide, which gives 
a yellow colour with bismuth nitrate, as an internal indicator. 

J. P. 

Boiling-point Correction Chart for Normal Liquids with 
Special Application to Petroleum Products. W. H. Bahlke 
and B. E. Wmsox (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1924, 16, 1131—1132),— 
Where distillations of unassociated parajGSn hydrocarbons are made 
at temperatures which vary from those at which the h. p, 
required, the necessary corrections may be made from the given 
chart prepared from accurate vapour pressure observations, 

B. G. H. 

Analysis of Naphthalenesulphonic Acids and Naphthalene. 
W. S: Calcott, P. L. English, and F. B. lind. Eng. 

Chem., 1924, 16, 1190; cf. A., 1924, ii, 208).- — ^Manipulative details, 
omitted in the previous paper, are given for the determination of 
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the naphthalene carbon by oxidation of the naphthalene residue 
to phthalic anhydride, and of the sulphonic acid sulphur by isol- 
ation of the soluble barium sulphonates and gravimetric determin- 
ation of barium. [Of. B., 1924, 1007.] W. A. S, 

Determination of Anthracene in Anthraqninone. H. F. 
Lewis (Ind, Eng. Ckem., 1924, 16, 1184).— When a solution of 
anthracene in oleum'' is heated, charring takes place, but a 
similar solution of anthraquinone remains yellow. The anthra- 
quinone containing anthracene is dissolved in ‘‘ 10% oleum " 
heated at 150°, then poured into water and filtered. The colour 
of the filtrate is compared with those of solutions of potassium 
dichromate and cobalt chloride, standardised against prepared 
mixtures of anthracene and anthraquinone. An accuracy of 
0*1%, up to 7% of anthracene, is claimed. W. A. S. 

Determination of Invert-sugar by the Reduction Titration 
Method in Liquids containing Sucrose. M. A. H. van den 
Hotjt, P. a. Neeteson, and A. L. van Scheepenbeeg {Chem. 
Weekblad, 1924, 21, 578 — ^582). — The possible errors in Schoorl's 
method have been investigated. Sucrose reduces Fehling's solu- 
tion, but the extent of the reduction is at first constant and finally 
diminishes with increasing concentration of sucrose. The concen- 
tration of the Fehling’s solution markedly affects the results. The 
previous history of the flasks employed is also a factor, constant 
results being obtained only after boiling out with sodium hydroxide 
and washing ; the hydrogen-ion concentration of the distilled water 
used for dissolving is of influence, so that this should be made 
alkaline before use. The time of boiling has little effect, but cool^ 
should be as rapid as possible. The amount of potassium iodide 
added and the time elapsing after acidification before titration 
both affect the results. The quantity of starch used should be 
constant. Salts, and especially those of the alkaline earths, have 
some influence ; the latter should be removed as oxalates. 

S.I.L. 

Determination of Starch using Malt. T. Chrzaszcz (Z. 
Vnfers. NaJir. Genussm.y 1924, 48, 306 — ^311). — ^The starch contain- 
ing grist is heated with water at 106° ; the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration is then adjusted to about 5, and the mash cooked in an 
autoclave. It is then cooled to 70°, malt extract is added, and a 
temperature of 65° to 70° is maintained until the liquid and grist 
cease to give a colour reaction with iodine. After cooling and 
diluting, a portion of the filtrate is hydrolysed with hydrochloric 
add, neutralised with sodium hydroxide, and the redncing power 
determined by the usual methods. The determination is made 
on duplicate samples, the first being used for the iodine test during 
diastatic action. Correction is made for the malt extract added. 

G. S. W. 

Determination Copper Value of Celluloses. E. Ben3bsch 
{Ohem.-Ztg.^ 1924, 48, 861).— Following the method described by 
Adanti (A., 1916, ii, 155), 3—4 g. of cellulose are placed in a 1 litre 
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Erlenmeyer flask with 50 c.c, of Fehling’s solution, washed down 
with 50 c.c. of water. Boiling is continued for 15 minutes, 
the mouth of the flask being covered with a glass dish ; the mass 
is then collected under suction in a small Biichner funnel on a double 
layer of quantitative ” filter-paper. It is washed until free from 
Fehling's solution, then transferred together with the filter-paper 
to a large beaker, using 100 c.c. of water. Oxidation is effected 
by the addition of 25 c.c. of a solution of 10 g. of ferric ammonium 
sulphate in 10% sulphuric acid until the previously red filter- 
paper is completely colourless. The liquid is filtered off through 
the same funnel and the mass wrashed sis or seven times with 
50 c.c. of water by decantation until free from iron. The amount 
of ferrous salt in the filtrate is titrated with permanganate at a 
temperature above 50° and the result corrected by a control titration 
of 25 c.c. of the same iron alum solution diluted with 200 c.c. of 
water. J. F. B, 

Determination of Tartaric Acid by Precipitation as Calcium 
Tartrate. M. FEANgois and C. Loeaiand (J. Pharni, Chim., 
1924, [vii], 30, 276 — ^283). — Gravimetric determination of tartaric 
acid as the calcium salt (cf. A., 1923, ii, 129) is directly applicable 
to cream of tartar, potassium sodium tartrate, complex lithium 
mixtures containing tartaric acid, and potassium borotartrate. 
With tartar emetic, the antimony must first be eliminated, pre- 
ferably with hydrogen sulphide. With potassium ferric tartrate, 
the iron should be removed, either as sulphide by the addition of 
ammonium sulphide and acetic acid, or as basic ferric acetate. 

J. K. 

Determination of Citronellal in Citronella Oil. J. Dupont 
and L, Labaune (Amer. Perf. Essent, Oil Rev., 1924, 19, 257 — 
258). — ^By acetylation with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, 
the total quantity of compounds capable of acetylation is obtamed. 
Acetylation is then effected on the oil remaining after treatment 
with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate. The 
difference between the acetylation values is an indication of the 
citronellal content. Chemical Absteacts. 

Determination of Cineole in Essential Oils by Cocking^s 
Process. L. S. Cash and G. E. Fawsitt {J. Proc.Boy. Soc, N.8\ 
Wales, 1923, 67, 157—159). — Cooking’s method (A., 1920, ii, 645) 
gives more accurate results than other methods provided the oil 
contains at least 65% of cineole. Cineole was added to various 
eucalyptus oils to give a content of 65 — 95% of cineole, and f.p.- 
specific gravity curves were drawn. It is concluded that the 
cineole content of an oil should be capable of determination with a 
maximum error of 2%. W. T, K. B. 

PbenoXpbthalin as a Reagent for Hydrocyanic Acid. J. 
Stamm {Arch, Pharm, Chem,, 4, 18; from GJiem, Zentr,, 1924, ii, 
515). — ^Alkaline phenolphthalin solution (2 drops in 5 o.o. of water) 
is a sensitive reagent for hydrocyanic acid or hydrogen peroxide 
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and can be utilised, in the absence of oxidising agents, for detecting 
hydrocyanic acid. F. 'A. M. 

Fluorescin as a Reagent for Hydrocyanic Acid. J. Stamm 
{Arch, Plrntm. Chem.^ 4, 25; from CJiem, Zenit, ^ 1924, ii, 515 — 
616).— Muorescin is oxidised to fluorescein by hydrocyanic acid in 
alkaline solution and in presence of very dilute copper sulphate. 
On adding to 4 c.c. of very dilute potassium cyanide solution, the 
same volume of the reagent (0-00025% of fiuorescin) and 2 drops of 
1 : 2000 cupric sulphate, a brilliant green fluorescence is shown at 
once. The reagent is prepared by dissolving fluorescein in alcoholic 
aqueous sodium hydroxide solution and heating with zinc dust 
on the water-bath until decolorised, followed by dilution with 
aqueous alcohol. After keeping in the dark for 12 hours, the 
solution is filtered and suitably diluted. Other oxidising agents 
besides hydrocyanic acid also give the reaction. F, A. M, 

Micro Detenmnation of Carbamide and Ammonium Salts 
by Titration writh Hypobromite. B. Pohobecka-Lblesz [BiiU, 
Soc. Chim, bioL^ 1924, 6, 773 — ^787). — Carbamide and ammonium 
salts may be determined by micro methods in which the sodium 
hypobromite used in decomposing these compounds is measured 
by iodometric titration in cold, or by alkalimetry in hot solutions. 
The former process is recommended for determining ammonia in 
the micro KJeldahl method, the method being applied direct to 
the neutralised product from the acid digestion, thus eliminating 
the necessity of distillation. J. P. 

Analysis of Cyanamide in its Calcium Compound. E. 
Fosse, P. Hagbne, and E. Dubois {GompL rend.^ 1924, 179, 
408—410). — -The cyanamide is hydrolysed by means of dilute 
nitric or hydrochloric acid and a portion of the resulting solution, 
made slightly alkaline with ammonia and diluted to known volume, 
is treats with methylxanthydrol in presence of acetic acid. The 
xanthylcarbamide thus fonn^ is dried and weighed, H, J. E. 

Influence of Colloids in the Reductase Test, A. I. Virtanek 
{Z, UrUers, Nakr, Oenussm,, 1924, 48, 141 — 151). — The influence of 
colloidal adsorption of the methylene-blue on the rate of reduction 
in mil k was examined by means rf a series of tests under different 
colloidal conditions. Decrease of the adsoiption surface by 
coagulation by electrolytes caused no decrease in the time of reduc- 
tion, nor was the time increased by the addition of normal Tnillr 
colloids in the form of condensed milk and cream. A considerabie 
deciyase in the rate of reduction was obtained in the presence of 
foreign colloids, especially in the case of gelatin. Increase of the 
continuous phase by addition of water up to 20% had no influence. 
P. E., 1924, 960,] G. S. W, 
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The Displacement Law of Arc and Spark Spectra- W. F. 
Meggebs, C. C. Kjess, and F. M. Waltebs, jun. (J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1924, 9, 355 — 374). — A review of the laws which have been 
found to govern the structures of practically all spectra is given, 
and illustrated by six tables, including the mtdtiplets of Sc*^, Ti-^,* 
Cr+, Mn+, and Fe+. The work of the Bureau of Standards on 
spark spectra is shown to prove the displacement law of Kossel 
and Sommerfeld. C. W. B. 

Spectrum Regularities for Scandium and Yttrium. W. F. 
Meggebs (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1924, 14, 419 — 430). — 
Examples of multiplets in the arc and spark spectra of scandium 
and yttrium are given. The doublets in the spectrum of Sc I, 
triplets in the spectrum of Sc II, doublets in the spectrum of Y I, 
triplets in the spectrum of Y II, Zeeman ejffect for Y I and Y II 
are classified in tables. C. W. B. 

Intensity Measurements in Flame Spectra. C. E. Bleeker 
and I. A. Bongers (Z. Physik, 1924, 27, 195 — 202). — ^A comparison 
has been made of the relative intensities of the lines of the diffuse 
and sharp series of rubidium and caesium when excited in flames of 
different temperatures and with various concentrations of metallic 
chlorides in the flames. The intensity relations are unaffected by 
such changes, and the intensities of each pair of lines composing a 
doublet are also uniformly in the ratio 1:2. S. B. 

Doublets of the Alkali Metals. F, J. be Wisniewski {Vompt. 
reTid:, 1924, 179, 1316 — 1317). — ^A formula, Ay=aeln^ . (1—0*5/%), 
is given for the width of the successive doublets in the principal 
series. This is simpler than that previously given (Physihal. Z,, 
1923, 24, 294). Ay is the difference in frequency of the two lines 
of the doublet, n the numerical order of the doublet (Thitz’s notation), 
and a constant for each element. Calculated and observed 
values are given, showing good agreement. L. L. B- 

Line Spectrum of Nitrogen- F. Cboze {Gompt. rmd., 1924, 
179, 1603—1605; cf. A., 1914, ii, 600).— The lines emitted by N+ 
as distinct from neutral N and 'N++ have been resolved by the aid 
of the Zeeman effect. Although the complete N’^ spectrum cannot 
yet be laid down, there is evidence of series of simple lines and of 
three series of terms with triple multiplicity disclosed by the presence 
of multiplets of the types ps, pd, df, pp\ dd\ p'd\ p'p'\ p”s. 

W. A. C. 

Low-voltage Arc Spectra of Copper. A. G. Shenstone 
{Nature^ 1924, 114, 934). — The absorbed lines of copper vapour are : 
3247-55, 3273-97, 2492*14, 2441-63, 2244*24, 2225-67, 2166-06, and, 
with slight uncertainty, 2181-68, 2024-33 1. A. A. E. 

VOL. Gxxvni. ii. 4 
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Spark Spectrum of Iron in tlie Schumaim Region. L. and 
E. Bloch {Compt rend., 1924, 179, 1396 — 1399). — ^The spark 
spectrum of iron in the region 1855 — 1505 A. was re-examined : 
253 lines are recorded, more than half of which are new. The lines 
of carbon and nitrogen given by Simeon and by Hopfield and 
Leefson were used as primary and the lines of aluminium as second- 
ary standards. The absolute precision is not greater than that 
of the standards, i.e., 0-2 A., but the differences between successive 
lines are accurate to a few hundredths of this unit. H. T. 

Ultra-violet Spectrophotometry. T. R. Mebton (Proc, Roy. 
8oc., 1924, A, 108, 378 — 384). — method is described for the 
preparation of optical wedges ” of platinum, by the cathodic 
sputtering of the metal on to a quartz plate in a. vacuum. These 
may be used for spectrophotometry throughout the range of the 
quartz spectrograph, in the same manner as wedges of neutral- 
tinted glass are used in the visible. S. B. 

Absorption Measurement in the Ultra-violet by Photo- 
graphic Photometry. H. Ley and P. Volbert (Z. wiss. Phot., 
1924, 23, 41 — 51). — ^The photometric method of Henri gives satis- 
factory results agreeing with those of an independent method (A., 
1923, ii, 519). The plate factor is practically independent of the 
wave-length of the light within the region studied (3900 — ^2300 A.) 
and the extinction coefficient, €, is independent of the intensity of 
the light. L. J. H. 

Irregularity of the La-Doublet in the X-Ray Spectra. B. B. 
Ray {Phil. Mag., 1924, [vi], 48, 707 — 711). — ^Measurements were 
made of the change in the wave-length of the L-doublet of the 
elements of atomic numbers between 41 and 92. When these 
differences were plotted against the atomic numbers, changes of 
slope were obtained in the regions Pd (46), Ce (58), and La (71), 
results which in a general way support the Bo!^ theory. Calculations 
made on the La-douhlet show that both lines undergo similar 
dianges, pointing to a similarity between tie two orbits (cf . Lande, 
A., 1924, ii, 511). H.T. 

Doppler Effect of Arc and Spark Lines. H. Kbefft 
{Physikal. Z., 1924, 25, 352—366). — ^A summary of the work done 
in this field up to date. L. J, H. 

Doppler Effect in Canal Rays of Hydrogen. H. Kreeet 
{Ann. Phydh, 1924, [iv], 75, 513— 5^).— Supplementary to pre- 
vious work (this voL, ii, 3}* Addition^ observations have been 
made on the Doppler effect of The intensity distribution of 
the Doppler effect is not the same immediately in front of the 
cathode as at some distance behind it. Probably the canal rays 
are not yet in equilibrium at the cathode. Addition of oxygen to 
the discharge space reduces the range of velocities to which the 
3>6ppl^ effect is limited, but the adchtion of nitrogen produces no 
effect. With increasing current strength, the maximum velocity 
decreases. Variations also take place in the intensity maxima. 
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If a spark gap be introduced in circuit with the discharge tube a 
strengthening of the intensity maximum at higher velocity, due to 
accelerated atoms, takes place. M, S. B. 

Paschen-Back Effect in Hydrogen. H. Balkenhagen (Z. 
PJiysiJc, 1924, 28, 1 — 10). — theoretical discussion of the changes 
iu the Zeeman pattern of the Balmer lines with the application of 
very intense magnetic fields. S. B. 

Inverse Stark Effect in Sodium Vapour. B. Ladenbhrg 
(Z. PJiysik, 1924, 28, 51 — 68). — ^The effect of an intense electrical field 
on the D-Iine absorption of sodium vapour has been studied, under 
the dispersion of a Lummer-Gbhrcke plate. The construction of 
a sodium vapour lamp, designed to emit the Z>-lines without self- 
reversal, is described. The light from this lamp passed between 
two plane electrodes maintained at potential differences of up to 
160,000 volts/cm., and the space between the electrodes contained 
sodium vapour at pressures of the order of 10“® mm. Observations 
in directions perpendicular to the lines of force showed that the 
electrical field shifted both absorption lines equally to the red. 
The shift of the parallel component of i>2 is greater than that of 
the perpendicular component and is 0*025 A. for 160,000 volts /cm. 
It is proportional to the square of the field strength. The Stark 
effects here recorded are in agreement with those predicted by the 
Bohr theory for non-hydrogenic orbits when the applied external 
field is small in comparison with the atomic fields. S. B. 

Absorption of Cathode Rays in Aluminium Foil. H. M. 
Terrill {Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 616 — 621). — ^Between 18 and 
52 kv., Lenard’s equation, where x is the thickness of 

the aluminium, holds.- Within the range of velocities, 8*09— 
12*23x10^ cm./sec., the values of a are given by Thomson’s 
approximate expression, a2;^=0-268 x 10^, where v is the mean of 
the velocities before and after penetrating the foil. A. A. E. 

[Intensity and Distribution of] Light Emission from the 
Striated Discharge. B. Seeliger and J. Okubo {Physikal. Z., 
19M, 25, 337—342). L. J. H. 

[Theory of the Diffusion of Positive and Negative Ions 
to the Walls of a Discharge Tube.] W. Schottky {Physikal. Z., 
1924, 26, 342—348). L. J. H. 

Energy Consumption in Ionisation by .X-Rays of Different 
Wave-lengths. L. Grebe and L. Kriegesmann (Z. Physih, 
1924, 28, 91 — 94). — ^Measurements have been made of the eneigy 
in the form of X-rays of different wave-lengths required to produce 
a given degree of ionisation in air. It is found that the ratio 
energy /ionisation decreases exponentially with increasing wave- 
length of the X-rays. S. B. 

Mobility of Actinium Active Deposit Ions. H. A. Ebikson 
{Phy^coA Rm., 1924, 24, 622—626; cf, this voL, ii, 6). — 
actinium activedeposit ions aredrawn through a stream of air between 

4—2 
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two metal plates maintaining an electric field of more than 100 volts/ 
cm., two depositions are observed corresponding with ionic mobilities 
of 4*35 and 1*55 cm. /sec. /volt /cm. The resnlts indicate that the 
ions are, respectively, (a) atomic actinium -J. and -B, and (6) actin- 
ium-B, and possibly after union with a neutral molecule, pre- 
sumably air. The mobility of an ion is determined chiefly by the 
charge, the stractme of the ion, and the nature of the medium, 
but is practically independent of the mass. A. A. E. 

Mobility in Air of Ions Produced in Another Gas. G. C. 
GBEjTBLEY and A, M. Tyndall (PMh Mag., 1924, 48, [vi], 711 — 
719). — ^Accurate measurements were made of the mobility of ions 
produced directly in air and of ions produced in another gas and 
measured in air. No sensible differences could be detected (cf. 
WelUsch, A., 1909, ii, 299). H. T. 

Visible Radiation from Solid Targets. P. D. Foote, W. F. 
Meooees, and R, L. CniNAirLT (J. Opt Soc. Amer., 1924, 9, 541 — 
543). — ^An attempt to show if it were possible to excite a visible or 
ultra-violet line spectrum by bombarding targets of copper, carbon, 
platinum, and iron with 1000-volt electrons. The results are 
negative ; in every case the first negative carbon group appeared 
despite every precaution with vacuum technique. These bands 
are enhanced by the presence of nitrogen. If the electron current 
is such that the target becomes heat^, an almost imperceptible 
volatilisation is sufficient to excite the resonance lines of the element. 

C. W. B. 

Proof of the Invariance under the Lorentz Transformation 
of the Equation of Motion of the Electron. L. Page {Physical 
fiev., 1924, 24, 627-^30). — Mathematical. A. A. E, 

Photo-electric Effect for Submicroscopic Mercury Drops. 
E. Wassee {Z. Physih, 1924, ZT, 203 — ^225). — ^The photo-electric 
effect for small mercury drops varies in character with their radius. 
The normal effect (expulsion of negative charges) is observed with 
particles of radius laiger than 1*9x10"® cm., whilst for particles 
smaller than 1*2x10"® cm. radius the inverse effect (expulsion of 
positive charges) talies its place. Measurements of the charges 
acquired have b^n made, and it is stated that these may be con- 
siderably less than the charge corresponding wdth the loss or gain of 
an electron (the minimum chaige found was about e/8 in the inverse, 
and e/2 in the normal effect). Such results support Ehrenfest’s 
belief in the existence of a sub-electron.’' S. B. 

Effect of Adsorption of Gases on the Density of Mercury 
I>roplets. E. Wasseb (Z. Physik, 1924, 27, 226— 236}.— No 
explanation of the results record^ in the previous abstract can be 
based on the suppo^tion of density variations in the droplets, due 
to adsorbed gas films on their surface. The phenomena are the 
same in carbon dioxide and in nitrogen, although both gases would 
not be expected to give films of the same thickness. Also, to 
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achieve an explanation, films of several hundred molecules in 
thickness must be assum^, a supposition not consonant with modem 
views on adsorption, S. B. 

Photo-electric Emission of Selenium. W. Del Regno (Atti 
R. Accad, Lincei, 1924, [v], 33, ii, 163 — 167). — ^The author’s experi- 
ments fail to reveal any differences between the emission of selenium 
in the dark and under the influence of light and hence justify the 
assumption that free electrons play no part in the phenomenon. 
Confirmation is also furnished of the previous conclusion that the 
electrical conductivity exhibited by selenium under the influence 
of light is an effect of purely electronic character and is not due to 
any chemical transformation, such as the conversion of one 
allotropic form into another. T. H. P. 

Photo-electric Response of Potassium at Low Temper- 
atures. J, W. Hornbeck {Physical Rev,, 1924, 24, 631 — 638; 
cf. Ives, A., 1924, ii, 444). — ^The current-wave-length curve at 
—180° is shifted by 80 — 500 A. towards the shorter wave-lengths 
with respect to the 20° curve. Monochromatic heating and cooUng 
curves run approximately parallel to the temperature axis except 
between —80° and —100°, where a change of crystal structure is 
known to take place. A. A. E. 

Thermionic Work Function of Oxide-coated Platinum. 
C. Davisson and L. H. Germer {Physical Rev,, 1924, 24, 666 — 682). 
— ^Measurements of the thermionic work function of platinum coated 
with the oxides of barium and strontium by a calorimetric and a 
temperature variation method give results in agreement, but 
insufficiently accurate to determine whether or not an electron 
within the metal possesses the thermal energy ZhTj2. A. A. E. 

J§r-Ray Emission of Electrons from Metal Films, with 
special Reference to the Region of the Absorption Limit. 
L. Simons {Ptoc, Physical 8oc,, 1924, 37, 68 — 70 ; cf . A., 1924, ii, 
140). — ^Particulars are given of an experimental quantitative 
investigation of absorption and ionisation phenomena exhibited 
by electrons emitted from gold and silver fil m s exposed to Z-rays, 
and the correlation of these phenomena with the photo-electric 
equation (mv^l2)v r.yr^ =:hv—hv^r.;^^ is discussed. The author 
has determined directly the aggregate number of p-rays of all 
types emitted by the films when exposed to Z-rays of wave-lengths 
between 388 X 10“^ cm. and 871 X 10"^^ cm., and has shown that no 
selective change in the average energy of the rays occurs when the 
Z-fluorescence spectrum is excited. It is suggested that is thus due 
to a re-grouping of the numbers and energies of the p-ray constituents, 
together with the additional emission of the Z-group of minimum 
individual energy. The origin of 3-rays is dLcussed from the 
respective points of "view of thermionics, recoil electrons, and 
impact electrons, and it is concluded that these rays are impact 
electrons the most frequent energy of which is little greater than 
3*5 volts and independent of the exciting wave-length and of the 
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nature of the emitting substance. They appear to be influenced, 
at tlie time of their emission, by the scattered X-rays. J. S. G. T. 

Magnetic Spectra of Iron and Nickel Wires at Wave- 
lengths of a Centimetre. W. AnEAnrEV (Z. Physih, 1924, 28, 
11 — 28).— Previous measurements of magnetic absorption spectra 
of metallic wires for Hertzian waves of about 1 cm. wave-length 
have been used to test theories developed in other papers {Ann. 
Physiky 1919, 58, 105). The inconstancy of the form of the mag- 
netic spectrum of iron and nickel is attributed to variations in the 
magnetic properties of ferromagnetic materials. S. B. 

Magnetic Properties of Thin Films of Ferromagnetic Metals 
Produced by the Evaporation Method. A. J. Soeensek 
{Physical Bev.^ 1924, 24, 658 — 665). — ^The maxi m u m value of the 
intensity of magnetisation of films of iron, nickel, and cobalt of 
thickness 20 — 300 mjj. is of the same order of magnitude as for bulk 
metal. The remanence is high for iron and cobalt, but low for 
nickel. There is an abrupt change in the high values of the coercive 
force at a thickness of 55, 70, and 200m}i for iron, cobalt, and 
nickel, respectively. A. A. E. 

New Phenomenon in the Diamagnetism of Gases. A. 
Glaser {Ann. Physih, 1924, [iv], 75, 45^-488). — A. very sensitive 
method is described by winch the magnetic susceptibilities of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide have been determined at 
different pressures. Down to a certain pressure, which differs for 
each gas, the decrease in magnetic susceptibility is directly pro- 
portional to the decrease in pressure. Below this pressure, however, 
there is a deviation in such a direction that the susceptibility is 
higher than is to be expected from the proportionality law. Tlltini- 
ately, as the pressure and susceptibility both approach zero, they 
again become directly proportional to each other. The phenomenon 
is explained by supposing that, when the pressure b^omes suffi- 
ciently reduced, it is possible for orientation of the molecule to 
take place under the Muence of the magnetic field. This results 
in a relative increase of the susceptibility. The pressure at which 
this effect will begin to make itseM felt depends on the relation 
between the time taken for orientation of the molecule and the 
interval between successive molecular collisions produciog dis- 
orientation. It will therefore depend on the inertia of the molecule, 
that is, on the molecular weight, and on the strength of the magnetic 
field. M, S. B. 

Origin of the Satellites of Mercury Lines. E. P. Metcalfe 
and B. Vehkatesaohar {Ne^re, 1925, 115, 15 — ^16). — lin^ arisiog 
from isotop^ must sati^ two conditions : {a) the intensities of 
the several isotope lines ia the radiation from a thin layer must 
be in the ratio of the concentrations of the respective isotopes, 
(5) the radiation from the end of a long column mould be distin- 
guished by the equalisation of the brightness of corresponding lines 
whm*tie column m sufficiently long for the lines to be “ saturated.” 
ISie second ccnsideration, when applied to the line 5461 A., indicates 
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that the line —0*024 A. must be excluded from the isotopic group 
of satellites. Also, the components of 5769 A., but not of 5971 A., 
appear to satisfy the second condition. A. A. E, 

Mass Ratio of Isotopes in Chemical Elements. F. M. 
Jaeger and D. W. Dijhstra (Proc, K, AJcad, Wetensch. Amst,, 
1924, 27, 393 — 406). — Pure tetraethylsUicane was made from silica 
from various sources, terrestrial and meteoric. The specific gravity of 
all the samples was the same within a few units in the third decimal 
place per cent. Even this discrepancy was apparently due to 
traces of impurities as indicated by comparison of refractive indices. 
The ratio of the isotopes must therefore be the same whatever the 
origin of the silicon. L. J. H, 

Separation of Isotopes hy the Ionic Migration Method. 
J. Kendall and J. F. White (Proc: Nat. Acad. Sci., 1924, 10, 
458 — 461). — ^Using the apparatus already described (A., 1923, ii, 
282), the method has been tested with non-isotopic mixtures of 
salts with ions of slightly different mobilities. Complete separation 
is easily effected with mixtures of iodide and thiocyanate, and 
barium and calcium, the differences in ionic mobilities being 16% 
and 8%, respectively. Considerable partial separation is attaint 
with mixtures of barium and strontium, and iodide and chloride, 
the differences in ionic mobilities being, respectively, 5% and 1%. 
Assuming the two isotopic chlorine ions to possess different mobilities, 
the method should give at least a partial separation, but experi- 
ments with sodium chloride were indecisive. It is suggested that 
a mass-spectrograph may be used to detect such a separation. In 
the case of lead, which possesses radioactive isotopes, the distribu- 
tion of the radioactive component in an activated sample of lead 
salt could be determined at intervals during the course of the 
experiment. J. S. 0. 

Hare Gases of the Atmosphere. H. Jeeerbys [Nature^ 
1924, 114, 934). — ^The tendency of a gravitating planet to collect 
heavier molecules and in certain circumstances to lose lighter ones 
cannot solely account for the rarity of the inert gases ; possibly 
the ability of the other elements to form stable and liquid com* 
pounds has co-operated (cf. Aston, this vol., ii, 18). A. A. E. 

Artificial Disintegration of Elements. E. Rutherford 
and J. Chadwich {Ptoc. Physical Soc,, 1924, 36, 417—422). — ^The 
method previously employed (cf. A., 1921, ii, 293) was improved 
by observing the particles ejected at :^ht angles to the direction 
of bombardment. This enables particles with a range of only 
7 cm. (or less for light atoms) to be observed. Hydrogen nuclei from 
the presence of hydrogen, and scattered a-parricles have not this 
penetration at this angle, whilst the particles from disintegration are 
ejected in all directions (cf. A., 1922, ii, 682). In addition to the 
cases previously reported, disintegration was found in the K^t 
elements neon, ma^esium, silicon, sulphur, chlorine, argon, aiod 
potassium, but not in the case of hydrogen, helium, lithium, carbon, 
or oxygen. Of the heavier elements, nickel, copper, zinc. 
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selenium, krypton, molybdenum, palladium, silver, tin, xenon, 
gold, and uranium failed to give the effect. Elements from calcium 
to iron have not at present given conclusive results. The com- 
parative ranges of the ejected particles suggest that the nuclei of 
the even-numbered light elements are stable, whilst those of the 
odd-numbered light elements are comparatively unstable. An 
estimate of the field of force within the atom (about three million 
volts for aluminium) is deduced from these ranges. L. J. H. 

Absorption and Scattering of y-Rays. E. A. Owen, 
N. FiiEMiNa, and W. E. Fage {Proc. Physical Sac., 1924, 36, 355 — 
366). — The absorption and scattering of y-rays from radium 
filtered through 23 mm. of lead have been measured in magnesium, 
aluminium, zinc, tin, and lead. On the assumption that the mean 
effective wave-length of the radiation employed is 0*021 A., the 
experimental results are consistent with the following statements : 
(1) When y-rays traverse matter, the characteristic radi- 
ations of the absorbing medium are excited. (2) The atomic 
fluorescent absorption coefficient of y-rays depends on the 
wave-length of the incident radiation and the atomic number 
accordi]^ to the law (D7rjp=K'k^N^ which holds for X-rays. (3) The 
absorption in light elements is due almost entirely to scattering. 
(4) The pure atomic scattering absorption coefficient is proportional 
to the atomic number of the absorber. (5) In addition, a true 
absorption exists, the atomic coefficient of which is proportional to 
the atomic numW. 

Compton’s formula would account for the experimental results 
if the wave-length of the incident radiation were 0*020 A., but 
Jauncy’s formula would require the value 0*029 A. L. J. H. 

Effective Wave-lengths of y-Rayn- J. A. Gray {Nature^ 
1925, 115, 13). — ^The author’s conclusions are summarised as 
follows : (i) If the secondary p-rays produced in light, elements by 
the hard y-rays of radium-& are recoil electrons, with an energy 
given by the quantum theory of scattering, the effective wave- 
length of the y-rays must be much smaller than that usually 
accepted. Thus no theory, as at present developed, can account 
for the properties of scattered y-radiation. (ii) The internal 
atomic absorption coefficient of the hard 7 -rays of radium-D is 
0*67, as compared with an external coefficient of about 3x10"^^. 
On disintegrating, one atom of radium-D in five emits a y-ray. 
(iii) The number of atoms of an element emitting one or more 
t3rpes of monochromatic y-rays may be only a small fraction of the 
total number disintegrating and a large part of the y-ray energy 
emitted may he due to wmte radiation, (iv) A knowledge of the 
wave-lengths and relative intensities of the lines in the spectrum 
of the y-rays is not, in itself, sufficient for the determination of 
effective wavelengths which can be used to interpret the results 
of ©:^riments on y-rays. A. A. E. 

Soattermg and Absorption of y-Rays. J. A. Gray {Nature, 
1925, 115, 86; cf. preceding abstract). — ^Four assumptions, for 
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which there is some evidence, are specified which lead to a reason- 
able explanation of experimental results on the scattering and 
absorption of hard y-rays. It is believed that y-rays possess a 

range ; this would indicate that the scattering of y-rays is a 
scattering of “ corpuscles.” As a correction, it is stated that only 
one in every seven radium-D atoms emits a y-ray on disintegration. 

A. A. E. 

Magnetic Spectrum of p-Rays of High Velocity from Meso- 
thorium II. D. Yovahovitch and J. d’Espine {Gompt rend,, 
1924, 179, 1162 — 1163). — ^The existence of high-velocity rays 
(p=:0‘998 and p =0*985, velocity of light taken as unity) from 
mesothorium II has been completely proved (cf. A., 1924, ii, 447). 

H. T. 

y-Radiation of Mesothorium II. J. Thibaxjd {Gompt. rend., 
1924, 179, 1322 — 1324). — ^In a previous study (cf. this vol., ii, 10) 
of the secondary p-ray spectra from uranium, lead, and tungsten, 
excited by the y-radiation from mesothorium, three lines were 
found in the latter with energies corresponding with 680,700, 
908,200, and 962,700 volts, respectively. The fimt of these was 
due to thorium-5, and it was suggested that the other two were 
due to mesothorium II. 

A study of the primary p-ray spectrum of mesothorium II con- 
firais this view, on the supposition that this spectrum is due to the 
photo-electric effect of the y-radiation during disintegration. Accord- 
hag to this hypothesis, the primary p-ray spectrum should be similar 
to the secondary p-ray spectrum from the element 89. This is 
found to be the case. 

A further study of the secondary P-ray spectrum from lead gave 
two lines in the y-radiation of 333 and 459 kv., respectively, con- 
firming the results of Broglie and Cabrera (A., 1923, ii, 109). 

The energy, frequency, and wave-length of four lines in the 
characteristic y-ray speotium of mesothorium II are given. 

L. L. B. 

Distribution of Electrons among Atomic Levels. E. C. 
Stoisteb (PMZ. Mag,, 1924, [vi], 48, 719 — ^736). — K distribution of 
electrons in the atom is suggested in which the number of electrons 
associated with a sub-level is connected with the characterising 
inner quantum number. This leads to a greater concentration of 
electrons in the outer sub-groups and to an earlier completion of 
the inner sub-groups than given by the older Bohr distribution. 
The number of electrons in each completed level is equal to double 
the sum of the inner assigned quantum numbers, there being in 
the K, L, M, N, levels when complete 2, 8 (2+2+4), 18 (2+2+ 
4+4+6), 32 . . . electrons. In the building up of elements, 
changes are made by the simple addition of electrons to the outer 
sub-levels without reorganisation of the group as a whole. Avail- 
able evidence from intensities of X-mj lines, absorption of Z-rays, 
magnetic properties, optical spectra, and chemicar properties is 
given in support of the new distribution. H. T. 

4 ^ 
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Striated Glow Discharge in Mercury Vapour. K. T. 
Compton, L. A, Tubneb, and W. H. MoCtody {Physical 
1924, 24, 597 — 615). — Tke theory of the glow discharge in a mon- 
atomic gas is considered, and certain predictions are verified in 
the case of mercury vapour. Striations are observed only when 
the current is small or a substance (e.gr., hydrogen) is present to 
remove excited atoms, which exist in the striations, but not in 
the intervening regions. Molecules of the compound HgH are 
apparently formed in the presence of excited atoms, since its band 
spectrum is strongly shown by the striations ; it cannot, however, 
be excited by iUuminating a mixture of mercury vapour and 
hydrogen with 2536 A. resonance radiation. A. A. E. 

Fine Structure of Band Spectra of Sodium, Potassium, 
and Sodium-Potassium Vapours. H. 6 . Smith (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1924, A, 106, 400 — 415).— Several of the absorption bands 
of sodium and potassium vapours and two of the bands peculiar 
to mixtures of these vapours have been examined under high 
dispersion. They have been separated into their P, Q, and R 
components. The corresponding moments of inertia have been 
calc^ated, and are in agreement with the supposition that the 
^‘sodium-potassium’’ bands are emitted by an NaK molecule. 

S. B. 

Regularities in Band Spectra. S. Datta {Phil. Mag., 1924, 
[vi], 48, 673—^92). — ^The general equation v=A+mD+nt?C'+ 
n{B'+2b'm)+b'n^ (cf. Heurji^er, PhysiM. Z., 1919, 20, 188; 
Deslandres, A., 1902, ii, 373), in which n and wi are simple integers 
having a definite physical meaning {n defining quantum changes and 
m the orbit of the atom), is theoretically deduced. Simplified 
forms are given in which (i) the rotational energy of the molecule 
is neglected, when v=A+Bm+€m^, and (ii) where the molecules 
are all in the same dissociated state, when v==A+Bn+GnK The 
general equation has been applied with good agreement to the 
first positive nitrogen bands. An attempt has been made to 
explain the afterglow hands and to link up the photo-electric currents 
observed by Brandt {Diss., Berlin) with the ionisation of mercury 
by ultra-violet radiation of the fibKt positive bands corresponding 
to the limiting orbits. H. T. 

New Variety of Spectra. W. H. McVickesr, J. E. Marsh, 
and A. Stewart {Phil. Mag., 1924, [vi], 48, 628—636; cf. T., 
1923, 123, 642, 817, 2147 ; A., 1924, ii, 712). — ^The Tesla luminescence 
spectrum of benzene consists of more than 70 fine bands falling into 
eight groups each reproducing exactly the same system of bands 
differing in position by approximately 100 A. External conditions, 
e.g., pressure, temperature, and timing of the transformer, have 
little effect. By comparison with Hartley’s absorption data 
(A, 1908, ii, 243) it is shown that the Tesla luminescence spectrum 
repre^hte a reversal of the former, i.e., the Fraunhofer effect is 
shown with a complex organic compound. H. T. 
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Infra-red Absorption of Ice. E. K. Plyler (/. Oft. Soc. 
Amer.y 1924, 9, 545—555). — ^The spectral transmission of a crystal 
of ice 0-5 cm. thick has been determined for the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary rays, and also for sections cut so that the incident energy 
was about equally divided into the ordinary and extraordinary rays. 
The extraordinary ray does not exhibit any general absorption in 
the region from 0*75 //. to 1*16 /t, but the ordinary ray shows general 
absorption for this region which probably extends into the visible. 
One mm. of ice at 1 /<. absorbs 6% of the energy for the extra- 
ordinary ray and about 47% for the ordinary ray. Each ray has 
the corresponding absorption bands as found in liquid water, but 
the bands for ice are shifted toward the long wave-lengths. 

C. W. B. 

Absorption Spectrum of Sulphur Vapour and Molecular 
Constitution. V. Hekex and M. C. Teves (Comft, rend., 1924, 
179, 1156 — 1159). — ^Using a continuous spark under water as a 
background, the absorption spectrum of sulphur at different 
pressures and at temperatures between 100® and 1000® was 
examined. Below 250®, where only Sg and Sg molecules are 
present, between 2700 and 2300 A. continuous absorption results. 
Above 250®, where S 2 molecules appear and under a pressure of 
0*05 mm., a band spectrum between 2927 and 2713 A. was observed. 
Increase of pressure increases rapidly the number of these bands, 
which extend through the region 2475 — ^3700 A. These bands can 
be separated into three distinct regions : (A) between 3700 and 
2794 A., where is produced a fine structure corresponding with a 
quantisation of the molecular rotation, (B) between 2794 and 
2592 A., where the spectrum consists of narrow bands without 
fine structure, and (C) between 2592 and 2475 A., where broad 
continuous bands are obtained. From the lines in the A region, 
the moment of inertia of the normal molecule, S 2 , and the active 
molecule were calculated. The former is 12*6 x 10“^ and the latter 
13*8 X 10^. 

The limit 2592 A. corresponds with an internal transformation 
of the sulphur molecule requiring 102,100 cal./g.-moL, and that at 
2475 A., 110,000 eal./g.-moL H. T. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Ketens and of their 
Bimerides. G. C. Lardy {J. Ghim. Phys., 1924, 21, 281 — 307). — 
The absorption spectra of ketens consist of two bands, one very 
intense, in the ultra-violet, and the other at the limit of the visible 
spectrum and analogous to that of acetone. The positions of the 
hands depend on the substituent group, the displacement being 
towards the visible spectrum and increasing with the molecular 
weight. The exaltation of the specific displacement above the 
normal indicates that the non-saturation and hence the velocity 
of polymerisation increases in the order keten (CHglCrO), diphenyl-, 
dipropyl-, and diethyl-keten, respectively. The intensity of the 
absorption of the first band indicates that the lability (or velocity 
of reaction with other compounds) of keten and its aliphatic 

4*— 2 
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derivatives is approximately equal to that of acetone, whilst that 
of the diphenyl derivatives is much greater- 

The absorption spectra of a number of a- and P-diketones, and 
derivatives of diketosycZobutane have been determined. a-Diketones 
such as diacetyl have an absorption band similar to that of acetone 
but displaced towards the red. Non-enolic derivatives of diketo- 
c^cZobutane show two absorption bands, one in the ultra-violet, 
and a second generally resembling that of the group TCIO, of which 
the intensity is roughly equal to that of acetone for the lower 
homologues, but is much more intense for the dimethyl diphenyl 
derivative. The first band has been resolved into three or four 
bands. Diketodiphenylci^cZobutane shows two absorption bands, 
one very intense due to the enolic form, and corresponding to the 
band given by the enolic form of acetylacetone, and a second com- 
paratively faint, indicating that in solution in hexane about 12% 
of the compound is present in the ketonic form. The absorption 
spectra indicate that diketodimethylc^/cZobutane in solution in 
ether is present entirely in the enohc form, and possibly in the 
dienolic form. It gives two bands, one corresponding with that of 
acetone and the other with that of acetylacetone. A comparison 
of these spectra with those given by the dimeric forms of ketens 
indicates that the latter in solution do not exist as (CH 2 !CO) 2 , but 

entirely in the form 9^^ in equilibrium with a very small 

amount of the corresponding enolic form. The relations existing 
between the diazo compounds, the ketens, the azides, and the 
carbimides are discussed theoretically. W. H.-il, 

TnfLueiice of Magnetic and Electrical Fields on Ultra-violet 
Fluorescence of Iodine. O. Oldenbeeg {Z. PTiysih, 1924, 27, 
189 — 194). — The intensity maximum in the ultra-violet fluorescence 
spectrum of iodine is slightly shifted towards the red hy a strong 
magnetic field, but the spectrum at 3460 A. which appears only in 
presence of foreign gases is unaffected. An electrical field has no 
influence on these spectra. * S. B. 

Fluorescence of Metallic Compounds of H 8 ematoporph 3 rrin. 
C. DnliEft, A. ScHOUDEB, and T. van her Bom {Oompt. rend,, 
1924, 179, 1356—1358). — The zinc compound of haematoporphyrin 
is obtained by addition of zinc hydroxide to the ammouiacal liquid 
and is precipitated by acetic acid, whilst the tin compound is pre- 
pared by the action of stannous chloride. Their alcoholic solutions 
exhibit fluorescence in the red-yellow, showing two bands, and 
this spectrum of each is characteristic and diners from that of 
hsematoporphyrin. The lead and cadmium compounds (of. Milroy, 
A., 1919, i, 178) possess fluorescence in the same region, not so the 
copper, iron, and cobalt compounds. F. M. H. 

Lunrinesoence of Solid Kitrogen and Argon. J. G. 
McIiENHAN 1925, 115, 46 — 47). — ^Polemical and explan- 

atory, partly on a question of priority (cf. Vegard, A,, 1924, ii, 805). 

A. A. E. 
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Spectroscopic Study of the Luminescent Oxidation of 
Phosphorus. H. J. Emelexjs and W. E. Downey (/, Ghem. 
Soc., 1924, 125, 2491 — ^2495). — ^Phosphorus burning under various 
conditions always emits light with fundamentally the same spec- 
trum; the higher the temperature of the oxidation the broader 
are the spectrum bands and the greater is the intensity of the light 
in the visible region. 

The following bands were observed when phosphorus burned in 
a gas containing 80% of oxygen : 2390, 2475, 2530, 2630, 3275 A. ; 
the flame temperature was 800°. The same bands were emitted, 
but resolved into narrow bands, when the burning took place in 
air under reduced pressure, the flame temperature being 125°. 
The glow emits the same bands as the low-temperature flame, but 
they are less intense. These results support those of Centnerszwer 
and Petrikaln (A., 1912, ii, 709) but not the more recent results of 
Petrikaln (A., 1924, ii, 289). S. K. T. 

.Spectra of Luminescence of Grignard Compounds. R. T. 
Dueford, D. Nightingale, and S. Calvert (J. Opt Soc. Ame7\, 
1924, 9, 405 — 409 ; cf. A., 1923, ii, 714). — By the use of a spectro- 
scope of high aperture ratio it is possible to photograph the chemi- 
luminescence spectra of Grignard compounds. In all cases, they 
prove to be continuous. In certain cases, unstable oxidation 
products of the type ROMgX are obtained which are strongly 
fluorescent in ultra-violet light; but in these cases the spectra are 
either banded, or in any case not identical with the chemilumin- 
escence spectra. Hence it is argued that the mechanisms of their 
formation are dissimilar. C. W. B. • 

Luminescence in the Ingleside Calcites A&cted by Acids. 
W. P, Headden {Amer. J, Sci.^ 1924, [v], 8, 509 — ^617). — Certain 
specimens of polouriess, transparent calcite phosphoresce in sun- 
light after exposure to radium emanation ; lack of responsiveness 
in sunshine is attributed to variability in the efficiency of the 
latter (Proc. Colo. Sd. Soc., 11, 399). Specimens of calcite con- 
taining a yellow core of organic material are now found to be 
responsive only after washii^ with commercial hydrochloric acid 
and then exposing to radium emanation; unresponsive colourless 
calcite becomes responsive after the same treatment. When the 
coloured variety becomes ineffective, it is renewed by washing 
with acid, although less permanently and less strongly. Eventually 
a period of unresponsiveness is reached which is succeeded by one 
of responsiveness. The material then becomes permanently un- 
responsive. Other peculiar phenomena are recorded. The history 
of the sample has a large influence on its behaviour. Change in 
atomic structure is offered as the only explanation. S. K, T. 

Theory of the Decay of a-Ray Luminescence. E. E. 
Wither {Physical Rev., 1924, 24, 639 — 643). — Approximate and 
exact expressions are developed for the decay of luminosity in 
substances which exhibit luminescence under a-ray bombardment. 

A. A. E. 
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Relation between tbe Depolarisation of the Scattered Light 
and the Kerr Efiect in Liquids. W. H. Martin (J. Physical 
Cherniy 1924, 28, 1284—1290). — Gauss’ theory {Z. Physih^ 1923, 
17, -353) of the relation between the depolarisation factor of the 
scattered light and the Kerr constant of electric double-refraction 
has been tested for fifteen liquids. The values of the depolarisation 
factors calculated from theory agree with experimental measure- 
ments except in the case of chloroform, water, and methyl alcohol. 
Measurements of the depolarisation factor for nitrobenzene made 
in a magnetic field of 5000 gauss failed to discover any change in 
the degree of polarisation of the scattered light. M. B. D. 

Activation of Chlorine by Electric Discharge. K. Schatjm 
and A. Keller {Z. taiss. Phot, 1924, 23, 66 — ^71). — Chlorine may 
be activated by electric discharge of all kinds as discovered inde- 
pendently by Venkataramaiah (A., 1923, ii, 149). The activated 
chlorine reacts more rapidly with toluene, especially as regards 
the attack of the side chain. L, J. H. 

Presentation of the Periodic System. W. Palmaeb (Z. 
'pihysikal, Chem., 1924, 110, 685 — ^704). — ^Priority is claimed for 
the arrangement of elements in periods determined by where 
71=1, 2, 3, or 4. A property of the elements showing marked 
periodicity is the normal electrode potential. In cases where the 
element has more than one valency, the potential corresponding 
to the lowest valency is considered. Any system of classification 
must be based on the valencies of the elements, especially towards 
oxygen. The author’s periodic table consists of eight groups, 
the first seven of which are subdivided into a primary and a 
secondary group. The eighth group has one principal sub-group 
and three subsidiary sub-groups. Hydrogen and the alkali metals 
occupy the principal sub-group of Group I. The rare earths are 
arranged in the principal sub-groups of Groups HI (boron, alu- 
minium) and IV (carbon etc.}. There is no zero group, the inert 
gases occupying the principal sub-groups of Group Vlll. The 
subsidiary sub-groups of Group VIII are occupied by iron and 
related elements. Various arguments in support of the arrangement 
are put forward. J. S. C. 

Fine Structure of the Free Benzene Molecule. J. Becken- 
KAMP (Z. anorg, Ghem., 1924, 139, 220 — -232). — The structure of 
the benzene molecule previously described (of. A., 1924, ii, 754) 
is based on two assumptions, viz.^ tbe principle of closest packing 
and the arrangement of the hydrogen atoms in the spaces between 
the carbon atoms of a gi^phite structure. Neither of these assump- 
tions is fully justified when the low atomic weights of carbon and 
hydrogen are considered. It is now assumed that the carbon 
atoms in the surface of a benzene crystal are arranged in an indi- 
vidual lattice very similar to that of graphite; with the help of 
Brad’s space iattme for the benzene crystal and certain principles 
pjOTioosly described (cf. A., 1924, ii, 32, and he. ciL), two possible 
anraangements of the hydrogen atoms in the crystal arise. The 
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most probable one is that in which the centres of gravity of the 
carbon atoms form a spacial six-membered ring of the type, 
whilst the hydrogen atoms, which lie with their axes perpendicular 
to the main axis of the molecule, form a plane ring. The thirty 
valency electrons are distributed as follows. One comes between 
each pair of carbon atoms. One is attached to each carbon atom 
on the side towards the interior of the molecule; three of these 
are above and three below the normal plane of the molecule. The 
attraction of these electrons by the atomic kernels and their re- 
pulsion by the binding electrons mentioned above control the 
elastic equilibrium of the molecule. The remaining electrons are 
distributed three on the outer surface of each carbon atom; one 
of these lies in the normal plane through the molecule and holds 
the hydrogen atom, whilst the other pair lie above or below this 
plane in alternate atoms. The latter are enantiomorphs, and 
according as the upper set or lower set is substituted, should give 
rise to optically active molecules. 

This structure is correlated with the formerly proposed structure 
of graphite. In the benzene crystal, electrodynamic forces appear 
to have a large influence, whereas in graphite and diamond electro- 
static forces are mainly concerned. The cleavage of diamond is 
now explained electrodynamically and three possible methods of 
twin formation are deduced. S. K. T. 

Compressibility, Internal Pressure, and Chemical Afiinity. 
E. Saebens (J. Chim. Phys., 1924, 21 , 265 — ^280). — ^If the affinity 
of chemical combination produces an internal pressure on the 
atoms concerned, the contraction of volume will be greater if the 
elements are easily compressible. Thus csesium is more com- 
pressible than lithium, and the contraction in the formation of 
csesium chloride is much greater than with lithium chloride. In 
a compound, the internal pressure is equally divided among the 
atoms, and the specific compressibility of the elements in a given 
binary halogen compound is constant and equal to that of the 
compound. In the halides of the alkali and afikaline-earth metals, 
the metal on combination undergoes a contraction of volume with 
increase of internal pressure, and the compressibility of the com- 
pound is less than that of the free metal. In the ease of silver, 
thallium, lead, copper, etc., combination results in expansion with 
decrease of internal pressure, and the compressibility of the compound 
is greater than that of the metal. There is no essential difference 
between chemical affinity and the affinity of cohesion. 

W. H.-E. 

Determination of Molecular Fields. I. Viscosity. J. E. 
Jones {Proo, Roy. Soc., 1924, A, 106 , 441—462). — The temperature 
variation of the viscosity of gases can be explained on the assump- 
tion that the repulsion and attractive forces between molecules 
each vary with an inverse power Cf the distance. The attractive 
forces are supposed to foUow an inverse cube law, whilst the 
repulsive force may be assumed to vary with any power between 
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15 and 25, viscosity measurements alone being insufficient to 
provide a unique solution. S. B. 

Determination of Molecular Fields. II. Gaseous 
Equations of State. J. E. Jones {Proc. Roy, Soc, 1924, A, 106, 
463 — 477 ; see preceding abstract). — The molecular model em- 
ployed in the previous paper has also been used in the investigation 
of the equation of state for argon. To explain existing data in 
this way, even larger indices in the inverse power law governing 
the repulsive force have to be assumed than were necessary for 
the explanation of viscosity values. It is suggested that the 
molecular fields determined by the two methods are not strictly 
comparable. " S, B. 

Heat of Combustion of Glycogen. R. Meiee and 0. 
Meyebhof {Biochem, 2., 1924, 150, 233 — 242). — ^The following 
heats of combustion are given : Mytilus glycogen, water-free, 
3820*5 (0*9 g,); hydrate, 3800; dissolved, 3789 cals. (0*9 g.). 
Frog glycogen, water-free, 3807 {0*9 g.) ; hydrate, 3786 ; dissolved, 
3775*5 cals. (0*9 g.). J. F. 

Anomalous Dispersion in the Field of X-Rays. E. Hjal3iab 
and M. Sebgbahn {Nature^ 1925, 115, 85 — 86). — The lattice con- 
stants of calcite and g 3 rpsum have been compared, a series of 
spectral lines with wave-lengths from 0*7 up to 5*2 A. being used, 
‘^en values of are plotted against wave-length, 

the graph shows two marked dkcontinuities coincident with the 
wave-lengths of the absorption edges of calcium and sulphur. 

A. A. E. 

Compton Efiect. D. L. Webster and P. A. Ross {Noiture, 
1925, 115, 51). — ^Experiments designed to test the reality of the 
Compton effect gave spectra which showed the Compton-theory 
lines as strongly as in earlier investigations. A. A. E. 

Influence of Atomic Arrangement on Refractive Index. 
W, L. Bragg {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1924, A, 106, 346 — 368). — ^The 
refractive indices of certain birefringent crystals have been calcul- 
ated, on the assumption that the atoms composing the crystal are 
ionised, and that each type of atom, when polarised by the electrical 
force associated with radiation, acts as an electrical doublet with 
a characteristic moment, determined by a constant 
The indices of calcite, aragonite, and alumina have been success- 
fully calculated on this theory, with the help of X-ray data con- 
cerning the relative positions of the atomic centres. It is shown 
that it may later be possible, conversely, to obtain information 
about crystal structure from refractivity data, although examin- 
ation of the values for alkali halides shows that the simple theory 
here developed is limited in its application, and that the “ constant 
X may vary with the nature of the surrounding atoms. S. B. 

Theoretical Calculation of Hhombohedral Angle of Calcite 
etc. W. Ir, Bragg and S. Cblahman (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1924, 
A, 106, 369—377). — ^Therhombohedral angle (a) of excite, 101® 55', 
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is not determined by the symmetry of the crystal. The authors 
assume that calcite is an assemblage of ions, held in their equi- 
librium positions by the interplay of the attractive electrostatic 
forces, and of repulsive forces of some kind, which are effective 
over a small range only. The electrostatic energy of the system 
may then be calculated for various values of a, and it is found 
that the angle giving a minimum energy is within 3® or 4"^ of the 
observed angle. ^The alteration of a with substitution of other 
metals for calcium is quantitatively explained. S. B. 

ESect of Cold Rolling on Structure of Cubic Crystals. 

F. Weber (Z. Pliysih^ 1924, 28 , 69 — 90). — ^Plates of iron and 

aluminium have been subjected to cold rolling and the resulting 
crystal deformations analysed by the X-ray method. The chief 
effect of the rolling is to cause a translatory motion along the 
glide planes of the crystals. When the deforming forces applied 
are great, a rotation of the component crystals also takes place 
about some important crystallographic direction. S. B. 

Atomic Structure of Two Intermetallic Compounds. E. A. 
Owen and G. D. Preston {Ptoc, Physical Soc,, 1924, 36, 341 — 
348). — ^Magnesium silicide has a face-centred cubic lattice of silicon 
atoms of side 6*391 A. symmetrically intermeshed with a simple 
cubic lattice of magnesium atoms of side 3*19 A. The density 
from X-ray data is 1'95±0*05 g./o.c. Aluminium antimonide has 
a face-centred cubic lattice of antimony atoms of side 6*126 A. 
intermeshed with an identical lattice of aluminium atoms. The 
density from X-ray data is 4*23±0*04 g./c.c. L. J. H. 

Crystal Structure of Mercuric Sulphide. I. IST. H. Kolk- 
3IEUER, J. M. Buvoet, and A. Karssen (Proc. X. Akad. WetenscK. 
Amst., 1924, 27 , 390 — 392). — ^Black precipitated mercuric sulphide 
is of face-centred cubic structure like zinc sulphide. The lattice 
parameter is 5*85 xlO"^ cm., the density is 7*69, and the radius 
of the atomic domain of mercury is 1*51x10”® cm. There are 
four molecular groups per unit cell. L. J. H. 

X-Ray Analysis of Mother-of-Pearl. J. H. Shaxby {GompL 
rend., 1924, 179 , 1602 — 1603; cf. A. Dauvillier {ibid,, 819); 
W. L. Bragg, A., 1924, ii, 373). — ^Laue diagrams, taken with a 
silver anticatitode, show pseudo-hexagonal symmetry in the plane 
of stratification, whilst at right angles to the latter a rectangular 
arrangement of atoms is indicated. The structure is identical 
with that found by Bragg for aragonite. W. A. 0. 

Crystal Structure of Cuprite and Rutile. G, Greenwood 
{Phil, 1924, [vi]{, 48, 654 — 663). 

Crystalline Form of Organic Derivatives of Arsenic. II. 

G. Gilta {BuU, Sqc, chim, Bdg,, 1924, 33 , 532—538). — A detailed 
crystallographic examination has been made of the , potassium, 
ammonium, and lithium salts of p-aminophenylarsinic acid (cf. 
A., 1923, i, 407). Potassium salt, anhydrous: orthorhombic, 
[a : 5 : c=0*778011 : 1 : 0-758124], conchoidal fracture. The causes 
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of the occuirence of abnormal faces are discussed. lithium 
salt, anhydrous : monoclinic, [a : 6 : c=0*944731 : 1 : 0-830419, 

91® 16']. Ammonium salt, dihydrate : orthorhombic, [a : 6 : 
1-037944 : 1 ; 0*657969], conchoidal fracture. W. E. E. 

Crystal Form and the Crystal Lattice. M. Yaaiada {Sci* 
Bep, TShohu Imp. Univ., 1924, 13, 53 — ^74). — mathematical 
paper in which the crjretal forms of substances are derived from 
the structure of the lattice by means of the surface energy relation- 
ships of Bom and Stem (A., 1919, ii, 418). Assuming a homo- 
polar lattice and that the potential energy of the mutual action 
of a pair of atoms in the lattice is negli^ble except in the case 
of the two nearest atoms, Wulff’s polyhedron {i.e., the crystal 
form) is a cube for the simple cubic lattice, a cubo-octahedron 
for the face-centred cubic lattice, a rhombic dodecahedron for 
the space-centred cubic lattice, and an octahedron for the diamond 
lattice. K the assumption is made that the range of atomic action 
reaches the second near^t atoms, the shapes of the polyhedra are 
modified slightly, the cube having its comers cut off by octahedral 
planes, the cubo-octahedron having its cubic planes enlarged or 
diminished, the rhombic dodecahedron having its comers replaced 
by planes of the cube, and the octahedron undergoing slight changes 
of shape. The calculated shapes agree well with those found for 
some of the elements under ideal conditions. A. E. P. 

Crystal Structure of Dolomite. E. W. G. Wtckoff and 
H. E. Mekwin (Amer. J. Sci., 1924, [v], 8, 447 — 461). — The Laue 
diagram for dolomite is of a lower symmetty than that for calcite, 
indicating that dolomite is not a solid solution of calcite and 
magnesite, but is a definite crystalline species. The symmetry 
is either or the positions of the carbon and the oxygen 
atoms were not determined. Pure magnesium and iron-rich 
dolomites have units of practically identical shapes and sizes, 

S. K. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of Metals. P. Simon {Z. Physiky 
1924, 27, 157 — 163). — A theory is developed for the electrical 
conductivities of metals and their variations with temperature 
and physical conditions, Th^e properties are regarded as being 
determined solely by the character 6f the outermost shell of electrons 
in the constituent atoms. S. E. 

Optical Properties of Amino-acids. G. L. Keenan (J. BioL 
Chem.y 1924, 62, 163 — 172).— Photomicrographs and crystallo- 
graphic details are given of glycine, alanine, valine, leucine, 
serine, cystine, phenylalanine, tyrosine, tryptophan, and aspartic 
and glutamic acids. C. E. H. 

Thermal Expansion of Bismuth Crystals. J. K. Roberts 
(Proc, Boy, 8oc.^ 1924, A, 106, 385—399), — ^The coefficients of 
tfaermaj expansion of bismuth crystals are constant between the 
temperature and 240®. The values given are ; per- 
pendicular to the crystal axis, 12-0x10'^; parallel to the axis. 
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16-2 X 10“^ ; mean 134 x 10~®. Over the range of 30° lying between 
240° and the melting point, the expansion falls off very markedly. 
All explanation of this fact is considered, based on the idea that 
a certain number of the atoms may here possess sufficient energy 
to dissociate themselves from their neighbours in the lattice. The 
linear law connecting the specific heat of pure solids with tem- 
perature, even up to their melting point, makes the explanation 
untenable, and the phenomenon is probably to be traced to the 
presence of impurities. S. B. 

Changes in State of Aggregation and Polymorphism. II. 
Microscopical Study of Transition Processes. K. Schaum 
and W. Roeig (Z. anorg. Ghem,, 1923, 132, 77—89 ; cf . A., 1922, 
ii, 264). — ^An attempt has been made to determine the rate of 
transition from one crystalline form of a substance to another, 
by studying the behaviour of a thin layer of the substance when 
observed under the microscope with the aid of polarised light. 
The method has been tested by determinations of the linear velocity 
of crystallisation, both along a thin-walled tube inoculated at one 
end, and also radially from a point on a plate on which the molten 
material was spread. Suitable compounds for studying the rate 
of transition are difficult to find. Benzil-o-carboxylic acid, forming 
a yellow modification, which is a true benzil compound, at higher 
temperatures, and a white isomeride, resembling a lactone, at 
lower 'temperatures, has been examined. Tautomeric transform- 
ation was found to take place in the completely dry, crystaUine 
state. In the gaseous condition, transition only occurs slowly. 
From the molten acid the yellow form alone separates. Determin- 
ations of the velocity of crystallisation when the melt is seeded, 
in one case with the white variety, and in the other with the yellow, 
show that it is much slower in the first than in the second case. 
No difference of solubility in chloroform has been found between 
the two varieties, possibly owing to an immediate transformation 
to the less soluble form on contact with the liquid. Benzil-o-carb- 
oxylic acid forms a unary-pseudobinary system. 3-Phenylindazole 
appears to behave similarly. 

A microscopical study has also been made of the separation of 
the constituents in the crystalline aggregates obtained by freezing 
fused mixtures of organic compounds. Such observations are 
rendered difficult by polymorphic changes. M. S. B. , 

Heat of Transformation of Martensite. W. Schneider 
{Werhstoffausscku^ses Ver. deut, EisenhilUenlmte^ BericM, 1923, 
No. 32). — ^The heat of transformation of y-iron into a-iron is com- 
puted to be 13*2 cal. per g., decreasing liaearly with increasii^ 
carbon content, and vanishing at 6-68% 0. If martensite is 
assumed to be a solid solution of PejG in a-iron, the heat oi solution 
of FegG is 33-2 cal. per g. Chemical Abstracts. 

Atomic Heat of Silver at High Temperatures. A. Magnus 
and A. Hodler {Z. 'physikah Ghem., 1924, 110, 188^191).— The 
specific heat of silver has been determined at temperatures between 
the ordinary temperature and 900°. The variation of the atomic 
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heat with temperature is given by (7^—6*047+7-49 xl0'^i+7-12x 
The value of (7® calculated from Op, after first passing 
through a maximum, diminishes linearly with increasing tem- 
perature, in good agreement with the equation of Bom and Brody 
(Z, Physik, 1922, 8, 205), (7,=3i?{l-3o--RT), where o- has the value 
5•53xl0''^ J. S. C. 

Investigations of Specific Heat at Low Temperatures. 
P. Lange {Z. physihal. CJiem., 1924, 110, 343 — 362). — con- 
venient apparatus for the determination of specific heats at low 
temperatures is described. The specific heats of quinol, quinone, 
quinhydrone, tungsten, iodine, and the two forms of tin w-ere 
detennined over a range of temperature 20 — 300® Abs. The 
specific heats of iodine and white and grey tin were also investigated 
over the range 9 — 14® Abs., employing the apparatus of Simon 
and Lange (A,, 1923, ii, 458), the measurements verifying the 
reported transition of iodine at the temperature of liquid hydrogen. 
Calculations of the chemical constants of tungsten and diatomic 
iodine give the values 3-68+0-72 and 3-37+0*20, respectively. 
The data for tin are in agreement with the Nemst heat theorem. 

J.S.C. 

Flow of Single Crystals. W. Geiss {Z. Physik, 1924, 29, 
78 — 80 ; ef. Schonbom, ibid,, 1922, 8, 377). — ^The rate of move- 
ment of a tungsten crystal under different loads has been stuped 
as a function of the time, the load being applied for 1 or 2’ hours. 
With relatively small loads, the flow velocity decreases with time, 
and^ a consolidation of the material takes place which results in 
an increase in the elasticity limit. By increasing the load, the 
initial velocity is increased, but the retardation decreases until it 
becomes zero, that is, the flow velocity is constant. This is the 
extension limit. With still higher loads, the flow velocity increases 
with time, and plastic deformation begins above the elasticity 
limit. The exponential relation between the velocity of flow v, 
the load P, and the time of application t is given by the following 
equation, v=A . where A, B, and <7 are 

constants, and Pj and P^ represent the loads at the extension 
limit and the elasticity limit, respectively. M. S. B. 

Molecular Weight of Selenium Dioxide in Ethyl Alcohol. 
E. B. R. Pbideaux and G. Gbeeis^ (J, Physical Chem., 1924, 28, 
1273—1278). — The molecular weight of selenium dioxide by the 
elevation of the boiling point of ethyl alcohol, using the figure 
for constant molar elevation of 11-9, was found to be 122-6 (mean 
of 44 determinations), instead of the theoretical value 111-2. There 
p no trend in the molecular weights up to a concentration of 55 g. 
in IW g. of alcohol. After a correction for the volatility of selenium 
dioxide has been apphed, the mean molecular weight is found to be 
117-5. ^ M.B.D. 

Specific Heat of Bromine at Low Temperatures and its 
Ch^mcal Constant. R. Sohemanx and K. vox Lube {Z, 
Physik, 1924, 29, 71 — 77). — The molecular heat of bromine at 
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constant pressure, between the temperatures 2045® and 154*9® Abs., 
as determined in a vacuum calorimeter, increases from 3*52 to 
12*64 cal./iHol. over this range. With the help of these values 
and the vapour-pressure curve deduced from the observations of 
other investigators, the value of i has been found equal to 2*546 ± 
0*10 (referred to atmospheres), and the heat of vaporisation at 
absolute zero 10980 cal./mol. (cf. Eucken, Karwat, and Fried, 
this vol., ii, 98). M. S. B. 

Determination of the Molecular Thermal Conductivity 
and the Molecular Heat of Diatomic Gases at Low Tem- 
peratures. E. Schreiner {Z. fJiysihaL Chem,, 1924, 112, 
1 — 07). — ^The molecular heats of nitrogen, oxygen, and carbon 
monoxide were determined and no deviation from the normal 
value was observed on lowering the temperature to 64® Abs. This 
result is not in agreement with those of Scheel and Heuse (A., 
1913, ii, 183) and of Eucken (A., 1913, ii, 474), who, working with 
these gases at temperatures not lower than 80° Abs., found that 
some loss of molecular heat had already occurred. The method 
employed of determining molecular heats depends essentially on 
a knowledge of molecular heat conductivity. The experimental 
determination of this value is based on that of Knudsen (A., 1911, 
ii, 368) and is described and discussed in detail. L. F. G. 

Theory of Degraded Gases and Null Point Energy. K. 
Bennewitz (Z. physihaL Ghem., 1924, 110, 725 — 767). — ^Mathe- 
matical. The laws of thermodynamics and the extended corre- 
spondence principle are not siificient to determine whether an 
ideal supercooled gas will possess energy at absolute zero . Equations 
are deduced for the entropies and chemical constants of degraded 
gases. A complete thermodynamical survey of the equation of state 
is made and the limiting forms are compared at T=0 and y=oo 
on the assumptions of the existence and absence of energy at 
absolute zero. The existence of null point energy is further con- 
sidered in reference to the integrated Clausius-Clapeyron equation. 

J. S. C* 

Revised Trouton Rule for the Heat of Vaporisation and 
the Quantum Theory. A. Byk {Z. 'physikah Ohem,, 1924, 110, 
291 — 317). — ^The “ constant ” of the Trouton rule diminishes 
rapidly at low temperatures. A mathematical theory is developed, 
the problem being treated from the point of view of the author’s 
quantum theory of corresponding states {Ann, Physik, 1921, [iv], 
66, 157; 1922, [iv], 69, 161) and Bakker’s theory of the heat of 
vaporisation. An equation is derived expressing the Trouton 
ratio as a universal function of the reduced temperature and volume. 
The values calculated for more than forty liquids ranging from 
hydrogen to stannic chloride are in fairly close agreement with 
those actually determined. J. S. C. 

Entropy of Condensed Gases at the Ahsolut0 Zero. A. 
HvcKm and F. Ftan {Z, PJiysik, 29, 36—70; cf. this 

voL, ii, 98). — ^The int^ration constant ijt of the thermodynamic 
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formula for chemical equilibrium has been determined for a number 
of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions. The values thus 
obtained are more exact than by any previous determinations^ and 
they show that the relationship 4= ^^5 required by Nernst’s heat 
theorem, is not in general fulfilled. This necessitates a iBnite value 
for the entropy of a substance in the solid state at the absolute 
zero, and it has been shown that, for hydrogen, and probably for a 
number of other substances, this entropy is probably of the order 
oiElog^2. M. S.B. 

Constant i of the Thexmodynamic Vapour-pressure 
Equation for Polyatomic Molecules. A. Etjckek, E. Kabwat, 
and E. Eeied (Z. Physik, 1924, 29, 1 — ^35). — A theoretical paper 
in which the value of the integration constant, of the thermodynamic 
vapour-pressure equation, i, which is a function of the entropy 
constant of the gas, the entropy at absolute zero of the condensed 
liquid, and also of the speciho heat at absolute zero, has been 
determined for a large number of gases, partly on the basis of recent 
determinations of the specific heat and vapour pressure at low 
temperatures. The mean error has also been calculated. The 
value of the moment of inertia of the molecule deduced from this 
value of i by statistical methods has been compared with that 
determined optically from the band-spectra of the gases, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, nitric oxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen chloride, 
hydrogen bromide, hydrogen iodide, carbon dioxide, and water. 
In all cases, the difference between the two is greater than the 
experimental error. M. S. B. 

Chemical Constants of Chlorine^ Bromine, and Iodine in 
the Monatomic and Diatomic States. K. Wohl {Z. physikal, 
Chem.y 1924, 110 , 166 — 187 ; Simon, following abstract). — ^The 

differences between the obseiwed and theoretical values of the 
chemical constants of iodine, bromine, and chlorine in the mon- 
atomic state increase with their heats of dissociation. The e3q)eri- 
mental values for the various constants are as follows, theoretical 
values being in parentheses: Cl, +1*66 (-{-0-73); Br, +2-07 
(+1.27); I, +2*08 (+l*o6); Cl^, +1*96; Br^, +2*86; +3-44; 

Ha, -0.40. J. S. C. 

Chemical Constants of Monatomic Gases. E. Simox 
{Z, fhysikal, Chem.^ 1924, 110 , 572 — 586). — A comparison of the 
recently determined values of the chemical constants of fourteen 
elements with the theoretical values shows that the deviations 
increase with increasing heats of vaporisation. J. S. C. 

Physico-chemical Investigations on Compounds of the 
c£fcIoHexane Series- W. Hebz and W. Bloch {Z. physikal. 
Chem.^ 1924, 110 , 23—39).^ — A number of physico-chemical 
constants <rf carefully purified compounds of the c?/cZohexane series 
have been determined. cyctoHexanone : b. p. 165-9® /760.2 mm., 
# 0-9625, 1-46066, sp. ht. 0-4^3, surface tension in dyn^/cm. 

at 45® (y) 32-33, 0*01549, o-Methykyriohexanone : b. p, 

164-9®/756-3 mm„ # 0-9423, wif 1-44916, sp. ht. 0-436, 29-61, 
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agi 0-01217. m-Methylci/cZoliexaiiorLe : b. p. 64-5®/18-3 mm., 
dJ^ 0-9309, 1-44635, sp. M. 0-441, 28-36, 0-01226. 

p-Metbylct/cZohexanone ; b. p. 60-5°/16-8 mm., dP 0-9312, 
1-44585, sp. ht. 0-441, 7^® 28-91, 0-01234. cycZoHexanol : m. p. 
22°, b. p. 161-l°/751-3 mm., 0-9627, 1-46542, sp. ht. 0-417, 

7^ 31-37, 0-2032. o-Methylc2/cZohexanol : b. p. 167-2°/756-5 mm., 

dP 0-9458, 1-46215, sp. ht. 0-418, 7^ 29-43, 0-06977. 

m-Methylc^cZohexanol : b. p. 76-0°/16 mm., dP 0-9353, 9^^*^ 1-46065, 
sp. ht. 0-422, 7^ 27-13, 0-09676. 2?-Methylc?/cZohexanol : b. p. 

76-7°/15-0 mm., dP 0-9328, 1-45916, sp. ht. 0-423, 7^ 27-94, 

^39-1 0-1436. Methods for the calculation of other quantities from 
the above data are given. The influence of admixture with methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and propyl alcohol on the density and 
viscosity of (wcZohexanone and cvcZohexanol has been investigated. 

J. S. C, 

Melting Point of Platinum. F. Hofmann {Z, Physih, 1924, 
27, 285 — 304). — ^The melting point of platinum has been redeter- 
mined, for use as a thermometrie fixed point, by means of com- 
parisons at three wave-lengths of the intensities of the black body . 
radiation from an iridium resistance furnace, maintained successively 
at the melting points of gold and of platinum. The value adopted 
for the melting point of platinum is 1771 ±2°. S. B. 

The Three-temperature Rule. M. Pbud’homie (J. Ghim, 
Phys,, 1924, 21, 242—246). — ^The rule connecting the m. p., b. p,, 
and critical temperature (A., 1921, ii, 376) has been found to give 
fairly good results for a number of chemically different substances. 

W. H.-Er. 

Temperature Gradient in Gases at Various Pressures. W. 
JIandell and J. West (Proc. Physical 8oc^, 1924, 37, 20 — 40). — 
Determinations have been made of the temperature gradients in 
air and hydrogen contained at various pressures ranging from 
atmospheric down to about 0-001 mm. in a cylindrical brass vessel 
3*9 cm. long and 12 cm. in diameter, the end faces of which were 
maintained respectively at about 180° and 50°. The results 
definitely indicate the existence at low pressures of very large 
“ temperature jumps ” in the neighbourhood of the walls of the 
vessel. The general character of the results obtained is explained 
on the assumption of the presence on the walls of a gas fiJm 
possessing properties arising irom the attraction between molecules 
of the material of the wall and of the gas. J. S. G. T, 

Superheating of Licjuids. F. B. Kenrick, C. S. Gilbert, and 
K. L. WiSAiER {J. Physical Ghem., 1924, 28, 1297— 1307).— Various 
liquids, having boiling points ranging from —10° to 183°, have 
been superheated 50 — 170° by heating them in open capillary tubes 
at atmospheric pressure or by reducing the pressure on the liquids 
in closed capillary tubes at constant temperature. Various methods 
of t^tmg both the tubes and the liquids are given and the con- 
clusion is drawn that the initiation of bubbles from freshly-prepared 
capillary tubes is connected with nuclei loosely attached to the 
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walls of the vessel and to a property of the liquid in which there 
is an element of chance. Preparation of “ mote-free ” liquid and 
removal of adsorbed gases on the glass or dissolved gases in the 
liquid had no appreciable efiect. The radius of the bubbles 
(calculated from the surface tension and the vapour pressure at 
the maximum, temperature) which can exist in equilibrium with the 
liquids at the highest temperature varies from 2*5 to 16 /t/x. A 
simple relation is given between the external pressure and the 
maximum temperature attainable at this pressure, which holds in 
the case of ether over a wide range of pressure. M. B. D. 

Experiments on the Carbon Arc. Vapour Pressures of 
Carbon. H. Kohn and M. Gtjckel {Z, Physih, 1924, 27, 305 — 
357). — ^Measurements have been made of the surface brightness of 
the anode of the carbon arc burning in various gases at pressures 
between 0*05 and 5*0 atm. The maximum temperature of the 
anode is thus found to be independent of the nature of the 
surrounding gas, and presumably depends solely on the vapour 
pressure of carbon. The heat of sublimation of carbon can be 
calculated from the change in temperature of the anode with gas 
pressure, from the Clausius-Clapeyron equation, and is given as 
139*2 kg.-cal.i;7% (at the ordinary temperature), in agreement 
with the value of 141*4 for a monatomic vapour, obtained from the 
chemical constant (cf. Fajans, A., 1922, ii, 818). The temperature 
of the negative carbon has also been measured. Its limiting 
maximum value appears to be the same as that of the positive 
crater. S. B. 

Critical Pressuire-ratio for Gases as affected by Variable 
Speciffc Heat. W. J. Walker {Phil, Mag,, 1924, [vi], 48, 703 — 
707; cf. iUd,, 1922, [vi], 43, 589). — ^The critical pressure-ratio 
during maximum discharge conditions of gases through orifices 
under variable specific heat conditions has been deduced and 
takes the form p2/p;i={2/wi+l)”*A"»'"^^{l+[3xT2(m-~l)]/4(m+l)J. 
At normal temperatures, [SxTgCm— l)]/4(w+l) is practically 
negligible. H. T. " 

Viscosities of Gases [Hydrogen and Helium] at Low Tem- 
peratures. P. Gunther (Z. physikcA, Ghem,, 1924, 110, 626 — 
636). — The viscosities of hydrogen and helium have been deter- 
mined at low temperatures (15 — 80° Abs.). The viscosity of 
hydrogen in the vicinity of 20° Abs. varies as in accordance 
with the Nemst theory. The behaviour of helium does not, 
however, conform to the theoretical requirements. J. S. C. 

Origin of Free Oxygen in the Air. 6. Tammann (Z, physiJcal, 
Chem,, 1924, 110, 17 — ^22). — ^An attempt is made to estimate the 
epoch in which free oxygen first appeared in the atmosphere. 
Oxygen, as such, is not found in lava or occluded in erupted rock. 
The possibility of molecules leaviug the gravitational field of the 
earth is discussed and it is shown that the necessary velocity is 
11 km./sec. From the mathematical treatment it appears that 
only the hydrogen molecule at very high temperatures is likely 
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to attain a velocity of this order. Free atmospheric oxygen prob- 
ably made its appearance after the commencement of the solidific- 
ation of the earth's upper crust. J. S. C. 

Volume in Liquid Mixtures. R. Lorenz and W. Herz (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1924, 140, 399 — 404). — ^The values of 1)/ 

(71^+2) have been calculated for dijfierent concentrations of twelve 
binary liquid mixtures from the value of n for the mixture and 
from the values of if; for each of the constituents according to the 
rule of mixtures. The two values thus obtained for each mixture 
agree fairly closely, but there is sufficient difierence to indicate 
that the volume of mixtures is not strictly additive. Using the 
value of n for the solid salt, the volume of solutions of varying 
concentrations of potassium or sodium chloride in water agrees 
quite closely with that obtained by the rule of mixtures . A. B. P. 

Contraction of Ethyl Alcohol on Dilution. H. P. Foran (J. 
Soc. Ohem. Ind., 1924, 43, 338 — 340t). — ^The percentage con- 
traction, C, when ethyl alcohol is diluted with water is given by 
the relation C'=3( 7/P— 1-02), where 7 is the percentage increase 
in volume when the water is added and P the percentage decrease 
in strength. P, 7, and 7/P must not exceed 45%, 90%, and 1-90, 
respectively. S. K. T. 

Vaporisation of Liquid Mixtures. J. F. Kjng and S. P. 
SiiEDLBY {J. Physical Chem, ^ 1924, 28, 1265 — 1272). — ^Three methods 
are described for determining the exact composition of the constant- 
evaporating mixtures of two miscible liquids. The constant- 
evaporating mixture for carbon tetrachloride and ethyl alcohol at 
20° was found to contain 174% of ethyl alcohol by volume. The 
densities at 20°/4° for various mixtures have been tabulated. The 
methods are : determination of the maximum vapour pressure by 
Smith and Menzies' submerged bubblet " method, change in the 
refractive index after evaporation, and density change after a given 
amount of air has been bubbled through the liquid. M. B. D. 

D^rmination of the Vapour Pressures and of the Com- 
position of the Vapour Phases in Equilibrium with Aqueous 
Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride and Hydrogen Bromide at 
DiSerent Temperatures, M. Wrewshy, N. Sawarttzky, and 
L, SCHARLOEE [Z, jphysikal Chem., 1924, 112, 97— 108).~The 
compositions of the vapour phases have been determined at about 
20°, 55°, and 80°. A wide range of concentrations of the solutions 
was employed. The partial pressures of acid and water, respec- 
tively, are calculated. For both series of solutions, the total 
vapour pressure falls with increasing concentration to a 
and then rises sharply. This sudden rise is due to the partial 
pre^ure of the halogen compound, which is negligible until the 
r^ion of the minimum is reached, but then increases extremely 
rapidly. The compositions of the constant-boiling hydrogen 
chloride solutions agree very closely with those recorded by Roscoe 
and Ditmar (Annalen, 1860, 116, 214). L. F. G. 
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Eqailibrium between Liquid and Gaseous Phases of 
Aqaeous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride and of Hydrogen 
Bromide. M. Wrewskt {Z, physilcah Chem.^ 1924, 112, 109 — 
116). — ^Theoretical. The change of vapour pressure of binary 
solutions with temperature and heat of formation is examined, 
and an expression derived with which the data available for hydrogen 
chloride, bromide, and iodide solutions are shown to be in agree- 
ment (of. preceding abstract). L. F. G. 

Determination of the Boiling and Condensation Curves of 
Mixtures of Hydrochloric Acid and Water under a Pressure 
of 760 mm. E. CabeiIibe and Aenatjd (Compt. rend.^ 1924, 
179, 1265 — 1267). — The results given correlate (1) boiling point 
with percentage of hydrogen chloride in the boiling liquid for the 
range 19 — 110 — 100°, and 41-9 — ^20-15 — 0*03% HCl, and (2) tena- 
perature of distillation with percentage of hydrogen chloride in 
the distillate, for the range 20°— 110°— 100° and 100— 20-15— 0%. 
The results agree with those of Roscoe and Dittmar (T., 1859, 1^ 
128) and conform to the Gibbs-Konovalov law (cf. A., 1923, ii, 
555). T. H. P. 

Equilibrium between Vapour and Liquid of Aqueous 
Solutions of Ammonia. M. Wbewsky (Z, physikaL Ghem,^ 
1924, 112, 117 — 127). — ^Theoretical. Data now available (cf. this 
vol., ii, 101, and above) are shown to be in agreement with values 
calculated from thermodynamic considerations. L. F. 6. 

Influence of Tbiti Surface Films on the Evaporation of 
Water. G. Hedestkand (J. Physical Chem,^ 1924, 28, 1245— 
1252). — ^The rate of evaporation of water into dry air from a 
surface of 18-2 sq. cm. at 20° has been measured. The amount of 
water evaporated for a given rate of flow was found to vary with 
the height of the edge of the vessel above the water surface. The 
evaporation increases with increased rate of flow of the dry air 
up to a limiting value. Films 1 mol. thick of palmitic and oleic 
acids were f orm^ on the water surface by dissolving them in benzene 
and allowing it to evaporate. No change was observed in the rate 
of evaporation. Saponin solutions, which have a very low surface 
tension, due to adsorbed molecules at the interfacial surface, also 
had no effect. Salt solutions lowered the rate of evaporation in 
the ratio of the partial pressure of the solution to that of pure 
water. The surface films formed by adsorbed substances at the 
interfacial surfaces or by unimolecular layers must therefore 
follow the thermal agitation of the water molecules and do not 
exist as an impermeable layer on the surface. M. B. D. 

Behaviour of the Simple Halides with Water. N. V. 
SiDOWios {J, Chem. 8 qo,^ 1924, 125, 2672 — ^2674). — The suggestion 
that the maximum covalency of an element depends on its position 
in the periodic table (A, 1924, i, 506) is shown to explaia the various 
reactions of simple halides in aqueous solution, viz., ionisation, 
hydrolysis, either of the type XCl— >XOH+HCl or XCl — > XH+ 
HOGl, and no reaction. It is shown that hydration should facilitate 
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ionisation and that elements with a maximum covalency of four 
should form uni- and bi- valent cations, whereas those with a 
CO- valency of six should also form tervalent ions. When ionisation 
is no longer possible, the water tends to attach itself to the molecule 
and to react with the halogen (e.g., silicon tetrachloride). Carbon 
tetrachloride does not react because it cannot ionise and has a 
complete octet in which the carbon, unlike the silicon in silicon 
tetrachloride, is exerting its maximum covalency so that the 
molecule cannot take up water. Nitrogen trichloride reacts with 
water with formation of h 3 ^ochlorous acid by offering its unshared 
pair of electrons to the hydrogen of the water, producing 
Cl — N(Cl 2 ) — — 0 — which then decomposes. S. K, T. 

Critical Solution Temperature of Ternary Mixtures. A. 
Boutaeic and G. Coebet (Compt, rend,, 1924, 179, 1319 — 1322). — 
The miscibility of water with binary mixtures of phenol, aniline, 
salicylic acid, and benzoic acid has been examined. Where the 
two substances are chemically similar (e.gr., benzoic and salicylic 
acids), the critical solution temperature is a linear function of the 
composition. Experiments have also been made on the miscibility 
of phenol with m ixtures of various alcohols and water. L. L. B. 

DiSusion in Mixed Crystals. H. Beaune [with H. Hellweg] 
{Z, physihal. Chem,, 1924, 110, 147 — 165). — ^The lattice structure 
of crystals necessitates the vibration of atoms about equilibrium 
positions, their mean centres of gravity being fixed. The electrical 
conductivity of solid salts and the phenomenon of diffusion demon- 
strate the possibility of the atoms changing position. The prob- 
ability of this is, however, small, and diffusion takes place in solid 
bodies only with measurable velocity in the neighbourhood of the 
melting point. Mixed crystals of the metals of the copper group 
are particularly suitable for diffusion experiments, since they form 
no intermetallic compounds and are apparently completely miscible. 
On the assumption that the rate of diffusion is dependent on the 
amplitude of atomic vibration, the expression is derived Dt= 
where is the diffusion coefficient at temperature T, 
Tg the m. p., b a constant, and G a constant characteristic of the 
substance. A description of the experimental technique for the 
determination of the diffusion of gold into silver is given, the valu^ 
of Dp at various temperatures being in close agreement with the 
above expression. Copper diffuses more readily into those silver- 
gold alloys which are rich in the former metal. The alteration 
in the electrical conductivity of solid electrolytes with temperature 
may be represented by the formula K=Ge^^^, J. S. 0^ 

Cast Alloys of Aluminium containing Small Amounts of 
Ms^nesium. S. DAmsiSi {Ind. Eng. Chem.^ 1924, 16, 1243— 
1249). — The effect of the addition of small proportions of mag- 
nesirim to alumimum which contains silicon and iron as impurities 
appears to be the formation of magnesium silicide, The 

equilibrium between silicon, iron, and aluminium is materially 
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altered, the iron existing chiefly or entirely as FeAlg. [Cf. B,, 
1925, 73.] C. I. 

Hardness of Copper-Tin Alloys. 0. Baxjee and 0. Vollek- 
BBtJCK {Z, Metallic,, 1924, 16, 426 — 429). — The curve showing the 
hardness of copper-tin alloys rises slowly with increase of tin to 
13*9%, the limit of the solid solution, then rapidly to a maximum 
at the point corresponding with Cu 4 Sn ; it then falls rapidly to a 
point corresponding with CugSng, after which the slope is gradual 
to pure tin. A slight kink occurs in the downward portion of the 
curve at Cu^Sn. [Cf. B,, 1925, 73.] A. R. P. 

Gk>ld-Copper Alloys. E. Sbdsteom {Ann, Physik, 1924, [iv], 
75, 549 — 555). — ^The thermoelectric power against copper, heat con- 
ductivity, and electrical resistance of gold-copper alloys, prepared 
by fusion in a vacuum, have been determined. The heat con- 
ductivity was calculated from the thermoelectric effect by Borehus’ 
method {ibid., 1917, 52, 398; 1918, 56, 338). The results 
confirm the existence of a compound AuCu (cf . Kumakov, Shemt- 
schushni, and Zasedatelev, J. Inst, Metals, 1916, 15, 305). The 
alloys which approximate to this composition are extremely brittle. 
A similar study has been made of a number of other alloys, but 
the results are recorded elsewhere {Dissertation, Stockholm, 1924). 

M. S. B. 

Coefficients of Thermal Expansion, for Alummium Alloys 
and Alloys of Nidcel-Iron and Cobalt-Iron. K. Hoi^da and 
Y. Okubo {Sci, Mep, Tdhohu Imp. Univ., 1924, 13, 101 — 107). — 
A table showing the mean coefficients of linear expansion of 
aluminium, magnesium, and eleven light aluminium alloys for 
several temperature ranges from 20® to 500® is given, together with 
curves showing the variation of this coefficient in the iron-nickel 
and iron-cobalt alloys with the nickel and cobalt content, respec- 
tively. A very pronounced minimum in the fixst-nam^ series 
occurs with 35% Xi, corresponding with the so-called Invar’’ 
alloys ; the cobalt curve, on the other hand,* is fairly flat and more 
or less regular. [Cf. B., 1925, 73.] ^ A. R. P. 

Influence of Indiffierent Gases on the Saturated Vapour 
Concentrations of Liquids. F. Pollitzbe and E. Stebbel 
(Z. physiJcal. Chem., 1924, 110, 768 — 785). — ^The alteration in the 
saturated vapour concentration of a liquid in presence of a com- 
pressed, chemically indifferent gas is due to two factors, the pressure 
exerted on the liquid and the solvent action of the gas on the 
vapour. The former causes an increase in the partial pressure 
over the liquid, independent of the nature of the gas and depending 
only on the pressure exerted. The second factor causes an increase 
characteristic of the gas concerned. The influence of hydrogen, 
air, and carbon dioxide on the vapour pressure of water and of 
hydrogen and nitrogen on the vapour pressure of liquid carbon 
dioxide has been investigated over a pressure range up to 200 
kg./cm.2. An equation is derived representing the increase in 
va^ur pressure as a function of the total pressure. Deviations 
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are ascribed to the solvent action of the compressed gas. In the 
case of water this is negligible for hydrogen, small for air, and 
considerable for carbon dioxide. J. S. C. 

Supersatnration of Gases in Liquids. F. E. Kenbick, K. L. 
WiSMER, and K. S. Wyatt (J. Physical Chem., 1924, 28, 1308 — 
1315). — ^When water is saturated with oxygen and carbon dioxide, 
at concentrations corresponding ^Yith. about 16 atm., bubbles do 
not form in an appreciable time when the pressure is reduced to 
1 atm. at the ordinary temperature, but only after heating at 
about 60°. Colloidal platinum favours the formation of bubbles 
in water supersaturated with oxygen, but rapidly loses its effective- 
ness. Although carbon (Soxide is thirty times as soluble as oxygen, 
the average time before bubble formation is about the same for the 
two gases when they are at the same temperature and when the 
supersaturation corresponds with the same equilibrium pressure. 
Nitrogen produced in solution by the reaction between hydrazine 
sulphate, ferric alum, and sulphuric acid at an equilibrium pressure 
of about 100 atm. can be brought to atmospheric pressure for an 
appreciable time without bubbles forming in the body of the liquid. 

M. B. D. 

Temperature of Steam Evolved from a [Boiling Aqueous] 
Solution. E. Eeissmann (Z. angew. Chem., 1924, 37, 899 — ^903). 
— ^An aqueous solution of calcium chloride was boiled in a vessel, 
the vapour space being jacketed by an electrically heated oil-bath. 
The temperatures of th^e boiling solution, vapour, and oil-bath were 
read over a period and the results plotted graphically. If the 
temperature of the bath is above or below that of the solution, 
that of the vapour is intermediate between the two, and if the 
temperature of the bath is varied the three curves intersect at a 
point. In this way, and from a comparison of the behaviour of 
pure water under similar conditions, it is proved that the steam 
leaves the boiling solution at the temperature of the solution, and 
not at 100°. The author concludes with a reply to Schreber’s 
a'ssertion to the contrary. (Of. Z. techn. Physik, 1923, 19.) 

W.T.K.B. 

Rate of Ahsorptiou and Equilibrium of Carbon Dioxide in 
Alkaline Solutions. R. V. Williamson and J. H. Mathews 
(iTid. Eng. Chem., 1924, 16, 1157 — 1161). — ^The absorption of carbon 
dioxide increases with the rate of flow of the alkaline liquid and 
is very sensitive to any disturbance of the surface, whilst doubling 
the rate of flow of gas results in a very marked decrease in the 
effectiveness of the liquid. The rate of absorption of carbon 
dioxide is greatly increased by increasing the concentration of the 
potassium hydroxide, but is almost independent of the potassium 
carbonate concentration. It corresponds with the absorption in 
distilled water plus an amount proportional to that of hydroxide 
and inversely proportional to that of hydrogen carbonate present. 
The rate of absorption vsdth potassium carbonate solution increases . 
to a maximum at 70 — 75° and then decreases, and is directly pro- 
portional to the partial pressure of the carbon dioxide. D. 6. H, 
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Principles of Gas Absorption. W. K. Lewis and W. G. 
Whitman (hid. Eng. Chem., 1924, 46, 1215— 1220).— The “ two- 
film theory of the absorption of gas by a liquid assumes that 
the rate of absorption depends only on the rate of diffusion through 
the stationary films at the intemuxface in which convection is 
absent. This rate is given by the general equation dW IAdO= 
h{Pg‘—Pi)=kL{Gi’—CL), in which P, C are the concentrations of 
the solute in the gas and liquid and i, L refer to the gas, inter- 
face,^ and liquid, respectively. This equation is capable of simpli- 
fication in cases of very high solubility (gas-fihn diffusion only 
significant) and very low solubility (liquid-film diffusion significant), 
and also for conditions in the case of intermediate gases where 
Henry’s law holds good, [Gf, B., 1925, 55.] C. I, 

Absorption of Carbon Dioxide and Ammonia from Gas 
Bubbles. P. G. Ledig (Ind. Eng. Chem ., 1924, 16, 1231—1233). 
— ^The rate of absorption of carbon dioxide in potassium hydroxide 
solution increases slowly with increasing concentration of the latter 
up to 92^. Beyond this point, the increase becomes very rapid and 
no theory can be put fonvard to explain the discontinuity. W'ith 
sodium hydroxide, the rate of absorption diminishes when the 
concentration exceeds 4A^. [Cf. P., 1925, 69.] C. I. 

Effect of Gas Velocity and Temperature on Rate of 
Absorption. R. T. Haslam, R. L. Heeshev, and R. H. Keen 
{Ind. Eng. Chem.^ 1924, 16, 1224—1230). — ^The values for the 

overall ” absolution coefficients of sulphur dioxide and of am- 
monia in water in a particular absorption tower with varying gas 
velocities and temperatures were determined. From these on the 

two-film ” theory the individual film coefficients were calculated 
and experimental support was obtained to many of Lewis and Whit- 
man’s deductions (cf , above), in particular that the filTn conductivity 
is a function of the ratio of density to viscosity and that Ihe mole- 
cular difiEusivities of aU solutes, under similar conditions, are the 
same. [Cf. P., 1925, 55.] C. I. 

Comparative Absorption Rates for Various Gases. W. G. 
Whitman and D. S. Davis {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1924, 16, 1233— 
1236), — ^The overall ” rates of absorption under similar conditions 
for oxygen, sulphur dioxide, ammonia, and hydrogen chloride in 
water and for ammonia in 2-3JV’-hydrocUoric acid were determined. 
It is shown that on Lewis and Whitman’s theory the results obtained 
in the first and last cases can be applied to the calculation of the 
other three and that these calculated results agree closely with 
those experimentally obtained. The two-film ” theory of absorp- 
tion is thm strongly supported. The same constant is obtained 
by determining the rate of escape of a gas from solution as by 
measurement of the rate of absorption, the two processes being 
practically the same. [Cf. P., 1925, 55.] C. I. 

Mechanism of Absorption of Moderately Soluble Gases 
in Water. H. G. Becker (Ind. Eng. Clvem., 1924, 16, 1220—1224). 
— ^The absorption constants for oxygen and nitrogen in air-free 
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water were determined by measuring tbe reduction of pressure 
within a gas bubble passing tlirough a vigorously agitated column 
of water. The rate of solution can be expressed in the form 
dw/dt=a—bw. The rate of absorption at the surface of a volume 
of water stirred by means of an agitator was found to vary directly 
with the speed of stirring, but conditions of perfect mixing were 
unattainable. Experiments on the absorption of various gases 
at a stationary surface showed that carbon dioxide, hydrogen, 
and hydrogen sulphide form a saturated surface layer. Chlorine 
and some other gases do not, the difference beiug probably due to 
the varying effects on the density, viscosity, and surface tension 
of the liquid produced by the solution of the gas. [Cf . JB., 1925, 
55.] C. I. 

Mists from Chemical Reactions. II. Absorption of 
Chemical Mists. H. Remy and K. Ruhland {Z, anorg. Chem., 
1924, 139, 51 — 68). — ^The absorption of moist chemical mists by 
aqueous salt solutions depends on many factors ; that of dry mists 
{“ coUoidal dust ”) is dependent only on the vapour pressure of 
the salt solution. The curve representing the absorption of dry 
sulphuric anhydride mists by sulphuric acid solutions of var 3 dng 
concentration runs parallel with the b. p.-concentration curve of 
the acid. A maximum is observed in each case with approximately 
98% acid solutions. Sulphuric acid solutions below 5% absorb 
moist sulphuric anhydride mists better than water ; the absorption 
decreases as the acid concentration rises above this strength. Vis- 
cosity effects cause a very variable absorption as the acid becomes 
highly concentrated; heat of solution also exerts some influence. 
Exactly similar results were obtained for the absorption of wet 
and of dry ammonium chloride mists in ammonium chloride and in 
calcium chloride solutions. S. K. T. 

Mists from Chemical Reactions. HI. Examination for 
Electric Charge. H. Remy and C. Koch {Z, anorg, Ghem,^ 
1924, 139, 69 — 80). — ^Ammonium chloride and sulphuric anhydride 
mists do not carry electric charges. The temporary small 
negative charges which these fogs acquire after bubbling through 
water are due to the charging of the fog- bearing ga? {“bubble 
effect ’’ ; cf. Coehn, Z. Elehtrochem., 1923, 29, 1). The size of this 
charge depends on the amount of fog absorbed by the water. Pure 
air assumes a relatively large negative charge when bubbled through 
0*0001 V-ammonium chloride or sulphuric acid which changes to a 
small positive value as the concentration increases to A'. S. K. T. 

A^orption of Arsenious Acid by Hydrated Alnmininm 
Oxide. J. H. Yoe ( J. Amer, Gliem, 8oc„ 1924, 46, 2390—2397).— 
A lu m i n ium hydroxide adsorbs arsenious acid very rapidly for the 
first few minutes, after which the rate drops; after 24 hours an 
equilibrium is apparently reached, although further slight adsorp- 
tion takes place after 232 hours. The adsorbed quantities agree 
with the usual adsorption formula in the case of adsorption periods 
of 24 and 72 hours, but not in the case of 232 hours ; the latter, 
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however, is probably not a simple case of adsorption. The lower 
the temperatare of precipitation of the hydroxide the greater is its 
adsorptive capacity, this effect being greater over the range 0 — 50° 
than over ^ — 100°. Boiling the precipitate also reduces its 
adsorptive power. The effect of high temperature may be to 
cause the formation of a more compact precipitate. S. K. T. 

Adsorption by Precipitates. H. B. Weiser (J. Physical 
Ckem., 1924, 28, 1253 — 12M). — ^The amounts of potassium, barium, 
and alumimum chlorides, and potassium alum required to pre- 
cipitate negative arsenious sulphide sol at various concentrations 
have been determined in the presence of phenol and ^soamyi alcohol. 
These non-electrolytes increase the amount of barium chloride 
required, decrease the amount of potaissium chloride, and have no 
effect in the case of the other two salts, contrary to the results of 
Kruyt and van Duin (A., 1914, ii, 182). Although the amount of 
barium chloride required for precipitation is greater, the actual 
quantity of barium carried down by the sol is less, and, with con- 
centrations of barium chloride less than the precipitation value, 
this amount follows the usual adsorption isotherm. Positive 
hydrous ferric and chromic oxide sols in the presence of these non- 
electrolytes show a slight diminution in the amoimts of potassium 
chloride, oxalate, and sulphate required for precipitation. The 
adsorption of a non-electrolyte by the particles of a sol lowers its 
stability and at the same time it reduces the adsorption of the 
precipitating ion of the electrolyte added to it to produce coagul- 
ation. These two factors act in opposite directions and the 
amount of electrolyte required for precipitation is determined by 
the preponderance of either one or the other. M. B. D. 

Effects of Gbs on the Resistance and Resistance-Tern-* 
perature Coefficient of Sputtered Platinum Filins. F. W. 
Reynolds (Physmd Rev., 19M, 2^, 523 — 531). — Sputtered platinum 
films Eu:e assumed to contain adsorbed hydrogen ; decrease of the 
resistance of a film on contact with oxygen is due partly to removal 
of hydrogen and partly to adsorption of oxygen, but the effects 
obtained depend on the conditions under which the film was pro- 
duced. A. A. E. 

Temper Colours. C, W. Mason {J. Physical Chem,, 1924, 
28, 1233 — 1244}.— The author criticises the views of Mallock {Proc, 
Roy, Soc,, 1918, A, 94, 561), Hinshelwood (A., 1923, ii, 29), and 
Raman {Nature, 1922, 109, 105). Temper colours are due to inter- 
ference of light reflected in a similar manner to Newton’s rings 
from the two surfaces of a film of a compound of the metal which 
is formed on its surface. Explanations using diflhaction or selective 
reflection are inadequate and also inconsistent with the behaviour 
of the colours. The colour is increased by a reticulated or granular 
structure and a moderate degree of opacity of the film. If the 
film is itself coloured, it obscures the interference colours in the 
case of thicker films. (Cf. this vol., ii, 138.) M. B. B. 
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** Temper ” Colours [of Steel]. B. C. Gale (J. Soc, CJiem. 
iTid., 1924, 43, 349 — ^352t). — ^T he thickness of the temper colours 
on steel as determined by direct weighing, assuming that the 
density of the film is 5*25 g. per c.c., varies from 4*2 cm. 

for a pale straw colour to 21*3x10“^ cm. for a dark purple. The 
figures do not agree with those calculated by Tammann from the 
thickness of an air layer of similar colour, and if the colours were 
due to interference then the refractive index of the film would 
vary from 2*53 to 0*63. Agam, a blue film becomes purple or 
yellow when gently polished, and other evidence is adduced which 
seems to show that the films are granular. (Cf. Mason, preceding 
abstract; Hinshelwood, this vol., ii, 138.) A. B. P, 

Interfacial Tension of some Aqueous Solutions against 
Oils, as Corrected for Specific Gravity. B. L. Howard and 
T. SoLLMAN (J. Physical Chem,, 1924, 28, 1291 — 1296). — ^When 
surface tensions are measured by the Donnan pipette (A., 1900, ii, 
201), a correction should be applied for the difference in density 
between the solutions and the oil. Surface tensions are given for 
solutions of sodium halides, sulphate, citrate, and carbonate, 
sucrose, glycerol, chloral hydrate, ethyl alcohol, carbamide, soap, 
bile salts, saponin, and tannin in water. M. B. D. 

[Uni-molecular Films of Sodium Oleate on Water.] Deter- 
mination of the Constant N of Avogadro. P. L. du NotiY 
(PM. 1924, [vi], 48, 664 — 672). — Determinations of the 

surface tension of dilute aqueous solutions of sodium oleate after 
keeping for two hours show that three decided minima always 
occur at the concentrations 1/750,000, 1/1,220,000, and 1/1,390,000, 
respectively. It is suggested that these three minima correspond 
with the rfiree possible modes of orientation of the molecules on 
the surface, unimolecular layers being in each case realised. Hence 
from these three minima it is possible to calculate the three dimen- 
sions of the sodium oleate molecule, frqm which N can be deter- 
mined, a value 6*008 x 10^3 being obtained. H, T, 

Phase Boundary Forces at the Gas-Liquid Surface of 
Separation, n. Adsorption and Orientation of Molecules 
of Aliphatic Compounds* A. Frumkin (2?. Chem.y 

1924, 111, 190 — ^210).— By the arrangement previously described 
(A., 1924, ii, 462) the potential difference set up at the surface of 
separation between air and solutions of a large number of aliphatic 
com;^unds has been determined. The solutions were made con- 
ducting by the addition of potassium chloride, which, except at 
high concentrations, does not affect the values found. The t 3 rpical 
curve obtained by plotting the potential difference € against the 
concentration c for organic non-eleotrolyiies or weak electrolytes 
conforms closely to the equation €=Ac/{l+jBe), A and P being 
constants, which is of the form of the Langmuir adsorption isotherm^ 
For neutrAl salts, however, the curve is represent^ by an e:^ression 
which recalls the Freundlich adsorption isotherm. In homologous 
seri^ of organic com|K)unds, for example, aliphatic acids, alcohols, 

von. cxxvjui. ii. 5 
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ketones, and esters, increase in the number of carbon atoms brings 
about a diminution in the concentration at ^^hich a given charge 
may be reached, and the relative charge is the same for each carbon 
atom. The value of ea<,, however, is practically identical for each 
member of the series. Acids, alcohols, ketones, esters, and amines 
give positive charges to the surface of the solution. Halogen 
substitution compounds and neutral salts give, for the most part, 
a negative charge. The general behaviour runs parallel with the 
effect on the surface tension and is therefore related to the adsorp-: 
tion of the substance at the air-water surface of separation. 

Accepting the views of Langmuir and Harkins on the orientation 
of adsorbed molecnles by surface forces, the results may be ex- 
plained by supposing that in pure water the oxygen molecule is 
oriented toward the surface giving a negative charge. In solutions 
of aliphatic compounds which give a positive charge, the hydro- 
carbon radicals, having no tendency to hydrate, take up a position 
at the surface, but in the halogen derivatives the halogen is adsorbed 
at the surface giving a negative charge. Since increase in the 
number of carbon atoms does not increase the maximum charge, 
the linking C — C must be completely non-polar in character. To 
the linkings C — O, 0-01, and C — a definite polarity must be 
ascribed, the carbon atom in each case being positive. M. S. B. 

OriantatiaEi of Iodide Crystals on the Sizrface 

of lfuLSOOvits« M. RoYsm (CcmpL rertd,^ 1924, 179, 1610-— 1612; 
of* Gaubert, A,, 1924, ii, 649). — A drop of warm saturated solu- 
tion of ammonium iodide is spread on a freshly-prepared cleavage 
eurfaoe of the mica, the lower temperature of which causes rapid 
crystallisation without formation of unoriented crystals. The 
ciystais are invariably cubic, never octahedral. Unlike other alkali 
halides, ammonium iodide on a given fresh cleavage orfcnts itself 
in one position only. A side of the triangular contour (normal to 
a triad axis of the cube) lies parallel to the mica plane (010), whilst 
all the apmes point either.in one direction or the opposite. When 
crystals are deposited on successive cleavages, the orientation is 
sometime all in one direction and sometimes all iu the other. It 
is inferred that mcroovite is of triclinie symmetry, but is built-up 
ef laminations twinned at 180® to one another, the resulting crystsd 
being pseudo-monoelinic. W. A. G. 

Permaability of Membrane. W. D. BA:5rcE0FT and 0, 
GuBcmoT ( j. Physical UAcm., 1924, 28, 1278—1283). — preluhinary 
paper showing that the penn^bility of membranes is closely con- 
nected with their coagulability when prepared in the colloidal state. 
Copper ferroeyanide membmnes are coagulated by low concen- 
i^tions of methyl alcohol and of fistic acid, thereby becoming 
permeable to si:^ar. Alcohols Mid acids coagulate a copper ferro- 
cyanide sol whilst alkalis peptise a copper ferrocyanide gel. The 
reeults <rf Bartow (A,, 1906, ii, 607 ; 1906, ii, 273), Walden (A., 
1^93, ii, 2(^), and Czapek {JBer, deuis. hot. Ges., 1910, 28, 159) are 
shown to be due to coagulation of the membrane by the alcohols or 
adds employed. M. B. D. 
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Theory of Osmotic Pressure, Membrane Potential, and 
Coagulation of Colloids. Colloidal Chromium Hydroxide. 

]Sr. Bjerrum {Z. physikaL Chem., 1924, 110, 656 — 684). — ^Equations 
have been deduced for the osmotic pressures of colloidal ions; 
observations on colloidal solutions of chro mi um hydroxide are in 
approximate agreement vdth these. Determinations of membrane 
potential show that the relationships existing between this quantity 
and the activities of the ions (H+ and Gl'‘) on different sides of 
the membrane are in agreement with Donnan’s theory. The 
membrane potentials calculated from the observed osmotic pressures 
are approximately half the measured values. Prom the osmotic 
pressure measurements it is calculated that the colloidal chromium 
particle consists on the average of 1000 chromium atoms and 
carries about 30 free charges. The amount of adsorbed anion 
(chloride) shows that the total charge carried by the colloid is 
about 240. Por complete coagulation, the necessary amount of 
ferrocyanide corresponds exactly with the total charge on the 
colloid, whilst about 15% excess of ammonium or potassium sulphate 
is required. The change in the conductivity on addition of am- 
monium sulphate has been measured. Commencement of coagul- 
ation is indicated by a sudden break in the curve obtained on 
plotting conductivity against c.c. of ammonium sulphate. An 
apparatus is described for the determ in ation of osmotic pressures, 
membrane potentials, and the activities of the ions on both sides 
of the collodion membrane. J. S. C. 

Efiects of Dilution on Colloids. W. Kopaozbwski {CompL 
rend., 1924, 179, 628 — 629). — Certain colloidal solutions give, on 
dilution, conductivity values greater than would be expected as a 
result of dissociation. It is suggested that the union between ions 
and molecules in the solution is not a simple chemical change. 
Some biological aspects of the experimental results are indicated, 

H.J. E. 

Theory of Elasticity of Colloidal Solutions. E. Szegvari 
{Z. phyaikal. Chem., 1924, 1(®, 175 — 184; of. following abstract). — 
When the elasticity limit in solids is overstepped the tension com- 
pletely disappears, but in a colloidal solution in motion the tension 
at the elasticity limit is maintained, and represents a Sow-elasticity. 
The relation between the resistance value, the velocity gradient, 
G, in the liquid, the Sow-elasticity, 8, and the true viscosity, is 
expressed by TMs formula is in good agreement 

with the experimental results obtained using Couette’s apparatus, 
but, for agreement with those obtained by Hess' method, the 
addition of a constant to (? is required. By reference to the 
expenmental data for benzopurpurin and vanadium pentoxide sols 
it is shown that, whilst true viscosity increases propoi^onalty with 
concentration, or with additionpf electrolyte, and in the latto case 
only very slowly, the rate of increase cff elasticity aJso^ increases 
rapidly. The two quantities therefore appear to be ihdepmdeni 
of another- Under the condiJicms prevailmg ic Oswald 
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viscosimeter, the influence of the elasticity of the sol on the result is 
of the same order as that of the viscosity. M. S. B. 

Viscosity and Elasticity of Colloidal Solutions, H. !Feeun d- 
XJiOR and E. Scfai.ee: (Z. physihA. Chem,, 1924, 108, 153 — 174). — 
The viscosity of various sols has been examined by Hess’ method 
of comparison of the rate of flow of the sol with that of water 
through horizontal capillary tubes under the influence of varying 
pressures (cf . Bothlin, A., 1920, ii, 18) and by Couette’s method, as 
modified by Hatschek {A., 1913, ii, 835), in which an external 
revolving cylinder drags round an internal concentric cylinder on 
account of the viscosity of the liquid between. A number of sols, 
especially hydrophobic sols, for example, arsenic trisulphide, 
lanthanum oxide, zirconium oxide, calcium fluoride, a sulphur sol, 
and an alumi n ium oxide sol, obeyed Poiseuille’s law, that is, they 
behaved like true solutions. A different aluminium oxide sol and 
a cerium oxide sol showed slight deviations from Poiseuille’s law. 
Greater deviations were shown by an old ferric oxide sol, and much 
greater divergence by vanadium pentoxide, benzopurpurin, cotton- 
yellow, gelatin, and sodium stearate. With increasing pressure, or 
with increasing angular velocity, according to the method of 
measurement, the apparent coefficient of viscosity, or the resistance 
value, decrea^. Ibis is attributed to a shearing elasticity of the 
sol which becomes less important relatively to the true viscosity 
coefficient as the velocity gradient in the sol increases. It has been 
previotisly shown by Freundlich and Seifriz {Z. physikah Ghem., 
1923, 104, 233} that most sofe di^laying deviations from Poiseuille’s 
law poes^ an extension elasticity. The sols which show the 
greal^ deviations, and therefore the greatest elasticity, appear 
to be those which consist of non-spherical particles. The elasticity 
appiwrently increases with age and with the addition of electrolyte, 
and decreees with dilution. In the case of vanadium pentoxide sols, 
the increase in double refraction runs parallel with the increase in 
apparent viscosity, but does not appear to be related to the size 
of the particles. 

Since only low pressures are operative in the Ostwald viscosimeter, 
it is evidently not suitable for the measurement of the viscosity 
of sols. M. S. B, 

Ckdloidal Arsenic Sulphide. A. Boutarig and M. YuuiAUMS 
(J. CUm. Phys,, 1924, 21, 247—264; cf. A., 1924, ii, 405).— The 
absorption of light by arsenic sulphide sols is expressed by the 
relati^ loglg/J—i/X**, where Iq and I are the intensiti^ of the 
incident and transmitted rays of wave-lmigth X. The constant n 
increases x^ulariy with diminishing wave-length, being 3*3 for 
X—640 and 12^ for X—530 and it is equal to 4 (the Rayleigh 
constant for al^rptkm by colourless particles of small size compared 
to X) when X=620 pp.. The absorption is the result of (1) a simple 
absorption followiag the law of Rayleigh, and (2) a selective 
abscnption in the region of and due to reflection from the 

surf ace of the granules. Absorption due to (1) is increased and 
tibtat due to (2) is decreased by increase in the size of the granules. 
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When the sols are prepared by passing hydrogen sulphide into a 
solution of arsenious oxide, the size of the granules increases with 
the concentration of the arsenic and with the time of passage of the 
hydrogen sulphide, a slow current of which gives much larger 
granules than a rapid one. 

The densities and viscosities of sols of different concentration 
have been determined, and indicate that the viscosity formula of 
Einstein applies accurately to sols of infinite dilution. 

The fioccuiation of these sols has been studied spectrophoto- 
metricaUy by periodically measuring the coefficient of absorption, 
which first increases rapidly and then reaches a limiting value. 
At this point, a gel is produced in an unstable condition, and 
flocculation may occur at any moment and is favoured by factors 
such as rapid stirring. The slightest excess ' of hydrogen sulphide 
greatly retards the flocculation by alkali chlorides and aluminium 
chloride, accelerates it in the case of the chlorides of barium, 
strontium, and calcium, and has little effect with manganese or 
magnesium chlorides. Eise of temperature produces a similar 
effect, but the presence of excess of arsenic trioxide has little effect. 
In aU cases, the speed of flocculation increases both with the con- 
centration of the electrol 3 rfce after mixing, and with that of the 
added solution, unless tMs is very dilute. For a given concen- 
tralaon of eiectrol 3 rte, increased colloid concentration raises the 
velocity of flocculation with the chlorides of potassium, barium, 
ma^esium, and manganese, and diminishes the velocity with 
cadmium and aluminium chlorides. W. H.-R. 

Dispersion of Colloidal Electrolytes in Relation to Mineral 
Exchanges in Cells. W. Mesteezat and (Mllb.) M. Janet. — 
(See i, 198.) 

Determination of the Size of Invisible Particles in Emulsoid 
Sols. H. R. Keuyt and H. J. C. Tbndeloo (Proc. K, Akad. 
Wei^ch. Amst,, 1924, 27, 377---381). — ^The conductivity, viscosity, 
and the cataphoretic velocity of 0*5% sols of starch, to 
which varying quantities of various electroljrbes were added, were 
measured. This leaves only the relative volume of the particles, 
and r, their radius, undetermined in Smoluchowski’s equation for 

charged pajrMcles,(i7,--7y(j}/i?o==|-^[l+<*>/v^2 • (^P/27r)23,in whicho7,and 

7^ Bxe the viscosities of the sol and dispersent, respectively, <*> is the 
specific resistance, ^ is the potential difference in the surface double 
layer, and P is the dielectric constant. By taking the results with 
different concentrations of electrolytes present in pairs and solving 
for ^ and r, it is found that these are constant whichever combination 
be taken, that is, and r are not affected by the charge. As a 
mean, r is found to be, in this case, 7 jifi. L. J. H. 

• Titration Ctarv^ of Grelatia. W!* Atkin and G. W. Dougias 
(J. 8oc, Lecher Trades Qhem,^^ I9M, 8, 584--S96) ■— The values 

gelatin solutions to which varying amounts of acid or alkali 
have been added are plotted gainst the amount of acid or alkaE 
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combined 'with the gelatin. From i?h 1*7 the amount of combined 
hydrochloric acid rises sharply with decreasing From the iso- 
electric point Ph Ph 1*7 the curye is rather flatter whilst from 
Ph ^*7 to ps. 7 '7 the amount of sodium hydroxide fixed increases 
continuously. From p^ 7*7 the curve is an almost perfect sigmoid. 
Sigmoid curves have been obtained by Harris (A., 1924, ii, 73) for 
certain proteins, and the authors consider that the gelatin curve 
is the result of liie merging of tw^o sigmoid curves into one another 
between p^ 4*7 and p^ 7-7. The acid portion of the titration curve 
represents approximately the titration curve of the free amino 
groups in gelatin with hydrochloric acid and the alkaline portion 
represents the titration of the free carboxyl groups with sodium 
hydroxide. From the first curve the basic dissociation constant 
is 0*0002 and the acid dissociation constant is found similarly to be 
2 X 10“^. From the alkaline portion of the curve, 4*7 to 7*7, 
it is found that the equivalent weight of gelatin is 3290. The 
more alkaline portion of the curve p^ 7*7 to p^ 12-6 gives 2060. A 
keto-enol transformation appears to be involved in this region. 
Wilson’s second isoelectric point for gelatin (cf. A., 1923, i, 68) 
is due to neutral salt eifects. The point of inflection at p^ 7*7 
appears to represent the commencement of the introduction of 
^ali into the -CO’NH- group, in which there has been a 
molecular rearrangement into the enol form *“C(OB[)*N-, the 
hydroxyl then combining with alkali. D. W. 

IPhysicwfiiemi^ ExaTnlnatioii of Hffedicinal Silver Prepar- 
aticms. H. Schlxe and W. Thiessenhusen (Z, angew, Chem,, 
1924, 37, 837—345, 855—860; cf. A., 1924, i, 1262).— Ikiual con- 
centrations of aqueous solutiom of varioi^ silver preparations 
(dispargen, fulmargin, protai^l, collargol, iodoollargol, solargyl) 
have about the same conductivity {atout 2*5x10*^ for 0*031% 
solutions and l*0xlCr® for 2% solutions), this being roughly 
proportional to the silver content. The determination of the 
conductivity and of the silver-ion concentration aSoids a means of 
detecting the prince of electrolytes which do not 5 deld silver ions 
and of roughly estimating their quantity. The size of the colloidal 
particles present in the solutions varies between 21 and 27 fifi, 
except for solai^l, in which they measure 59 p/i. Their number is, 
in general, proportional to the silver content, and varies between 
lx 10’ and 76 x 10* per c.c. of the 1% solutions. The above deter- 
minaiions were also made on solutions which had been kept for 
several months. In every case, a sediment had formed, iacreasing in 
quantity with increasing concentration of the solutions and causing 
a diminution in the silver content of the solutions. The silver-ion 
concentration had diminished (except in the case of cqllar^I and 
of concentrated solutions of dispargen and solargyl), the conductivity 
h^ increased^ the number of colloidal particles had decreased, and 
the size of the latter had remained constant or had increased* 
slightly. Silver hydrosols, freshly prepared in water and i\r/1000 
Boaiuin hydroxide by Bredig’s electrical pulverisation method, were 
abo examined. The quantity of silver going into colloidal solution 
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increases with the time of pulverisation, although not always in 
strict proportion. The same applies to the silver-ion concentration 
(except in dilute alkaline sols), conductivity, and number of 
the colloidal particles, the size of which is about 20 /a/a in pure 
water and 29—40 /a/a in the alkaline medium. From the high 
silver-ion concentration of the hydrosols (about 0-1 mg. of ion per 
litre), it is assumed that part of the silver pulverised goes into 
colloidal solution in the combined state. These hydrosols rapidly 
form flocculent precipitates, a phenomenon in which atmospheric 
carbon dioxide appears to play a part. W. T. K. B. 

Influence of Valency on Coagulation and Cataphoresis. 

H. Feeukblich and H. P. Zeh {Z. fhysikal. Chem,^ 1924, 114, 
— ^Xhe influence of complex cobalt salts with uni- to sexa- valent 
cations on the cataphoresis and coagulation of an AS2S3 sol has been 
examined. The coagulative power (y) of the salts increases with 
increasing valency of the cation. From curves expressing the 
relation between the electrokinetic potential f and the concen- 
tration c, the concentrations which correspond with a fixed f value 
have been derived. In agreement with Freimdlich's adsorption 
theory of coagulation, these concentrations (c) vary with the valency 
of the cations in the same manner as the coagulation valu^. The 
adsorption theory is applicable to the uni-, bi-, ter-, and quadri- 
valent cations, but unexplained deviations occur with the sexa- 
valent cation. 

Similar observations were made on the influence of salts with 
complex cyanide ions on a Fe^Os sol. Here also the parallelism 
between y and c is complete. The inference that the different 
anions are equally adsorbed in equimolar concentration proves, 
however, to be valid only to a limited extent. In particular, 
Au(CN) 2" acts more weakly than Au{CN)4 and Cu(CN)4'" than 
Fe(CN)g'". In contrast to earlier work, the authors’ curves 
show no initial rise of ^ potential except where the multivalent 
anion Fe{CN)e'"' acts on multivalent cation 

[(NH3)4C0<^£>C0(NH3)4]*- 

acts on Fe203 sol. The observed beh^^viour is attributed to the 
value of the ^ potential possessed by the original pure sol. 

N. H. H. 

Influence of Colloids on the Cathodic Overvolt^e of 
Hydrogen and Metals. C. Marie and G. Lbjetjke {Camp, 
rend.j 1924, 179, 679—682; of. A., 1909, ii, 124).— The ener^ 
required to liberate zinc, nickel, or lead is increased when a colloid 
such as gelatin is added to the solution. The colloid reduces the 
amount of the metal deposited by a given current. With copper, 
mereu^, or silver, on the other hand, the energy difference is small. 
It was to be expected that the addition of colloid to ah acid solution 
of the metal would increase the quantity of the latter deposited* 
This may be the case for low concentrations of hydrogen ions, but 
experiment shows that it is not so for greater concentrations, ^he 
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phenomenon apparently undergoes inversion at a certain Innitic^ 
concentration. T. H. P. 

Inflnence of Intensive Drying on internal Change. II. 
A. Smits (Z. physihd. Ckem,, 1924, 111, 161— 170; cf. A., 1922, ii, 
358). — The mechanism of the changes in a unary system, which 
produce the phenomena observed after intensive drying, has been 
discussed. Bearding the substance as a mixture of at least two 
different Mnds of molecules, it is possible that the inte^l equili- 
brium between these, which would otherwise change with change 
of temperature, may be fixed by the drying, so that the same 
equilibrium is thereafter maintained at all temperatures. Alterna- 
tively, the position of equilibrium may be moved, after a certain 
d^ee of dryness is reached, because the reaction in one direction 
is delayed by the absence of water more than the reaction in the 
contrary direction. The latter view appears to be supported by 
the experiments of Dixon and Baker on the influence of drying on 
the reactivity of different substances. Their r^ults might be 
explained by postulating the existence of an internal equilibrium 
between active and inactive molecules which is shifted by drying 
in such a way that all the molecules become inactive (Smits, VersL 
Kon. Ahjd, F. 1923, 32, 345). The experiments of Coehn 
(A., 1923, ii, 206) on the effect of drying upon the equilibrium 
between hydrogen and chlorine on the one side, and hydrogen 
chloride on the other, when under the influence of ultra-violet 
light, may probably be sunilariy explained. M. S, B. 

Measnrexnent of tbue Second Dissociation Ckmstants of 
Dibasic Acids, with Spedal Reference to Tartaric Acid. 
T. Paul {Z.pkysihal. Chem., 1924, 110, 417— 434),— The expression 
of A. A, Ebyes (A., 1893, ii, 365), connecting the first and second 
di^ociation constants of dibasic acids with the hydrogen-ion 
concentration and molarity of dilute aqueous solutions of the 
corresponding acid sodium or potassium salts, is deduced. The 
concentration of the hydrogen ion in solutions of sodium and 
potassium hydrogen tartotes has been determined by conductivity 
methods at 18°, and by the method of sugar inversion at 76°. 
Assuming for tartaric acid to have the value 0*97 x 10“^, as deter- 
mined by Ostwald and Walden from conductivity measurements 
at both temperatures, values of JL are calculated. The values 
obtsdned by the csatalytic method oiminish with increasing dilution 
of the acid salt and reach a constant limiting value 2-7 x 10“^ at 
itelOOO. The values from conductivity measurements increase 
with increasing dilution and attain the same limiting value at 
ioi]^hIy tiie same dilution. These variations are ascribed to the 
incomplete ionisation of the salt in the more concentrated solutions. 
Measurements of the rates of sugar inversion and of electrical 
conductivity show that the value of ij for tartaric acid is 0*97 x 10"^ 
at 18° and 76°, Values of for tartaric acid obtained by other 
invest^tors are given, the valu^ ranging from 2*9 X 10“^ to 7-5 x lO”^, 

J. S. C. 
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Theory of Binary Electrol 3 rfces. W. SEivoNTSCHEijTKo {Z, 
physikaL CMm., 1924, 112, 128 — 134). — ^An expression is derived 
which connects the degree of dissociation of an electrolyte with the 
dilution and with the dielectric constant of the solvent. Ostwald’s 
dilution law and Walden’s law result as special cases. The 
expression is used to develop quantitatively the hypothesis of 
dissociated complexes in connexion with anomalous conductivity 
(cf, Steele, McIntosh, and Archibald, A., 1905, ii, 222). 

L. F. G. 

Dilution Laws and Distribution Coefficients of Strong 
Electrolytes from the Debye Theory. P. Gross and O. Haxpeeit 
(Physikal. Z,, 1924, 25, 393 — 397). — ^The dilution laws for strong 
electrolytes and the distribution coefficients of such compound^ 
between two immiscible solvents have been treated from the 
standpoint of the Debye theory. Existing data have been used to 
verify the relations deduced. S. B. 

Electrometric Study of Hydrolysis. P. Job {Compt. rend., 
1924, 179, 1317 — 1319). — ^The hydrolytic equilibrium in salt 
solution is displaced by the addition of strong acids or bases, and 
the displacement measured electrometrically (A., 1924, ii, 512). An 
atmosphere free from carbon dioxide is essential. In the case of 
solutions of alkali acetates (except at the neutral point), the formula 
B=G^(1+AC^IK+G^) is used, where B is the concentration of the 
added hydrochloric acid^ 0^ the hydrogen -ion concentration, A is 
the concentration (dilute enough for complete dissociation) of the 
acetate, and K is the dissociation constant of acetic acid. The value 
obtained for K is 3*5 x 10“*^, almost double that usually adopted. 
Reasons are given for this discrepancy. The value obtained for the 
hydrolytic constant of the acetate is 2*6 X 10“^®. L. L. B. 

Affinity Constant of some Organic Bases. M. Botjegeaud 
and A. Dondelingee {Compt. rend., 1924, 179, 1159 — 1161). — ^The 
affinity constants of twenty-seven amines were calculated from 
measurements of the degree of hydrol 3 reis of their hydrochlorides. 
Aniline has a smaller affinity constant than indanylamine and the 
latter smaller than benzylamine. Qualitatively this order can be 
explained by the more symmetrical structure of aniline and the 
closer proxi m ity of the nitrogen atom to the phenyl radical. Sub- 
stitution of one or two methyl groups lowers the affinity constant 
although the first only plays the part of a negatifying radical. The 
positive ethyl group sometimes lowers, sometimes raises the value 
of the con^nt. The indanyl group always acts in a negative 
maimer. Substitution in the para position by the methyl group 
has very slight influence on the value of the constant (of. Walker, 
Z. physiM. Ghem., lSW, Z19). H. T. 

Theory of the Isoelectric Pomt. R, Xuhe {Z. physikaL. 

1924, 114, 41 48),— The values obtained for the ; isoelectric 
point of amphoteric electrolytes by viscosity ininimum and similar 
physical methods do not alwa 3 ^ agree with those obtained from 
Micbaelis’ formula where is the hydrogen-ion 
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concentration j Ka and Kj, are the acidic and basic dissociation 
constants^ and is the ioni c product for water. The author puts 
forward the formula tan o^^/tan Og, where is the hydrogen- 

ion concentration determined by the viscosity or other method, 
hi that obtained as above, whilst tan and tan Og are the tangents 
of inclination of the viscosity etc. curves for points with equal 
ordinates on both sides of the Tni mmiim or maximum. N. H. H. 

Hlect 2 X>metric Titration of Acids. F. Aiterbach and E. 
Smolczys: {Z, physikdl. Chem,, 1924, 110, 65—141). — ^Equations are 
derived representing the change in the value on titration of 
solutions of monobasic, dibasic, and tribasic organic acids with 
alkali. It is shown that in the case of a dibasic acid the existence 
of two sigmoid portions on plotting against c.c. alkali depends on 
the ratio of the values of the first and second dissociation constants. 
If : E’ 2 < 16 , the form of the curve is that of a monobasic acid. 
The process of electrometric titration may be employed to determine 
the various dissociation constants. Equations are derived whereby 
the concentrations of the components of mixtures of two monobasic 
acids, a monobasic acid and a dibasic acid, two dibasic acids, or a 
dibasic acid and a tribasic acid, may be determined from a knowledge 
of the dissociation constants and the results of an electrometric 
titration. The influence of errors of observation on the final result 
is dealt with. 

A form of the quinhydrone electrode suitable for electrometric 
titration is described. The total electrolyte concentration must 
always be kept below Od M in order to avoid the inherent ** salt 
error.*’ 

The values for the dissodation constants of the various acids at 
20® are found to be : benaoic, 6-5x10^®; acetic, 1-86x10“®; laetio^ 
1 -33 X 10"^ ; tartaric, 8*96 x 10^, .^2 X lO*® ; malic, Ki 
3-86 X lOr^, 1-39 X 10“^; succinic, Ki 6-86 x ir® 3-97 x 10r« ; 
citric, Ki 103xlO’^, Jr 2 2-53x10^®, 1-51x10^. Oxalic acid is 

too strong an electrolyte to permit of the determination of and 
by tms method. Owmg to the activity of formic acid as a 
reducing agent, the quinhyd&one electrode cannot be employed for 
the electrometric titration of this acid. 

The applicability of the method to the determination of the 
individual concentrations in mixture of two acids has been tested 
by experiments with known mixtures of the following acid pairs : 
a^ic and lactic, tartaric and acetic, tartaric and lactic, tartaric 
and malic, citric and tartaric, citric and malic. The concentrations 
thus found are in excellent agreement with the actual values. 

The concentration of an oiganic acid in presence of its salts may 
be determined by addition of a small known excess of strong acid, 
hydrochloric, followed by an electrometric titration. The 
txjcurrence of rim first ihaadmum in the value of Ac/Ar (c being the 
p« 3 ^tlal d rim hydrogen electrode and or the amount of added 
^ excess of strong acid, and 

rii^ oooiixteiice of the second maximum, tiie neutralisation of the 
to acid. The method has been successfully applied to the 
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determination of lactic, tartaric, malic, and citric acids in presence 
of their sodium salts and to the determination of a misdJure of 
tartaric and malic acids in presence of sodium malate and tartrate. 

J. S. C. 

Calculation of the Work of Chemical Changes involving 
Variable Concentrations. G. Frenzel {Z. physikaL Chem,, 
1924, 110, 547 — 5oS). — ^Mathematical. An expression for the 
maximum work in homogeneous gas reactions is derived. The 
expression may be represented graphically. J. S. C. 

Equilibrium across a Parchment Membrane in the Case 
of Sodium Chloride in Presence of Sodium Caseinate. P. A. 
Spoking (J. Chem, Soc., 1924, 125, 2316 — ^2319). — Purified sodium 
caseinate, neutral to phenolphthalein, was selected as an example 
of an electrolytic colloid of complicated constitution and placed in 
one compartment of a distribution vessel. Separated from it by 
a parchment membrane was an equal volume of aqueous sodium 
chloride. After equilibrium had been attained the two solutions 
were analysed. The ionic product [Na][Cl], on the caseinate side 
of the membrane is found to be always greater than on the other 
side if the caseinate is assumed to be completely dissociated. To 
give a constant ionic product, a dissociation value of 0*6 — 0*8 for 
sodium casemate must be assumed. The results are in fair agree- 
ment with the theory of membrane equilibrium in its simplest form. 

0. I. 

Solubilities of Vanillm. C. E. Mange and 0. Ehlek {Ind. 
Eng, Chem., 1924, 16, 1258 — 1259). — Solubility curves for vanillm 
in aqueous alcohol and aqueous glycerol are drawn. The latter 
dissolves very little more vanillin than water alone and the solutions 
exhibit considerable supercooling. Concentrated solutions of 
vanillin in glycerol or in a mixture of glycerol and alcohol deposit a 
heavy white precipitate of vanillin glyceride, which is easily 
hydrolysed into glycerol and vanillin by addition of water and 
beating. Generally speaking, if the solution contains as much 
water as vanillin, precipitation of the glyceride will not occur, 

W. T. K. B. 

System 2finc Sulphate-Water. C. B. Btjby {J. Chem, Soc,, 
1924, 125, 2538 — ^2541). — ^Data obtained for the solubility of zinc 
sulphate hexahydrate between 11° and 61° difier (below 25°) from 
those of Cohen (ef. A., 1900, ii, 184), whose figures must refer 
to some other hydrate. The latter agree with the data obtained 
for the monoclinic heptahydrate between 7° and 23°. The 
transition of the hepta- to the hexa-hydrate takes place at 24‘8°, 
The monohydrate is probably formed when the hexahydrate is 
warmed at about 60° (ef. A., 1897, ii, 250). 8. K. T, 

Determination of the Solubilities of Sparingly Soluble 
Subst^ces. II- Solubilities of the Oxides of Beryllium^ 
Alun xinfum, Ziho/ Cadxmtim, Lead/^^^^^ and Silyer in 
Water. H. Rehy and A. Ktjhx-hann {Z- mah Ohem.i 1924, 

65, 161— 181).— The solubilities of the above oxides were deter- 

■■ 
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mined by the conductometric titration and conductivity methods, 
a correction being applied in the latter case for the carbon dioxide 
content of the water. The results obtained by the respective 
methods were (in mg. per litre): aluminium oxide, 0*94,^ 1-04; 
zinc oxide, 2*92, 3-06; cadmium oxide, 4*80, 5*00; lead dioxide, 
12-39, 12*34 ; copper oxide, 5*46, 5*39 ; silver oxide, 25*29, 24*80. 
The solubility of beryllium oxide, 0*20 mg. per litre (conductometric 
titration; the conductivity method failed), is very much smaller 
than that of magnesium oxide (cf. this voL, ii, 30), which is in 
accordance with the general relationship between the solubilities 
of the oxides of the metals in the first column of the second group 
of the periodic table. S. K. T. 

Sulphurous Acid and its Salts. II. Decomposition of 
Sulphites at Red Heat. F. Foeester and K. Kubel (Z, anorg, 
CJiem,, 1924, 139, 261 — 292). — Calcium and sodium sulphites 
decompose at 650® and 600®, respectively, according to the equation : 
4M^03 3^l2S04+M2S. Ahove 900®, the dissociation MgSOg 

disturbs the equilibrium. For the calcium compound, 
this dibsoc^lation is perceptible at 650° and is almost complete at 1100°. 
The residue contains calcium sulphate besides oxide, probably 
because the equilibrium 3SO2 2SO3+S becomes effective at 
high temperatures. With so^um sulphite, the equilibrium (a) 
is not fully established after 2 hours’ heating at 1200°. The rate 
of decomposition of sodium sulphite is much greater than that of 
the calcium salt at the same temperature. For the former, it 
increases rapidly between 600° and 700° ; for the latter it increases 
rapidly between 650° and 700°, but only very slowly between 700° 
and 800°. 

Magnesium sulphite decomposes at 300° according to the 
equation : 4^S03=[2MgS044-2]!^IgS02]=2MgS04+MgS203+Mg0, 
the magnesium sulphoxylate being regarded as an intermediate 
product; partial decomposition of the thiosulphate, MgS203= 
MgS03+S, and dissociation of the sulphite, MgSOs MgO+SOg, 
also take place, especially at higher temperatures, [Cf . B, , 1925, 39.] 

S. K. T. 

Sodium and Potassium Salts of Sulphurous Acid. F. 
Fobrstbr, a. Bbosche, and C. Nobberg-Schulz (Z, physikaL 
Chem,^ 1924, 110, 435— 496).— Sodium and potassium salts of 
sulphurous acid have been prepared and separated in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. Solubility detenninations, also in a hydrogen 
atmosphere, have been made over a range of temperature ei^encSng 
from the cprohydric point almost to the boiling point. Sodium 
sulphite exists as a heptahydrate and as the anhy^ous salt. No 
evidence for the existence of the reported deeahydrate was obtained. 
Solubility data show that the cryohydric point is —3*45° and the 
transition temperature of the heptahydrate 33-4°. The retarded 
transition renders the determination of this temperature by thermo- 
metric and dilatometric methods impossible. Sodium pyrosulphite 
orystallises from acid solutions and there appears to be no evidence 
for the existence of NaHSOg. The solubility data for sodium 
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pyrosulpMte show that this crystallises out from aqueous solutions 
^ lS'a2S205 from the boiling point to 5*5° (stable), or to —4*8° 
(metastable), as ISragSgOgjTHgO from +5*5° to the oryohydric point 
—9*05° (stable), and as Na2S205,6H20 from +3*8° to the oryohydric 
poijit —9*79° (metastable). Some evidence was obtained as to 
the existence of Na2S205,3H20 and 3Na2S205,H20 but no conclusive 
proof. 

Potassium sulphite forms no hydrate as recorded in the literature. 
The cryohydric point is —45*5°. Solubility determinations show 
that potassium pyrosulpMte exists only as the anhydrous salt. A 
double salt, K2S205,4EiHS03, crystallises out from such solutions 
over the temperature range —4° to +4°. The hydrogen sulpMte 
itself is non-existent. The above salts are perfectly stable in dry 
air and give off no sulphur dioxide. Cryoscopic measurements show 
that in aqueous solution the pyrosulphites are hydrolysed according 
to the scheme S205"+H20 2HSO3'. J, S. C. 

Displacement of the Maximum Solubility and the Existence 
of Solubility Constants. A. Colson {Compt, rend., 1924, 179, 
1399 — 1404).^ — ^Measurements of the solubility of calcium sulphate 
in dilute nitric and sulphuric acids have been made at different 
temperatures. The solubility curves show no maxima. Measure- 
ments of the heats of solution of calcium sulphate in dilute nitric 
and sulphuric acids at 16 — 17° gave 18*5 cal, and 10 caL per g., 
respectively. H. T. 

Ecjuilibrium Fe**+Ag* ZZ Fe*’*+Ag. N. A. Tananaey 
(Z. physikal, CJiem., 1924, 114, 49 — ^58).— The reaction studied in 
the complete absence of air is shown to be reversible and gives the 
well-defined equilibrium constants 0*0018 ; 0*0061 ; 

0*0110. The heat of reaction is 7868 cal. for 1 g.-atom of silver. 
Van’t Hoff’s equation connectii^ change of equilibrium with tem- 
perature is applied and gives satisfactory agreement with the 
experimental results. IST. H. H. 

Reciprocal Salt Pair Na2Cr207+2KCl K2Cr207+2NaCl. 
J, B. Bobebtson (/. Soc. Cmm. 1924, 43, 334 — 338t). — The 
equilibrium diagram for the above system at 25°, 50°, and 100° was 
constructed from investigations on the systems KCl~K2Cr207~H20, 
NaCi-Na^CrgO^-HgO, K2Cr207-Na2Cr207-H20 and (K,Na)- 
(Cl,Cr207)-H20, together with Reinders’ results for the system 
NaCi-KCl^HgO {Z. anorg, Ghem.^ 1915, 93, 202). Potassium 
dichromate and sodium chloride are the compatible salt pair at all 
temperatures; as the temperature increases the areas on the 
dia^m representing potassium and sodium chlorides increase 
considerably at the expense of the area representing potassium 
dichromate. The sodium dichromate area is always very small. 

Binary System Sbditnin % W. Mobey 

and N. L. Bowen (J.Physwod OAem., 1924, 28, 1167”--rll79).— 
system sodium metasiiicate-silica has been investigated by heatir^ 
a few mg. wrapped in platinum foM constant until 
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equilibrium is reached, and quenchhag by dropping into mercury. 
The m. p. of the metasilicate is 1088° and the thermal diagram 
shows a maximum corresponding with sodium disilicate, Na 20 , 2 Si 02 , 
at 874°. The eutectic metasilicateHiisilicate is at 840° and 37*5 
moi.-% of silica and the eutectic disiiicate-quartz is at 793° and 65 
mol.-% of silica. The results are compared with those of previous 
workers for potassium and lithium metasilicates. M. B* D. 

Thermal Analysis of the System Lithium Fluoride-Mag- 
nesium Fluoride, G. TACCHim {GazzeUa, 1924, 54, 777 — ^780). — 
As the proportion of magnesium fluoride in this system is increased 
the solidifying point fal& gradually from 840°, the value for pure 
lithium fluoride, to the minimum, 669°, for about 60 mol.-% of 
magnesium fluoride, and then rises slowly to 690° for 75*71 moL-% 
of the latter. The curve then rises steeply to reach 1060° with 
86*59 mol,-% of magnesium fluoride. E^drapolation gives for the 
m. p. of magnesium fluoride the approximate value 1400° (cf , Beck, 
Mdallurgie, 1908, 5, 504). The form of the diagram and the 
absence of an eutectic in all the mixtures examined would indicate 
the existence of mixed crystals in ail proportions of the components 
or at least in mixtures containing up to 75 mol.-% of magnesium 
fluoride. Since the lithium and magnesium salts are of different 
crystalline forms, being respectively cubic and tetragonal, it is 
probable ihat two series of mixed crystals are formed and that the 
curve of incipient solidification exhibits an angle, with a miscibility 
gap. T. H. P. 

Eqoilibxium Diagraiin of the Ck>pper-^Tm Syetem. T, 
IsiHABA (iSc». Rep. i&whi Imp. Univ.f 1^4, 13, 75 — 100). — The 
equilibrium diagram of the copper-tin series of alloys has "been 
reinvestigated by means of the electrical resistance method and 
micix>scopical examination. The maximum solubility of tin in 
copper at the ordinary temperature is 11 % and this solid solution 
undergoes a progressive transformation at temperature between 
480° and 580°, according to the percentage of tin. The p solid 
solution decompses below 510° into a+S, whilst the y constituent 
d^ 3 omposes bdow 580° into an eutectoid mixture of The 

constituent S is the compound Ctt 4 Sn, 17 is a solid solution of tin in 
Co^n, and < is the compound CuSn, which apparently exists in two 
forms having a transformation point at 180° similar to the 42 point 
iasteeL A. RP. 

Se<x»3dary C^stallisatiozi of Steel. E. Scnto [Z. morg 
Chem., 1924, 139, 81 — 107).— From a comparison of the rates of 
crystaiiisation and of formation of crystal centres in a carbon- 
iron alloy as a function of temperature, it is shown that the 
phenomena observed in the formation of pearlite by the transition 
- ^ of steel in the solid state are interareted more easily by Vogel’s 
I theory (A., 1912, h, 744) than by that of Howe {Proo. Amer. Sac. 
f 263). From the same jK>int of view, 

} ^ martensite is a solution of carbon in an unstable 

■ ixmxk d a-iron, the equilibiium curve of the austenite-martensite 
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system is discussed. This curve is of Eoozeboom’s first type. 
Benedicks' experiments on the chilling of an austenite steel in 
liquid air (/. Iron and Steel Inst.^ 1908, 251) are also satisfactorily 
explained. Frankel and Heymann's assumption that austenite 
first changes to martensite on tempering (A., 1924, ii, 490) is not 
supported, and the existence of the carbide FeCg^^o could not be 
confirmed. S. K. T. 

System Sodium Carbonate-Sodium Sulphate-Water. 
W. A. Gaspabi (J. Chem, Soc,, 1924, 125, 2381— 2387).— The solid 
phases characterising this system include the two decahydrates and 
mixed crystals thereof, anhydrous sodium sulphate, the hydrates, 
NaoC03,7H20 and NagCOgjHaO, and a double salt Na2C03,2Na2S04, 
which latter has a wide field of stability from 26*1® to the b. p. The 
conditions of equilibrium in which these phases take part have been 
examined in detail. The double salt, which forms thick prisms 
(d=2*59) which deliquesce in moist air, is stable in contact with its 
own solution above 67°. C. I. 

Equilibria in the System : Mercuric Chloride, Ammonium 
Chloride, Potassium Chloride, and Water at 25°. Y. Osaka 
and K. Ando {Z. physikaL Chem., 1924, 110, 786 — ^798). — ^The 
following double salts and solid solutions have been found and 
the conditions for their existence dete r mi n ed : HgCl2,KCl,H20, 
HgCl2,2KCl,H20, 2HgCl2,KCl,2H20, HgC]^,NH4Cl,H20, 
HgCi2.2NH4Cl,H20, 3HgCl2,2NH4Ci,H20, 9HgGl2,2NH4Cl, 
HgCL,{K,NH4)Cl,!^0 (complete), HgGl2,2(K,NE4)Cl,H20 (complete), 
3HgCl2,(K,NH4)Cl,2H20 (a gap), 3HgCl2,2(K,NH4)Cl,H20 (gaps), 
(K,NH4)C1 (a gap). For the system HgCi2-KGi-H20 see Foote and 
Levy (A., 1906, ii, 231), and the system HgCl2-NH4Cl-H20 see 
Meeiburg (A., 1908, ii, 676). J. S. C. 

System : Copper Nitrate-Ammonium Nitrate-Water. 6. 
Meueb {Rec. trav, chim., 1924, 43, 397 — 398). — ^At 30-5° the two 
nitrates form no compound; the diagram shows that addition of 
solid ammonium nitrate to a saturated solution of copper nitrate 
at this temperature increases the solubility of the latter, thus 
indicating the formation of a complex. H. J. E. 

S 3 rstem : Cupric Nitrate-Ammonium Nitrate-Water. 

F. A. H. ScHBEiNEMAKEBS, G. Bebkhofp, and K. PosTHTTMUS {Rec. 
irav. chim,, 1924, 43, 508 — ^511 ; cf. Meijer, preceding abstract).- — ^The 
^uilibrium cupric nitrate-ammonium nitrate-water has been 
studied at 40° and 30° by analysis of the soKd phases and corre- 
sponding residues. The existence of a hydrate G\x{1S!Oq)2,2-SH^O is 
inferred from the data at 40°. Evidence for this has also been 
obtained in the system cupric nitrate-nitric acid-water. The 
double salt Cu(N03)2,3NH4N03, is decomposed by water and 
cannot coexist with ammonium nitrite. . A triansition point has 
been found at 27-1°. F. M. H. 

Ecjuilibria between Sodium, Alkaline-^artb. Metals, and 
tbeir Chlorides in tlm Fused State- Je^linek and J. 
Gsbrwinski {Z, phydkd^ 1924, 110> 192~236),— The eqttir 
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librium, 2Na+ECl2 ^ 2NaCl+E, where E denotes the alkaline- 
earth metals^ calcium, strontium, or barium, has been investigated 
at 1000°, the metals being distributed between the two phases, 
fused saltB and molten lead. The actual experimental method 
consists essentially in the electrolysis of the fused chlorides, the 
molten lead serving as cathode whilst a carbon rod dipping into 
the fused salt ac& as anode. Employing this electrochemical 
method, the same state of equilibrium is set up for the reaction 
K-fNaCl ^ Na+KCI as was obtained by Jellinek and Tomoff 
(A., 1924, ii, 658) by purely chemical methods. In the case of 
experiments with the alkaUne-earth metals, application of the 
experimental numbers to the mass law expression leads to an 
inconstant value. Constancy is, however, obtained if it be assumed 
that whilst the alkaline-earth metals and chlorides are present as 
simple atoms and molecules, respectively, sodium exists in the 
molten lead phase principally as Na^ and that sodium chloride 
exists in the fused salt phase as Na 2 Cl 2 . The fact that freezing- 
point curves of lead-all^ metal aUoys and lead-alkaline-earth 
metal alloys exhibit maxima corresponding with Na^rPby, Ca^by, 
etc., respectively, is interpreted as being in support of this assump- 
tion. The temperature coefficient of the equffibrium constant is 
found to be extremely small. It is shown that the experimental 
numbers obtained in a study of the equilibrium Pb+CdCl 2 ^ 
PbCl^+Cd (Lorenz, Fraenkel, and Silberstein, A., 1924, ii, 258) 
<X)nform to the requirements of the’ law of mass action. 

J. S. 0. 

Equilibrium bet;weea latMimi, Barium, and their CMorides 
ia i£e MoHeu State. K. Jhlunbk: and J. Czebwinsei { Z , anorg . 
Chem.i 1924, 139, 233 — ^236).— By a sli^t modification of the 
method previously employed (cf. A., 1924, ii, 658) the equilibrium 
2Ii4-^Cl2:^Ba+2IiCl was examined at about 850°. The mass- 
action law is obeyed; lithium chloride appears to combine with 
the barium chloride in the fused mass. Metallic lithium dissolved 
in lead appears to exist as double molecules or as ligP^B- Using 
previously published data, the equilibrium constant of the reaction 
2Na+Iii2Cl2:^2Li-}-Na2Cl2 is calculated. S. K. T, 

in-, Uni-, and Multi-variant Equilibria. XXvn. E. A. H* 
ScHBEmEMAKBKa (Proc. X Akad. WeiemcL AmsL, 1924, 27, 441— 
450).— Theoretical (cf . A., 1924, ii, 389, 601). L. J. H. 


System Omomituoa Qxide-Clircmu Hydroride-CSiromite- 
Scjdium Hydroxide. E. Muixse {Z, 'fkysiM. Chem,, 1924, 110, 
363 — ^383; cf. A., 1923, ii, 71). — ^Excess of chromium oxide or 
hydroxide was shaken with aqueous sodium hydroxide solutions of 
various concentrations for several days. From time to time samples 
of the turbid liquid were extracted and cOTtrifuged, the chromium 
/ in the clear U^uid and lie water in tie precipitate being determined. 
In all caises, it was found that the soiubili^ was dependent on the 
time of rising to a maximum and then falling to a constant 

Both lie m a ximum and final solubilities attain their highest 
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values at a sodium hydroxide concentration These facts are 

interpreted on the assumption that chromium hydroxide is a “ solid 
liquid ” in which simple and polymerised molecules are present in 
homogeneous solution. On account of the magnitude of the internal 
friction, equilibrium is only slowly attained. The ageii^ process 
does not so much consist in the enlarging of single particles as in 
a progressive change during polymerisation and is thus essentially 
chemical in character. J. S. C. 

System Lead Hydroxide-Lead Oxide-Plumbite-Sodiiim 
Hydroxide Solution. E. Muller [wdth E. Reissmann and O. 
Ballin] {Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 114, 129 — 155).^ — ^By treatment 
of precipitated lead hydroxide with sodium hydroxide solution the 
following solid phases are formed according to the conditions: 
yeUow and red forms of the oxide, PbO, and a crystalline sodium 
plumbite. Fronr the solubilities of these substances in sodium 
hydroxide solutions of varying concentrations, an equilibrium 
diagram has been constructed which, however, gives uncertain 
resets at low concentrations of alkali. It is doubtful whether the 
sodium plumbite is Na2Pb02 or NaHPbOg. The preparation of a 
crystalline hydroxide, Pb(OH) 2 , is also described. The amorphous 
hydroxides are thought to be supercooled liquids. N. H. H. 

Le ChateMer Principle and its Application to the Crystal- 
lisation Processes in Binary Systems. R. Rxjer (Z. pJiysikaL 
OAm., 1924, 110, 60—64). — The solidus and liquidus curves for 
binary mixtures are considered from the point of view of the 
principle of mobile equilibrium. J. S. C. 

Reactivity of Solid Phases. J. A. Hedvall {J. Physical Chem,, 
1924, 28, 1316 — 1330). — ^The author summarises previous work on 
the reactivity, diffusion, and recrystallisation of solid phases and 
surveys his own results (1913 — 1924). The heating curves of 
mixtures composed of the reacting solids in powder form indicate 
when a reaction is taking place. Metallic oxides can form both 
compounds and solid solutions, e,g., Rinman’s green. The temper- 
ature of thermal dissociation of a compound can be determined by 
this method. The rate of reaction depends on the ske of the 
grains, large grains giving a small rate. Sometimes the reaction 
product forms an impermeable film; e,g., the reaction betw^een 
calcium oxide and copper sulphate does not go to completion, but 
the mixture requires regiinding several times. Very intense 
reactions occur on heating mixtures of a peroxide of an alkaline- 
earth with other oxides. The heat of reaction, intensity, and 
temperature of the beginning of the reaction are tabulated for 
alkaline-earth oxides with various metallic carbonates and 
sulphates. ' M. B. D. 

SpeciBo Heats of A<^eous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride 
^d Aznmonia at Various T^tnperattutes. M. WreV^hy and 
A {Z. 1924, 142, 83— 89).— An 

apparatus for the determination of specific heats which obviates 
arors due to evaporation has been empl<^ed. with aqueous solutiohs 
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of iLydrogen chloride and of ammonia at 3"^, 20®, 40®, and 60® over 
a range of concentrations varying from very dilute to nearly 
saturated. At constant temperature, the specific heat of hydrogen 
chloride solutions decreases with increasing concentration, but with 
ammonia at low temperatures, the specific heat d^reases to a 
minimum and then increases. At higher temperatures, the mini- 
mum becomes flatter and iSnally disappears, the specific heat 
increasing approximately linearly with increase of ammonia con- 
tent. Por both solutions, the specific heat for constant com- 
j^ition increases with the temperature, except at very low 
concentrations, when it first passes through a minimum. The 
occurrence of such minima is explained by the presence of the 
minimum, at 40®, in the specific heat of water. From the devi- 
ations between the observ^ specific heats of these solutions and 
those calculated from the law of mixtures, it is concluded that the 
temperature coefficient of their heats of formation is a function 
which decreases with rising temperature. L. P. G. 

Specific Heats of Aqpeons Solutions of Hydrogen CJhloride 
and Ammonia at Various Temperatures, etc. I— V. M. 
Wbewsky and others (Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 113, 490 — 491 ; 
cf . preceding abstract).— Errata. G. M. B. 

. True Specific Heats of Salt Solutions (Cadmium Iodide, 
Ammonium Nitrate, and Zinc Sulphate). E. Cohen, W. D. 
HmuommAN, and A. L. T. Mo:i^veld {^. physiM. Chem,, 1924, 
112, 135^ — 140),— The true specific heats of solutions of various 
concentrations of cadmium iodide (19®), ammonium nitrate (32*3®), 
and of zinc sulphate (19®) were determined with an accuracy of 
0*05% by the use of an adiabatic electrical calorimeter previously 
described (A., 1920, ii, 584). The values obtained agreed closely 
with those calculate from an equaticm in which specific heat is 
expressed as a function of concentration. L. F, G. 

Bleats of Formation of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen 
Chloride and Ammonia at Difierent Temperatures. M. 
Wbfwskt and N. Sawarttzey [Z. physihd. Chem., 1924, 112, 
90 — ^96). — Heats of solution and Nation have been determined at 
various temperatures. The results obtained are more complete than 
those of Thomsen and of Berthelot. The heats of formation of 
very concentrated solutions vauy considerably with the com- 
position, but the variations are relatively small when dilute 
solutions are formed. At constant temperature, the molecular heat 
of solution of ammonia is practically constant over a large concentra- 
tion interval. The molecular heat of solution of hydrogen chloride 
increases with rise of temperature, whilst that of ammonia decreases 

L. F. G. 

Beads oi Ckmcibiisiiun Norirml Std^tances. W. Jaeoee 
and H. vow {Z. physikcU. Chern., 19^, 114, 59-64).— 

The au&m ratlcise as somewhat arbitrary the decision of the 
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“ Commission pour F^tablissement d’uii etalon thermoehimique ” 
in 1922 to take as the heat of combustion of benzoic acid the value 
obtained by Dickinson {Bull, Bur, of Standards, 1915, 11, 190) in 
preference to those of other workers, notably Fischer and Wrede 
(Z* pkysikal, Chem,, 1909, 69, 218). The electrical method used 
by the latter for determining the heat value of the calorimeter is 
said to be more trustworthy than the calorimetric method used by 
Dickinson. N. H. H. 

Electrical Conductivity of Fused Sodium Hydroxide. K. 
Aekdt and G. Ploetz {Z. physihal. Chein,, 1924, 110, 237 — ^242). — 
The electrical conductivity of fused sodium hydroxide has been 
determined at temperatures between 320® and 450® (m. p. of sodium 
hydroxide, 318°) in a silver apparatus, a brief description of which 
is given. As the samples of caustic soda were found to contain 
small amounts of sodium chloride and carbonate, the efiect of 
addition of these substances on the conductivity has been in- 
vestigated. The value of the conductivity of pure sodium 
hydroxide was then determined after a small extrapolation, from 
the values for the impure substance. At temperatures 320°, 350°, 
400°, and 450° the values of k are, respectively, 2*12, 2-38, 2*82, 
and 3-27. J. S. C. 

Fused Electrolytes. W. Biltz and W. Klemm (Z, physikal. 
Chem., 1924, 110, 318 — 342). — ^The electrical conductivities of a 
number of fused cUorides have been determined over a considerable 
range of temperature. Descriptions of the various forms of appa- 
ratus employed and of the experimental technique are given. With 
the exception of zinc chloride, the conductivity is a linear function 
of the temperature. The conductivities of the alkali chlorides 
decrease with increasing molecular weight. The chlorides of 
beryllium, zinc, and mercury have very low conductivities, whilst 
magnesium and cadmium chlorides possess conductivities of the 
same order of magnitude as those of the alkaline-earths. 

J. S. C. 

. Tempei*ature Coefficient of the Mobility of Ions in Liquids. 
F. A. Lindemann {Z. physikal, Chem,, 1924, 110, 394—398). — 
From a consideration of the collisions between the ions and the 
solvent molecules, an equation is derived for the migration velocity 
which involves the velocities and masses of the solvent molecules 
and ions, the absolute temperature, and the mean free path. For 
equal temperatures and free paths the equation requires that the 
mobilities should be greatest for light ions and constant for heavy 
ions. The fact that ions of light elements do not obey this rule 
may be due to hydration or more probably that the free path is 
not the same for all ions. If by hydration is meant an incKraase in 
the density of the solvent in the vicmity of the ioiis the theory : 
implies its occurrence. H, however, it be understood to inean ffiat 
solvent mole^es are combined with the ion and travel with it^ 
the above coj^derations are not applicable. J. S. C. 
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Effect o£ Boric Acid on the Solxihility in Water and on the 
Condnctivity of y-Pyronecarboxylic Acids. P. E. Verkabe 
(Eec, trav. chim,, 1924, 43, 879 — 893). — ^In opposition to Borsche 
(A., 1917, i, 117), meconie acid is considered to be 3-hydroxy-4- 
pyrone-2 : 6-dicarboxylic acid ; in aqueous solution, it probably 
gives an equilibrium mixture of keto and end forms. CJomenio 
acid (S-hydroxy-4-pyrone-6-carboxylie acid) also gives an equi- 
librium inixture of keto and enol forms, in which the former pre- 
dominates. In the presence of boric acid, the solubilities of mecomc 
and chelidonic acids in water are increased, whereas the solubility 
of comenic acid is unchanged; hence the first two acids form 
complexes with boric acid, but the last does not (cf. A., 1903, 
ii, 288; 1910, ii, 275; 1911, ii, 261). The boric acid complex of 
chelidonic acid is probably an oxonium compound. Sulphuric acid 
conforms to the rules of Boeseken and Verkade respecting the 
influence of boric acid on the electrical conductivity of acids in 
aqueous solution (A., 1916, ii, 595), Meconic and chelidonic acids, 
however, in the presence of boric acid, show, at high concentration, 
an abnormally large decrease in conductivity. Although in all 
other such cases an increase has been observed, the present result 
is considered to support the conclusion that these acids form com- 
plexes with boric acid W. E. E. 

C<mduciiviiy and Catal 3 rtio Acticm of tbe three Strong 
Balogen. Aoids in Methyl and Ethyl Alcohol. H. Golbschhibt 
and P. Dahbl (Z. ph^kai. Ch&m;^ 1924, 114, 1 — ^22). — ^The con- 
ductivities of hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydriodic acids and 
of their sodium salts in. methyl and ethyl alcohols have been 
measured at 25®. The increase of A with dilution diflecs in both 
alcohols, being greatest for sodium chloride and least for hydriodic 
acid Kohlrausch’s law of independent ionic migration velociti^ 

found to hold For the three acids iho influence of water on 
Aoo iB the same. In both alcohols equally (K>ncentrated solutions 
of the acids catalyse ester formation to the same degree. Con- 
rid^tion of the reactmn kinetics shows that in both alcohols 
complete dissociation of the acids in solutions of finite concentration 
is not quite reached. Urn being more evident with ethyl alcohol. 

N. H. H. 

Adsorption and CJataphoresis. C. Fromageot {Compi rmd ,^ 
1924, 179, 1404 — ^1406),— -The velocity of cataphoresis of carbon 
partacles in solutions of oigaaic acids and Hieir sodium saHs depends 
only on the hydrogen-ion ooncentration increasing as the latter 
decreases. It is not affected by the extent to which tiie acid or its 
salt is adsorbed. It is inferred ihat oiganic acids are adsorbed in 
the form of non-di^ociated moiecules and that adsorption takes 
jdace directly on carbcm surface and not through the medium 
of a double j^ya*. H. T. 

Es^>eriun03Qts€ntl}» 

I %teB. O. Scarpa (Goazcto, 1924, 54, 860—875).— The experi- 
illusirate tike conductivity <ff electrolytes without the aid of 
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electrodes, the electrical resistance of electrolytes in motion, the 
action of a fixed magnetic field on a moving electrolyte, and the 
action of a fixed magnetic field on a jet of an electrol;^e traversed 
by an electric current. T. H. P. 

Formation and Ionisation of Compounds of Casein witJi 
Alkali. I. Transport Numbers of Alkali Caseinate 
Solutions, n. Conductivities of Alkali Caseinate Solutions, 
in. Electrochemical Behaviour of Racemic Casein. D. M. 
Gbbenbeeg and 0. L. A. Schivudt (J. Gen, Physiol,, 1924, 7, 287 — 
301, 303 — 316, 317 — ^326). — In the electrolysis of solutions of 
the alkali caseinates at constant quantity of casein deposited 

is directly proportional to the current and inversely proportional 
to the amount of the combined alkali. The transport numbers of 
the ions of alkali casemate solutions have been measured by Hittorf’s 
direct method, and the results support the view that the current is 
carried by the alkali metal as cation and by casein as anion. 

II. By a method of extrapolation of results at certain dilutions, 
the conductivity at infinite dilution and at diSerent temperatures 
has been obtained ; from these data, the mobility of the casein ion 
is calculated. The average value, 45*3 at 30® (that of lithium is 
43’7 at 30®), agrees weU with the results from the transport number 
experiment. A linear relationship exists between the conductivity 
of alkali casein solutions and temperature. 

III. The results of experiments on the conductivity of alkali 

solutions of casein and “racemic ” casein, and the nitrogen dis- 
tribution in these substances, are discussed from the point of view 
of protein racemisation. From the data obtained, and from the 
fact that the isoelectric point of “ racemic ” casein is at 4*3 
{that of casein is at 4*55), it is concluded that, save for hydro- 
i 3 reis of amide groups, racemic casein is not a degradation product 
of casein. H. J. C. 

Hectro-endosmosis. II. F. Faiebeother (J. Ghem, Soc,, 
1924, 125, 2495 — ^2501). — The calculation of potential gradient in 
electro-endosmosis experiments from the observed current flow and 
the resistance of the electrolyte is inaccurate, since the amount of 
current flowing through a fine capillary tube or the pores of a 
powder is influenced by surface effects. Electrolytes in Jena glass 
powder (grains 0*2 — 0*25 mm. diameter) show an increased con- 
ductivity of several units per cent., the increase being greatest in 
dilute solutions and negligible in solutions of strong acids. 
Potassium chloride solution is not free from surface conductivity 
effects. With carborundum powder (grains 0*2 inm. diameter), the 
^teniating current resistance of carborundum-electrolyte inixtures 
depends on the conductivity of the electrolyte and, in veiy dilute 
solutions, the resistance of the electrolyte is of the same order as 
ihat of the carborundum, J. W. B. 

Hefctric Traiasport m a Terrio Oxide HydrospL S. PniG- 
QAEi (7. Congreso Sudamer, 1924; reprint).^ — The transport 

of material in a ferric oxide hydro^l in agreement with 
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the ordinary laws of electrolysis when the current intensity is less 
than 0-01 amp. G. W. E./ 

Xniliience of Neutral Salts on the Potential of the Hydrogen 
Electrode in Contact with a Hydrochloric Acid Solution. 
L. Michablis and M. ilizuTAsri {Z. physihd, Chem,, 1924, 112, 
6S— 82).~The change of activity of the hydrogen ions in very 
dilute hydrochloric acid solution, as influenced by the addition of 
neutral salts, was examined by a modification of a method pre- 
viously used {A., 1921, ii, 56; 1923, ii, 824). In general, with 
increasing salt concentration, the potential difierence rises to a 
maximum in the region 0-2— and then falls, so much so in 
some cases that the solution would appear to be more /‘ acid ” in 
the pr^ence of salt than alone. From the results obtained with 
the alkali chlorides the effect of the different alkali ions is correlated 
systematically with atomic weight. Data are also given for the 
effect of various mixtures of chlorides on 0*01A^-hydrochloric acid, 

L. F. G. 

Electax>motive Behaviour of Aluminium. I. A. Smuts 
(-Z. EhUrochem,, 1924, 30, 423 — 435).— When a pure aluminium 
electrode, previously immersed in an aluminium sulphate solution, 
is transferred to another of the same concentration, but saturated 
also with mercuric chloride, in an atmosphere of nitrogen, its 
potential first becomes more positive and then more negative than 
in the original state. At the same time a grey mercu^ deposit 
forms on the electrode, and there is probably an equilibrium set 
up between a liquid and solid amalgam and the electrolyte solution. 
After remaining at a maximum negative potential for some time, 
the surface becomes bright, due to the complete covering of the 
electrode by a liquid amal^m, and the potential begins to fall 
again. The presence of the mercury makes the aluminium more 
active. It therefore dissolves in water, leaving the mercury poorer 
in aluminium, and the potential becomes more positive. The 
whole process takes place more quickly with a polished electrode 
than with one etched with hyditxjhloric acid and washed with 
distilled water. It is considered that in the second case aluminium 
hydroxide acts as a retarder. In the presence of the nitrate ion 
the action on the polished electrode is retarded, whilst the potential 
of the etched elecriode remains positive indefinitely, as if no mercury 
had been precipitated on it. If, however, it is washed and trans- 
ferred to a pure aluminium chloride solution, it immediately takes 
on a large negative potential, which increases on keeping. This 
shows that mercury has actually been present in the electrode 
and that the nitrate ion has completely inhibited the usual reactions. 

The electromotive behaviour of an aluminium electrode in aqueous 
aluminium chloride solutions of different hydrogen-ion concen- 
trations has also been studied. The alinninixmi becomes most 
passive between the hydrogen-ion concentrations and 
hut never behaves as a hydrogen eledtrode, showing that, under 
the conditions of the experiments, the aluminium is never covered 
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with an insulating film of oxide, but always behaves as a metallic 
electrode. 

The results are explained in accordance with the author’s views 
on electromotive equilibria, as deduced from his theory of allotropy. 

M. S. B. 

Phase Boundary Potentials. L. Michaells and A. Fujita 
(Z, physiJcol. Chem.y 1924, 110, 266 — ^284). — ^Theoretical equations 
for the E,M.F, of cells involving immiscible liquids are developed, 
and the EM\F, of a large number of such cells expeiimentally 
determined. The investigations cover concentration cells with 
the following liquid junctions; (1) benzyl alcohol saturated with 
water, (2) ddute electrolyte solution saturated with benzyl alcohol, 
cells consisting of aqueous solutions of different electrolytes at one 
and the same concentration separated by benzyl alcohol saturated 
with water, cells containmg mixed electrolytes, and cells using 
toluene saturated with water as liquid junction. J. S. C. 

Theory of the Bioelectric Cell. R. Hobee (Z. physikal. Chem,, 
1924, 110, 142^146). — Bioelectric systems are set up in living 
matter, the protoplasmic membrane separating the protoplasm 
with its dissolved salts from the exterior solution. Systems con- 
sisting of two aqueous electrolyte solutions separated by some 
immiscible oiganic liquid are not suitable for purposes of com- 
parison, the EM -F. of the cell thus formed being influenced by 
the organic or inorganic nature pf the dissolved electroljdes,* 
whereas, when living fesue (apple and liver) is used as interme^ate 
substance the resulting EM.F, is independent of the character of 
the electrolytes concerned. Cells in which gelatin, coated with 
gelatin tannate (p^ 7-1) and euglobin on the alkaline side of the 
isoelectric point, replace the organic liquid behave in an analogous 
manner to the apple and liver systems. Protein cells therefore 
serve as satisfactory models for bioelectric systems. J. S. C. 

Influence of Anions on the “ Passivahility ” of Metals. 
V. Rothmunb [with P. Eiseneolb and R. Steihheez] (Z, 
physihaL Ohem., 1924, 110, 384—393). — ^The passivity of nickel and 
tin in solutions of acids has been established . A small anode of the 
metal is set up against a large platinum cathode in acid solution 
and a current applied. The abrupt fall in the current strength as 
the applied potential passes through a critical value corresponds 
with the entry of the metal into the passive state. Under these 
conditions, the metal may actually go into solution even when 
passive. 

^Nickel becomes passive in solutions of sulphuric, perchloric, 
nitric, acetic, phosphoric, citric, oxalic, tartaric, boric, and laydro- 
fluosiLicic acids, the necessary potential (0*34 volt) being practic- 
ally independent of the nature and concentration of the acid. The 
metal also becomes passive in solutions of thiocyanic ^ the 
halogen acids, the critical potential being, however, much high 

Tin becomes passive in solutions of sulphuric, hydrofluosilioio, 
and the halogen acids but not in nitric, iouic, perchloric, or aqetic 
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acid. The metal goes into solution to form stannous salts from 
both the active and passive states. J. S. O. 

Electrolysis of Potassinm-Sodinm Alloys. E. KaEMAiifsr 
and E. G. VON Behexburg (2. Chem., 1924, 110, 559 — 

571). — ^Passage of an electric current through fused sodium- 
potassium alloys results in an accumulation of sodium at the anode 
and of potassium at the cathode. Measurements carried out with 
alloys containing 63—75% potassium show that the percentage 
separation at &rst increases rapidly with increasing current density 
and subsequently approaches asymptotically a limiting value. 

J. S. C. 

Electrolysis of Molten Alloys. III. Lead-Cadmium and 
Lead-Sodium Alloys. E. KnEMANN, H. Kienzl, and R. Mahkl 
(Ilondtsh., 1924, 45, 133 — 139). — lead-cadmium alloy, containing 
57% of lead, was subjected in the molten state (300°), in a capillary 
tube, to the action of a current of density 0-67 amp./mm.^, for 
72 hours, then cooled, the current being mamtained until the 
continuity of the metal in the capillary was broken by contraction. 
Passing hrom cathode to anode, the lead content was found to 
have alternately decreased and increased in the sense that the whole 
strip formed a series of electrolytes in which cadmium was carried 
to the cathode, lead to the anode, the lowest lead content observed 
being 43%, the highest 72%. A lead-sodium alloy, containing 
90% of lead, showM no electrolytic effect at the ordinary temper- 
ature, but in the molten state at 370° sodium accumulated at the 
cathode, lead at the anode. F. G. W. 

ESectrdlysis of Molten Alio 3 rs. IV. Sodium-Mercury 
Alloys. R. Kkemann, E. Muxeeb, and H. Kienzl {Monaiah,^ 
1924, 45, 157 — 176). — ^When an elecliic current is pa^ed through 
a column (diameter 1-0 — 1*5 mm.) of molten sodium amalgam at 
240°, the sodium content is increased at the cathode and decreased 
at the anode. The effect increases with current density up to 
4*5 amp. /mm.®, thereafter being independent of current density, 
and equilibrium is attained in 3 hours. The greater the original 
sodium content of the ama^am, the greater the difference between 
anode and cathode compositions. The effect is also greater, the 
longer the column of alloy, but a limit is reached at about 35 cm. 
It is concluded that the final structure of the column is the result 
of equilibrium between the forces due to the applied current and 
those of diffusion, which tend to homogenise the alloy column. 

F. G. W. 

Elactrdly^ of Motten Alloys. V. Potassium, Calcium, 
and Cadmium Amalgams. R. Ksebiann, E. Muixee, and 
H. OBTN3SE {Mon&tsk,, 1924, 45, 177—186). — ^As in the case of 
sodium amal^m (cf. preceding abstract), passage of an electric 
current throng a column of potassium amalgam at 240° produces 
an increase in potassium content at the cathode, the effect being 
influenced by the various factors involved. The magnitude 

the effect, however, is about twice as great as for sodium amalgam. 
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and is attributed to the more electropositive character of potassium 
and to the lower rate of diffusion which corresponds with the greater 
atomic volume. With calcium and cadmium amalgams similar, 
although smaller, variations were observed. F, G. W. 

Application of the Method of Electrolysis with the Mercury 
Dropping Cathode. J. Hevhovsky (Gompt rend,, 1924, 179, 
1267 — 1268; cf. A., 1924, ii, 698, 599; this vol., ii, 43). — ^This 
method is useful for studying ionic relations in solutions in cases 
where reversible cells cannot be used owing either to the low con- 
centrations of the metals in solution or to the attackability by 
water or passivity of the electrodes. The solubility product and 
degree of ionic complexity of alkali zincates and plumbites are 
readily determinable by this means, which serves also to investigate 
inorganic or organic reductions in aqueous or non-aqueous solutions. 

T. H. P. 

Electrolytic Polarisation. II. Cathodic Overvoltage of 
Mercury. S. Glasstohe (J. Chem. Soc., 1924, 125, 2646 — ^2656). 
— ^The extrapolation method for the determination of the over- 
voltage of the lead cathode (cf. A., 1924, ii, 600) is extended to the 
mercury cathode in acid solution. Of the three overvoltage states 
observ^ by hTewbery (T., 1922, 121, 7), only the highest state 
has been obtained with certainty. At low current densities, when 
the electrolyte is not too dilute, the potential of the mercury cathode 
measured by the direct method (cf. Lewis and Jackson, A., 1906, 
ii, 648) is almost equal to the instantaneous back and 

hence the true overvoltage may be calculated from the former. 
At high current densities direct and extrapolated overvoltages 
differ ; the divergence increases as the concentration of the electro- 
lyte is decreased, but diminishes with increase of temperature. 
The cathodic overvoltage of mercury in sulphuric acid at such 
current densities does not itself vary greatly as the concentration 
of the electrolyte changes from W/50 to diV. At 10° the variation 
of the true overvoltage of mercury in a iV-sulphuric acid electro- 
lyte with current density is expressed by the equation jB^= 0'955+ 
0*028 log J (J=current density in milliamp./cm.^). The minimum 
overvoltage is almost independent* of the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of the electrolyte. With dilute electrol3d^ it is found that 
oxygen diffusing from the anode may influence the rate of fall of 
the back E.M.F. of the mercury cathode in a manner which depends 
on the material of the electrode vessel and the current density. 
Coating the glass surface with paraffin wax or stearic acid, or 
digestion with concentrated acid reduces the effect, whilst heating 
with alkali increases it. J. W, B. 

Electrodiemislry of Non-aqaeous Solutions. IV. Attempts 
to ^posit certain Metals oi the Earths and Alkaline^arths 
from Anhydrous Pyridine. B. Mtijnm, F. HdL2L, W. Khaus, 
P. Planiszig, and K. Peett (MoncUsh,, 1924, 44, 219—236; cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 612 ; 1923, ii, 287).— The conditions of electrdiysis are 
similctr to those described 
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either platinum or mercury being used as cathode. The potentials 
given (unless otherwise stated) refer to a silver electrode in O-liV"- 
sUver nitrate in p 3 nidine. Using a platinum cathode, magnesium 
was deposited from a saturated solution of magnesium, bromide at 
18® and from a solution saturated at 60° at about 1-8 volts. The 
grey coating of magnesium becomes covered with a coherent skin 
— magnesium-pyridine compound— if the current is inte^pted. 
This hmders further passage. Deposition on mercury is more 
difficult. Calcium is deposited on platinum from a solution of the 
nitrate saturated at 18°, but the formation of a calcium-pyridme 
compound rapidly stops the current. Zinc is deposited rather 
readily, but the measurement of potential is difficult, partly owing 
to bad conductivity. Solutions of zinc iodide, and saturated, 
have the same decomposition potential, 1-60 volts. Cadmium 
iodide is only slightly soluble in pyridine and the solutions con- 
duct extremely b^y. The decomposition potential of a saturated 
solution at 25° is about 3*3 volts. Similar data are recorded for 
beryllium and aluminium. A. C. 

Electrocdmxnistry of Non-aqneous Solutions. V. Attempts 
to Deposit certain of the Heavy Metals from Ajohjdro^ 
‘Pyridiae. R. MtoLEB, E. Honig, and A. KoNETScmaGG 
{Monatah., 1924, 44, 237—245; ef. preceding abstract). — Copper 
is deposit^ jErom a solution of cuprous iodide saturated at 25° 
(17-4 g. Cul per litre of solvent) at a potential of 2'8 volts. A 
green deposit (cuprous compound) separates at the anode . Solutions 
of manganous chloride, 0*1 and 0-168.^ (saturated at 25°), show 
very inde&oite decomposition potentials of about 2 volts. A 
solution of ferrous bromide, saturated at 25° (4-87 g. of salt per 
litre), shows a decomposition potential of about 1-05 volts. The 
deposited metal appears to be in the passive state and dissolves 
only with difficulty in dilute hydrochloric and nitric acids. Other 
difficulties in the electrolysis of metals of this class in organic 
solvents arise from the low solubility of the salts, the poor con- 
ductivity of the solutions, and the tendency to form complexes 
with the solvent. The solution of cuprous iodide in pyridine 
deposits yellow crystals of a compound of the salt and solvent. 
He compound MnClg, 2C5Hg2^, stated by Varet to be rose- 
coloured, is white when entirely anhydrous. A. G. 

£3ectroclia3mc^ Aspects of the Oxidising Properties of 
Sulphur Dioxide. S. B. Cabteb and P. James (J. Chem. iSfoc., 
1924, 42S, 2231 — ^2240). — ^The capacity of sulphur dioxide to act 
as an oxidising or reducing agent in solutions containing ferrous 
and ferric ions has been studira electrochemieally. Measurements 
of electrode potentials for the half cells, PtlH^SO^jHaSOgjOriV^-HCl, 
and Pt]H^O^,S,r^-HCl show that an increase in acid concentration 
is aoeompanfed by a ri^ in the sulphur dioxide potential, whilst 
under the same comiitioxis them is a diminution in the ferric- 
ferrous TOtential. Experiments on the cathodic reduction of 
sal|iliur dioxide in acid solution show that hydrogen sulphide is 
imaned as a primary product. As the cathode potential is 
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reduced from 0*7 volt to 0-1 volt a very small current passes with 
separation of sulphur (but not hydrogen sulphide). At 0*1 volt 
a liiarked increase in the current density takes place. This is in 
agreement with Jellinek’s work on the electrode potential of 
mixtures of hydrogen sulphate and hydrosulphite in neutral or faintly 
acid solution. It is probable therefore that the primary product 
of reduction of sulphur dioxide in acid solution is hyposulphurous 
acid. C. I. 

“ Reaction-influencing ” Ions in Light and Dark Reactions. 

H. VON EuUiEB and E. Rudbeeg {Z. physihal. Chem., 1924, 110, 
243—250). — ^The interpretation of results of previous studies on 
reaction velocities (A., 1923, ii, 547, 840) is discussed and the 
question of the existence of active ions in very small concentration 
raised. It is thought that a study of certain photochemical re- 
actions may throw some light on the problem. J. S. C. 

Temperature-coefficients of Thermal and Photochemical 
Reactions. N. B.. Dhab (Z, anorg. Chem,, 1924, 139, 194 — ^204). 
— ^A r6sum4 of previous work from which conclusions are drawn 
contrary to those recently arrived at by van Thiel (A., 1922, ii, 754). 

S. K. T. 

Propagation of the Explosion Wave. P. Lappitte (Gompt. 
rmd.^ 1924, 179, 1394—1396). — ^The effect of a sudden change in 
the (Kameter of the tube on the explosion wave has been examined 
for mixtures of carbon disulphide and of hydrogen with oxygen 
(cf. Campbell, T., 1922, 121, 2483). After a certain interval of 
disturbance the explosion wave was re-formed. This interval was 
dependent on the diameter of the second tube, varying in length 
from 8 cm. for a 13-mm, tube to 100 cm. for a 44-mm. tube, when 
the diameter of the first tube was constant at 7 mm. H. T. 

Influence of Nitrogen Dilution on the Speed of Flame. 
O. 0. BE C. Ellis (J. Chem, Soc,, 1924, 125, 2674). — If the speed 
of flame in the author’s experiments (cf. Campbell and Ellis, A., 
1924, ii, 746; Ellis and Stubbs, ibid,, 747) is proportional to one 
additive constant of the constituent gases, it must be proportional 
to any other. Thermal conductivity is not accurately additive. 

J. W. B. 

Detonation limits of Gaseous Mixtures. R. Wbndlandt 
{Z, physihal, Chem,, 1924, 110, 637 — 655). — ^The minimum con- 
centrations of hydrogen and carbon monoxide for the detonation 
of hydrogen-air, and carbon monoxide^xygen mixtures are 18 — 
19% and 38 — ^39%, respectively. Carbon monoxide^ir mixtures 
exhibit only pseudo-detonation, the maximum velocity corre- 
sponding with a 40% carbon monoxide content. [Cf. B., 1925, 88.] 
. . ' ■ „ ;J.‘S, Q. 

Formation and Thermal D^ompositioh <A Carbonyl 
Chloride. M. Bodenstein and H. Plaut {Z, physihal, Chm>,, 
1924, 110, 399— 416).— The equilibrium constant of the reaction 
C 0 +Cl 2 ^C 0 Cl 2 has been determined > ^tem^^ratures betw 
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349° and 452°* The variation of this with temperature is given 
by logZc=— 5710/jr+546. Measurement of the velocities of 
the direct and opposing reactions indicates that the reaction occurs 
entirely in the homogeneous gas phase and tahes place according to 
the equation suggested by Cfestiansen (A., 1923, u , 62); the rate of 
formation of carbonyl chloride is given by t;i=^i'v/[Cy^C0][Cl2 ]— 
jE'[C 0C12]) and the rate of decomposition by %=fe''^[Ci2]([COCl2]— 
[C0][C12 ]/jK^), K being the value of the equnibrium constant 
[C0C32]/[00][C3g]. In the case of the latter reaction, certain 
corrections must be applied to the experimental observations. 
The value of the ratio is in excellent agreement with the 

value of K at the same temperature. It is shown that the experi- 
mental results are in accordance with the following reaction scheme : 
(i) (ii) {iii) Cis+CO COClg+CL 

Systems (i) and (h) remain in a state of equilibrium whilst (iii) 
determines the reaction velocity. J. S. C. 

TransfOTmation of Diamond in a Vacuum at High Tem- 
peratures. P, Lebeau and M. Picon (CompL reTid., 1924, 
l79, 1059 — 1061). — ^The transformation of diamond into graphite 
is comparatively slow in a high vacuum at 1500 — 1900°, being 
incomplete after 1 hour, in marked contrast to the rapid trans- 
formation in the presence of gases (cf. Priedel and Bibaud, A., 
2924, ii, 474). Above ^)00° the change is much more rapid, but 
the swdling up and disintegration which occur in the presence of 
gae^s are not always observed. The speed of transformation of 
different specimens varies greatly, and is probably influenced by 
the presence of traces of impurities. W. H.-R. 

Emetics of Macn^o-crystal Formation in Tungsten by Union 
of Small Crystals. H. Alteethum (Z. phyaikal, Chem,, 1924, 
110, 1—16). — ^An aggregate of small ery^ls tends to pass into the 
more stable system consisting of a few large crystals. Owing to 
the small free energy involved and the extremely slow rate of 
diffusion in solids the velocity of this change is very small at the 
ordinctry temperature. In presence of foreign substances, the small 
crystals become coated with a film and macro-crystal formation is 
prevented. Rods consisting of a large number of tungsten crystals 
were found to consist of a few large crystals after being heat^ for 
some time at 3000° in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The time 
imc^isaFy for the production of these large grains is not constant 
and with the rods employed at 3200° varied from 45 to 70 minutes. 
The number of crptals produced depends also on the concentration 
of water vapour in the hydrogen* Various theoretical points are 
dfacuased. J. S. C. 

luductiou Periods in Chemical Beactions. R. P* Sanyal . 
and N. R. Deab 1924, 139, 161— 193).— Ilie 

' imiuction period of the reaction between arsenious and iodic acids 
is curtailed by (1) excess of iodic acid, (2) increase in the concentra- 
^ Ifciis of tite reactants, (3) addition of a trace of arsenic acid, (4) 
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addition of many mineral acids, and (5) exposure to sunlight; it is 
prolonged by addition of mercuric chloride or by violent shaking* 
The fraction of the iodine liberated increases with the arsenious 
acid concentration and passes through a maximum. The iodine 
appears on the surface of the solution even if the latter is covered 
with benzene or hydrogen; occasionally it appears at a nucleus on 
the glass. 

The induction period of many reactions was followed by measuring 
the conductivity of the mixed solutions, which attains a maximum 
at the termination of the period. Some reactions showed no 
maximum, c.^., reduction of iodic acid with ferrous sulphate, when 
insoluble Fe(0H)S04 is probably formed etc. The reduction 
with hydroxylamine hydrochloride showed a period of induction, 
but the conductivity did not attain a masdmum until after the 
appearance of the iodine ; this is attributed to decomposition of the 
hydroxylamine in aqueous solution as well as to oxidation by 
iodine. Sulphur is deposited from acid solutions of sodium thio- 
sulphate while the conductivity remains fairly constant. No 
induction period was foimd for the decomposition of chlorine wato, 
nor for the action of bromine water on oxalic and tartaric acids. 
With mixtures of sodium thiosulphate, hydrochloric acid, and arseni- 
ous acid, the arsenic trisulphide is probably formed immediately but 
^ ^ precipitated only when its solubility limit in presence of hydro- 
is reached (of. Forbes, Estill, and Walker, A., 1922, n, 
OTS)* It is concluded from experiments on the oxidation of orgamc 
acids by permanganate that an apparent period in which no reaction 
takes place can be produced in very slow reactions when the method 
of following the changes during the period is not very sensitive. 
SkrabaPs conclusions on the reaction between potassium perman- 
ganate and oxalic acid could not be supported (cf . A., 1905, ii, 17). 

S. K. T, 


Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. Vn. Influence 
d tbe Ba^ on the Velocity of Saponification of Esters in 

W, I. Jones, H. McCombib, and 
A. SOiB^Bd Ohem, Soc., 1914, 125, 2590 — ^2595). — ^The 

vdodiy of s^ponificaluon of methyl 7i-butyrate and o-chloro- 
benzoate bjlitmiim, barium, and tetramethylammonium hydroxides 
in methyl aloohol-water mixtures is measured and compared with 
the resdts obtained for potassium hydroxide (cf. T., 1923, 123, 
2688) ; the curves are divisible into linear sections. All four bases 
give points of inflection at compositions corresponding with the 
complexes, 2Me0iI,H20 and Me0B[,3H20, whilst hthium hydroxide 
gives one corresponding with 2Me0H,2H20, and the other bases at 
points cor^ponding with MeOH,H2G and Me0H,2H20. The 
results indicate that the process of saponification is not maiifiy 5 ; 
promoted by hydroxyl ions but by the formation of a complex J 
between the ester and the base and its dil^qnmt deoomposl&jd^ J 
The ratio is calculated in each case, and lithium 

tetramethylammonium hydroxides yield results which i * ** '' 

: yfcw th€^ the velocity of sapoinficatkmdep^i^ 
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relative proportion of base existing as hydroxide and metboxide, and 
a steric factor including the influence both of the ester and of the 
base. J.W.B. 

Diazoamino Conversion. H. Golbschhidt, S. Johnsen, 
and E. Oveewien {Z. physikal. Chem.^ 1924, 110, 251 — ^265). — ^The 
influence of various acids on the rate of the diazoamino conversion in 
aniline solution has been investigated. In presence of strong acids 
the rate of reaction is roughly proportional to the acid concentration. 
With weak acids, there is no such proportionality, the velocity 
coefScients increasing more rapidly than the acid concentration. 
The deviations from proportionality apparently become larger as 
the strengths of the acids diminish. 1:3: o-Dinitrobenzoic acid, 
however, behaves abnormally in this respect. In all cases, the 
variation in reaction velocity with the change in the acid concentra- 
tion c, may be represented by the expression k =€tc+bc^, where i is 
the unimolecular velocity coefficient and a and h are constants 
characteristic of the acid. Addition of water causes a diminution in 
reaction velocity in presence of strong acids, hut produces an 
increase when the catalyst is a weak acid. Conductivity measure- 
ments in aniline solution show that the value of the molecule con- 
ductivity passes through a minimum as the dilution is increased, and 
that in aH cases the conductivity is increased on addition of water. 
The effect of addition of various bases on the conductivity of a 
number of acids in aniline solution has been investigated. The 
experimental results are interpreted as being in favour of the 
h 3 ^thesis that the active catalyst in the diazoamino conversion is 
tneion, C 5 Hs*NH 3 +. J. S. 0. 

iTelocity of Oxidation of the Metals and the Strrictare of 
Coloured Oxide Films* D. H, Bakgham and J. Stafford 
(N^re, 1925, 115, 83 — 84). — ^Despite Mallock’s observations 
(Proc. JRoy, 5oc., 1918, A, 94, 566), it is considered proved that inter- 
ference is the tame explanation of metallic temper colours since there 
is a close approximation between the rate of reaction of the metal 
mth oxygen, assuming interference to be the cause (Tammann), 
and that in the ease of zinc directly determined. In the case of 
copper the primary formation (as required by the interference 
theory) of a coherent, tightly clingmg film must be ascribed to 
cuprous, and not cupric, oxide (cf. ffinshelwood, A., 1923, ii, 29) on 
account of the lattice similarity of copper and cuprous oxide, and 
tie ccmsequent formation of the latter with the disturb- 

Mce. Calculation of the thicknesses of air films corresponding with 
such cuprous oxide films gives results closely approximating to 
known colour rang^. Hinahelwood’s observations that successive 
oxMations and reactions of a copper surface led to an intensi- 
fication of the fi lm colours produced, and to a correspondingly 
greater rate of fit^tion of the oxygen ; also that the amounts of 
Qnj^sk r^uired to fom pu^Ie, blue,and green filmfl remain in cpn- 
stipt ratio, ^ explainea if the treatanent causes a roughening of 
the ^xrface, wherry the effective area of the metal is increased 
{ei Mascm, tihis voh, ii, 108 ; Gale, ibid,, 109.) A. A. E. 
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Formation of Nitrous Acid from Nitric Acid and Nitric 
Oxide. E. Abel and D. Habasty (Z. anorg, Ohem,, 1924, 139, 
1 — 39), — ^The velocity of the reaction IEN‘03+H20+2]Sr0=3HN02 
was followed by bubbling nitric oxide through nitric acid and 
examining the solution after a series of time intervals by the usual 
methods (cf. A., 1912, ii, 1093). The reaction is heterogeneous (the 
velocity of reduction is decreased by decreasing the glass surface of 
the apparatus) and is autocatalysed by the nitrous acid, which acts 
as a superposed positive and negative catalyst ; it accelerates the 
reduction when its concentration is small and retards it as the con- 
centration becomes larger. The velocity increases with increasing 
velocity of the nitric oxide stream and with decreasing volume of 
the solution of the reactants. The latter effect is mainly due to 
change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the nitric acid; the 
nitrate-ion concentration has only a small influence. Sodium 
sulphate retards the reaction and in moderately large concentrations 
practically stops it. S. K. T. 

Hydrolysis of Esters of Ketonic Acids. A. Skrabal, F. 
Pfape, and H. Airoldi {Monatsh., 1924, 45, 141 — 155). — ^A detailed 
discussion of published data on the hydrolysis of esters of laevulic, 
acetoacetic, and pyruvic acids. Measurements of the rate of 
hydrolysis of ethyl Isevulate in presence of hydrochloric acid and 
s^um hydroxide gave values of i?, for nonual hydrogen- and 
hsrdroxyl-ion concentration respectively, of 0-00156 and 7*7, whilst 
^rresponding values for ethyl pyruvate, derived from similar 
measurements in presence of hydrochloric acid, water, and phosphate 
buffer solutions, were 0-00816 and 1-1 X 10^. F. 6. W, 

Rate of Hydrolysis of Ethyl Orthocarbonate. A. Skeabal 
and M. Ealtadschiewa (Monatsh., 1924, 45, 95 — 104),— The 
hydrolysis of ethyl orthocarbonate takes place in the two stages : 
(i) ^OEt)4”|-’EUO=CO(OEt)2’4~^EtO]B[ ; (ii) CO(OEt)2"f'Ii20~ 
C50a+21It0ll. The velocity of (ii) is small in presence of hydrogen 
ions (cf. A., 1918, ii, 11), but is proportional to the concentration of 
hydroxyl ions present. Measurements made in presence of sodium 
carbonate ^ve i;=l*6 for [C]oe'= 1-0, For methyl carbonate, the 
oorrespoadmg constant is 7*0. The rate of reaction (i) is not 
^ influenced by hydroxyl ions, and ^v=3*4xl0"^. Measurements in 
potassium dihydrogen phosphate/disodium hydrogen phosphate, 
and sodium acetate/acetic acid buffer solutions showed the rate 
of reacticm (i) to be proportional to the concentratiom of hydrogen 
ions present, and for [Ct-— 1*0, ib=l-2 x l04 F. G. W. 

Ajcceleration of the Catalysis of Mixtures of Hydrogen and 
Oxygen by Oxygen Gairiers and by the Alternating Cnrr^t. 
K. A. Hofmann and A. Dold^i (Her,, 1924, 57, [H], 1968-^1976; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 276, 490). — ^The rate qf formation of water from 
mixtures of oxyg^ and hydrogen at platinum contacts continuously 
weUed by an aqueous electmlyte is d^mished by the formation rf 
a c^paratiyely ihactiye platinum hydride from the hydrogen 
or%inally dissplyed in the atomic state and hi platinum oxide w&h 
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is produced even 'when ozone is present in the gaseous mixture. 
The formation of these substances can be avoided by the aid of an 
alternating current. After a short induction period, the platinum 
develops its maximum activity. The union of absorbed hydrogen 
atoms with oxygen molecules at a platinum surface occurs instan- 
taneously, but time is required for the passage of the hydrogen and 
oxygen molecules to the metal. Since hydrogen diSuses about 
four times as rapidly as oxygen through the liquid, the union is 
delayed for lack of oxygen^ and a platinum contact, even if previ- 
ously primed with oxygen, rapidly becomes a strong Pt— H pole in 
the presence of electrolytic gas. This defect may be obviated by 
the introduction of a rapidly reducible and quickly oxidisable oxide 
which is adsorbed by platinum. For this .purpose, the addition of a 
small amount of vanadium sulphate to 0*li^-sulphuric acid is 
effective ; titanium sulphate, uranyl sulphate, and ferric ammonium 
sulphate are unsuitable. In all probability an oxide containing 
quadrivalent vanadium is produced. By this means a given 
platinum contact is brought to its maximum activity, which 
is developed with mixtures containing of oxygen and not, as in 
the case of JV-sulphuric acid alone, with 40% of oxygen. H. W. 

Haterc^enaous Catalysis. W. E. Garner {Nature^ 1924, 
114, 932), — brief discussion of the bearing of results already 
published (Blench and Gamer, T., 1924, 125, 1288) on the mechan- 
ism of heterogeneous catalysis. Differences in the heats of absorp- 
tion of oxygen by carbon at various temperatures are held to 
indicate a widely differing energy content of the surface carbon 
atoms, of which the valencies are far firom being saturated by 
neighbouring carbon atoms. The effect of surface atoms lying in an 
exposed position in initiating or maintaining chemical processes is 
consider^. A. A. E. 

Corrosion. Metals. E. Maass Bnd E. Liebreioh {Z. aTigew. 
CAem., 1924, 37, 897—899). — ^A theoretical survey of the principal 
factors, both chemical and electrochemical, concerned in the 
corrosionof metals in contact with electrolytes. Feeble polarisation 
of either sign favours corrcBion, up to the point at which protection 
is afforded by actual evolution of hydrogen. Electrochemical 
effects are, however, often masked by the formation of a protective 
coaring of some insoluble compound of the metal. W. T. K. B. 

of Sakt, ScdisMcms on Iron and Steel in the Presence 
xd Oasygen. U. E. Evans (J, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1924, 43, 315— 
322t}. — T he corroeion oi iron and steel by drops of O-liV'-aqueous 
salt solutions was observed. The area under the centre of the drop 
becomes anodic and is attacked, whilst the outer portions, which 
are exposed to the air, become cathodic. Salt solutions 
potassium ehkuMe) which yield soluble anodic and cathodic pro- 
ducts (e.g., ferrous chloride and potassium hydroxide, respectively) 
tm»i to increase ihe velocity of corroskm 5 where Ihe products mix, 
a jrirg of feneus hydm is formed whmh is oxidised to feme 
and spreads as a membrane over the surface. Outside 
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this membrane the iron is unattacked. When the cathodic product 
only is insoluble, as in the case of zinc sulphate, the cathodic area is 
protected from diffused oxygen and the rate of corrosion is slightly 
diminished ; insoluble anodic products cling to the metal surface 
and practically prevent corrosion, although the edges of the pro- 
tecting ftIHn may fail to adhere m places and localised corrosion then 
takes place. Potassium chromate causes passivity, but localised 
corrosion is caused by the presence of large quantities of chlorides 
and to some extent by sulphates and more especially nitrates. 

S.K.T. 

Anodic Oxidation of Gold. III. F. JmsA and J. Jellnek 
{Chem, Listy, 1924, 18, 334— 337).— The ionic product of auric 
hydroxide deduced from its solubility in nitric acid was found to be 
[Au'“][OH'] 3=5*5 X 10"^, a value that is in fair agreement with that 
previously deduced from its solubility in sulphuric acid (9x10“^®). 
The solubility of auric hydroxide in water is 2-4 x 10“^^ mol. per litre 
and its affinity constant, calculated on the assumption that in 
sulphuric acid solution it exists as HAu(S04)2, is 1-1x10“®; it is 
therefore about as strong a base as %drazme hydrate. The 
potential of gold in a solution of auric nitrate was found to be 1*37 
volts, which agrees closely with previously calculated figures. 

A. R. P. 

Photochemistry of the Halogens. Action of Light on the 
Beaotions of Iodine or Bromine with Potassium Oxalate. 
A. Bebphoto and H. Bellenot (J. Chim. fhys.y 1924, 21, 308 — 
350). The reaction of iodine mth potassium oxalate (K20204+l2==s 
2KI+2CO2) has been investigated, the course of the reaction being 
determined by titration of the unchanged iodine. In the dark, the 
velocity of the reaction is proportional to the concentrations of the 
oxalate and of the iodine, and inversely proportional to the con- 
centration of potassium io^de. The temperature coefficient of the 
veloeiiy constant in the dark ^ ”*^^0 range 69-6® 

to 78^, the h%h value being partly due to the increasing dissociation 
of the complexes 1/ as the temperature rises. The reaction is due 
entirely to the \ molecules and not to the complexes. The reaction 
is aocelea^ted by light of all visible wave-lengths and does not foBo^ 
the law of Grotthus. In the case of red light where the absorption 
is weak, the velocity of the reaction is proportional (1) to the Con- 
centration of oxalate, (2) to the square root of the concentration of 
iodine^ (3) to the squa^ root of the intensity of the incident light, 
and (4) inversely prc^rricmal to the concentraticm of potassium 
iodide. In blue light where the absorption is almost total, (1), (3), 
and (4) still apply, but the velocity in this case is inversely jarO- 
portional to ^e square root of the concentration of io(&ae. A 
oompScated explans^on of these facts is possible if it ^assumed that 
the fight activ€^ ^y the Ig molecules, causing these to split tip into 
atete which may eifehar react with thC oxalate, reeombfee to for^ 
ihcieeifieB, or aembme ions to-form eom^fexes 

in li^t is P1& for thn range 25-MEO® ; if aecc^lanir Is ci thn 

voiu oxxvin. it 6 
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increased dissociation of the complexes as the temperature rises, 
the coefficient becomes 2-90, which is still a very high value. 

in the dark, the reaction with bromine is similar to that with 
iodine, the temperature coefficient being 5-99 for the range 0 — 11-5®. 
The reaction is accelerated only by light of shorter wave-length than 
green, and the velocity is again proportional to the concentration of 
oxalate and to the square root of the intensity of the light. The 
concentration of potassium bromide, how^ever, has little eSect, 
indicating that the light activates the complexes Br^ and Br^K', as 
well as the Brg molecules. In dilute solutions of bromine in which 
the absorption is weak, the velocity of the reaction is again pro- 
portional to the square root of the concentration of bromine, but in 
concentrated solutions in which the absorption is complete the 
velocity is independent of the bromine concentration. If traces of 
ammonium sails are present, a period of induction occurs until the 
ammonium ions are destroyed. The temperature coefficient is 
again h^h, 2-04 for the range 0 — 15®. W. H.-R. 

Influence of Aqueous Vapour Pressure and Wave-length 
on the Photochemical Formation of Hydrogen Chloride. 

A. CoEHK and G. Jitng {Z^ physikaL Chem., 1924, 110, 705 — 724). — 
Mixtures of hydrogen and chlorine containing water vapour equiva- 
lent to 10“^ mm. of mercury exhibit no photochemical combination 
on expostire to rays of the visible spectrum. On raising the water 
content to the equivalent of 10^^ mm. mercury, an 88% jdeld of 
hydrogen chloride is obtained. Perfectly dry gaseous mixtures on 
exposure to the short ultra-violet rays, X>300ft/t, react quantita- 
tively in a few minutes. The maximum wave-le^h producing 
the ;^otocheimcal combination of moist gaseous mixtures is found 
to be 540fifi. J. S. C. 

Example of Photochemical Beacticm-couplii^ (COC^-f H 2 ) 
and the Photochemical Decompc^tion ^ Formaldehyde. 
G. Beebig and A. vox^ Goldbeegxe {^. pAyst W. Chem ,, 1924, 110, 
521 — 546). — ^Exposure of mixtures of carbonyl chloride and hydrogen 
to ultra-violet light results in the 97% decomposition of the carbonyl 
chloride accordmg to the scheme GOClg— ^CO+Clg, followed by 
CSg+Hg — >2HCi. In the ateence of hydrogen, the equilibrium 
mixture under similar conditions contains about 4% of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. It was hoped to obtain formaldehyde 
according to the scheme 0001^+2118— >CH20+2HCL At 10®, 
minute traces of this substance were obtained and none at all at 80®. 
The walls of the reaction vessel were observed to be coated wilh a 
white to brown deposit. The photolysis of pure gaseous formalde- 
hyde was therefore studied at and 195®. Carton monoxide and 
hydrogen were the chief decomposition producis. Small amounts 
of methane and carton dioxide were ob^rved and at the higher 
temperature a sugary substance was formed on the walls. The 
deomupoaition cannot apparently be repr^^ted by any simple 
stoicffi^metric e^q^ression. At, the decomposition follows the 
iimmolecular law but at 105°, and for high concentrations of vapour, 
1 ^ li^t is absorbed and the rate of reaction is independent of 
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concentration. The failure to obtain formaldehyde from carbonyl 
chloride is explained on the assumption that on formation it under- 
goes a polymerisation to solid products and also suffers a photo- 
chemical decomposition. J. S. C. 

Quantity of Ultra-violet Light Energy required to render 
developable a Grain of Photographic Silver Bromide. P. S. 
Hhlmiok (J, Opt. Soc. Amer,, 1924, 9, 521 — 540). — ^For 2537 A., the 
average quanta per grain is 731 ±14, for 2653 A. 514±11 ; for 3131 A. 
510±16, for 3650 A. 555±13. Thus small energies are more 
efficient in producing developable grains than large energies. Deter- 
minations are made of the absorption of the silver bromide and the 
gelatin in an ordinary photographic emulsion. C. W. B. 

Photographic Blackening Cin^ve. W. Meidinger {Z. physikal, 
Chem.^ 1924, 114, 89 — ^113). — ^The dependence of the velocity of 
development on the concentration of the components of a metol 
developer has been studied and the law of mass action thereby 
demonstrated. Addition of bromide ion retards development up to 
a limiting value, from which it is inferred that development is a 
surface reaction and that the grains adsorb bromide ion which forms 
a protection agaiost the developer. Addition of iodide ion eventually 
stops development, whilst chloride ion is without effect. The 
relation between constitution and developing properties is discussed 
for the hydroxy-benzenes and -naphthalenes. It is shown that in 
a developer the hydroxyl groups must be arranged so as to allow 
the quinone structure to be formed on oxidation. Blackening 
increases with duration of development up to a limiting value. In 
making these last measurements a correction for fog is applied. 
The results obtained by “ physical ” development are cfiscussed and 
compared with the ordinary process. The action of a-rays is 
approximately proportional to the mass of the silver bromide in the 
plate layer. 

In an examination of three types of plate (Agfa Spezial,” Ee- 
produktion,” and Diapositiv ”) the covering power of the 
emulsions was determined. For the same emulsion, the same 
degree of blackening corresponds with a constant separation of 
silver irrespective of the times of development and exposure. 
Grain size alone is not a criterion of sensitiveness, which may be 
altered considerably in the same plate by treatment with acids and 
alkal^. The blackening curve for the Spezial” and Repro- 
duktion plates was determined by grain counting and titration 
and the light absorption is interpret^ in terms of the quantum 
theory. N. H. H. 

Latent Pbotc^raphic Imsge. L Ration between light 
Fre^ency and Nuinber of Developable Centres. F, G, Toy 
(Phil, Mag,, 1924, [vi], 48, 947 — ^961).— By applying the laws of 
reflection and absorption to the case of a single layer ” photo- 
graphic plate, the relative quantities of light ener^, of different 
frequencies, absorbed by the gmins when equal intensities of each 
are incident, are calculated ; hence the number of quanta absorbed 
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is detemined. It is shown ex 5 >erimentally that, except at low 
exposure, the relative number of developable centres produced by 
different frequencies is equal to the relative number of quanta 
absorbed. It is suggested that the departure from this equality 
at low exposures is due to the fact that the development does not 
then give a true record of the extent of the light action. 

0. W. B. 

Action of Ultra-violet Light on “ Dye and Textile Fibre 
Systems. P. Heeemaitk {Chem,-Ztg., 1924, 48, 813—814, 
834—835). — ^It is proposed to classify '‘dye and textile fibre’" 
systems into four classes according to their susceptibility to light 
of various wave-lengths. The behaviour has been examined with 
reference to sunlight transmitted through glass (3500 — ^30000^), 
direct sunlight (3000 — 40000X) and ultra-violet light such as that 
obtained by means of a mercury vapour lamp (1800 — 6000X). 
These classes, termed micro-,” '' macro-,” “ homo-,” and “ meso- 
tropic ” are, respectively, most susceptible to light of short wave- 
length, long wave-length, all wave-lengths, and to the ultra-violet 
light present in sunlight. The majority of synthetic organic dyes 
are included in the “ microtropic ” class. The action of ultra- 
violet light on textile materials such as cotton, artificial silks, linen, 
jute, wool, and silk is closely related to the fading of dyed materials. 
The action of sunlight and weathering cannot, however, be satis- 
factorily determined by means of artificial sources of illumination. 
[Cf. JS., 1925, 68.3 A. J. H. 

Chemical Combination of Helium. E. H. Boomer {Nature, 
1925, 115, 16; cf, Manley, this voL, ii, 57). — ^Mixtures of helium 
with mercury, iodine, sulphur, and phc^phorus vapours have been 
examined under the influence of electron bombardment and in the 
presence of surfaces cooled by liquid air. The helium disappears 
much more quickly than under the ordinary conditions in a discharge 
tube. Solid substances, believed to be compounds of helium, were 
bbtamed which suddenly liberate the original amount of helium 
when warmed to -—70° in the cases of mercury and iodine, and 
— 125® in the c^es of sulphur and phosphorus. A. A. E. 

Compotmds of Gold with Nitrc^on. F. Easchig {Schwefd- u, 
Stkkstoffstudien, 1924, 46 — 49 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1924, ii, 18; 
cf . Weitz, A., 1915, ii, 39).— Expletive gold (‘* knallgold ”) is held by 
the author to be a mixture of gold amidine, HHIAu-IfHg, and gold 
iminochioride, IfHLiuCl. G. W, R. 




Ckmj^oimds. F. Zambokini and G. Cabobbi {Aui i?. Accad. 
£snce*, 1924, [vk 33, ii, 218 — ^222), — ^Magnesium lanthanum nitrate, 
]iggLa^{H0g}];2,S4H20, forms, with the corresponding beryllium 
lanthanum com^und, mixed crystals containing as much as about 
19% the latto. In their simple compounds, however, beryllium 
fund magnesium appear to be isomorphogenous only in special casein 
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Such slight tendency towards isomorphism is in accord with the 
different atomic structures proposed for these two metals by Bohr, 

T. H. P, 

Beduction of Magnesium Sulphate. W. Althammeb {Kali^ 
1924, 18, 112 — 114; from Ghem. Zentr,, 1924, ii, 165), — ^Magnesium 
sulphate is quantitatively reduced when heated with an equivalent 
amount of carbon at 750®. About 40% of the sulphur is obtained 
in the free state. Even with a fivefold excess of carbon no mag* 
nesium sulphide is obtained but simply an increase in the yield 
of free sulphur. The primary reaction is according to the equation 
MgS 04 +C=MgO+S 02 +CO. The production of sulphur follows 
tS reversible secondary reactions : 2 CO+SO 2 —S+ 2 CO 2 and 
C 02 +C= 2 C 0 . niuminating gas, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, benz- 
ene vapour, acetylene, and producer gases all reduce magnesium 
sulphate at 650 — ^700®. The effect of producer gases depends 
principally on their hydrogen content, m the case of reduction 
with hydrogen, over 70% of the sulphur present is obtained in 
the free state. Gr. W. R. 

Crystal Structure of Mercuric Sulphide, II. N*. H. 

EoimoiUER, J. M. Buvoet, and A. Karssen {Eec, trav, chim,^ 
1924, 43, 894 — 896; cf. ibid., 677). — ^The agreement between the 
Debye-^herrer photographs of cubic (black) and trigonal (red) 
mercurio sulphides is due to identity in the dimensions of the octa- 
hedral and basal planes respectively. Neither p' mercuric sulphide 
nor any other modification described by Allen and Crenshaw is 
distinct from the black and the red forms. W. E. E. 

Double Nitrates of Metals of tbe Cerium Group ^th 
Copier and with Cadmium. 6, Caeobbi {Aui E. Accad, 
lAnod, 1924, [v], 33, ii, 246—250).^ — Lanthanum coppe^r niiraU, 
2La(]Sr03)3j3Cu(N03)2,24B[20, forms hygroscopic, pale blue, trigonal 
crystals, 2*227, which are melted in their water of crystallisation 
by the heat of the hand, and form mixed crystals with the analogous 
lanthanum magnesium nitrate. Cerium copper nitrate, 
2Ge{N03)3,3Cu(N03)2,24H20, 
forms highly deliquescent, pale blue crystals, eP® 2*237. 

T, H. P, 

Allotropy of Germamum Dioxide. J. H. Mxjllbb and S. R. 
BiAlBe: ( J, Amear. Ghem; jSoc., 1924, 46, 2358—2367), — ^An allotropic 
form of germanium dioxkie, quantitatively insoluble in boiling 
water and stable towards acids (e, g., h 3 rdrofluoric) and alkalis, is 
prepared by heat^ at 200—1100® for 4 hours the oxide obtained 
by the evaporation of an aqueous solution of the oxide. The 
maximum yield under these conditions, and probably afeo the 
max i m T im velocity of transition, occurs when the heating is carried 
out at 380®, Tins insoluble variety, which must be the stable 
3Qmdification at the ordinary temperature, is reconverted into ihe 
soluble form by fudbn. The yields obtained by heating the soluble : 
oxde at 280® incr^fcs© with diuatioa of heating up to a maximum 
conversion of about 16% ; this probably indicates the preeenoe of 
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a second soluble allotropie form in the soluble oxide obtained by 
evaporation. The m. p. of any variety is between 1090° and 1100'', 
The oxide may be punfied from sulphates by ignition above 9^® 
for about 36 hours ; chlorides are removed by repeatedly moistening 
the oxide with water, evaporating, and igniting at 950° (cf. 
Kichols, A.,- 1923, ii, 571). S. K. T. 

Pharmacological Properties of Tin Hydride and Ger- 
maniiitn Hydride. P. Paketh and G, JoACHiMOGLir. — (See i, 197, ) 

New Oxides of Nitrc^en. P. Easchig {Schwefel- u. Stick- 
Btoffstudim^ 1924, 20 — 33; irom Chem. Zentr,^^ 1924, ii, 17—18; 
cf. A,, 1914, ii, 39). — ^TOien nitarogen is burnt in the high-tension 
flame arc or when ammonia is burnt with a platinum catalyst at low 
red heat, nitrogen iaodioxide, N— 0=0 is the primary product. 
This is in contiSidiction to the assumption that nitric oxide is the 
only oxide of nitrogen stable at high temperatures. The lighter 
colour which is observed when nitrogen peroxide is passed through 
a hot tube is not to be attributed to decomposition into nitric oxide 
and oxygen but to the formation of the lighter coloured nitrogen 
iaodioxide. G. W. E. 


Reactions between Nitrous and Sulphurous Acids. P. 

Easchig {Schwefel- u. Stickstoffstudien, 1924, 1 — 19; from Chem, 
Zenir., 1924, ii, 16 — 17 ; cf. A,, 1907, ii, 23, 700), — ^The reactions 
of sulphites and hyposulphites can be explained on the assumption 
that they are differently constituted. For the sodium salts, the 
Q accompanying formulse are given. The 

y XT IT c»__ixxT normal sulphites do not react 

Na S JNa 11 Ig explained by steric hind- 

fOn n-^ ranee, owing to the central position of the 

0 0 sulphur atom. The reactions of nitrites 

imd nitrous acid with sulphites and sulphurous acid are discussed 
from this point of view. The different reactions are best explained 
by assuming for nitrous acid the formula N(OH)3. By successive 
replacement of the hydroxyl groups by sulphonic acid groups, 
dibydroxylaminesulphonic acid, hydroxylaminedlsuiphonic acid, 
and nitrilosulphonic acid are form^. In the presence of an in- 
different acid, nitrososuiphonic acid tends to form with nitons acid, 
nitrosisulphonic acid, 03f(OH)*SOgH, with liberation of nitric 
oxide. This acid is stable in ^phuric acid solution. It is also 
formed by reduction of mtosulphonic acid by copper or mercury 
in sulphuric acid solution. It yields nitric oxide and sulphuric 
acid on decomposition. STitrosuiphonic acid is decompose accord- 
to the equation 02f-S0^+H[20=N0H+H2S04. The hypo- 
nitrous acid thus formed rapidly decompe^ses, yielding nitrous oxide 
and water. G. W. E. 


Monochloroaxr^^ F. RAsema iiSchwefd- u. Stickstoff- 
1924, 50—78; from Ckem, Zentr,^ 1924, ii, 162 — 163; 
cl* A,, 1909, ii, ^2; Marckwald and WiBe, A., 1923, ii, 558).— 
tiie reacton whereby monochloroamine is formed from sodium 
; and aqueous ammonia, ammonium hypochlorite Is 
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not produced. Monochloroamine may be distilled in a vacuum 
without decomposition from the products of the above reaction 
in the presence of 50% zinc chloride solution. Concentrated 
aqueous solutions of monochloroamine on being kept at low tem- 
peratures deposit yellow crystals which appear to be chlorine 
hydrate. Monochloroamine is decomposed by strong ammonia 
solution, yielding ammonium chloride and nitrogen. In the presence 
of strong alkalis, hydrazine is produced according to the equation 
iraaQ+OTa+NaOH^KaH^+NaGi+HaO. The yield of hydr- 
azine is increased by the presence of formaldehyde, sugars, gum, 
or gelatin. The chlorine of monochloroamine may be replaced by 
the 'sulphonic acid group, using sodium sulphite. With sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, however, sulphonation does not take place even 
in the presence of sodium hydroxide. In the reaction between 
sodium hydroxide and monochloroamine, it is probable that some 
tri-imide, N3H3, is formed. 6. W. R. 

Composition of Nitrogen Iodide. F. Raschig {Schwefel- u . 
Siickstoffsiudim, 1924, 34 — 45 ; from Chem. Zentr,, 1924, ii, 18). — 
The precipitate obtained by the reaction of potassium iodide solution 
with aqueous ammonia, which has the composition NH3,Nl3, when 
washed with water yields ammonia and nitrogen iodide. The 
original precipitate on being dried loses half its ammonia, yielding 
the espiosive compound, l^llilg, considered by the author to be a 
molecular compound of 2 mols. of nitrogen iodide and 1 mol. of 
ammonia. The ammonia-nitrogen iodide compound reacts with 
sodium hydroxide according to the following equations : (i) NHgjNIs 
+4Na0H==]m3+3NaI+2H20+NaN02; (ii) 3m3,Nl3+3NaOH 
^Ng+BNal+SHgO. With sodium sulphite the following reaction 
takes place : NH3,Nl3+3Na2S03+3H20— 2]SR3+3HI+3Na2S04. 
The precipitate obtained by the action of potassium iodide on 
chloroamine solution in the presence of ammonium chloride is 
similar to that obtained from the action of iodine on aqueous 
ammonia. 6. W. R. 

Ozone from Flames. H. vorr WARTEiffBXJBG {Z, physihzl, 
Chem.f 1924, 110, 285 — ^290; cf. Riesenfeld and Beja, A., 1924, 
ii, 470). — Manchot’s criticism (A., 1924, ii, 543) of the author’s 
assumption that the formation of ozone in flames containing 
oxygen and hydrogen is preceded by the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide and its decomposition into water and oxygen atoms (A., 
1921, ii, 107) is considered. Oxygen atoms are certainly present 
in such flames and these in some way form ozone, since Riesenfeld 
(A., 1924, ii, 470) has shown that the quantities of ozone, are far 
too large to be explained on the assumption of thermal formation 
from oxygen. Atomic oxygen may result from some partial re- 
action following a primary addition of molecules, or by means of 
molecular collisions whereby translational energy is converted 
into chemical energy. The qu^rion of an electron effect in the 
absence of an accelerating electric fl.eld is also discussed. 

J. S. C. 

, ■ 2 
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Formation o£ Ozone and Hydrogen Peroxide in tlie Oxy- 
hydrogen Flame. E. H. lRimmwELi> {Z. physikcd, Ohem., 19^, 
110, 801 — 807). — ^Dry mixtmes of hydrogen and o^gen have heen 
burned at the end of a silica tube 0*2— <)*4 mm, in diameter, and 
the g^es immediately cooled, the amounts of ozone and hydrogen 
peroxide formed being determined. The small dimensions of the 
flame permit a much more efficient cooling than was obtained by 
other investigators, the amounts of ozone and hydrogen peroxide 
being consequently much greater. The ratio [03]/[H202] is found 
to decrease as the hydrogen content of the burning gases incr^ses, 
becoming zero when a gas mixture of the composition HglO is 
attained. With mixtures richer in hydrogen much more hyc&ogen 

S roxide is obtained and it therefore seems unlikely that this 
iter substance »is to be regarded as the precursor of ozone. A 
more plausible hypothesis is that ozone is produced by collisions 
between ionic or atomic oxygen and molecular oxygen and that 
the presence of hydrogen peroxide is due to collisions between 
oxygen ions or atoms and h3rdrogen molecules. J. S. C. 

Bednction of Sulphuric Acid to Hydrogen Sulphide. A. 
Ytla (Gompt. rend,, 1924, 179, 1163 — 1165). — ^When sulphuric acid 
vapour mixed with hydrogen is passed over silica heat^ at 700— 
900® quantitative reduction to hydrogen sulphide takes place. 

H. T. 

Formation and Decomposition of Polythionates. P. 
Fosestee {Z, morg, Ghem,, 1^, 139, 246— 2^}.-^<kiticism of 
Josephy’s work (A., 1924, 2, 470) in the light of previous work 
by the author (cf. A,, 1923, 2, 23) and others. S. K. T. 

Beaction between A37seni0as Anhydride and Qdorine. L. 
Cambi [with P. M. VonTonml {Qiom, Chim, Ind. 1924, 6, 

527 — 532). — The experimental results show that the pixxiuots of 
the inter^ion of chlorine and arsenious anhydride in presence of 
water represent the resultant of the two reversible reactions, 
AsCl3+Cla+(2*5+9i)H20 ZlO-oAsgOgjn^B^aO+oHCl ; and O-oAs^Og 
4“3HO7t AsCl347l*5H20. The finS result corresponds with the 
fonner equation when the proportion of water pr^nt is high 
and approximately with the latter when little water is used, Mqmi 
trichionkie being formed in this case. Apphcation of the reaotl^ 
to the preparation of calcium and lead arsenates Is ccmsklered. 
[as., 1925, 97J T/H. P. 

Beaetion beliwreen Fprrouz Salta and Cuprous Salts. B. 0. 
Weus {Amer. J. Sm,, 1924, 8, 428— 433),— In the reduction of 
cuprous salts with ferrous hydbroxi^ the main reaction corresponds 
with the 3£F^+2Cki(3==S!3u+pe^^+F especially 

wbm mwom ehtoiide m preemit in excess. With decrease of the 
lafeteri the leaetfen M : 4Fe0+^Ma=«2Cu+Fe304-f FeCl^. to- 
of fte dfect of the hydrogpU'-ion concentration shows 
that the loaethm rmults in the sepai^tipn 

H. T, 
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Ruthenium Oxides. L. WShlee., P. Balz, and L. Miutz 
(Z, anorg. Chem,, 1924, 139, 205— 219).— The methods previously 
proposed for the preparation of ruthenium pentahydroxide are 
shoTO to be erroneous. Debray and Joly's method (A., 1888, 
559, 920) yields the tetrahydroxide ; reduction of the tetroxide 
and' of potassium ruthenate with alcohol gives the dioxide mixed 
with an explosive organic compound of ruthenium; Remy’s 
method (A., 1923, ii, 329) gives the sesquioxide mixed with more 
or less dioxide. Pure ruthenium dioxide may be prepared by 
heating ruthenium sesquichloride, RugClg, at 6C0— 7C0° in oxygen; 
the sesquichloride is obtained , by the action of chlorine on finely 
divided ruthenium at 400 — 600°, or by the reduction of sodium 
ruthenium chloride, NagRuClg, at 400° in hydrogen. Hydrogen 
peroxide solution reduces ruthenium tetroxide solution, and oxidises 
ruthenium trihydroxide to the tetrahydroxide, which when heated 
{ <800°) in a vacuum yields the pure dioxide. Treatment of potass- 
ium ruthenate with carbon dioxide or nitric acid gives a mixture 
of ruthenium tetroxide and tetrahydroxide. Ruthenium is the 
most easUy oxic&ed of the noble metals ; the vapour pressure of 
the dioxide is 15 mm, at 1000°, decomposition into metal and 
tetroxide t akin g place at higher temperatures. Ruthenium tri- 
hydroxide loses oxygen and water when placed in a vacuum; 
when carefully dehydrated in carbon dioxide it yields a mixture 
c4 dioxide and metal. The monoxide is not formed by the direct 
oxidation of the metal, nor by the reduction of the tetroxide in 
hydrc^n. S. K. Tw 

Compounds of Carbon Monoxide wdih Ruthenium Salts. 
W. Makchot and J. Kama (Ber,, 1924, 57, [B], 2130 — ^2133).— 
Ruthenium tri-iodide is converted smoothly by carbon monoxide 
at ’240 — ^250° into the compound^ Rul 2 {CO) 2 , m which the carbon 
monoxide is retained with remarkable JBr^ess. Ruthenium tri- 
bromide is less readily transformed at 270 — ^290° into the ^^6- 
RuBr 2 (CO) 2 , whereas the corresponding chloro compound is 
formed only slowly and incompletely from ruthenium trichloride 
at 270°. Aqueous or alcoholic solutions of ruthenium trichloride 
or tribromide absorb carbon monoxide slowly. 

The facilitation of the chlorination of ruthenium at 360—440^ 
by the presence of carbon monoxide depends on the formatk>n 
of the compound just described and its decomposition with the 
production of finely-divided ruthenium. H. W. 

025one. 6. M. Schwab (.2. physikai. 1924, 110, 599—^ 

B25}.— A convement form of apparatus for the preparation of pure 
ozoni^ oxygen by the customary silent discharge method i$ 
d^iibed. The gas so obtained contains about 15% of ozone, 
to cooling by mearo of liquid air two liquid phases restdt, the upper 
light blue layer being a saturated solution of ozone in osygen and 
t£e lower dark blue layer a saturated solution of oxygen in ozone. 
At —183° the latte ph^^ 70% of cssohe, and ontec^tioh- 

aticm pure ozone is obtained. The critical solution temperstere 
is-158°, ■« 
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The mean value for the molecular vreight by volumetric methods 
(determination of iodine liberated from potassium iodide in presence 
of boric acid) is 49-1 and the value given by the Dumas vapour 
density method 47*9. The following physical constants have been 
determined: b. p. — 112*3°, m. p. —2514°, critical temperature 
—5°, critical density 0*54, critical volume 894 c.c./moL, 

The expansion between —192° and —80° is given by 
??2T=0*512+0*000456T'+0*0000039!!r^ T being the absolute temper- 
ature. The calculated critical pressure is 67 atm. The question of 
the structure of ossone is discussed and it is shown that the most 
probable formula is 0—0—0. [Cf. Diesenfeld and Schwab, A., 
1922, ii, 761.] J. S. C. 

Formation of Nitric Oxide by purely Electrical Meaxxs. 
G. M. Schwab and S. Loeb (Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 114, 23 — 
43). — An apparatus is described in which nitrogen and oxygen 
are made to react at 6 mm. pressure in a cold direct current dis- 
charge with an oxide cathode. The velocity of formation of nitric 
oxide is constant for nitrogen percentages of 20 to 80, outside which 
limits it falls towards zero. The velocity of decomposition depends 
on the form of discharge but in an unreproducibie manner. Inter- 
preted kineticaJly, the results show that the optical absorption 
law can be closely applied to the activation of a component without 
regard to the energy distribution in the discharge. It is concluded 
that the greater part of the energy taken from the oxygen serves 
to activate the nitrogen by impact of the oxygen ions on the 
nitrogen molecules, whilst ihe energy absorbed % the latter for 
which the absorption law applies is, under the experimental con- 
ditions, only a small part of the current energy, which is mainly 
1<^ by reflection from the electrodes. N. H. H. 

Test C3l tba Efficiency of a Stirring Contrivance. W. A« 
Both (Z. pkysileai. Ghem,^ 1924, 110, 57—59). — The efficiency of a 
stirring device may be determined by embedding a little coloured 
saK potassium permanganate) in sodium sulphate which is 
introduced into the agitated liquid, the time necessary for the 
solution to assume a homo^neous tint being noted. Qimntitative 
determinations may be car^d out by measurement of the electrical 
conductivity in various parts of the solution or by titration of small 
sample with oxalic acid. Alternatively, the permanganate may 
be enclosed in silver gauze or “ cellon ” paper. J. S. C. 

TViisfewOTthy Sbakjng MacJrine. A. G. MmcraAK (J. Chek. 
8oc.y 1924, 125, 2674—2676 ). — The bottle carrier is supported on 
four springy laths of strai^t-grained ash allowing a limited 
horizontal displacement and exerting a strong restoring force at 
the end of each stroke, and thus very little power is needed and 
the d a n gear of stoppage at a dead jk)int eliminated. J. W, B. 

for Physic^ Ctmaaisb^ Laboratori^. o. 
Sdu^A {QazeeUa, 1924, 54, 876-^887). — Descriptions are ^ven of 
i^ppamtos fcff measnring coefficients of diffusion in liqt^ imi 
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surface tension of liquids, and of a tonometer for measuring dis- 
sociation pressures and the depression of the vapour pressures of 
liquids. T. H. P. 

Modifications in Laboratory Apparatus. T. S. Patterson 
(J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1924, 43, 281 — ^283t).— The following apparatus 
is described and figured : (a) A water condenser wMch can be 
suspended in the neck of a flask and containing a centre tube down 
which additions may be made to the contents of the flask during 
a reaction, (b) A simple extractor working at the b. p. of the 
solvent, and less fragile than the Soxhlet type . (c) A simple pressure 
equaliser, (d) A device for absorbing fumes, consisting of a 
modified calcium chloride tower packed with pumice; a suitable 
absorbent, contained in a dropping funnel at the top, is allowed 
to trickle down the tower, (e) A simplified vacuum distillation 
receiver of the rotating type, (f) A test-tube stand with a wedge- 
shaped base, enabling moisture from the tubes to drain away rapidly. 
A large number of holes in the die of a sodium-wire press hastens 
the preparation of ’sodium-wire. S. K. T. 

Apparatus for the Accurate Determination of Solubilities. 
E. Cohen, W. A. T. de Meester, and A. L. T. Moesveld (Z, 
ph^sikal. Chem,^ 1924, 112, 150 — 155). — An apparatus is described 
and figured which is similar to one previously used (cf. A., 1923, 
ii, 386), but suitable for determinations carried out at normal 
pressure and higher temperatures. The solubilities of thallium 
sulphate at 30°, 40°, and 60° and of silver nitrate at 30° have been 
determined by this method. The former values are within about 
0-2% of those of Berkeley (A., 1904, ii, 648), but the solubility of 
silver nitrate is 73*82 g. per 100 g. of solution, compared with 73 
obtained by Sehreinemakers and de Baat {Arch. Neerland., 1910, 
[ii], 15, 415). L. F. G. 

Calorimeter for the Electrical Adiabatic Determination of 
HeaUs of Solution. E. Cohen, A. L. T. Moesveld, and W. D. 
Helderman {Z. physikcd. Ghem.y 1924, 112, 141 — ^149). — An 
improved form of an apparatus previously used (A., 1920, ii, 584) 
is described and figured ; it has given resiflts repr^ucible to within 
about 0-3%. The method of employing it where a negative heat 
of solution occurs is explained. Three determinations of the 
molecular heat of solution of ammonium nitrate gave the values 
—3579, —3583, and —3589 cal., respectively. L. F, G. 

Apparatus for the Catalytic Dehydrogenation of Alcohols. 
S. G. WiLLEMOTT (AnaZys^,T925, 50, 13 — 16). — ^The usual laboratory 
methods for preparing aliphatic aldehydes were found unsatisfactory^ 
never giving yields of more than, e.gr., 20% of the theoretical quantity 
for propaldehyde, but by dehydrogenating the alcohol, using an 
improv^ form of Heave’s apparatus (A., 1909, ii, 835), an average 
yield of 30% was obtained in this case. The alcohol vapour is 
passed at a controlled speed through a pre-heater into the dehydro^ 
genation tube (at 300°) containing the co;^per cSitalyst ; for 
operations copper-bronze may be used, D^ G. Bt. 
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Theories of Strong Electrolytes and their History. J. J, 
YAJS Laak (jZ, a/iorgr, Chem., 1924, 139, 108 — 134 ), — A mathematical 
paper in which Debye’s theory (of. A., 1923, n, 459, 617, 724, 827) 
is correlated with the Rudolphi-van’t Hoff laws (of. Archives TeyUr, 
1900, [ii], 7, 1 ); S. K. T. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry^ 


Gonstitution of the Silicates. Chlorites. V. Iseyxjl 
(Private Pub,, Petrograd, 1917), — Analyses of the following minerals 
are given, toother with data regarding the solubility of the silica 
in acid and alkali, and considerations of constitution ; forsterite, 
olivine, glinkfte, enstatite, bronzite, anthophyllite, actinolite, 
serpentine, chrysotile, antigorite, melanite, and pyrope garnet, 
clinochlore, leuchtentergite, penninite, rhodo^shrome, tabergite, 
conmdophyllite, and prochlorite. Olivines are classed as ortho- 
silicates; on ignition, the reactions, (a) Fe 2 Si 04 + 0 =Fe 203 -fffi 0 g; 
(b) ]yg 2 Si 04 |+Si 02 = 2 MgSi 0 ., occur. The solubility of amphibole 
sO^ is t^ce as great as tnat of pyroxene silica. Experiments 
with serpentine inmcate the occurrence of the reaction, H 4 l^ 3 Si 209 =s 
2 Ha 04 *Mg^ 04 +MgSi 03 . The serpentine are classed as meta- 
silicates. Thue experiments support Vernadsky’s theory that the 
fsMoritee are salts, and complex compounds of these sedts, of the 
acids of the fcmnula 

ChEMIOAIi Absysacts. 

Ckmiposition of Melflite. A. N. WiiycHEnL {Amer, J, 8ci,, 
1924, 8 , 375 — 384).— It is suggested that all minerals of the melilite 
^up” conform to the general E. 5 O 7 (B including silicon), the 
dominant members be^ gehlenite (Ca 3 Al 2 Si 07 ) and akermanite 
(CagSi^Si 207 ). In substiSa^ members, Fe"' replaces part of the 
magnesimn and Fe"' |mrt of the aluminium. Alkalis present 
may be assigned either to N ^%07 or NaAl 3 Si 07 . Contrary to 
the views of Buddington and &l^er, grossufinite and andradlte 
are not loniscible with melilifces. Excess of sUica may exist in the 
interatomic spac^ of the molecules. This increases the dei^ty 
bat has little effect on the index of refraction. H. T. 

tS33icosite, a 'New Vanadium BfineraL W. T. Schaixbe 
(Amer. J. Sci., 1924, [v], 8 , 4^ — 480).— A new vanadium mineral, 
Smoosite, from Shmos (Bern), is described. It probably belongs to 
the uranlte group ; its chemical composition is V 204 ,Ca 0 ,P 20 s,rrHg 0 
(»=s4 or 5). Traces of selenium are also present. It oocurs as 
small, brittle, green crystals (d 2*84), which closely resemble orystals 
vi torbemite in shape, habit, wA optical propej^es. Most of the 
cryslals are uniaxial, but some are bias^; nearly sdl become 
Iteial csi kee{dng, this pmbid>ly oomspemding with a lower 
kyiriiie.^ revert to tire urda^ form when stored in a 

difate sulphuric add, S. K, T. 
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Analysis of the New Gerinanitim-Galliuin Minei^ 
Gennanite. F. W, Kbiesel (Chem,-Ztg., 1924, 48, 961 — ^963). — 
The finely-ground mineral is dissolved in a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids and the solution is evaporated until the former 
is expelled; hydrochloric acid is added and the germanium distilled 
off as tetrachloride wMle a current of chlorine is passed through 
the apparatus. The distillate is treated with hydrogen sulphide^ 
the germanium sulphide dissolved in ammonium sulphide, repre- 
clpitated by the addition of sulphuric acid, collected, washed with 
dilute acid, dried, and ignited ; the oxide residue is reoxidised with 
3 Qitric acid and heated repeatedly with ammonia until of constant 
weight. Arsenic is removed from the residue in the distillation 
flaSby a second distillation in the presence of a stream of sulphur 
dioxide and the remaining liquid is used for the determination of 
lead, copper, iron, and zinc. A second but much larger portion 
of the mineral is dissolved as before and the solution is repeatedly 
evaporated with hydrochloric acid to remove germanium, then 
electrolysed to remove copper and arsenic, and &ially evaporated 
with nitric and sulphuric acids to dryness. Iron, aluminium, and 
g allinim are precipitated in the aqueous solution of this residue by 
the basic acetate process, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, manganese, 
magnesium, and calcium being determined in the filtrate. The 
iron precipitate is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, the solution 
reduced with hydrogen sulphide, the excess of which is boiled off, 
and, after neutralisation with sodium carbonate, the gallium is 
nneeipitated by boiling with cuprous oxide. The precipitate is 
absolved m nitric acid, the copper removed with hydrogen sulphide, 
and the gallium separated from aluminium by addition of sodium 
acetate and arsenite followed by saturation of the solution with 
hydrogen sulphide. The gaHium-arsenic sulphide precipitate is 
dissolved in nitric acid, which is removed by evaporation with 
hydrochloric acid and the arsenic is precipitated as sulphide, 
the galhum being recovered from the filtrate by addition of ammonia. 
For the determination of molybdenum, a third portion is dissolved 
in nitric acid, the solution filtered, treated with ferric nitrate, 
neutralised with sodium carbonate, dfiuted considerably, and boiled, 
the precipitate of basic iron salts (fiussolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
the molybdenum precipitated as sulphide, which is dissolv^ in 
ammonium sulphide, reprecipitated, and subsequently dissolved 
in nitric acid. The solution is evaporated with hydrochloric acid 
and sulphur dioxide to expel arsenic and the molybdenum eventuafly 
precipitated as lead molybdate. Tungsten trioxide, silica, titanium 
dioxide, and barium sulphate are determined in the material 
insoluble in aqua regia. An analysis of a clean specimen of germanite 
by the above process gave the following (percentage) figures : 
Cu, 45^39; Pb, 0-66; Zn, 2-68; Fe, 4-66; Ge, 8*70; 8/10-66; 
As, 4-13; 6a, 0-76; SiOg, 6-23; WOg, 0*18; TiO^, 0^004; Mo, 
1-282; Mn, 0-02; Ni, 0-001; Co, 0-013; CJd, 0-07; 0^2; 

0*066; G, 0*136; Ag and Au, 0*006. T^ mineral ocems 
laSriy intiinatety mixed with tetranedrite^^^^^T^ iisett 
0-14%G6, a. R. P, 
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Mtiltiple Gas Anal;i^is Apparatus. M. N, J. Dirken (J. 
ScierUifjo Instrumerds, 1924, 2, 55 — 60). — ^The ordma^ apparatus 
is modMed so that the rate of wor ki ug is doubled whilst the same 
^curacy is attained. The absorption vessel, which is an improved 
Shipley and Henderson type, can be readily detached from the 
burette and placed in a shaking machine wMle another is put in 
its place. this means four or five sets of absorption vessels 
may be used in rotation. A new sampling tube containing no 
stopcocks and a new method of collecting and tranrferring gas 
samples are described. S. El, T, 

Haemc^lobinozneter. K. Bubkeb. — (See i, 177.) 

Economic Anode for Rapid Electro-analysis. A. Lassieifb 
{BvU. Soc, diim,, 1924, [iv], 1530 — 1532). — The anode described 

by Bertiaux (A., 1924, ii, 695) is criticised partly on account of the 
irferior depceits obtained, especially with antimony, zinc, and 
lead, on the perforated foil, but mainly on account of the cost of 
the heavy platinum-iridium foil and of the possibility of errors 
introduceid by the use of silver supports. The latter source of error 
may be eliminated by substituting special steel for the silver. A 
more economic rotating anode is d^ribed in which a thin platinum 
wire is attached to a suitable gia^ agitator. This anode cannot 
be used for the analysis of brasses and bronzes containing lead in 
which the lead is deposited on the anode as lead peroxide, but the 
conditions have now been determined for the successive deposition 
of copper and lead in the metaJlie state. Anodes with large surfaces 
and oxidising powers are not always advants^ous in electro- 
analysis. B. B. 

Automatic Gas Analysis. L. Lowekstein {Z, physikcd. 
Chem., 1^4, 110, 799 — 800), — ^A method is described for the accurate 
determination of small quantities of hydrogen, methane, etc., in 
presence of a large excess of oxygen (or vice versa), in which the 
gases, after passmg through a combu^ion chamber, enter a hair 
hygrometer, the alterations in the length of the fibre being an 
mdication of the water content {i.e., of the hydrcgen or oxygen 
ocmtent of the original gas). J, S. C. 

Gasometrio DeterznixiatioQs by Combustion with Copper 
Osdde. I. J. SvfipA, (Chera* Nvws, 1925, 130, 1 — 5).— Hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide are completely burnt to water and carbon 
dioxide, respectively, whilst methane remains unchanged when 
brou^t into contact with copper oxide at 280 — ^290®. In order 
to analyse a mixture of these gases confined over mercury in a 
a miniature plailnuin-wouxKi electric furnace containing 
a mixture of 3 parts cupric oxide ami 1 part of ceric oxide is 
p bi^Eodimed into the gas and the temperature adjusted by a pre- 
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determined external resistance to 280 — ^290®. A slight error is 
introduced into the analysis by the adsorption of a certain amount 
of carbon dioxide by the furnace, but the volume after combustion 
of pure carbon monoxide is practically the same as before. The 
furnace is made by winding a few turns of platinum wire, 0*16 mm. 
thick, around a narrow porous crucible made of Marquardt paste, 
covei^ the wire with a further quantity of the paste, packing 
the crucible with the oxide mixture, and drying by heating it to 
redness. After use, the cupric oxide may be regenerated by heating 
the furnace at a red heat in air, A. R. P, 

Determination of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration of the 
SoiL (1) W. R. G. Atkins. (2) R. M. Babnette, D. J. Hissink, 
and J. WAN BEB Spek.— (See i, 220.) 

Acid-Base Titrations and Equilibria of Weak Bases and 
Acids. L. J. Habbis {Nature^ 1925, 115, 119 — ^120). — By deter- 
TTiining the volume of standard alkali or acid required to titrate 
a solute over a given ps: range or to a given end-point, sub- 
stances with feemy acidic or basic properties can be determined 
to an accuracy of the same order as that of an ordinary acid-base 
titration. It is possible to resolve a compound titration curve 
into its components and determine a number of acids and bases 
or ampholytes present simultaneously in a mixture, even when 
partial overlappiog occurs. The method has been applied to 
deterzninations of proteins in solution, to determinations of mole- 
cular weights and dissociation constants, and to the detection of 
chemical changes. For glycine and arginine, accurate values of 
a in the equation [H*]=a[free Hd] have been calculated. 

A. A. E. 

Use of Aminosulphonic Acid as a Standard in Volumetric 
Analysis. L. Hbbboth {Arch. PAam., 1924, 262, 517 — 519). — 
Aminosulphomc acid is easily prepared (cf . Hofmann, Lehrbuch 
der anorg. Chemie,” 4th ed., 1922, 174) by saturating a concentrated 
solution of hydroxylamme hydrochloride with sulphur dioxide. 
The crystals (decomp. 205®) are anhydrous and quite stable in air. 
The compound yields ammonia when treated with sodium hydroxide 
and its barium and mercurous salts are sparingly soluble. It can 
be satisfactorily used as a standard m alkalimetry in either O-IjS"- 
or O'OliV'-solution, with dimethylaminoazobenzene, methyl-red, 
phenolphthalein, or rosolic acid as indioator. W, A. S. 

Conductivity of Water. F. Bobbas and F. Touplain {Ann» 
Fakif., 1924, 17, 516 — ^524). — The conductivity of a water affords 
the best phyrical test of its composition. The presence of even 
small numbers of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions allow of the passage 
of a current, and dissolved gases, particularly carbon dioxide, 
appreciably increase the conductivity, if, however, as much as 
^ mg, of a salt per litre is present the effect of the dissolved ^ 
disappears, J), G, H- 
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’ ' PetemiitiatioE. of Water izx MiEtores of Etlier, Alcolioli and 
Water. R. K. (J. 8oc. Chem, Ind., 1924, 43, 285 — ^287r). 

—A measured volume of the mixture is boiled and the vapour 
passed over calcium carbide and then through concentrated sulph- 
uric acid. The acetylene formed from the water is collected in 
a SchiS nitrometer over potassium hydroside solution and measured. 
The other constituents are retained by the acid. The apparatus 
is swept out with a stream of carbon dioxide, which is also used to 
remove any acetylene dissolved in the acid. From the results of 
experiments made by this method, it is concluded that ether dried 
over sodium for six months still contains 0-14% by weight of water. 

S- K T. 

Determination of Minute Quantities of Iodine in Bio^ 
logical Material. F. C. Ejilly and A, D. Husband. — (See i, 183. ) 

Use of Iodic Acid and Potassium Hydrogen Carbonate tor 
the Preparation of Standard Solutions. M. Ruszeowski 
{JRocznihi Farmacji, 1924, 2, 108 — ^109; from Chem. ZeMr., 1924, 
ii, 215).— For the volumetric determination of thiosulphate the 
author recommends the use of iodic acid. The iodic acid k allowed 
to react with potassium iodide solution and the iodine thus liberated 
is titrated with the thiosulphate solution. G. W. R. 

Determination of Oxygen in Organic Compounds, n. 
Bt f ER MBUUiiN (Sec. irm. ciStm., 1924, 43, 889 — ^904). — ^Modific- 
ations of the catalytic hydrogenation method of deteimining oxygen 
(A., 1922, fi, 717) are d^ribw, which render it applicable to organic 
<^mpounds containing one or more of the elements nitrogen, sulphur, 
and halogens- W. E. E. 

Rapid Determinaticn cf Sulphur, F. Hum (Z. anal. Chem,, 
1924, 65, 185— 186).— The sulphur is di^lved in a known volume 
of hot standard sodium hydroxide solution, and, after cooling, 
is oxidised to sodium sulphate by addition of hydrogen peroxide; 
the excess of alkali is then titrated with standard hydrochloric 
acid. S. E. T. 

. Detection ci Sulphur Diosdde, Nitrogen Diocside, and some 
Acids. E. Efobiwb (Z. anal. Ghem., 1924, 65, 182—186). — 
Well-known qualitative reactions are modified so as to increase 
their sensitivity. Sulphur dioxide is detected by into 

the gas a red thinly coated with a layer of moist ziim nitroprusside 
which has been rendered toansparent by ex|K)sure to ammonia 
(test for ammonia). The coating turns rose to deep red, according 
as the concentration of sulphur dioxkle k small or lar^. If the 
rose-coloured layer k allowed to dry, it becomes white and the 
ohsyoge k then more readily obserred. Nitrogen dioxide is detected 
by holding in the gasa drop of 1% aqueous benzidine faydiochlmide 
dphitkm on a glass rod am thm adding it to a drop of 0-04% 

; solution. A red colour develops which changes 

i; to loeh* or dark red-violet on addition of ammonia. A drop of 
aqueous ammonium molybdate sdutiim held in silieon tetrad 
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jSuoride on a piece of paper turns yellow, first on the edges, then 
throughout, in the absence of hydrogen sulphide. Tests, based on 
this reaction, are described for silicates and fluorides. S. K. T. 

Colorimetric Determination of Ammonia in Urine. A. P. 
Ojsr (See i, 184.) 

Determination of Silica in Plant Material, D. R. NAiirji 
and W. S. Shaw.— (See i, 214.) 

Colorimetric Determination of the Inorganic Phosphorus 
of Serum. R. Essinges and P. Gyorgy. — (See i, 178.) 

Colorimetric Determination of Phosphorus. C. Rimikgton. 
— (See i, 183.) 

Sources of Error in the Determination of Phosphoric 
Acid by the Molybdate-Magnesia Method. J. M. McCakdless 
and J. Q. Bubtoh (Ind, Eng. Ghem,, 1924, 16, 1267^ — 1270), — 
Discrepancies in the gravimetric analysis of materials with a high 
phosphoric acid content (e.g., superphosphates with 45 — 50% of 
phosphoric acid) are avoided by carefully testing the neutrality 
of the ammonia solution of the yellow precipitate prior to adding 
magn^ia mixture. A solution which is neutral to litmus 
gives correct results, an excess of acid giving high, and an excess 
of ammonia low results. If the solution is neutral or slightly 
alkaline before adding the magnesia, the precipitate remains white 
after strong ignition and contains only faint traces of molybdenum, 
but when hydrochloric acid is in excess the ignited precipitate is 
blue and contains an appreciable amount of molybdenum oxide. 
The origin of the latter is discussed, and exact details are given for 
carrying out the analysis. W. T. K. B. 

Determination of Small Quantities of Arsenic and its 
ocouirence in Urine and in Fish. .H. E. Cox (Aimlysty 1925, 
50, 3— 13),— Pielimmary digestion of the organic material is best 
carried put by the Swedish method, where sulphuric and nitric 
acids are add^ in such a way as to preclude the formation of any 
Js^ge quantities of carbon which may retain or adsorb arsenic. 
Subsequent determination may be by Rainberg*s process when not 
le^ tb^ OOl mg. of arsenic is present. AIL traces of nitrous acid 
must first be removed, ammonium oxalate is then added* and the 
mixture boiled to expel sulphuric acid fumes. ■ Hydrochloric acid, 
ferrous sulphate, and potassium bromide are then added before 
dis til l ing into water, with subsequent titration of the distillate with 
potassium bromate solution. For quantities of arsenic less than 
0K)l mg. the Marsh-Berzelius method is more trustworthy. Normal 
urine was found to contain up to 0-58 mg, of arsenic per litre, and 
ftsh, €i^)eci^y plaice, up to 3 parts per imllipn. U. G. H, 

Distillation of Arsenicrus, Antlmomous. and Stannic 

mem., 1924 * 05 , 

The disifflation of arsenious chloride from solutions stmijgly 
with hydiwUcdo acid is accelerated by tfie addition of calcium, 
or rt uminfUTn ^loride^ but ftac, mi cadmium 
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have Kttle efEect. Phosphoric and sulphnric acids, whilst accelerat- 
ing the volatilisation of the arsenic, tend to retain part as sulphate 
or phosphate. The most favourable procedure for the distillation 
of arsenious chloride solutions which do not contain antimony 
consists in slowly heating the solution containing calcium ehlonde 
and much hydrochloric acid at 130°, cooling somewhat, adding 
more hydrochloric acid, and again distilling up to 130°. If antimony 
is present, the distillation is efiected at water-bath temperature 
wMle a current of carbon dioxide is passed through the apparatus 
for 2 hours, Quinquevalent arsenic is most satisfactorily reduced 
by means of pyrogallol previously to distillation, Antimonious 
chloride may he distilled from solutions containing much sulphuric 
acid provided that hydrobromic acid is slowly dropped into the 
flask during the distillation, which is conduct^ at 1^°, Stannic 
chloride may also be distill^ under these conditions. A. E. P, 

ElectricdX Deternunatioii of Soil Alkali. A. P. Joseph, 
F. J. Martih, and J. S. Hahcooh.— (S ee i, 222.) 

lodometric Micro Determination of Sodium* M. Bii^T 
{Biochem. Z., 1924, 150, 4 21 — 41 3). — ^The sodium is precipitated by 
the addition of an alkaline solution of potassium pyroantimonate, 
centrifuged in the presence of 20% alcohol, and washoi with 50% 
alcohol. It is then treated with 2% potassium iodide solution and 
the liberated iodine is titrated. &rum is first ashed (cf. Balint 
and Petow, A,, 1924, ii, 500; Kramer and Tisdall, A.j 1921, ii, 463). 

J. P. 

Determination of Sodium in Serum. B. Kbaheb and 
I. 6 iOTLKstA 2 St. — (See i, 180.) 

Separation of Small Qixantities of Calcium from Large 
Amounts of Magnesium. T. Eout and £. Kihuscheb {Ghem.- 
Ztg,, 1924, 48, 953 — 954, 964—965). — ^Details are given of a critical 
study of ike oxalate and sulphate methods of separating calcium 
from magnesium. In the former method, the calcium may fad 
entirely to precipitate under any conditions when its actual amount 
is smadl and a preponderating quantity of magnesium is present, 
the precipitate obt^ed consisting entnely of magnesium oxalate. 
Precipitation of calcium sulphate by addition of alcohol to a solution 
of tiie mixed sulphates, evaporation to dryness of a solution of the 
mixed chlorides with sulphuric add followed by an alcohol extrac- 
tion, and dige^ion of ^e dried chlorides with sodium sulphate 
solution containing alcohol all gave very low figures. The best 
resuite (1 to 5% low) were obtained by evaporating the chloride 
solution to dryness wi& just sufficient dilute sulphuric acid or lithium 
sulphate to convert the calcium present into sulphate and extract- 
iBg Hte moistened residue with methyl alcohol containing 10 % of 
ethyl alcohol, lie residual calcium sulphate is dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid and converted to oxalate in the usual way. [Gi. 

a. e. p. 

I 8 im|diiljn ation in the Detection td Certain Cations* P. 

I Saooaani {AnnaU CUm. AppJ., 1924, 14, ^3--305).-— Separation 
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of copper from cadmium in quaKtative analysis may be effected 
by taking advantage of the fact that the electrolytic solution 
tension of iron is intermediate between those of copper and cadmium, 
tne former, but not the latter, being displaced from its salt solu- 
tions by iron. The blue ammoniacal solution remaining after 
removal of the bismuth is rendered acid with hydrochloric acid and 
then shaken with iron filings, the copper being deposited in a few 
minutes ; without removal of the filings, hydrogen sulphide is 
passed into the liquid and precipitates the cadmium. 

To separate tin from antimony, the mixed sulphides are dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and the solution is treated with a Httle mag- 
nesium and divided into two parts. (1) K tin is present, addition 
of mercuric chloride solution causes the formation of a brown or 
white precipitate of mercurous chloride and metallic mercury; 
another method of detecting tin consists in rendering the solution 
strongly acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid and boiling it 
with a trace of arsenious anhydride, brownish-black arsenic being 
precipitated. (2) With excess of chlorine water, antimony is 
precipitated as the pentoxide. T. P. 

Separation of Cadimmn from 2Knc by Means of Hydrogen 
Sulphide. G. Luff {Z, anal Ohem.^ 1924, 65, 97 — ^109). — 
Ammonium sulphate assists, whilst ammonium chloride retards, 
the precipitation of cadnoium and zinc as sulphides from acid 
sections. For the separation of cadmium from zinc by this pro- 
cedure, a m in i mum amount (7 to 8 c.c.) of strong hydrochloric 
^acid (d 1-18) or sulphuric acid {d 1-836) per 100 c.c. of solution is 
necessary; cleaner separations are effect^ if the solution contains 
ammonium sulphate and is saturated with hydrogen sulphide at 
80° and then somewhat diluted with cold water. Under these 
conditions, the cadmium sulphide is precipitated in the form of 
orange-red, microscopic, six-sided tablets and rosettes. Cadmium 
sulphide is usually converted into sulphate for weighing, but it 
may also be converted into cadmium diammonium ferrocyanide, 
which is dried at 110° and weighed. The salt forms hexagonal 
prisms insoluble in dilute ammonia and is obtained by preoipil^tioh 
of a warm ammoniacal solution of ca dm ium and ammonium chlorides 
with potassium ferrocyanide. [Cf. 5., Mar.] A. B. P. 

HLectrolytic SeparaiiozL of Copper, Antimony, and Bismuib 
from Lead. A. Lassieob {GimpL rmd,y 1924, 179, 632 — 634). — 
Under the conditions recommended by Schoch and Brown (A., 
1916, ii, 578), the lead deposit is too heavy owing to the presence 
of hy^oxide. TMs may be obviated by working with a solution 
confining 15 — of concentrated hydrochloric acid, using an 
auxiliary potential of 440 millivolts, or preferably with a 2-6% 
solution of hydrofluoric acid and 400 millivolts. In pr^ence of 
le^, bismuth may be quantitatively deposited in presence of nitric 
aqid and hydm]^lamine hytbochloride with an angary potential 
of 200— -240 millivolts. The separation of lead from copper pr^ents 
little^ diffilculty; antimony, when present in the quinqnevalent 
condition, furnishes a go^ deposit in presence of hy<kochk>ric 
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€U5id, but, from its terraJent compounds, adherence is usually poor. 
The auxiliajy potential needed for antimony is 240 millivolts; 
deposition of lead does not begin below 350 millivolts and is, in 
presence of antimony, satisfactory only when the concentration 
of lead is less than 0-2 g, per 100 c.c. H. J. E. 

Conversion of Cupric into Cuprous Sulpldde by Heating in 
a Current of Hydrogen. P. L, Hahk (Z, ami. Chem.i 1924, 65, 
134— 137).— Polemical. The temperature range for the conver- 
sion of cupric sulphide into cuprous sulphide by heating m hydrogen 
is at most only and correct results cannot be obtained by the 
method recommended by Wiike-Ddrfurt (A., 1924, ii, 785). Good 
results are obtained only when a mixture of hydrogen and hydrogen 
sulphide is employed and the cuprous sulphide cooled in an atmo- 
sphere of carbon dioxide containing methyl alcohol vapour (cf. 
Hahn, A„ 1917, ii, 543). A. E. P. 

IJetermination of Small Quantities of Copper in Tissues. 

A. IT. CuBBiE. — (See i, 183.) 

Oxidimetzic Determination of Manganese in Hydrofluoric 
Acid Solution. H. J. HoxtLUTA and J. Obbist (ifonufeA., 1924, 
44, 209—218; cf. A,, 1921, ii, 522). — Some important differences 
between the authors^ method {he. cU.) and that of Metzger and Mans 
(A,, 1912, ii, 94; 1913, ii, 344) are pointed out. The method is 
shown to be trustworthy in the presence of large or small (Quantities 
of most dE the imperfcant metals with the exception of calcium, 
aJumininm, chromium, and bismuth. Copper must be in the cupric 
form, whilst antimony retards the reaction consid^biy. The% 
preseime of arsenate ions aocelarates it, and it is thought possible 
that tinder suitable conditions sursenic may be substituted for 
hydrofluoric acid. Magnesium in larger amounts causes the form- 
ation of a white precipitate and lengihens the reaction period 
somewhat. The presence of bismuth disturbs owing to separation 
of basic salts at the low acidity required by the method. Aluminium 
in small quantities may be present, but not caidum. Less per- 
mangmiate is required as the (quantity of calcium increases, the 
probable cause b&ag the formation of a double fluoride of calcium 
and manganese as well as adsorption effects, especially when large 
amounts of calcium ax© present. The colour of the chromium ions 
hinders a correct spectroscopic determination the end-point 
und^ the conditioim prescribed. Att^pts to substitute hydro- 
fluosijido, phosphoric, mr axsenio add for hydroflucuio did not show 
prcmijdiig results. Melhods of modifyii^ the reaction by making 
it the ba^ of ekctrometric and potentiometrio processes are sug- 
■ gested (cf . Muller and Wahfe, A., 1923, ii, 881). A. C. 

Deterxnioation of Maugamse. 6, (See i, 223.) 

Delemiinatlon of Xron In Small Quantities of Biological 

: GezmaBite. E. 

Delarminati^ ol Bismuth. W. AoTSSEssm and A. Msyxe. 4 
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Bromometrio Deteramriatioxis. W. M4.:srcEOT and F. Obee- 
hattseb (Z, anorg, Ghem,, 1924, 139, 40 — 50). — ^Ferrous iron in 
solution is determined by adding standard bypobromite solution, 
acidifying, adding excess of arsenious acid solution, and titrating 
back with bromine (or bromate) after adding phosphoric acid. 
Nitrites are oxidised to nitrates with a known excess of bromine 
in presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate, a reaction which is 
complete in 5 minutes. Excess of alkali arsenite is added and 
titrat^ back with bromine after acidification. Cobalt may be 
determined similarly after precipitation as potassium cobalti- 
nitrite. Tin is oxidised in hydrocMoiie acid solution with bromine, 
and hydrogen peroxide with hypobromous acid, the added reagent 
being titrated back in the usual manner. Carbamide is deter- 
mined in the same way as ammonia, but the hypobromite mixture 
is allowed to react for 10—15 minutes. Sulphurous acid, hydrogen 
sulphide, and thiosulphates are now determined by allowing the 
solution to flow under the surface of a hypobromite solution, 
which is then titrated as above. Hypochlorites may also be 
determined bromometricaUy. Solutions of arsenious acid acidified 
with hydrochloric acid may be used in these titrations when the 
latter are carried out in acid solution. 

[With H. Wettstein.] — ^The bromine-vapour pressures of 0*1JV- 
solutions of bromine in hydrochloric acid, potassium bromide, and 
aoetic acid solutions decrease with increasing concentration of the 
latter solutions, and are greater in hydrochloric acid solutions than 
in potassium bromide solutions of the same normality. Bromine 
solutions in N-potassium bromide are the most suitable for general 
use (cf. A., 1924, ii, 274, 507). S. K. T. 

Selective Determination of Vanaddum in Presence of Iron 
and Chromium. I. Determination of Vanadium in 
Presence of Iron. K. Soioiya {Z. anorg, Chem., 1924, 139, 237 — 
245). — ^The vanadium in a vanadium steel may be determined 
by a modification of Shop’s method of determining iron {cf. A., 
1924, ii, 351). The alloy, which must not contain tungsten, but 
may contain manganese, chrominm, molybdenum, small amounts 
of copper, etc., is dissolved in sulphuric acid; a slight excess of 
potassium permanganate is added and the solution decolorised with 
a few drops of sulphurous acid solution; 15 c.c. of phosphoric 
acid mixture and 3 drops of diphenylamine sulphate solution 
(loc\ cit,) are then added, the whole is diluted to 120—200 c.c. and 
titrated^ at 100° with 0*li\r-ferrous sulphate solution in dilute 
sulphuric acid until the violetrblue solution becomes bright greenish- 
blue. With very large proportions of iron the end-point is not 
distinct. Allowance must be made for oxidation of the indicator. 
The end-point is practic^y independent of the acid concentration, 
although hydrochloric acid must not be used. Kelley and Conant’s 
method {A„ 1916, ii, 274) may also be used with the diphenylamine 
internal indicator. g. K. T. 

Ckdoiir Reaction for GlyceroL I. M* Kolthoff (Pharm, 
WeMkbdy 1924, 61, 1497—1498).^ — ^By oxidation with permanganate 
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and treatment with Schiff’s reagent, glycerol gives a positive color- 
ation in 0-04:% solution. The common organic acids do not inter- 
fere. S. 1. L. 

Determination of Sugar in Blood. (1) M. Gilbert and 
J. C. Bock. (2) E. 6. B. Calvert. — (See i, 179.) 

Detearmination of Free Sugar in Total Blood. H. Bierry 
and L. Moquet.— (S ee i, 179.) 

Colorimetric Determination of Sugar in Blood. F. J. 
Baton. — (S ee i, 180.) 

Di£terentiation of Citric from Tartaric Acid. W. Parbi 
{Oiom. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1924, 6, 537 — 538). — ^With a sulphuric 
acid solution of phosphomolybdio and vanadic acids, citric acid 
gives a deep blue coloration, which becomes green on heating but 
resumes its original colour on cooling. This reaction, which is 
disturbed to some extent by the presence of other compounds, 
serves for the detection of a small proportion of citric acid in tartaric 
acid. [Cf. 1925, 114.] T. H. P. 

Colour Beaction, Supposed Specific for Formaldehyde, 
Produced by Glyocsylic i^id. Fosse and A. Hieulle {CompU 
rend.^ 1924, 1T9, 636~--638).— Glyoxylic acid T^elds with Schrjrver’s 
reagent an intense magenta-red; this coloration has hitherto been 
considered specific for formaldehyde. The reaction is extremely 
sensitive, being given by 0-001 mg. of glyoxylic acid at a concen- 
tration of 1 in 10*. The author considers that the presence of 
formaldehyde in green leaves cannot be regarded as proved. 

H. J. E. 

Efiect of difierent Ammonium Salts in Rothera's Reaction. 
H. W. VAN Urk {PMrm. WeeJMad, 1925, 62, 8 — 10).— Saturated 
solutions of many ammonium salts containing acetone were treated 
with ammonia and sodium nitroprusside; the test is most sensitive 
in presence of ammonium sulphate. There is no relation between 
the solubility and the sensitiveness. S. I. L. 

Action of Sodium Nitroprusside on Acetone and Acetalde- 
hyde. H. W. VAN Uer (PMrm. Weekblad, 1925, 62, 2 — 8).— 
The colorations given by pure acetone and pure acetaldeh 3 ?de in 
presence of sodium nitroprusside in alkaline and acid solutions are 
tabulated ; acetone gives an orange-yellow colour in alkaline solu- 
tion, changing to purplish-red on acidifymg, acetaldehyde re<l<hsh- 
purple in alkaline solution, nearly dischaiged on acidifying. The 
latt^ reaction is attributed to aldol formation, which is reversed 
in acid solution. Both reagents give gre^ colorations on warming 
the alkaline splution. In ammoniacal solution acetaldehyde gives 
no coloration, acetone a violet ring ; for testing for acetone in urine, 
ammonium salts should be present, but alkali tartrates or acetates 
are not necessary. S. I. L. 
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Colour Test for Aniline and Toluidine. H. D. Murray 
{Chem, News, 1925, 130, 23). — ^The amine is dissolved in warm 
50% sulphuric acid and a saturated solution of potassium dichromate 
is added. When no further change in colour takes place, the 
solution is poured into a large excess of water, and rendered alkaline 
with ammonia. Three colour stages are noticed, (i) on the addition 
of the dichromate, (ii) on pouring into water, and (iii) on. making 
alkaline. Aniline gives purple, purple, and dark purple; o-tolu- 
idine, blue, purple to orange-yellow, and bright blue ; m-toluidine, 
green, brown, and dark purple ; p-toluidine, reddish-brown, straw- 
colour, and later darkens slightly. The di-substituted tertiary 
amines give no colour change on pouring into water. I. E. B. 

Interference of Ammonia with the Hypochlorite Reaction 
for Aniline. E. S. West (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1924, 16, 1270 — ^1271). 
-^The inhibitory effect of a relatively low concentration of ammonia 
and its salts on the formation of a violet coloration when calcium 
hypochlorite is added to an aqueous solution of aniline is due to 
its reaction with the hypochlorite and to its effect on the coloured 
product. The effect is largely avoided by acidifying the solution 
or by removing the ammonia by aeration {after making alkaline, 
if ammonium salts are present) before adding the hypochlorite. 
Sodium chloride and other salts also interfere with the reaction 

present in very high concentrations. W. T. K. B. 

Birective Influexice of Substituents in the Benzene Ring. 
I. Chemical Betermination of the Meta Isomeride in some 
Bisuhstituted Derivatives of Benzene- A. W. Eeancob and 
A. J. HhiIi (J. Atmt. Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2498 — ^2505). — ^When 
bromine in aqueous solution (or acidified bromate-bromide solution) 
fe added to a mixture of an o-, m-, and p-derivative of aniline or 
phmiol, the ^-derivatives are completely converted into tribromo 
compounds, whilst the o- and p-derivatives yield dibromo com- 
pounds. lie consumption of bromine by a mixture of isomerides 
is therefore a measure of the proportion of ^3^-isomeride present. 
The method can be extended to nitro compounds by subjecting 
these to a preliminary reduction with titanous chloride, and is 
accui^te to 0'5%. In the case of o- and m-toluidines, o-phenylene- 
diamine, o-aininopheiiol, and p-phenetidine, the bromine titration 
must be carried out below 0"^ to prevent formation of deeply coloured 
oxidation products which mask the end-point. Precipitation of 
partiy-brominated products can be avoided by the use of sufficient 
solvent (alcohol) ; this difficulty is greatest with p-compounds. 
The carboxyl, sulphonio, and aldehyde groups are readily displaced 
by bromine, except at low temperature; from o- and p-amino and 
hydroxy derivatives, the last-named group giving rise to carbon 
monoxide. Quinol does not absorb bromine at ordinary temper- 
ature, ^d pyrocatedbiol, p-phenylenediamine, and p-aminpphenoi 
are nrfiff erent at 0®- Eeortinol is brominat^ , quantitatively, 
mixtoes of it with quinol give low results unless a large exc^ 
brom^ is present. m-Phenylen^iianxine decomposes on 
bromination, but if mixed with an equal amount of resorcinol. 
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both compounds are tribrominated quantitatively, without decom- 
position. Phloroglucinol yields first a precipitate of the tribromo 
derivative, which then redissolves with formation of the compound 
CeBr3(OBr)2*OH, and this is finally converted into the compound 
C0Br3(OBr)g. Both of these are reconverted into the tribromo 
derivative by potassium iodide, so that they do not interfere with 
the determination of pfaloroglucinol by this method. F. G. W. 

Xtetection and Beterroination of Xadican in Urine. S. N. 
Goee,— (S ee i, 186.) 

The Tryptophan-Aldehyde Reaction. E. Komm {Z. physiol, 
Ghem,, 19&, 140, 74 — 79), — In the reaction previously described 
(A., 1923, ii, 194}, the maximum intensity of colour is attained 
only after 5 days in the case of pure solutions of tryptophan, but 
is reached in a few hours in the presence of gelatin. The following 
substances also accelerate the intensification of the colour ; oxidising 
agents, proline, proteins, and polypeptides containing proline or 
proline derivatives. E. S. 

Beterminaiion of Uric Acid hy Benedict’s method. H. 
CJoHBK. — (See i, 184.) 

Betermination of Uric Acid in Urine. Atjpeecht. — (S ee 
i, 187.) 

Colour Beaotiohs dt Cryogenine with Eteavy Metals. L. 
Bobstbt { J. Pharm. CMm., 19M, £vh], 30, 366—368). — Saturated 
aqueous solutions of ciyogwame imct wite neute solutkui® of 
o^rtam metallic salts as follows. O^m^g^lts givearedooIcffatioB; 
mwrtiry salts give a peach ec^our ic^wad by a vioM precipitate 
Vrhidli, if the ^uti<m is ^aken with benzene m e^er, eollc^ as 
a violin ring at the Junction of the liqxnds. Feprio salts give a 
reddish-brown oolora^E, and a ted colour is given by mcderate 
quantiti^ of chromates and dichromates in presence of hydro- 
dilorio add. The sensitiveness is increased if one or two drops 
of hydrogen peroxide are added after the reagents are mixed. 

S. K. T. 

Beterminaticm d Urobilin in Human Hzcreta. Omz and 
Bbbhme.— (S^ i, 187.) 

iTnoresoent Oxidation Prodncts of Bdirobin and their 
Impninnce as Sources (^IhTor In Teste for Urobi^ E. H. 
Babkekschbbk and 0. WnnTsojffK,— {See i, 187.) 

Determination of CSiotesterol and its Esters In TLssues. 
IL J. A. Gabuiibe and F. W. Fi3ce.-H^ b 1^-) 

CbloriHmiric Betermination c4 l^copixL. S. J. B. Conkell. 
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Law of Variation with Temperature of the Conductivity 
of Solid Salts, and Possible Relationship to the Characteristic 
Spectrum of the Metal of the Salt. P. Yajulast (Gompt, rend., 
1925, 180, 206 — ^208). — the liberation of electrons which carry 
the current which flows when an EM.F. is applied to a layer of 
a solid salt (cf. A., 1924, ii, 456) is caused by the absorption 
of radiant energy produced by a monochromatic radiation of wave- 
length A, then the coefficient K which connects the densities of the 
liberat^ electrons, with that of the particles giving rise to them, 
n,{Kn=^n-^) should vary with temperature and foDow the same 
law as this radiation, viz., where A==Planck’s constant, 

c=velocity of light. The wave-lengths. A, calculated in this way 
for the salts of s^um, potassium, and lithium are, within the limits 
of experimental error, those of the chief lines in the spectra of the 
elements. J. W. B. 

Exceptionally Intense Absorption of a Radiation by the 
Emitting Atom. M. de Beoglie and J. Thibaud {Compt. 
rend., 1925, 180, 179 — 180 ; cf . A., 1922, ii, 104). — ^Electrons arising 
from the re-absorption of fluorescent rays emitt^ in the radiator 
itself yield more intense rays than those directly emitt^ under 
the influence of exciting rays. This is demonstrated by a com- 
parison of ihe .E-radiation of tungsten (double a) and the Z^-fluores- 
cent rays of the ionised element (copper, mercury, iodine, and barium) . 
The relative intensity of the second increases with -the atomic 
number, i.e., in a reverse sense to that required by the laws of Bragg 
ami Mcffieley. Atoms which emit y-rays show the greatest prob- 
ability of absorbing this radiation and converting it into photo- 
efectrons. (Cf. Ellis, A., 1921, ii, 422.) J. W. B. 

Excitation of Spark Spectra. S. Weenee {Nature, 1925, 
115, 191—192). — ^The vapour of the element under investigation 
is allowed to escape into a high vacuum from a small hole in a 
crucible heated to 1000°, the vapour being exposed to bombard- 
ment by a strong current of electrons (200 — 500 ma.). Brides 
tibe arc spectra, the spark spectra of sodium, potassium, cadmium, 
and zinc were observed with considerable intensity. In the case 
of lithium, few only of Morand’s lines (A., 1924, ii, 509) were verifi^, 
but most of Schuler’s r^uits {Naiurmss., July 11, 1924) were con- 
firaied. A scheme is given of the terms of the doublet spectrum, 
in which the effective quantum numbers of the various terms are 
very similar to those for helium. With an accelerating potential 
of 150—200 volts, the intensity of the line 5485 A. decreased very 
rapidly relatively to the arc lin^. The spark spectrum of litiiium 
jJso excited, but with a smaller relative intensity, together 
with the arc spectrum, by iheans of an arc between ilie crucible 
said anode. A. A. E. 

voXi. cxxvHT. ii. 7 
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Line Spectrum of Nitrogen and Ionised Oxygen. P. Croze 
{Oompt rend,, 1925, 180, 277— 279) —In an earlier paper {ibid.y 
1924, 179, 1603) it was shown that in the spectrum of ionised nitrogen 
the most important triple combination terms are multiplets 
PP'zi ^ present paper, ^3/3 are added, fol- 

lowing the rule of alternation, the line spectrum of ionised oxygen 
(0+) should be due to coaSibinations of pairs of terms. The author^s 
work on the Zeeman effect (A., 1914, ii, 600) using Lande’s 
rules (Z. Physihy 1923, 15, 189) gives quadruple tsombinations m 
the visible region. They are, as in nitrogen, of the type ps (Lande), 
pd, df, pp\ p'd\ dd'. B. A. M. 

Conditions for Appearance, and Structure, of Bands of 
Silver between A=3330 and A=3358. E. Bengtsson and 

SvEKSSOsr {Gompt, rend,, 1925, 180, 274 — ^276; cf. A., 1924, ii, 
78). — ^The arc spectrum 6f silver chloride in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen has been photographed in the second order, using a 
concave grating. It can be expressed as two Deslandres series 
P and B, Hie absent member m—0 is taken as origin. If F and / 
are initial and final energy states of the molecule, n and m corre- 
spond respectively with nuclear and rotational vibrations ; 
P(m)=F(nm)—f(n'm+l) and B{m)=F(nm+l)—f(n'm). Two rela- 
tions are given corresponding with the initial and final states of 
the molecule emitting light : and A/87r2A"=6-6, 

where h is the Planck con^ant. A' and A" are moments of inertia. 
Similar results were obtained with gold and copper (A., 1924, ii, 
78). 

The conditions for appearance of tifib* bands and the size of the 
moment of inertia lead to the view that a dipole AgH is present. 

E. A. M. 

Excitation of Forbidden Spectral Lines. P. D. Foote, 
T. Takamtne, and E. L. Chenauet {Nature, 1925, 115, 265). — 
The mercury line lS—2p^ (Paschen’s notation), the corresponding 
line of zinc, and both 1^8— 2pi and l/S~-2p3 of cadmium have been 
excited in the positive column of a hot-cathode discharge. The 
spectrum observed was of the arc "type, only a few spark lines 
appear^. The cadmium lines 2239, 2267, 2307, and 2329 A. 
(belonging to the group 2p—2p^) were sharply absorbed by the 
positive glow. An unknown absorption line at 3086-7 was observed. 

. A. A. E. 

Mercury Line 2270"A.. (IS— 2pi). T. Takamine and M. 
Fukuba (Physical Bev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 23 — ^29). — ^The mercury line 
2270 A. was excited with an intensity intermediate between that of 
2302 (2^2— 9^2) ^d 2323 {2p2—M^ by means of the branched arc 
of a mercury lamp of suitable form. In a heavy condensed discharge 
the lines 2270 and 2345 {2p^’—os) are shifted about 0*1 A. towards 
the red whereas 2564 (2p2~"4^) Is displaced by an equal amount 
in the opposite direction. A. A. E. 

Cathode Spectra of Metals and their Salts. M. TCtm ttra 
and G. Nakamura {Japan, J. Phys,, 1924, 3, 29—41). — ^The spectra 
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were obtained by using a vacuum tube with an aluminium anode 
and a cathode consisting of salts, chiefly chlorides, of the metals. 
The tube was excited by an induction coil or high-tension trans- 
former and tie glow at the cathode was focussed on the slit of the 
spectroscope.^ The results for magnesium, tin, and lead are shown in 
plates. The spectra resembled those of the spark. Zinc, cadmium, 
and bismuth presented the characteristics of the arc. Calcium, 
strontium, and barium gave only a few lines of their spectra. Tin 
gave both long and short lines, the former being ascribed to Sn+, 
the latter to Sn'*'+. E. B. L. 

Cathode Spectra of Metals. M. Kimxjra and G. Naeajvixjra 
{Japan, J. Phys,, 1924, 3, 43 — 44). — Similar results to those obtained 
with tin (cf . preceding abstract) were found for cadmium, aluminium, 
zinc, and lead. Long lines were attributed to singly ionised atoms 
and shorter lines to atoms with two positive charges. E. B. L. 

Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Niobium. W. F. 
Meggers (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1924, 14, 442 — 446).^ — ^The 
data for the arc spectrum of niobium have been examin^ from 
the point of view of certain properties of spectral lines in multiplet 
structures, such as constant wave-number differences, temperature 
classification, intensity rules accompanying transitions of azimuthal 
and inner quantum numbers, and Zeeman effect. The spectrum 
appears to possess structures similar to that of vanadium (Meggers, 
A., 1923, ii, 673 ; 1924, ii, 365). The ultimate rays which are most 
sensitive for the purposes of chemical analysis are 4100*99, 4079*73, 
and 4058*99 A. M. S. B. 

Spectrum of Iron. M. A. Cataean {Anal. Fis. Quim., 1924, 
22, 398 — 408; cf. A., 1924, ii, 435).— Six new multiplets formed 
with terms previously known have been found in the spectrum of 
iron. Ten new levels, only partially classified, originating two sets 
of multiplets, are also shown. Complete data, including also the 
results of Laporte (A., 1924, ii, 364), are given in tabular form. 

G. W. R. 

Spark Spectrum of Potassium. W. DAmoEN {Z. Fhysih, 
1924, 29, 2^L — ^266). — ^Measurements of wave-lengths in the spark 
spectrum of potassium between 3400 and 7000 A, have been made. 
Potassium electrodes in argon at a few mm. pressure were employed. 
The mean error in measurement was 3/1000 A. The resembl^ce 
of the spark spectrum of potassium to the arc spectrum of argon 
shows at least a qualitative agreement with Kossel and Sommer- 
feld^s displacement law (A., 1919, ii, 378). M. S. B. 

Cozmexiou between the Spectra of Argon and Ionised 
Potassium. T. L. be Bruin and P. Zeeman 1925, 

115, 116 — 117). — ^An examination of the results of Dahinen (cf. 
preoedmg abstract) with ionised potassium. The ciifference of 
about 847 is not characteristic, but that of about 1696 is preseht 
as 1712; also, 418*2 replaces 414, Some groups have been found 

7—2 
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of regularly distributed Hues exhibiting a regular distribution of 
intensities. Five examples of “ quintete ” are given. A, A. E. 

Spark Spectra of Tui^sten and Mercury in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. Baybn {Gompt rend,, 1925, 180, 57—59). — ^The 
spark spectra of tungsten and mercury in the region between 
1850 and 2100 A. have been investigated and a large number of 
new lines are tabulated, W. H.-R. 

Spark Spectrum of Tungsten in the Schumann Region. 
L. and E. Bloch (Compt rend., 1925, 180, 133— 135).— A list is 
given of some 360 lines in the spark spectrum of txmgsten between 
1826 and 1453 A. 6. M. B. 

Electromagnetic Analysis of Positive Rays. R. Dopel 
{Ann, PhysiJc, 1925, [iv], 76, 1-28),— The positive rays were produced 
in the usual manner, the gas streaming through a fine papillary into 
the discharge bulb or cylinder and thence through the cathode 
into the inspection chamber maintained at the iSighest possible 
vacuum. The parabolas obtained by combined electric and mag- 
netic deflection were observed on a wiUemite screen, and the energy 
along the line obtained when the magnetic field alone was used 
was measured by a sensitive thermo-couple. With a sufficiently 
high discharge potential energy curves for hydrogen show maxima 
on the positive side at distances approximately in the ratio 1 : \/2 : 2 
and are attributed to molecules, fast atoms, and slow atoms. On 
the negative side, only fast and slow atoms are obtained, the nega- 
tively charged molecules being less stable. Addition of oxygen 
increases the relative number of molecules. 

In addition to the usual features, the parabolas showed 
cules and He* atoms. From the nature of the beading on the^ 
bolas the author deduces the existence in the dark space of P 
N4, and H^. E. B. 

Asymmetric Emission of Electrons by X-Rays. W. S 
(PhysikaL Z„ 1924, 25, 547 — 5B0), — ^The asymmetrical emissii 
of electrons horn a metal film placed in a beam of X-rays was 
examined by means of thin films of five difierent metals, sputtered 
on cefluloid. The number of electrons emitted from the surface 
from which the X-rays emerged was always greater than from the 
surface on which the X-rays were incident, but the ratio of these 
two quantities decreased with increasing atomic weight. By 
retaining the slowest electrons by means of a retarding electric 
field or by means of a thin layer of a non-conductor painted on the 
film, the asymmetry was increased, being greater the smaller the 
atomic weight. Purther, the magnetic spectra of the incident and 
emergent beams of electrons from a thin copper foil were simul- 
taneously photographed. The maxima in both spectra corresponded 
with the same electron velociti^, and the intensity of slow electrons 
was greater on the incident side, whilst that of the fastest electrons 
was greater on the emergent side. The as3mimetry thus appeared 
to depend chiefly on the fast photo-electrons and not, or only 
to a small extent, on the slower Compton electrons. L. P. B, 
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Electronic Bombardment of Metal Surfaces. H. B. Farns- 
worth {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 41 — 51 ), — Curves coi^tmoted 
to show the ratio of secondary (emergent) to primary (incident) 
electron current as a function of the primary velocity depended 
on the previous heat treatment of the metals copper, silver, gold, 
tungsten, platinum, palladium, magnesium, and aluminium, but 
characteristic curves were obtained after heating the metals of 
higher m. p. to redness for some time. Velocity distribution curves 
of the secondary electrons are also given. Variation in the treat- 
ment of the copper surface and the effect of simultaneous exposure 
to radiation from a silica mercury arc were also studied. 

A. A, E. 

Resonance Radiation and the Correspondence Principle. 
C. 6 . Darwin {Nature, 1925, 115, 81 — 82). — ^A discussion of the 
effect of the results of Wood and EUett {Proc, Roy. Soc,^ 1923, A, 
103, 396) on the validity of the quantum theory, and a consideration 
of modifications. A weU-known classical theorem, on application 
of the correspondence principle, specifies that ff an atom can emit 
circular waves of equal frequency in either sense, then it can also 
emit linear waves. There is, however, no direct evidence for the 
emission of purely circular or linear waves from a single atom in 
the absence of a magnetic field; in presence of such a field, the 
degeneracy disappears. The theorem is not consonant with the 
physical reality of Bohr’s orbits, but a new conception arises that 
a definite statement of phase is required ; if this is so, it is not sur- 
prising that the older theory fails. Modifications concerning the 
conception of emission without disturbance of the existing ideas of 
quantised orbits of the electrons are considered and a serious diffi- 
culty in the hypothesis is specified. A. A. E. 

Simple Method for Quantitative Studies of Ionisation 
Phenomena in Gases. I. LANGMtnR and H. A. Jones {Science, 
1924, 59, 380—383). — A simple type of tube contains no grid, the 
filament being mounted axisSUiy within a cylindrical electrode and 
passing through holes in the centres of end plates within, but not 
touchiug, the cylinder. The current-voltage curves obtained yield 
practically full information regarding the number and distribution 
of velocities of the electrons in the ionised gas. Experiments with 
argon and mercury vapour permit the recognition of five distinct 
classes of electrons in the ionised gas : {a) Primary electrons from 
the cathode. (6) Electrons scattered through small angles by 
elastic collisions (for mercury, none were observed), (c) Electrons 
which suffer a definite loss of energy ; for mercury vapour, Eldridge’s 
results {Physical Rev,, 1922, 20, 456) are confirmed, {d) Secondary 
electrons of moderate velocity, probably due to photo-electric 
emission from atoms of gas, ultra-violet radiation being produced 
from atoms excited by primary electrons, (e) Secondary electrons 
of low velocity, produced in by far the greatest number. Experi- 
ments are in progress using hydrogen, hehum, nitrogen, neon, and 
carbon monoxide, A. A. E. 
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Widtli of Rays in tb.e Balmer Series in the Oscillatii^ 
Discharge. (Mlle.) M. Hakot {CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 54 — 
56). — ^The -width of the and Hy rays in the Bahner series in hydro- 
gen has been determined. If the capacity and potential are C 
and y, respectively, and if the period of the oscillating discharge 
is T, the wave-lengih of the latter may be written \== VT. The 
width of the lines increases with increasing C and V, and with de- 
creasing T (or X). No change in the width of the lines occurs ii G and 
T are simultaneously changed so that GjT remains constant, or if 
V and T are simultaneously changed so that F/? is coi^tant. The 
maximum intensity of the current I^^^irCVlT, and, H G, V, and 
T are all varied, a smooth curve is obtained if the width of a given 
line is plotted against The curve for the one line may be 
derived from that for the other by multiplying the ordinate (repre- 
senting width of line) by a constant factor. W. H.-R. 

Mobilities of the Positive Ions in Helium." H. B. Wahlin 
(Proc. Nai. Acad. ScL, 1924, 10, 475).— The value of the mobility 
observed depends on the time that elapses between the formation 
of the ion and the instant it enters the field in which the mobility 
is measu 3 red. Having checked the results of previous workers in 
the case of air, the author has applied the same method to a mon- 
atomic gas, helium, and finds the ratio of the mobilities of the aged 
to the unaged ion to be approximately 1 :\/3, which, on the assumption 
that the mobility varies inversely as the square root of the mass, 
indicates a cluster of three helium atoms. E. B. L. 

Mobili-fy of Negative Ions in Flames by the Hall EiSect 
Method. J. S. Watt {Pbysiccd Bet?., 1925, [ii], 25, 69—74).— 
For a flame containing potassium carbonate, the mobility of negative 
ions decreased from 26 m./sec. for 1 volt /cm. when the potential 
gradient was 1 volt /cm., to 16 m./sec. for a gradient of 30 volts/cm. 
For a salt-free flame the values were 26*5 m./sec. for 5 volts/cm. 
cand 16 m./sec. for 50 volts/cm. The mobility was scarcely affected 
by wide variation of concentration. The Hall effect varies slightly 
with the direction of the magnetic field, the asymmetry being 
greater the greater the amount of salt in the flame. A. A. E. 

Disturbing Influence of an Electric Field on the Zeeman 
Efiect in Spectral Lines. H. C. Urey {Z. Physih, 1924, 29, 
86^90 ; cf. Kgl. Danske Videnskab. Sdsh. rncUh.-fys. Medd., 1924, 
6, 2).— In continuation of previous work on the &eman effect in 
hydrogen, ihe d^eneration of the atomic or ionic system for certaiu 
values of the magnetic field, in the absence of an electric field, has 
been dkoussed mathematically. The state under consideration 
is reached when certain frequencies in the motion of the atom, 
namely, the frequency of prece^on of the orbit of the electron 
in its plane, ^d the fe^uency of precession of the plane of the orbit 
rouiKi an axis parallel to the magnetic field, become equal to one 
another. The difficulties and limits are considered of an experi- 
mental study of the phenomenon by examining the behaviour with 
a varying magnetic field, combined with an electric field at right- 
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angles, too weak to affect appreciably the energy of the system 
composed of the positive nucleus and negative electron. 

M. S. B. 

Distribution of Electric Field in Metal Arcs and the Stark 
Effect observed in Arcs of Silver, Copper, Magnesimn, 
Chromium, Nickel, Cobalt, Iron, and Ten other Metals. 
H. Nagaoka and Y. Stjgitjra {Japan. J. Phys., 1924, 3, 45 — ^73). — 
The authors produced a stable arc by using a 500 volt d.c. generator 
with a large inductance and capacity across the electrodes. The 
potential <£op across the arc was measured and from it the electric 
field and its gradient were deduced. For obtaining Stark effect 
they found a small drop of metal the preferable form of anode; 
in the case of silver, copper, magnesium, zinc, cadmium, and alu- 
minium the lines belonging to the same series are similarly affected. 
In iron there are six types of change due to the electric field, but 
it is the spark and not the arc lines which are affected. This method 
can be employed for sorting the lines as in the Zeeman effect. 
Many new lines were observed, due to the presence of the strong 
electric field. The spectra are reproduced in a set of plates. 

E. B. L, 

Life of Metastable Helium. F. M. Kannenstine {Astrop'hys. 
J., 1924, 59, 133 — 141). — The life of metastable helium atoms is 
1/140 second. The critical frequency was independent of the 
pressure over a large range of pressure, a condition which is con- 
sidered to be caused by a long-lived abnormal atom. The departure 
of the critical frequency-pressure curve from a straight line at low 
pressures is interpreted from the point of view of diffusion of the 
atoms from the arc space. The abnormal atoms are stable in pure 
helium, but revert to the normal atoms in the presence of impurities , 

e., in circumstances in which the selection principle is violated. 

A. A. E. 

Life of Metastable Helium. A. J. Demtstbr {Astrophys. J., 
1924, 59, 142 — 147 ; cf. preceding abstract). — ^A mathematical 
conrideration of Kannenstine’s experiments {ibid,^ 1922, 55, 345) 
supports the view that at the higher pressures the meta^able 
state is destroyed only by collision with some impurity, and tends 
to discredit the sugge^on that radiation is handed on from atom 
to atom. A. A. E. 

Life Periods of Excited Atoms. W. Gerlach and W. ScntiTZ 
{PhysiJcal. Z., 1925, 26, 33 — 35). — On a basis of measurements 
of thermal energies and of the energy of the Zeeman separation, 
the limiting values of 10*"'^ to 10"® second are deduced for the 
periods of existence of mercury and sodium atoms in the excited 
states Na 2p and Hg 2^2- F. G. T, 

Electric Field of Ions and Neutral Salt Action. P. Debye 
and J, MoAijlay {PhysikaL Z., 1925, 28 , 22 — ^29). — Continuing 
previous work (A,, 1924, ii, 387), it is shown that neutral salt action 
and the salting-out effect are to be attributed to changes in the 
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dielectric constant on dissolving solutes in a solvent. The electrical 
work term in the previously deduced expression for the osmotic 
pressure of dilute electrolyte solutions is a function of the dielectric 
constant of the solution. This latter is generally decreased by the 
addition of a non-electrolyte with a consequent variation in the 
electrical work term and so of the osmotic pressure. In the salting- 
out eS^t a rise of dielectric constant is produced by the precipitation 
of the non-electrolyte to counteract the increase of the electric 
field due to the addition of an electrolyte, 

A mathematical treatment on this basis leads to an expression for 
the total osmotic pressure of a mixed solution of electrolyte and 
non-electrolyte of the form where Py,Ps are the 

osmotic pressures of the non-electrolyte and electrolyte singly, and 
p is a term involving the dielectric constant of the solvent, the radius 
of the ions, and a coefficient in an interpolation formula for the 
effect of the non-electrolyte on the dielectric constant of the solvent. 
By use of ciyoscopic data of Bivett for mixed solutions of sugar 
and electrolytes, it is shown that values are obtained from the above 
expression for ionic radii agreeing with accepted values. 

An expression is also obtained for the activity of a non-electrolyte 
in the presence of an electrol 5 rfce. Application of this gives a cal- 
culated increase of 19% in the activity of a sugar solution on the 
addition of 04 mol. of potassium chloride per litre, which is in 
agreement with the rise of inversion velocity (15%) found by 
Arrhenius. F, G. T. 

Po^ibility of Reproducixig the Electrical Conditions of 
the Nitrcgen Afterglow. W. H. B. Cambboh {Nature^ 1925, 
115, 122). — ^Photographs through a neutral wedge of the spectrum 
of the afterglow at points 17-8 cm. apart in a tube through which 
glowing nitrogen was pumped show^ no pronounced energy dis- 
placement. file ^-group of the afterglow spectrum cannot be 
reproduced from discharge tubes contaming nitrogen and argon; 
neither does the spectrcm of the light from discharges through 
ammonia in high-pressure argon yield evidence of the occurrence 
of a- or p-groups. Further, the band spectrum of iodine in the 
presence of high-pressure argon did not display the relative intensity 
chauges charactOTstic of the afterglow. Thus, although there are 
Severn points of resemblance between the electrical conditions of 
the afterglow and those existing wheu a imld discharge is passed 
ihrough high-pressure argon, specific effects in the former appear 
incapable of reproduction in the latter case. A. A. E. 

InfLnence of Temperature on tlie Photo-electric Effect. 
J, R. Nielsbn {Fhyakal Ser., 1925, [ii], 25, 30-40).— Millikan’s 
suggestion that in tiie photo-electric effect the energy of the light 
is transferred to the free electrons of the metals as well as to the 
boiUMi electrons is discussed. The expression is® 

deduced, wheain is the threshold frequency, <f>p is the gain in 
potartial energy accompanying the transference of a free electron 
frmn the metal to the surrounding electron atmosphere, and Ejt 
the average kinetic energy of a free electron within the metal. The 
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temperature variation of the threshold frequency or of the long 
wave-length limit is proportional to the Thomson coefficient. The 
photo-electric current from aluminium for 2537 A. remained con- 
stant within 0*5% when the target was cooled from 400® to 100®. 

A. A. E. 

Thomson Circuit in the Study of Magnetic Spectra. N. 
NrETiUN {Z. Physik, 1924, 29, 288 — ^293). — ^A method has been 
devisedfor the determination of the apparent magnetic permeabilities, 

and fjLn, of iron wire. This can be used for very thick wire and 
for very smaE quantities of material, is less than fik and the fij^- 

spectrum is much more complicated than the jUi-spectrum. The 
results are in agreement with the viscoso-elasticity theory (Arkadiev, 
ibid,, 1924, 27, 37). M. S. B. 

Reversible Permeability. R. Gans (Z. Physik, 1924, 29, 
270 — ^271). — ^Polemical against XJUer (VerJi, deut, physikal. Ges., 
1924, [iii], 5, 2). M. S. B. 

The Constant A in the Weiss-Curie Law. B. Cabrera 
(Aiml, Pis. Quim,, 1924, 22, 463 — 475). — ^Theoretical. The author 
discusses the theories of paramagnetism of Langevin and Ehrenfest. 
The reality of the magneton of Weiss as a natural unit implies that 
in any suggested organisation of electrons in the atom the resulting 
magnetic moment must always be a whole multiple of the magneton. 
The significance of the constant A in the Weiss-Curie law is also 
discussed. G. W. R. 

Thermo-im^etic Studies of certain Solutions. A. 
Dxtperter {AtkA. Pis, Quim,, 1924, 22, 383 — ^397). — Determinations 
have been made of the value A in the Weiss-Gurie law k{T-\-A)^C, 
where k is the molecular susceptibility, using solutions of nickel 
nitrate and manganese nitrate, respectively. For nickel the value 
of A obtained is —2, and for manganese, —25. In each case the 
value is approximately constant. From these values and previous 
measurements of #c, the magneton number for nickel is found to be 
15‘96±0-05 and for manganese 28*06rtf)*08. The magneton 
number thus found for nickel is identical with that found for the 
solid salts, whilst for manganese it is less by unity than that bbtamed 
for solid salts. G. W. R. 

Magnetisation Numbers of the Bare Earths. S. Meyer 
(Physikal. Z,, 1925, 26, 51 — 54 ). — ^The magnetic susceptibilities 
of a number of rare earth elements have been determined and agree 
with values obtained independently by B. Cabrera (private com- 
munication). Plotted agaiost atomic number the values lie on 
two parabolic curves, maxima being occupied by the pairs Pr, 
Nd, and Dy, Ho. An attempt is made to correlate th^e values 
with the Bohr structure of these atoms. La, Lu, and Hf, in 
which the 6.6.6. and 8.8.8.8, electron groups completed, aye 
diamagnetic. Paramagnetism occurs in those atoms in which the 
8.8.8.8. group is in course of completion. Ladenbuig’s view 
(A., 1920, ii, 301) that magnetic susceptibility is determine by the 

■ » sir . 
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arrangement of the inner rather than the valency electrons is con- 
firmed. F. G. T. 

Chemical Studies on the Isotopes of Lead. H, BREiv:srEN 
{CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 282— 284).— Dillon, Clarke, and Hinchy 
(A., 1922, ii, 710) recorded a partial separation of the isotopes of 
radioactive lead by means of the Grignard reaction on lead chloride, 
using the method of Soddy and Hyman (T., 1914, 105, 1402) for 
atomic weight determination. The author has repeated the work 
using the method of Hichards (A., 1908, ii, 281) for the atomic 
weight of lead. The fractionation through lead tetraethyl gave 
mean values 207*15 and 207*155 for ordinary lead and 206*87 and 
206*88 for a mixture of equal parts of orchbaary lead and radio- 
active lead (atomic weight 206*55). The method does not therefore 
result in a separation of the isotopes. R. A. M. 

Atomic Weight of Silicon. Analysis of Silicon Chloride. 
0. HoNiGSCHMm and M. Stetsthetl (Z. anorg, GJiem,, 1924, 141, 
101 — 108). — ^The silicon tetrachloride was purified by repeated 
fractional distillation in a high vacuum, and the purity tested by 
measurement of the vapour pressure at 0® (76*6 mm.). The resulting 
chloride was free from hydrochloric acid and higher chlorides. 
It was decomposed by sodium hydroxide solution, and the chlorine 
precipitated with silver nitrate. From the ratio SiCI^ : 4Ag (0= 
35*457; Ag== 107*88) a mean of four analyses gave Si=28*105, 
with a mean deviation of ±0*003. The authors regard this as in 
favour of Baxter's value Si=28*063, and against the generally- 
accepted former value 28*3. L. L. B. 

Atomic Weight of Chlorine. (Mlle.) E. Gleditsch (/. Chim. 
physique, 1924, 21, 456 — 460), — ^No difference could be detected 
in the atomic weights of chlorine contained in carefully purified 
silver chloride prepared from (a) volcanic ammonium chloride pro- 
duced in an eruption of Vesuvius, (b) water from a depth of 1573 m. 
in the Calumet and Hecla mines near Lake Superior, and (c) ordinary 
barium chloride. W. H.-R. 

Atomic Weight of Srconinm. 0. Honigschmid, E. Ziistl, 
and F. Gootalez (AtioI. Fis. Quim., 1924, 22, 432— ^62). — ^The 
occurrence of hafnium together with zirconium has necessitated a 
revision of the atomic weight of zirconium. After removal of the 
greater part of the hafnium by fractional crystallisation of the 
potassium double fluorides and correction for the small amounts 
of hafnium remaining, as shown by X-ray examination, the mean 
value for the atomic weight of zirconium, determined by way of the 
bromide, is given as 91*22. This is in good agreement with the 
value obtained by Venable and Bell (A., 1924, ii, 690) and deducible 
bom Aston's data for the isotope of zirconium (A., 1924, ii, 690), 
assuming that the fourth isotope (96) is pr^ent in inappreciable 
amount. G. W. R. 

iM^i^^Eninataon of the Atomic Weight of Selenium. P. 
BRTnexAOTS, F. LAEORTimE, and L. Verbruggen {Bvll. Soc. chim, 
1924, 33, 587 — 612). — Selenium was purified by several 
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repetitions of the following treatment : solution in nitric acid, 
evaporation of the solution to dr3niess, sublimation of the selenium 
dioxide obtained, and reduction of the sublimate with dry ammonia. 
The element was converted into hydrogen selenide by '^ect com- 
bination with hydrogen at 700° and by means of the action of water 
on aluminium selenide prepared by fusing the two elements together. 
In all cases the gas was purified by condensation in a mixture of solid 
carbon dioxide and alcohol. By direct weighing, a litre of hydrogen 
selenide was found to weigh at 0° and 760 mm. 3*6624 g. (mean of 
53 determinations); the atomic weight of selenium is, therefore, 
79*23. A. R. R 

Atomic Weight of Bismuth. A. Classen and G. Strauch 
{Z. anorg, 1924, 141, 82 — ^94). — ^The atomic weight of bismuth 

has been determined by means of the combustion of bismuth tri- 
phenyl, previously purified by distillation in a high vacuum. In 
contact with oxalic acid, the oxalate is formed (cf. Classen and Ney, 
A., 1921, ii, 119), which, by heating in a stream of oxygen, yields 
an oxide free from carbon. The apparatus employed was a modi- 
fication of that devised by Richardh, in which the initial weighing 
out, the combustion, and the final weighing all take place in the 
same vessel. As a mean of fifteen experiments, the value 208*989 
was obtained for the atomic weight. This con&ms the value 209 
found by Classen and Ney, and contradicts that (208) given by von 
Schneider and Gutbier. L. L. B. 

Distribution of Length of a-Particles of Polonium in Oxygen 
and Nitrogen. I. Curie and N. Yamada {Oompt. rend,, 1924, 
179, 761 — ^763). — ^About four hundred particles were measured 
from nitrogen, a somewhat smaller number from oxygen; the 
general form of the curves of distribution of length is similar to that 
found with air by Curie (A., 1923, ii, 207). The difference in the 
actual values is attributed to the use of radiation from a greater 
mass of polonium than that employed hitherto, so that absorption 
at the surface of the radiation source may have occurred. The 
conclusion is reached that the difference ha form between Bragg’s 
oxygen and nitrogen curves is due to the law of variation of ionisation 
with length of the a-partiole. H. J. E. 

Secondary p-Rays produced in a Gas by X-Rays. P. Auger 
{Gompt, rend., 1925, 18©, 65 — 68; cf. A., 1924, ii, 286, 440). — ^When 
X-rays are passed into pure argon only secondary p-rays are pro- 
duced, but, if the argon is diluted with hydrogen, tertiary p-rays of 
a few millimetres range are also formed. In Inypton dfiuted with 
hydrogen, the tertiary rays have a range comparable with that 
of the secondary rays, and there are traces of quaternary p-rays. 
The tertiary rays start from the same origin as the secondary and 
are distinguish^ from the latter in that they are not affects by 
changes in the tension of the exciting X-rays^ Their production is 
explained as follows : if the initial X-ray ionises an atom deeply 
(e.g.j in the X shell) the vacant space is very soon taken by an election 
from one of the outer shells (e,g., the Z shell) with liberation of 

7*-— 2 
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energy. This energy may be given oflE as electromagnetic radiation, 
but generally this radiation is reabsorbed by the same atom -with 
the loss of an electron from one of the outer layers, and this produces 
the tertiary p-ray. Hie process may be repeated, -with emission of 
Quatemary or S-ravs, until the outermost shell of electrons is reached. 

W. H.-R. 

Magnetic S;^ctrum of the Ergh Speed p-Rays of Thorium- 
jB+C. D. K. Yovaijovttgh and J. d’Espijste {Oompt. rend.^ 
1925, 180, 202 — ^203). — ^Hie magnetic spectrum of the P-rays of 
thorium-JB+C^ is found to contain, in addition to those dis- 
covered by Meitner (A., 1922, ii, 732), a band of rapid, but feeble, 
ra 3 rs extending to Hp (gauss per cm.)=6800 with a strong doublet 
at 6480. In addition, there are two rays at 11,000 and 18,000 and 
probably another at 40,000. The values of the other rays are in 
good agreement with those obtained by Meitner. J. W. B. 

Absorption of p-Rays by Matter. G. Foubiotr {CompL 
rend., 1925, 180 , 284 — ^287). — mixture of radium-D and -E in 
equilibrium was used as a source so that the experiments were 
concerned only with the P-radiation from radium-^^ and with a 
small quantity of a more absorbable P-ray. The coejEcient of absorp- 
tion, ft /p, was measured for carbon, aluminium, copper, molybdenum, 
silver, and tin, using the expression where m/s is the 

mass of absorbing material per sq. cm., ft the ordinary absorption 
coefficient, and p the density of the material, p/p is ind^ependent of 
experimental arrangement and varies with the absorbent and with 
the velocity of the p-rays absorbed. The linear relation p/p=a+ 6 iV' 
(a=15, 6=0142, JN’=atomic number) holds accurately for the 
gincipal p-radiation of radium-^B with the above elements absorbing. 
For the oilier p-rays the expression found to hold is p/p=65+0-615 N, 
i,e., the constants are 4-33 times greater than before. R. A. M, 

Study of Characteristic Spectra of 7 -Rays by Crystal 
Di&action. J. Thibaxjd (Compt rend,^ 1925, 180, 138 — ^140). — 
The results obtained previously for the frequencies of y-rays, by 
the examination of the secondary P-radiations they excite, have 
been confirmed by a direct examination of their dfeaction by a 
caystal by de Broglie’s method. Examination of the radiation 
from radium in equilibrium with its products confirms the two lines 
found by Rutherford and Andrade near 1 ° 30' (A., 1914, ii, 698). 
The present experimental method has, however, extended the range 
of the observations to rays of an mergy of at least 236,000 volts. 
The radiation from radiothorium showed four lihes of wave-lengths 
0*168, 0*145, 0*062, and 0*052 A. Of these lines the last mentioned 
was also found by the examination of the p-spectrum excited in 
kad, t^th^ with two others of energy 2*73 and 2*98x10^ volts 
resp^ively which were not detected by the diffraction method. 
GonjBrmaiym d two of the lines enumerated is also found in the. ; 
measurements of Meitner (A., 1922, ii, 416) and of Ellis {ibid.y 466). 

G. M.B. 
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Higii-Energy y-Ray from Thorium Disintegration Products, 
D, H. Black {Nature^ 1925, 115, 226). — ^New measurements have 
been made of the spectra of thorium-B, -<7, and -Z). Two lines of 
high energy, viz., 2-55 and 2-62x10® volts, and possibly a third of 
slightly greater energy, have been observed. No lines appear 
between Siese and those of an energy of about 0*8 X 10® volts. 

A. A. E. 

Capacity for Emanating of Finely-divided Precipitates as 
a means of Determining Surface Variation. 0. Hahist 
(Annalen^ 1924, 440, 121 — 139). — ^The capacity for emanating 
possessed by a compound when mixed with an appropriate radio- 
active substance, ^.e., the ratio of the amount of emanation diffusing 
out at the ordinary temperature to the total amount the active 
material can theoretically give, increases with the degree of sub- 
division of the compound (of. Z, EleMrochem,, 1923, 27, 189). The 
procedure previously described, which gave qualitative results, is 
now combined with Paneth and Vorwerk’s method (A., 1922, ii, 
618), so that, when large quantities of active material are used, 
quantitative results are obtained. Investigations on ferric hydroxide 
hydrogels and alcogels are recorded. Grels precipitated in the cold 
have a higher emanation capacity than those precipitated in the 
hot, and moist gels than dry gels, although the reason of the latter 
is probably not the increase in the size of the crystals. The eman- 
ation capacity tends to zero on heating and its original value is not 
attained on cooling; it decreases rapidly with dry gels on ageing, 
whereas for moist alcogels it is constant and, for moist hydrogeb, 
nearly so. The ageing phenomena in dry and moist hydrogels are 
reversible. The emanation coefficient of nickel hydroxide gels 
sinks extremely rapidly on drying; it is very sensitive to traces of 
impurities in this case. S. E* T. 

Thoron. B. ' Batsoha [Z, jphysikdl. chem. Unterr,^ 1924, 37, 
117 — 118; from Ghem, Zentr., 1924^ n, 1149). — An experiment is 
described for demonstrating the exponential character of the decay 
of thoron, showing that its half- value period is about 53 seconds. 

G.W.E. 

Determination of Raditim. (Mivie.) P. Cubte. — (S ee ii, 241.) 

Decomposition of Mercury Atoms. L. Kaul [Metallbdrse, 
14, 1432; from Chem. ZerUr., 1924, ii, 1049). — ^The conversion of 
mercury into gold (Miethe and Stammreich, Naiurwisa,^ 12, 597) is 
attributed to the loosening effect of the ultra-violet rays on the 
hydrogen atoms in the mercury atom, which is regarded as built 
up of hydrogen, helium, and carbon atoms. The hydrogen atoms 
are unable to resume their place in the system when the ultra- 
violet light is withdrawn, and by the removal of four hy^ogen 
atoms the gold atom is formed. it. B. 

Theory of the Periodic System. A. SoivGHEBEELn 
Z,y 1925, 26, 70 — 74). — A theoretical paper in which is discussed 
the distribution of electrons among atomm levels according to the 
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3 olieme suggested by Stoner (this vol., ii, 85). This is compared 
with the Bohr distribution and its bearing on the optical and 
magnetic properties of the elements considered. F. G. T. 

Application of the Correspondence Principle to Degenerate 
Systems and the Relative Intensities of Band Lines. E. 0. 
Kemble {Physical Eev., 1925, [ii], 25, 1 — ^22). — ^In an attempt to 
harmonise the Kratzer half integral quantum numbers with the 
sjmametry in the intensities of the two branches of the hydrogen 
chloride band at 346 /a, treatment of the molecule as a degenerate 
system with but one quantum condition for two de^ees of freedom 
led to an unsatisfactory formula. A modification is proposed and 
justified by treating the molecule as a non-degenerate system. 
Comparison between theory and experiment is fairly satisfactory if 
it is assumed that the lines possess a fine structure. A. A. E. 

Lack of Correspondence between Spectroscopic and Spec- 
trophotometric Absorption Maxima. H. Gombos {Biochem . 
Z,, 1924, 151, 7 — 14). — Absorption maxima of permanganate 
solutions determined spectroscopically and spectrophotometrically 
do not correspond. J. P. 

Photometric and Spectrophotometric Studies. IV. The 
Inflizence of Temperature on the Absorption Spectra of 
Borax and Phosplmte Beads. K. Sohaum and M. Fukck 
{Z. wiss. 1924, 23, 73 — ^78).-~Study of the absorption spectra 
of borax and phosphate beads characteristically coloured with 
copper, nickel, cobalt, iron, chromium, and manganese shows that 
in mo^ cases increase in temperature (cold to 800 — 850°) brings 
about a shift of the absorption band towards the red. In some 
individual cases, e.gr., copper-borax, chromium-phosphate, and 
manganese-borax and -phosphate, the shift is very marked. In 
certain other cases, e.gr., cobalt, the effect of temperature is very 
small. The results give no reliable information about the broaden- 
ing of the bands nor the increase in the maxima on elevation of 
temperatee. Considerable alteration in temperature brings about 
no constitutive change in the absorbing complex, although it con- 
siderably modifies the absorption spectrum. The investigation 
was carried out with a Konig-Martens spectrophotometer. Beads 
were prepared on a platinum wire, and could oifiy be used for about 
2 hours on account of their hygroscopicity. Beads having an 
accurately known content of colouring metal salt can be produced, 
but the preparation dE such beads is useless, since they cannot be 
made ptoe-parallel. The influence of thiclmess and concentration 
was elimioa^ by using Weigert’s '' typical colour curve ” method 
(cf. A., 1916, ii, 545). W. C. 

TnUmmc e of the CH-^roup on. the Absorption of certain 
Organic Compoonds below 3^. T. Dreisch {Z, wiss. Phot., 
1924, 23, 102—110). — Observations were made with a mirror 
spectrometer using benzene and chloroform in both the liquid and 
vapour states, and acetylene gas. Between 2486/^ and hl79ju, 
benzene and chloroform show four comparable ban^ in the liquid 
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state, and two comparable gaseous bands. An acetylene band at 
2-47/jt. agrees with the benzene band at about 2*48ju, but a second 
acetylene band at l*o6/x was previously unknown, and falls between 
the benzene bands at l*688ju. and 145/4. There is no acetylene band 
corresponding with the benzene band at 2-18/4, which is character- 
istic of aromatic compounds. With one exception, due probably 
to insufficient resolution, the four liquid and the two vapour bands 
of benzene and chloroform show the same numerical relationship. 
The ratio of the absorption coefficients of similar bands due to 
benzene and chloroform is as 3 to 1. The acetylene band at 2*47/4 
fits in with the above proportion. W. C. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Haemoglobin Deriv- 
atives. Chemical Constitution of Blood Pigments. H. 
Feiedij {Bull. Soc. Chim. bioh, 1924, 6, 908 — ^934 ). — An account is 
given of the ultra-violet absorption spectra (as far as 2000 A.) of 
pyrrole, indole, a- and p-methylindole, hsemin, a- and (3-bromo- 
hsemin, haematin in acid and alkahne solution, hsematoporphyrin 
dimethyl ether, mesoporphyrin, and of the anhydride and imide of 
haematic acid. The relation between the chemical constitution and 
the absorption spectra of these compounds is discussed. It is found 
that indole has a totally different spectrum from either pyrrole or 
benzene, from which it is derived. The methylhidoles possess 
spectra very similar to that of indole itself; the position of the 
substituent methyl group has a small effect. Haemin (on account, it 
is suggested, of the four pyrrole rings it contains) shows a strong 
ultra-violet absorption. Although no difference can be detected 
chemically, there is a marked difference spectroscopically between 
a- and p-bromohaemin. The absorption in the ultra-violet of the 
compounds not containing an atom of iron (e.g., haematoporphyrin) 
is considerably diminished. The spectra of the imide and anhydride 
of haematic acid are very different. L. F. H. 

Absorption of [Ultra-]Violet Light by Organic Substances, 
V- E. Kepianka and L. Maeohlewski (BuU. Soc^ chim., 1924, 
[iv], 35, 1613 — 1618). — The coefficient of extinction, for a given 
wave-length, of an aqueous solution containing equimolecular 
quantities of benzoic acid and phenol is equal to the sum of the 
coefficients for solutions of the separate substances of the same 
concentration, in most cases to within 5%. The maximum deviation 
was 15%. S.K.T. 

Absorption of Ultra-violet Rays by Methyl Derivatives of 
Naphthalene. H. de Laszl6 {Gompt. reTid., 1925, 180, 203— 
206). — ^The absorption spectra of mono- and di-methylnaphthalenes 
in the vapour state and in hexane solution are plotted. The 
introduction of the methyl group into the naphthalene caus^ a 
displacement of the spectrum towards the red which is greater with 
P- than a-mononaphthaiene derivatives, and with 2 : 6- than 2 ; 7- 
dimethylnaphthalene. The spectra resemble generally thc^ of 
naphthalene itself, consisting of a region A between 3250 and 2950 A., 
a region B between 2950 and 2500 A., and a very strong band in the 
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ultra-violet, at 2200 A. In the state of vapoxir, the A region consists 
of continuous bands (resolution into lines being observed only in the 
case dE p-methylnaphthalene) which can be grouped into several 
series with almost constant intervals. In the B region the bands are 
fused together, the absorption curve showing three maxima for the 
p-derivaMve and four for the a-, whilst, in the vapour state, the p- 
derivative shows seven and the a-derivative four continuous bands. 

J.W.B. 

Spectrum of Carbon Monoxide at Very Low Pressures, 
and its Relation to the Spectrum of the Tails of Comets, 
P. Baldet {OompL rmd., 1925, 180, 271 — ^273; cf. A., 1924, ii, 
438). — ^The spectrum was obtained by the impact of slow electrons 
from an incandescent filament. Thirty bands are given between 
5700 and 3080 A., each having four principal edges. The positions 
are given sufficiently accurately by the Beslandres expression, 
i/=(27-83/2.n2+2197*24?2,)~-(26*57/2.pH1493-66p)+23529-0,where 
n varies from —3 to 0 and p from +3 to —9. The origin is taken 
at the most intense band beginning at 4248*55 with stronger edges 
at 4251*27, 4271-31, 4273*87. AH the bands are similarly sub- 
divided. The wave-number difierences between the first and third, 
the second and fourth edges of the same band are practically constant 
(Av= — i26). Between the first and second, Av varies regularly but 
not linearly from Av=:— 17 at v=18,000 to Av=— 10 at v=31,000. 
The spectrum resembles closely the third group in that of air. 
Since the one may be due to a molecule N+0 and the other to 
C+0, it seems possible that the iofluence of oxygen preponderates 
in both spectra. The spectrum is characteristic of comet-tails and 
may be called the third negative group of carbon. The first group 
was recorded by Deslandr^ (A., 1904, ii, 105) and the second by 
Deslandres and d’Azambuja 1905, 1^, 917). R. A. M. 

Infra-red Absorption Spectrum of Ammonia, K. Schieb-. 
KOLK {Z. Ph^sik^ 1924, 277—287). — ^The absorption spectrum 

of ammonia in the region from 0*589/>t to 14*4/t has been studied by 
means of an app£^tus of high dispersive power. In the short- 
wave portion of this region strong bands have been found at 1*493/^ 
and 1-935/x, with a weaker one at l*643jii. A strong band at 2*22ju. 
shows two sharp maxima at 2-202/a and 2*239/a. The bands previ- 
ously found by Coblentz Ultra-red Investigations ’’) in the 
neighbourhood of 3-Oft, 6*0/a, and from 7-8/a to 15/a, have been 
furth^ resolved. The last forms a double band. Mean values for 
the mom^t of inertia of the ammonia molecule have been calcu- 
lated from the absorption bands and compared with Eucken^s value 
calculated j&rom the vapour-pressure curve (Jahrb. BadioaM,, 1920, 
«,401). M. S.B. 

Stiractore of the so-called Ultra-violet Bands of Water 
Vapour, a H. Dieke {Nature, 1925, 115, 194).— Results of a 
consideration of published data, to be given in detail elsewhere, are 
summansed. With the aid of the combination principle it is 
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possible to obtaia the relative values of the rotational terms without 
any theoretical assumption concerning the structure of the mole- 
cule. A. A. E. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Ketens and their Di- 
merides. n. G. C. Lardy (J. Chim, pl^ysique, 1924, 21, 353 — 
385 ; cf. this voL, ii, 87). — ^Details of the experimental data {loc, ciL) 
are given. Usmg solutions in hexane and, in some cases, in alcohol, 
the ultra-violet absorption spectra of the following substances are 
described in detail; keten, diethyl-, dipropyl-, and diphenyl-keten; 
tetraethyl-, tetrapropyl-, and tetra-allyi-diketocycfebutane ; di- 
phenyl<iimethyldiketoc 2 /Zobutane ; diketoci/c^butane ; diphenyl- 
diketoc 2 /cZobutane ; the diethyl ester of 1 : 3-dimethyl-2 : 4-di- 
ketocycZobutane-1 : 3-dicarboxyHo acid; fl^cz'dimethyldiketocvcZo- 
butane; ethyl- and phenyl-carbimides ; diethylcarbodi-imide ; 
diacetyl. No difference exists between the absorption spectra of 
aldoketens of the type HgCICIO and ketoketens of the type RgCICIO. 
The absorption spectrum of keten has also been examined in the 
state of vapour, and consists of a number of fine bands occupying 
the same position as that of the wide band given by the substance in 
solution and corresponding with the group CIO. W. H.-R. 

Fluorescence of Benzene Vapour by Monochromatic 
Excitation. P. PaiNGSHEiM and A. L. Reimann {Z, PkysiJc, 

1924, 29, 115 — 124). — ^The ultra-violet band fluorescence of benzene 
vapour, excited by different monochromatic radiations from the 
mercury, zinc, and cadmium ares, has been examined. At the 
saturation pressure of 25 mm. at 0®, any active wave-length excites 
the same spectrum as that previously obtained xmder excitation by 
electrical (flscharge, or by light from the iron arc (McVickers and 
Marsh, T., 1923, 123, 642, 817, 820). At lower pressures, less than 
1 mm., some of the feeble bands, which do not stand in any clearly 
recognised series relation with the exciting line, or with one another, 
become intensified, whilst the stronger bands almost disappear. 
Raising the temperature to increase the saturation pressure, or 
adding another gas, gradually restores the original spectrum. At 
still h^her pressures, for example 75 mm., and also in liquid benzene 
and concentrated solutions, the fluorescence appears to be a surface 
phenomenon, owing to the strong absorption of the exciting radiation. 
This accounts for the negative results of earlier investigators. 

M. S. B. 

Phosphorescent Powers of Huorescein. B. Batsgha (Ber., 

1925, 58, [B], 187—193; cf. Trede and Wulff, A., 1922, ii, 245).— 
Fluorescein is brought into a highly phosphorescent condition when 
a small quantity of it is melted with tartaric or citric acid and the 
molten mass is allowed to cool. The phenomenon is excited by 
exposure to bright, diffused daylight, but persists only for 8 — 10 
seconds. It appears to be connected with the viscosity of the 
mixture, siuce the citric acid preparations require to be cooled to 
—12^ (when they become hard instead of viscous) before the effect 
is obvious and, further, phosphorescence is no longer observed if the 
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mixtures are heated to about 45°. Mixtures of fluorescein and 
dextrose are, at most, faintly phosphorescent, but th^ property is 
acquired if acidic substances (oxalic or salicylic acid, potassium 
hydrogen oxalate, sodium hydrogen sulphate) are added. Pyro- 
catechol, quinol, normal sodium sulphate, sodium hydroxide, barium 
hydroxide, sodium carbonate, and d^oditim hydrogen phosphate do 
not produce this effect, but the action of the alkaline materials is 
rendered somewhat obscure by their behaviour towards dextrose 
itself. It is, however, established definitely that the phosphores- 
cence of fluorescein is activated by substances with free hydrogen 
ions. Phosphorescence is excited in tartaric acid or dextrose which 
has been melted and cooled if exposed to the arc light, and the 
effect disappears if the specimens are warmed at 45° ; ^ the pheno- 
menon is much less readily excited and less intense in character 
than that observed in the presence of fluorescein. H. W. 

Eisaxnmation of the Classical Dispersion Formula in the 
Case of Monatomic Gases and Vapours. K. P. Herzbelb 
and K. L. Wolf (Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 76 , 71-105). — study of 
experimental results for the variation of refractive index with 
wave-fength in the case of helium, neon, and argon, shows that they 
can be expressed satisfactorily by a dispersion formula of only one 
term in which the specific {“ dispersion ”) frequency lies further in 
the ultra-violet than the long wave-length end of the absorption 
spectrum. The attempt to base a formula on the resonance 
frequency failed, but a formula "with two terms, one of which 
involved the resonance frequency and the other the dispersion 
frequency, satisfied the cases of argon and helium. 

The number of electrons in each atom causing the dispersion is 
much larger for argon than for neon, but the further increase for 
krypton and xenon is small. The authors consider that there is a real 
deviation from the classical formula and favour that of Wentzel. 
An integral relationship is established between the refractive indices 
for helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon, for very long wave- 
lengths. Mercury vapour ^ows a peculiarity at X7(K)0 A. in that 
there is anomalous dispersion but no absorption. E. B. L. 

Theory of CcmstitutiTC Colour. E. Zintl and A. Eaxjch 
(Ber., 1925, 58 , [B], 284; cf. A., 1924, ii, 806).— The colour of aU 
inorganic substances, including the elements, has been ascribed by 
Biltz (A., 1923, ii, 809) to the presence of incompletely saturated or 
weak electro- valency forces. H. W. 

Ionisation in the Wave of Propagation of Explosions. 
A. E. Malin owski (J. Ckim. physique, 1924, 21 , 469 — 4:78). — ^A 
rapid current of air mixed with hydrogen or hydrocarbon vapour 
was passed through an iron tube and the variations of pressure and 
ionisation were measured when the explosive wave proceeded 
norm^y, and when it was made to pass through a strong electric 
field. The explosion proper is preceded by an initial wave in which 
ionisation takes place, the degree of ionisation being reduced if the 
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wave passes through a strong electric field owing to the latter re- 
moving the ions or electrons. In the case of a mixture of air with 
benzene vapour, the explosion can be completely stopped if the initial 
wave passes between plates charged to a potential dMerence of about 
110 volts. The degree of ionisation is greater in those places in 
which the velocity of the wave is increasing than where it is decreasing. 
Of the total number of ions produced, the greater number 
recombine and the resulting liberated energy maintains the explosion. 
But a small fraction {n) of the ions (?^/?^l<3*6xl0“®) are carried 
forward by the explosive wave frozn one layer to the next, and it is 
these ions that accelerate the explosion and can be removed by an 
electric field. W. H.-R. 

Evolution of the Molecule of Nickelic Hydroxide in Contact 
with Water. (Mlle.) S. Veil {Cornet, rend,, 1925, 180, 211 — 
213; cf. A., 1924, ii, 557). — ^Nickelic hydroxide and nickel sesqui- 
oxide show exactly similar, but slightly smaller, variations of the 
molecular coefficient of magnetisation on successive re-dissolution 
and re-precipitation as do the corresponding compounds of bivalent 
nickel. J. W. B. 

Relation between the Critical Temperature and the Mole- 
cular Volume at Absolute 21ero. R. Lorenz and W. Herz 
{Z. anorg, Ghem., 1925, 141, 375 — ^379), — ^Theoretical. Previous 
work (this voL, ii, 25; Van Laar, ‘‘Die Zustandgleichung 
von Gasen und Pliissigkeiten,” 1924, 140) is used to deduce 
the relation 7oyPi/T^•=5•13, where Fq is the molecular volume at 
absolute zero, and the critical pressure and temperature, and 
y=b]tl2bQ, where b is the constant of Van der Waals. For most 
normal substances y=0*9, and the relation reduces to FoP;t/^&=5*7, 
whilst more accurately 2y=l-f0*038VTi.. The above relations 
have been tested for a number of organic and inorganic compounds 
and the agreement is very satisfactory ; in the case of elements the 
values of FoPi/Tj are considerably greater than the theoretical 
value, but the values of Vf^yp^ITj. are in better agreement. 

W. H.-R. 

Wave-length of Maximum Energy in the Sound Spectrum 
of an Explosion. A. Dufotjr {CompL rend,, 1924, 179, 759 — 
761). — ^Evidence is adduced in support of the relation established by 
Villard {ibid,, 1924, 179, 617) between the wave of maximum energy 
and the mass of explosive used. H. J. E. 

Double Refraction of Amorphous Liquids and Molecular 
Constitution. D. VorlInder and R. Walter (Physikal. Z,, 
1924, 25, 571^-573).— The double refraction of about 120 organic 
substances was measured when they were placed in a relating 
cylinder apparatus at nearly constant temperature. * The results for 
various k^es of molecules are given in terms of the “ specific 
double refraction,” which in the case of amorphous oils is given 
by DJut), where D is the double refraction observA when the cyhnder 
rotates with a velocity u, and r) the coefficient of viscosity of the 
substance referred to water as unity. A curve is given showing 
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the connexion between the specific double refraction and the 
length of chain in the case of the fatty acids. L. F. B. 

Rotatory Pow'er of Cholesteric Substances. M. Eoyeb 
{Oompt. rend., 192o, 180, 148—150; cf. A., 1923, ii, 223).— The 
enormons rotatory power of the cholesteric phase is due to a strong 
helical torsion in the substance, the rotatory power being smaller the 
larger the torsion. In a mixture of amyl cyanobenzyMeneamino- 
cinnamate with cholesteryl benzoate (2*75 parts : 1) this torsion 
diminishes as the temperature rises from the lower transition point to 
the fai^er temperature at which the cholesteric phase passes into the 
nematic phase. At the same time the rotatory power increases to 
seven times its initial value. The direction of the spiral torsion 
becomes reversed at this point, the rotatory power on either side of 
it for 5100 A. being +135*8 and -ISo-S turns per mm. In all other 
cases, optical rotatory power falls with rise of temperature. The 
cholesteric rotatory power differs in this from molecular rotation 
in crystals, which often rises with the temperature. On the other 
hand, cholesteric rotatory power is quite analogous to magnetic 
rotation and especially with respect to the dispersion, the passage 
from a large value +i2 to an equally large —R for adjacent wave- 
lengths being paralleled only in magnetic rotatory dispersions. The 
light is in both cases circularly polarised. G. M. B. 

Ajiimonium Dimolybdoimlate. E. Babmois and A. Hon- 
BmAJTRB (C<mpL tmd., 1924, 179, 629 — 632). — Ammonium 
dimolybdomalate reacts with substances which can combine with 
molybdic acid and these produce variations in its rotatory power. 
Hydroxy-acids, polyhydrio alcohols, polyphenols, and phenolic 
acids exert marked influence. This appears to depend on the 
possession of two hydroxyl grouj« in adjacent positions (cf.Boeseken, 
A., 1921, 1, 843). Et. J. E. 


Varying Valency of Gold vEritb Reig>ect to Mercaptanic 
Ra<Hcles. (Sm) P. C. Ely (J. Indian Clmu Boo., 1924, 1, 63—73).— 
Various products obtained as precipitates by addition of gold chloride 
to solutions of sulphur compounds in alcohol, ether, and acetone 
are formulated as containing hi-, quadri-, and sexa- valent sulphur 
together with bi-, ter-, quadri-, and quinque- valent gold. From 


diihioeAylem glycol gave (G 2 H 4 S 2 ) 4 Au 3 a in ether, {e 2 H 4 S 2 ) 5 Au .2 in 
acetone. The following compounds are described from benzyMenedi- 
ethylene tetrasulphide : 2 [PhCHS 4 {C 2 HA 3 ,Au 3 a 4 ,EtoO, 

^^2®4)^5*^%Gl5,l-5Et20, 




(C 2 B[ 4 S) 3 , 2 AuCl 3 and (CgH 4 S)s,AuCi 2 . 


le gave 
G. M. B. 


Galcnlation of Molectdar Diameters from Heat of Vaporis- 
ation and Surface Tension Data. H. Sirk (Physikal Z., 1924, 
25, 545— 546).-^A formula is deduced connecting the diameter of a 
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molecule of a substance ■with its internal heat of vaporisation, and 
is used to calculate the molecular diameters for seventeen different 
substances. The values obtained are compared -with those calcu- 
lated from a modified form of an equation given by Ostwald and 
with values obtained by Kuenen from kinetic theory data. On 
the average the author’s values are about 30% larger than those of 
Kuenen. L. F. B. 

Crystal Structures of Ammonium iluoferrate, Fluoalum- 
mate, and Oxyfluomolybdate. L. Pattlihg (J. Amer. Ckem. 
Soc., 1924, 46, 2738 — ^2751). — Cubic crystals of ammonium fluo- 
ferrate, fluoaluminate, and oxyfluomolybdate have been examined 
by the spectral, laue, and powder Z-ray methods. The units 
of structure, based on a face-centred lattice, contain 4 mols. The 
values of d found are ; ammonium fluoferrate 9*10 A., fluoaluminate 
8*40 A., and oxyfluomolybdate 9*10 A. The results closely resemble 
those for the chlorostannate. In oxyfluomolybdate oxygen and 
fluorine atoms are taken as crystallographically equivalent. 

G. M. B. 

Electrical Conductivity of Rock Salt Crystal. D. voh 

Seeleh {Z. Physih, 1924, 29, 125 — 140). — ^The electrical conduc- 
tivity of natural rock salt ci^als has been determined at tern- 
peratures from 15® to 500®. No experiments were made on 
chemically pure single crystals, and the material used could only 
be re^ucded as presenting rougidy a crystal lattice structure. The 
conductivity varies with different specimens, with the direction of 
the current in relation to the crystal axes, and with the thickness of 
the layer. At low temperatures, it is very small. The results 
are affected to a slight e^nt by a dielectric polarisation, and after 
long passage of the current electrolytic polarisation is observed. 
Ohm’s law is valid up to differences of potential of 200 volts. 
Transport measurements show that the conduction is electrolytic 
and that the current is carried solely by the sodium ion. The 
sodium separated at the cathode rapidly changes into hydroxide 
and carbonate, or bicarbonate. By determining the potential at 
different points inside the crystal, it has been shown that the fall 
of potential between the electrodes is not expressed by a straight 
line graph. The form of the curve does not change with the 
potential difference applied, but only •with temperature. The 
effect therefore appears to be due to a variable resistance of the 
material. Charging and discharging phenomena have been studied 
and are in agreement with Maxwell’s theory. The results show 
that conduction takes place by the formation of volume charges 
and not of electrical double layers. M. S. B. 

Free-space Numbers. I. B. Lobehz and W. Hbbz (Z, 
anorg, Chem.^ 1924, 141, 304 — 308; cf. A., 1923, ii, 801; 1924, h, 
520, 823). — The ""free-space number,” x, is calculated by sub- 
tracting the filled-space number,” tom unity. Since has 
been determined for a great number of compounds, the values of x 
have only to be tabulated; the figures obtained vary tom 0*3601 
for bromobenzene to 0*5401 for ethylene. S. I. L. 
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Hardeziing Phenomena in Metals as Revealed by X-Rays. 

E. ScHpiBOLD (Z. MeiaUh,, 1924, 417—425, 462-480}.— A critical 
discussion and review of the work and theories of previous inves- 
tigators on the effect of cold work in hardening metals and the use 
of X-rays in revealing the changes undergone by metals during 
pla^ic deformation is given and the opinion expressed that no 
satisfactory theory which will account for all the known facts of 
the mechanism of the hardening of metals by cold work has yet 
been advanced. Laue and Debye-Scherrer rontgenograms show 
that plastic deformation takes place as the result of pure translation 
of the crystals in an orderly geometric manner along slip or twinning 
planes combined with bendnig or tearing of the individual crystal 
graii^, and, by observing the symmetry of the diagrams, it is 
pcpible to tell approximately the extent and nature of the deform- 
ation which the metal has undergone, as the symmetry of the 
figures is greater the severer the deformation. [Cf. jB., 1925, 103.] 

A. R. P. 

Structure of Metals and its Physical Investigation. J, 
CzocHRAiiSKi (Z. Metallic,^ 1925, 17, 1 — 11). — ^A description is 
given of an attempt to elucidate the phenomena that occur during 
the deformation of a metal by investigating the behaviour of a 
single crystal of aluminium during distortion. Specimens in the 
shape of round or square rods exhibited after twisting about the 
long axis and after coiling characteristic reflection figures when 
policed and etched, the shape of the figures depending to a great 
extent on the deformation the metal had undergone. Laue photo- 
grams also showed this, but not nearly so clearly. A single crystal 
of aluminium twisted through 360° and again twisted back to its 
original shape gave almost the same Laue photogram as the original, 
but the star-like design was not so strongly marked and a polished 
and etched potion showed the presence of twinned crystals along 
the botmdaries of the specimen ; annealing at 620° caused complete 
recrystallisation. ^ From his results, the author expresses the 
opinion that Polanyi’a theory of the deformation of metals by the 
translation and parallel movement of the crystals does not agree 
with all the known facts. [Cf. jB., 1925, 175.] A. R. P. 

Smectic Compounds and X-Rays. E. Peiedel (Compt 
rend., 1925, 480, 269—271; cf. A., 1923, ii, 223; 1924, ii, 
518). — Eriedel and de Broglie foimd that smectic compounds like 
oleates give diffraction patterns with X-rays. McBain asserted 
that the results were due to cr 3 ^talline oleates. The typical 
smectic compounds, ethyl jp-azoxyhenzoate, ethyl jp-azoxycinnam- 
ate, pass from the crystalline to the smectic condition at tern- 
perature and melt to the amorphous condition at Below 
normal X-^y spectra are shown, between T-^ and the results 
of a special t 3 rpe characterised by equidistant planes in one 
direction. Above no spectra were obtained. For ethyl jp-azoxy- 
benzoate ^=19-9, C=16-2 and for ethyl js-azoxycinnamate 
A mixture of 15 parts of the former with 1 part of the latter gave 
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>Sf=20*6, 6^=16‘2 ^^here S and C are the distances between successive 
planes in the smectic and crystalline states, respectively ((7=longest 
distance). The earlier work on solid soaps and pure oleates gave 
similar results. The only mesomorphs to show diffraction patterns 
are the smectic compounds. R. A. M. 

Deterxnlnation of the Molecular Weights of Non-volatile 
Substances by the Isothermal Distillation of their Solutions. 

C. Hrywakowski (J. Ghim. physique, 1924, 21, 396 — 399). — ^The 
accuracy of the microscopical method of determining molecular 
weights due to Barger (T., 1904, 85, 286) has been tested by experi- 
ments with aqueous solutions of carbamide and resorcinol. If a ther- 
mostat is used, the method gives results correct to 0*005 g.-mol., 
this degree of accuracy being about the same as that obtained by 
b. p. or f. p. determinations, but the microscopical method has 
the advantage of being applicable over a range of temperatures. 

W. H.-R. 

Variation of the Molecular Weights of Sodium, Potassium, 
and Tellurium with Temperature. A. Jouniaux {Bull, Soc, 
chim., 1924, [iv], 35, 1607 — 1613). — ^From the previously published 
observations of other workers it is shown that sodium is monatomic 
over the temperature range 63*5 — 1063° ; potassium is unimolecular 
near its m. p., but its complexity increases as the temperature rises. 
Tellurium is monatomic at 357° and becomes more complex at lower 
temperatures. It is diatomic at high temperatures (about 1500°). 

S. K. T. 

Optical Constants of Solid Caesium. J. B. Nathanson 
{Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 75 — 84). — ^The optical constants of 
caesium with reference to air are, for light of wave-length 4550 — 
6800 A. (six values are tabulated), as follows : refractive index, 
0*362—0*350 (minimum, 0*321 at 5890 A.) ; coefiScient of absorption, 
2*37 — 4*34 ; reflecting power, 0*442 — 0*661 ; principal angle of 
incidence, 55° 25' — 63° 20' ; principal angle of azimuth, 38°32'— ^°6', 

A. A. E. 

Thermoelectric Behaviour of Pure Iron at its Transition 
Points. A. Goetz {Physikal. Z,, 1924, 25, 562 — 571). — A pure 
iron wire is heated by the passage of an alternating current. The 
wire consists of two uniform portions of different diameters, so 
chosen that when the wire is heated different modifications of iron 
may exist simultaneously in the two portions. The ratio of the 
diameters decides the particular modifications which may so exist 
for a ^ven temperature of the thinner portion. The thermoelectric 
behaviour of the various modifications may thus be studied right 
up to the melting point. The results show that there is a big decrease 
in the thermoelectric power when iron passes from the p modification 
to the y modification, and an increase when y-iron changes to 3-iron, 
thus showing that the space-centred cube structure is thermo- 
electrically positive with respect to the surface-centred cube 
structure. L. F. B. 
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Molecular Heats of Vaporisation. M. Prhp’homme (J 
Chim.^ physique^ 1924, 21, 461—465). — The molecular heat of 
vaporisation (L) at any temperature (T) may he expressed by the 
relation (1), L=KT(Tc—T)[{Tc--T^) where Tc is the critical 
temperatnre and the boiling point, both on the absolute scale. 
This relation is tested for methyl alcohol. When plotted against 
jP, the value of LjK rises to a max im um at T==Tcl2 ; the value of 
j? is a minimum at this point, but the minimum is flat so that 
K is approximately constant at this point, but increases greatly 
on either side. Empirically L may be espressed by the relation 
(2), L=^a{Tc—T)\ where, for methyl alcohol, log ^=0*3381461, 
and ^2.=0’265; the agreement between observed and calculated 
resullH is good to within 100® of the critical temperature. Com- 
bination of (1) and (2) shows that K may be expressed in the form 
K^(Te—Ty^^.GIT, where (7 is a constant. The values of K at 
different temperatures are calculated for various substances; for 
nitrous oxide the value of L calculated for the b. p. indicates that 
the substance forms unassociated molecules on the basis of Trouton’s 
Law. W. H.-R. 

Density of Oxygen. G. P. Baxter and H. W. St^kweatheb 
(Proc. Nest, Acad. Sci., 1924, 10, 479). — The oxygen was weighed in 
a globe of about a litre capacity in the usual manner against a 
counterpoise of siinilar capacity, but with increased refinements. 
The balance case was wrapped in felt ; it contained radium bromide 
to dissipate electrostatic charges, the balance room temperature 
was controlled to 1®, and the barometers were immersed in water 
at a constant temperature. The average of all the twenty-two 
experiments gave the density 1*42901 g./litre at 0®, 760 mm. of 
mercury, and sea level, latitude 45® : the g.-mol. volume is in 
consequence 22-415 litres. E. B. L. 

Properties of Pure Hydrogen Peroxide. V. Vapour 
Pressure. O. Maass and P. G. Bjebert (J. ATner. Chem. Soc,y 

1924, 46, 2693 — 2700). — Direct measurements of the vapour 
pressure of hydrogen peroxide are summarised by the equation 
log p=— (0-05223 x48^0)/y +8*843. The following constants are 
deduced : b. p. 152*1®, latent heat of evaporation, 341-5 cal., 
Trouton’s constant, 27*3, critical temperature, 459®. G. M. B. 

Hardness of Ma ngan e se Steel. C. Benebicks {Nature, 

1925, 115, 230). — Shaving, obtained by means of quartz or alun- 
dmn, from a non-magnetic specimen of manganese steel exhibited 
feiro-magnetimn, but no lines due to a-iron could be detected by 
X-ray analysis. It is nevertheless probable that mechanical stress 
causes a partial conversion of y-iron into a-rron, A. A. E. 

^^^i%--Compositioii Curves of Binary Liqpiid Mixtures. 
L. Eeaot {Z. phymhd. Chem., 1924, 114, 257— 274).— The possi- 
bihty of interpreting proper-composition curves in terms of the 
van der Waals eqx^tion is considered. The properties include 
vapour prepare, boiling point, specific volume, viscosity, surface 
tension, and partial procure, and forty-three binary mixtures have 
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been examined. It has been found that the assumption of com- 
pound-formation or association can be frequently d&pei^ed mth, 
although in some cases, c.gr., chloroform-ether, carbon disulphide- 
acetone, mixtures of benzene with methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
acetic acid, and carbon disulphide, and nearly all mixtures with 
water, satisfactory results are not obtained. The mixtures with 
water are regarded as ternary mixtures, perhaps with and 

(HgO)^, whilst almost aU other mixtures for which calculated and 
experimental values do not agree contain an associated component. 
On the other hand, the boiling point-concentration curves show 
fairly good agreement between calculated and observed values in 
the case of ether-methyl alcohol and ether-ethyl alcohol, although 
the alcohols are associated, and the viscosity values also seem to 
be largely unaffected by association. The vapour pressure- 
concentration curves for methyl alcohol-ethyl alcohol give good 
agreement, a fact for which the explanation suggested is that over 
the temperature range considered (20 — 100®), both components 
are associated to the same extent. L. L. B. 

Determination of the Structural Composition of Alloys 
by a Metallographical Planimeter, E. P. Polushkin {Trans, 
Amer. Inst, Min, Met, Eng,, Dec. 1924, 19 pages). — ^The structural 
composition of an alloy of two or three constituents may be deter- 
mine by planimetric measurement of the area occupie by each 
of the constituents on a few representative photomicrographs. 
This is accomplished by drawing a series of parallel lines at equal 
distances apart across the surface of the photograph so as to divide 
the constituents into a number of trapezoicfe, the total area of 
which is found by multiplying the distance between two succeeding 
lines by the sum of the medians of the trapezoids as measured by 
a recording planimeter. The volume occupied by a constituent of 
the alloy is then the same fraction of the total volume of the alloy 
as the area of the constituent is to the whole area of the photograph, 
if the density of each constituent is known, the weight of each 
present can be calculated and thus the composition of the alloy 
found. The application of the method to the analysis of some 
bismuth alloys and of cast iron is described; the resxilts obtained 
agree reasonably closely with those found by chemical analysis. 

A. R. P. 

Eqtdlibrium in Solutions of the Isomorphous Salts, 
(]m 4 ) 2 S 04 ,MgS 04 , 6 H 20 , and (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 ,FeS 04 , 6 H 20 . I. 
ZwEiGLdwHA {BoczniJd Chemji, 1924, 4, 331 — ^341). — ^The solubilities 
of mixed crystals of these salts between 0° and 6® indicate that the 
double sulphates are miscible in all proportions and that, in chemical 
composition, the mixed crystals differ little from the solution, 
although the two component salts differ in solubility. If Cj and Cg 
indicate respectively the molecular concentrations of the two 
double sulphates in the solution, and x-j^ and the molecular 
proportions of the two in the mixed crystals, the values of 
and are constant; from this it is inferred that the crystal 
molecule is identical with the simple chemical molecule. T. H. P. 
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Relationship between Tensile Streng&, Temperature,^ and 
Cold-work in some Pure Metals and Six^le Solid Solutions. 

D. H. Inoall (J. Inst. Metals, 1924, 32, 41— 64).— The tensile 
strength of any uniform metal or alloy is a linear function of tem- 
perature (provided no allotropic or phase change takes place) up 
to a certain critical inflexion temperature beyond which the 
function is of a higher order. The critical inflection temperature 
of an alloy is that of the constituent with the lowest inflexion 
temperature; it is the limiting temperature at which a metal 
retains its properties due to cold work and is possibly iofluenced 
by the size and distribution of the constituents. [<3. B., 1924, 
836.3 S. K. T. 

Allotropy of Glass. H, Lb Chatelier {0<mpL rend., 1924, 
179 , 718 — 721). — ^The author claims that his equation representing 
the viscosity of glass as a function of temperature {ibid., 
1924, 179 , 517) and the inference that the substance exists in 
another aUotropie form below 800° are confirmed by the experi- 
mental work of English (J. Bog. Glass Tech., 1924, 8, 205). Cal- 
culated values are compared with those obtained experimentally 
and a diagram indicates the points at which allotropic change 
occurs for three different t 3 rpes of glass. H. J. E. 

Solubility of Gblorioe in Carbon Tetrachloride. G.-M. 
Schwab and G. Hakee (Z. pJiysihd. Ghem., 1924, 114, 251 — ^256). 
— The solubility coefficient, s, has been determined by measuring 
the decrease in pressure with time of chlorine in an apparatus of 
known volume connected with a very small flask containing a 
small quantity of carbon tetrachloride. The value of a is found 
to be 0-031 ±0*003 at 19°. The “invasion” coefficient, which is 
defined as “ the number of molecules which pass per second through 
1 cm.^ of surface with 1 atm. difference between the pressure in 
the gas phase and the osmotic pressure in the solution,” is also 
determined and is given as 10®%=2-2±0*5 at 19°. L. L. B. 

Solubility of Yttrium Salts. M. C. Crew, H. E. Steinert, 
and B. S. Hobkihs (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29 , 34 — ^38). — ^The 
solubility of yttrium chloride, bromide, nitrate, and sulphate has 
been measured over a temperature range of 0 — ^100°. There is no 
change in the hydration of these salts over this range. M. B, D. 

Solubilities of Calcium Soaps. G. A. Habbisok {BiocJiem. 
J., WM, 18 , 1222 — 1223). — ^The solubilities of the c^cium soaps 
of (fleio, palmitic, and stearic acids in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
acetone, benzene, xylene, and light petroleum are given. S. S. Z. 

PiezQcbemical Studies. XXVI. InfLuence of Pressure on 
Solubility in the System Naphtbalene-Tetrachloroethane. 
E. CoHEB, W, A. T. DE Meesteb, and A. L. T. Moesveu) (Z. 
^ysiM. Chem., 1924, 114, 321—333; cf. A., 1923, ii, 746).— In the 
course of an earlier investigation {ibid., 1919, 93 , 385) it was found 
that^the solubility could be expressed by means of a parabolic 
curve, and the existence of a minimum solubility was suggested. 
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This point has now been further investigated, using the system, 
naphthalene-tetrachloroethane, in which the solubility is strongly 
influenced by pressure. The two following equations are used to 
express the results : (1) c=a+Pp+yp^ and (2) iogc=ai+pi3)+ 
where c is either the weight per cent, with respect to solvent 
or solution, or the molecular per cent, with respect to solution. 
In all cases, equation (1) gives better results than (2), especially 
where c is expressed as percentage by weight of the solvent. It 
has not been possible, however, to decide with any certainty 
whether the solubility passes through a minimum or not with 
rising pressure. The increase of solubility amounts to 10*5% for 
a pressure increase of 250 atm. Concordant results could only 
be obtained up to pressures of about 1000 atm., probably on account 
of the great increase of viscosity of the oil at higher pressures. 

L. L. B. 

Absorption of Vapours by Charcoal. E. Urbain {Gompt. 
rend.^ 1925, 180, 63-^5). — ^The absorption of chlorine, benzene, 
and ohloropicrin vapours by compressed charcoals has been inves- 
tigated. If V is the volume of the pores, F the volume actually 
occupied by the carbon, and ^ the apparent volume of the charcoal, 
^= 2 ;+ F, and the compactness c is defined as c= F /<!>. Increase in 
the compactness results in increased absorption in the case of chlorine, 
and diminished absorption with chloropicrin. With benzene, the 
absorption is a maximum at c=0*300 and decreases on either side. 
In the specimens examined c varied from 0’19 to 040. W. H.-R. 

Adsorption of Vapours by Alumina. L. A. Mijnbo and 
E. M. G. Johnson {Ivd, Eng. Ghem.^ 1925, 17, 88). — ^The adsorptive 
power of alumina depends on its state of dehydration. When the 
water content is less than 7*2%, however, the adsorptive power 
remains constant. The adsorption of gases by alumina can be 
divided into three classes. Ether, ethyl alcohol, petrol, methyl 
alcohol, and benzene are never completely adsorbed; water arid 
acetic acid are completely adsorbed until the alumina is within 
about 40% of saturation; sulphur dioxide and ammonia are com- 
pletely airbed until the alumina has become saturated. Sub- 
stances such as acetone, esters, and organic compounds contaming 
halogens are catalytically decomposed by the alumina. M. B. D. 

Adsorption of Hydrogen and Hydroxyl Ions by Charcoal. 
C. EjaoBTZ {Biochem. 1924, 153, 173—184). — ^Using a series of 
buffer mixtures of different and taldng the isoelectric point of 
charcoal to be that of the buffer mixture which does not change in 
reaction after adding excess of charcoal to it, it is found that blood 
charcoal has its isoelectric point at 7*58. An appreciable change 
in the reaction of a medium is brought about only when much 
charcoal is used and when the medium is only sightly buffered. 
The effect of therapeutic doses of charcoal on the of the ali- 
mentary secretions is negligible, H. 1>. K. 

Adsorption of Nitrogen Peroxide by Silica Gel. R. C. 
Ray (J. Physical Ghem.^ 1925, 29, 74 — 86).— The adsorption feo- 
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therms for nitrogen peroxide by sUica gel have been determined at 
16®, 67®, 80®, and 100® at pressures varying from 11 to 490 mm. 
Gels containing between 5-16 and 4-68% of moisture have the same 
adsorptive capacity, but below these values the adsorptive power 
is considerably diminished, probably owing to an incipient fusion 
of the surface of the gel due to prolonged heating at a fairly high 
temperature. By repeated adsorption of nitrogen peroxide, the 
water is replaced by approximately the same volume of nitric 
acid and the aiorptive capacity of the gel is only slightly dnimi^ 

Active Charcoal, m. Spacial and Stoicheiometric Rela- 
tions of Adsorption (Cheniical Complex Formation). 0. 
RtTFF and E. Hohlfelp {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 23 — 39; cf. A., 
1923, ii, 411 ; 1924, ii, 334). — ^The adsorption curves of gases and 
dissolved substances by alder- wood charcoal, activated by steam, 
approximate to a series of intersecting straight lines. In several 
cases, the adsorption remains constant over a wide range of con- 
centrations up to the saturation of the solution. Mercuric chloride, 
aniline, phenol, benzoic acid, fumaric acid, and, possibly, oxalic 
acid give adsorption curves with two marked changes of direction; 
the curve for tMocarhamide shows three, and those for caffeine and 

saccharin ” one such change. The adsorption curve of succinic 
acid consists of two inclined portions separated by a long interval 
of constant adsorption. With two exceptions, the breaks occur at 
points within one of the ranges 1*2 to 14, 2*25 to 2-6, and 4-0 to 
4-6 millimols. per g. of charcoal. The areas of a postulated uni- 
molecular layer of adsorbed substance at the same points are much 
1^ concordant. It is inferred that the adsorption depends on the 
number and valency of the active surface groups in the charcoal, 
rather than on the size of the adsorbed molecule. The adsorption 
curve for carbon dioxide near the temperature of condensation 
shows breaks at 2-6 and 6*3 millimols. per g. of charcoal. It is 
su^ested that the activation of charcoal invoR-es chemical changes 
at the surface and not a simple increase in surface area. Adsorption 
is regarded as a special case of molecular complex formation. 

E. M. a 

Adsorption by Aluminium Hydroxide Considered as a 
Solid Solution Phenomenon. L. B. Milleu {U.S. Pvb. Eealtk 
1924, 39, 1602 — ^1616.— The relationship of the Ereundlich 
adsorplion isotherm to adsorption by aluminium hydroxide is 
diseu^ed. Precipitation of aluminium hydroxide was carried out 
m the presence of varying concentrations of negative ions (sulphate 
and oxalate), and it was found that varying adsorption of each 
ion took place de^ndent on the concentration of eacn ion present, 
thereby influencing the character of the floe formed. The total 
adsorption was practically constant at the same total negative-ion 
oonmitTOtion regardless of the relative amounts of each ion present. 
The 1 % m an important factor. Positive-ion concentration may also 
inflUKioe Ibe e&iency of water clarification by alum. Alum floe 
behaves as a single phase. Chemical Absteacts. 
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Adsorption from Solution from the Standpoint of Capil- 
larity. I. W. A. Patrick and D. C. Jones (J. Physical Ghem., 
1925, 29, 1 — 10). — ^The adsorption of formic, acetic, benzoic, and 
? 2 ,-biityric acids by siHca gel containing 6*2% of moisture has been 
studied in various organic solvents. In general, adsorption of a 
solute increases as its solubility in the solvent decreases. Although 
nitrobenzene increases the surface tension, nevertheless it is strongly 
adsorbed from its solution in kerosene. The adsorption isotherm 
for acetic acid-H 3 arbon disulphide was investigated over the whole 
available range of concentration. The results are explained by 
assuming that the adsorbed phase wets the adsorbent and thus 
presents a highly concave surface to the rest of the solution from 
the capillaries in the gel. This concave surface decreases the 
solubility of the solute and hence causes a phase separation. 

M. B. D. 

Sorption of Toluene and Acetic Acid and their Mixtures 
by Carbon. A. M. Bake and J. W. McBain (J. Amer. Ghem, 
Soc.y 1924, 46, 2718 — 2726 ; cf. T., 1921, 119, 454). — ^In the sorption 
of the vapours of toluene and acetic acid by sugar carbon maintained 
at a higher temperature than the liquid, saturation values are 
found which are nearly independent of the temperature of the 
carbon : 1 g. of toluene to 8 g. of carbon and 1 g. of acetic acid 
to 6 g. of carbon. With acetdo acid, however, sorption rapidly 
diminishes above 180®. The amounts of the two vapours sorbed 
are in proportion to their molecular weights if the doubled molecules 
of the acetic acid are taken into account. When solutions of 
toluene and acetic acid are employed, the results agree with the 
conception that the two substances can replace each other in the 
adsorbed film. These absolute determinations of sorption agree 
with the ordinary relative measurements in which ‘‘positive sorption” 
of acetic acid is shown. G. M. B. 

“ Weighting ” of Silk with Stannic CJhloride. F. Fighter 
and F. Beiohart {Eelv. Chim. Ada, 1924, 7, 1078 — 1082).— Fichter 
and Muller {Fdrber-Zig,, 1915, 26, 253, 274, 289) expressed the 
opinion that in “ weighting ” silk with stannic chloride the process 
b^ins with the formation of an additive compound of the silk and 
the stannic chloride. Mod {Ghem.-Zig., 1922, 46, 597 ; Kolh-Chem, 
Beih,, 1924, 19, 298) doubts this. New experimental data, however, 
have confirmed the previous conclusions. Silk (Japanese, CJhinese, 
Turkish, and Italian) was treated at 100° with a solution of 
anhydrous stannic chloride in anhydrous toluene; the increase in 
weight was 2*91 to 4-81%, according to the provenance of the silk, 
but in each case the proportion of stannic oxide in the ash agreed 
fairly with that calculated on the assumption that the increase in 
weight was due simply to addition of stannic chloride (51*3 to 
65*2% found, against 57-85% calculated). 

The esters of amino-acids form additive compounds with stannic 
and titanic chlorides. Ethyl aminoacetate, for example, affords, 
when treated with stannic chloride in benzene solution, a resinous 
ccmjpomd, {C4H0O2N)2,SnC34, easily decomposed by water. 
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Titanic and stannic chlorides combine with acetic acid to form 
titanium dicMoride diacetate, TiClgAcg, pale yellow crystals, and tin 
dichloride diacetale, SnClgAcg, colourless crystals, respectively. Both 
compounds are immediately decomposed by water. W. A. S. 

Dyemg Firocesses. IV- Influence of Paii^icle Size on the 
Process of Dyeing. P. Etjggii and A. Fischli {Eelv. Ghim, 
Acta, 1924, 7, 1013—1018; cf. A., 1924, ii, 464).— The size of the 
particles in solutions of various dyes was measured by the rate of 
diffusion of the dyes into 4% gelatin jelly (cf. Traube and Shikata, 
A., 1923, ii, 385; Auerbach, A., 1921, ii, 680). The nine (two 
mono-, three di-, three til-, and one tetra-) sulphonic acids of 
benzeneazo-P-naphthol used in the preceding experiments (toe. cit.) 
were compared with crystal- violet, and with six substantive dyes. 
The acid and basic dyes all diffused at approximately the same rate, 
viz., 23 — 31 mm. in 84 hours, but the substantive dyes diffused 
much more slowly and at varying rates. 

Certain “ union ” dyes give redder shades on wool than on cotton 
from a neutral bath. Their solutions also become somewhat redder 
on heating, the original colour returning more or less rapidly on 
cooling. Comparative experiments made with six dyes are described 
which show these phenomena. The colours of the dyed cotton and 
wool, the original dyebath and the exhausted bath (in each case) 
were all compared with one another by matching the solutions 
etc. against mixtures of standard solutions of water-blue and naph- 
thol-red O. In general, the exhausted bath was redder than 
the cotton dyed in it, but bluer than the wool. Conflicting 
results were obtained in other tests. The conclusion reached, 
however, is that the redder shades are produced by absorption of 
the smaller particles, and, indeed, are associated with the passage 
of the dyestuff into a more highly disperse form, this being also 
the explanation of the redder solution produced on heating (cf. 
Hafler, KoUoid-Z,, 1922, 30, 249). W. A. S. 

Theory of Adsorption and Allied Phenomena. J. Frenkel 
{Z, Physik, 1924, 26, 117 — 138). — Langmuir’s qualitative treatment 
of adsorption {Physical Rev,, 1916, 8, 149) is now placed on a 
quantitative basis and an exponential formula is deduced for the 
mean time during which a gas atom remains adsorbed at a solid 
surface. From this, other relations are obtained for the layer 
density, “ critical reflexion temperature,” diffusion coefficient, etc. 
The theory is extended to the sublimation and dissociation of solid 
substances. S. E. T. 

Surface Tension of Sodium and Potassium Amalgams at 
the Amalgam-Benzene Interface. S- S. Bhatnagab, M. 
F r as ab , and D, M. Mukeeji {J, Indian Chem, ^oc., 1924, 1, 
81— 89).— The interfacial tensions between benzene and sodium 
potassium €imalgams of various concenlarations have been 
: at by a dmp-weight method. Within the range 

the interfeoial tei^on varies in a linear manner with 
the oOneesitration . of the alkali metals, except for two sharp dis- 
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contimiities in the case of each metal (at 0*06 and 0*27% Na and 
0*08 and 0*16% K) which are attributed to the formation of definite 
compounds. (Cf. Hone, A., 1917, ii, 287.) G. M. B. 

Structure of Surface Films on Water- N. K. Alaims (J- 
Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 87 — 101). — ^A summary is given of pre» 
vious work done by the author (cf. A., 1921, ii, 488; 1922, ii, 
687; 1923, ii, 539). The forces exerted by unimolecuiar filTY^s 
of substances on water indicate a strong tendency of long chain 
molecides to pack closely together, side by side. This lateral 
adhesion is overcome when a suitable temperature is reached, 
which is higher, the longer the chains. There is a strong attraction 
between such groups as OH, COoH, COo, OH,, ON, etc., and water. 

M. B. D. 

Molecular Orientation of the Fatty Acids. J. J. Trillat 
{G(mtpt renA.y 1925, 180, 280 — ^281 ; cf. preceding abstract). — Com- 
pounds such as the fatty acids orient themselves when melted on a 
plate of glass and assume the smectic condition in which the 
molecules are parallel to one another and their extremities parallel 
to the surface of the glass. Under these conditions excellent 
X-ray reflection can be obtained. Powdered palmitic acid gives 
rise to large concentric circles corresponding with a microcrystalline 
structure (distances 3*5 — 4 A.). The smectic state gives small 
circles corresponding with distances of 36 A. measured both by 
transmission and reflexion. The latter method also discloses 
diffuse effects due to larger rings (3*5—4 A.). As the thickness is 
increased the influence of orientation grows less and the diffuse 
rays become more intense. The external layer is thus removed 
from the oriented part and shows the microcrystaHine structure. 
The photographs resemble those of Iriedel for oleates, which should 
possess not only the smectic structure but also microcrystaUine 
structure in thicker layers* R. A. M. 

Phototropism in Solution- II. Optical Activity as an 
Aid to the Study of Phototrophy. B. K. Sxhgh (J* 
Indian Chem, Soc., 1924, 1, 45 — 50). — ^A phototropic change in 
solutions of a-naththylandnocamphor in chloroform (cf. A., 1921, 
i, 351) has been followed by polarimetric observations during 
the exposure of the solution to direct sunlight. A large increase 
of rotation was found to accompany the development of green colour. 
The reverse change in the dark was much slower. Orange or red 
light had practically no effect. The change did not occur in any 
solvent other than chloroform, and it was prevented in chloroform 
solutions by the addition of a trace of sodium ethoxide. The results 
are tentatively attributed to the formation of a compound of the 
keto and enol modifications of the ** quinhydrone type, 

G.M.B, ’ 

Omnotic Pressure of Electrolytes of H^hMol^tilarWeig^ 

E. Hamm AUSTEN (Biochem. Z,, 1924, 151, 177— 180).— The freez- 
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ing-point depression shown by crystallised egg-albumin chloride 
prepared by dialysis (a) at the isoelectric point, (6) in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid followed by alkali, and (c) in the presence of 
acid at 3, shows that a certain number of the chloride ions are 
osmotically inactive, a fact which is attributed to the large differ- 
ence in the ionic volumes of the two constituents of the protein 
salt (ef. A., 1924, i, 1139). J. P. 

Properties of Phosgene [Carbonyl Chloride] Solution ; 
Vapour Tension Curves of iUxmainiuin Chloride Solution 
at 0® and 25®* A. 5, 0. GnBMAifisr and 6. H. McIntyre {J . 
Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 102—105; cf. A., 1924, ii, 674).— The 
vapour pressure of solutions of aluminium chloride in carbonyl 
chloride has been determined by a volumetric method (cf . Germann 
and Gagos, A., 1924, ii, 861) at 0® and 25® over a range of concen- 
tration of 0 — 50% aluminium chloride, M. B. D. 

Uric Acid. n. Hydrotropic Action on Uric Acid. E. 
Steen (Biochem, Z.^ 1924, 151, 268 — ^273). — Sodium salicylate and 
sodium 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylate C* Atophan ’’) have a 
marked hydrotropic action on uric acid, a 0*1% solution of 
** Atophan ” dissolving three times as much uric acid as the same 
volume of distilled water under parallel conditions. The hydro- 
tropic effect is a permanent one and is not due to a change in 

ph, j. P. 

Hecent Advances in the Field of CoHoids. T. Svedbeec 
{Ghem. Bemews, 1924, 1, 249—275). 

Metachemistry and Hetachexnical Processes (A Nomen** 
clature and System of Colloids). P. D. Zachaeias {K<Moid-Z,^ 
1925, 36, 39—42). — ^It is suggested that terms such as colloid or 
dispersoid chemistry should be replaced by “ metachemistry,” 
in order to avoid initial assumptions as te the nature of the 
materials studied. The term “ tue ” is suggested for all particles 
between 0-1/i and lft/4. E. M. 0. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Gk>ld. n. (Preliminary Com- 
munication.) P. P. VON Weihabn (KoUmd-Z., 1925, 36, 1 — 
12; cf. A., 1923, ii, 645, 869). — Gold sols prepared by the author’s 
mcdification of the formol ” method with ordinary distilled water 
have remained stable for many months. Many failures in the 
formaldehyde method have been due not to the quality of the 
water, but to impurities in the formaldehyde solutions. The 
phosphorus, glycerol, tartrate, or citrate methods give stable 
sols, although moulds may remove the gold. Temperature control 
and the use of freshly-prepared solutions are necessary to secure 
repopodudble dispersoid synthesis. The factors influencing the 
'ske ol tibe coQoidal particles are discussed. Increased concen- 
tration €s{ Ih^ solutions leads to an increase in the mean 

eiste &e <aysta3liim by a decrease in 

aiise of the iadividusd crykaJs. E. M. C. 
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Influence of Excess of Reagents on the Formation of Dis- 
persoid Solutions of Mercuric Sulphide. N. I. Moeosov 
{KoUoid-Z.j 1925, 36, 21 — ^23). — ^The addition of sodium sulphide 
solution to an excess of mercuric chloride gives a white precipitate. 
With an excess of sodium sulphide, brown stable dispersoid solutions 
are formed. E. M. C. 

Preparation of Colloidal Elements by Photochemical 
Decomposition of their Gaseous Hydrides. I. Preparation 
of CoEoidal Arsenic. L. Dede and T, Waltheb {Bet., 1925, 
58, [jB], 99—102). — Colloidal solutions of arsenic are readily pre- 
pared by bubbling purified arsine through water which is exposed 
to light of short wave-lengths. According to the dilution, these 
solutions are yellow to bluish-violet in colour. Only the most 
concentrated solutions show any tendency towards coagulation; 
more dilute solutions slowly become colourless owing to the gradual 
oxidation of arsenic to arsenious oxide. They are very insensitive 
towards electrolytes. The particles are negatively charged. The 
behaviour of the solutions towards ammoniacal silver solution, 
mercuric chloride, and alkaline copper solution proves the particles 
to be arsenic and not solid arsenic hydride. It has been observed 
incidentally that arsine reacts with antimony sulphide (e.gr., of red 
rubber tube) to yield arsenic sulphide and stibine which decom- 
poses into antimony and hydrogen ; the latter unites with the sulphur 
in the rubber to give hydrogen sulphide. H. W. 

Electric Ss^tbesis of Colloids. G. BoEjESOiT {Diss,, Upec^, 
1921). — Although metallio sols produced by electrical spattering 
consist usually of (a) metallic globules of microscopic or sub-micro- 
scopic size, and (6) a truly colloidal portion, produced by con- 
densation of gaseous metal, it is possible to eliminate the former. 
Gold aicosols may remain uncoagulated for a year. Most individual 
particles are secondary particles, i, e., they possess a structure. 
Increased viscosity of the medium causes the formation of larger 
partioles. . Chesgoal Abstbaots. 

l^detal Sols in Non-dissociatiag Zdqoids. n. Composition 
of the Disperse Phase of Nickel Sols in Benzene and Tcdnene. 
E. Hatschek and P. C. L. Thoenb {KoUoid-Z,, 1925, 36, 12^—16; 
cf. A., 1923, ii, 390). — The nickel sols in benzene and toluene, previ- 
ously described, contained both positively and negatively charged 
particles. The decomposition of nickel carbonyl in boiling toluene 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen gives sols containing partaoles with 
negative charges and a high metallic nickel content. Soluticms of 
ni^el carbonyl in benzene or toluene often give a pale green precm- 
tate of a hydrated basic nickel carbonate which is dispersed to me 
presence of caoutchouc to ^ve a j^osiMvely charged cdHdd. 
It is believed tiiat the nickel sols described pOTvknMy coneWi of 
the oxidation products of nickel carbonyij Wd cm, 
particles and earryh^ charges only in a 

corr^ponding difference of qomporirion 
detect^ by analyris. The bdpmp^ ^ 

' 'VOL. oxxvm. ii. ■ ' ' ” . ^ ^ 
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sarily simpler than that of hydrosols. An apparatus is described 
by means of “which it is possible to maintaia a steady stream of 
nickel carbonyl for several hours without attention. E. M. C. 

Hectrolyte-fc?ee, Water-soluble Proteins. III. Salt-Pro- 
tein Compounds (ZnCla). W. Paxtli and M. Schon { Biochem . 

1924, 153, 253 — ^284). — ^The authors have esamined the com- 
pounds which are formed when a solution of pure zinc chloride is 
added to solutions of serum-albumin, gelatin, and ovalbumin 
freed from alkali- and acid-protein compounds by prolonged electro- 
dialysis. All three proteins form reversible compounds with zinc 
chloride. In the case of serum-albumin, electrometric determin- 
ations of free chloride ions show that about twice as much chlorine 
is bound to the protein as would be inferred from the conductivity 
measurements, indicating that complex ions containing bound 
chlorine assist in carrying the current. Serum-albumin and gelatin 
behave, on the whole, s im i l arly towards zinc chloride, both in the 
conductivity changes following the addition of varying quantities 
of this salt and in the mobility of the ions in the mixed solutions. 
In such solutions serum-albiunin and gelatin migrate chiefly toward 
the cathode. Over a certain range of zinc chloride concentration, 
which range increases with the dilution of the serum-albumin, 
heat coagulation of this protein is prevented. Ovalbumin, in 
preeeiiice of this salt, diflers from the other two proteins examined, 
totb in its conductivity relations and in the changes found in the 
ionic mobility. In an electric field it moves in the opposite direc- 
tion to seriim-albumin, and shows no zone of insusceptibility to 
heat coagulation. H. D. K. 

Quantitative Filtration as a Method for the Analysis of 
DisperMi^. Wo. Ostwald 1925, ^, 46^55).— 

Curves which show the connexion between the volume of filtrate 
and time of filtration under constant pressure, serve to char- 
acterise suspensions of clays, soils, precipitates, etc., and to iflustrate 
the changes in the structure of precipitates produced by different 
methods of preparation, by flocculation and ageing. 

E.M.a 

Action of Silver Sol on Arsenious Sulphide Sol. H. 
FBXTjjmmcfH and F. Mooe {KoUoid-Z,, 1925, 36, 17—21; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 494). — ^A mixture of silver and arsenious sulphide sols 
undea^o^ id the dark a change of colour from golden-brown through 
greenish-brown to lilac, and, with exposure to light, through green 
to a golden-yellow. ]^th chaises are prevented in the presence 
of a gelatin gel. The reaction in the dark is regarded as a direct 
interaction between the particles of the two sols. The secondary 
change under the action of light is purely chemical and involves 
oxygen, with the probable formation of a silver thioarsenite. 
b:- , E.M.C. 

J?: ^ oi l^bspei^id Silra? Solutions. P. P. von Wehharn 

55; cf. A., 1923, ii, 645; this voL, ii, 
solutions prepared by the author’s modific- 
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ation of the formaldehyde method have remained stable for a 
year. E. M. C. 

Physical Chemistry of the Globulins. VI. Alteration of 
Globulin by Heat. M. Adolf {Koll.-Chem. Beihefie, 1925, 20, 
288—318; cf. A., 1923, i, 396; 1924, i, 101; ii,’ 728, 831).— By 
heating globulin suspensions in water at 100®, the solubility in 
alkali was reduced to in hydrochloric acid to ^.nd iu neutral 
salt solutions to -rro ^ unheated globulin. The com- 

bination of heated globulin with base increased with the concen- 
tration of the latter. The heated globulin combined with 27 times 
as much acid as the unheated, and observations on cataphoresis 
showed that the acid was really in molecular combination. The 
solubility in salt solutions was greatest for salts with tervalent 
ions. Solutions containing an excess of globulin in acid or alkali 
showed, after heating, no change in combining power or in solu- 
bility. Globulin in neutral salt solutions coagulated on heating, 
with no essential change in conductivity or hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. Solutions in salts of tervalent ions underwent no change 
on heating. E. M. C. 

Vanadium Fentoxide Sol. I. Streaming Anisotropy. H. 
PEEimDiJCH, P. Stafelfeldt, and H, Zooheb (Z. phyaikdl, Ohem*, 
1924, 114, 161—189; cf. A., 1922, ii, 102; 1923, ii, 514).— 
The double refraction and dichroism (together called streaming 
anisotropy), which occur on the streaming of vanadium pentoxide 
sol, have been quantitatively studied, and the influence of age and 
concentration of sol, of the velocity of flow, and the temperature 
has been determined- The sol flowed through a tube with rect- 
angular cross-section, and a polarisation spectrometer with a half- 
shadow apparatus was employed for the measurements. The source 
of illumination was the green light of the mercury lamp. , It was 
found that the anisotropy is strongly influenced by the age of the 
sol. In a freshly-prepared sol it is zero ; it increases continuously 
with time, and final ly reaches a maximum. The velocity of ageic^, 
at constant streaming velocity and temperature, is given by the 
equations A)^ and w:here A is 

double refraction and r dichroism. The magnitude of the velocity of 
ageing is very sensitive to the presence of impurities, arising from 
the ammonium vanadate used for the preparation of the soL The 
influence of arsenic acid is speeialiy marked. The relation between 
the velocity coefficients and the temperature is given by the Arrhenius 
equation log* k^—A/T+B in which the constants A have 
v^ues of over 10,000, and the temperature coefficient for 10® is 
about 4. If a sol which has reached the limiting value is diluted, 
the anisotropy at first decreases in proportion to the diltition. 
*^6 rate of decrease then slowly diminishes, and finally a hew 
I hn i ting value is reached. This bdbaviour probably depemis bhf 
the fac^ that some of the coUoid par^^ Jfe dqtiMf J 

refraction, are in a state of time sdhitlc^ - 
with the velocity of flow. With to is 

but with oH sens, a limiting-y^^ to gato iH: 
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at different ag^, a series of cmrves is obtain^. A similar ^ries 
is obtained if the ageing is followed at a different temperature and 
concentration, or with another sample of the starting material 
(ammonium vanadate), or even with a different method of prepar- 
ation of the sol. With rising temperature, the anisotropy dimin ishes, 
the influence of temperature being practically linear, and greato 
for fresh sols than for old. It is found that the double refraction 
of the sol corresponds, within the limits of error, to that of the 
vanadium pentoxide contained in it. The absolute value of the 
double refraction is 1-7. L. L. B. 

Vanadium Pentoxide Sol. IL The Vortex Cross. H. 
FBETOTDmOH, B. STArELEBiiBT, and H. ZooHEB (Z. ^hysihd, Chem., 
1924, 114, 190 — ^207; cf. preceding abstract ), — An investigation 
of the so-called vortex cross of vanadium pentoxide sol, wMch is 
formed when the sol is rotated between two cylindrical walls and 
observed between crossed Mcols. Four minima of brightness are 
to be seen, giving the appearance of a dark cross, of which the 
arms form vdth “Sie direction of polarisation an angle depending 
on the experimental conditions. The angle has been measured, 
and found to be independent of the thiclmess of the liquid layer 
and the concenteation of the sol. It increases rapidly with in- 
creasing velocity gradient and increasing age of the sol, and 
decreases with rise of temperature. The increase of the vortex 
angle ^ with age has been followed, and it is found that the velocity 
ageiM is given by The angle 

nteaOTrea in the slowly changing fresh sol has the value 45®, whilst 
approximates to 90®. If the increase of with temperature is 
cemsidered, the influence of temperature on the growth of the 
with is given by the Arrhenius equation. The temper- 
afee coefficimt for 10® is about 2*3. The behaviour of the vortex 
csross is best explained in terms of the elasticily of the sol. 
The elastie deformation of the sol elements is small in fresh solutions 
and with small velocity gradient (cf. Sehwedoff, J, PhysigtiCf 
1892, [3], 1 , 49). It heaves like that of a rigid body, and the 
crc^ angle is 45°. When the velocity gradient is great, and as 
ike sol agm^ it approaches 90®, Acconiing to this, the cross angle 
ii identical with the angle of maximum deformation ; and the 
direetion of maximum deformation corr^ponds with the direction of 
velocity gradient. The eoUoid pa^cles do not, therefore, 
: ihemselves along the stream lines, owing to the friction 

betwe^ adjao^t liquid layers of diff^nt velocities, but place 
Miemselves in the direction of maximum deformation. Only in 
dd sols smd with high velocity gradients does tins direction prac- 
oomcide with the directi<m flow. L. L. B. 


Birefringeney in Ckiifoids. A. Pbev (KoU.-Chem. Beih.^ 
1925> 20, 2CB— 243| cf^ Wiener, A., 1911, ii, 557). — ^Lyojjhilic 

i ^tropic, are of elongated 

j^noy, whikt wi^ pariieles 

in accordance with Wiener’s th^^, 
I wh^ dongation or flattening is m^haiuc* 
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ally imparted to spherical particles such as those of gelatin. With 
lyophobic colloids, on the other hand, birefringency is due to 
orientation of the anisotropic (crystalline) particles, as in vanadium 
pentoxide sols ; here Nageli’s theory satisfactorily accounts for the 
phenomena. Colloids which form gels but not sols, e.g., animal 
tissues, starch, and cellulose, stand in an intermediate position : 
their particles are anisotropic, so that small deformations have 
little effect on the birefringency. W. A. C, 

Birefringency and Dichroism in Dyed Gels. H. Neubert 
{Kolh-CJiem. 1925, 20, 244 — ^272). — ^Thin strips of collodion 

and denitrated collodion and threads of cellulose acetate were 
dyed, and thereby made dichroic, with (a) Congo-red, which 
increases the birefringency of the colloid, and (6) methylene-blue, 
which decreases it. For a given wave-length the same change in 
birefringency is brought about by equal amounts of dye, inde- 
pendent of the intrinsic birefringency of the colloid. Exactly 
the same change is brought about when an equal thickness of the 
dye itseK, e.g., on "a glass plate, is rendered dichroic by mechanical 
stress. Colloids dyed with Prussian-blue show no dichroism and 
no change in birefringency. W. A. C. 

Permeability of the Copper Ferrocyanide Membrane to 
Acids, and the Action of Protoplasm as an UltrafLlter. E. 
CoiXANBEB (KdH.-Chem. Beih.^ 1925, 20, 273—287 ; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 154). — ^The rapidity of diffusion of organic acids through a 
copper ferrocyanide membrane is approximately inversely propor- 
tional to the molecular volume of the acid. The diffusion of stmng 
mineral acids is largely determined by the volume of the anion. . 
Earlier workers (e.g., Walden, A., 1892, ii, 2D3) confused an exchange 
of hydrogen ions with rapidly dSffiusing cations for a true diffusi^a 
of acid. Thus a potassium ferrocyanide solution becomes strongly 
acid when in contact with a copper sulphate solution containing 
citric acid, but a copper sulphate solution becomes only slightly 
acid when the citric acid is added to the potassium ferrocyanide. 
Only traces of citric acid diffuse in both cases, but the potassium 
ion diffuses through the membrane more rapidly than the copper 
ion. The high permeability of protoplasih for water and oxygen, 
the more rapid diffusion of formamide compared with aeetamde, 
and the relarive permeability for ions suggest that the permeabflity 
of protoplasm for lipoid-insoluble substances is determined by an 
ultra-filtration process. E. M. C, 

Absorbent Power of Agar-A^ar. J. Bmmm fmd., 

1925, 180, 29 — ^33). — The absorptive power of agar-agar in contact 
with 0*12f-hydrochloric acid depends on the mineral content, and 
when all mineral matter is removed no absorption of acid takes 
place. The absorption of alkali is not so greatly affect^ by Ike 
presence of mineral matter; the al^iptioh is due to the 
of a neutral salt which is stable caoly in ihe presenee of exoe^ of : 
alkali. In the absorption of acid only the hydrpgen icm thi ; 

agar pulp. Agar-agar containing mineral matter wffl 
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sulphate from solution owing to double decomposition between the 
latter and the alkali metal of the organic acid. Similar absorptive 
properties are shown by pulps of beetroots, turnips, an^apgle^ 

Adsorption and Osmotic Phenomena in Gels. T. Tomita 
{Bioch&m. 2., 1924, 153, 335 — 357).— The adsorption of various fatty 
acids and alcohols, of urethane and of diethylamine from their 
aqueous solutions by certain gels, and the swelling produced by 
the action of these solutions on such gels were studied. Gelatin, 
egg-albumin, agar, sodium cholate and silicic acid gels, and mixed 
gels containing gelatin and lecithin, egg-albumin and egg-yolk, 
were used. Comparative experiments on these gels, with and 
without the addition of lecithm, point to the conclusion that sub- 
stances with a relatively small effect on the surface tension (acetic 
acid, urethane, or even butyric acid) enter the gels almost entirely 
through the aqueous phase, whilst substances with greater effect 
on siraace tension (octyl alcohol, w-octoic acid) enter mixed gels 
both by the aqueous and the lipoid phase. If certain colloids, 
such as peptone, albumin, and acid dyes, are added to the solutions 
of fatty acids, and the mixed solutions brought into contact with 
gels, a surface membrane is produced which does not prevent the 
entry of fatty acids but which interferes markedly with the swelling 
of the gel. H. D. K, 

Density and Hydration in Gelatin Sols and Gels. T. Sveb- 
BEEa (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc,^ 1924, 46, 2673 — ^2676). — ^The contrac- 
tion which always accompanies the hydration of gelatin, as measured 
. in a dilatometer, amounts to 54 cub. mm. per gram of dry gelatin 
in water at 36°. The contraction is diminished considerably in 
presence of strong acids and alkalis, the first traces of these having 
relatively the most marked effect. Weak acids and alkalis, and 
salts or non-electrolytes have no effect. The contraction increases 
with falling temperature, no discontinuity occurring when the 
temperature passes into the region of gel formation. G. M. B. 

Determination of Distribution of Size of Particles in 
Emtdsions, E. 0. Keaemer and A. J. Staism {J. Amer. Ghem, 
Sac,, 1924, 46, 2709 — ^2718). — The rate of accumulation of a rising 
disperse phase in the upper layer of an emulsion is determined by 
observing the movement of the level of liquid in a slantmg capillary 
side-tube due to the fall of density in the upper layer by which it 
is balanced (of. Ostwald and Hahn, A., 1922, ii, 205). Distribution 
curves are derived from the accumulation curves, and the results 
with two emulsions prepared under the same conditions are shown 
to be similar. The positions of the maxima in the distribution 
curves are little affected by changes in the concentration of the 
emulsions. Potassium oleate tends to give larger drops in a 
beozene-water emulsion than does potassium palmitate, in accord- 
ance with the wedge theory of emulsification. The effect of a 

hcEx^eni^er on the degree of dispersion of benzene-in-water 
emuk&ms is described. G. M. B, 
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Slow Coagulation of Colloids of the First Order. K. 

Jablczynski {Eoczniki Chemji, 1924, 4, 251 — 264). — Spectrophoto- 
metric investigation of the kinetics of the slow coagulation of 
colloidal solutions of ferric hydroxide and arsenious sulphide by 
means of potassium chloride gives results which conJBrm the accuracy 
of Smoluchowski’s equation, n^nJil+tanQi) (A., 1917, ii, 297) and 
of the author’s equation, log tan a— log tan olq=^K (this voi., h, 35). 
For ferric hydroxide the relation between E and the concentration, 
c, of the potassium chloride is expressed approximately by the 
empirical equation, the speed of the coagulation is not 

influenced by agitation of the liquid. The coefficient of coagulation 
of arsenious sulphide depends largely on the amount of hydrogen 
sulphide present in excess; this coagulation may be completely 
prevented by addition of a stabilising colloid, such as gum arabic. 

The author considers that the coagulation of colloids, whether 
rapid or slow, and whether of the first or of the second order, 
proceeds according to the two equations mentioned. T. H. P. 

Rate of Crystallisation of Undercooled Aqfueous Sols. 
H. Feetodiich and F. Oppenheimeb {Ber,, 1925, 68, [5], 143 — 
148; cf. Brann, A., 1918, ii, 393). — ^The rat^ of crystallisation of 
water and twenty-two aqueous sols, emulsions, or suspensions have 
been measured between —3'’ and —7°. They may be arranged in 
two groups, in the first of which the particles diminish the rate of 
orystallis^on as dissolved substances invariably do (sols of gold, 
platinum, arsenic trisulphide, mastic, sulphur, and silicic acid, oil 
and rubber emulsions, starch and gelatin solutions). In the second 
group the particles increase the rate of crystallisation (sols of iron 
oxide, vanswiium pentoxide, copper oxide, osmium dioxide, Prussiau- 
blue, benzopurpurin, cotton-yellow, setocyanine, chr^ophenin, 
aniline-blue, soap solution, kaolin suspension). The particles of 
the substances of the second group are non-spherical (either rodlets 
or leaflets), whereas those of the first group do not differ greatly 
from the spherical form, H. W, 

Oxyda^-like Actions of Colloidal Silicates. H. Ota and 
M. Noba (J. Sd, Agr. Soc. Japan, 1924, No. 258, 287 — ^290),— The 
activity of the colloidal silicates of silver, copper, cobalt, titanium, 
aluminium, manganese, zinc, magnesium, and ferrous iron, prepared 
by adding dilute sodium silicate solution to dilute solutions of the 
respective salts and examined by the indophenol reaction, decreases 
in the order given by the above series. Powdered kaolin, talc, and 
serpentine are inactive. Natural earths obtained from seven 
different areas in Japan exhibit activity, but the action is very 
weak compared with that of the above artificial colloidal silicates* 

■■E. K. 

Ionisation of Proteins. K. LiHUEESTReM-I^AKa lC<mpt, rmi. 
Trav, Lab, Carlsberg^ 1924, 15, 1— 29).— It is shovm that the 
of Debye and Htiekel (A., 1923, ii, 459) leads to similar expre^ons^ 
for the adsorption of hydrogen ions by protein as are obtedi^ 
from mass law considerationSt Tbo 
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S0reBsetfs data for tlie acid-binding power of egg-albiimm and 
lead to the conclusion that the diameter of the protein molecule h 
3*8x10“^ cm.> as compared with 2*21 x 10*’'^ cm, from osmotic 
measurements. The results sugg^ that the valency varies from 
0 to 9 over the range of hydrogen-ion concentration considered. 
The original paper should be consulted for details. E. M. C. 

Measurements of tbe Mobility of Egg-albumin at Different 
Acidities. N. D. Scott and T, Svedbebg (J. Aimr, CJiem, Soc,, 
1924, 46, 2700— 2707). — The method previously described (A,, 1923, 
i, 614) has been applied to the study of cataphoresis in sols of 
egg-albumin. The acidities were vari^ from pH'^^ down to 2*5 by 
means of buffer mixtures of sodium acetate with acetic acid and 
disodium hydrog^ phosphate with citric acid. The results with 
the two buffer m ixtures are generally similar, but the acetate- 
acetic acid mixture gives a broader region of minimum mobility, 
in which definite indication was ohtained of simultaneous move- 
ment towards both electrodes. The maximum mobility observed 
was at Ph 2*93 of 21-79 XlCT^ cm./sec, towards the cathode. 

G. M. B. 

Iletermination of the MobiKty of Colloid Particles by the 
Method of Cataphoresis. A. P. Geeasimov (J. Buss, Phy$. 
Chem, Soc,^ 1924, 54, 818 — 828). — ^The experiments were conducted 
in a specially designed apparatus, consisting of a U-tube with 
limbs of unequal diameter to overcome the disturbmg effects of 
the products of electrolysis ; the electrode of opposite sign to that 
of the coliodd was placed in the wider Emb. CoHargol ” was the 
colloid used, solutions of electrolytes of conductivity equal to that 
of the colloid being placed above the coHoid in each limb. Prom 
measurements at small velocities (1 cm. per hour) it is possible to 
calculate the velocity corresponding with the initial potential 
gradient in the system and from this the mobility of the particles. 
It was found that the mobility of the particles in the limb con- 
taining the cathode is only affected by cations and in that con- 
taining the anode by anions; the mobility appears to increase 
with concentration. G. A. R. K. 

Dissociation Constants of Dibasic Carboxylic Acids and 
the Nonaoal Potential of the Qniaihydrone Electrode in 
Absolute Methyl ALcdhol. L. Ebert. — (See i, 230.) 

Belaliion between the l^qirilibrinm Constants in the Gaseous 
and Diqnid Pha^. W. SwifOTOSUAWSKi (Eoczniki ChemjL 
1924, 4, 24(1—250). — Theoretical. T. H. P. 

Studies in the AlimriniTim--Zinc Syst^ T. Takabe (J, 
Jnd, MdalSy 1924, 32, 415 — 452), — ^The eqmiibrium diagram based 
’ im nieasiirdnehts of conductivity and 'dermal expansion agrees 
5 and (Sayler's residta, except in the y-area (cf. ibid,^ 

aSj, 387). The eutectoid change, which occurs with all alloys 
; E of aluminium, takes place at 270'', A study 

^ ^ ^ tb© alloys confirms Hanson and Gayler's 
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results in the main; the maximum hardness is explained on a 
colloidal basis. An abnormal change of hardness t^es place at 
270® with all alloys containing eutectoid; no evidence was found 
for the existence of AlgZug. S. K. T, 

Equilibriimi in the System Gold-Zinc. P. Salbait (Z. 
anorg. GJkem,, 1925, 141, 325 — ^362). — ^The system gold-zinc has 
been investigated by thermal and microscopic anal^is, and by 
measurements of electrical conductivity, the theory of the last- 
named being developed. Solid phases of variable composition are 
divided into three classes ; ( 1 ) those in which the conductivity 
isotherms show no maximum ; these are simple solid solutions; 
( 2 ) those in which the conductivity isotherms show a maximum 
which remams well-defined and unchanged in position as the tem- 
perature rises; such phases contain a definite compound which is 
stable at the temperatures concerned; (3) those in which the 
conductivity isotherms show a maximum which, with rising tem- 
perature, becomes fliatter and slightly displaced ; such phases con- 
tain a definite compound which gradually decomposes on heating. 
In the gold-zinc system, alloys containing less than 30 at.-% of 
zinc deposit on cooling a solid solution (a) which, if the alloy con- 
tains more than 13 at.-% of zinc, undergoes a transformation at 
about 400®, vrilth the formation of a phase of variable composition 
(a^) containing the stable compound AugZn. At about 250®, the 

phase is transformed into a second form (og), which also contains 
the compound Au^n, but in this modification the compound is 
slightly decomposed on heating. Alloys containing more zinc 
deposit on cooling a solid solution 0 ), containing the stable 
compound AuZn, which forms a maximum on the jSeezing-pomt 
curve at 725®, the limits of the p solid solution being between 38 
and 58 at.-% of zinc. Ailo 3 rs containing sfcfil more zinc deposit on 
cooling a 7 series of solid solutions, which, on cooling, undergo 
transformations like those of the a solid solutions ; and y^ phases 
are formed which contain the compound AuZng. At the zinc end 
of the series, a 8 phase of very slightly variable composition is 
formed, the composition correspondmg closely with the formula 
AuZug, but the existence of a definite compound is not conJSrmed 
by the conductivity measurements. Mnally, € and series of zinc- 
rich solid solutions are formed at the extreme zinc end of the 
series. It is not possible to detect the changes "^'«2 Yi Yz 
by thermal means. W. H.-R. 

Solidification of Ternary Alloys of Alnyninimn, Magnesitimi 
and Cadmium. J. Valeotin and 6 . Chaxjbbon ren5-, 

1925,. 180, 61 — 63). — The ternary system aluminium-magn^um- 
cadmium has been examined. The triangular equilibritim diagram 
is characterised by six freezing-point surface, thr^ lines corE^ 
sponding with binary eutectics, and a ternary eutectic at 395®. 
Auminium and cadmium are almost completely immiacifale in tike 
liquid state, and this region of immiseil^ty^ e^ 
siderable distance into the ternary alloys. The remaii^^ five 
surfaces correspond with the priihday c^psitiOn |on 
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(1) tte pttre compotmd MgCd, (2) a solid solution in which the 
com]^und AlgMgg is the chief constituent, and (3) solid solutions 
rich in alundnium, cadmium, and magnesium, respectively. 

W. H.-R- 

Application of the Ideal Solubility Cui^ve to the Inter- 
pretation of Eqpzilibrium Dis^rams in Metal Systems. B. H. 

AjjiroRBWS and J. Johnstojj^ (J, Inst. Metals, 1924, 32, 385 — 404).— 
The graph of log c against 1000 /T for metal solutions, where c is 
the mol^ concentration of the solution in equilibrium with solid 
at temperature T, is linear for ideal solutions, the slope being 
determined by the latent heat of fusion of the solid. Regular 
divergence from this curve indicates compound formation in the 
fused mass. The use of the curve in investigating systems not 
far from ideal is described ; in these cases it can he used for inter- 
polation purposes, since it can be plotted for a pure solid phase 
from a knowledge of the m. p. and the latent heat of^ fimion. 
Systems showing limited solid solution give a curve which is linear 
over a certain range of concentration ; outside this range deviation 
from linearity is found, S. K. T. 

Stepwise Dissociation of M^nesium Carbonate. M. Cent- 
HEBSZWEB and B. Beuzs {Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 114, 237 — 
250). — The method describe by Centnerszwer and Andrusow (A., 
1924, ii, 655} has been usfed for the investigation of the dissociation 
of magn^ium carbonate. 

Ror pure, anhydrous magnesium carbonate, the following dis- 
sociation steps have been established : (a) 2MgCOo ZZ- ^gO,MgC03+ 
COg; (6) 2p!gO,]ffgCO3]^3Mg0,MgCO3+C0^ (c) 3Mg0,M^03 
rT:^4MgO+CQ2 ; control experiments have b^n performed with 
natural rhombic magnesite, which is found to decompose by the 
following stages: {a) 4MgC03 Mg0,3MgC03+C02 ; (^) 

%O,3MgC03^2[M^,M^0.]+C02, or 2MgC03^Mg0,MgC03 
+CO2; (c) M^,B%C03^::^2]%0+C02 The first of the dissoci- 
ation products of magnesite, the monoxytricarbonate, is meta- 
stable, and passes into the monoxymonocarbonate, L. L. B. 

AcUon of Sulphuric Aiud cm Calcium Oxalate. E. CaebiIibe 
and E. VinoN {Comjfd. rend., 1924, 179, 1402 — 1404). — ^A definite 
equilibrium is established in the reaction CaC204+H2S04 7^ 
CaSO4-bH2G204. Increase of the concentration of the reagents 
resulli in a displacement of the equilibrium to the left. Excess of 
sulphuric^ acid leads to an almost proportional increase in the 
acid formed. With rise in temperature the yield of oxalic 
arid at first increases, is maximal at 30° and minimal at 35% and 
afterwards increases. This min im um is connected with the maxi- 
mum isolubility of oalcimn sulphate at this temperature, H. T. 

DecOTuposition, (SlBt4)2B407+Na^04 77 Na2B407 
in Aqpeous Solution. V, tJ. Sbobgi and E. 

54, 919—933; cf. A,, 1924, ii, 477, 
data are recmded for temperatures between the 
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eutectic point and the temperature at which double salt is 
formed. T, H. P. 

Double Decomposition, {NH 4 ) 2 B 407 +Na 2 S 04 Na^ 407 + 

{ 1 ^ 3 : 4 ) 2804 , in Aqueous Solution. VI. U. Sborqi, E. Bova- 
LiNi, and Al. Medici {Qazzetta, 1924, 54 , 934 — 945). — Solubility 
data are recorded for temperatures between —11*02® and 38*7®; 
over this range double salt formation occurs. T. H. P. 

Double Decomposition, (NH 4 )^ 407 +Na 2 S 04 :;irNa 2 B 407 + 
( 334 ) 2804 , in Aq^ous Solution. VII. U. Sborgi and 
E. Bijeichetti. Vni. U. Sborgi (Gazzetta, 1924, 54 , 946 — 
964).— Solubility data are recorded for the region 38*7 — 55*7® in 
which the salts Na 2 S 04 and (NH 4 ) 2 B 407 are stable; at higher 
temperatures, loss of ammonia creates complications. 

These and previous results are shown in diagrams which serve 
to indicate a method for the preparation of borax from ammonium 
borate and sodium sulphate, which exhibits certain advantages 
over the method using sodium chloride (ef. A., 1921, ii, 580), 

The diagram given by Meyerhoffer and Saunders (A., 1899, 
ii, 410; 1^0, ii, 198) is conJSrmed and extended, but it remains 
undecided whether, in a double decomposition complicated by the 
formation of a double sat, such a diagram is the only one possible. 

T. H. P. 

Influence of Salts cm Solubility. H. von Eulbb and El. 
Rudbbeg (Z, phymcl. Ghem., 1924, 140 , 113 — ^127). — ^According to 
Bjerrum (A., 1923, i, 445), the solubility of amino-acids should be 
greater in salt solutions than in water. This is shown not to be 
invariably the case. The decreases which occur may be due to a 
salting-out action on the undissociated molecule, the solubility of 
which possibly determines the total solubility of the amino-acid. 
In comparing the solubilities of ampholytes in different salt solutions 
the Pjs. solution should be defined. The solubilities of amino- 
acidi are usually greater in mixtures than when alone ; the reverse 
is found with mixtures of leucine and tyrosine. E. S. 

Heats of Fusicm of Trinitrotoluene, ‘‘Tetryl,’’ and Picric 
Acid. W. H. Einkenbach and E. E. Hall (J. Armr. Ghem. 

1924, 46 , 2637 — ^2639). — ^Erom data obtained in the study of 
the binary systems trmitrotoluene-** tetryl/* trinitrotoluene-picric 
acid, and “ tetryl ’’-picric acid {e.g.. A., 1923, i, 909, 1193) the 
following mean values of the heats of fusion are calo^ated : tri- 
nitrotoluene 20-2, picric acid 20-4, tetryl ” 22*2 g.-cal./g. 

G. M. B. 

Heats of Dissociation of the Oxygen and Nitrogen Mole- 
cules. A. Exjcken (Animlen, 1924:^ 440 , 111 — ^ 121 ). — The heats 
of dissociation of oxygen and nitrogen are shown to be much larger 
thto the values usu^y accepted, viz. 150 Cal. (cf . A., 1920, ii, 210 ; 
Z. Phydk, 1921, 6 , 440). A simple thermochemical calculation, 
which assumes Kohin’s value for the heat of vaporisation of carbon 
(cf. this voL, ii, 100), gives 352 Cal. as the lower limit in 
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the case of oxygen; calculation of the work of separation of the 
atoms in the molecule gives an upper limit of 440 Gal. for nitrogen 
and 425 Cal. for oxygen. The value of this qi^ntity for other 
di- and tri-atomic gases is* also calculated; it is approximately 
proportional to the number of pairs of electrons concerned in the 
union of the atoms, each pair corresponding with a work of sep^- 
ation of approximately 80 Cal. The results agree fairly well with 
those calculated from thermochemical data. S. K. T. 

Re-determination of the Heats of Oxidation of Certain 
Metals. J/ E. Moose and S. W. Pabb (/. Amer. Ghem. Soo., 
1924, 46, 2656—26^1). — The heats of oxidation of a number of 
pure metals have been determined by direct measurement in a 
bomb calorimeter, the completeness of oxidation being 99% in all 
cases except that of beryllium. The mean values obSsiined are as 
follows : alummium 6970, beryllium 14,879, cadmium 580, cerium 
1661, lanthanum 1641, magnesium 5996, molybdenum 1829, tan- 
talum 1373, tin 1164, tungsten 1059, and zinc 1298 cals./g. 

G. M. B. 

Thermochemical Studies on the Oximes. III. Stereo- 
isomeric Dioximes. A. Dobabialska (Eocznihl Ghemji, 1924, 

4, 265 — ^286). — ^The heats of formation of the sodium salts of 
glyoxime and methylglyoxime suggest the possibility of stereo- 
isomerisation, three stereoisomeric forms being distinguished for 
glyoxime and four for methylglyoxime. In aqueous solution each 
of these two oximes forms a mixture of stereoisomerides. Elec- 
tronic formulsB are suggested for the stereoisomeric oximes. 

T. H. P. 

Conductivity of Salt Vapours in the Chlorhydrogen Flame. 

5. Kaxakdzk { J. Phys. Bcdium, 1924, [vi], 5, 345 — ^352). — Alkali 

halides diluted with sand to varying concentrations are intro- 
duced in finely powdered condinon into the oxy- and chlor- 
hydrogen flames, and the electrical conductivity measured, using 
W, hot cathode and a hot anode alternately. In general, the con- 
ductivity increases with concentration to a maximum, which is 
vBiy prtmounced with a hot cathode in the oxyhydrogen flame. 
WiSi the chlorhydrogen flame, the conductivity is greater with 
a hot anode than with a hot cathode for the same concentration 
of salt. This may be due to greater mobility of the positive ions, 
but may result from the thermiGnio emission of positive ions from 
the aniiie, and experimental evidence is adduced in favour of the 
latter view. C. H. D. G. 

Eleotrioal Conductivity Measurements in Dilute Methyl- 
asid Ethyl-aiccdiolic Solution at 0°, 25°, and 56°. P. Waldeit, 
5. Uiaos^ and E, IiAtm {Z, jAysi&d. Ghem,^ 1924, 114, 276 — 
296; rf. A.,^ 1923, ii, 723), — ^Ihe conductivities of tetraethyl- 
am^aomum picrate, tetramethylammonium chloride, diethylamine 

hydrochloride, and the tetraethyl*. 
salt tnmtrOTesoroinol have been measured at 0% 
■■■ in methyl- and ethyl-alcohoEe solutions, down to 
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very great dilutions — in one case, to 60,000 litres per mol. The 
authors describe a new form of conductivity cell, and methods 
for the purification of the alcohols, for which the values of 
were found to be 0-15 and 0*22 . lO""® respectively. Tables are 
given of the conductivities at round dilutions, the values of 
being obtained graphically by the square-root law. L. L, B. 

Conductivity Determinations in Non-aqueous Salt Solu- 
tions- P. Walden and H. Ulich (Z. pliysiJccd. Chem,, 1924, 114, 
297 — 319; cf. preceding abstract). — Conductivity data for solu- 
tions of neutral uni-univalent salts in methyl and ethyl alcohol, 
aqueous ammonia, nitromethane, and acetophenone, are con- 
sidered with reference to (1) the relation between conductivity 
and concentration, (2) the change of limiting conductivity with 
temperature, and (3) the mobilities of the ions (in the case of 
methyl- and ethyl-alcoholic solutions). The conclusion is reached 
that in non-aqueous salt solutions, as in aqueous, the region of 
dilute solutions is characterised by the validity of the cube-root 
formula at medium dilutions, and of the square-root formula at 
high dilutions, but that, as with aqueous solutions, the law of 
mass action is not applicable. The region of dilute solutions in 
the solvents here considered begins at some hundred litres per 
mol., whereas with water it begins at from 20 to 50 litres per moL 

It is shown that the numerous earlier measurements giving 
evidence for the validity of Ostwald’s dilution law in non-aqueous 
solutions cannot be regarded as trustworthy. It is point^ out 
that the Hertz theory of ionic mobility, although it does not appear 
to agree with that developed by Debye and Huckel (cf. A., 1923, 
ii, 724), nevertheless gives almost identical values of A„. It does 
not appear possible to decide experimentally between these two 
themies at ttie pr^ent time, and further theoretical investigation 
is necessary, ifew experimental data are advanced in support 
of the law A«, , y = constant. 

Ionic mobilities in methyl and ethyl alcohol are calculated for 
temperatures between 0° and 56®. It is found that ^dthough 
the simple ions, c.jr., Cl'“ and Na-**, have a much higher speed in 
water than the polyatomic picric acid and tetraethylammonium 
ions, in organic media the mobility of these simple ions rapidly 
falls off, ultimately becoming smaUer than that of the complex 
ions. This effect can probably be explained by increasiug solvation 
with decreasing dissociation constant of the medium. It is also 
shown that isomeric organic cations do not move with equal speeds, 
and that the number, nature, and symmetry of the sub^itu^ts in 
the ammonium radical exercise a marked influence. L. Ii. B. 

Cobalt Chloride Solutions. I. C. Mai^zeopyi (Gteieto, 1924, 
54, 891 — ^907). — ^The mobility of the c5obalt ion at various teuir 
p^catures shows that the ratio of the mobffity to 
water at the same temperature increases with 
from 10® to about 30® and then d im inishes re^iiarly witih 
rise of tanperature. This divergence from bei^vk^ur oW 
by Johnston (A., 1909, ii, 854) wiiii 
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lantlia^tmi probably depends on an independent increase in the 
value of A owing to dehydration of the cobalt ion. 

The curves which show the relation between the equivalent 
conductivity (corrected for viscosity) and the concentration of 
cobalt chloride solutions exhibit, at all temperatures, a point 
of inflexion, suggesting that two distinct curves are involved. 
This behaviour is also explainable in terms of a change in the 
degree of hydration. 

The values of O-^^Mog 1/a (cf. Ghosh, T., 1918, 113, 449, 627, 
707, 790) differ but little from the theoretical values at high, but 
considerably at low, concentrations; as the temperature is raised, 
the agreement becomes perfect at the higher concentrations. The 
devmtions are attributed to diminution of the hydration of the 
ions with increase in the concentration; hence the equivalent 
conductivily falls less rapidly than would be expected from the 
diminution in a. It seems probable that complex ions are partly 
responsible for the observed effects, increase of the transport 
numbers of the anion with increase of the concentration being 
thus explained. T. H. P. 

Cobalt Chloride Solutions, n. Solutions of Barium 
Chloride and of Barium and Cohalt Chlorides. C. Mazzetti 
1924, 54, ^8—918; cf. preceding ahstract}.---Ck)ntrary 
to what was found for cobalt chloride solutions, the values of 
iO^*^ ..logl/a for barium chloride solutions at 20® and 60° are in 
all cases less than the theoretical values. The observations point 
to hydration of the ions, the extent of which diminishes as the 
concentration increases. 

Data obtained for the conductivity and visco^ty of solutions 
containing both cobalt and barium chlorides afford evidence of 
the formation of complex ions. T. H. P. 

The Eleciroii in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 
chemist^ ¥. Ionic BeactLons, the Ionisation of Metals, 
and the Osmotic Theory of the Galvanic Current. VI. 
Electrical Hatux^e Catalytic Phenomena. L. Pkaeshevski 
(J. 1924, 64, 777 — ^797, 798 — 804).— 

V.— The processes of eltotrolysis and osmosis are discussed in the 
light cf the author’s views (A., 1923, ii, 729, 730). The atoms in 
a metal are ionised to a certain extent, depending on the more 
or less pronounced dectropositive character of the metal. When 
the latter is immersed in water or an aqueous solution, an equi- 
Hbrium is established between the ions which pass into solution, 
ad dectrons liberated in the process, and the “ undissociated ” 
i^oms. The electroiyfcic solution pressure therefore depends on 
tto : the internal ionisation of the metal, and the electro^ 

between the ions so produced and the solvent. 
^ laws of osmceis are also readily interpreted on the basis oi 
these ccmsidecations. The electrolytic potential of non-metals in 
^lutmns contami^ their ions depends not only 
chemkil nature, that is the tendency of the atoms to 
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acquire electrons, but also on the degree of ionisation of the electrode 
immersed in the solution. 

VI. — ^The accelerating action of ferric ions on the oxidation of 
hydrogen iodide by chlorates is explained by the fact that the 
ferric ion is positive and therefore comes more readily into contact 
■with both the negative ions taking part in the reaction, thus 
facilitatiag the transference of an electron which constitutes the 
process of oxidation (cf. A., 1923, ii, 730). Hydrogen ions act in 
a somewhat similar manner in accelerating the interaction between 
ferric and stannous ions on account of their great mobility (due 
to absence of solvate formation). The catalytic action of platinum 
on the union of hydrogen and oxygen is also discussed and it is 
suggested that the activity of the metal depends on its capacity 
to adsorb the gases on the one hand and to ionise on the other; 
the electrons formed act on the adsorbed gases and cause combination. 
Oxidation of the surface in such metals as zinc prevents their 
activity. 6. A. R. K. 

S^niflcance of the Electrode Potential- J. He-yrovskt? 
(Chem, News, 1924, 129, 379 — 380). — ^It is contended that Butler 
(ibid,, 128, 357), in criticising the author’s thermodynamic treat- 
ment of electrode potentials, wrongly identifies the pressure of 
the metallic ions over the dry metal with the concentration of 
ioiis in the vapour over the moist interface, and that this leads 
to an erroneous step in the cycle. * C. H. D. C. 

Commutator Measurements on Polarised Electrodes. 
M. Knobel (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1924, 48, 2613 — ^2621). — Over- 
voltage-time curves have been obtained both for increasing and 
decreasing overvoltage, using a special form of commutator. It 
is sho-wn that the usual commutator method of measuring over- 
voltage (of. Newbery, T., 1914, 105, 2419) is incorrect owing to 
the fact that the overvoltage falls in a few thousandths of a second 
when the polarising current is cut off. With platinised platinum 
electrodes the hydrogen is, however, retained on the surface and 
main-bains the overvoltage. By a graphical method approximate 
values for the gas concentrations on the polarised electodes have 
been deduced. On smooth electrodes, the adsorbed hydrogen is 
present as about 0-01 of a molecular layer at low polarisations, 
approaching a molecular layer at high polarisations. G, M, B. 

Two Types of Overvoltage and the Temperature Efect. 
J, L. Bircher, W. D. HARKms, and G. Bietrichsok (J. Amer. 
Ohem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2622 — ^2631). — ^Two types of overvoltage 
are distinguished which have hitherto been confused. That of 
type A has a negative temperature coefficient which has the same 
value for several metals, thus indicating that this is not a property 
of the cathode material, but rather of the electrolyte. Over- 
voltage of type B, on the other hand, is more stable, tends to 
appear at low current densities, and is peculiar to active metals. 
It has a positive -bemperature coefficient and corresponds closely 
with the single potential of the metal* The effect of stirring -bhe 
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aleotrolyte, of the solubility of the cathode^ and of the roughness 
di its surface are discussed^ and it is pointed out that variations 
in the latter make the values of true current density impossible to 
determine. G. M. B. 

Bfieot of Pressure on Overvoltage. M. Kkobel (J. Amer, 
Gkem, Soc.i 1924, 46, 2751 — ^2753). — ^Measurements of the influence 
of pressure on the hydrogen overvoltage on platinum, lead, copper, 
and nickel confirm the results of Bircher and HarMns (A., 1924, 
ii, 88) even when the stirring is violent owing to larger current 
density and low pressure. 6. M. B. 

Behaviour of Silver Iodide in the Photo-voltaic Cell. II. 
New Type of Silver Iodide Photo-voltaic CelL A. Gabriboit 
(J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 58-~67; of. A., 1924, ii, 401).— A 
thin, transparent film of silver iodide is allowed to solidify on a 
gold plate and is immersed in a OdA'-ammonium nitrate solution. 
Ihe rate of rise of photo-potential is proportional to the light 
intensity at the beginning of the illumination. For a fixed intensity 
of h^t, the rate of chemical change decreases as the light is made 
more nearly monochromatic for any part of the visible spectrum. 
A freshly-prepar^i electrode is more sensitive in the blue re^on, 
but after exposure in this region it becomes much more sensitive 
to red light. The auihor assumes that the greater the degree of 
polarity of silver iodide, the longer the wave-length of the light 
which the valency electrons absorb, A molecule having absorbed 
a quantum of energy and become polar may return to a less polar 
state by giving up part of its energy to other molecxdes. The 
absorption of a quantum of blue light thus increases the number 
of molecules capable of absorbing green or red light and accounts 
for the fact that previous illumination intensifies the effect of 
long wave-lengths and that the parts of the spectrum taken separ- 
ately are not additive in their chemical effect. M. B. D, 

Nitric Acid. 1. Behaviour as a Nitrating Agent. A. 
Klbmekc and B. Sch5tjjer {Z. anorg, CJiem., 1924, 141, 231 — 
^3). — ^The nitration of organic substances in solution in water 
and ether by nitric acid ha presence of nitrous acid has been further 
examined. Nitration proceeds only in presence of oxides of nitro- 
gen in which the nitrogen has a valency lower than five, and is 
accompanied by oxidation, being therefore autocatalytic. The 
^perimental re^is indicate that the velocity of nitration varies 
with the 2*5 power of loitiic acid concentration ; a tentative assump- 
tkm of an intermediate compound, Jf-acid, [2HNOa-H 

ho the equation 

for the rdtrarioB velocity, RH bring the material nitrated. The 
oxidiring aoticm under flie same conditions is also examined on 
basis the formation and decomposition of iJ-acidj the 
exidahbn of hmenkms acid is represented by the cycle H^Oo+ 
mOg H^^+HgNaO^ ; H^gO.+HNOg = H^gOg+HNb^, 
the reaction being strongly catedysed by mercury ions; The 
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velocity equations deduced from these assumptions are tested by 
observations on the nitration of methyl ^-hydroxybenzoate in 
ether solution and of phenol in water ; the values obtained for the 
constants are not uniform, but are held to indicate the general 
truth of the assumptions. Nitrosophenol is not an intermediate 
product in the nitration of phenol in water. Experiments on the 
partition of nitric and nitrous acids between ether and water, and 
on the conductivity of solutions of nitric acid containing nitrous 
acid, undertaken to obtain evidence of the existence of ^-acid, 
gave no definite results. 

Nitration in presence of sulphuric acid, using 2 : 4-dinitro- 
m-xylene, ^-chloronitrobenzene, and 4 : 6 -m-xylenedisulphonie acid, 
gave excellent constants for bimolecular reactions, the constants not 
being appreciably altered by the presence of nitrous acid and lower 
oxides of nitrogen. In this solvent, therefore, there is no formation 
of the intermediate ^-acid. Nitric anhydride, NgOg, reacts as 
N 2 O 5 / 2 , giving the same constants as nitric acid. S. I. L. 

Oxidation of Acetaldehyde. 11. L. Beiner (Z, anorg, Ghem,, 
1925, 141, 363—374; cf. A., 1923, i, 1176).— When solutions 
of acetaldehyde and hydrogen peroxide are mixed, heat is evolved 
owing to the formation of diacetaldehyde hydroperoxide : 
2 CH 3 *CH 0 +H 202 ^^ (CH 3 *CH 0 ) 2 ,H 202 (1). At 0*^ this compound 
is fairly stable, but dissociates rapidly on heating the solution. 
The velocity of oxidation of acetaldehyde by hytSogen peroxide 
increases with increasing concentration of aldehyde, but is little 
aflfected by the amotmt of hydrogen peroxide, provided that the 
ratio hydrogen peroxide/aldehyde is greater than 0-25 : 1 ; a large 
excess of hydrogen peroxide slightly retards the oxidation. .The 
amount of acetic acid produced is usually greater than that corre- 
sponding with the hydrogen peroxide used up, and the amount of 
this excess increases with the absolute concentration, but is un- 
aflcected by the ratio hydrogen peroxide /aldehyde. These results 
are accounted for if the diacetaldehyde hydroperoxide produced 
in ( 1 ) combines with aldehyde according to the reaction 
{CH3-CH0)2,H202+CH3-CH0^(CH3*CH0)3,H20^ 

This second additive product is then oxidised directly by mole- 
cular oxygen to acetic acid : {CH 3 *CH 0 ) 3 ,H 202+02 3 CH 3 *C 02 H+ 
]^0 (3). The molecular oxygen required in (3) may be obtained 
either from decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide or from the air, 
and the excess of acetic acid referred to above is greatly reduced 
if oxygen is excluded from the reaction vessel. The retarding 
effect of a large excess of hydrogen peroxide is due to its reducing 
the concentration of free aldehyde owing to the mass-action efiEect 
in equation ( 1 ). The oxidation may be regarded as an auto- 
oxidation of diacetaldehyde hydroperoxide, acetaldehyde being 
the acceptor ; on the basis of the theory of Goard (A., 1924, ii, 161), 
the oxidation potentials are in the order (CH 3 -CH 0 ) 3 ,H 202 > 
CH 3 *CH 0 >(CH 3 *CH 0 ) 25 H^ 2 * autocatalykc effect of acetic 
acid previously report^ (Reiner, Zoc, dt) is incorrect. 

W.H.-R. 
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Molecxilar Attraction and Velocity of Beactions at Low 
Temperatures of Unsaturated Hydrocarbons. 0. Maass and 
C. H. Wright (J. Amer. Ghem. 8oc., 1924, 46, 2664^2673; cf. 
A,, 1921, i, 761), — ^The freezing-point diagrams of the systems 
ethylene-hydrogen bromide and propylene-hydrogen bromide show 
that propylene molecules have a greater attraction for hydrogen 
bromide than have ethylene molecules, there being definite indication 
of compound formation in the case of propylene only. The fact 
that propylene combines in the liquid state with hydrogen bromide, 
whilst ethylene does not, is attributed to this difference in the 
respective attractions of the molecules. The velocity and the 
course of the reaction between propylene and hydrogen bromide 
have been determined at --78-2f and at 0®, isopropyl bromide 
being the main product together with a small amount of a secondary 
hexyl bromide. G, M, B, 

Activation of Atoms and Moleotiles and Mechanism, of 
Chemical Change. If, R. Dhar {Z, aruyrg^ GTiem,, 1924, 141, 
1 — ^22). — -The well-known fundamental concepts of the activation 
of molecules and the radiation theory of chemical change are 
reviewed. Stress is laid on the fact that ionic reactions are very 
rapid compared with non-ionic. The similarity in mechanism 
b^ween rise of temperature, light absorption, and catalysis is 
emphasised. Experimental observations support the view that 

a sufficient quantity of catalyst could be added to change a 
large numb^ of molecules from the inactive to the active form, 
or conversely, then the temperature coefficient would be smaller 
(in the case of poritive catalysis), or greater (for negative catalysis), 
than for the uncatalysed ruction. The opinion is caressed that 
active nitro^n, ozone, active hydrogen, active chlorine, etc. are 
activated by light or electric di^harge, and can be charged to a 
certain potential. Their activity is conditioned by the ease with 
which they can give up their charge as energy. The luminescence 
of active gases, such as nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, etc., and the 
appearance of radioactive excit^ phosphorescence, can probably 
be traced to the converrion of the active form of these substances 
into the inactive form by lo^ of energy. 

All slow oxidations seem to yield ions and electrons, which 
could activate the oxygen molecule. This active oxygen would 
show all characteristics of ozone. A part would revert spon- 
taneously to the inactive form, with production of luminescence. 
This is ^ probable cause of the luminescence caused by the slow 
osidatioii of ^osphorus, the organic sulphur compounds, etc. 

L, L. B. 

ton as Catalyst in the Electrolytic Preparation 
o£ Persiidiihi^ Amd. A* Mazzxjcchrixt {Qaizzma, 1924, 64, 
1010— *-1013),— The yieWs of persulphuric acid prepared by the 
oxi^iion of ^sulphuric acki are markemy improved by 
the solution used cff a small proportion of perchloric 
acid or its ammonium or potassium salt. No hydrochloric acid 
fe under these <K>nditions. T. H, P, 
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Autocatalytic Reaction : Ferric CMoride-Sodiimx Thio- 
stilpliate- J. Hollxjta and A. Martini (Z. anorg, Chem,^ 1924, 
141, 23—37 ; cf. ibid.y 1924, 140, 206). — ^An imsuccessful attempt 
has been made to trace the initial acceleration of the reaction 
ferric chloride-sodium thiosulphate to the antoeatalytic action of 
the end products, i.e., the ferrous or tetrathionate ion. Addition 
of both ferrous and tetrathionate salts retards the reaction. The 
influence of the ferrous ion on the reaction velocity may be repre- 
sented by the equation, 

dxldt=:^lk^-¥^Vx , (1301— 21563a:)] . (a-a:)(6-a:). 

It was thought that the phenomenon might be due to the 
catalytic action of sulphur formed by the reaction between 
hydrogen ions and sodium thiosulphate, or to the means adopted 
to stop the reaction at the required point. Both these explanations 
were, however, found to be incorrect. Investigations with the 
addition of foreign, complex anions (phosphate), and with a higher 
acidity, showed that the acceleration is probably due to a negative 
catalyst which is removed during the reaction ; it is assumed to be 
the reacting ferrithiosulphate complex. L. L. B. 

Method of Prancing Chemical Reactions. M. Beutzetts 
{Gompt. rend,y 1925, 180, 199 — ^201; cf. Brit. Pat. 155776, 
217747).— A chemical reaction may be directed or accelerated 
by means of continuous and simultaneous variations of pressure, 
temperature, and concentration opposite to those resulting from 
the desired reaction, whereby a series of impulses is given to the 
reaction. Metals and metal oxides which catalyse gaseous reactions 
probably alter the conditions of pressure and concentration by 
diSerential absorption of the reacting gases, and temperature by 
rapid conduction of the heat liberated, thus prevenfeig the re- 
versible reaction from setting in. Internal-combustion engines 
provide the best means of studying chemical reactions under such 
conditions. J, W, B, 

Synthesis of Ammonia at High Pressures. II. W.Molden- 
HAiJEE 1925, 49, 65-^6; cf. A., 1924, ii, 404).— The 

author compares the resiiits obtained by Larson and Dodge (A., 
1924, ii, 104) and by Larson (A., 1924, ii, 331) on the ammonia 
equihbrium at high pressures with those of Claude and with Haber’s 
equation. M. B. D. 

Mechanism of the Inhibition of the Catalytic Action of 
Platinum Black and Partly Reduced Nickel Oxide by 
Chlorine. M. 0. BoswEin and C. H. Bayley (J. Physical Ghem.y 
1925, 29, 11 — 19). — ^Nickel oxide on asbestos is reduced by hydrogen 
at 275° to a constant oxygen content (cf. A., 1923, ii, 231). After 
dilorine has been introduced, the oxide content can be decreased 
by passing more hydrogen over the catalyst. When hydrogen 
and oxygen are passed Stemately over platinum black at 150°, 
an equilibrium is reached when the amounts of the two gases 
converted into water each thne remain constant (cf. Proc. Boy. 
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8oc, 1923, 17, 1). After poisoning the catalyst mth 

chlorine, hydrogen accumulates after each successive gas treat* 
ment until it is suddenly evolved in a large amount as water. The 
poisoning is accomplished by the destruction of the surface film 
of the cataijrst, thus rendering the interior oxygen accessible to 
free hydrogen. This interior oxygen is vital to the maintenance 
of the active surface film and hence of the catal 3 rtic action of the 
normal catal 3 rst. M. B. D. 

Theory of Catalytic Hydrogenation by Means of Platinum. 
M. Bobenstedt {Anymlm^ 1924, 440, 177—185). — ^The hydrogen 
layer formed on platinum immersed in a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen is found by electro-potential measurements to be replaced 
by a layer of oxygen when the ratio of oxygen to hydrogen in the 
gas is 3*6 : 2 by volume, or greater. Other evidence supports this 
conclusion. A theory of heterogeneous ‘catalysis is proposed in 
which the valency force emerging from the surface of a catalyst 
is supposed to deform the gaseous molecules adsorbed by a surface 
in such a way that they are in a specially active state. Thus, 
hydrogen may become atomic on platmum surfaces, the nucleus of 
the atom adhering to the surface of the catalyst by virtue of its 
electron, which is held between two slightly vibrating electrons in 
the metaL It is very improbable that a peroxide of platinum is 
formed in the catalysis of electrolytic gas (of. A., 1921, ii, 185; 
1934,2,724). S.K.T. 

Catalytic Actioix of Alumina oontaining Other Substances. 
A. Chabbioxt 1925, 180, 213— 215).— The efiect of 

foreign substances on the activity of alumina us^ as catalyst in 
the decomposition of ethyl ether (ef. Sabatier and Majflie, A., 1910, 
i, 6(^) has been investigated. The least active sample of alumina 
contained 15% of calcium oxide. A sample containing 4*5% of 
the same impurity was slightly more active, and samples con- 
taining 2*5% of cobaltous oxide, 7-7% of cupric oxide, or 15% 
of phosphoric oxide were still more active. Other catalysts sub- 
mitted to examination contained 6-5% WOg, 8% SOg, and 1% 
SOg, whilst a fourth was prepared by the oxidation of aluminium 
in presence of mercury The activity of these was found to increase 
in the order given. When pure alumina is heated at a r^ heat for 
J hour the activity falls to less than half its original value. The 
only admixture having a beneficial effect is that of blue tungsten 
fEddOj, a sample, prepare by treating alumina conta inin g 

iaEKUciia with hydrogen at 260% was considerably more active 
than the poTO W. A. S. 

Hedimticsi dE Hichelous and Ferric Oxides by Hydrogen. 
A. F. Bektoit and P. H. Eiousto {J. Amer. Chem. fibc., 1924, 
2728— 2737).— The kmetiss of the r^uction fay hydrogen of various 
nickel and ferric oxides have been examined. Eeduc- 
of nickel oxide is auto-catalytic, proceeding mainly at the 
interface between the solid phases, whilst no autocatalysis is 
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observed in the reduction of ferric to ferro-ferric oxide, the reaction 
velocity being greatest at the start and dijuinishing continuously. 
These results ^e in agreement with Langmuir’s theory that hetero-. 
geneous reaetions involving a solid substance on each side of the 
equation should be “ interfacial ” when the solids remain separate, 
but “ non-interfacial ” when solid solution occurs. Reduction of 
the nickel oxide is l^s rapid the higher the temperature of prepar- 
ation of the sample. At higher reduction temperatures, the 
maximum rate of reduction is greater and occurs earlier in the 
process. Water vapour retards the reaction, as does oxygen in 
the hydrogen used. The mechanism of the hydrogen-oxygen 
catalysis over nickelous oxide appears to be that of activation of 
the oxygen by adsorption or by superficial conversion into a higher 
oxide of nickel. G*. M. B. 


BehaviouLT as Salts of Alkali Alkyls Dissolved in Metal 
Alkyls, F. Hein [with E. Petzchnee, K. Waglee, and E, A. 
Segitz] {Z. anorg, Ohem.^ 1924, 141, 161 — ^227). — ^The alkali alkyls, 
liEt, NaEt, KEt, liMe, LiPh, and LiCH^Ph, dissolve in zinc 
ethyl to form solutions which conduct electricity; with increasing 
electro-positive character of the alkali metal, the molecular con- 
ductivity and m. p. of the alkyl compound rise, and its miscibility 
vdth the solvent falls. Since lithium ethyl does not act as a con- 
ductor either in the fused state or in solution in benzene, and since 
the molar conductiviti^ fall sharply with dilution in some cases, 
it appears that association with the solvent and formation of 
complex ions are necessary conditions, absence of which may 
cause the solution to remain non-conducting. Thus lithium phenyl 
conducts very little, sodium phenyl not at all, whilst lithium benzyl^ 
LiCHgPh, a yellow, amorphous precipitate obtained by the reaction 
between litMum ethyl and mercury dibenzyl in benzene solution, 
has the highest conductivity of the lithium alkyls examined. 
Aluminium ethyl and zinc propyl are also solvents giving con- 
ducting solvates ; the associated compounds of the alkali alkyls 
with the former have higher m. p. and conductivities, with the 
latter lower, than the compounds with zinc ethyl. Dilute solutions 
of the alkali methyls in zinc methyl and aluminium methyl, tod 
concentrated solutions of sodium and lithium ethyl in cadiaiitim 
ethyl, do not conduct. 


Eleotrol;^is of sodium ethyl dissolved in zinc ethyl gives at the 
anode a mixture of gases containing about 40% of ethylene, about 
40% of ethane, and the remainder butane, propane, and methane^ 
justifying the assumption that the ethyl radical is liberated by 
the electrode. Zinc is deposited quantitatively at the cathode, 
Paraday’s law bemg strictly obeyed. The conductivity tempea^atuie 
coefficient is positive. The potential required is less than 0*1 xolti 
With a lead toode, lead tetraethyl is obtamed quantitatively ; 
after passing a current of 0*02 amp^ for 7 hours, lie lead efe 
had lost almost the theoretical weight, tod i&e tetei^ 
pound separated as an oil at the bottom of tibe 
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[Corrosion of Copper, Brass, and Zinc in Sea-water.] 
Seventli Report to tfie Corrosion Research Connnittee of the 
institute of Metals. G. B. Bengotjgh and R. May {J, Inst. 
Metals, 1924, 32, 81 — ^256).— The chief initial corrosion product 
of copper in chloride solutions is cuprous chloride which, in both 
distill^ and sea-water at the ordinary temperature, is oxidised to 
cupric chloride and cuprous oxide ; in presence of sufficient oxygen, 
th^e are further oxidised to a basic chloride, Cu 4 ( 0 H)gCl 2 ,H 20 . 
Cupric chloride does not accumulate in the water; it may attack 
the copper, causing an electrolytic corrosion in which metal is 
transferred from one part of the copper to another. The scales 
on copj^r exposed to sea-water were found to consist of calcium 
sulphate, cupric hydroxide (both probably forming protective 
layers), cupric oxychloride, and a basic copper carbonate. The 
scales have a much lower protective value in rapidly moving than 
in stagnant water. The corrosion of zinc in sea-water results 
mainly in the formation of carbonate, hydroxide, and oxychloride ; 
the two last form protective layers, which, however, are greatly 
impaired by the presence of carbon dioxide. When brass corrodes 
in cupric chloride solution, zinc chloride and copper are first pro- 
duced; the latter then redissolves to form cuprous chloride, which 
is then oxidised, in presence of sufficient oxygen, to the above- 
mmxtioned basic chloride, if the reaction is stopped at the first 
stfi^, no further corrosion takes place and copper is deposited on 
the zinc b^neaih the sesdes (“ dezincification ; 0*02% of arsenic 
in the brass prevents this, but iten and manganese accelerate it. 
Brass in still watm* is cathodic with respect to a similar specimen 
in unaerated moving water and is anodic to one in slowly moving 
aerated water, but it becomes cathodic again in rapidly moving 
aerated water. The conx)sion rf brass condenser tub^ is also 
investigated; it is very sensitive to the presence of entangled 
air in the water. [Of. B., 1924, 833.] S. K. T. 

Anodic Oxidation of Gold. H. Properties of Auric 
, Sulphate. P. JiBSA and Jelinee {Chem, Listy, 1924, 18, 

; 251-^ ; see A., 1924, ii, 692). W. A. S. 

Photochemieal Formation of Hydrogen Bromide and 
¥elocily ci Forxnation of the Bromine Molecule from the 
Atoms. M. BodbestbiH' and H. Lutkemeyeb {Z, physikal. 
Gfem., 1324, 114, 208—236). — The velocity of combination of 
hydrogen and bromi n e in moderately intense light has been in- 
ve^igated. The views which have been put forward to explain 
^ phenomena of the reaction are recapitulated, and a method 
is described which ailows a decision to be made between the various 
possibilities. The method consists of subjecting bromine vapour 
hydrogen, contained in suitable concentration in a silioa vessel 
with plane parallel walls, to illumination from a tungsten arc lamp, 
vesed is constant temperature over the range 160— 

After eadi iilumi^ the absorption of broznine is measured 

whh a spectri^^ from which the reaction velocity can be 

determined. The energy absorbed from the light is measured in 
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the cold vessel by means of a thermopfle. It is shown that the 
measurement of the absorbed radiation (of wave-length 525, 516, 
and 504 /*/x) is not afected by temperature over the range investig- 
ated. It is foimd that the combination of hydrogen and bromine 
takes place with a velocity which is about three hundred times as 
great as that of the reaction in the dark at the same temperature, 
and according to a law which follows from that of the dark reaction. 
By this, the velocity is determined by that of the combination of 
hydrogen with bromine atoms, existing according to the equilibrium 
Br 2 ^^ 2 Br. In light, there is in place of the velocity of spon- 
taneous decomposition, that of the decomposition of the bromine 
molecule by absorbed light quanta. The equation for the light 
reaction therefore has the form 

+d[jB[Br]/di=W]ight absorbed , [H2]/{l+[HBr]/10[Br2]) 

This is deriv^ in all particulars from the theory of the reaction 
in the dark. A measurement of the absorbed light quanta allows 
the velocity with which bromine atoms are formed and recombine 
to be ascertained. A comparison of the velocities in light and in 
the dark is supplied by associating the known dissociation eqtd- 
librium of bromine vapour with the concentration of bromine 
atoms. Erom this, the number of collisions can be calculated, 
and a compaiison of this with the number of combinations to form 
molecules l^tds to the conclusion that only 1*25% of the collisions 
restdt in combination, independent of the totad pressure of the 
gas, and of the temperature (within the narrow range investigated). 
This result contradicts that expected from theoretical considerations. 

L.L.B. 

Photochemical Studies. IV. Properties of the Silver 
Grelatino-halides. A. Reychler (BiiM, Soc. chim, £elg,, 1924, 
33, 550 — -558). — ^Aqueous colloidal solutions of silver chloride or 
bromide are rapidly reduced by “ metol ’’-quinol developer in 
daylight. Colloidal solutions of these salts in 1% gelatin solution 
prepared in the dark slowly become rose-coloured, then grey, and 
finally black and flocculent on exposure to daylight. The developer 
has no action in the dark, but after a short period of incubation 
rapidly reduces the solutions on exposure to daylight. If the gelatin 
solution is prepared in the light, the reducing action of the developer 
fe more rapid the greater the age of the solution, bromide solutions 
in all cases being more slowly reduced. Colloidal silver iodide 
solutions are practically unaffected by light and only very slowly 
and incompletely reduced by the developer, yielding yellow 
brown tranmucent liquids. It is suggested that the action of the 
light in promoting the reducing action of the developer may be 
eaplained by assuming that the reduction is due to electrochemical 
action; the light r^uces photochemically part of the silver 
halide to metal and this metal then becomes an anode and the 
unchanged halide a cathode, the anode being constantly depolarised 
by the developer and the cathode progresrively reduced to 
metallic silver by the hydrogen ions discharged on its surface. 

A* R* B. 
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Photocheiiaical Decomposition of Clirominm Salts in the 
Presence of Organic Iw^tter- A. Popoticki (J, Buss, Phys. 
Chem, 8oc,i 1924, 55, 1 — 6). — ^It is suggested that the substance 
obtained when ^atin treated with a dichromate is exposed to 
sunlight is the compound, 4&203,3Cr03; the tanning action on 
gelatin is attributed to this compound. G. A. B. K. 

Alleged Influence of Light on Electrophoresis. E. Schaith 
and P. PRIED33B.TCH {Z, wiss, PTwt,^ 1^24:^ 23, 98—101). — Sols of 
metals in water and organic media, prepared according to the 
methods of Bredig and of Svedberg, and of sulphur and arsenious 
sulphide in water, and suspensions of anthracene in pure hexane 
were investigated. Practicalljr all the sols and suspensions 
examined showed no difference in the migration velocity in ultra- 
violet light and m light of long wave-len^h. Zinc hydrosol alone 
showed a small decrease in the velocity on exposure to ultra- 
violet radiation. The effect was not observed with zinc sols in 
alcohol, and is probably due to some chemical action. Electro- 
phoreds of hydrosok of the silver halides is appreciably affected 
by light, winch can bring about reversal of the direction of migration. 
The presence of silver oxide particles in a silver sol in water pre- 
pared by Bredig’s method can be investigated by adding gelatin 
and observing a thin preparation in the microscope with dark- 
^ound illumination. H acetic acid is allowed to diffuse in, any 
silver oxide particles are rapidly dissolved. The influence of 
positive particles of silver oxide on the direction of noigration in a 
n^ative silver sol is briefly discu^ed. W. C. 

Photochlormatioxi of Aliphatic Compounds in Carbon 
Tetrachloride. J. Plotxikov {Z, wise, Phot,^ 1924, 23, 79 — 
Some of the r^ults obtained by Benrath and Hertel (A., 
1924, i, 821) indicate a tendency for p^iodicity in the photo- 
chlorination, an effect which would undoubtedly be more pro- 
nounced if longer times of exposure were employed. The results, 
however, are of little value, since monochromatic fight was not used, 
and the source of light was not specified. W. C. 

Ihtemaliy Complex Beryllates. A. Eosenhbim and P, 
LsHKAJor {Anmlm, 1924, 440, 153—166). — ^The following crystal- 
line metaJhb S(Bts of internally complex beryllates of some organic 
ackis were prepared by dissolving beryllium carbonate or freshly- 
p®©csl|iitated hydroxide in boiling solutions of alkali salts of the 
add : iaficylie acid, M2[Be{C8H40,C02)23>a?H20, where M=K, Na, 
or a;=:3, M=NH4 aoad x=2 ; glycofiic acid, 

; wiid;e and a:=s8-5, M:=Na and a?=4'5, and the ammonium 

sdt, (HB4LHj;Be3(GyEli;203)^,3]^ With o-hydroxytoluic acid, 
two serfes or compounds were obtained, one, M2[Be(CgH603)2],a;H20, 
M=»Na and a;=:0, M=]SH4 and when fredfly-pre^ 
cryttaled hydb^ u^,and the other, ^[;^d(G3H303)23>^0, 

where or E, when the hydroxide was stale, filing,: 

datn^ly alkaline solutions of pyrocateohol dissolved beryllium 
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hydroxide and gave a series of normal salts, M2[Be(C^B[40g)2],a?H20, 
where M^WEL^, Na, K, 0*5Ba, and a?=l, 5, 2, 1*5, respectively. 
By warming together known amounts of pyrocatechol with excess 
of hydroxide and gradually adding alkaK the following polyberyllates 
were obtained : (NH4)2[Be20(C^H402)2],5H20 ; 

{NH4)4[Be3(q.H402y,2H20; (3!ra4)4[(Be20}3{CeH402)5],13H20 ; 
Mg[Be30(CeE[4V2)o],iPH20, where M=Na and ir—20, M==K and 
aj==9. A crystalline salt, (NH4}g[Beg(C3H302, 803)4], 8H2O, and an 
amorphous product, probably a mixture, correspond^ with 
Ba[Be2(CeH302,S03}2], were also prepared. Vitreous metalhe salts 
of internally complex beryllates of citric acid were obtained, but 
are not described. Similar compounds are formed with poly- 
phenols, but not with polyalcohols. Boiling ethyl salicylate dissolves 
beryllium carbonate to form a complex beryllium compound. 

The beryllium in the compounds derived from salicylic and 
o-hydroxytoluic acids is scarcely precipitated at all by ammoiiia 
or alkali hydroxide, showing that it is present in an exceedingly 
complex state. This is probably not caused by adsorption of 
beryllium hydroxide by the salt, since the compounds are repro- 
ducible. The glycoUic acid compounds are readily, and the pyro- 
catechol compoimds partly, decomposed by ammonia. The 
complex beryllium tartrate and the basic acetate are considered 
to be intem^y complex salts of the sexavalent radical, Be^O. 

S. K T. 

Silicate Compoimds of Cadmium. A. Dubon (Compt rmd,^ 
1924, 179, 769 — ^771 ; cf. A., 1921, ii, 403, and previous papers). — 
Addition of silica, followed by cadmium oxide, to fused potassium 
fluoride yields a semi-crystalline product which, when heated with 
excess of potassium chloride, yields a mixture of well-crystallised 
compounds. The latter, on separation by flotation methods, 
proved to contain {a) long prismatic crystals, E^0,Cd0,4Si02 ; 
(6) crystals of 2Cd0,Si02 containing potassium, probably as impurity, 
and (c) yellow flattened prismatic crystals of SCdOjSiOg. H. J. E, 

Absorption of Halogens by Mercurous Salts. I. Form- 
ation and Properties of some Complex: Compounds of 
Mercury. K. G. Naik and M. D. Avasabe (J. iT^ian Chem. 
80 c,, 1924, 1, 75—80; cf. A., 1924, ii, 48).— Mercurous chloride, 
sulphate, and nitrate combine with bromine and iodine in alcoholic 
solution to yield crystalline substances which are not double salts, 
but complex compounds. M&rcuric chloroiodide, HgClI, red 
crystals becoming yellow at 125°, m. p. 153°. Mercuric chloro- 
bromide, HgCIBr, white crystals, sub li ming without melting. 
Di-iodomercuric svIpMte, S04{HgI)2, red crystals turning yellow at 
143°, m. p. 248°. TetrabromodiTnercuric sulphate, [S04(HgBr)23Br2, 
white ciystals, decomp. 125°, and m. p. 235° (decomp.). DkMarc^i- 
merminc sulphate, S04(HgCl)2, m. p. 270°. TetraiodMimercuric 
(HgSr03l)2l2, red crystals turning yellow at 146—146°, 
m. p. 250°. Tetrabrc^mdimeriMricnitrcUe, (HgN03Br)2Br2 (decomp.). 
TeiraMorodimermric nitrate, (HgUOgC^gClg, decomp. 100°. 

G. M. B. 
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Direct Formation of Mercuric Oxychlorides. H, Pelaboe 
{Compt, rerid,, 1925, IK), 143 — 145 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 762), — ^Deter- 
minations of the concentrations of mercuric chloride in solution in 
equilibrium with the solid phases obtained from mercuric chloride 
and red mercuric oxide demonstrate the existence of three oxy- 
chlorides, H^O,2HgCl2, 2HgO,B[gCl2, and 4HgO,HgCl2. The 
same products are obtained more rapidly in presence of ethyl 
alcohol. The compound HgO,2HgCi2 is a white solid which is 
not produced i£ the temperature is above 30°, but once formed it 
is stable at 100°. 6. M. B. 

Double Sulphates of Bare Earth and Alkali Metals. I. 
Lanthaniun. and Potassium. P. Zakboniste and 6. Carobbi 
(AUi B. Accad. Uncei, 1924, [v], 33, 301—308; cf. A., 1911, ii, 42).— 
The equilibrium between an aqueous lanthanum sulphate solution 
and solid potassium sulphate at 25° has been studied, and the 
results are represented graphically by plotting the values of 
K^OJS^O in the liquid phase as abscissae against those of 
L^(S04)^/K!2S04 in the solid phase. Interpreted according to the 
phase rme (cf. A., 1903, ii, 473), this diagram indicate the foim- 
ation of the foDowing new (microciystalline) double mlta : 
2La.(S04)3,3ELS04,8B[2C) (monoclinic); La2{S04)3,4KoS04,H20 

WS04!^, 55:2^04, 2:EE20 (globular). 

W. B, E. 

Double Sulphates of Bare Earth and Alkali Metals. H. 
Neodymium and Potassium. B, Zambonidti and V, Caoiaoti 
{AUi B, Accad. lAncei, 1924, [v], 33, 308 — ^313). — ^An examination of 
the system neodymium srfphate-potassium sulphate-water (of. 
precediag abstract) shows that, at 25°, the following double salts 
are formed : N(L(S04)3,E^04,2H20 ; Nd2(S04)3,3K2S04,2H20 ; 

Nd2{S04)3,4K2S04,H20; Nd2(SO4)3,4K2S0.,2H2O ; 
Hd2(S04)3, 5X^04, 2H2O ; 2X^(804)3,3X2804, SHlgO (microcrystal- 
line ; rosettes of pink monoclinie taOets, 3*026). W. E. E. 

Silicic Acids, n. B. Schwarz and E. Menker {Ber., 1925, 
58, [B], 73 — ^77; cl A., 1924, ii, 753). — ^The silicic acids described 
preyiouriy (loc. cU.) have been subjected to desiccation by means 
of acetone (cf. Wiilstatter and Xraut, A., 1924, ii, 615). Meta- 
silioic acid loses coihbnied water at 15°, but can be freed from 
adsorbed water by acetone at 0°. Granatie acid, H^SigOg, which 
has now been prepared from the corresponding sodium salt, is 
also unstable at the atmospheric temperature. Di- and tri-sihcic 
acids are eas% desiccated by means of acetone und^ widely varied 
conditions. The dehydration curves of granatie acid and of meta- 
silkilc acid at 0° me given; the existence of two further hydrates, 
l^OjjjlOHaO and 12m02,9H20, is rendered probable. H. W. 

Cexium Crroup with 
ISetepw aud Cadxuiimx. Q. Carobbi {AUi B. Accad. Idncei, 

: [v], 33, 3^ — ^6; cf. this vol., li, 145). — ^The following new 

: 2Xd(N03)3,30a(N03)^,24H20, lilac crystals, , 
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#5 2*248; of the same form and obtained in the same way as the 
corresponding ceritm compound; 2Pr(N03)3,3Cu(N03)2,24Ha0, 
minute, green crystals, and 2Sm(N03)3, 3Cu(N03)2,2fflgU, both of 
the same type as the precedmg, were obtained similarly. The 
double nitrato of cadmium with cerium, lanthanum, and neodym- 
ium were prepared by evaporating the mixed solutions of the 
nitrates over sulphuric acid, at reduced pressure, below 12®. The 
following were obtained ; 2La(N03)3,3da{N03)2,24H20, colourless 
tablets flke those of the copper compounds, 2*226 ; 

2C6(N03)3,3Cd(m)2,24H20, 

2'294 ; 2NdfN'03)3,3Cd(N03)2,24H20, minute rose-coloured 

crystals of the same crystalline form as that of the lanthanum 
salt. Jantsch has observed a parallelism among the molecular 
volume curves of the double salts obtained from elements of the 
cerium group and certain members of the magnesium series of 
isomorphous elements; this is now shown to be shared by the 
curves of the double nitrates of copper and cadmium with elements 
of the cerium group. When the double salts given by the elements 
of the magnesium family with any other single metal are placed 
in order of decreasing molecular volumes, the succession, which 
has always been observed previously, is : cadmium, manganese, iron, 
copper, cobalt, magnesium, zinc, nickel. The double salts given 
by the members of this family with any one metal of the cerium 
group, however, fall into the following sequence : cadmium, man- 
ganese, magnesium, cobalt, zinc, nickel, copper. The copper double 
nitrates ajBford an excellent means of separating lanthanum from 
praseodymium. W. E. E. 

Reduction of Azoimide. E. Raschig {Schwefd- u. Stichsk>ff- 
studien, 1924, 213 — ^220 ; from Ghem, Zentr,y 1924, h, 602—603). — 
Acid reducing agents such as stannous chloride and hydiiodic acid 
reduce azoimide to ammonia and nitrogen. The reaction of azo- 
iootide with sodium hydrogen sulphite may be represented thus ; 
NaHS03+NaN3+H20==]S[H2*S03Na+N2+Na0H, together with a 
subsidiary reaction ; 2NaBK03+NaN3-f B[20==Na2S20e-|-NH3-f- 
NaOH. In the reduction of azoimide by aluminium in alkanne 
solution, hydrazine and ammonia are formed : (i) NoH+BL— 
N2+NH3; (ii) N3H+3H2=NH3+N2H,. G. W. K 

Oxidation of Azoimide, F. Easchiq (Schwefel- u. Stickstoff- 
atvMen^^ 1924, u, 602; from Ghem. Zerdr.^ 1924, ii, 602; of. A., 
1906, ii, 98). — ^Azoimide is unattacked by potassium permanganate 
in neutral or alkaline solution. In sulphuric acid solution, a slow 
oxidation takes place; HN3+O—H3OH. In addition, a portion 
of the azoimide appears to be oxidised to tiiatomic nitrogen, which 
then decomposes, yielding ordinary nitrogen molecules. Hydrogen 
hypoajdde, H3OH, resembles hypochlorous acid in its properties. 
It decomposes, yielding oxygen and, probably, azoimide. By 
dxidatipn of azoimide in sulphuric acid or boric acid solution in 
the presence of sodium nitride, nitric acid is produced, the jSrst 

st^e being the compomd|!>N<2®^, up more 
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oxygen, yielding tlie compound, ^^N(OH)<C5, which by loss of 
nitrogen yields nitric acid. G. W. R. 

Combustion of Ammonia to Hydrazine and Di-imide, 

F. RAScma {Schwefel- 8ticistqffsivdien, 1924, 221 — 224;^ from 
Chem. Zentr., 1924, 95, ii, 1068). — ^The primary reaction in the 
combustion of ammonia in oxygen is : 2 ]SrH 3 + 02 ==N 2 H 2 + 2 H 20 , 
the di-imide at once decomposing into its elements, A small part 
of the ammonia is oxidised to hydrazine, which can be detected 
with benzaldehyde. E. B. 

Oxidation of Hydrazine -and its Sulpbonic Acids. P. 
^ABCBiQ {ScJiwef eh u. Sticlcstoffstvdien, 1924, 188 — ^200; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1924, ii, 601 — 602). — ^Hyd 2 ^ 2 dne may be used for standard- 
isation in acidimetry and iodometry. Wben a standard solution 
of hydrazine sulphate is titrated with sodium hydroxide solution^ 
the following reaction occurs : 2 N 2 H 4 ,H 2 S 04 + 2 NaOHi= 

(N 2 H 4 ) 2 ,H 2 S 04 +Na^ 04 + 2 H 20 . After addition of sodium hydro- 
gen carbonate and starch solution, O-lA’-iodine solution is added. 
The blue coloration is obtained when four times as much 0*lN- 
iodine solution has been added as O-lA'-sodium hydroxide required 
for the first reaction. In the oxidation of hydrazine by iodine 
and by most other oxadising agents nitrogen is set free. Oxidation 
with potassium permanganate in hot sulphuric acid solution yields 
ammonium sulphate. The oxidation of hydrazinemonosulphonic 
acid and of hydrazinedisulphonic acid is alk) discussed. 

G. W. E. 

Oxidation of Hydroxylamine. P. Easohio {ScTmefd- u. Sticks 
stoffstvdien^ 1924, 163—187 ; from Ghem. Zenir.^ 1924, ii, 600 — 
601).— When hydroxylamine is oxidised by adding it together with 
dilute sulphuric acid to potassium permanganate solution, the 
successive stages of oxidation are dihydroxyhydrazine, . 

OH-HN-NH-OH; 

dihydroxydi-imide, OH-bTIhr-OH; nitric oxide, and a 

nitrogen tetroxide having the constitution called by 

the author ortho-nitrogen tetroxide. The last compound yields 
nitric acid and nitrogen: 5 ir 204 + 4 H 20 = 8 HN 03 +N 2 , Some 
nitrous oxide is also formed. Ctomplete oxidation to nitric acid 
cannot be effected with permanganate. H 3 ^pochlorous acid can 
oxidise hydroxylamine completely to nitric acid. *1116 oxidation 
of hydimyiaimne by iodine and other oxidising agents is also 
discussed. The views of Kurfenacker and Neusser (A., 1924, 
ii, 249} are critkised. G. W. R, 

Oxidation cff Hydroxylamine. H. A. Kuetenaokeb and 
F. WjaroxFMiO (2. anorg, Ghem.^ 1924, 141, 119— 130; cf. A., 
1924, Ii, 249).— Tke result of a number of studies of the oxidation 
c4 hydmxylaimne by different investigators are reviewed. The 
authors* hypothesis is preferred to that of Angeli and of Raschig, 
since fhe intennediate compound postdated by both these in* 
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vestigators is not Jmown to exist. Experiments are described on 
the oxidation of bydroxylamine by potassium dichromate in botb 
acid and alkaline solution. In weak acid solution, half the hydroxyl- 
amine is oxidised to nitric acid, the percentage of nitric oxide 
increasing, and of nitrous oxide decreasing, with decreasing acidity 
of the solution, in strong acid solution, the percentage of hydroxyl- 
amine oxidised to nitric acid sinks to about 25, the gas produced 
at the same time being pure nitrous oxide. In alkaline solution, 
the formation of nitric acid is still further reduced, the gaseous 
products being nitrous oxide and nitrogen. The oxidation of the 
hydroxylamine is complete only in weak acid solution ; in alkaline 
solution it varied from 47 to 64%, and in strong acid solution was 
about 78%. Oxidation experiments were also made with mercuric 
chloride in alkaline solution. L. L. B. 


Hydroxylaminemonosiilplionic Acid. E. Baschig {SchweJeU 
u, SticJcstqffstvdien, 1924, 154 — 162 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1924, ii, 448 — 
449). — ^Hydroxylaminemonosulphonic acid, formed according to 
the following reactions : 

(i) NaN02-fNaHS03+S02=H0-]Sr(S0oNa)2, 

(ii) H0-N(S03Na)2+H20=H0-NH-S03Na+NaHS04, 

is in some respects similar to, but is more readily oxidis^ than, 
the disulphonic acid. Its reducing properties are associated with 
the hydrogen atom which is directly linked with the nitrogen and 
not with the hydroxyl hydrogen. It can be determine titri- 
metrically by the reaction 2H0*NH*S03Na+4I-fH20==N20+ 
4HI-+-2NaHS04. The primary product of alkaline oxidation is 
the residue -(0H)N^S03K, which associates, yielding potassium 
dihydroxyhydraziaedisulphonate. This yields by loss of 1 mol. 

of water an azoxy compound, being un- 

stable, decomposes, giving half of its sulphur as a sulphite and the 
remainder as the compound K^^Og'SCg {potassium dinitro- 
sulphonate). G, W. B. 


Hy^oxylaminedisulphonic Acid. F. Baschig (S(^wef€l^ 
u, Stickstqffstvdien, 1924, 147 — 153; from Ckem. Zenir.^ 1924, ii, 
448 ; of. preceding abstracts).-r-Hydroxyiaminedisulphonio acid 
yields in the cold in acid solution hydroxylaminemonosulphonic 
acid. The sodium disulphonate gives, on oxidation with alkaline 
permanganate, sodium sulphazalinate, a compoimd 

of quadrivalent nitrogen, which by hydrolysis with pot^ium 
hydroxide yields potassium hydroxylaminetrisulphonate and 
potassium hydroxylaminedisulphonate according to the equation 
40N{S03K)2+KOH==HON(S03K)2+20N(S03K)3+IOT02. The 
mechanism of this reaction is d&oussed. G. W. B. 

HydiNoxylaindbeisodisu^ Acid. F. Baschig 

1924, 132^^146; from Ghem. Zentr.^ 1924, ii, 
447 5 cf. prebe^g abstr^ts and A., 1906, ii, 159).— Directions ai^ 
given for the preparation of potassium %droxylamineiso(iisul- 
j^<mate from the corresponding trisulphonate by hydrolysis with 
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a weak acid. It lias the constitution NH(S03K)*0*S03K. In 
the presence of hydrochloric acid, the — SO3K group attached to 
the nitrogen atom may be eliminated, whereby hydroxylamine- 
taomonosulphonic acid, is produced. The oxidation 

of hydroxylamineisodisulphonio acid by sodium hypochlorite is 
discussed. G. W. E. 

Hydrosylaxmnetrisulphoziic Acid. F. Easchig {Schwefd- u, 
Stiekdoffai^ien, 1924, 128—131; from Chem, Zentr., 1924, ii, 
446—447 ; cf. preceding abstracts). — ^Potassium hydroxylamine- 
trisulphonate has the constitution (ElS03}2:isr-0‘S03K (cf. Haga, 
T., 1904, 85, 78), which corresponds with its formation from potass- 
ium sulphite and potassium nitrosodisulphonate (obtained from 
the oxidation of potassium hydroxylaminedisulphonate) accord- 
ing to the equation 20riSr(S03K)2+H*S03K=0H*Sf(S03K)a+ 
KS03’0*N(S03K)2. Directions are given for its preparation, 
starting from so^um nitrite and sodium hydrogen sulphite, using 
lead peroxide as an oxidising reagent in the preparation of the 
intermediate nitrosodisulphonate. G. W. R. 

Action of Sulphite, Hydrogen Sulphite, and Sulphurous 
Acid on Hydroxylaroine. F. Easchig {Schwefel- u. Mchstoff- 
stndieUi 225 — ^240; from Ohem. Zentr., 1924, ii, 1069). — The 

author regards the reaction, NH2*0B[,HGl+H‘S02*0Na= 
NH2*S02*0Ha+H20+HCl, as proof of the asymmetrical constitu- 
tion of sodium hydrogen ^pMte. Ih the presence of sulphurous 
acid, the reaction with hydroxylamine gives, besides amidosulphonic 
acid, a considerable amount of ammonium sulphate, and nitrogen 
is evolved- It is assumed that the sulphurous acid is mainly 
present in the tautomeric form, H2lS02t0, which by replacement 
of the hydrogen atoms may yield the diamide of a persulphuric acid, 
(KBy^SOgTO, and this oxidi^ a further 2 mols. of hydroxylamine, 
yielding nitrogen and sulphamide, (NH2)2S02l0+2NH2*0H— 
(NHa}^02+N3+3H20 ; the latter substance in aqueous solution 
decomposes into ammonia and amidosulphonic acid. It is calculated 
that in aqueous solution two-thirds of the sulphurous acid is present 
in the normal asymmetric form and one-third in the tautomeric 
form. The difference in constitution between hydrogen sulphites 
and mohosulphites is also shown In the reaction with chloroamide, 
which in the former case yields sodium chlorosulphonate, whilst 
in the latter case amidosulphonic acid is formed. (Cf. also Schafer 
and Kdhier, A-, 1919, ii, 38.) B. B. 

Potassiizm Nitrososulphite ” fDinitrososulpIionate]. F. 
BAsemo {Sekwefd- Stickdoffst&dien, 1924, 108 — 127 ; from Ohem. 
^^*9 1^4, ii, 445—446). — The prep^tion of potassium nitroso- 
sulphite^ K2N2SO5, by the action of nitodo oxide on 40% potassium 
su]|*^ solutipn is described. Its properties agree with the con- 
sMtulfoim! formula of Hantzsch (A., 1895, ii, 75). It is unattack^ , 
by ^potassium permanganate in acid solution. It is oxidfeed If ^ 
sodium hypochlorite in the presence of small amounts of wAter. 
The usual products of decomposition are nitoous oxide and potassittm 
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sulphate. Nitric oxide and potassium sulphite may be obtained 
from it by boiling with potassium hydroxide solution or by fusion. 
Hydrazinesulphonic acid may be obtained from it by alkaline 
reduction. The formation of potassium nitrososulphite can be 
explained by assuming, with Hantzsch, that nitric oxide before 
combination forms double molecules and also that both potassium 
atoms in potassium sulphite are joined to the sulphur atom. When 
nitric oxide reacts with potassium hydrogen sulphite the first 
product probably has the constitution N0*]Sr(0K)S03K, which 
then undergoes rearrangement. When nitric oxide is passed into 
potassium hydrogen sulphite solution, potassium nitrilosulphonate, 
N(S03K)3‘,2H20, is formed, which decomposes on boiling, yielding 
potassium hydrogen sulphate and potassium amidosulphonate. 
The reaction between nitnc oxide and potassium hydrogen sulphite 
may be explained by assuming the formation of potassium nitroxyl- 
sulphonate, OH^N'SOgK, which combines further with nitric 
oxide, yielding potassium nitrosohydroxylaminesuiphonate, 
0N-N(0M)S03K, from which the potassium nitrososulphite, 
0N-N(0K)S03K, is formed in alkaline solution. In the absence 
of alkali, potassium nitrosoaminedisulphonate is formed. In the 
decomposition of potassium nitroxylsulphonate, OH*N*SO^, hypo- 
nitrous acid and the residue, — -SOgK, are first formed. TVom the 
latter by simple association potassium dithionate is formed. 

Q. W. E. 

Bedu(ction of Oxides of Nitrogen in Presence of Sulphuric 
and Sulj^iurous Acids. A. Gbaire (Gcmpt rend,, 1925, 180, 
292 — 294). — quantitative investigation of the reduction of oxides 
of nitrogen with a view to elucidate the mechanism of loss of nitrogen 
in the “ lead chamber ” process. Impure nitrosuiphuiic acid under 
normal conditions is not reduced further than nitric oxide by agita- 
tion over mercury, so that ferrous sulphate can effect a complete 
recovery of the niiaro^n products. Addition of sulphur dioxide 
and other changed conditions result in loss of nitrogen through 
reduction to nitrous oxide in the liquid phase. Iffixtures of niMc 
and sulphuric acids in presence of ferrous sulphate and sodium 
sulphite have been studied. Nitrous oxide is formed by the slow 
interaction of sulphur dioxide and nitric oxide (as FeS04,N0} in 
the liquid phase. Dilution increases the reduction; it is feebte 
in 35% sulphuric acid, but takes place readily at 25%. The jaxKiuGt 
of the reaction is always nitrous oxide, nitrogen having been ob^rved 
only in traces. B. A. M. 

Nitrogen Peroxide. A. Sohaabsohmipt (Z. cmgew, Ghent., 
1924, 37, 933— 938). — Saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons are but 
slowly attacked by nitrogen peroxide, fatty acids being first formed 
and ^en further oxidised to oxalic acid and carbon dioxide, whilst 
the ppoxide is reduced to nitric and nitrous oxides and ulthnatyy 
to mtrogen. Braimhed-ohain paraffins resfetant^^^ 

paraffins. Anap|^^tusis<^ed^9^^f^^^^ 
qbserring the reaction in a clceed 
bursts) at temperature up to ISO^; 
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evolution of heat, but, even after the appearance of nitrogen tri- 
Qxide in the tube, the mixture cooled as soon as the source of external 
heat was removed. With oleJ&nic hydrocarbons amylene, 
cycZohexene), there is immediate formation of extremely unstable 
isomerio nitrosates and ^/^-nitrosites, accompanied, in some cases, 
by polymerisation products. Nitrogen peroxide, in the cold, 
converts benzene very slowly into picric acid, and toluene more 
readily into tarinitrotoluene (cf. this voL, i, 123). At the aagae time, 
nitro-nitrite compounds are formed, w'hich are decomp^^sed by 
alkalis (e.gr., to dimtrocresol). The various ways in which iutrogen 
peroxide reacts lead to the assumption that it occurs as an equili- 
brium mixture of three forms, viz., 

o-n:o o;n:o o:n:o^ 

6-n:o* o-n:o’ o:n:o* 

W. T. K. B, 

Action of Nitrogen Peroxide on Metallic Copper , and its 
Adsorption by Cuprous Oxide. A. Klbmeno and A. Sohroth 
(Ber., 1925, 58, [B% 168 — 175; cf. Sabatier and Senderens, A., 
1893, ii, 374; Tartar and Semon, A., 1921, h, 336; Park and Part- 
ington, A., 1924, ii, 183).— The action of nitrogen peroxide on 
specially prepared copper at the atmospheric or somewhat reduced 
pressure gives a product in which the value of the atomic ratio 
0 : N is about 3. If the gas is used under increased pressure, an 
entirely different product is obtained in which the ratio 0:N is 
6»5. ^ If nitrogen peroxide is passed several times over the same 
specimen of copper from which the adsorbed gas is removed after 
each passage, the quantity of adsorbed gas diminishes at the second 
passage and subsequently becomes approximately constant. It 
is therefore suggested that two actions occur simultaneously con- 
sisting in the adsorption of nitrogen peroxide by metallic copper 
and the oxidation of copper to cuprous oxide which also adsorbs 
iutrogen peroxide. The adsorptive capacity of the element for 
mtrogen peroxide appears to be greater than that of its oxide. 
"" Nitro-copper ” as postulated by Sabatier and Senderens (Zoc. cit) 
does not appear to exist and the other nitrometals ” cannot be 
regarded as chemical individuals. The adsorption isotherm of 
the sj^tem Cu 20 -'N 02 , passes through a maximum at about 1*6 atm. 

H. W. 

Hydrogen Persulphide. 0. von Dienes {Anmleni 1924, 
4^, 213— 214). — ^Hypophosphorous acid solution reduces sulphur 
diopde, both as a gas and in aqueous solution, to a product &om 
which hydrogen persulphide may be extracted with ether, a solution 
of large ^antities of sulphur in the persulphide remaining undis- 
solyed. Before the persulphide separates from the ether solution, 
crystals of monoolunc monosymmetric p-sidphur form as smafi, 
tr^p^ent, nacreous plates, which rapidly form tufts of mono^ 
climc needles and change to pseudompnoclmic rhombic sttlphpr. 
®be sulphur henceforth separate in rhombic form on the edges of 
these crystals (of. A., ,1885, 1037). ' S. K. T. ‘ 
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Formation and Decomposition of Polythionates. P. Poer- 
STBB (Z. ariorg. OAem*,’ 1924, 141, 228 — ^230; cf. ibid., 1924, 139, 
246; Poerster and Hornig, A*, 1923, ii, 23). — Besides the course 
indicated by the equation 2SO+HaO — Sg03"+2H*, i.e., by the 
formation of thiosulphuric acid, the intermediate product SO may 
lead to the production of polythionic acids by other changes, 
S0+2S203"+2H-^S506"+Ha0, and S0+2HS03-^S30e"+H20, 
analogous to those known in the case of selenium oxide, SeO. 

S. I, L. 

Formation and Decomposition of Polythionates. E. H. 
Rib^nfbld (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1924, 141, 109 — 110). — reply to 
Poei^ter’s criticism (this voL, ii, 148) of Josephy’s paper (A., 1924, 
ii, 4^0). The constitution of the intermediate compounds in the 
formation and decomposition of polythionates is discussed. 

L. Jj. B. 

Preparation and Properties ^of Polythionic Acids. P. 

Rasohig {Schwefel- u. Stichstoff-atudien, 1924, 273 — 304 ; from Ghem, 
Zentr,, 1924, ii, 1065 — 1068). — ^Pentathionic acid is prepared by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on cooled aqueous sodium thiosul- 
phate in the presence of sodium arsenite; sodium pentathionate 
gradually separates on concentration of the filtrate at 35°. The 
filtrate, which still contains 12% of the sodium salt, contains 60% 
of pentathibnic acid, H2S5O3, free from tetrathionic or trithionio 
aci^, and is practically unchanged after 2 months. potaaaium 
salt has been obtained. Pentathionic acid is oxidised to sulphuric 
acid, quantitatively by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, 
slowly by acidified potassium permanganate. With sodium car- 
bonate, the pentathionate slowly deposits sulphur ; under suitable 
conditions, the reaction, KaS50g-~>K2S4034-S, is quantitative* 
Antimony and tin, like arsenic, prevent the separation of sulphur 
on acidifying^ sodium thiosulphate solutions. In the presence 
of sodium dihydrogen arsenite, the decomposition Na2S203+ 
2HG1— >2NaC14’S02+S was reduced from 88-8 to 13% of the 
reaction, pentathioaaic acid being formed to the extent of 85—90%. 
The intennediate formation of a dipentathionio acid, H4Sj0O|2> is 
assumed. The author represents the formation of pentathionic 
acid in Wackenroder’s solution as being due to the condensation 
of five SO groups (of. following abstract) arising from the reaction : 
S02+H2S=S0+S+H20, addition of water yielding pentathionic 
acid of the structure 

• M ^ ^ 

OH-SOj^SOg-OH 

The alternative reaction, 2SOg+HaS=3SO+HaO, is excludA 
"wiplst with excess of hydrogen sulphide the reaction proceeds 
smoothly according to the equation, 2H2S-|-SOg==3S-*|-2iJaO. 
Hyposulphurous acid is not formed, and the author aoodttnfe ldr 
the formation of pentathipMc acid from sodium thitsmtoateiw 

uggesting decomposition to the group S^O*, wMch jK^y^ 

■■ VOL, oxxvni. ii. ■ -Sv v'" . v 
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PotaiSsium tetratliionate is obtained by tibie oxidation of sodium 
thiosulpliate with cupric sulphate ; 3Na2S2034-2CuS04— CU2S2O3+ 
2Na2S04+Na2S403, and treatment of the concentrated filtrate 
with potassium acetate. The potassium tetrathionate which 
separates is washed with alcohol. With sodium carbonate, the 
first reaction is ; 4Na2S406+^a2C03=6Na2S2Q3+Na2S30^H- 

Na2S04+4C02. Tetrathionate is the first stage in the preparation 
of sodium trithionate by Willstatter’s method 1903, i, 543), 
Better yields are, however, obtained by the reaction Na2S203+ 
2NaHS03+2S02=2Na2S303+H2O in the presence of sodium 
arsenite. Acid potassium permanganate oxidises two-thirds of 
the trithionate sulphur to sulphate, the remainder forming dithionic 
acid. Alkaline permanganate oxidises thiosulphate to sulphate, 
whilst sodium hypochlorite in acid solution gives partly smphate 
and partly tetrathionate. The action of sodium sulphide on 
sodium hydrogen sulphite is in accordance with the equation 
6]SraHS03+2Na2S==2Na2S0sf 3Na2S203+3H20. R. B. 


Coxustitution of Polythionic Acids. P. Raschig {Schwefd- 
u, Stickstqffstudien, 1924, 305 — 310; from Ohem» Zentr,, 1924, 
ii, 1068). — ^Ihe following structural formulae are proposed for sodium 

teira-,^_ ^ . tri-, , and penta-thionate, 


NaO-SQs-SOa-Na’ 


NaO*SO.-SO,-Na 


, and penta-thionate, 


NaO-SOa-SOa-ONa 


, and dithionio acid, H0*S02'S02*0H. 


Complex Chrcmiium Ammomum Compounds. P. Rir 
and P. B. Sabkab (J. Indian Chem, Soc., IQM, 1, 91 — 99), — ^By the 
action of ammonium thiosulphate and ammonia on chromium 
hydroxide, two compounds have been prepared which are the first 
examples to be described of trinuolear chromium ammonium 
compounds ; DemmminemonoagpjLOtrihydroxydioltnchrcm tMo- 
mlphaU^ [<>(OH)3,2CrOH{KB3)5,H20](S208)2jajH20» reddish-violet 
crystals and enneamminediaqmtrihydroxyaioltnchrommm thiomU 
phate, [Cr{OH)3,Cr0H(NH3}3,GrOH(NH3).H20,H20](S203)2,2H20, 
pinkish- violet crystals. The behaviour of these substances with 
a number of reagents is described and the arguments for the con- 
stitutions proposed are discussed. G, M, B. 


Sulphates of Quadrivalent Uranium. E. J. Mxyxb and 
H. Nachob {Annakn, 1924, 440, 186 — 199). — Uranous sulphate 
octahydrate, 11(804)2, 8H2O, is obtained by reduciag a saturated 
solution of uranyl sulphate containing 2 mols. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid per mol. of crystalline salt, by Rosenheim and Lobel’s 
electrolytic method (A., 1908, ii, 294) and either precipitating the 
solution with alcohol or evaporating at 76* or over sulphuric acifl. 
Evaporation at 93—95* ^ves the tetrahydrate, which is also 
obtained by ^adually adding concentrated sulphuric acid to the 
reduced solu&n between 0* and 70° until precipitation ceases. 
The precipitation of the two salts from solution depends only cm 
the acidity of the latter. 

The octahydrate is converted irreversibly into the tetrahydrate 
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at 68"^ (of. A., 1905, ii, 827). It is less soluble in O^liV'-sulphuric 
acid than in water; the tetrahydrate below 55° is more soluble, 
indicating the presence of complex ions. The solubility curves for 
the two salts in sulphuric acid solution intersect at 26°, but this 
is not a transition point. Both hydrates are stable in solution 
between 15° and 92°. Freezing-point depression measurements 
show that the tetrahydrate has twice the molecular weight of the 
octahydrate in iV'/B— i^/32-solutions in OdiV-suiphuric acid. 

S. K. T. 

Iron Carbonyls. H. Freundlich and W. Malchow (Z. 
anorg. Chem,, 1924, 141, 317 — 324). — All three carbonyl compounds, 
1Fe(CO)5, Fe2(CO)9, and Fe(CO)4, when treated with sodium ethoxide 
in alcohoHc solution, give red compounds soluble in water, and 
apparently hydrates ; that from iron pentacarbonyl is thought to 
have the composition Fe(C0)5,2H20. The tetracarbonyl is the 
most stable, and is readily prepared from the red compounds. No 
other derivatives of the carbonyls could be obtained. Resemblances 
between the carbonyls and the chlorides of bivalent molybdenum and 
ruthenium are pointed out. S. I. L. 

Reaction between Potassamide and Salts of Cobalt and 
Iron in Liquid Ammonia. F. W. Bergstrom (J, Amer, Chem. 
Soc,^ 1924, 46, 2631 — ^2636). —Potassamide acts on cobaltous thio- 
cyanate in liquid ammonia to give cobaltous amide, Co(NH2)2, which 
loses ammonia when heated above 120° to 3?ield cobaltous nitride, 
Co^2> ^ black soHd almost unafiected by water. Ferrous ietra- 
immimihiocyanate, Fe(SCN)2i4NH3, is obtained by the action 
of iron wire on mercuric thiocyanate in liquid ammonia solution. 
Potassamide converts this salt into a slightly impure ferroue nitride, 
FegNg, which is also obtainable by treating ferrous bromide with 
potassamide and then with a solution of ammonium thiocyanate. 
The action of potassamide on a number of other salts of cobalt and 
iron has been examined, but no definite products were isolated. 

G. M. B. 

Solubility of Nickel in Water containing C^bon Dioxide. 
R. Robl {Z. angetv. Chem., 1Q24:, W^ 9ZS — ^939). — ^Gommercially 
pure nickel (Fe 0'8%, Cu 0*4%) is appreciably^ attacked by water 
containing carbon dioxide, nickel carbonate being formed. 

W. T. E. B. 

Isomeric Potassium Pentachlororuthenites^ A. Gutbier 
and W. Niemann (.2/. c&Tiorgr. Ohem., 1924, 141, 312—316; cf. 
Aoyama, A., 1924, ii, 771).^There is no ground for supposing the 
existence of a new 7-form ; material prepared by the method of 
Howe (A,, 1902, ii, 86) is found to have the properties ascribed by 
Aoyama to the y-form, though Howe’s product was named by 
Aoyama the p-form. S. I. L. 

Osmium Tetroxide. H. von ( 

440, 97—110). — Osmium may be obtamed 
containing the tetroxide by healiog with a/Ioo 
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cipitated hydrated osmium dioxide with sodium chloride (to prevent 
explosions) and vaporising at 150*^, finally reducing in hydrogen 
for i hour at red heat. The latter operation is then repeated after 
washing. By burning hydrogen in oxygen containing osmium tetr- 
oxide, the dioxide is formed and may then be reduced to the metal. 

One hundred g. of water dissolve 6*47 g. of osmium tetroxide at 
18®; 100 g. of carbon tetrachloride dissolve about 250 g, at 20°, 
Hence the oxide may be extracted from slightly acid solutions by 
shaking with carbon tetrachloride; it may be completely removed 
from the latter solution by shaking with sodium hydroxide. Os- 
mium is precipitated from the alkaline solution, which probably 
contains HOsO^ ions, by platinum saturated with adsorbed hydrogen* 
The yellow colour given with alkali solution will detect 0-001% of 
the tetroxide in aqueous solution. Water does not wet the oxide. 

The vapour-pressure curves of the solid and liquid oxide, which 
are given by log jp(atm.)=-— 13500/4*57!r+7*83 and log jp(atm.)~ 
— 10100/4-57r+S49, respectively, run parallel with the corre- 
sponding curves for water up to the critical temperature. The 
interpolated m. p. is 40;1° and b. p. 129°. The critical data are : 

404-8° (surface tension data, assuming linear dependence on 
the temperature, gave 390°) ; ^Jc= 0*007 and calculated from van 
der Waals' vapour-pressure equation by assuming the constant 
for water (an associated liquid) to hold for osmium tetroxide, 170 
atm. Application of the B5tvSs rule shows the fused oxide to be 
non-associated. 

The molecular latent heat of fusion, determined by Schottky’s 
method (PAysiW. Z,, 1909, 10, 634), is 3-41 (dz2%) Cals, in agree- 
ment with the vapour-pressure measurements. The characteristic 
odour of the oxide first becomes apparent when its concentration 
is 2x10“^ mg. per c.c. Other physical constants are : 1*56; 

K(specific conductivity) for liquid < 1 x 10 “^^ rec.-oh^s; # 24.44 
and #2 4-91 ; coefficient of expansion 0*00102. The heat of form- 
ation from the elements is 93*37 (± 1 * 5 %) Cal. : the vapour is quite 
stable up to 1500°. S. K. T\ 

_ Compounds of Carbon Monoxide with Osmium Chloride. 
W. ^NOHOT and J. KOnio (Per., 1925, 58, [P], 229— 232).— Osmium 
tncMonde reacts with moist or dry carbon monoxide at 270°, giving 
a crystalline sublimate which is separated by boiling carbon tetra- 
chloride into a compound, (1) Os(CO) 3 Cl 2 » P* 269—273°, and a 
more soluble substance, m. p. 252°, which has not been fully investi- 
gated. The inain product, Os(CO) 3 Cl 2 , is characterised by unusual 
stabihty. ^ 

Metal-Carboa Monoxide Salts. IX. Compound of Carbon 
Monoi^de with Iridium Chloride. W. Manohot and H. Gall 
1925, 68 , [P], 232 — ^234). — ^Iridium trichloride is converted 
by carl^n. monoxide at 160'' into the com^wwmd, Iras(CO),, m. p. 
140 , which differs from the other compoxmds of the metals of the 
platinum group (cf. this voL, ii, 149 and preceding abstract) in its 
mstabihtj particularly towards moisture, by which it is hydrolysed 
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to iridium oxide or hydrate, hydrochloric acid, and carbon 
monoxide, H. W. 

Preparation of Pure Hydrogen. V. Bayeele and M. Tajviele 
(Ghem. Listy, 1924, 18, 389 — ^390). — Amalgamated zinc does not 
dissolve in dilute acids owing to the high overvoltage of the hydrogen ; 
contact with a platinum sheet, however, immediately induces a 
rapid evolution of hydrogen from the platinum. An apparatus is 
^described and iEustrated which allows a continuous supply of pure 
hydrogen under considerable pressure to be obtained by making use 
of this reaction. A. E. P. 

Displacement of Alkali Metals by Iron. L. Hackspill and 
E. Geandadam (CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 68 — 70). — ^When heated in 
a vacuum, iron can displace the alkali metals from their salts or 
hydroxide. With the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of sodium 
or potassium, the reaction is slight owing to the volatility of the 
halides, but, with the less volatile fluorides, a copious yield of alkali 
metal can be obtained. The sulphates are attacked by iron at 
1000°, the first reaction being according to the scheme M2S04+Pe= 
FeSO^+2M, followed by the decomposition of the ferrous sulphate 
to give ferric oxide. Potassium carbonate reacts with iron at 800 — 
900° according to the equation 2K2C0o+2Fe=Fe203+C0+C02+ 
4K, whilst, with the hydroxide, a 3deld or 70 — 80% of the theoretical 
can be obtained at 600 — 650°. W. H.-E. 

Hafnium Oxide in Tungsten Filaments. J. A. M. van 
Libmpt (Nature, 1925, 115, 194)*^ — ^A mixture of txmgstic oxide with 
a solution of hafnium nitrate, when dried, heated, and reduced 
with hydrogen, yields tungsten powder of definite hafnium oxide 
content. On sintering in hydrogen, a portion of the hafnium oxide 
is reduced ; the hafnium corgbines with the tungsten and influences 
reorystallisation. A. A. E. 

Ultra'-centrifuge. T. Svedbeeg and H. Einde (J. Amer, 
Ghem, Soc,, 1924, 46, 2677 — ^2693; of. A., 1924, ii, 97). — ^The ultra- 
centrifuge ” here described is an apparatus designed for the study of 
'the changes taking place in fine-grained sols during centrifuging. 
By direct or photographic observation of the changes of concentra- 
tion of the sol, or of the boundary between clear dispersion medium 
and sol, with time, data are obtained from which, by means of a 
modified Stokes’ law, the size and distribution of size of particles 
can be calculated. The results of measurements with a fine-grained 
gold sol are given, the radius values obtained being from 11 to SSyo 
higher than those arrived at by means of Zsigmondy’s nuclear 
method. The ultra-centrifuge has also been used to study the 
protective action of gelatin on a gold sol, and maximum and minimum 
values for the thickness of the adsorbed gelatin layer are calculated. 

Method of Determining the Solubility q£ Gases m Diquids* 
W. Manohot (Z. anorg, GMm., 1924, 141^ 38— 44).~An apparatus 
is described for the determination of gas solubilities in salt solutions, 

9*— 2..: ,■ 
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■which consists of a modification of Ostwald’s arrangement. A 
deTOe is introduced to avoid the error arising from the difference of 
vapour pressure in the apparatus before and after the experiment. 

Xi. L. B. 

Experimental Technique of Photochemistry. I. The 
Quarts Mercury Lamp as a Photo-ch^xucal Light Source. 
L. Eeeve (J. Physical Ohem.^ 1925, 29, 39 — 57). — ^Ihe total radi- 
ation of a quartz mercury lamp grows rapidly with increase of voltage 
and depends greatly on the degree of cooling of the lamp. The 
intensities of various portions of the spectrum do not grow with 
wattage at the same rate, and, on the whole, the infra-red and 
extreme ultra-violet grow the fastest. The radiation is affected by 
adsorption by the luminous mercury vapour inside the lamp and 
therefore the dimensions of a lamp will affect its energy character- 
istics. The falling off in ej0&ciency with age, due to devitrification 
and discoloration of the quartz, is most marked in the extreme 
ultm- violet. M. B. B, 

Extraction Apparatus for Solid Substances at a Raised 
Temperature. H. Schimalfttss and H. Weener (J. pr. Chem., 
1924, [ii], 108, 365—357). — A simple apparatus is described in 
which a solid is extracted by okcrdation of a small amount of 
solvent. As this acts at its b. p,, it is claimed that the extractor 
is more ejBficient than that of Soxhlet. [Of. B,, 1925, 115.] 

F. M. H. 


Sllneralogieal Chemistry. 


Radial Distribution of certain Elements in the Earth. 
H. S. WASHiNGTOif (J- Wa^Mngtm Acad, ScL, 1924, 435—442).— 
The central core of the earth is composed of nickel-iron which 
gradually merges into a shell of sihcates. Orthosilicates lie nearest 
the centre, but silioation increases towards the surface so that 
metasilicates, alkali polysilicates, and pure siMoa are obtained. 
Progressions in other constituents may also be observed. Iron 
and magnesium as silicates increase at first from the border of the 
nickel-iron core until they reach a maximum in the metal-free shell 
composed chiefly of olivine and pyroxene. Above this, they 
decrease steadily until they are almost negligible in the granitic 
upp^ part of the crust. As regards the relative progression of 
c^citim, sodium, and potassium, calcium begins to appear near the 
core sodium and no potassium. It reaches a 

inaxiinum and then falls off towards the surface, whilst sodium 
b^omes more iiaportant, and potassium finally appears about the 
inMdla ^ shell and gradually becomes more abundant 

than sodium. The elements in the order of abtmdance which make 
.98-6% of the earths crust are: oxygen, silicon, alumimuni^: 
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iron, calcium, sodium, potassium, and magnesium. The earth as 
a whole is composed chiefly of seven elements. These are in order 
of abundance iron, oxygen, silicon, magnesium, nickel, calcium, 
and aluminium. M. S. B. 

Radioactivity of Gases Emitted from Vesuvius and the 
Solfataras of Campania and their Influence on the Develop- 
ment of Bacteria and Higher Plants. J. Stoklasa and J. 
Penkava (Gompt, re%d., 1924, 179, 819—822). — ^The conductivity 
of the atmosphere varies from point to point, reaching a maximum 
in volcanic districts ; this maximum is nearly equalled by the values 
given by air taken from the neighbourhood of potash mines. The 
P- and 7 -rays derived from radioactive substances of volcanic origin 
and also horn potassium accelerate photosynthesis in cells contaming 
chlorophyll. The mechanism is based on the decomposition of 
potassium hydrogen carbonate, under the influence of light and 
radioactivity, into formic acid, oxygen, and potassium carbonate 
with subsequent decomposition of the formic acid into formaldehyde 
and oxygen. Radioactivity in soil or atmosphere favours develop- 
ment otXeguminpsoe and of nitrogen -fixing bacteria. H. J. E. 

New Mineral ; Dussertite. J. Barthqttx {Compt rend., 
1925, 180 , 299 — 301).— Dussertite, an arsenical mineral from Djebel 
Debar mountain (Algeria), exists as minute rhombohedral or 
hexagonal green crystals, d 3-76, hardness 3*5. A typical analysis 
is : AS 2 O 3 , 31*90%; FegOs, 31*24% ; CaO, 22*03%; HgO, 10*61%, 
with smaller quantities of ferrous iron, magnesia, alumina, and 
sulphate; the mineral is regarded as similar to arseniosiderite, 
[As 04 ] 2 (FeA?) 3 {Calf^)g[ 0 H] 9 . The other properties with the excep- 
tion of birefringence ( 0 * 012 ) confirm this view. R. A. M. 

Crystal Structtxre, Chemical Analysis, and Dehydration 
of Becquerelite and Schoepite. A. Sohoep {Bulk Soc. chim. 
ReZgf,, 1924, 33, 578 — 587). — The axial ratios of becquerelite are 
a:b:c^ 0*5537 : 1 : 0*5938; characteristic faces are (101), (102), 
(021), (110), (001), (305),; the cleavage is perfect parallel to (QOl) 
and nearly perfect parallel to ( 101 ). Characteristic faces of schoepite 
are ( 001 ), (100), ( 111 ),, (124), (122), (110), ( 021 ). Both minerals 
contain uranium trioxide, lead oxide, and water, together with 
small amounts of tellurium trioxide, sulphur trioxide, ferric oxide, 
and silica ; becquerelite contains more than 6 % of lead oxide, whilst 
schoepite rarely^ contains as much as 1 %. The former mineral 
loses half its water at 150^ and the remainder at 500®, whilst the 
latter loses half at 110 ® and the remainder at 326®. Neglecting 
impurities, the composition of each mineral agrees with the formula 
U 03 , 2 H 20 ; the minerals therefore represent dimorphous forms of 
the dihydrate of uranium trioxide. A. R. P. 

Sklodowskite, a New Uranium Mineral and its Relation 
to Uranotile. A. Sohoep {Bull. Soc. cUm. Belg., 1924, 33, 
562—570). — The fibrous radiated nodules of sklodowskite previously 
described (A., 1924, ii, 868 ) have d 3*64 and contain 13*33% Hj.0, 
13*49% SiOg, 67*26% UO 3 , 1*91% MgO, 2*57% CaO, and 1*27% 
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CoO. The compact form of the mineral is of a pale yellow colour, 
opaque and hard ; it has no cleavage ; in thin splinters it has n 1*64 
and d 3*74. This form contains nearly 4% MgO and 2*64% TeOg 
but no calcium or cobalt. A citron-yellow, translucent, crystalline 
variety has also been found ; the crystals are long, slender, ortho- 
rhombic prisms terminated by pyramids and contain 3*74% MgO, 
1-08% TeOg, and 1*97% of alkali oxides together with a httle nickel. 
The mineral loses about half its water at 110°, but the remainder 
is not expelled completely below 500°. Its composition agrees most 
closely with the formula Mg0,2U0g,2Si02,7H20, and it is, therefore, 
the magnesium analogue of uranotSe. A. R. P. 

Chemical Composition of Fonrmarierite. A. Sohoeb {Bull, 
8oc,- cMm. Belg., 1924, 33, 558 — 562). — ^Fourmarierite is a reddish- 
brown mineral found associated with other uranium nainerals in 
the Belgian Congo. It crystallises in the orthorhombic system, 
exhibits dichroism, and has a perfect cleavage perpendicular to the 
inclined axis. Its chemical constitution is most nearly represented 
by the formula Pb0,4U08,5H20, but, as the proportion of lead 
varies somewhat, the author prefers to formulate it as (Pb,U 02 .) 0 ,H 20 . 
No water is lost at 1Q0°, but all the water and some oxygen are 
expelled at 350°. Some specimens contain as much as 0*67% of 
tellurium trioxide, and there is always a small quantity of lerric 
oxide present, A. E. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Universal Commutator for Potentiometric Meastirements 
by the Compensation Method. A. Eeitbst {Ohem, Listy, 1924, 
18,250—251). W. A. S, 

Hydrogen Electrode Tedhnique. J. P. Battmbergbb (J. 
Lab. Clin, Med,^ 1924, 9, 720—722). — ^As the hydrogen electrode, a 
platinum wire spiral flattened while hot is recommended. Potassium 
chloride agar (2%) solution is preferred to saturated potassium 
chloride solution as a contact liquid, A device for rocking a Clark 
hydrogen electrode is described. Chemical Absteaots, 

Scrubber for Anamonia Distillates. A. Gr, Mijeeay (J, 
Armf, Pharm, Assoc,, 1924, 13, 423). — ^The apparatus is designed to 
fit in the neck of a Kjeldahl flask. The steam enters the scrubber 
through an opening near the top, passes down to the bottom and up 
through the neck to the condenser. The pocket of water is main- 
tained by an outlet tube a short distance from the bottom, which 
ends in a fish-hook-shaped bend below. Chemical iHsa?EAOTS. 

Apparatus for the Precipitation of Barium Sulphate. 
A. G. Mueray (J. Amer, Pharm. Assoc., 1924, 13, 424). — ^The 
apparatus consists of a cup drawn to a capillary tube at the lower 
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end to permit a discharge of 2 — 3 drops per sec. The cnp has .a 
broad rim to rest in the neck of a capacious Erlenmeyer flask. 
The sulphate soluticHi is boiled and the dilute barium chloride 
solution placed in the cup from which it is delivered hot. 

CsEMioAii Abstracts. 

Apparatus for the Determination of Urea by the Urease 
Method. A. A. Horvath (J. Lab, Clin, Med,^ 1924, 9, 722 — 
723). — ^The modification consists of a device for regulating the 
pressure. Chemical i&STRACTS. 

Rontgen Spectroscopic Method of Quantitative Analysis. 
P. Gtiin?HEB and G. Wilcke {Annalen, 1924, 440, 203 — 212). — ^A 
simple X-ray spectroscopic method of quantitative analysis is 
described in which a small induction coil is used as the generator 
of energy. The spectrum lines are photographed and their relative 
intensities measured by counting the silver particles per unit area. 
The results agree to about 2% with those obtained gravimetrically. 

S. K. T. 

Possibility of Determining Spectrophotometrically Sub- 
stances Oxidisable by Permanganate. H. Gombos (BiocJiem. 

1924, 151, 1 — 6).— A spectrophotometric examination of solu- 
tions of potassium permanganate with the view of utilising the 
method as a quantitative measure of oxidisable substances. J. P. 

Influence of Alcohol, Salts, and Temperature on the 
Change Point of some Indicators and Meaais of Avoiding 
Errors in Acidimetric Titrations- A. Eichter {Z, anal. Qhem.^ 
1924, 65, 209—245). — ^The dissociation constant of dimethyl- 
yellow m pure water is P22 X 10“^^ and is increased by the addition 
of sodium chloride to 2*61 X lO”^ in X-solution. The temperature 
factor is considerable, the dissociation constant increasing to 
12*0 X ICT^^ at 76® in water and to 24*9 X 10“^^ in X-sodium chloride. 
With 0*lX-hydrochloric acid, the correction to be applied for the 
indicator increases from 0*16 c.c. at 20° to 0*34 c.c. at 80°; in the 
presence of sodium sulphate the correction increases from 0*23 c.c. 
to 2*0 c.c. in O'lX-solution and to 4*8 c.c. in 0*5iV'-solution. Carbon 
dioxide has very little influence on the transition range of this 
indicator, the effect rarely amounting to the equivalent of 0*1 c.c. 
of O’lX-acid. The dissociation constant of bromophenol-blue 
rises from 0*85 X 10"^ in pure water to 1*9 X 10"^ in A-sodium 
chloride and these figures are altered only slightly by increase of 
temperature or by the presence of alcohol, The smallest indicator 
correction is required when the solution contains half its volume of 
alcohol. The sensitivity of phenolphthaJein to alkalis falls with 
increase of temperature, but this effect may be appreciably diminished 
by addition of sodium sulphate and ihcreasea by the presence of 
excessive amounts of alcohol. A theoretical discussion of the results 
is given together with tables of corrections for the three indicators 
examined. A. R. P. 
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Sodiimi Arsenite as a Reagent for Loosely-combined 
Halogen. A, Gittmann (^. awaL Ohem., 1924, 65, 246 — ^254). — 
Sodinm arsenite in alkalme solution reacts with many organic 
compounds containing loosely-combined halogen atoms and with 
some non-metallic haMdes to form sodium arsenate, sodium halide, 
and derxYatives of the compounds used containing less halogen. 
This reaction may be utihsed as a test for the presence of loosely- 
combined halogen atoms and in some cases serves as a means of 
determining the compound tested. The following examples are 
described showing the action of alkaline arsenite : Iodoform is 
converted into methylene iodide, showing that only one of its iodine 
atoms is present in the labile, tervalent form. Similarly, di-iodo- 
phenol iodide is converted into didodophenol, but the isomeric 
tri-iodophenol is unattacked. Phenyl iododichloride is reduced to 
iodobenzene, dibromourethane to ethyl alcohol, ammonia, and 
carbon dioxide, andp-toluenesulphochloroamide to ammonia and the 
corresponding amine. Nitrogen halides are converted into ammonia, 
whilst halogen azides and cyanides yield salts of the corresponding 
acids. Sulphur monochloride converts sodium arsenite into 
sulphoxyarsenate with the simultaneous formation of sulphite and 
chloride. A. E. P. 

Umt^ersai for the Colorimetric Determination 

of Values in Soil Ebcperiments. H. Nielas and A. Hock. — 
(See i, 348.) 

Occurrence of Iodine in Nature. H. Determination of 
Minute^^<^^ of Iodine. T. vok ffmxxTOEEG. — (See i, 
329.) HI. Iodine Determinations on Foodstufis, Manures, 
and Swiss Bfimeral Waters. T. vox? pBLLBifBBEa. — (See i, 
347.) 

Mohr’s Method for Determination of Silver and Halogens 
in other than Neuferal Solutions. H. W. Doughty (J. Amer, 
Cftm. 1924, 4^, 2707 — ^2709). — Chlorides may be titrated 
accurately with silver nitrate in any acid solution using potassium 
" chromate as indicator provided that the value is first reduced to 
between 5 and 7 by addition of a sodium acetate-acetic acid 
(2 moL : 1) buffer mixture. G. M. B. 

Absorbent for Oxygen in Gas Analysis. L. F, Fieseb 
(/, Arpsr, Ghem. 8oc., 1924, 46, 2639* — ^2647). — ^The completeness 
and lite rapidity of the action of an alkaline solution of sodfium 
hypc^phite for ahsorbi^ oxygen are increased by the addition of 
2% of sodium anthra<jumone-2-suiphonate. 6. M. B, 

SeaSiSitivo, Qualitative Method for the Detection of Oxygen 
Pyrogediol and Potassium Hydroxide. H. Sohmalftjss 
and (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 71— 73; cf. Schmalfuss, A., 

- 1923, ii, 783j.-^The gas under investigation is placed in a sealed 
gla^ btihin^e a bottle containing a few drops of water and a piece 
of filter-paper moistened with potassium hydroxide solution. The 
bottle is closed by a rubber stopper which holds an inverted glass 
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‘‘ mushroom,’’ on the top of which a few grains of moistened 
pyrogailol are placed. The apparatus is evacuated at 20° until 
the air has been replaced completely by water vapour. It is then 
quickly shaken so that the pyrogailol falls on to the filter-paper, 
after which4tihe bulb is broken. In the presence of 0*008 % of oxygen, 
the paper acquires a pale pink tint within 2 minutes ; with higher 
concentrations it becomes bluish- violet> pale brown, and dark brown. 
Accurate results are obtained in the presence of nitrogen, hydrogen, 
acetylene, carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, and 
ammonia, but not of carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, hydrogen cyanide, cyanogen, chlorine, or bromine. 

H. W. 

lodometric Analysis of a Mixture of Sulphide, Sulphite, 
and Thiosulphate. A. Kurtenackbr and K. Bittner {Z. 
anorg. Ghem., 1924, 141, 297 — 303). — A measured volume of the 
solution is allowed to flow into an excess of iodine solution in 
presence of acid, and the excess determined with thiosulphate. A 
second fraction is treated with zinc acetate and, without filtration, 
formaldehyde, and then added to excess of iodine solution; the 
back titration gives the iodine required by the sulphide and thio- 
sulphate. If the zinc sulphide precipitate be filtered on, formaldehyde 
added to the filtrate, and the determination repeated, only the 
thiosulphate reacts. S. L B. 

Electrometric Titration of Hydrazine and its Salts. E. 0. 
Gilbert (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc,, 1924, 46, 2648—2655). — ^Erom the 
absence of any second point of inflexion in the titration curves of 
hydrazine in various concentrations with acids the condhsion is 
reached that the second dissociation constant of hydrazine hydrate 
is less than 1 X as compared with the value 2*8 x 10"^ 
calculated by Kolthoff (A., 1924, ii, 871). Curves for the titration 
of hydrazine salts with bases are very similar to that obtained with 
ammonium hydro^n sulphate. Curves were also obtained for the 
titration of hydrazine with iodine and with potassium bromate, and 
the incidental discov^y is recorded that hydroxylanaine m completdy 
oxidised by bromate either to nitrate or to nitrous oxide, depending 
solely on the order of mixing of the reagents. 6. M. B. 

Volumetric Determination of Sul|diate in Minute Amounts. 
K. Klinkb {Biochem. Z.y 1924, 154, 171 — 175).~Andrews’ volu- 
metric method for determining sulphate (A., 1890, 414) b modified 
and an attempt made to calculate the amount of sulphate with the 
help of the mass law. This failed and an empirical method is 
adopted. The author claims the limit of 0*0*1 mg. of sultfetr. 

P. W. Cl 

Determination of Blood Urea-Nitwgen. W. G. Eab^R.^ — {® ee 

i,'323.) ■ ^ , , vvv;. -'V.: vj;.: 

Ammonia Content and Ammonia Fonanaticai pf ' 

J. K. Parnas and J. Heller.— (See i, 323.) 
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Determination of Nitrates. P. L. Hibbard {Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1925, 17, 58). — Satisfactory results can be obtained with Scales’ 
method only i£ any sodium carbonate present in the magnesium 
oxide is neutralised ; Devarda’s method is more trustworthy. [Cf . 
B., 1925, 154.] 0. I. 

Detection of Nitrates and Perchlorates. 0. S. Marvel and 
Y. DTJ ViaRBATJD (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2661 — ^2663). — 
a-Phenyl-p-diethylaminoethyl p-nitrobenzoate may be used in the 
form of its hydrochloride for detecting nitrates in 0-005iV'-solution 
and perchlorates in 0*0025iW'-solution. The only other common 
anions which interfere are iodides, oxalates, thiocyanates, and 
dichromates. The solubilities of the perchlorate^ m. p. 144°, and of 
the nitrate are too great for their use in an accurate gravimetric 
determination. 6. M. B, 

Determination of Arsenic in ** Salvarsan ” and its Con- 
geners. A. Kiroher and P. von Edbbbrt {Arch. Fharm., 1924, 
262, 613 — ^614). — ^The earlier method (A., 1921, ii, 130) is improved 
by using potassium bromate instead of iodine in titrating the 
arsenious acid produced when the substance is decomposed by boiling 
with sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate. [Cf. B., 1925, 188.] 

W. A. S. 

Chromic Acid Method for Determining Organic Carbon 
J. W. White and F. J . Holbbn (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 83—85). — 
Organic carbon either in the dry state or in solution can be accurately 
determined by chromic acid oxidation, provided that the acid 
mixture is boiled. The sulphur trioxide fumes produced are 
absorbed in a U-tube placed at the beginning of the absorption 
train and containing glass wool moistened with 98-3% sulphuric 
acid. The oxidation is carried out in a Knorr’s apparatus with 
10 c.c, of 34% chromium trioxide solution and 50 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (d 1*84). The method is specially suitable for the analysis 
of soils and soil extracts which need not be evaporated. [Cf. B., 
1925, 156.] C. L 

[Analysis of Coal.] Three Point Method with Rapid 
Cooling. D. J. W. Kretjlek (Chem. Weekbhd, 1925, 22, 28— 
29).— The method of determining volatile matter in coal by fixing 
three points on the curve showing loss of weight plotted against 
time under specified conditions (Dehnarcel and Mertens, Bull. 
Fed. Ind. OMm. Bdg., Oct. and Nov., 1921) is modified by cooliag 
the crucible in water, when fixing the first point, to arrest the 
deoofiiposition suddenly, S. I. L. 

Polarimetric Determination of Inactive Substances : 
Potassium.^ A. Wr6bel {Eoczniki Ghemji, 1924, 4, 287 — ^294). — 
When a solution containing sodium hydrogen tartrate and ammonium 
molybdate is treated with a potassium salt, the reaction of the 
latter with^the tartrate results in depression of the optical rotation 
of the liquid, the extent of this depression serving as a means of 
determining the amount of potassium ui^d. [Cf. B., 1925, 192.] 

T TT P 
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Determination of Sodium in Altiminium. D. M. Faielie 
and G. B. Brook (J. Inst, Metals, 1924, 32, 283 — ^289). — ^The 
alxuninium is removed as crystals of nitrate from a strong nitric 
acid solution of the metal containing mercuric chloride ; the sodium 
in the mother-liquor is converted into impure sulphate by ignition 
with sulphuric acid, the amounts of impurities present being deter- 
mined by a separate analysis and deducted from the weight of the 
sodium salt, Hinety % of the sodium is extracted by this method; 
a further 5% is extracted by repeating the process on the aluminium 
nitrate crystals. The percentage error is large when the sodium 
content is very low. S. K. T. 

Simple Clinical Micro-method for Determining Sodium 
in Blood-serum. F. Lebermann. — (See i, 324.) 

Determination of Radium in Uranium Minerals Containing 
Tantalum, Niobium, and Titanium. (Mme.) P. Curie {Compt, 
rend,, 1925, 180, 208 — ^211. — Generally the extraction of radium 
with the barium sulphate is the most certain of action. A mixture 
of the mineral with barium sulphate is fused with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, the mass is extracted with water, and the residue treated 
with dilute hydrofluoric acid which leaves the barium sulphate 
containing the radium, the small portion of the latter which passes 
into solution being pr^ipitated hj the addition of sulphuric acid 
and barium chloride. The barium sulphate is converted into 
chloride by way of the carbonate, and its radium content is deter- 
mined by transferring the emanation produced in a given time to an 
ionisation chamber by means of a current of air (cf. A., 1910, ii, 
476). The accuracy of the method is 1% for radium contents of 
10”^ — 10^ g. per g. of mineral, and slightly less for those of 
IQ-s — g. The residue obtained by the evaporation of the 
hydrofluoric acid solution may contain protoactmium accounting 
for 1 % of the radioactivity of the mineral. J. W. B. 

ElectroXjrtic Determination of Zinc [in the Presence of 
Copper]. J. W. Springer {Z. anal, Ghem,, 1924, 65, 315—317). 
—The nitric acid solution of the two metals is neutralised with 
ammonia, sulphuric acid is added, and the copper deposited on a 
rotating cathode from the boiling solution. The electrolyte, freed 
from copper, is then neutralised with sodium hydroxide, treated 
with a further 10 g. of the alkali, and electrolysed for 20 minutes, 
using a rotating cathode of amalgamated brass gauze. [Gf. B,, 
1925, 176.] A. R. P. 

Determination of Copper by Rapid Electrolysis in the 
Presence of Tin, Antimony/ and Lead. J. Lukas and A. 
JiLEK {Chem, Listy, 1924, 18, 378 — 383). — ^For the separation of 
copper from tin by rapid electrolysis, the sample is dissolved in 
a mixture of nitric and tartaric acids and the solution electrolysed 
in a platinum dish, which serves as cathode, using a rotating anode. ; 
If antimony is present hydrofluoric and phosphoric acids must also 
be added; in neither case does the presence of lead affect the 
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results* Tlie first copper deposit should he redissoived in nitric 
acid and the solution filtered and electrolysed again in order to 
remove traces of carbon and antimony. [C3. J5., 1925, 192.] 

A. R. P. 

Detection of CJopper in Distilled Water, G. PontOT (/. 
Pharm. Ghim,, 1924, [vii], 30,393—399). — ^When a solution of alcohol- 
soluble guaiacum resin in pyricfine is added to a mixture of alcohol 
and the water to be tested in the presence of a few drops of dilute 
hydrogen peroxide solution, a characteristic blue coloration is 
produced if copper is present, the limit of sensitiveness being 1 in 10®. 
The colour is soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and ethyl acetate, 
sparingly soluble in ether, benzene, and toluene, and insoluble in 
xylene, carbon disulphide, and light petroleum. It is destroyed 
by acids and by ammonia. The presence of pyridine, however, 
intensifies the colour and stabilises the resin solution, which is 
unchanged in activity after 60 days if kept in a yellow bottle with a 
ground-in stopper. W. T. K. B. 

Systexnatic Detection of the Rarer Chemical Elements. 
A. A. Noyes and W. C. Bbay {Ohem. Beviews, 1924, 1, 277 — 291). 

Qualitative Separation Gohalt, Nickel, Zinc, and Man- 
gane^. Lemasoha^^bs (BuU, Soc. chim., 1924, [iv], 35, 1666 — 
1668).— Potassium hydroxide is added to the solution containing 
the chlorides of the metals;, the lower oxides of nickel, cobalt, and 
manganese are precipitated and are converted into higher oxides 
by addition of sodium perborate. The precipitate is collected and 
treated with uwm dilute nitric acid; the cobalt and nickel oxides 
dissolve and are recognised m the solution by the potassium cobalti- 
nitrite and dimethylglyoxlme t^ts, respectiWy. Manganese 
dioxide is insoluble and its presence may be confirmed by conversion 
into potassium manganate. Zino is detected by passing hydrogen 
sulpmde into the first filtrate. S. K. T. 

Detection of Cohalt, Alone or in Presence of Nickel and 
Other Salts, in Neutral Solution. S. J. TnyBAn {Chem, News, 
1925, 130, 34— 35).— Neutral solutions of cohalt salts yield a blue 
precipitate with solutions of sodium silicate soluble in excess of the 
precipitant; nickel salts under Ihe same conditions give a j^e 
green precipitate insoluble in excess of sodium silicate. The bright 
blue s^um cobalto-silicale solution is decolori^ by mineral acms, 
rendered greenish-yellow by addition of bromine water in the cold, 
and black on boiling, owing to separation of cobaltic hydroxide, and 
turned a greenish-yellow colour noth at the cudmary and elevated 
temperatures by addition of hydrc^n peroxide. Nickel and the 
alkaline-earth metals do not interfere with the test, whfch will 
detect O'G0()O4 g. of cobalt in 5 c.o. of solution. A. E. P. 

Rapid Separation of Tin and Tungsten hy Electroanalysis. 
A. JmEK and J. Lukas {Chem. iwfyi 1924, 18, 205 — 210).— To a 
solution containing tin and tungsten with an excess of an alkali 
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sulphide, Kochelle-salt and potassium hydroxide are added, followed 
by hydrogen peroxide. The solution is boiled, potassium phosphate 
added, and the electrolysis carried out at 60—70°. The method is 
superior to that of Treadwell, jun. C Elektroanalytische Methoden 
It is not applicable to mixtures of tin and molybdenum or vanadium. 
im. 1925, 155.] W. A. S. 

Electrometric Titration of Antimony and Tin hy Potassium 
Dichromate. M. H. Pleysher (/. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1924, 46, 
2725— 2727}.— stannous and antimonious chlorides may be titrated 
by potassium dichromate in hydrochloric acid solutions, using the 
oxidation-reduction electrode to indicate the end-point. For the 
analysis of mixtures of the two, both are titrated together, and the 
antimony is then titrated separately, after addition of mercuric 
chloride in excess. G. M. B. 


Use of Titanous Chloride in Potentiometric Titrations. 
0. Tomi6ek {Ghem, Listy, 1924, 18, 210 — ^220 ; 233 — ^241). — ^The 
reducing power of titanous chloride is the greater the lower the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution, so much so that when 
Eoch^ersalt is present, copper, bismuth, and lead salts are reduced 
to the metallic state. If titanous chloride titrations are followed 


potentiometrically, the method can be applied to determining 
vanadium, antimony, uranium, molybdenum, selenium, and copper. 
Id the last three cases, the usefulness of the reagent has been 
questioned and in the others it has hitherto not been used. By 
similar means, chromates and vanadates may be determined in 


pr^ence of ferric salts, chromates in presence of ferric salts and 
/|anadates, and ferric in presence of cupric or uranyl salts. 

^ W. A. S. 


Separation of Zirconium and Hafnium by Crystallisation 
of the Double Ammonium Fluorides. J. H. de Boer and 
A. E, VAN Arkbl {Z, anorg. Ghem,, 1924, 141, 284— 288; of. 
Hevesy and Jantzen, A., 1924, ii, 53).— The action of fused 
sodium hydrogen sulphate on alvite and zirkite efiects some separ- 
ation, the soluble sulphates having a higher hafnium : zirconium 
ratio than the original mineral. The double fluorides, 
and (NH 4 ) 3 HfE 7 , are less suitable for the separation than the 
compounds and (NH 4 ) 2 B[iPe* methodB of fraction- 

ation were followed; me first fractions of the second series in each 
case were fr^ from hafnium; about 150 crystallisations in 23 
series gave end fractions containing 60% of hafnium, calculated on 
the zirconium present, S. L L. 

Separation of Zirconium from other Metals., including 
Hafnbim, by Fractional Dfe^ A. E- van anq 

J. H. BE Boer (.Z. 289*^296), 

existence of ihe compound 2 ZrCl 4 ,FGl^ (Paytilfl, Mr-, 1879., 
1719} has beencpnfimed; itisa^it^Vfrysta^ 164‘Sf, 

b» p. 4:W°. Tntees of moisture it to tfee, 
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2ZrCl4,P0Cl3, a vitreous solid, h. p. 363—364°, readily converted into 
the first by the action of phosphorus pentachloride. Titanium and 
silicon if present distil readily in the form of the chlorides or additive 
compounds of these; iron and aluminium form much less rea^y 
volatile additive compounds, and remain in the residue. Hafnium 
forms compounds analogous to but slightly more volatile than those 
of zirconium, and can be concentrated by repeated distillation of 
the earlier fractions. S. I. L. 

Determination of Antimony in Stibnite and in Antimony 
Pentasulpbide. E. Eupp, G. Sieblee, and W. Brachmank 
(Pharm, Zentr., 1925, 66, 33 — 36). — Digestion of finely-divided 
stibnite with 15% sodium hydroxide solution at 100° results in 
complete dissolution of the antimony sulphide and its separation 
from iron sulphide and silicious impurities. The solution after 
being boiled with sufficient hydrochloric acid to convert the anti- 
mony into trichloride may be titrated directly with bromate or 
‘‘ chloramine,'" or after oxidation with hydrogen peroxide, the 
amount of pentachloride present may be determined iodometrically. 
For the determination of antimony in the pentasulphide, the sample 
may be dissolved directly to trichloride by heating with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and the antimony determined as indicated 
above. A, E. P. 

Micro-method for Determining Organic Substances. M. 
Baliot and P. RnszczyNSKi. — (See i, 323.) 

Analysis of Mixtures of Sugars. E. HiLnT {Ann, Chim. 
anal,y 1925, [ii], 7, 4 — 8).— The applications of fractional inversion 
methods are discussed and it is shown that at 75° 1% solutions of 
lactose remain practically unaltered. The source of some strobo- 
polarimetric errors due to mutarotation, particularly in coimexion 
with Isevulose, are detailed, and a comparative table is given showing 
the diSerences of coefficients of inversion of sucrose for a series of 
times, measured polarimetrically and by the copper method. 
[Cf. JS., 1925,142 ] D. G. H. ' 

Micrcndetermination of Blood Sugar. E. DiKOEMAisrsE. — 
(See i, 323.) 

Reducing Power of Organic Compounds in Alkaline 
Solution and the Determination of Sugar by Anal3rsis in 
Stages and with Separation of Colloidal Cuprous Oxide. 
H. Euoss {Biodkem. Z,, 1924, 151, 337 — 356).— An investigation of 
the reduction by sugars of copper ^ts and dyes (orange II and fast 
red C) in alkaline solutions. A simple method of analysis in stages 
is described. The general conclusions reached are, that if lOOd.c. 
of the alkaline solution are reduced by z c.c. of the solution of 
reducing substance, the latter contains (A/s: + -B + Or, if 

100 c.c. of the alkaline solution are diluted imtil the alkalinity is n-N, 
they r^uire for complete reduction D -f -B/ti + P/n^ mg. of the 
reducing substance. A, B, C, Z>, E, and F are constants. J. P. 
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Determination of Invert Sugar. C. J. be Woljy {Chem: 
Weekblad^ 1925, 22, 78 — 79). — ^The work of van den Hout, Neete- 
son, and van Scherpenberg (this voL, ii, 74) is criticised. No effect 
could be observed as a result of washing out the vessels with sodium 
hydroxide, neither does distilled water cause any measurable 
inversion. The quantity of starch used does not influence the 
result. The diminution of the extent of the reduction of Fehling’s 
solution by sucrose with increasing quantities of the latter is con- 
firmed, S. I, L. 

Determination of Free Phenol and Cresol in Small Amounts 
of Blood. G. Haas and E. F, Schlesingeb. — (See i, 334.) , 

Colorimetric Picric Acid Method for Determining Lactose. 
H. R. Biekman and F. J. Doan (J. Dairy Sci., 1924, 7, 381 — 392). — 
A modification of the method of Folin and Denis for the removal 
of fat and protein. Chemical Abstracts. 

Determination of the Reducing Power of Cellulose Products. 
K. Hess [with W. Weltzien and H. Nakamura] {Annalm, 1924, 
440, 290—304). — Copper numbers ’’ obtained from alkali-soluble 
celluloses by Schwalbe's method (“ Die Chemie der Cellulose," 
1911, 625) are not comparable with data similarly obtained from 
ajkah-insoluble celluloses, on account of the sensitiveness of the 
alkali-soluble materials to the action of hot alkali. This is circum- 
vented by precipitating the cellulose from its solution in alkali as 
the insoluble copper-cellulose compound by means of cold Fehling’s 
solution (cf. A., 1924, i, 142) prior to completing the reaction at the 
boiling point of the solution. Consistent results are obtained if 
temperature and duration of reaction, as well as concentrations of 
ah reactants, are standardised, and optimum conditions axe described 
in detail. Reaction is complete after 6 minutes’ boiling (cf. Bang, 
Biochem, Z,, 1907, 2, 284). The copper number 3 nelded by a given 
sample is lower the higher the concentration of cellulose, alkali, or 
copper in the reaction mixture, variation of alkali content having 
the greatest effect. The effect is ascribed to the variation of 
solubility, in accordance with the law of mass action, of the copper- 
ceUulose-alkali compound, the production of which is formulated 
2 [CeH. 05 ]- + [OuC^H^Og]- + 2Na+ ^ [CuOiaHigOioFa, ^ * 

[C 4 H 50 g] " . The reduction takes place at the sunace of the precipi- 
tate, and not in the solution. Its , completion in one operation 
indicates absence of attack on the cellulose molecule, whflst with 
Schwalbe’s method, complete oxidation requires several treatments, 
a fraction of the cellulose, depending on its original purity, being 
attacked each time. The decrease in copper number with mcreasiug 
copper content of the reagent emphasises the difference between 
ceUulose and sug^ with respect to this reaction, the effect being 
revemed in the case of the latter. Compaxison of copper numbers 
obtained in ibis way with the ^ s the respective 

samples in cuprammonium solutions indicates that the copper 
number provides an exact criterion of purity, [Cf, JB., 1926, 94.] 

- F. a W. 
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Determination of Acetone in Presence of Alcohol by 
a Vapour Pressure Method. E. A. ViJiLLEtrMiEB {Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1925, 17, 174). — Since the difference is vapour pressure 
between an aqueous alcohol and an alcohol containing acetone of 
the same specific gravity is very marked, increasing with rise of 
temperature, this denaturant can be conveniently determined by 
comparing at the same temperature the vapour pressure of the 
unknown sample with that of a sample containing a known pro- 
portion of acetone and diluted to the same specific gravity. 

D, 6. H. 

Detection of Citric Acid. Eodillon { Ripert . PMrm ., 19^, 
35, 233 — ^234). — The solution to be tested is boiled with a little 
potassium dichromate solution, and a mixture of acetic acid and 
sodium nitroprusside is added after cooling. Ammonium hydroxide 
solution free from acetone is added without mixing, when acetone 
produced from the citric acid generates a violet-red colour at the 
surface of contact. Alternatively, the acetone may be detected 
:by the iodoform reaction. Chemioal Absteacts. 

[Detemnnation Citric Acid.] A. F. Camp {Ann. Missouri 
BoL Gfardm, 1923, 10, 213 — ^298). — A dilate aqueous solution of 
citric and sulphuric acids is distilled, the first distillate being dis- 
carded, and tliatobtaii^dafte^ addition of potassium permanganate 
is collected and redistilled after addition of sodium hydroxide 
and hjrdrogen p^xide. The distillate so obtained, after being 
shafc^ wi^ iodine and sodium hydroxide solutions, is acidified 
and the mixture titrated with standard thiosulphate solution. A 
peroeni^e corrects, depmding on the amount of citric acid 
found, is appKed, In certain circumstances, it is necessary first to 
separate the dctric acid as the calcium or barium salt. 

-Chemical Abstbacts. 

Detemiu^tion of Pbenolsulpbonepbtbaletu in the Urine 
of Jaundice. H. A. Abkamsoh.— (See i, 329.) 

Winkler's Metbod for Determining the lodine-Dromine 
Number witbout Potassium Bromide. O. Kopke (Z. Enters, 
Gmitssm,^ 1924, 48, 364-— 370; cf. A., 1^2, ii, 534). — ^In the 
revised method, standard potassium bromate solution, dilute 
bydrocbloric acid, and a small quantity of powdered potassium 
bromide are added to a solution of the oil or fat m carbon tetra- 
chloride solution. After keeping for some hours in a dark place, an 
excess of standard sodium arsenite solution is added, the liquid 
is acidified with hydrochloric acid, and titrated with standard 
potassium bromate solution. In unsuitable illumination, iudigo- 
oanhinemay be used as an indicator. 6. S. W. 

Detection of Nitroaminopbenols in Urine. L. Desveegnes. 
— {Seei, 328.) 

Urea Oxalates and tbeir Determination as Secondary 
Oxalate in Fertilises. T. Sabalitschka and 6. Kubisgh, — 
(See i, 847.) 
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Indicator Method for the Determination of Urea and 
iirginaset A. Httoter and J. A. Daijphinbe (Free. FkyeioL 
Soc. ; J. Physiol,, 1924, 69, xxxiv). — ^Urea in concentrations up to 
0*15% can be determined by decomposing it -with urease in the 
presence of 0‘05Jf-phosphate at a of 6*9 and determining colori- 
metricaily the resulting change in p^, For the detection and 
determination of arginase the extract is allowed to act under specified 
conditions of temperature and p^. on a standard solution of arginine, 
and the urea produced in a given time is determined as above. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Determination of Small Amounts of Glycogen in Solution. 
S. E. DE JoNGH and J. Planelles. — (See i, 325.) 

Titration of Alkaloids. H. B. Rasmtjssek and S. A. Sohoxj 
{Pharm, Zenir,, 1924, 66, 729 — ^730).— A solution of the alkaloid 
in dilute hydrochloric acid was titrated with 0*lA^-sodium hydroxide. 
The potential, relative to a quiohydrone electrode (cf. Veibel, T., 
1923, 123, 2203), and hence the pj^, was determined after each 
addition of alkali. The results are represented in graphs, which 
show a point of inversion, and the corresponding values for p^, as 
found directly and as interpolated from the titrimetrio curves, are 
given. The values foimd by interpolation are as follows : strych- 
nine, 4*96 — 5*09; brucine, 4*65-^* 83; morphine, 4*77—4*90; 
codeine, 4*93— 4*94; narcotine, 4*29 — 4*32; nicotine, 6*41 — 6-68; 
hydrasMne, 4‘92 — 5*01 ; cinchonine, 6*93 — ^6*96 ; quinine, 6*39 — 
6*42; atropine, 4*76— 4*90. Methyl-red is recommended as indicator 
for all the alwve (for cinchonine with buffer solution of p^ 6*9), 
except nareotine (methyl-orange, buffer solution of jpa 4*2), 
.. and quinine (p-nitrophenol, buffer solution of pn 6*2). 

W. T. K. B. 

Determination of Solutions of Novocaine. 
S PAam. CAim,, 1924, 30, 408— 411).— The colour 

arboTM"-* mixing solutions of novocaine, sodium aaitrite, hydro- 
acid, and sodium carbonate containing 0*5^ of potassium 

aacolsulphopate varies from red to yellow, according to dilution, 
■^^d is suitable for colorimetric comparison with a Btand«Sd noyooaine 
solution at a dilution of 1:20,000 of novocaine. The colour 
reaction is unaffected by the presence of methyl w-amino-jj-hydroxy- 
benzdate, jp-aminobenzoio acid, oooame, stovaine, or of small 
amounts of adrenaline, although more concentrated solutions of 
■tie last-named also give a red coloration due to oxidation. Sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, however, exerts a markedly depressant action 
on the colour formation, and should be removed, befcre diazotising, 
by addition of 1 drop of OdJ^-iodine solution. Solutions of ngvo- 
caine may be^ sterilised, without change, in slightly alkaline glass 
vessels at 100°, but at 120° the alkali causes appreciable change and 
sterilisation should be eff^ed in vessels of superior glass or in the 
presence of a solution of benzoic acid, W. T, 

Colour Reactions of Eseriae. L. EkKERT Zenir,, 

1926, 66, 53).— Eserine and its salts, when left in the air, w tfansr 
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formed into rubreserine (Ehrenberg, A., 1896, i, 436) which, when 
warmed with sodium hydroxide solution, yields various colour 
changes, and finally an emerald-green solution (A) is obtained; 
When acidified with mineral acids, this solution becomes ruby-red 
and, on the addition of dilute sodium thiosulphate solution, carmine- 
red with a blue fluorescence, or of ammonium sulphide, green. On 
acidification of solution with acetic acid, an indigo-blue or, if 
more dilute, a garnet colour Is produced which is exiJactable with 
chloroform. If a salt of eserine be dissolved in chloroform and 
heated to the b. p. with sodium hydroxide, ^ese colour reactions 
are not obtained, but the aqueous layer becomes gradually golden- 
yeUow, whilst the chloroform assumes a pale rose tint. This is 
cited as further evidence of the presence m eserine of an hydroxyl 
group. L. F. H. 

Analysis of Adrenaline. D. Echave (AwaZ. Asoc. Quim.^ 
Argentina, 1924, 12, 234—257). — discussion from the analytical 
point of view of the physical and chemical properti^ of different 
samples of commercial adrenaline. 6. W. E. 

Application of the I>eniges-Gri 2 ]ibert-*Iieclere Reaction to 
the CSharactezlsation and Determination of Adrenaline in 
Suprarenal Powders. O. Pharm. Ghim., 1924, [vii], 30, 

404--405).-^When an aqueous sulphuric acid maceration extract 
of suprarenal powder is filtered and mixed with solutions of sodium 
acetate and mercuric chloride, the presence of adrenaline produces a 
r€5d coloration, which attains its maximum intensity after 3 minutes 
and can serve for the determination by colorimetric comparison 
with a standard solution of adrenaKne. W- T. K. B. 

Bitter Principles in Hops and B^r. L. Exjdijt {Ghem. / ' 
1924,18, 221—226; 242— 244).— Sffler’s meihod (A., 1^ 
for ^termining humuione in hops is improved by subst^ 
potassium iodide for pota^um sulphide in detectmg the exck 
lead salt used as the precipitatmg agent. 

The iodine-numbep ” of the resinous extract from be^ m wOi 
made from fresh hops is about 200, but that of Ihe extract from beci 
made from old hops is only 150 to 170. The longer ihe wort is 
boiled with the hops, the hi^er is ihe “ iodina-humber ’' of the resin 
extracted from it. f W. A. S. 

Eada^aotiou Protest. G. Pinbss, B. jmd G. A, 

■ (See i, 331.) 

Deienniiiatioii of Ctdloid in Soiljl G. J. Bott- 

TOTJCOS.— (See i, 348,) » 
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General, Physical, and Inorganic Chemistry. 


Apparent Tripling of certain Lines in Arc Spectra. T. 
Boyds (Proc, Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 360 — 367). — ^As many spectra 
as possible have been searched through the visible region for 
instances of lines becoming complex when the amoimt of material 
in the arc ‘is increased. Only seven such lines have been found, 
these being lithium 6708, 6103 ; thallium 5350 ; strontium 4876*2, 
4872, 4832 ; manganese pair 4235. The thallium line 5350 has been 
specially studied ; it is shown that it is essentially a doublet and 
that the difierent phases can be simply explained as different stages 
in the self-reversal of the two lines of the doublet. The resolution 
by interatomic fields suggested by Eang is considered unnecessary 
to the explanation. N. H. H. 

Fine Structure of the Helium Line 5876 A. R. Bhtjnetti 
{Atti B. Accad. Lincei, 1924, [v], 33, ii, 413 — 415). — ^The Pg helium 
line appears to be undecomposable and endowed with only a single 
satellite. Both retain their separate structures in even intense 
magnetic fields and are, therefore, not lines of a multiple series in 
the ordinary sense of the term. The origin of the structure of the 
hefium line 5876 A. is thus still unexplained. T. H. P. 

Comet Tail Spectrum and Deslandres’ First Negative 
Group. H. B. Lbmok {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 41-^3). — ■ 
A long vacuum tube of the Wood type filled with helium pumped 
by circulation through activated carbon furnishes an esrfjremely 
brilliant comet tail spectrum provided the partial pressure of the 
3?arbon compounds is of the order 10"^ mm. The composition of 
rthe residual carbon compoimds is quantitatively unknown, although 
- carbon dioxide and certain hydrocarbons are present. The helium 
plays only a secondary rdle in the excitation of these spectra, but 
nevertheless is necessary for their production with great intensity. 

. J.S.C. 

Auroral Green Line. J. C. McLennak 1925, 115, 

382). — ^Under conditions which indicate its identity with the auroral 
green line, a line at 5577*35 db 0*15 A. has been observed in the 
spectrum of a mixture of air with excess of helium. A. A. E. 

** Dashed” and Displaced Spectral Terms. A. LandIj {Z. 
Physik^ 1924, 27, 149 — 156 ). — Axi alternative allocation of quantum 
numbers to certain terms in the spectra of the alkaline-eartn metals 
is suggested. S. B. 

Spark-spectra of Indium and Gallium in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet Begion, M. {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, 

A, 107, 138 — 156).— By means of the quartz spectrograph 80 
gallium lines between 1855 and 2364 A. have been examined tod 

VOL. cxxvin. ii. 10 
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107 indium lines between 1855 and 2337 A. Using a vacuum grat- 
ing spectrogTaph, 828 lines whicli could be attributed to gallium 
were found and measured between 157 and 2059 A., and 464 indium 
lines in the range 161 — ^2082 A. For the examination of the quartz 
region^ the spark chamber was filled with hydrogen. M. S. B. 

Stmctrire of the Line Spectra of Ionised Oxygen. F. 
Cbozb (Compi. re?id., 1925, 180, 432-^33; cf. this voL, ii, 166). — 
In addition to the six multiplets in the spectra of ionised oxygen, 
resulting from combinations between two systems of quadruple 
terms, there are also combinations between double terms, the more 
impoaitant of which are given. J. S. C. 

Stractip’e of Spectrum of Ionised Nitrogen. A. Fowleb 
{Froc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 31 — 42).— The second line spectrum 
of nitrogen, between X 6650 and 2200, due to singly-ionised nitrogen, 
has been examined in vacuum tubes with gas at varioiB pressures, 
and under varying conditions of electrical discharge. The terms 
identified belong to singlet and triplet systems, and combine with 
each other in agreement with the selection rules applicable to other 
spectra in which p' and d' terms appear. The value 70,000 has 
been provisionally assigned to 2p. The series electron in singly- 
ionised nitrogen, N+, probably occupies, normally, a 23 orbit, so that 
it has two electrons in l^ orbits, two in 2^, and two in 23 . From 
the spectroscopic displacement law it may be inferred that this is 
also the probable arran^ment of orbits in the neutral atom of 
carbon. Three groups of lines involving one of the p terms show 
large displacements (> 0-5 A.) to the red in vacuum tubes at relatively 
high pressures. M, S. B. 

Scattered Radiation due to JT-^lays from Molybdenum and 
Timgsten. S. K. Atjjsok and W. Dttanb {Froc. Nat, Acad. 
8ci., 1925, 11, 25 — ^27). — ^Using an improved form of the apparatus 
previously described {ibid., 1924,10,381) and employing a modified 
technique, previous work has been repeated and it is foimd that 
the equation ctf Compton, deduced from his theory of single electron 
scattering, represents the wave-lengths of a large part of the 
secondary radiation due to primary rays in the A^-series spectra of 
molybdenum and tungsten. ' ' J. S. G. 

Short Wave X-Brj Spectrograph and some JT-rSeries 
Emission Wave-lengths. J. M. Coek {Physical Mev., 1925, 
[ii], 25, 197 — ^200). — transmission type of spectrograph for short 
Z-rays is describe. The results of measurements of wave-lengths 
(in X-units) of Z-series lines a', a, p, and y, respectively, are as 
follows: — ^barium, 389*45, 384*83, 340*66, 332*62; lanthanum, 
375*18, 370*29, 327*99, 319*57 ; cerium, 361*24, 356*73, 315*75, 
307*32; praseodymium, 348*66, 343*84, 304*12, 296*55; neodym- 
ium, 336*40, 331*51, 293*33, 286*15; samarium, 313*46, 308*75, 
273*55, 265*72; gadolinium, 293*01, 287*71, 254*28, 248*01 ; dyspros- 
ium, 274*14, 269*28, 238*08, 231^637 erbium, 256*95, 251*90, 
222*74, 216*93; tungsten, 213*69, 208*84, 184*56, 179*07, 

A.A.E. 
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Complex Structure of Rontgen-spark Spectra. G. Wentzel 
{Z, PhysiJc, 1925, 31, 445 — 452 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 638). — provisional 
attempt to predict complex spark spectra from the theories of 
Bontgemarc and optical spectra. B. A. M. 

IndBLuence of Velocity-Dependence of Electron Mass on the 
Zeeman Effect. W. Pauli, jun. {Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 373 — ^385). 
— Mathematical. The Zeeman effect in a homologous series of 
elements, especially the alkali metals, would depend on the atomic 
number if the relativity mass change exerted any influence. This 
would imply a contribution by the electrons of the JS^-shcU to the 
impulse moment and to the magnetic moment. The absence of 
such effects supports other arguments against the participation of 
the inner closed shell in the form of core-impulses in the origin of 
complex optical spectra and Zeeman effects. B. A. M. 

W Atomic Rays, G. C, Schhiot {Ann. Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 
337—368 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 727). — ^The nature of the charged particles 
emitted on heating a series of salts has been examined. The halogen 
salts of iron, magnesium, zinc, ammonium, etc. emit positively 
charged particles which e/m measurements prove to be charged 
atoms of the metals. The chlorides of lead and barium emit both 
positively and negatively charged particles. The nitrates of barium 
etc. decompose, and the residual oxides emit electrons f(by the 
Wehneit effects). It is su^ested that fused or solid salts which 
conduct electrolytically emit their more mobile ionic constituents 
in the form of these charged particles. The emission of electrons 
is taken to indicate metallic ’’ conduction. ♦ S. B. 

Positive Rays produced by Ultra-violet Light. L. A. 
Bu Bridge {Physical 1925, [ii], 25 , 201—207)* — ^When pre- 
cautions are taken against scattered l%ht effects, no positive current 
ojan be observed from gold, copper or aluminium surfaces exposed 
to ultra-violet light (of. Dember, Ann. Physik, 1909, 30^ 137). 

' A, A. E. ■ 

Cathode Rays. A. Becker {Ann. Phyaik, 1924, [iv], 75, 
435- ^4 7). — ^The advantages of the hot electrode tube over the older 
methods for the production of moderately fast cathode rays are 
discussed. S. B. 

Intensities of Multiplet-lines. L. S. Ornstein and H. 0. 
Burger (Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 365). — The view advanced by Burger 
and Borgelo (A,, 1924, ii, 361) that the sum of the intensities of Sie 
components of raultiple spectral lines with common end or initial 
levels was proportional to the statistical weight of these levels, is 
r^arded as in^equate and a new theoretical treatment based on 
the work of Sommerfeld and Mem^nhevg {Z. Physik, 1922, 11,- 131> 
is advanced. The measureinent of intensities is troublesome, but 
preliminary work on a <1/ multiplbt of iron disoloses three weak lines 
the intensities of vrhich are in excellent a^ement with the hewer 
theoretical considerations. A disoussioh of the summation rule 
follows* R, A. . 

■■■ 10 -^ ; 
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Series Spectra of Two-valency-electron Systems and of 
Three-valency-electron Systems. I. S. Bowen and R. A. 
MnLiKAN {Nature, 1925, 115, 422 — 423). — ^Tabulated data are given 
for the comparison of term- values of series of atoms constituting 
a two-electron system (Mg I, A1 II, Si III, P IV, S V) and a three- 
electron system (A1 1, Si II, P III, S IV). A. A, E. 

Hwmonic Analysis of Electron Orbits. P. C. Hoyt 
{Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 174—186), 

Momentum Imparted to Electrons by Radiation. E. 0. 
Hulbubt and G. Beeit {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 193 — 196). — 
Theoretical. Only experiments of the “ feh track ’’ ‘fcyp® likely 
to permit of the observation of the deflexion of a part of a beam of 
electrons by electromagnetic radiation. A. A. E* 

Magnetic Field of a Moving Electron, E. Query {Oom^t. 
rend,, 1924, 179, 895 — 897). — The application of Maxwell^s theory 
leads to a value for the magnetic field of a moving electron which 
is not in accordance with the first law of Laplace. There results 
from this expression an action between elements of current which is 
half that observed, but it is not an admissible hypothesis to attribute 
half the action to modifications of the electric field due to the move- 
ment. The conclusion is reached that the magnetic field of an 
electron is a mathematical expression without physical reality. 

H. J.E. 

Photographic and Ionisation Efiect of X-Rays of Different 
Wave-lengths. R. Bertholb {Arm. Physik, 1925, [iv], 76, 
409 — 438).— The relation between the darkening of a photographic 
plate and the amount of ionisation produced by a homogeneous 
beam of X-rays was determined for a range of four octaves, using 
X-radiation from selected anti-cathodes. Both effects diminish 
with increasing frequency, the relation being linear, viz. /Sf//= 
m(47*5— v), where S is the darkening, I the ionisation, and v the 
frequency x 10^^; m is a constant which can have any value. 

E.B.L. 

Nnmher of Free Electrons with a Metal. E. H. TTatt. {Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Bci., 1925, H, 36—^38). — The relations existing between 
the atoms, the free electrons, and the positive ions within a metal 
are es^ntially those of dissociation equilibrium, there being certain 
e^ential mechanical differences between the condition of the ions 
within a solid metal and those in a liquid solution which render the 
third law of thermodynamics inapplicable. The number of free 
electrons may be as great as 2 or 3% of the number of atoms at the 
ordinary tempemture and the alteration of the numhex of free 
electrons with rise of temperature need not be in accord with the 
reaction isochore equation. The ionising potential ’ ’ of metals varies 
from 0*125 volt in cobalt to 0*33 volt in iron at 0% a much smaller 
quantity than the ionising potentml of the corresponding metal 

J. S. C. 
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Heat of Evaporation of Electrons. J. J. Weigle {Physical 
Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 187 — 192). — ^\"alues (volts /electron) equivalent 
to the heat of evaporation of 1 g.-moL of electrons at 0® Abs. are 
calculated on the assumption, that the electrons forma space lattice, 
and compared with values measured experimentally by thermionic 
emission or by the photoelectric effect. The respective results, 
preceded by the heat of evaporation (in kg. -cal. /mol.), are : sodium, 
42-3, 1-83, 1*82; potassium, 35*3, 1*53, 1*55; rubidium, 35*6, 1*54, 
1*45; csesium, 30*6, 1*34, 1*36. The assumption of electronic 
space lattices is thus supported. A. A. E. 

Difiusion of Electrons against an Electric Field in the 
Non-oscillatory Abnormal Low-voltage Arc. K. T. Comptoh 
and C. Eceabt {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 139 — 146). 

Atomic Fields of Helium and Neon. J. E. Jones {Proc, Roy, 
Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 157 — 170). — ^Theoretical. Experimental data 
on the viscosity and the equation of state of helium indicate that 
the atomic field can be represented by a repulsive force equal to 
5*74 . where r is the distance between the centres of the 

atoms and an attractive force 1*930 . 10"^^ The atomic field of 
neon has been calculated from thermal conductivity and viscosity 
data, and also from X-ray measurements of the interatomic distances 
in crystals of sodium fluoride and magnesium oxide, the ions of which 
are assumed to have the same outer field as neon, plus that due to 
their electrostatic charges. The repulsive force is 3*892 . lO”"^®® 

The value of the attractive force has not been determined, but is 
shown to be very small, M. S. B. 

Influence of Ionic Diffusion on Almost Saturated Currents. 
G, JAPpfi [Ann, Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 391 — 402). — ^A theoretical 
discussion of the effect of the diffusion of gaseous ions upon the 
current-voltage curves of condensers, near the saturation point. 
Expressions are developed for the characteristics of plate, cylin- 
drical, and spherical condensers. S. B. 

Determination of Elementary Charge E from Measure- 
ments of Shot-effect. A. W. Hull and N . H. WnxiAMS {Phyaicul 
ifev., 1925, [ii], 25, 147— 173). 

Precise Measurement of the Critical Potentials of Gases. 
E. G. Dymokb (Proc, Roy, A, 107, 291—309 ; cf. this 

vol., ii, 0). — ^The author describes the application of an apparatus 
giving automatic differentiation of the characteristic current- 
voltage curves with a view to increase the sharpness of the bends. 
The reasons for the divergence of the value found for the first excit- 
ation potential of helium, volts, from that calculated from 
the optical data are discussed. The problem of interpretation of 
the ch^^teristic curves taking into accou&t the variation in the 
probability of effective collision and the velocity distribution of tbd 
electrons is attacked. N. H, H. 
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Abnormal Low-voltage Arcs in Mercury Vapour^ Argon, 
and Helium. R. Bto [E. Physik^ 1925, 31, 430 — 4:38 ; cf . Eckart 
and Compton, Physical Rev.^ 1924, [ii], 24, 97 ; Bar, Lane, and 
Meyer, Z, Physih, 1923, 20, 83). — ^The low-voltage arcs obtained 
by a potential diSerence of a few volts in neon, argon, and mercury 
vapour are not caused merely by oscillations, but correspond with 
true abnormal arcs. In helium such an oscillation-free, low-voltage 
arc can only be obtained after the strongest heating of a filament, 
and a potential difference of 16*5 volts (which is not far from the 
excitation potential of helium) is required. The average voltage 
required for a helium arc caused by oscillations is 8. R. A. M. 

Influence of Radiation on Ionisation Equilibrium. M. 
Saha and R. K, {Nature^ 1925, 115, 377 — ^378). 

Thermionic Effects Caused by Vapours of Alkali Metals. 
I, liAHOMinB and K. H. Ktstodoh {Proc. Roy, Soc., 1925, A, 107, 
G1-— 79; cf. A,, 1923, ii, 367). — ^When a tungsten filament is heated 
at 1200® Abs,, or above, in saturated csesium vapour, and surrounded 
by a negatively charged cylinder, a positive ion current flows from 
the filament, because all the caesium atoms striking the filament are 
converted into ions. Since at high filament temperatures and low 
pressures of alkali metal vapour the electron emission is the same 
as in the ab^nce of vapour, the positive ion emission can be deter- 
mined and the thermal ionisation of caesium vapour calculated. 
These experimental results are in gbod agreement with Saha’s 
equation (Fowler and Milne, Mem. Not Roy. Astr. Soc.^ 1923, 83, 
403). At high filament temperatures, for example, 1500® Ahs., 
at which all the atoms striking the filament are converted into ions, 
the vapour pressure may be calculated from the positive ion current. 
The pressure p (in bars) of caesium vapour is given accurately by 
the equation logjQ p=10’65 — 3992 /T, where T is the absolute 
temperature. 

If the tungsten filament he covered with a monatomic layer of 
thorium, the electron emission is greatly increased, but the positive 
ion emission becomes practically negli^ble. 

At lower filament temperatures, the pure tungsten surface is 
covered by a layer of adsorbed ions, which share electrons with the 
tui^ten, and electron emission is increased, whilst positive ion 
emission is decreased. There is qualitative evidence of the existence 
of two phases iu the adsorbed films, since the positive ion emission 
increases discontinuously with rise of temperature. From a con- 
sideration of dilute adsorbed films the equation of state for the film 
k found to correspond to the ideal gas laws. The heat of evaporation 
of adsorbed csesium from tungsten, in the form of ions, oortesponds 
with 4*0 volts for dilute and 4*3 volts for concentrated films, and 
5*1 volts for an oxygenated filamei^^. Curves have been drawn 
showing the variation of electron emission with temperature for 
different pressures of caesium vapour, both from pure tungsten and 
from a filament covered with a film of oxygen from which the electron 
einission is greatly increased. M. S. B. * 
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Halogen Isotopes and Infra-red Reflexion Spectra, A, H. 
Ppund (Proc, Nat, Acad. Sci.^ 1925, 11, 53 — 55). — On the assump- 
tion that the resonating mechanism responsible for hands of selec- 
tive reflexion is localised in the negative ion, each halogen salt of 
potassium should have as many bands of selective reflexions as there 
are isotopes (potassium chloride, 2; potassium bromide, 2; and 
potassium io^de, 1). Associating the lighter isotopes with the 
band of shorter wave-length, parallel lines are obtained on plotting 
atomic weight against the wave number (!/>.). These are discussed 
and support is ^vanced for the view that the isotope is most 
abundant in rock-salt, whilst CP® is most abundant in sylvite. 

J. S.C. 

Atomic Weight of Carhon and Silver. G. Dean (/. Ghem, 
Soc,, 1924, 125, 2656 — ^2672). — ^The atomic weight of carbon has 
been determined from the ratio AgCN ; Ag, a known weight of care- 
fully purified silver cyanide being reduced to silver by heating in a 
current of hydrogen. From 21 experiments a mean value of 
12-002 ± 0*001 was obtained, if Ag be 107-88 and N 14-008. By 
reducing silver cyanate to silver by heating in a current of purified 
moist air, the ratio AgCNO : Ag has been determined. The mean of 
16 experiments gave C== 12*003 ±0*001. By combining the results 
of the cyanide and cyanate series, new independent values for the 
atomic weight of silver, Ag=107*871, and the equivalent of cyanogen, 
(ON) =26*008, involving no other assumption than 0=16, have 
been deduced. From the equivalent of cyanogen, assuming the 
atomic weight of nitrogen, that of carbon is found to be 12*000. 
The densities of metalMo silver, silver cyanide, and cyanate have 
been determined. M. S. B. 

Atomic Weight of Hafnium. 0. Honigschmid and E. Zintl 
{Z. cmorg, Chem.^ 1924, 140, 335 — 336).— The atomic weight of 
hafnium was determined by analysis of a sample of the bromide 
containing according to Z-ray spectroscopic measurements about 
6% zirconium. The mean value found was 171*88 ; correction for 
the zirconium content yields the value 180*8. S. K. T. 

Atomic Weights of Zirconium and Hafnium. G. Hevesv 
{Nature^ 1925, 115, 335 — 336).— The zirconium samples used by 
Venable and Bell (A., 1917; ii, 479) contained from 0-7 to 1% of 
hafnium ; these authors’ corrected value for the atoniic weight of 
zirconium is 91*3, in close agreement with that obtained by Honig- 
schmid and Zintl (see preceding abstract) and that predicted by 
Aston from positive^ray data. The figure 91*3±0*1 should be 
adopted. 

Honigschmid and Ziutl’s figures for the atomic weight of hafnium 
have been corrected for zirconium content of the material (0*16 and 
yielding a yahiepf 178-6±0*1. A. A. E. , 

Long-range Particles fMm PoioiiiT^ {ConipL 

rend.^ 1925, 180, 436— 439).— The ratios of the number of long- 
range particles to the number of a-particles of ordinary range, 
polonium deposited on copper, nickel; and silyer, have been detet- 
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mined. The values obtained are much smaller than those of Bates 
and Eogers (A., 1924, ii, 296), especially after removing occluded 
gases and TOter vapour from the metals, metallic screens, etc. 
The majority of the long-range particles observed by Bates and 
Rogers are to be traced to the copper on which the polonium was 
deposited and to the mica screens used. The particles which 
persist after removal of occluded gas, water, etc., are present to the 
extent of three or four in 10^ a-partieles of ordinary range, and their 
range is about 10— 14 cm. in air. J. S. 0. 

ionisation by a-Particles in Monatomic and Diatomic 
Gases. R. W. Gubney {Froc. Boy, Soc,^ 1925, A, 107, 332 — ^340). 
— ^To throw light on the discrepancy between the ionisation pro- 
duced by a-pajticles in certain substances and that to be expected 
from current theories, measurements have been made of the total 
ionisation produced by definite beams of a-partioles in xenon, 
krypton, argon, neon, helium, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
In the five monatomic gases the ionisation increases with increasing 
atomic number, which would be expected from their decreasing 
ionisation potentials. But in the diatomic gases the ionisation is 
less than in any of the monatomic gases, indicating that energy 
has been expended in other ways. The ratio -of the value of the 
ionisation in air to that in the other gases is found to vary with the 
velocity of the a-particles. N. H. H. 

Stopping-power of Gases fca* a-Particles of Different 
Velocities. R. W. Gubney {Froc, Boy, Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 
340— -349). — -By selecting small portions of the range the relative 
stopping power of the five rare gases and of hydrogen and oxygen 
has been measured for a-particles of high, intermediate, and low 
velocities, separately. The values of the relative stopping powers 
tend to converge at the end of the range. The values for high 
velocities are ia good agreement with the relative atomic stopping 
powers calculated by Fowler. The measurements of ionisation 
described in a previous paper (see preceding abstract) are discussed 
in the light of this result. N. H. H. 

Djection of Protons from Nitrogen Nuclei, Photographed 
by the Wilson Method. P. M. S. Blackett (Froc. Boy, /Soc., 
1925, A, 107, 349 — 360). — ^By means of a modified and automatic 
form of Wilson’s condensation apparatus about 23,000 photographs 
of the tracks of a-particles in nitrogen have been taken from two 
dkections at right angles. These Imve shown the tracks of about 
270,000 a-particles of 8*6 cm. range and 145,000 a-particles of 
5*0 cm. range. In addition to a large number of forks correspond- 
ing -with elastic collisions between a-particles and nitrogen atoms, 
eight have been found which undoubtedly represent the ejection 
of a proton from a nitrogen nucleus. From measurement and from 
the fact that these eight forks are doubly and not trebly branched, 
it is inferred that the a-particle takes the place of the ejected proton 
ill the nitrogen nucleus resulting in a particle of mass 17 and atomic 
mmiber S; that is, an isotope of oxygen. Since it has not been 
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detected by Aston’s mass spectrograph, it is probably of rare 
occnrrence or else possessed of a short life. Its life must, how- 
ever, be greater than the time of effective supersaturation in the 
condensation chamber, which is about 1/1000 second. N. H. H. 

Recoil EdSect in Scattering o^-Rays. D. Shobelzyn {Z, 
physikt 1924, 28, 278 — ^286). — ^The Wilson cloud-track method has 
been applied to the electrons emitted during the passage of y-rays 
through matter, and the velocities of the electrons have been deter- 
mined by the application of a magnetic field. The Compton theory 
of scattering was verified in the following particulars. (1) The 
energy imparted to the electron by radiation of frequency v is very 
often only a small fraction of the value hv. (2) The velocity of the 
electron has always a forward component. (3) The velocities of the 
electrons diminish with increase of the angle between their path and 
that of the exciting radiation, S. B. 

Absorption and Diffusion of y-Radiation of Great Energy 
in Light Elements. J, Thibaud (Oompt rend,, 1924, 179, 815 — 
818; cf. A., 1924, ii, 515, 717). — ^For a single element the number 
of electrons dislodged on the K level is much greater than that 
on the L level ; as in the case of X-rays, a y-ray is more readily 
absorbed by an electronic level of greater energy. Although a 
study of the comparative emissive intensities of (Afferent elements 
leads to the inference that only the heavy elements are capable of 
yielding photo-electric spectra, photographs show that the photo- 
electric phenomenon may be excited in lighter elements. The 
fluorescence absorption of y-ra3r5 seems to decrease less rapidly 
with N than Bragg’s law would indicate ; the suggestion is made 
that it may be proportional to rather than N\ A fraction of the 
y-radiation is diffused in the mass of the radiator; in a ** corpus- 
cular y-ray spectrum ” derived from a light element this effect is 
shown by the emission of two types of electrons. The first corre- 
sponds with the rays which have undergone change of wave-length, 
the others are resonance electrons ” (cf. Compton, A,, 1923, ii, 
280). The diffusion of y-rays is dMcult of observation. As with 
X-rays, diffusion by quanta appears to be of little importance in 
the case of y-rays. The continuous base observed in the spectra 
of secondary p-radiation maybe due to the degradation of these 
quanta/ H. J. B. 

Absorption of X-Rays. E. C. Stoner and L. H, Martin 
{Proc. Boy. 8oc., 1925, A, 107, 312 — 331).— -By the use of a balance 
method, the absolute absorption coeiBBoient of aluminium has been 
determined for the three wave-lengths 0*46, 0‘631, and 0-708 A. 
Primarily comparative to aluminium the absorption of copper, 
paUadium, silver, and tin and the relative absorption of uranium 
oxide have also been investigated over a range of 0-3 to 0*71 A. 
and the results compared with those of previous observers. The 
measurements are discussed in relation to current theories of Xrra 
absorption, notably the X® (X=t X-ray wave-length) and laws aiid 
the magnitude of the K and L absorption discontinuities. 

KH.H. 

10 ^ 
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Statistical-mathematical Inqtiiry into the Sub-electron, 
H. Daecke {PJiysikah Z., 1924, 23, 624 — 631). — ^Mathematical, 
Owing to the failure of purely physical methods to decide the 
question as to the existence of a sub-electron, the author has applied 
a cyclic error method to an examination of published data, and 
concludes that values of e less than 4*77x10"^^ are most probably 
integral sub-multipies of it. D. M. E. 

Periodic Structural Regularities in Spectra as Related to 
the Periodic Iiaw of the Chemical Elements. W. P. Megoees 
(Proc. Nat Acad. 8ei.y 1925, 11, 43— 47).— The perio^city of 
structural regularities in spectra as related to the periodic law of 
the chemical elements is revealed in the verification of the dis- 
placement law of Kossel and Sommerfeld and the extension of 
Rydberg’s alternation law. The structures are in accord with the 
quantum theory of spectral line emission as developed by Bohr and 
others. J. S. C. 

Magnetic Atom Moments and Directional Quantisation. 
W. Gerlach {Physikal. Z.y 1924, 23, 618 — 620 ). — An improved 
appamtus is described for studying the Debye-Sommerfeld quan- 
tisation in a magnetic field and for determining the magnetic 
moment of atoms. Por silver, the value i/=5690 gauss/cm. was 
pbtaiaed. Gold and copper behaved similarly to silver. Tin, lead, 
and antimony were unafiected by the magnetic field. In the case 
of nickel, the atomic stream was diffused, and it would appear that 
the atom has a magnetic moment of sever^ magnetons. D. M. E. 

Absorption Spectra of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. III. 
Influence of Ammo and Carbamido Groups on the Absorption 
Spectra of Pyrrole Derivatives. G. Kobschun and (Mme.) C. 
Roll {BuH. See. chim.y 1925, [iv], 37, 130--140; cf. A., 1923, 
ii, 107). — ^The absorption spectra of the ethyl esters of the foUovdng 
pyrrolecarboxylic acids were examined : 1 -amino-2 : 5-dhnethyl-, 
l-carbamido-2;5-dimethyl-, l-aimno-2: 3: 5- trimethyl-, 1-carbamido- 
2 : 3 : 5-trimethyl-pyTrole’-4-carboxylie acids, l-amino-2 : 5-dimethyl- 
and l-carbamido-2 : 5-dinaethyl-pyrrole-3 : 4-dicarboxylic acids. The 
general conclusions reached are that auxochrome groups in the 1- 
position alt^ the distribution of residual valency in the pyrrole 
nucleus, and lose their auxochromic influence. Methyl and carbamide 
groups in the l-position cause displacement of the absorption spectra 
towards the ulto- violet, whilst the amino group causes practically 
no displacement. A decrease in the degree of saturation of the 
substi^ent in the 1-position, for example by the formation of an 
enoHc modification of the carbamido group under the influence of 
alkalis, displaces the absorption toward the red, whilst an increase 
in the d^ree of saturation, for example by salt-formation from 
the amino derivatives, caus^ a displacement in the dpposito 
direction. ^ 

Spectrum of CMpropbyn in tbb Living Leaf, J, Wlodek 
{Bull. Interned. Acad. Pci. ScL Lettresy 1924, B, 407—423).— 
The displacement of the chlorophyll spectrum of the living leai 
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towards the infra-red region in comparison with that of a solution 
of chlorophyll appears to be attributable to the optical system of 
the tissue of the leaf, as also is the effacement of the boundaries of 
the absorption bands. The spectrum of the leaf chlorophyll is 
probably a mixed spectrum composed of a common with a reflected 
spectrum intermixed with unabsorbed light. The duality of the 
first absorption band of chlorophyll, observed with both the living 
and the killed leaf, is explainable by assuming that the spectrum 
of the chlorophyll is not that of a mixture of green pigments, but 
is composed of two distinct superposed spectra of neo- and allo- 
(a- and h-)chlorophyUs. Under the influence of light, the spectra 
of leaf chlorophyll undergo change ; the stripes of the first absorp- 
tion band corresponding with both chlorophylls alter in width, tins 
indicating either a change in the relative amounts of the two 
chlorophylls or the appearance of new spectra of unstable com- 
pounds of chlorophyll with carbon dioxide. T. H. P. 

Neodymium Oxide. E. L. Nichols {Proc, Nat. Acad. ScL, 
1925, 11, 47 — 52). — ^The spectrum of the glowing oxide studied 
with the spectrophotometer reveals ten or more crests on the 
brightness curve of the visible spectrum which are assumed to be 
the envelopes of groups in a much more complicated but almost 
wholly submerged structure. The crests fall into two sets such that 
the frequency differences between neighbours in a given set are 
multiples of 18-5, the Tanaka interva-l for neodymium. The 
iuminescene© of the oxide has been investigated over the temper- 
ature range 600 — 1009°. Comparison of the bulk and bead spectra 
shows that the various lines of neodymium are all parts of a single 
structure. The absorption spectrum of neodymiufn in aqueous 
solution shows no obvious sign of identity with either emission 
spectra, J. S. C. 

Theory of Band Spectra. R. Meckb {Z. physik^ 1924, 28, 
261—277). — It is shown that a formal analogy can be drawn 
between the representations of line and band spectra, both com- 
prising three quantum numbers. Further, there is evidence of a 
regular alternation of odd and even multiplets from element to 
element in the periods of the periodic table, in band spectra as 
well as in ine spectra. The positive nitrogen bands may be 
regarded as the “ arc spectrum of the nitrogen molecule and 
contain a quintet system. The negative bands, or ‘‘spark’' 
spectrum, contain a doublet system. S, B. 

Isotope Efiect in Band Spectra. I. B. S. Muliaksh 
(Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 119—138; cf. A., 1924, ii, 3, 294, 
295, 446, 640; Jevons, A., 1915, ii, 33; 1924, ii, 640; Loomis, 
A., 1921, ii, 530) .-^In a theoretical discusrion of the isotope effect 
in band spectra, cf diatomic molecules, definitions are obtain^ of 
the origin of a bandrsystem and of the origin of a band, the 
incidence of the vibrational and the rotational effects is 

considered, and an explicit equation for band-heads is p1)taine4i 
The quantum theory of band spectia is impj^rted by controate^ 

■ 10*— 2: ' 
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evidence in the case of BO, SiN, CuH, CuCl, CuBr, and Cul. 
Applications of the isotope effect to the study of isotopy and the 
interpretation of band spectra, and its relation to the positive ray 
method, are examined. A. A. E. 

Application of the Quantum Theory of Band Spectra to 
the First Negative Deslandres Group of Carbon. C. M. 
BLAOKBUKi<r {Proc. Nat Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 28 — 34).— A dis- 
cussion of the structure of the lines studied by Lemon from the 
point of view of the quantum theory of band spectra. Owing to 
the simplicity of the structure, the radiator of the bands probably 
approximates very closely to the dipole molecule. The molecule 
in question is in simple rotation about a non-precessing axis per- 
pendicular to the line joining the nuclei. The moments of inertia 
of the molecule in the vibrationless state before and after emission 
are 8-07 X 10'^ and 6*78 X g./cm.^, respectively. J. S. C. 

Fluorescence and its Applications. E. Bayle, R. Eabbe, 
and H. Geoege {Bull. Soc. cMm., 1925, [iv], S7, 89 — 115). — A 
self -starting, gas-filled, direct current, quartz mercury arc-lamp is 
described (cf. George, Berne d'oftique, 1925, 1), and photographs 
are shown comparing its spectiram with those of the ordinary 
mercury arc-lamp and a high-frequency lamp (cf. George, Oompt. 
rend., 1920, 170, 458). The above direct-current lamp gives the 
high^ output of ultra-violet rays of wave-length around 3650, 
wMch is most suitable for use with a nickel oxide screen (cf . U.S. Bur. 
Standards^ Tech. Papers, 1920, 148). Various substances, chiefly 
iu the solid state, were submitted to the action of the ultra-violet 
rays produced by the above lamp and screen* The fluorescence 
spectra were compared photometricaily, over the range X=4000 — 
7600, at intervab of 200 A., with rays of the same wave-length 
obtained from white light, to determine the distribution of luminous 
intensity in the spectrum under examination, and hence, using 
Gibson and Tyndall’s coefficients of visibility (U.8. Bur. Stan- 
dards, Tech. Papers, 1923), to calculate the total luminous intensity 
of the fluorescence spectrum. Solid sodium sahoylate gives a 
violet fluorescence the intensity of which, taken as 20 units, forms 
a convenient standard of comparison. The fluorescence persists 
in aqueous solution, is perceptible in solutions of 1 : 25,000, and 
can be used for the detection of salicylic acid in milk. Salicylates 
show stronger fluorescence than m- and p-hydroxybenzoates. 
Etherification of the hydrosyl group destroys the fluorescence, 
and the latter is much more intSise with the aryl than with the 
altyl salicylates. Coumarin and its derivatives show only weak 
fluorescence, with the exception of eesculin. Novocaine hydro- 
chloride shows a bluish- violet fluorescence, intensity 32, whilst 
stovaine and cocaine hydrochlorides remain dark. The colours 
and intensities of the foUowmg i^pquinoline derivatives are tabul- 
ated : papaverine, bluish-white, 6; hydrastine, greenish- white, 55; 
narcotine, violet, very dark; narceine, violet-blue, 7; veratric 
acid, pale blue, 5; opianic acid, sim i lar, 10; potassium opianate, 
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blue, 5; hydrastinine and cotamine, nil; bydrastine hydrochloride, 
blue^ 36; hydrastine salicylate, greenish- white, 55; hydrastinine 
hydrochloride, 4 ; and cotarnine hydrochloride, yellow, 35. rreshly- 
prepared hydrastine sulphate solution shows no fluorescence, the 
latter developing slowly in the cold, rapidly in the hot, and instan- 
taneously on the addition of a few drops of hydrogen peroxide. 

F. G. W. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. XIX. Organic 
Fluorescence. J. Mom {Trans. Boy. 8oc. S. Africa, 1924, 12, 

45 50). — ^AU organic substances which are known to exMbit 

fluorescence contain an aromatic ring, although the presence of 
such a ring is not essential to the production of colour and the 
majority of aromatic substances do not fluoresce. For the pro- 
duction of fluorescence further factors are required in the nature 
and arrangement of the groups attached to the ring, and one of 
the groups must apparently be an auxochrome. The arrangement 
of the groups appears to be less important than their nature, when 
only one aromatic ring is present. Two ortho-groups alone do not 
cause fluorescence ; it is apparently necessary that, in addition to 
the auxochrome, a second group attached to the ring by an atom 
having a double linking to another atom should be present. The 
fluorescence of a-naphthol, sodium salicylate, and sodium coumarate 
can be explained in this way. The non-fluorescence of o-nitrophenol 
and the fluorescence of w-nitrodimethylaniline present difiSiculties, 
and it is possible that spatial differences come into play. The 
striking fluorescence of the qumol derivatives previously described 
(A., 1923, ii, 108) and of umbelliferone is probably to be attributed 
to the co-operation of two pairs of factors. Substances which 
contain two aromatic rings doubly linked exhibit fluorescence 
without any auxochromes being present. The fluorescence is some- 
times shown only in sulphuric acid solution, sometimes only in the 
solid state. Since it is impossible to assign a quinonoid structure 
to the solution of xanthene in sulphuric acid it is evident that 
fluorescence does not depend on unsaturation outside the ring, but 
wholly on the rings as such with the presence of two groups holding 
them in a rigid position, i,e., on purely spatial factors. It is 
suggested that fluorescence is merely the reflexion of light from 
such rigid molecules acting as mirrors, and that only such molecules 
as are devoid of rigidity do not fluoresce. 

The following data are given for the position of absorption-bands 
by transmitted light in solutions of the substances in concentrated 
sulphuric acid : xanthene, X360 (strong) and 425 (weak) ; dihydro- 
anthracene, 352 and 400 ; dihydroacridine, 430 and 408 (narrow) 
and 340 (broad); dihydropbenazme, 398 (broad); phenoxazine, 
417; xanthhydrol, 450 and 470 (weak); anthracene, 330 (broad); 
acrixlme, 355 (narrow); phenazine, 510 and 550 (weak); phenox- 
azonium salts, 460 ; anthraquinpne, 403 (broad) ; aoridone, 338 
and 358 (both harrow) ; phenazine oxide, 601 and 544 ; xanthene, 
340 and 405. The green solution of anthracene and dihydro- 
anthracene has 701, whilst the oorrespondiug quinhydrone ^ 
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dihydroplieiiazine probably has an absorption band above 760. 
The quinhydrone of pheuoxazine has a band at 537 in sulphuric 
acid. R, B. 

AJbsorption of Fluorescent Light hy the Emitting Substance. 
T. Dttshbebg (PhysikaL jZ., 1925, 26j 157—166). — narrow beam 
of light was sent vertically through a rectangular trough and the 
fluorescent light which was emitted horizontally was examined in 
a speci3?ophotometer after passing through a layer of the fluorescent 
solution. Light of wave-length of the maximum intehsily was 
transmitted blotter than that on either side of it. The fluorescent 
light can again excite fluorescence in the second solution, the 
shcrter wave-lengths being the more active. This fximishes the 
explanation of the fact that the maximum intensity of the fluo- 
rescent light is displaced towards longer wave-lengths by passage 
through a considerable layer or a concentrated solution of the 
substance. E. B. L. 

Excitation of Phosphorescence by High-frequency Radi- 
ation. E. Rupp {Ann, Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 369 — ^390).— On 
Lenard'S photoelectric theory of phosphorescence, a conductivity 
change should accompany the excitation of a phosphorescent body. 
In the present paper, the conductivity changes in zinc sulphide 
induced by exci^tion by Z-rays and y-rays are described, and are 
correlated with the light emission from the sulphide. The problem 
is discussed whether such high-frequency radiations excite the 
“ phosphor ’’ by direct photoelectric action, or indirectly by the 
secondary action of high-velocity electrons ejected from the body 
of the material. S. B. 

E&ct of Heat Treatment upon the Cathode Luminescence 
of Fluorite. F. G. Wick and J. M. Gleason (J. Oft, Soc, Amer,, 
1924, 9, 639—648). — ^The effect of preliminary heating on the rate 
of de<^ease of the intensity of the luminescence from fluorite has 
been* examined, when excited by contmuous bombardment by 
cathode rays. Heating at 600"^ increased the duration of phos- 
phorescence and decreased the rate of its* decay. Fluorite sub- 
jected to surface fusion, however, had a shortened period of phos- 
phorescence, S. B. 

Oritidal Potential of Methane and its Absorption in the 
lUtra-violet. G. Glocker {Proc. Nat. Acad, 8ci,, 1925, 11, 
74—77 ; of. A., 1924, ii, 374). — ^No part of the maximum in the 
current potential curve obtained in three- or four-electrode tubes 
filled with methane can be due to a resonance potential. Absorp- 
tion meaaurements fail to detect any absorption in the required 
r^on (for 5 volts, 2400 A.) and further proof is afforded hy Lenard 
photoelectric experiments. The various theoretical possibilities are 
discussed, • J. S. C. 

Exact Magiiitude of ELectrie Moxrient of Dipolar Mole- 
cules, and the Chemical SignIBcance of Ozientatioh Polaris- 
ation. L. Ebert {Z. physikcd. Chem.y 1925, 114, 430-^440).— 
The uncertainty in the value of the electric moment, fi, is discuE^^, 
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Different values are obtained for ix by applying tbe classical gas 
theory and the quantum theory, respectively, to molecular rotation. 
For diatomic molecules, )Wqpantum= 2 tbout 0*5 Mdass* The values calcu- 
lated from Gans’ orientation-polarisation theory by Smyth (cf. A,, 
1924, ii, 810) are uncertain on account of the incompleteness of 
the polarisation balance. The question of the deformation of atoms 
and ions is discussed. The different deformabilities of the halogens 
are clearly reflected in the values of P^+Pa for their compounds, 
■which in general diminish in the series Cl — Br — 1. 

It is assumed that a central atom surrounded by similar atoms 
forms an electrically symmetrical complex, if co-ordination-satur- 
ation is attained. If saturation is not reached, then or 

the moment, decreases with the approach of that symmetry which 
corresponds with the maximal co-ordination number. The dipolar 
character of a molecule is to be regarded as an indication of an 
association tendency. L. L. B. 

Dielectric Constants of Liquid Mixtures. M. Gbutzmaoher 
{Z. PhysiJc, 1924, 28, 342 — 354). — ^The dielectric constants of 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, toluene, benz- 
ene, and of binary mixtures of these, have been measured. The 
constants for the mixtures cannot be calculated satisfactorily by 
any formula so far proposed. S. B. 

Method of Measurii^ the Dielectric Consteints of Liquids. 
L. A. Sayce and H. V. A. Bbisooe (J. Chem. 8oc., 1926, 127, 
315—^22). — ^The apparatus consists of a container shaped like an 
elongated Dewar flask, in which the liquid fills the anhtilar space, 
the inner walls being silvered so as to form the plates of a condenser. 
For the measurement of the capacity a variable condenser (Cg) is 
coxmeeted in parallel with an inductance (ig). To this circuit is 
loosely coupled an oscillatory circuit (Li^g) in which oscillatory 
currents are maintained by means of a triode valve. Resonance 
between the two circuits is then indicated by a sudden drop in the 
anode current of the triode circuit. The dielectric container of 
unknown capacity {0^) is then coupled in parallel ■with Gg, and the 
reduction that has to be made in Gg in order to restore resonance 
is a measure of the capacity of C 4 . Details are given of the con- 
struction of a suitable wide-range condenser capable of very accurate 
adj-ustment. The method is tested for benzene, for which the 
dielectric constant is 2*2389 at 25^ using a frequency of 65x10® 
cycles per sec. W. H.-R. 

Dielectric Constant of Water in [the presence of] Strong 
Electrolytes. H. Zahjst (Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 362—372). — By a 
development of the work of Schaefer the difference in € between 
two different electrolytes of the same conductivity can be measured 
by measuring the change of intensity of a field in passing through 
a oylind^ the dielectric. It is claimed boiiflaehtlj that the 
dielectric constant of wator in a saturated KtMuih chloride solution 
is smaller than that in a dilute sodium chloride solution of the 
same conductivity. Exact numerical values are not yet possible; 
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€ is certainly <57, probably <42, and may even be considerably 
less. A. M. 

Magneto-cliemical Phenornena. A. SchiIkabew 
Ohem,, 1925, 114, 500; cf, this vol., ii, 47).— Further observ- 
ations on the magneto effect are recorded. L. L. B. 

Effect of Pressure on Refractive Index of Organic Liquids. 
I. Eisele {Ann, PJiysik, 1925, [iv], 76, 396 — 402).— Two hollow 
prisms were employed, in one of which the liquid was submitted 
to pressure. Monochromatic light traversing the prisms was 
examined by an interferometer and the shift in the bands on 
increasing the pressure was measured. The relationship found does 
not agree with any formula connecting refractive index and com- 
pressibility, but the results lie between the values calculated from 
the Beer and Lorentz formulas, E. B. L. 

Rotation Dispersion. II. J. Lipschitz (Z. 'physikal. Chem,, 
1925, 114, 485 — 499; cf. A., 1923, ii, 525 ). — A further investigation 
of the relation between rotation dispersion, light absorption, and 
stereo-constitutive structure. A series of metallic complexes of 
active d-alanine, Z-propylenediamine, and Z-aspartic acid has been 
studied polarimetrically, and the effect of different modes of linking 
on the rotatory power is discussed. It is shown that homopolar 
and heteropolar principal valencies have characteristically different 
optical effects, and that secondary valencies are different from 
both. For internal complex salts (characterised by containing a 
metal atom connected by both primary and secondary valencies) 
there are special rules. It is concluded that primary and secondary 
valencies are not optically similar m character, and that Wemer^s 
evidence as to their identity is unacceptable. By isolation of the 
partial antipodes of the (Z-alanine complex of cobalt, direct evidence 
seems to be given of a relative asymmetric synthesis by formation 
of cleavable metal complexes from inactive metallic salts and active 
co-ordinated molecules, and at the same time a new method seems 
to be found for the preparation of active internal complex salts. 
It is pointed out that the investigation of rotation dispersion 
represents a crucial method for the exploration of stereo-constitutive 
questions. ^ L. L. B. 

R<3ftat03ry Dispersion of certain Normal Alkyl Hexahydro- 
m^delat^. C. E. Wood and M. A. Comlet (J. Chem. 1924, 
425, 2630y-2646).— To determine the effect on rotatory dispersion of 
the substitution of the cyclohexyl group for the methyl group of 
lactic acid (of. T., 1923, lis, 690) the optical rotations of the nine 
esters, from methyl to ^j-nonyl, of hexahydromandelic acid have 
been studied over as wide a temperature range as possible. Ail 
the esters exhibit complex rotatory dispersion which, in the higher 
members, approach^ the condition for anomaly. The esters in 

f eneral retain the sign of rotation of the acid from which they are 
erived. Molecular disperaion is ^ovm to be chiefly dependent 
on the groups immediately surrounding the asymmetric centre, 
temperature and lengthening of the chain producing only secondary 
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effects. The molecular dispersion of the lactates is not very 
different from that of the hexahydromandelates. Large differences, 
however, are observable in the molecular rotation. The temperature 
coefficient of the latter is negative for the hexahydromandelates 
and positive for the lactates, and the numerical value of the first 
is decidedly greater than that of the second. In general, the 
molecular rotation appears to decrease to an approximately con- 
stant value on ascending the series, irre^arities being observed in 
the %-butyl and n-ootyl esters. Experimental details of the pre- 
paration and resolution of hexahydromandelio acid and of the 
preparation of the different esters have been given. M. S. B. 

Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic Compounds. XIIl. 
Significance of Simple Rotatory Dispersion. Rotatory 
Dispersion of Camphorquinone and of Sucrose. T, M. Lowry 
and E. M. Richards (J, Chem. Soc., 1924, 125, 2511 — 2624 ). — ^In 
view of recent criticism, the utility of the simple dispersion formula 
V) (T., 1913, 103, 1067; Lowry and Dickson, A., 
1914, ii, 786) has been explained. The graphical and numerical 
methods of testing it have been described, and the casual and 
systematic errors and limits of application discussed. A complex 
dispersion may appear to be simple if the partial rotations are all 
controlled by identical or closely similar dispersion constants. A 
new method has been described for distinguishing between simple 
and ^complex rotatory dispersion, depending on Drude’s postulate 
that the wave-lengths of his dispersion equations coincide with the 
wave-lengths of maximu m absorption of Ught. The genuine hyper- 
bolic curve of the simple dispersion formula can be distinguished 
from the false hyperbola of the complex dispersion, controlled by 
two natural frequencies, because the latter, in the region of longer 
wave-lengths, will be directed towards an imaginary asymptote 
lying between the real asymptotes of the component partial 
rotations, wMlst the former will have its asymptote the central 
line of a real absorption band. The method is limited to equations 
, in which the value of the dispersion constant is not less than about 
>^ 2 ^ 0.055 the difficulty of making exact measurements of 
selective absorption beyond X=2327 A. Measurements have been 
made of the rotatory dispersion of camphorquinone and sucrose, 
and the results discussed from the point of view of the new method 
of testing. M. S. B. 

Diffusion of Light in Fluids. Y. Rooard {Cornet . rend., 
1925, 180, 52 — 53). — ^In the preparation of optically pure liquids 
by filtration, the size of the filter-pores is of little importance, but 
the fiJ.tration must be very slow. If a parallel beam of light 
traverses a liquid in the direction Ox^ and is observed from a distant 
point on depolarisation (p) is detoed as the ratio of the intensity 
of the light vibrating along Qx to that vibrating along Oz. For 
optically pure water, p—O-ll for green fight, and for freshly- 
prepar^ water the value of p is little affected by wave-length. A 
slight fluorescence is produced owing to gradual solution of the 
glass of the containing vessel, as a r^ult of which p may rise to 
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0-18 in violet light. Tor henzordtriie p==:0-65 for red light, whilst 
for nitrobenzene p=0‘68, 0*67, 0*68, and 0*74 for red, yellow, 
green, and blue light, respectively. Theoretical reasoning shows 
that p should be little affected by a high magnetic field in agree- 
ment with the results of Martin (this voL, ii, 90). W. 

Electrical Double Refraction of Gases. N. LyoN (Z, Fhysik, 
1924, 28, 287—298). — ^According to the Bom dipole theory, the 
Kerr constant of a gas should increase more rapidly than its density 
at high pressures. The electrical double refraction of carbon 
dioxide has accordingly been measured in the pressure interval 
10 — 50 atm. using a potential difference of 30,000 volts, but the 
double refraction was found to be closely proportional to the density 
of the gas throughout the range. S, B. 

Pyrrole and Melanins. Spectrophotometric Studies. G. 
GaIiLESani {Arch, ital, 1924, 72, 189 — ^207 ; from Chem, 

Zmtr,, 1924, ii, 2168).— Studies on the absorption spectra of pyrrole 
and of melanins and on the effect of chemical changes oii th^e 
spectra confirm the relationship between these substances. The 
absorption curve of ozonised pyrrole resembles that of oxyhaemo- 
globin. Pyrrole-black obtain^ by oxidation in the presence of 
adrenaline is similar to the melanins. After injection of pyrrole 
or of 2 : 5-dimethylpypole, the urine of dogs shows the melanin 
curve. Pyrrole-black is regarded as intermediate stage between 
pyrrole and the melanins. G. W. R. 

Quantum Theory and Molecule Formation. M. Boen and 
J. Feakck {Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 411— 429).— Triple collisions are 
required for a quantum mechanism of additive reactions, but not 
for reactions involving displacement or adsorption. This fact 
throws light on the phenomena of catalysis and particularly bn 
surface effects. The impact of a quantum of light and two atoms 
may be regarded as a triple collision. The formation of molecules 
is considered in detail, first from the point of view of classical 
mechanics and, secondly, from that of the quantum theory. The 
conception of a ‘‘ quasi-mplecule ” is introduced. Two atoms 
behave as a loosely bound unit for a finite period after collision 
without either rotations or vibrations becoming quantised, the 
entity having a life-period of 10"^ to 10“^ sec. The evidence for 
the real existence of such molecules is discussed theoretically and 
various optical phenomena are quoted in support. 

The conception of quasi-molecules leads in the extreme case to 
a condition whereby an equilibrium between attractions and 
repulsions follows from classical mechanics. BTo alternative quan- 
tmB state could exist, so that any disturbance would disrupt the 
quasi-molecule, which must therefore he regarded as labile from 
point of view of quantum mechanics, A quantum-theory 
criterion of stability will therefore require that a stable molecule 
shall show a neighbouring energy state greater than the initial 
state by at least one quantum number. 

The idea of chemical affinity is thus meanmgless unless ihe 
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criterion of energy levels is fulfilled. From these considerations 
the notion of a true molecule gains in precision. R. A. M. 

Valency of Boron. R. C. RIy (/. Indian Chmi. Soc,, 1925, 
1, 133 — 139).— From its position in the periodic classification, boron 
should possess a positive valency of three and a negative valency 
of five, the latter being apparent in the case of its hydrides and their 
related compounds. The stability of the complex 7 B3 ^ has 
previously been shown (T., 1922, 121, 1088) and to the hydrides 
of boron the following formulae may, therefore, be assigned ; 

H3B:BH3 ; B4H19, HgBrBHg-BH^IBHa ; 

B5H0, H3 b:bh:bh:bh:bHo; b^Hio, H3b:bh:bh:bh:bh:bh3 ; 
B10H14 , h^:bh:bh:bh:bh:bh:bh:bh:bh:bh3 . 

The borohydrate, B[4B2(OH)2, and the halogen derivatives, BgHsX 
and B2H4X2, would be represented by H2B(0H)3H2{0H), 
H3B3H2X, and XH2B:BH2X, respectively. The possibility of 
boron functioning as a quinquevalent element on the Lewis- 
Langmuir theory has been discussed (Boeseken, A., 1923, ii, 406) ,* 
on Bohr’s theory, the boron atom consists of the helium structure 
of two electrons revolving in one-quantum orbits and three electrons 
in two-quantum orbits. These three electrons can each share the 
outer ring of three halogen atoms, thus completing their octets, or 
five additional electrons can gather round the boron atom to 
complete its octet. The non-existence of BHg has been explained 
by RanMne (A., 1922, ii, 635). Further examples of quinquevalent 
toron are cited from the literature. J. W. B. . 

Valency Problem of Snlpbur. VIII. H. Lecher. — (See 
1,390.) 

Electronic Theory of Valency and the Electrolytic Oxidation 
of Formaldehyde. 0. del Fresno {Anal, FIs, Quim,, 1924, 22, 
545 — 550; cf. A., 1924, i, 612). — ^The electrolytic oxidation of 
formaldehyde is further discussed and a scheme is suggested in 
accordance with the Langmuir theory of atomic structure. 

a w. R. 

Complexity of the Solid State. I. Behaviour of Pure 
Sulphur Trioxide. I. A, Smets and P. Sohoenmaker (/. 
Chem, 80c,, 1924, 125, 2§64 — ^2573).— The irregular behaviour of 
sulphur trioxide with regard to melting point and vapour pressure 
indicates a remarkable complexity. This has been studied by 
examination of the intensively dried ice-form, obtained by dis- 
tillation and drying over phosphorus pentoxide so that the velocity 
of inner transformation becomes very small. After keeping for 
56 hrs. at 18®, the vapour pressure at 0® had diminished by 71-4 mm., 
and by distillation the vapour pressure could be changed con- 
tinuously from an initial value of 207 mm. to a final value of 22 mm. 
at 0®. As the vapour pressure diminished the initial melting point 
first rose and then fell.' All these different solid ph^es befong to 
the ice-form, since they give melting ranges fallihg 'on the con- 
tinuous three-phase line corresponding with the equflibrium, solid- 
iiquid-vapour, for a dissociable compound. This can be explained 
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on the theory of allotropy by assuming that the system, sulphur 
trioxide, is composed of at least two different kinds of molecules, 
a and p, which not only change each into the other, but also form a 
dissociable compoimd ap. -Mter intensive drying, equilibrium is 
reached only slowly. ’VS^en behaving as a unary system, the ice- 
form of sulphur trioxide is a little richer in the more volatile pseudo- 
component than the dissociable compound. A second metastable 
form, the low-melting asbestos form, and the stable or high-melting 
asbestos form have also been investigated and show similar 
phenomena. M. S. B. 

Composition of Simple Substances as Revealed by Intensive 
Drying. A. Smtts {Chem, Weehblad, 1924, 21, 594 — ^0; cf. B., 
19^, 855). — ^The vapour pressure of the high-melting form of 
sulphur trioxide, m. p. ±60®, has been determined, after intensive 
drying and partial d^tihation, at 50°. The vapour pressures were 
59*1 cm. mercury before distillation, 3*7 cm. one hour after dis- 
tilling off part of the material, 29-1 cm. 43 hrs. after distillation, 
and 49-4 cm. 761 hrs. after distillation. These results are compared 
with those obtained with mixtures of chlorine and bromine at 
—80®, and are held to indicate that this form of sulphur trioxide 
is a mixture of two different modifications and of a compound of 
the two. S. I. L. 

Complexity of the Solid State. II. Behaviour of Phos- 
phorus Pentoxide. I. A. Smits and A. J. Butqebs (J. Ghem. 
8oc.^ 1924, 125, 2573 — ^2579). — ^Determinations have been made of 
the vapour pressure of the crystalline sublimate of intensively 
dried phosphorus pentoxide. This was shown to vary with the 
velocity of distillation. Above 400°, the very volatile metastable 
forms are transformed into a more stable modification, and the 
vapour pressure falls continuously to 0-02 cm. of mercury, but, as 
before, tbe values depend on the previous history. According to 
the old views on phase equilibria, the stable modification should 
melt at a higher vapour pressure than the highest exhibited by the 
metastabie form. On the contrary, however, it shows an initial 
melting point with a much lower vapour pressure, namely, 0-59 atm. 
at 563®, whilst the metastable modification gives about 2 atm. at 
370®. It also melts over a large temperature range. In this 
respect, phosphorus pentoxide resembles sulphur trioxide (cf . pre- 
ee<fing abstracts). The crystalline state evidently coiisists of mixed 
crystals built up from molecules of different kinds, and the pure 
substance behaves as a unary system only when inner equilibrium 
is established. M, S. B. 

Systematic Doctrine of Affinity. XXX. Heats of Form- 
ation of Intermetallic Compounds. VI. Tin Alloys. W. 
Biltz and W, HonvEBSCHEir {Z. anorg. Ghem., 1924, 140, 261—^ 
276). — ^The heats of formation of alloys of tin with calcium, 
magnesium, and sodium were measured by the method previously 
described (cf. A,, 1924, ii, 482), a solvent of ferric chloride in 
hydrochloric acid being us^. The results, in Cal. per g.-moL, 
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together with the densities of the alloys at 25*^, were : CaSng, 43 
(d 5-989); MggSn, 49 (d 3-625); NaSng, 15 {d 4-725); NaSn, 11 
{d 3-990); Na^Sng, 36 {d 3-570); Na^Sn, 12 {d 3-111); Na^Sn, 21 
(d 2-315). The alloy with the highest heat of formation (MggSn) is 
the only one of the above which is formed from its components 
with an increase in volume ; the sodium alloys are formed with a 
percentage contraction which increases with increasing sodium 
content. The curve of the heats of formation of the sodium alloys 
against the valency numbers exhibits a change in gradient (cf. 
ibid,); this supports the complex theory of intermetallic com- 
pounds. S. K. T. 

Theoretical Stoicheiometry of the Intermolecular Forces 
and the Space Occupied by the Molecules of Organic Com- 
pounds. I — n. E. WoHLiscH {Physikal. Z., 1925, 26, 170 — 176, 
177 — 184). — study of the molecular volumes of isomerides and 
the diameters of the molecules as calculated by several different 
methods. The volumes of the molecule calculated from van der 
Waals’ equation and from the viscosity of the vapour show a 
dependence on constitution, as also do the values for the volume at 
the critical temperature and the b. p. in certain cases; values 
obtained from the molecular refraction and the surface tension and 
heat of vaporisation were useless for the purpose. Rise in b. p. 
accompanies diminution in the space between the molecules, even 
when an increase in the total molecular volume produces a rise in 
b, p. Acids have larger volumes than the isomeric esters and 
sm^er spaces between; similarly, the molecules of the alcohols 
are larger than those of the isomeric ethers ; branched hydro- 
carbons have smaller volumes than simple chains ; addition of 
chlorine to a carbon atom reduces the volume of the molecule. 

E. B. L. 

X-Ray Investigation of the Lower Members of the Fatty 
Acid Series. R; E. Gibbs (J, Gliem, Soc,y 1924, 126, 2622 — 2625), 
— ^X-Ray measurements of the dg, d^, and also d^ spacmgs have 
been extended to the lowest members of the fatty acid series (cf. 
Muller, T., 1923, 123, 2043 ; Piper and Grindley, A., 1923, i, 1056). 
For the higher members, d^ varies directly with the number of 
carbon atoms and is evidently related to the length of the chain. 
At hexoic acid deviations from the linear law appear and increase 
gradually down to propionic acid. An abrupt change occurs at 
acetic acid. This corresponds with the change observed in the 
freezing points (Massol, A.,. 1896, i, 408). lie side spacings for 
the even acids, dg, dg, and d^, change only to a small extent, but 
the odd acids show less regularity. The results are discu^ed from 
the point of view of the three possible types of chain suggested by 
Miiller and Shearer (T., 1923, 123, 3156). Mention is made of 
further work which demonstrates the true crystalline nature of 
stearicaeid. M. S. B. 

Compton Efiect with no Box Around the Tube. P, A Ross 
and 2>. L. Webster {Proc, Nat, Acad, Sci,, 1925, H, 56--^l ; 
cf. following abstract).- — Observations of the spectra of scattered 
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X-rays, the scattering occurring in a compartment large enough 
to niake the inverse square law alone suppress the scattered rays 
from light elements beyond detection, fail to detect the peak reported 
by Duane. The position of the Compton line agrees with the 
computed position within the limits of experimental error. The 
photographs with aluminium as scatterer are better defined than 
those obtained with sulphur. The present status of the tertiary- 
ray hypothesis is reviewed. J. S. C. 

Compton Effect : its Relation to Duane Box Effect. P. A. 
Ross and D. L. Webster {Ptoc. Nat. Amd. ScL, 1925, 11, 61—64; 
of. Duane and collaborators, ibid,, 1924, 10, S74 — 379). — Evidence 
is reviewed definitely contrary to Duane’s box-effect theory as 
an explanation of the Compton peaks, and leaves Compton’s 
theory of the scattering of quanta by single electrons as the only 
hypothesis yet advanced capable of explaining their existence. ^ 

RSn^enographic Measurement of Absolute Dimensions 
of a Single Crystal in Bodies of Fine Crystalline Structure. 

N. Seljakow {Z. Pht/sik, 1925, 31, 439 ^14 ). — ^Mathematical. 

An expression is deduced similar in form to one published without 
proof by Scherrer. The results given by the expressions differ by 
about 2% oidy. R. A. M. 

Rontgen-Spectroscopic Determination of the Proportion 
by Weight of an Element in Mixtures and Compounds. R. 

^ Glocker and W. i^HNMAYEB (Ann, Physik, 1925, [iv], 76, 369— 
395).* — ^A photograph of the absorption spectrum of the material 
for X-rays is obtained and the ratio of the density at the edge of the 
band to the density just outside it measured. Crystals, powders, 
solutions, sheets, etc. can be used. The method is particularly 
applicable when an element of high atomic weight has to be deter- 
mined in the presence of elements of low atomic weight ; also when 
only a small quantity of the material is available or when ordinary 
anmytical methods are tedious. The degree of accuracy is about 
± 5% of the correct weight. Thus, barium in a glass gave 5;46% 
as against 5-8% by chemical analysis; the exposure necessary was 
90 mins., using a water-cooled Coolidge tube fed with 5 milliamps. 
at 55,000 volts. E. B, L. 

Orientation of Ammonium Iodide by Muscovite Mica- L. 
RoyxB (Compl. rend., 1925,180,448—450; of. this vol., ii, 110). — 
The orientation of ammonium io^de on the two surfaces of a cleaved 
crystal of muscovite mica has been investigated. Each of the twd 
planes separate by cleavage gives rise to one as: the other of two 
possible onentations. The layers of molecule are individually 
deprived of a plane of symmetry hut are symmetrical one to the 
other by reference to the plane (010). The addition of ammonium 
iodide permits qf the exact determination of the lattice structure 
of mica and of the molecular magnitudes of its mesh, 4^. S. 0* 
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Molecular Symmetry in Crystal Structure. J. H. Smith 
{Nature, 1925, 115, 334—335). — Sodium and potassium chlorate, 
bromate, and iodate exhibit structural relations similar to those 
known to exist among the alkali polyhalides, and falling into two 
groups, the caesium chloride and the sodium chloride group, respec- 
tively. Sodium chlorate and bromate and potassium chlorate 
belong to the latter, potassium bromate and iodate, and probably 
sodium iodate, to the former. The half -molecule parallelepipedon 
of potassium chlorate has edges 3*56, 3*69, 3*69 A. Potassium 
bromate is ditiigonal pyramidal (pseudocubic), with edge of one 
molecule pseudocube 4*46 A. The edges of the one molecule 
parallelepipedon of monoclinic (pseudocubic) potassium iodate 
are 4*57, 4*50, 4*50 A. It is inferred that the complex radicals act 
as single units and the molecule behaves as an electric doublet. 
Since the symmetry is independent of the constituent atoms in the 
radical, it is probable that the crystal-forming forces are electro- 
static attractions independent of any structural axes the radicals 
may possess. A. A. E. 

Relationship between the Fine Structures of the Two 
Crystalline Forms of Carbon and Zinc Sulphide. J. Becken- 
KAMP {Z, auorg. Okem., 1924, 140, 277 — 291). — ^A comparison of the 
crystal forms of diamond and zinc blende and of graphite and 
wurtzite, based on the considerations previously put forward by 
the author (cf. this voL, ii, 90), supports Bragg’s atomic arrangement 
for graphite. The observed axial ratios of the molecule are in 
agreement with both the Bragg and the Debye-Scherrer structures. 
It is shown that diamond and zinc blende must be considered chain 
compounds, whereas graphite represents a typical ring compound ; 
the structures of these molecules are described in detail. S. K. T. 

Syimnetry between Growth and Diminution in Size of 
Crystals. G. Eepjdei^ {Com'pL rend,, 179, 1924, 796 — ^799).— A 
cylindrical cavity, 2 mm. in diameter and 5 mm. deep, ending in a 
roughly hemispherical surface was made in a crystal of alum. The 
whole crystal, including the sides but not the bottom of the cavity, 
was then varnished, and an alum solution, not quite saturated, 
allowed to flow through the cavity. Subsequent examination 
showed octahedral, cubic, and dodecahedral facets arranged in the 
form of a “negative crystal” at the bottom of the cavity. The 
dominant faces were octahedral, the cubic and dodecahedral faces 
occurring principally on the edges and summits. It is concluded 
that crystal growth from a saturated solution and the diminution 
in size undergone in a solution which is not quite saturated are 
approximately symmetrical processes as regards ratic^ of increase 
and decrease between the various f^es of the crystal. H. J. E. 

^ Modification of Crystal Faces pwii^ to tbeir Syucrystal- 
lisation with Foreign M Dissdly^ ifl ffle BSotber^Kquqr. 
P, Gahbeet {G(ym^i, 1925, 180, 37^380) .^Discussion 
hypothes^. The production of cubes, instead of oc|ahedra, of lead 
nitrate by its eiystaUisation front ^ satMS^ted solutiqn of me^ylene- 
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blue is attributed to orientation of crystals of the former on those of 
the latter, and it is stated that all other cases of modification by 
syncrystallisation can be similarly explained; the faces are not 
modified by the presence of isomorphous substances. F. M. H. 

Isomorpidsm between Tervalent Thallium and Rare 
Earth Metals. P. ZAMBomm and 6 . Carobbi (AUi B, Accad. 
IdTiceiy 1925, [vi], 1, i, 8—14).^ — ^The double sulphates 

and NH 4 La(S 04 ) 2 , 4 H 20 form monoclinic crystals, the 
crystallographic constants being, respectively, a:b :c ^ 
1*080:1:1*017, p=104'^ 26', and a : 6 : c=0*3509 : 1 : 0*9145, 

p== 97 ® 36' ; the respective molecular volumes of the two salts are 
152*4 and 151*5. The salts form mixed crystals, the limiting 
solubility of the latter in the former being about ll*7 %. The double 
sulphate, NH 4 Nd(S 04 ) 2 , 4 H 20 , also dissolves to the extent of 11 % 
in NH 4 ‘n(S 04 ) 2 , 4 ]^ 0 . Unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
replace metals of the rare earths in the double nitrates 

by tervalent thallium. The ammonium in ammonium thallic 
sulphate, ( 1 ^^ 4 ) 311 ( 804)3 (cf. Marshall, A., 1903, ii, 21 ), is capable 
of partial isomorphous substitution by univalent thaUium. 

T. H. P. 

Deformation- and Recrystallisation-structure of Metals. 
E. Glookeb {Z. Phydk, 1925, 31, 386—410; cf. A., 1924, ii, 618).— 
A rontgenographic investigation of the effect of rolling and subse- 
quent heat treatment on the surface of metallic silver. Photo^aphs 
are given showing the interference patterns obtained with a plate of 
roUra silver before and after heating for various periods at tempera- 
tures up to 850°. Short heat treatment has little effect, but 10 mins, 
at 140—150° causes a definite change in the photograph, black spots 
being superposed on the original X-ray diagram. Eecrystallisation 
is indicated by the disappearance of some of the intensity maxima. 
A graphical method of interpretation is given and the experiments 
are discussed fully and the orientation of the crystals under various 
conditions is worked out in detail. 

In the rolled surface the [112] direction is parallel to the direction 
of rolling and the [ 011 ] plane occurs on the rolled plane of the metal. 
If the heating is continued long enough or is at a high temperature, 
complete recrystallisation occura when the regular orientation of 
the rolled surface disappears entirely. By less drastic heating an 
inteormediate stage occurs, in which the [ 112 ] direction is still 
parallel to the direction of rolliog, but instead of a [ 011 ] plane in the 
surface a [113] plane is found, f.e., the cube edge is shifted to a 
position symmetrical to both direction and plane of rolling. The 
new surface structure disappears with further heatmg. R. A. M. 

Fatty Acids. G. FBiEBim (Gompi, 1925, 180, 409— 411). 
— Smectic structure is interme^ate between amorphous structure 
and crystalline §tocture. A smectic sulmtance is characterised by the 
possession of a single direction, perpendicular to which its molecules 
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are arranged in equidistant planes, the distribution of the molecules 
in every plane being irregular. Z-Ray or, more simply, micro- 
scopical examination shows that fatty acids, particularly palmitic 
acid (cf. Trillat, this vol., ii, 187), are crystalline and not smectic. 

W.E. E. 

Molecular Weight of Cholesterol. J. R. Partington and 
S. K. Tweedy (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 496 — 498). — ^The mean 
molecular weight of cholesterol determined from the elevation of the 
b. p. in benzene and in alcohol, and by the depression of the f. p. 
in benzene, is 423, showing that some association takes place in 
these solvents. A. R. P. 

Cryoscopy in SodiTim Sulphate Decahydrate. E. E. Turner 
and W. H. Patterson (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1924, 20, 345 — 347). — 
The molecular weights of a number of salts have been determined 
using sodium sulphate as cryoscopic solvent (cf. Lowenherz, A., 
1896, ii, 149). The most probable value of the depression constant, 
K, is 32*5, but for carbamide, which was used as a standard, the 
depression is not strictly proportional to the concentration. The 
molecular weight M is given by the relation M=100EwlWA, where 
w is the weight of solute, W the combined weight of solute and 
sodium sulphate decahydrate, and A the observed depression of 
the transition temperature. Sodium nitroprusside, ferrocyardde, 
aluminoxalate, ferrioxalate, and chromioxalate exist as simple 
molecules, in agreement with the work of Burrows (T., 1919, 
115, 1429). Borax and sodium oxalate give abnormally low results. 

W. H.-R, 

Efiects of certain Elements on the Electrical Resistivity of 
Copper. A. L. Norbury (Inst. Metals, Mar., 1925 ; advance copy, 
4 pp.). — ^The effect of dissolved elements on the electrical resistivity 
of copper is small when the affinity of the element for copper is 
small, but the resistivity of the metal is increased greatly when the 
alloying element has a great affinity for copper. [Cf. B., 1925, 245,] 

A. R. P. 

Thermal and Electrical Conductivities of some Pure 
Metals. E. H. Schofield (Proc. Roy, 8oc., 1925, A, 107, 206 — 
227).— The thermal and electrical conductivities of commercially 
pure aluminium, copper, magnesium, nickel, and zinc have been 
determined at temperatures of 100"^ and higher. In determining 
the thermal conductivity lateral heat loss was eliminated by use of 
the guard-ring principle. The thermal conductivity of aluminium 
was found to increase with rising temperature ; that of mckel to 
decrease at first and then above 500° to show an increase. The 
other metals showed on the whole slight decreases of conductivity 
with temperature. The values of Lorenz’s function K jkT (K and K 
being the thermal and electrical conductivities and T the absolute 
temperature) for copper, magnesium j and zinc were practically 
constant at all temperatures; that for aluminium showed a rise 
with increasing temperature ; that for nickel a rise to 300°, above 
which temperature it remained nearly constant except for an 
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abnormal value at 400°, The results are compared with those of 
previous workers who, however, for the most part employed lower 
temperatures. N. H* H. 

EfEect of Changes in Total Carbon and in the Condition of 
Carbides on the Specific Resistance and on some Magnetic 
Properties of Steel. E. D. Casipbell and G. W, WniTNEy (J. 
Iron and Steel Inst.^ 1924, 110, 291 — 311). — ^Two series of steel bars, 
one with and one without chromium, were prepared, the composition 
of the individual specimens of each series diSering only with regard 
to the carbon; this was done by heating carburised bars with 
uncarburised in an atmosphere of moist hydrogen for several days 
at 950° and cooling in dry hydrogen. In tins way, part of the 
carbon was removed from the bars nch in this element and re- 
deposited in those poor in carbon. In the pure iron-carbon series 
tbe specific resistance of the annealed metal is a linear function of 
the carbon content up to 0*9%, at which point there is an abrupt 
rise followed by a slightly more rapid linear rise than before. In the 
chromium-iron-carbon series, increase of carbon content at first 
decreases the resistance due to the precipitation of the chromium 
from solid solution as a double iron-chromium carbide, then, after 
passing the eutectoid point, increases the resistance linearly with the 
carbon content. In hardened alloys of both series, the specific 
r^istanee increases more rapidly than the carbon content, indicating 
a lowering of the molecular weight of the carbides with increase of 
atomic concentration, or a decrease in their stability. Experi- 
mental evidence is given in support of a new theory of the mechanism 
of remanent magnetism. A. R. P. 

Optical Study of liidanyl Bases. 0, Couetot and A. Dohde- 
iraGBE Soc, chim,, 1925, [iv], 37, 115—130). — ^The following 
densities and refractive indices are recorded : indanylamine, 
(21®1«0380, nf, 1*5619; iV^-methyl-, 0*9981, 1-5411; iV'-dimethyl-, 

0- 9803, 1-5357; iV-ethyl-, 0*9846, 1-5342; iV^-diethyl-, 0-9542, 

1- 5218; i\r.phenyl., 1*0910, 1-6215; iY-o-tolyl-, solid [M]== 

72-79 in benzene; iV-m-tolyl-, 1-0742, 1*6122; iV'-jp-tolyl-, 

solid, [if]=73-02 in benzene; A'-xylyl-, 1*0600, 1*6037; i^-phenyl- 
Jff-methyb, 1-0790, 1*6165; i^-phenyl-Y-ethyl-, 1-0647, 1-6065; 
and AT-methyl-Y-benzyl-indanylamine, 1-0438 and 1-5775,* respec- 
tively. The a-indanyi group behaves, refractometrically, as an 
alij^atic group, causing no anomaly in the molecular refractions of 
sc^cmdary or tertiary bases when the remaining groups attached 

^ to the nitrc^en atom are aliphatic or alicycKc, In the indanyl- 
aikylarylamlneSj the molecular refractions agree with those calcu- 
late using BruhPs constants, but show an exaltation of 1-58—1-64 
units above the value calculated itsing Eiseiilohr'S constants. 
Phenyl-,, o-, and p-tolyl- and xylyl-indanylamines show an 
exaltatmn of 0*67—0*88 (liquid)^ and 1-41— 1*^ (in benzene)^ 
this being apparently characteristic of the phenylmdanyr group, 
and independent of the positions of substituents in the phenyl group. 
The absorption spectra of the above bases are figured, as well as 
those of 0 -, and p-nitrophenyl-, diphenyl-, and j3-naphthyl- 
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indanylamines. The latter shows a bluish-violet fluorescence. 
The indanyl group is a stronger chromogen than the benzyl, but 
weaker than the phenyl group. F. G. W. 

Efiect of Temperattire on the Anomalous Reflexion of 
Silver. M. be StuNCOURT {Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 247 — 
254). — On the assumption that the anomalous reflexion coefficient 
of silver which occurs at about 3200 A. is, in terms of the classical 
electro-magnetic theory, due to the inability of the “ free ’’ electrons 
to vibrate with frequencies corresponding with this region, the effect 
of the temperature of the silver has been determined, since it is to be 
expected that if the restoring force on the vibrating electrons varies 
with the distance between them and neighbouring atoms and 
electrons, the limiting frequency on either side of this band will vary 
as the metal contracts or expands. At the temperatures measured 
ranging from —183° to +1^0°, the band was found to be shifted 
towar(& the longer wave-len^hs with increasing temperature, 
which corresponds with the view that with increasing distance 
between the atoms the restoring force and hence the frequency is 
diminished. The width of the band was found to vary with tem- 
perature, from which it is inferred that the particles controlling 
the electrons have an amplitude of oscillation of the same order as 
the atom. To explain this, a restatement in terms of the quantum 
theory is consider^ probably necessary. N. H. H. 

Specific Heats. S. Wiesner (Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 76, 
439— ^3).— The author imagines the atoms of a substance in 
process of melting as forming aggregates, the rotation of which 
takes up the energy supplied — ^the latent heat of fusion. If d is 
the difference between the specific heats of the solid and liquid and 
r the atomic re&action, he shows that yY^d=const.=3. E. B. L. 

Specific Heat of Liquids. E. N. Ghosh (J, Indian Ghem, 
Soc,^ 1926, 1, 123 — 124). — ^An empirical formula, E:=WkT+ 
N /2 , xf{d^ — 1), where x^JivIkT, N —number of atoms per unit mass, 
V is Lindemann’s constant, T the absolute temperature, and h and 
I: are Planck and Boltzmann’s constants, is proposed for the energy 
of a liquid per unit mass. From this equation C^===^3Nk4’ 
^Nk,e^3£^l(e^^l)\ and the value of (7^ is calculated for fotirteen 
elements in the liquid state. J. W. B. 

Heats of Combustion of Decahydronaphthalenes and 
p-Decalones. W. A. Both and E. Lass6 (Annahn^ 1924, 441, 
48 — 53). — A thermal examination of Huckel’s products (this vol., 
i, 258). Between cis- (1499-9) and ^m7^5■decalins (1496-9) there is 
a difference of 3 kg.-eal. per mol. in heat of combustion. The cts- and 
/mnts-p-deealones (p-ketodecahydronaphthalenes) give equal values 
(1400-2 kg.-cal. per mol.), ci>-Deoalin is thermically identical with 
Willstatter and Hatt’s preparation (A., 1912, i, 645; Roth and 
von Auwers, A., 1915, ii, 146). G. H. 

I^^nt Measurements of the Joi;d^e Efie6t for Carbon 
Dioxide. F. G. Keyes and F. W. Sears (Ptoo, Nat, Acad, Sci,^ 
1925, 11, 88— 41).— The Joule effect for carbon dioxide is considered 
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from a tliermodynamic point of view and theoretical equations are 
developed, the experimentally determined temperature changes 
being in fair agreement with those predicted. A convenient form 
of apparatus is described m which the fall in temperature is measured 
by means of a ten- junction copper-constantan thermocouple. 

J. S. C. 

Pyrophoric Phenomenon in Iron. A. Sivnrs and G. W^llach 
[Etc, traio. chim., 1925, 44, 130 — 131). — By reducing ferrous oxide 
with hydrogen at temperatures varying between 575® and 800® 
and cooling in hydrogen, it is found that, on heating for 1 hour, the 
pyrophoric properties begin to decrease from 650® and rapidly 
disappear above 710®; this corresponds with the rapid alteration 
in the internal condition of iron at about 760®. F. M. H. 

Osmium Tetroxide. H. von Waetenbeeg {AnnaUn, 1925, 
441, 318; cf. this voL, ii, 231). — ^Eufi and Tschirsch (A., 1913, ii, 
416) have already recorded the b. p. of osmium tetroxide as 130®, 
from vapour-pressure*determinations by extrapolation. R. B. 

Boiling Point Relations for Fused Saits. R. Lorenz and 
W. Herz {Z, anorg. CJiem.y 1924, 141, 131 — 132; cf. A., 1921, ii, 

486; 1922, ii, 739). ^The relation (where T 

is the absolute b. p. at 15 mm., and Ts the b. p. at 760 mm.), which 
has been shown to hold for fused salts, has now been verified from 
the experimental data of von Wartenherg and his collaborators 
for a large number of halides. Good agreement is obtained in 
nearly every case, the few deviations being probably due to 
experimental difficulties. L. L. B. 

Melting Point and Vaporisation of Graphite. E. Rysohke- 
wxcscH {Z, MleUrochem., 1925, 31, 54 — 63). — Carbon rods containing 
less than 0*1% of impurity and narrowed in the middle were heated 
electrically in an atmosphere of argon. The course of the operation 
was followed by a kinematograph camera taking 25 pictures per sec. 
No gradual diminution of the cross-section of the rod occurred, but 
a bright line appeared at the narrowest part where, less than 1 /lO sec. 
afterwards, the rod parted and formed an arc. Small globules 
of carbon having equal densities were found in the vicinity of the 
arc at the conclusion of the experiment. These observations show 
that the rod parted by fusion and not by sublimation. Simultan- 
eous measurements were made of the current density, the pressure, 
and the temperature, the latter by means of a radiation pyrometer. 
The temperature of the rod taken just at the moment of parting was 
found to be independent of the pressure (0*21 to 0*935 atm.) and 
from it the m. p, was estimated to be 3S()0±100® Abs. Measure- 
ments were also made of the temperature of the arc formed when the 
rod parted. This was found to be independent of the current 
densfry but dependent on the pressure. It varied from 3450® Abs, 
at 0*005 atm. to 4330® Abs. at 1*5 atm. Those values above 3800® 
Abs. (about ^ atm.) are considered to be the h. p. of graphite 
at different pressures. N. H. H. - 
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Meltii^ and Heat of Vaporisation of Graphite. K. Fajans 
(Z. EleJdrochem., 1925, 31, 63 — 70). — ^Theoretical. The presence of 
less than 0*1% of impurity in the graphite used by Ryschkewitsch 
(cf . preceding abstract) is shown to have a negligible effect. It must 
be assumed that the positive crater of the arc at pressures above 
about ^ atm. is covered with a very thin layer of liquid carbon and the 
temperature of the crater measured above this pressure is its boiling 
point. For determioing the vapour-pressure curve and from it the 
heat of vaporisation the arc method is considered better at the 
present than measurements of the rate of vaporisation of carbon 
filaments. The heat of vaporisation obtained by Kohn and Guckel 
using the arc method is used to calculate the heat of sublimation 
of diamond, the value obtained being very near that previously 
given by the author (cf. A., 1920, ii, 469) namely 150 cal. at the 
ordinary temperature. N. H. H. 

Influence of Pressure on the Freezing Point of p-Nitro- 
toluene, m-Dinitrobenzene, and Guaiacol. N. A. Pushin (J. 
Chmi. Soc., 1924, 125, 2628 — ^2630). — By the manometric method 
of Tammann Kristallisieren und Schmeizen,’’ 1903, 192 — 194), 
the m. p. of j?-nitrotoluene has been found to increase from 51*5° 
to 122*4° as the pressure increases from 1 to 3000 kg./cm.^, that of 
m-dinitrobenzene from 89*8° to 138*0° between 1 and 2000 kg./cm.^, 
and the m. p. of guaiacol from 28*3° to 60*5° for the same range of 
pressure. The values found for guaiacol are in close agreement 
with those calculated from Denecke’s equation (A., 1920, ii, 10). 

M, S. B. 

Numerical Values of Chemical Constants and Frequencies 
of Elements. A. C. Egerton {Proc, Physical Soc,, 1925, 37, 75 — 
83; cf. A., 1920, ii, 84). — ^The chemical constant C is given by the 
Sackur relation 0=3 /2 logAf — -Oq, where OQ=log The 

value of Oq calculated from the accepted radiation constants is 
—1*589. The weighted mean of observations on 10 elements leads 
to an experimental value l*596d:0*008. This value leads to figures 
for both Stephan’s and Wien’s constants, which agree with the latest 
experimental values. The data relating to the chemical constants 
of 61 elements have been collected and tabulated together with 
values of (characteristic temperature) based on (a) the linde- 
mann meltmg-pomt formula, (6) the coefficient of expansion, and 
(c) observations. Values based on specific heat data are given and 
the relative accuracies discussed. The Lindemann formula gives 
the closest approximation to experiment. If pi/ is plotted against 
log M (atomic mass) for various similar elements a linear relation is 
generally appKcable. The evidence is inadequate for a discussion 
of the relationships between the characteristic frequencies of the 
elements. R. A. M. 

Theoretical Stoicheiomel^ry of Molecular Volume, Inter- 
molecular Attraction, Viscosity, and lonie Mobility of Liquid 
Organic Compounds. E. WOhlisoh {Biochem, Z., 1924, 153, 
120—128). — brief theoretical review from the point of view of the 
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kinetic theory of results published elsewhere. Acids have a larger 
speeffio molecular volume (<l>) and a smaller total volume (F) than 
the isomeric esters, whilst for the alcohols ^ is greater than and F 
is less than the corresponding values for the isomeric ethers. 
Addition of methyl groups or chlorine atoms lowers ^ and increases 
F. The ratio <!>/ F is greater for isomerides of high than for those of 
low b. p., and increases in homologous series. Of two isomerides, 
that^ with the higher b. p. has the higher coefficient of internal 
friction, since it has a larger molecule and a lesser intermoleoular 
volume ( F . The internal friction of liquids increases in homo- 
logous series. Molecular association leads an increase in ^ and a 
diminution in ( F — . The non-applicability of the Stokes-Einstein 
equation to the ionic mobilities of certain isomeric ions is correlated 
with the intermoleoular attraction between solvent and solute 
molecules, in the sense that the attractive forces affect the ionic 
mobility in the same way as an increase in molecular radius (cf. 
Lorenz, Raumerfullung und lonenbeweghchkfeit,^’ Leipzig, 
10^2). J, P, 

Specific Volume of Steels. J. H, Akurew and A. J. K. 
HoNEYJiAN’ (Iron and Sted hist, Carnegie Schol, M&in., 1924, 13, 
253 — ^266), — ^The effect of varying heat treatment on the specific 
volume of carbon- and nickel-chromium-steels was investigated. 
For annealed carbon steels the specific volume v=0*12712+0*00052a, 
where a is the percentage of carbon. That of Fe^C is 0-1306. The 
effect of quenching both kinds of steel from various temperatures 
is recorded. The specific volume of fully tempered martensite is 
the same as that of the corresponding pearhte, indicating that in 
both conditions of the steel the cementite possesses the same 
crystalline form. Chbmioal Abstracts. 

Liquid Densities at Various Temperatures. J. J. van Laar 
(Z, anorg. Chem., 1924, 140, 52 — 60). — ^Polemical against Saslawsky 
(A., 1924, ii, 452). L. J. H. 

Density Determinations of Rock-salt Crystals. W. Geiss 
(Ann, Phyaih, 1925, [iv], 76, 403 — 408). — ^The density was deter- 
mmed by weighing in air and in benzene and also by flotation in a 
mixture of benzene and bromoform. The results obtained were : 
df =2-1644 J:;0*5®/oo ; coefficient of linear expansion between 0° and 
50*^=40x10"^, from which the lattice constant =i=2-8i400ri 4* 
0*000040(^^18)]. E. B. L . 

Density of Rhodium. T. K. Bose (Inst. Metals, Mar., 1925; 
advance copy, 2 pp.). — ^Pure rhodium melted in the oxy-hydrogen 
Same and forged hot has dl 12*472 in a vacuum. An ingot forged 
up feqm sponge had dj 12*222. A. E. P. 

VajNour Fre^ure of TeUuriutn. J, J. Doolan and J, B. 
PARTiKaTON’ (Trans. Faraday 1924, 20, 3^^^)..^The 
vapour pressure of tellurium h^ been determined by a modificatidii 
of the meth<^ of von Wa^nberg (A., 1913, ii, 670). The metal 
was heated in a stream of nitrogen and the loss in weight deteriniried 
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at three fixed temperatures and at least three rates of flow at each 
temperature. Assuming that the molecule of tellurium is diatomic, 
the vapour pressure is calculated as 1-86x10"^, 4*40 xlO"^, and 

6- 10x10'* atmospheres at 671°, 578°, and 488°, respectively. The 
mean value for the heat of volatilisation per gram-moL is 26-5 cal. 

W. H.-R. 

. Saturated Vapour Pressure of Hydrocyanic Acid. R. Hara 
and H. Sinozabi {Tech. Rep, Tdhokii Imp, Univ., 1924, 4, 145 — 152). 
— ^Pure hydrocyanic acid, b. p. 25-7°, was obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid {il-39) on potassium cyanide, the vapour being 
passed over calcium carbonate and anhydrous calcium chloride 
before condensation; its polymerisation may be prevented by 
preserving it in contact with anhydrous calcium chloride. By a 
modification of the isoteniscopic method of Smith and Menzies 
(A., 1910, ii, 1036), the vapour pressure was determined within the 
limits 0-^6°. The observed values are in satisfactory agreement 
with those calculated from the formula log P=— 1836-63/5^^'®^+ 

7- 5030. ' C. S. 

Vapour Pressure of Germanium Hydride. R. Schenk and 
A. Tmiter (Per., 1925, 58, [R], 271 — 212 ), — Redetermination of the 
vapour pressure curve of germanium hydride indicates the b. p. —90° 
to — 91 ; which is in harmony with the value (—88*5°) given by 
Paheth, Haken, and Rabinovitsch (this vol., ii, 60). The lower 
value observed previously (A., 1922, ii, 855) is ascribed to the 
preservation of germanium hydride over-night in contact with 
mercuiy whereby partial decomposition is caused with liberation 
of hydrogen. H. W. 

Determination of Surface Tension by the Ring Method 
(Torsion Balance), P. L. du Noly {Biochem, Z,, 1925, 155, 
113 — 118). — ^The author describes the standardisation and use of 
his apparatus for reading off directly in dynes /cm. the surface tension 
of liquids. The instrument is based on the ring method, is worked 
like a torsion balance, and has been used for a large number of 
determinations of the surface tension of colloidal liquids, chiefly 
blood-serum. The figures obtained agree within 0-1 dyne/cm. with 
those of other authors. P. W. 0. 

Relation between theHairdness of Metals and Temperature. 
P. Sauerwald and K. Knehans (Z, anorg, Chem,, 1924, 140, 
227 — 242). — The absolute hardness, in terms of the work of compres- 
sion, of various metals was determined over a wide range of tempera- 
ture.^ Pot copper, tin, antimony, lead, and aluminium, the hardness 
is a linear function of the temperature, but with nickel, magnesium, 
zinc, and iron the curves are irregular. Por nickel and magnesium 
the curves are composed of straight lines, but with zinc mid iron 
the :mlationship ia more complicate. Provisionally the breaks are 
considered to m^oate polym^orphism, although this is not always 
clear. The recoil curve© ^ow a general similarity to those for the 
hardness for the latter group. With the former they decrease with 
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rising temperairare except that for each metal there is a character- 
istic break during which the recoil is independent of temperature. 

L. J. H. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXVII. Relation between 
Difiusion-velocity, Viscosity, and External Pressure. E. 
CoHE 2 ^ and H. R. Bitrftks (Z, physikaL Chem., 1925, 114, 441^52 ; 
of. A., 1924, ii, 521). — method is described for the determinaijon 
of viscosity at high pressures in an Ostwald viscosimeter, enclosed in a 
pressure chamber. It was found that the viscosity of mercury at 
20® was raised by 4*8% by a pressure of 1500 atm., and since in 
similar circumstances the diffusion velocity of cadmium through 
mercury decreases by 5 %, it is conclude that the product of 
diffusion-velocity and viscosity is constant, independent of the 
external pressure. L. L. B, 

Viscosity of Binary Mixtures. D. B. Macleod {Trans, 
Faraday Soc., 1924, 20, 348 — 369). — ^The viscosities of binary 
mixtures of liquids can be expressed by the eqnQ:tionrj==7ijm-^x^lx+ 
where and 172 are the viscosities of the constituents, 
and their molecular percentages, and Zg their amounts of 

free space per c.c., and x the free space of the mixture. The 
values of x^ and can be calculated from the densities and viscosities 
at two different temperatures, and the v^ue of z is given by the 
equation x^XjVx+x^v^doC^ where and are the volume per- 
centages and G the change of volume per c.c. on mixing. In normal 
mixtures in which the volume change is small, the curve connecting 
viscosity and composition is a one, the amount of the sagging 

depending on the relative viscosities. TOien contraction occurs on 
mixing, the curve rises to a maximum, the position and magnitude 
of which depend on the amount of contraction and on the viscosities, 
and consequently also on the temperature. When the constituents 
have almost equal viscosities the maximum occurs at almost equi- 
molecular proportions, but otherwise the maximum tends to form 
near the viscous end of the curve, unless the constituents differ 
very markedly in viscosity, when the curve becomes S-shaped, 
Minima on the curve are usually accompanied by expansion on 
mixing. The formation of compounds causes a greater loss of free 
space than is indicated by the change in density, and the calculated 
results are therefore too low. The equations have been tested by 
means of existing data for a number of binary mixtures of organic 
liquids. W. 

Viscosity and Allotropy of Glass- H. Le Chatelteb 
{Ann. Physique, 1925, [x], 3, 5 — - 21 ). — ^A critical discussion of the 
work of Washburn and Shelton {Univ, of Illinois Bulk, No. 140, 1924, 
21, 1) and of English (J. Soo, Glass Tech,, 1924, 8 , 205) on the 
viscosity of glasses. . The relation between the temperature and the 
log. log. of the viscosity is given by a linear equation of the type 
log, lcg. 7 ?— 1000)/1000]+N (AT being a constant and N the 
viscosity at 1000°). For the glassy examined by English and for 
certain of those examined by Washburn and Shelton, two such 
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linear expressions are required, one for the upper, and a second for 
the lower temperature zone, indicating a transformation point at 
a temperature in the region of 1000°. The results of English, for lime 
and magnesia series of the molecular type 3Si02,:rE0,(l— a:)!!Ta^O, 
show a simple linear relationship between the parameters M and N 
and the proportion of lime or magnesia molecules present. [Of. B., 
1925, 242.] A. Gousbn. 

Solid Solutions of Compounds of Elements of DifiEerent 
Valencies. 6. Bbuni and 6. R. Levi {Atti B, Accad, Linoei, 
1924, [v], 33, ii, 377 — 384). — ^The results of Z-ray analysis conjSrm 
the conclusion reached from those of thermal analysis (cf . Tacchini; 
this vol., ii, 122) that lithium and magnesium fluorides form solid 
solutions, the mixed crystals undergoing decomposition at a low 
temperature. At the ordinary temperature, solid solutions of the 
Uthium fluoride type containing up to 20% MgFg ^^7 prepared. 
The replacement of a certain number of magnesium fluoride mole- 
cules by a corresponding number of double lithium fluoride 
molecules causes neither appreciable change in the lithium fluoride 
space lattice nor the appearance of new Imes in the corresponding 
X-ray photograms, but, just as in other similar cases, the formation 
. of the mixed crystals is accompanied by a slight increase in the 
volume of the elementary ceU. T, H. P. 

Measurement of the Change in Volume in Metals during 
Solidification. H. Endo {8ci. Rep, T&huhu Imp, Vniv,, 1924, 
13, 193—218). — ^Measurements have been made of the change in 
volume on soHdification for a number of metals of low m. p. In the 
method employed, the metal is suspended in an inactive liquid 
during solidification or melting and the change in buoyancy deter- 
mined. Results are given for mercury, sodium, potassium, rubidium, 
tin, bismuth, thorium, cadmium, lead, gold, silver, copper, and 
aluminium. When the change in volume per unit ma^ is plotted 
agaiust the atomic weight, a periodic curve similar to the curve for 
atomic volume is obtained. [Cf, B., 1925, 248.] C. S. 

Measurement of the Change in Volume in Alloys during 
Solidification. H. Endo {Sci. Bep, Tdhoku Imp, Univ^ 1924:^ 
13, 219—227). — ^Using the method described in a previous paper 
(preceding abstract) measurements of the change in volume during 
solidification have been made for silumin, duralumin, copper- 
. aluminium alloys, brass, and bronze. The mean coefficient of cubical 
expansion between 20° and 600° was also determined. [Cf. B,, 
1925,248,] C.S. 

Modification of the Structure of Alumihiiun Alloys con*' 
taining Large Proportions of Silicon; N. PasbavanO and 
A. Sgoetecci Omgr, Naz, CMm, iTid,, 1924, 291— 294).'^ 
Fusion of duimmum--siIicoh aUoys^^TO^ of sodium or calcium 
modifies tte structure of the metal so iiat, pn cboliog, the con- 
stituents are indistinguishable under the f^hest^^m 
Similar effects are produced in the same way in alumij|ium--siiBboh 
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alloys contaimiig small proportions of other metals, the mechanical 
properties being improTed at the same time. [Cf . 1925^ P 

Intermetallic Reactions in a Lead-base Bearing Metal. 
0. W. Ellis {Nature, 1925, 115, 382). — study of the influence of 
pouring temperatures and mould temperatures on the micro- 
structme of a lead-base bearing metal. [Cf . B., 1925, 286.] 

A. A. E. 

Influence of Lead and Tin on the Brittle Ranges of Brass. 
B. Bijisitikq (Inst. Metals, Mar., 1925; advance copy, 10 pp.). — 
The presence of lead in brass causes a general decrease of toughness 
and raises the upper Hmit of the brittle range. Addition of small 
quantities of tin to a-brass increases its impact strength and reduces 
considerably the brittle range, but larger quantities cause the 
separation of the brittle y or B constituent and a consequent great 
increase of brittleness. [Cf. B,, 1925, 246.] A. R. P. 

Rec3?ystallisation Phenomena [in Aluminium]. H. Roheig 
{Z. Metallk., 1925, 17, 63). — ^Annealing rolled sheets of aluminium 
at 220 — 350° results in rapid recrystallisation and the growth of 
very large crystals diflerently oriented from those produced by 
annealing at a higher temperature. This behaviour is similar to that 
previously observed in the case of silver. [Cf . R., 1925, 246.] 

A. R. P. 

Gas Solubility and Hydration. W. Makchot [with M. 
Jahbstoepeb and H. Zepter] (Z. anorg- Chem., 1924, 141, 45 — 81 ; 
cf. this voL, ii, 233). — ^The solubihty of nitrous oxide and acetylene 
in aqueous solutions of electrolytes (including chlorides, bromides, 
nitrates, sulphates, phosphates, and iodates) has been determined 
at 25° over a wide range of concentration. The order of the effects 
of anions and cations is in agreement with the statements of previous 
investigators. The solubilities are always calculated for equal 
weights of water in the solutions, contrary to earlier investigations, 
where only the volume of the solution is considered. The present 
method has the advantage that a direct comparison is obtained with 
the value for the solubility in water, and it is possible to express in 
mols. of water the lowering of solubility caused by 1 mol. of 
dissolved substance. This value decreases with increasing 
concentration of salt. 

The quantities of ^water inactivated ” by 1 mol. were found to be 
the same for nitrous oxide and acetylene, within the limits of error. 
Acetylene shows small variations with nitrates, which are probably 
due to chemical reaction. The quantity of water required by 1 mol 
of salt is somewhat greater at 0° than at 25°. The influence of 
nitric, hydrochloric, and sulphuric acids on the solubility of nitrous 
oxide was studied, and found to be different from that of salts ; 
with rising concentration, the solubihty falls at first, reaches a 
minimum, and then increases. Some non-electrolytes produce a 
decrease in solubihty, others an increase. An attempt has been 
made to calculate the number of mols. of w^'afer required by the 
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various ions, and satisfactory agreement obtained by several 
different methods. • L. L, B. 

Solubility of Lead Chloride in Acetic Acid. W. Herz and 
E. Maetih {Z. anorg. Chem,^ 1924, 140, 339 — 340). — ^The solubility 
of lead chloride in acetic acid solutions decreases at first slowly 
and then rapidly as the acid concentration approaches 14*9iV', The 
solution in glacial acetic acid gives only a brown coloration with 
ammonium sulphide. S. K. T. 

Solubility of Mercury Halides in Mixtures of Glycerol and 
Water. E. Moles and M. Mabquina {Anal. Fi$. 1924, 

22, 551 — 554). — The solubility of mercuric chloride in water at 
25® is 0*26 g.-mol. per litre, whilst that of mercuric bromide at the 
same temperature is 0-0170 g.-moL per litre. The solubilities of 
mercuric chloride and bromide in mixtures of glycerol and water 
are recorded. In both cases, the solubility increases with the 
proportion of glycerol. 6. W. R. 

Solubility in Mixed Liquids. G. Pleitgee (PhysikaL Z.^ 
1925, 26 , 167 — 170). — ^The solubility of benzamide and aceto-jp- 
toluidide has been measured in mixtures of alcohol-water, alcohol- 
carbon disulphide, alcohol-carbon tetrachloride. 

In general, at temperatures well below the melting point of the 
substance, the solubility is greater than would be expected from 
the naixture rule, and in several cases a most decided maximum is 
observed. There appears to be no coimexion between the change 
of solubility and the dielectric constants. E. B. L. 

Piezocbemical Studies- XXVIII. Solubility Determin- 
ation at High Pressures by means of Conductivity Deter- 
mination- E. Cohen and J. C. van deb Bosch {Z, physikaL 
Ghem.^ 1925, 114, 453 — 499).— A conductivity method is described 
whereby the solubility of solids may be determined with great 
accuracy at high pressures. The principle of the method depends 
on the fact that the relation between the conductivity, k, and the 
concentration G, of the solution may be expressed by the equation 
ic = a + 6(7 + dG^ + Thallous sulphate was selected for 
experiment, on account of the marked influence of pressure on the 
solubility, and the resistances of a large number of solutions of 
different concentrations were determined at 30® and at pressures 
up to 1500 atm. For each pressure the equation k=/(( 7) was 
calculated. It was found that the results could be expressed by the 
foUowing curve : G == 5-831 + 0*003295p - 0-000000109p^ and 
that at 1 atm., {dC ldp)^o,tm.== 0-003295%. The agreement 
between the solubility found by the conductivity method and by 
the direct method (cf. A,, 1923, ii, 386) is excellent. The disad- 
vantages of the method are that it can only be applied to electrolytes, 
and that it is very tedious, owing to the long time taken to attain 
solution equilibrium. L. L. B. 

Salting-out. E. A. Haenee and L. von KObthy {Arck,. escp. 
Path. FAam., 1924, 104, 148 — 169).— The salting-out of phenol 

11—2 
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from aqueoES solution is selected as a typical example of the process 
under considemtion. Interferometric measurements show that 
phenol solutions differ from solutions of other substances (e.^r., 
dextrose, potassium chloride) in that the displacement of the inter- 
ference bands is not a linear function of the concentration of the 
solution. This is attributed to the aggregation of the phenol mole- 
cules, a Yiew which is supported by the fact that departure from 
proportionality also appears with concentrated solutions of potassium 
chloride, A simila r aggregation of phenol molecules occurs, accord- 
ing to interferometric measurements, when electrolytes are added 
to phenol solutions in amount insufficient to salt oUt the phenol, 
i.c., the saltihg-out process commences before the actual separation 
of the phenol. This aggregation is considered to be a result of 
the pdarisation of the molecules present in the solution, which is 
brought about by the introduction of an electric charge (electrolyte 
solution). The substance (phenol) with the smaller dielectric 
constant has the smaller polarisability and hence moves towards, 
and collects at, points where the strength of the electric field is 
small. Saltii^-out is thus a function of the dielectric constants of 
solvent and solute and will occur more readily the greater the 
difference between the values of these constants; other factors 
(such as hydration of ions) may, however, be present and obscure 
this relation. E. S. 

Sorption of Ammonia and Carbon Dioxide by Glass. 
D. H. Bai^gham and P. P. Buet (J, Physical Ohem^y 1926, 29, 113— 
129; cf. A., 1924, ii, 392). — ^Measurements of the rate of sorption 
of ammonia by glass wool of known surface area at 0° and different 
pressures are found to agr^, over the experimental range investigated, 

with the equation, = kptj where a is the Sorption value in 

C.C. of gas sorbed (reduced to n.t.p.) and the momentary pressure, 
both at the time I, and m is a constant of about 12. With carbon 
dioxide, the value of m varies with the pressure. M. B. D. 

Adsorpticm frcan the Standpoint of Capillarity. W. A. 
Patrick and N. P. Ebebmak (/. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 220 — 
228; cf. this voL, ii, 193 ). — The adsorption of water from its 
solution in »-butyl alcohol by silica gel has been determined at 
1°, 26*2®, and 60® for concentrations of water up to the solubility 
iixnit. The adsorption can be represented by the formula 
F = K{8a-j8Q)^^ (cx. A., 1920, ii, 417), hoi which V is the volume of 
liquid solute adsorbed per gram of gel, 8 the equilibrium con- 
centration of the solute in the solution, K and 1 jn are constants, <r is 
int^aeial toision, and 8q a constant, w'hich has a value, in general, 
lees than the actual solubility of the solute. The equation can be 
deduced theoretically, using Rayleigh’s equation connecting the 
vapour pressure of a liquid with the radius of curvature of its 
surface. M. B. D. 

Anomalous Adsorption of Dyes by Wool and Cotton. J. B. 
S p e a k man and A. E. Battye (J. Text. Inst, 1925, 16, 53— 60t).— 
The anomalous adsorption by wool of basic dyes such as night-blue 
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and Victoria-blue described by Biltz and Steiner (A., 1910, ii, 830) 
is associated with the observation of Gee and Harrison (Trans, 
Faraday Sac,, 1910, 6, 42) that untreated wool has a negative charge 
and acid-treated wool a positive charge when imnaersed in water. 
The process of dyeing is regarded as due to adsorption of dye by a 
neutralisation of the charge on the adsorbent and also to those 
unknown forces which are responsible for normal adsorption. 
Increasing the concentration of a solution of night-blue increases 
its acidity, and since this represses the negative charge on the wool, 
the latter has a decreasing adsorptive power for the dye. The 
adsorption of the dye is therefore dependent on the relation between 
the rate of increase of the normal adsorption and the rate of decrease 
of the adsorption due to the electrical charge of the fibre. The 
anomalous adsorption described by Biltz and Steiner is an instance 
where the adsorption due to the electrical charge has a dominating 
influence. In buffered solutions of night-blue, adsorption increases 
regularly with increase of concentration. A. J. H. 

Behaviour of Hydrated Aluminium Oxide towards Dyes. 
J. K. Wood and A. Wooller (J. Soc, Dyers and Ool.^ 1925, 41, 
47 — 53). — Carefully purified samples of hydrated aluminium oxide 
prepared under varied conditions of temperature and concentration 
by addition of ammonia or sodium hydroxide to aqueous solutions 
of aluminium chloride or acetate are f6und to adsorb acid but not 
basic dyes. Hydrated aluminium oxide prepared from the acetate 
readily adsorbs basic dyes if a trace of alHli is added, but that 
prepared by means of sodium hydroxide strongly adsorbs basic 
dyes only when previously ignited ; in each case the adsorbed dye 
is readily removed by washing with water. The adsorption of basic 
dyes from aqueous solution is not affected by the presence of sodium 
s^phate, but is favoured by the presence of potassium citrate and 
particularly by sodium phosphate. Quantitative measurements in the 
presence of sodium phosphate at a measured hydrion concentration 
are described. Magenta is more strongly adsorbed than methylene- 
blue, the latter being more easily removed from the hydrated oxide 
by washing. Basic dyes adsorb^ by hydrated aluminium oxide are 
removed by washing with water containing sodium chloride, sodium 
sulphate, or sodium acetate, but not by washing with water con- 
taining phosphate or free alkali. Hydrated aluminium oxide 
containing comparatively large amounts of chlorine decolorises 
aqueous solutions of methyl-orange and orange-IV, but with 
preparations containing less than 0*05% of chlorine a certain 
minimum concentration of dye was necessary before any adsorption 
occurred. Samples of hydrated aluminium oxide containing 
0*56% of chlorine were shaken up with 5% solutions of sodium 
phc^phate, potassium citrate, s^um sulphate, potassium di- 
chromate, and sodium acetate, w^ then thoroughly washed with 
distilled water and dyed with pbnceau-2B ; the amount of dye 
adsorbed waa found to increase in the ord^ of the soIutionB named, 
those samples treated with phosphate ant acetate having a white; 
and an intense brick-red colour, respectively; in this behaviour 
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hydrated aluminium oxide resembles 'vrooL Measurements of 
the adsorption of acid dyes such as picric acid, naphthol-yellow S, 
brilliant-crocem it, orange II, ponceau-2R, amaranth, and briUiant- 
crocein 9B are described. The mode of preparation of hydrated 
aluminium oxide has less influence on its dyeing properties than is 
the ease with stannic and titanic acids (cf. Wood and Morley, A., 
1923, ii, 425, 426). The behaviour to acid dyes is largely determined 
by the presence of acidic impurities (cf. Michaelis and Rona, A., 
1919, ii, 496). A. J. H. 

Theory of Dyeing. G. Rossi and A. Basini (Annali Chim, 
AfipL, 1925, 15, 4 — 16). — ^The authors regard dyeing as a simple 
process of adsorption of the colouring matter by the fibre. Dyeing 
may occur when the Adsorption compound is insoluble in water, 
that is, when the affinity of the secondary valencies of the fibre 
towards those of the colouring matter is greater than that of the 
latter for the secondary valencies of the solvent. If this is not 
the case, dyeing is possible only with the intervention of mordants 
which, behaving like substantive dyes towards the fibres, give 
absorption compounds with increased affinity of their secondary 
valencies towards those of the dye ; the same effect is produced if 
the mordant and dye yield compounds the secondary valencies of 
which have a greater affinity for those of the fibre than for those 
of the solvent. 

That the generation of heat during the dyeing process cannot 
be r^arded as evidence in favour of the salt-formation theory of 
dyeing is shown by the observation that the coagulation of colloidal 
arsenic trisuiphide is accompanied by thermal change. Other 
experimental results supporting the authors’ theo^ are : (1) the 
quantity of dye adsorbed by fibres immersed in dye-baths containing 
stabilising emulsoids is less than that which the same fibres are 
able to adsorb in absence of stabilisers, and (2) the proportion of 
dye combining with the fibre varies, within certain limits, with the 
concentration of the bath. T. H. P. 

Adsorption. P. Schelte (Z, physikaL Ghem., 1925, 114, 
394 — 412). — ^The isotherms represent^ the adsorption of methyl- 
violet, ethyl- violet, diamond-fucfasin, and methylene-blue by window 
and lead glass are found to be of the usual form. The surface of 
the glass powder was determined by the method of Schmidt and 
Durau (A., 1924, ii, 238), which involves the determination of the 
solubility of the glass in dilute alkali ; it was found that this solubility 
depmds, not omy on the chemical composition, but also on the 
previous thermal history of the glass. The adsorption for the two 
glassy was foimd to be different. Expressed as percentage of 
surface covered, the values for methyl- violet, ethyl- violet, diamond- 
fuchsin, and methylene-blue on window glass are 196‘6, 164*8, 198, 
and 136*4, r^pectively, whilst the corresponding values on the 
lead glass are 192, 140-3, 75-2, and 79*5, respectively. The extent 
of the adsorption do^ not depend only oh the magnitude of the 
surface area, but on the chemical composition and physical properties 
of the adsorbent. L. L. B. 
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Adsorption. Compounds. V. R. Haller {Kdiloid-Z,, 1925, 
36, 86 — ^92; cf. A., 1924, ii, 93). — a group of acid triphenyl- 
methane dyes, the introduction into the benzaldehyde nucleus of a 
sulphonic group increases the dispersion, although this is diminished 
by the introduction of a halogen or nitro group. The aluminium, 
iron, and chromium lakes are polydisperse, the lower degree of 
dispersion giving a blue and the higher a reddish-violet. Wool 
is dyed in reddish colours and cotton in blue. , E. M. C. 

Adsorption. IX. Adsorption by Soil. P. H. Pavlov 
(Eolloid-Z,, 1925, 36, 78 — 81). — ^The form of the curve representing 
the adsorption of amiUonium chloride from aqueous solution by 
soil depends on the relative amounts of soil and solution. In 
accordance with the author’s criteria (cf. A., 1924, ii, 833) the action 
is a complex chemical process, probably involving a series of reactions 
in which almost insoluble double salts are formed, each of which is 
stable over a definite range of concentration. E. M. C. 

Vapour Pressure-Water Content Diagram and Adsorptive 
Power of AnHine-black. P. P. Kasakbvitsch {Kolloid-Z., 
1925, 36, 82 — 85). — ^The vapour pressure-water content cuiwes 
of aniline-black are quite smooth and show considerable hysteresis. 
At all stages of humidity the water content f of dr 5 dng is about 
twice that for wetting. .The importance of the slowness of many 
adsorption reactions is emphasised and it is shown that the amount 
of hydrochloric acid removed from solution by aniline-black in one 
month is independent of the final concentration of acid. 

E. M. C. 

Capillarity, Evaporation, and Efflorescence. K. Schultzs 
(Kolhid-^Z., 1925, 36, 65—78). — ^The rate of evaporation of water 
from circular capillaries is proportional to the area of the cross- 
section, and falls off rapidly with the depth below the mouth of the 
tube. The rate of evaporation is considerably greater from tubes 
of irregular cross-section, and it is suggested that the shapes of the 
capillaries are important factors in determining the course of 
evaporation from granular and porous materials. Efflorescences 
were obtained during the evaporation both of salt and of colloidal 
solutions. E. M. C. 

Behaviour of Oil and Oleic Acid with Water. IV.— VI. 
J. P. Carriere (Bee, trav, chim., 1925, 44, 121—129; cf. A., 1924, 
i, 461). — ^The behaviour of a pure oil with water is contrasted with 
that of an oil containing a trace of oleic acid. Anomalies in the 
behaviour of oil and water, which certain observers have attributed 
to hydrolysis, are now explained as due to the presence of impurities. 
The interlacial tensions of neutral oil/water, and of oleic acid/water, 
respectively, as given in the literature, require correction to about 
26 and 10-5 d 3 mes/cm. respectively at 20°, Tfrices of fatty acids 
in oil ^ may be detected by the action of ammonia vapour after 
establishment of the oil/water equilibrium. [Gf. J3., 1925, 250.1 
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Colours Due to Thm Films on Metals. U. R. Evans {Ptoc, 
Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 228 — ^237). — Experiments are described 
which support the view that the colours of thin films on metals are 
due to interference. Mallock’s objection {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1918, 
A, 94, 566) that the temper colours on steel are not changed by 
polishing is countered by an experiment in which thb colours are 
changed in the correct sequence by cathodic treatment in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Raman’s view (Nature, 1922, 109, 105) that the 
colours are due to a granular structure is shown to be untenable, since 
the colours on molten lead can be obtained as easily when the oxide 
is molten as when it is solid. The sequence of colours obtained on 
iron and lead as above and also by exposing silver to iodine vapour 
and copper to hydrogen sulphide corresponds fairly well with that 
expect^ from the interference theory. Furthermore on removing 
the lead oxide film the colours seen by transmitted light are com- 
plementary to those seen by reflected light. The author considers 
that Tammann and Koster (A., 1922, ii, 831) were justified in 
using the interference principle to follow the velocity of the growth 
of fihns but that the principle mav have been appli^ incorrectly. 

N. H. H. 

Deaasities ci certain Aqueous Potassium Chloride Solutions 
as Determined with a New Pycnometer. H. C. Pabkee and 
E. Physical Ohem., 1925, 29, 130 — 137). — modified 

type of Sprengel pycnometer is described. The capacity is about 
109 c.c, and it has a calibrated capillary stem which obviates the 
filling of the pycnometer to an ex^t volume. The densities of 
0-099271A', O-IA", and 0-01i7 solutions of potassium chloride are 
1’004840, 1-004881, and 1-CKK)372 respectively, based on the value 
0^9998406 for water at 0®. The accuracy is about 1 part in a 
million parts. M. B. D. 

Densities of Solutions of Aluminium Chloride in Phosgene 
[Carbonyl Chloride]. A. P. O. Geemann (J. Physical Chem., 
1925, 29, 138 — 141; ef. A., 1924, ii, 674). — ^The density of pure 
carbonyl chloride at 0® and 25° is 1-4275 and 1-3685, respectively. 
The density of solutions of aluminium ciiloride in carbonyl chloride 
has been measured at these temperatures, and over the range 
investigated (0—50% aluminium chloride) varies linearly with the 
percentage of aluminium chloride present. M. B. D. 

Alteration of the Volume Contraction on Solution, J. N. 
Raeshit (Z, Elelirochem.^ 1925, 31, 97 — IQl)* — ^The contraction 
which occurs when various substances are dissolved in water and 
ethyl alcohol has been measured at different concentrations. A 
summary of previous work is given and the theory of the alteration 
of contraction with dilution discussed. The present results agree 
in general with van laar’s h 3 q)othesiB. N. H. H. 

Neutralisation Cblomc Acid by Alkalis Studied by 
Viscosity Measurements. L. J. SmoK (Compt rend., 1924:, 
179, 822 — 825). — Chloric acid, on neutralisation with sodium or 
potassium hydroxide, gives results similar to those previously 
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obtained with polybasic acids (A., 1923, ii, 219; 1924, ii, 335, 455). 
The diferences previously observed betw^een the two alkalis also 
apply to the present case. H. J. E. 

Refractometric Studies of Neutralisation. F. S. Hammett 
(J, Franklin Inst, 1925, 199, 91 — 98). — ^The refractive index of 
mixtures of strong and weak mono-, di-, and tri-basic acids (hydro- 
chloric, acetic, sulphuric, oxalic, phosphoric, and citric} and strong 
mono-acidic bases (sodium and potassium hydroxides) is a linear 
function of the salt concentration when excess of base is present. 
The linear relation also holds for excess of acid when the acids are 
monobasic, but not when di- or tri-basic acids are involved. This is 
ascribed to the formation of acid salts. L. F. G. 

Electroi 3 rte-free, Water-soluble Proteins. II. Ei^ect of 
Carbon Dioxide. I. M. Adole and W. Patjli {Biochem, Z,, 
1924, 152, 360 — 372). — ^The preparation by electro-dialysis of highly 
purified serum-albumin, egg-albumin, and “ giutin (gelatin) is 
described. The conductivity of such pure proteins rises on contact 
with air, and is again lowered by electrodiaiysis to a constant value 
corresponding with the hydrogen ions and negative protein ions 
present. It is suggested that the increase of conductivity, which 
does not affect the hydrogen-ion concentration, the isoelectric 


witfi positive hydrogen and negative hydrogen carbonate ions, 
respectively. J. P. 

Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Suspensions. W. W. 
Babkas {Trans, Faraday 8oc,, 1925 ; advance proof). — ^The constants 
in the equation given by Porter and Hedges (A., 1923, ii, 743), 
viz. loge njil ^ bn) + 1/(1 — bn) = Ky + Ap are empirical. These 
constants should have values which depend on the size and mass of 
the particles, and an attempt has been made to determine them for 
suspensions of gamboge, copper, and silver. Sols containing 
particles between certain narrow limits of size were used, the 
determination of the distribution being carried out in a specially 
constructed cell by the method of coimting. Values of K were 
determined, and from the equation B = gNm{u — y)jBQTu the 
values for the hmitiog radius of the gamboge, silver, and copper 
particles were found to be 1-85 X 10“^ cm. {K = 120), 4-32 X 10”® 
cm. (Z = 80), and 6-47 x 10"® cm. {K ^ 220), respectively. 
These values were checked by measurement of the rate of fall of 
thin cloud in uncentrifuged solution^ and good agreement was 
obtained with gamboge and copper particles. In the derivation of 
the equation it is assumed (1) that the particles are spherical, (2) 
that Stokes’ law is obeyed, and (3) that the particles exist in the 
pure state in the solution. With regard to (1), it was observed 
with the larger ps^ticies of gamboge that the di&aotion nngs a 
of irregular intensity, jfrom which it m inferred that these p^tielea 
are not spherical. The formula of Porto and Hedges appeals 
to hold within the limits of experimental enror. b, b. B. 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ llHc ■ 
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Law of Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Suspension. 
Specific Volume of a Gamboge Suspension. J. E. H. Coutts 
(Tran^. Maraday Soc., 1925; advance proof). — ^Measurements of 
tlie densities of gamboge suspensions by means of a pycnometer 
show that there is no measurable change in volume in the formation 
of these suspensions. L. L. B, 

Connexion between Osmotic Pressure, Swelling Pressure, 
and Adsorption. M. PdLiiirvi (Z. physikah Ohem., 1925, 114, 
387 — ^393 ; cf. A., 1914, ii, 720). — ^The author has derived the relation 
c'— c+(<ie7diog;C)c-.const.=c/i2y -dP/dc, where cf is the crystalloid 
concentration in the solution containing colloid, c the crystalloid 
concentration in the crystalloid solution, G the colloid concentration, 
and P the swelling pressure or osmotic pressure. Its validity is 
confirmed within the limits of error by Loeb’s data for gelatin 
phosphate. L. L. B. 

Stability of Arsenious Sulphide Hydrosol and Velocity of 
Colloidal ParUcies Moving under the Influence of Gravity. 
A. Dumanski (KoUoid-Z., 1925, 36, 98 — 99). — ^The particles of an 
arsenious sulphide sol, kept under observation for 4 years, fell at 
a constant rate of 0*031 cm. per day. E. M. C. 

Colloidal Lead Dioxide from Lead Tetra-acetate. A. 
Gutbier and H. 0. Mjsyer {Z, amrg. Ghem., 1924, 141, 95—100).— 
Perfectly dry lead tetra-acetate, prepared by the method of Dimroth 
and Schweizer (cf. A., 1923, ii, 744), was found to decompose 
immediately in presence of water, giving lead dioxide. To prepare 
colloidal le^ dioxide from the acetate, the latter (1*5 g.) should be 
slowly added, at the ordinary temperature and with rapid stirring, 
to a 0-3% solution of gum arabic (250 c.c.) to which 0*2A^-ammonia 
solution (30 c.c.) has been added. The sol is filtered from small 
quantities of brown precipitate, and dialysed as rapidly as possible. 
The piire preparation is dark brown. A white pr^ipitate of hydrated 
lead dioxide separates slowly on long keeping. L. L. B. 

Colloidal Sugar. I. P, P. von WEmAEN [K(M(dd-Z., 1925, 
36, 118 — 122). — ^When solutions of dextrose in commercial absolute 
alcohol or acetone are poured into a large excess of ether at the 
ordinary temperature, the crystallisation process passes through 
a m^ked colloidal stage, lasting about 2 hrs. The suspensions 
produced by poxiring jdcohoiic dextrose solutions into benzene, 
toluene, or xylene ^ much more stable and show violet, deep blue, 
or green shades with a strong opalescence in the complementary 
colours. E. M. 0. 

^desterol and its Esters. E. Kebsbr (Btochem, -Z?., 1924, 

^ described for preparing stable sols 
of cholesterol and l^itbin. Both sols dimimish the stability of 
nc^tively charged colloids. The activity of the sols of the fatty 
acid esters of cholesterol in diminishing the stability of natively 
charged colloids is reduced as the length of the carbon chain in the 
homologous series is increased. A cholesterol sol has a considerably 
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lower surface tension than pure water. Its fatty acid esters are 
less active in lowering the surface tension of water, the activity 
again falling off as the molecular weight increases. The constant 
proportion existing in the organism between free cholesterol and its 
esters has atf important bearing on the physical state of the body 
colloids. H. D. K. 

Colloids and Mmeral Waters. E. Henbijeah and W. 
Kopaczewsel {Oompt. rend.^ 1924, 179, 909 — 912). — The surface 
tension of coloured negative colloid solutions is equal to, and that of 
positive colloid solutions is less than that of distilled water. A 
similar difference is found when distilled water is mixed with the 
colloid. On substituting mineral water for the distilled water, the 
effect is reversed; this is attributed to the presence of a positive 
colloid in the natural water. If a natural mineral water is replaced 
by an artificial preparation of identical chemical composition, no 
such reversal is observed. The conclusion is reached that the 
ferruginous mineral water used in the experiments (Spa, Source 
Pierre-le-Grand) contains an electropositive hydrosol of iron. 

H. J. E. 

Colloids and Mineral Waters. b’Absonval and Bobdas 
(QompL 1924, 179, 912 — 913; cf. preceding abstract). — 

Certain mineral waters deposit sediment after being bottled. The 
deposition of sediment may be avoided by adding carbon dioxide 
in order to avoid both oxidation and precipitation from acid 
carbonates. Certain cases of deposition, however, do not seem to 
be traceable to these two causes. H. J. E. 

Velocity Function of the Viscosity of Disperse Systems. I. 
W. OsTWALD {KoUoid-Z,, 1925, 36, 99 — 117). — It is suggested that 
the term ‘^ structural viscosity ’’ should be used quite generally in 
referring to the deviations from Poiseuille’s law which are shown by 
certain colloidal solutions. Such deviations are shown in the 
influence of change of pressure or rate of flow on the viscosity. Even 
for colloids exhibiting “structural viscosity,” measurements with 
the Ostwald type of viscosimeter are trustworthy. A simple 
pressure- viscosimeter is described for measuring the effect of vari- 
ations in the rate of flow. The capillary viscosimeter is modified 
by using a short, narrow capillary with an upper bulb in the form 
of a flat lens and by increasing the length of the arms to 20 — 50 cm. 
The filling tube is wide and is graduated throughout its length. The 
instrument is calibrated for water for different heights of filling. 
If and are the times of flow for water and for the colloidal sol- 
ution, for the same height, and if etc., are constants, the results 

for a large number of colloidal solutions may be expressed by 
™ accuracy of l---2% . In some cases better 
agreement is given by ^ Similar 

equations hold for measurements with the Hess and the Gk>uette 
app^atus. The exponent % which measures the “structural 
viscosiiy,” is greater than 1 ; the highest value found was 1*75 for 

2 
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a 1% caoutchouc sol in benzene. The constant h is generally less 
than 1, but may be greater. For colloidal solutions, such as those 
of gelatin, reduction of concentration or heating causes both con- 
stants to approach the value 1. Since colloidal solutions, like their 
dispersive media, probably give values for h less than* 1 for higher 
pressures and turbulent motion, the complete relatior^hip between 
velocity of flow and pressure wOl be represented by a sigmoid curve. 

E. M. C, 

Physico-chemical Properties of Gelatin. Rotatory Power. 
F. Vles and E. VELLmoER {Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 439 — 442 ). — 
The mutarotation and rotatory power of gelatin gels at various pa 
values have been investigated at and at the ordinary temper- 
ature (12 — 15°). The diffusion of light by the gels and the resulting 
polarisation have also been studied in their relation to the p^ value 
of the gel. The light diffused is a maximum at the isoelectric 
point (pH 4-7) and passes through minima at ^ values 2-6 and 13. 
Freshly-prepared samples exhibit mutarotation at the ordinary 
temperature, but not at 40°. The phenomenon is most pronoiq^ed 
at the isoelectric point. The rotatory power (negative) at 12—15° 
plotted as a function of Pn exhibits a pronounced maximum at the 
isoelectric point and two minima, one at pn 3 and the other well on 
the alkaline side. The rotation is more pronounced for blue than 
for yellow light. At 40° there is a slight minimum at pn 4*7. The 
muforotation is due to the slow conversion of a system stable at 40° 
into one stable at 12 — 15°, the rate of change being retarded by the 
viscosity of the medium. The development of a maximum value in 
the rotation is attended by the parallel development of an opalescence, 
showing the change to be accompanied by a modification of the 
physical structure. The interpretation of the ps-rotatory power 
diagram is considered. J. S. C. 

Osmotic Pressrore cff Hsemoglobin. Explanation of the 
ESect of Acetic Acid, based on Donnan's Theory of Membrane 
Equilibrium. H. C. Wilson (Biochem. J., 1925, 19, 80— 83). — 
When haemoglobin is dialysed in an osmometer against acetic acid, 
there results a four- to six-fold increase in osmotic pressure above the 
value against distilled water. The hydrogen-ion concentration of 
the haemoglobin solution is considerably less than that of the acetic 
acid soluMon. It is supposed that haemoglobin acetate is formed. 

s. s. z. 

General Character and Electrical Properties of Gels. F. 
Miohato iJn CUm. 1924, 21, 386—395 ; cf. A., 1923, ii, 134 ; 

rend., 1924, 178, 993).^in eledaical double layer exists at 
tiie surface of a gel which itself (^n^sts of a network of canals 
jSIled with liquid, the radii of the canals being 1^ than that of the 
double layer. Adsorption occurs and is general; the negative 
charges only can penetrate the canals. Addition of alkali increases 
the charge on the double layer, the attraction between the charges 
is increased, and the cajaals expand to allow the positive charges to 
enter, as a result of which the gel expands. (Conversely, acids pro- 
duce contraction, but, if the acid is sufficiently strong, it may reverse 
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the sign of the double layer and expansion will then occur, as in the 
case of gelatin. The deformation of gels by electric currents is due 
to electrical osmosis, and prolonged passage of the current results 
in the drying of the gel at the anode, whilst liquid collects round the 
cathode. Conversely, a difference of potential is produced if the 
gel is pressed, owing to the liquid being forced along the canals. 
A complete explanation of the above phenomena must take account 
of both chemical and adsorption processes. Gels are an essential 
constituent of living matter, and certain muscular and nervous 
effects may be due to their properties. If a current is passed through 
a nerve, the latter is more excitable at the cathode, possibly owing 
to the production of liquid as in the case of gels. W. H.-R. 

Electro-dialysis of Agar. E. H. Haevey (Amer. J. Pharm., 
1925, 97, 66 — 70). — ^By subjecting agar sols to a preliminary treat- 
ment with 0-5% acetic acid and water and then to electro-dialysis 
for 12 hrs. at 50®, the ash content on a dry basis was reduced from 
3*75% to 0*81%. E. M. C. 

Chemical Theory of the Protective Action of Sugars. II. 
D. L. Sheivastava, R. S. Gupta, M. Peasad, and S. S. Bhathagae 
(J. Physical Ghem,, 1925, 29, 166—177 ; cf. A., 1924, i, 942).— 
Adsorbed sugars (sucrose, arabinose, mannose, maltose, Isevulose, 
and xylose) do not contribute to the rotation observed when the 
sugar is di^olved in a colloidal solution (cadmium, antimony, and 
arsenic sulphides, and selenium). Similar observations made with 
aluminium stearate and pahnitate, zinc oleate, and magnesium 
oxide lead to the same conclusion. The change in optical activity 
is not due to mutarotation produced by the dissolving agents. 

M. B. D. 

Conditious of Precipitation, by Electrolytes, of Selenium 
Hydrosol and Other Hydrosols. J. J. Doolah (J. Physical 
CJrnn.y 1925, 29, 178 — 187). — ^The coagulating powers of various 
electrolytes have been determined for selenium and tellurium 
hydrosols. The results are not in accord with Whetham's law 
(A., 1900, ii, 62). M. B. D. 

Ionic Conflict and its Relations with the Physico-chemical 
Constants of Plasma. A, H. Roppo and L. M. Coeeea (J. GUm, 
physique^ 1924, 21, 466 — 468).— Certain physiological properties of 
blood plasma depend on the value of the ratio {S[a+K)/(Mg+Ca) 
formed by the four chief mineral elements. The value of this ratio 
is also re^onsible for the physical properties of some colloids. In 
determ ining the physical properties of plasma, it is necessary to 
add oxalate to prevent coagulation. Tcfet portions of blood were 
treated with just Sufficient oxalate to prevent coagulation and 
plasma was prepared by centrifuging. When this plasma was 
treated with quantities of sodium oxflate increasing from 1 to 10 mg., 
the surf ace tension graduahy increased from 00*50 to 60*92 djmes, a 
more rapid increase to 70*4 dynes ocounii^ when 12 mg. of sodium 
oxalate were added. The weights of the test portions are not stat^i 
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Dissociation of CMorine into Atoms. M. Traotz and F, 
Geisslbe {Z, unorg, Chem.y 1924, 140, 116 — 148). — ^The amount 
of chlorine present in a porcelain vessel of known volume at atmo- 
spheric pressure was determined for temperatures between 1151 and 
1264% and compared with that calculated after making allowances 
for the departure of chlorine from the simple gas laws. From the 
temperature coefficient of the equilibrium constant the heat of 
decomposition is 59500^:200 cal. The chemical constant calcul- 
ated froni the isochore lies between 0*54 and 2*27, which differs 
considerably from that calculated by Stern’s formula. L. J. H. 

Eq[ailibrium of Gases in the Reaction of Explosives. N. 
Yamaqa (J. Fac. Eng. Tokyo Imp. U7iiv., 1924, 15, 207—271). — 
Calculations in the theory of explosives based on the analysis of the 
gaseous products are incorrect owing to the change of equilibrium 
constant during cooling. The equilibrium at the moment of 
explosion is that of the water-gas reaction. During cooling methane 
is formed by the reactions C04-3H2=CH4+H20, C02+4H2= 
CH4+2H2O, and 4C04-2H20=CH4+3C02. These reactions occur 
only below 1500°, the stability temperature of methane. The 
equilibrium constants of the water-gas and methane reactions were 
calculated by the Nernst heat theorem, using the specific heat data 
of Piers and of Bjerrum. The constants given by these equations 
are compared with those given by the expressions of several other 
authors. All equations are satisfactory up to 2000° Abs. Above 
this, wide divergences occur except between the author’s equations 
and that of Ifemst. A consideration of the thermodynamic rela- 
tions of gas mixtures based on van der Waals’ equation shows that 
at high temperatures actual gas mixtures may he treated as ideal. 
On this basis a graphical method is develop^ by which the tem- 
perature and heat of explosion, and the equilibrium at the moment 
of e3q)losion, may he derived from the analysis of the explosive and 
its heat of formation. F. G. T. 

Equation for the Haber Eq[nil1briuin. L. J. Gillespie {Proc, 
Nai. Acad. Sci.^ 1925, 11, 73^ — 74). — ^The equations log Kp^ 
(2679*35+M184p}l/T-~(5*8833+0*001232p) and log A:p={2172*26 
+1.99082p}l/T— (5*2405+0*00215529) represent the v^ues of the 
equilibrium constgmt over the temperature range 325 — 500° at pres- 
sures up to, and greater than, IW atm. respectively. Attempts to 
obtain a single equation for high and low pressure data failed 
because of oediamdi£KK>niinuities. Haber’s data for 30 atm. do not 
agree with the above equation. An explanation of the discrepancy 
is offered. ^ J, S. 0. 

Electrolytic Dissociation of Dibasic Acids. XL, Second 
Dissociaticm Constants. E* Labssok {2^. aimg. Chem., 1924, 
140, 292 — 300). — ^The second dissociation constant^ at 18° of 14 
organic acids measured by the author’s electrometric method (of. 
A., 1923, ii, 55) are shown to agree with values calculated from the 
formula previously given, and with those obtained by other methods. 
The values for oxalic acid, 7*lxl0‘% and maleic acid, 5*1 X 10'’% 
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are higher than those found hy Chandler (cf. A., 1908, ii, 467), but 
are supported by other evidence. Bjerrum’s n and r factors (A., 
1923, i, 1059) are calculated for the acids investigated ; those obtained 
for a series of dibasic a-thio-fatty acids indicate that the carboxyl 
groups in racemic acids are about 0*8 A. nearer than in the corre- 
sponding meso-compounds. The value of n tends to increase as 
ethylenic linkages are introduced into the molecule. S. K. T. 

Aqueous Solutions of Carbon Dioxide and Carbonic Acid. 

0. Baitrholt (/. Ghim, physique, 1924, 21, 400 — 455). — ^The 
equilibria between carbon dioxide, carbonic acid, and carbonate 
and hydrogen carbonate ions in aqueous solutions of different acidity 
were investigated in detail. Buffer solutions of formates, acetates, 
cacodylates, phosphates, borates, and carbonates with their 
respective acids were used to give solutions of known value. To 
these were added solutions of carbonic acid, and, after a measured 
interval, excess of dimethylamine 4 the latter combines with 
carbonate or carbonic acid to form a carbonate, and with molecular 
carbon dioxide (COg) to form a carbamate, the relative amounts of 
the two being determined. In some cases corrections have to be 
applied owing to variation of the ps value during the experiment, 
but the original must be consulted for these. Carbon dioxide is 
hydrated in two ways, represented by the equations ( 1 ) CO 2 +H 2 O— 
l^COa, (^) COg+OH'^HCOg'* These reactions take place 
simultaneously, but for values of Ph <8 the hydration is almost 
entirely due to reaction ( 1 ), whilst for values of Ph >10 reaction ( 2 ) 
predominates. Between these limits the two reactions take place 
with comparable velocity, but the agreement between calculated 
and experimental values is not good, owing possibly to side reactions 
with the (borate) buffer solution. The velocity coefficients of the 
reactions ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) are respectively 0-0013 and 405 atO® and 0*011 
and 1740 at 18®. Dehydration occurs by the reversal of reactions (1 ) 
and ( 2 ), reaction ( 1 ) predominating in acid solutions. The values of 
the dehydration velocity coefficients at 0 ® and 18® are fegoo,? 1*16 
and 7*1, and i^HOOs'j 10"^*^® and 10"^’®^, respectively. The total 
velocity of dehydration varies with the acidity and is a complex 
function, as the proportions of the initial carbonate existing as H 3 GO 3 , 
HCO 3 ', CO 3 " vary greatly with the acidity. In strongly acid 
solution the time taken to reach equilibrium is about 1 sec. and 1/7 
sec. at 0 ® and 18® ; with decreasing acidity these times rise to a maxi- 
mum atpa 8 , being 700 secs, and 80 secs, at the same^mperatures, 
whilst for Pb:> 9 the times decrease regularly. At i^ldlibrium, in 
solutions from p^ 0 to ps 4*6, less than 2% of the total dissolved 
carbon dioxide is in the form of carbonic acid or carbonate or hydro- 
gen carbonate ion ; in alkaline solutions (pa 12 to 15) almost the 
whole exists as carbonate {GO 3 ") ion. The values of the ffist and 
second dissociation constants of carbonic acid are determined 
as 2 X 10"^ and 10"^^*® respectively at 0®. In reaction (1) above, the 
equilibrium (X)nstant Z jiyi 3 iate===amoo,Mao, 1/391^^^^ 
at 18®. The solutions of carbon dioxide used varied from 0^2 to 0*5 
M. W. H.-E. 
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Coudilioii of Methyl-orange in its Transition Interval. 
I. M. Kolthost (J?ec. imv. chim., 1925, 44,' 68 — 74). — ^Bjerrum’s 
theory of ealt-like double iona is applied to the case of methyl- 
orange, and the colour change thus represented : 

•HNMesiRSOs'-f OH' ^NMejjESOg'-f HgO. 

red yellow 

Methyl-orange fulfils the criteria for a basic indicator (cf. A., 
1922 j ii, 156 ; 1923, ii, 330) and the dissociation constant of the base 
is of the same order as that of dimethylaminoazobenzene. The 
sulphonic acid group behaves as a very strong acid. F. M. H. 

Condition of Methyl-red in its Transition Interval. I. M. 
KonTHOFF {Rec, irm. chim., 1925, 44, 75 — 81 ). — 'Bj means of 
partition experiments with the aqueous solution and light petroleum 
near the isoelectric point (ps 3-9) of o-methyl-red (dimethylamino- 
azobenzene-o-carboxylic acid), it is found that at 15° ^6=2*5 . 10’^^ 
and &a=9 , 10"®. According to Bjerrum’s theory (A., 1923, i, 444), 
the r^ double ion *HNMe 2 B 002 ' forms with acids *HNMe 2 BC 02 H 
and with bases NMegRCOg'. At 4—6, o-methyl-red behaves as a 
base, 7 . 10"^®, ka 2-5 . 10^®. Similarly, the behaviour of p-methyl- 
red is test explained by the theory of double ions, and for it are found 
h 10-1® ^ and ka 10-^^ F. M. H. 

Ci^osoopic Measurements witli Nitrobenzene. III. Equi- 
librium in Nitrobenzene Solution. F. S. Beowx (J. Ghem. Soc,, 
1925, 127, 345 — 348; cf. this voL, ii, 32). — ^The dissociation of 
naphthalene picrate md of naphthalene-trkdtrotoluene have been 
investigated by cryoscopic measurements of their solutions in moist 
nitrobenzene in the presence of partialiy dehydrated Glauber’s salt. 
The dissociation obeys the law of mass action. The free energy 
of formation of naphthalene picrate at 3° is calculated as 2083 cal, 
per mol. in agreement with values obtained by Bronsted (A., 1912, 
ii, 20) from E.M.F. measurements. W. H.-R. 

Deliquescence of Salts. K. Soheeinga [Pharm. Weekblad, 
1925, ^ 185 — 190). — ^A solid salt becomes liquid on exposure by 
attraction of water from the air when the vapour pressure of ite 
saturate solution, at the temperature prevailing, is less than 65% 
of the vapour pressure of water at that temperature, but remains dry 
if this figure is over 70%, the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
beiiig usua&ydiout 65%. Tabl^ showing this percentage pressure 
for Varimis IHfes at various temperatures and pressures are given. 

S. L L. 

Ul Mu m . in. litbium Hydride. G. F. Htima and A. 
Eba^bwsei (Z. an^. CAam., 1925, 141, 133—160 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 
766), — ^The dissocia&on pr^ur© of lithium hydride has teen 
mealed at various temperatum,; The hydride was prepared by a 
modificaticm of Moers’ method (A., 1921, ii, 200), the marimum yield 
being obtained at 750°. Hydrogen attacks the molten lithium at 
emperatures above 400°, yielding a product which contains 98-7.7% 
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of the hydrogen required for the formula LiH. Sublimation is 
accompanied by decomposition, the hydrogen not recombining with 
the lithium, and the hydride is extremely unstable in air. M the 
percentage of hydrogen in the sample increases so the pressure 
increases, an extremely rapid increase occurring as the hydrogen 
content approaches that required for the composition LiH; this 
behaviour is similar to that observed with magnesium halide- 
ammonia systems investigated by Biltz and Huttig (A., 1922, ii, 59), 
and is said to ajSord additional evidence that lithium hydride is a 
true compound; A difference of 0-02% in the hydrogen content 
doubles the pressure. The period required for the attainment of a 
constant pressure value varies very largely for different investig- 
ations and different temperatures and the experimental results are 
broadly represented by two typical curves, one for high temperatures 
and the other for low temperatures. The values for the dissociation 
pressure of a solid phase of composition LiHo-^gy are, at temperatures 
of 150^ 170°, and 190°, p(mm.)— 0-05, 0-11, and 0-34, respectively. 
At the ordinary temperature (23'5°) the observed pressure was 
0‘023 mm., which shows a large discrepancy from the value 
(4*57xl0"2^mm.at 13°) calculated by Moers (loc, cit.) from the heat 
of formation and specific heat data. If a preparation which has 
been decomposed at high temperature is left for a time at the 
ordinary temperature and then, again heated at the higher temper- 
ature the hydrogen pressure measured is greater than that recorded 
when the heating is uninterrupted. With a solid phase containing 
a large excess of metallic lithium no extremely small dissociation 
pressures are obtained such as are required on thermochemical 
grounds. In explanation, it is suggested that the hydrogen ion 
eliminated is freely mobile and diffuses throughout the system, pro- 
ducing a homogeneous phase. The calculated heat of the reaction 
is also in good agreement with the experimental value obtained by 
Gunz, 2Li+l-(M)H3=2IiH+4:3,200 cals. Arbitrary extrapolation 
of the value of the dissociation pressure to that of pure lithium 
hydride yields a value greater than 1 atm. IVom the experimental 
p It value the heat of reaction is calculated by use of the Nemst equa- 
•tion, and certain X-ray spectroscopic measurements are recorded. In 
pure lithium hydride, the arrangement of the lithium ion is a face- 
centred cubic lattice and the dktanoe between the middle points of 
the hthium and hydrogen ions is calculated to be 2*00 x 10“® cm . The 
energy liberated by the combination of metallic lithium with gaseous 
hydrogen {2Li4'Ho=2IiH) at absolute zero is calculated to be 
Uo=4S,775 cals,, whilst that for the reaction of two atoms of hthium 
with 1 mol. of hydrogen to produce 2 mols. of hthium hydride is 
practically zero. J, W. B. 

Alpha Phase Botmdaiy in the Copper-Zinc System. R. 
Gekbees and G. L. Bajley (Inst. Metals, Mar., 1926 ; advance copy, 
9 pp.).— The a phase bound^ in the copper^-^c systeih is a straight 
line perpendicm^ to the axis of composition up to at 61% Ou ; 

above this temperature it inclines in a sH^tiy curved Kne to meet 
the sohdus at about 906° and 67-5% Cu. Alloys contaanihg 61^ 
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63 % Cu consist of pure a at the ordinary temperature, but on heating 
above 450® this is progressively feransformed into p until above 800® 
the change is complete. [Cf, B,, 1925, 246.] A. R. P. 

Equilibrium Diagram of tihe Alummiiim-Zinc System. 
T. IsiHABa (Inst. Metals, Mar., 1925; advance copy, 17 pp.).— Ac- 
cording to measurements of the electrical conductivity the solubility 
of aluminium in solid zinc falls from 1% at the m. p. to 0-3% at 20®, 
whilst the solubility of zinc in solid aluminium is 22*5% at 20®, 
30% at 280®, and at 440®. The eutectic contains 5% AI and 
melts at 380®, the peritectie line at 440° extends from 13% to 41 % 
and the eutectoid line at 280° from 0*3% to 65% Al, The eutectoid 
contains 21 % Al and is formed by the decomposition of the unstable 
p phase, which appears to consist of a solid solution of an unknown 
compound in a, into P+y- lu alloys containing p a transformation 
similar to the A2 trani^ormation in iron takes place at 340 — ^360®. 
[Cf. JS., 1925, 246.] A. R. P. 

Ternary System Molybdenum-Nickel-Silicon. Pfautsch 
{Z, MetaUk., 1925, 17, 53—56), — ^Besides the binary compounds 
MoSij, MoSig, MoNi, NigSi, Ni^ig, and. NiSi, the system molyb- 
denum-nickel-HBilieon contains two ternary compounds Ri^OgSi and 
Ni 4 MoSi 2 - The former is stable at ah temperatures below 2100®, when 
it melts unchanged, but the latter d^omposes below 850® as follows : 
2Ni4MoSi2“IfisMo2Si+lffi3Si2+Ni2Si. The silicide, NiSi, forms a 
entitle with tne stable ternary compound. AH the aUoys in this 
system with the exception of those rich in nickel and consisting of 
homogeneous mixed crystals are very hard and brittle. [Cf , 
.R., 1925, 247.] A, R. P. 

Ternary System Cfaromium--Nidkel-Molybdenum. E. 
SiEDSCHiiAG {Z. MetaUh, 1925, 17, 53 — 56). — ternary compounds 
are formed in this system, but there is evidence of the formation of 
a ternary eutectic containing between 5 and 10% Ni. The structure 
of the aHo 3 /s rich in nickel consists of a homogeneous mixed crystal 
phase, but all other alloys contain two or three phases consisting of 
the compound MoNi, molybdenum containing small quantities of 
nickel and chromium in solid solution, and the homogeneous mixed 
crystal phase. The alloy containing ^% Ni, 20% Mo, and 20% Cr 
is only very sightly attack^ by hot hydrochloric acid or by hot 
dilute sulphuric acid and unattached by solutions of the alkali 
hydroxides. [Cf.JB., 1925, 247.] A. R. P. 

Dissociatimi Equilibria of Compounds of Ferrous Salts 
with Nitric Oxide. W. Makchot [with BE. Hatxnsohild] 
{Z. anorg. Ghem,, 1924, 140, 22—36). — Old data (A., 1907, ii, 93) 
and some from new determinations are combined to obtain the 
equilibrium constant for the dissociation of the substance EeS 04 ,N 0 . 
2nis compound is exothermic (11,900 cal.), and its dissociation in- 
creases with rise of temperatuie. No relationship exists between 
the ionisation and complex formation, but it is believed that ad^tion 
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takes place in the first instance to the nndissociated molecule. At 
higher temperatures oxidation occurs. L. J. H. 

Equilibrium of the Reciprocal Salt System Sodiiim 
CMoride-Magnesinm Sulphate with Reference to Natural 
Salt Solutions. N. S. Kurnakov and S. F. Shemtschxtshni {Z, 
armg. Ghem.^ 1924, 140, 149 — 182). — ^The quaternary system 
H20-(Mg++Na2'’’‘‘')-“(Cl2”S04“) was studied at 0® and 25°. At the 
lower temperature there are four solid phases, viz., NaCl, 
Na2SO4,10H2O, MgS04,7H20, and MgCl2,6H20. At 25°, the soM 
phases Na2S04, MgS04,6H30, and astrakanite, Na2S04,M:gS04,4H20 
are formed. Tables of data and projections of the space models 
for both temperatures are given. 

The paths of crystallisation are discussed. L. J. H. 

Heats of Solution and of Decomposition of Chlorine Dioxide. 
H. Booth and E. J. Boweh (J. Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 342 — 345), — 
Mixtures of chlorine dioxide and carbon dioxide were passed into 
water contained in a vacuum-jacketed calorimeter, and the rise 
in temperature was compared with that produced by the expenditure 
of a known amount of electrical energy. The heat of solution is 
6600±200 cal./mol. independent of the concentration of the solution 
produced. The heat of decomposition is 23,500 cal./mol., and was 
determined by sparking a mixture of chlorine dioxide and carbon 
dioxide in a vacuum- jacketed vessel containing a small thermo- 
couple, the rise in temperature being compared with that produced 
by the expenditure of a known amount of electrical energy through 
a heating coil. The heat of dissociation of a molecule of chlorine 
dioxide is then calculated as 0102=01+02—4000 cals., the small 
eneigy change corresponding with two vibrational quanta. Since 
the gas is stable thermally, the energy of vibration is not sufficient 
to activate a molecule chemically but electronic activation is required. 

W. H.-R. 

Graphitic Conduction in Conjugated Chains of Carbon 
Aton^. T. M. Lowry {Nature, 1925, 115, 376— 377).— If the 
view is accepted that at each stage of an isomeric change involving 
migration of an atom the intermediate double bonds of the conjug- 
ate system are ionised, it is possible to explain the mechanism of 
such an action harmoniously with Armstrong's dictum that 
“chemic^ action is reversed electrolysis." The process, called 
‘‘graphitic conduction," is analogous to metallic, and not to electro- 
lytic conduction. A. A. E* 

Conductivity Measurements of Very Dilute Solutions. H. 
Rehy [Z, Ekktrochem,, 192$, 31, 88—95). — -For conductivity 
measurements in very dilute solutions, the use of “ ultra-pure " 
water can be avoided if the impurity in “ conductivity water be 
limited to the least practicable amount of carbonic acid the influence 
of which on the conductivity may be calculated on the basis of the 
law of mass action. A simple method is described for testing the 
compliance of a sample of water with this condition. The solubility 
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of a number of sparingly soluble oxides has been determined in this 
way by conductivity measurements and the results are in good 
agreement with those obtained by conductometric titration and 
(where possible) gravimetric analysis. N. H. H. 

Velocity of the Hydrogen Ion in Gels under the Action 
of the Electric Current. 'N. Isgaeischev and A. Pomeeanzeva 
(Z. EUUrochem., 1925, 31, 101). — ^An answer to the e:^lanation 
offered by liesegang 1924, 30, 449) of the “inertia’’ of the 
hydrogen ion in gels, previously described by the authors (A., 1924, 
ii, 90). Experiment shows that there is no appreciable difference 
in the velocity of the hydrogen ion whether JV^- or 2i?'-sulphuric acid 
be used. N. H. H. 

M%ration of Ions in Solid Electrolytes. C. Tubahdt and 
H. Eeikhold {Z, Elektrochem,j 1925, 31, 84 — 88). — ^A reply to the 
suggestion of Le Blanc and Kroger (this voL, ii, 41) that the 
unidirectional ion migration in solid electrolytes foimd previously 
by the authors is a consequence of the prevailing experimental 
conditions. For a given substance, it is always the same ion which 
moves by diffusion and current conductance, irrespective of the 
conditions, K. H. H. 

Diffosicm Potential and Transport Number of Hydro- 
chloric Acid in Concentrated Solution. S. E. Cabtee and 
F. M. Lea {J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 127, 487-494).~The diffusion 
potentials between jy-hydrochloric acid and solutions of concentra- 
tion from 1*0 — 11*5.S' have been investigated. The usual diffusion 
potential formula requires correction for the vapour pressure of the 
solutions, and for the variation of transport numbers between 
solutions of widely differing concentration. If e' is the observed 
potential of a cell with transport of the type 

(Pt)H2lHCl(C?2)lHCl(0,)fH2{Pt), 
and E' that of a cell without transport of the type 

(Pt)H2lHCl{C2),HgCllHglHgCl,Ha(<7,)iH,(Pt), 
the diffusion potential tt can be expressed by the relation 
7r==^'*~€'+^T/4FJog 

where b is the barometric pr^ure, c and c' are the vapour pressures 
of the dilute and concentrated solutions, respectively. By means 
of this formula the diffusion potentials between hydrochloric acid 
soiutaoiis have been calculated from observations on the above 
types cff cells, and the results are satirfaetorily confirmed by measure- 
ments on oxMationr-reduction cells of the type 

a almiiar wit^ut transport. The values are, however, much 
higher than those oaletilated from conductivity-viscosily data 
assuming a constant transport number. The results confirm the 
equation of Bolezalek (A,, 1898, ii, 421) for the calculation of the 
EnM*E. of a concentration cell from vapour-pr^isure measureudents, 
and show that the caJoniel—mereury electrode is suitable as an 
anodically reversible electrode in concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

W. H.-E. 
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Measurements in Series with the Gas Cell. E. Wohlisch 
(Biochem, Z., 1924, 153, 129 — 130). — simple arrangement is 
described for rapidly connecting any one of a series of gas electrodes 
Tsitb a potassium chloride-calomel electrode, J. P. 

Concentration Cells in Methyl Alcohol. II. Solutions 
containing Tetraethylammonium Iodide. J. Gbant {Trans, 
Faraday Soc,, 1924, 20, 385—390; cf. A., 1924, i, 150). — ^Using 


ammonium iodide of different dilutions were made, and the electro- 
motive forces measured at 25°. The transport numbers of the 
cation calculated from these results by the equation of Nernst are 
appreciably lower than those obtained by Carrara (A., 1903, ii, 708), 
using the direct method, but like the latter they increase with the dilu- 
tion, and reach an approximately constant value of 0-280 atvery great 
dilutions, and this may be taken as the true transport number when 
complex ions no longer exist. The form of the curves indicates 
that the term Uc in the Nernst equation does not really represent 
the value of the transport number for the mean dilution of the 
two solutions used. W. H.-R. 

Overvoltage as a Function of Current Density and the 
Edfecte of Time, Temperature, Stirring, Pressure, Nature 
of Surface, and of a Superimposed Mtemating Current, 
W. D. Habkins and H, S. Adams (J. Physical Ohem., 1925, 29, 
205 — ^219). — ^The overvoltage of hydrogen on mercury is proportional 
to the logarithm of the current density at 20°. No appreciable 
variation of the hydrogen overvoltage on mercury vdth the pressure 
(1/36—3 atm.) was found over a wide range of current density. For 
a range of temperature of 0 — 80°, the overvoltage is lowered about 
2 millivolts per degree and all the curves exhibit considerable time 
hysteresis. The effect of rotating the cathode is to cause a decrease 
in the overvoltage on mercury, gold, polished and rough platinum. 
Stirring with gaseous hydrogen lowers the overvoltage on a tin cathode 
and subsequent rotation of the cathode has no further effect; When 
the current density is kept constant the overvoltage increases with 
time. Superposition of an alternating current (frequency 15 — 1800 
and current density 1—200) lowers the overvoltage except on smooth 
or rough copper, on which the overvoltage is raised. The relation 
between the overvoltage and the current density was examined at 
25° with cathodes of platinum, turgsten, molybdenum, monel 
metal, nickel, gold, silver, copper, tantalum, mercury, cadmium, 
and tin. A rough cathode gives a lower overvoltage than a smooth 
at the same apparent current density. Members of the same 
family of elements in the periodic system have nearly the same 
overvoltage. M. B. D. 

Overvoltage and Sijrface Forces at tlm tead Cathod S; 

G:^sroNE {Tram, Faraday Soc,^ 1925^ ^vanpe proof^^ 
minimum overvoltage is said to he a measure of the free energy 
the reaction 2H when the total concentration of ga^ '^t tl^^ 
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electrode is sufficient to overcome the capillary forces at the electrode 
and so permit bubble formation. The influence of the surface 
tension of the eiectrol 3 rte on overvoltage has been exammed.^ ]V!I^- 
tures of water with ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetic acid, iso- 
butyl alcohol, isoamyl alcohol, and ^obutyric acid were used con- 
taining sulphuric acid, also buffer solutions in ethyl alcohol and 
^-sodium hydroxide in ethyl alcohol. The addition of ethyl or 
methyl alcohol or acetic acid lowers the tension of the gas-electrolyte 
surface and also lowers the overvoltage, iso Amyl alcohol and iso- 
butyric acid cause the overvoltage &st to increase and then to 
decrease. 

Blectro-endosmosis. III. F. Faiebrotheb and H. Masoun 
(J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 322—327; cf. J., 1924, 125, 2319).— 
Using a diaphragm of carborundum powder, the influence of ardo^ 
and cations on electro-endosmosis and on the difference of potential 
across the diaphragm have been investigated. Cations^ tend to 
annul the original negative charge of the carborundum in water ; 
this effect increases with the valency of the cation, and, with ter- 
and quadri- valent ions the charge becomes positive and ris^ 
maximum at a concentration of about N /4000. In the case of Ai 
and Th*”* ions the sign of the charge is reversed at a concentration 
of a few micro-mols. per litre. With potassium salts in very low 
concentrations, the charge is slightly more negative than in water, 
but becomes less negative with increasing concentration. Amons 
have comparatively little effect. These results resemble those 
obtained by Kruyt (A., 1918, ii, 289) for the effects, of cations on 
stream potentials in capillary tubes. W. H.-R. 

E&ct of Superposed Alternating Current on the Anodic 
Solution of Gold in Hydrochloric Acid. A. J. Allmahh and 
V. S. Pttei {Trans. FaroMy 8oc., 1925; advance proof). — ^The 
experiments were made with a gold anode, a platinum cathode, and 
dilute hydrochloric acid as electrolyte. Without the alternating 
current the gold anode begins to dissolve at a certain potential, but 
on increasiDg the current density the anode becomes passive. By 
increasing the strength of hydrochloric acid, the potential range over 
which the gold remains active is increased. Ihirther increase in 
anodic potential results in evolution of chlorine. Measurements were 
made of the effect of variation in the frequency, the A.C./D.C. ratio, 
the concentration of the e]ectrol 3 rte, and the temperature. Potential 
readings were first taken until chlorine was evolved. This gives the 
D.C. current density up to which gold remains active. Taking this 
current density as a standard, altematli^ currents in the ratio of 
0*5, 1 , and 2 were suojessively supe:^sed, and TOtential leadings with 
incr^sing B.C. were taken recording (a) anomo potentials, (6) D.C. 
cuirent densiti^ up to that at which gold is dissolved, (c) D.C. current 
densities at which chlorine is first evolved, and (d) ceU voltages. 
The activity is defined as the limiting direct current density to which 
a gold cathode can be subjected without exhibiting passMty, and 
the percentage increase compared with the value when using di^t 
current is found to increase with (1) increase in acid concentration, 
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(2) increase of temperature, (3) increase of the ratio A.C./D.C., and 
(4) decrease of frequency. The dissolution potential of gold is 
found to be lower (1) the higher the A.C./D.C. ratio, (2) the lower 
the frequency; and the potential of gold at current density at 
which dissolution ceases is lower the higher the frequency. Acid 
concentration and A.C./D.C. ratio have little effect on this value. 
The potential of initial chlorine evolution is lower (1) the greater the 
A.C./D.C. ratio, (2) the lower the acid concentration. The effect of 
frequency here is small. A theory is put forward to explain these 
results. L. L. B. 

Effect of Superposed Alternating Current on the Polarisable 
Primary Cell Zinc-Sulphuric Acid-Carbon. I. Low 
Frequency Current. A. J. Allmahd and V. S. Puri (Proc. 
Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 126 — 137). — ^When an alternating current 
is superposed on the primary cell, amalgamated zinc-sulphuric 
acid-carbon, the delivery of direct current from the latter is increased. 
By studying the behaviour of each electrode separately, when an 
alternating current is passed through it alone by means of an 
auxiliary electrode, it has been shown that, contrary to Brown’s 
conclusion (A., 1914, ii, 332), the influence of the alternating current, 
at least up to frequencies of about 400, is confined almost exclusively 
to the carbon electrode, a marked depolarisation of the hydrogen-ion 
discharge therefore taking place. The effect becomes relatively 
greater as the strength of the alternating current increases, but 
increase in periodicity reduces the influence. It is suggested that 
the oxygen discharged during the anodic pulse of the alternating 
current, by combining with or displacing the '‘ active ” hydrogen 
at the cathode, lowers the electrolytic solution pressure of the 
latter. The small effect on the zinc electrode is also in the direction 
of a depolarisation, indicating that, as the electrode behaves re- 
versibly m the absence of an alternating current, the latter causes 
a dissolving zinc anode to act like a more electropositive metal. 

M. S. B. 

Anodic Purification of Mercury. E. Brummbr and S, voh 
NIray-Szab6 (Z. EleJdrochem., 1925, 31, 95—97). — An apparatus 
Is described m which mercury is purified electrolytically . A rotating 
cup containing the mercury forms the anode. It is constructed so 
as to stir the electrol 5 rte, which is a solution of mercurous nitrate 
acidified with nitric acid. The cathode is of platinum. Base metals 
are thus dissolved out. The results of the purification are described. 

N. H, H. 

Electrolytic Corrosion of Ferrous Metals. W, M. Thornton 
and J. A. BLarle {Trans. Faraday Soc-, 1925; advance proof). — 
" Forced eiectrol 3 rtic corrosion ” tests are described, in which the 
specimen is used as anode in a bath of dilute sulphuric acid. During 
test the anode is kept covered with a film of molecular oxygen. No 
appreciable amount Of gas is given off, except mth the rustl^^ 
metals. By plotting loss of weight against ampdre-hours, straight 
lines are obtained which indicate that there is no skin effect. A 
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table is given 'which shows that the alloys investigated fall into tw^o 
groups. It appears that every ferrous alloy has a definite rate of 
corrosion if the conditions are kept constant, but it is probable 
that r^istance to air corrosion will always be less than to anodic 
corrosion. L. L. B. 

laectrolysis of Nitrobenzene with the Mei^cury Dropping 
Cathode. I. Reduction Potential of Nitrobenzene. II. 
Influence of the Cathodic Potential on the Adsorption of 
Nitrobenzene. M. Shikata (Trails, Faraday Scr,, 1925 ; advance 
proof).— I. Current-voltage curves for the reduction of nitro- 
benzene in hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, and various salt 
solutions have been determined with the dropping mercury electrode. 
The concentration of the nitrobenzene was 4-47 x 10"^ and 4-47 x 10”® 
mol./litre. The influence of hydrogen-ion concentration on the 
satumtion current was investigated. In presence of nitrobenzene, 
deposition of hydrogen takes place at a much less negative cathodic 
polarisation. If the reduction proceeds according to the equation 
{l)Ii-N02+2H->R‘NO+H20,or(2)B-lSr02+4H->E^NH-OH+H:20, 
the reduction potential from (1) is 

^==:^BTI2F log,p^l[K]^-BTI2Flog, 
being a constant under the experimental conditions. In hydro- 
chloric acid solution the observed reduction potentials are in agree- 
ment with this formula, but in sodium hydroxide solution the 
reduction potentials are more positive. A theory is advanced to 
explain these results, involving the adsorption of the.nitrobenzene at 
the mercury interface according to the well-known adsorption 
isotherm Neutral salts exert a salting-out efiect. 

n. The current-potential curves indicate that the occurrence of a 
mmi m um is due to a desorption effect of the nitrobenzene on the 
mercury surface. Prom a consideration of electro-adsorption, the 
conclusion is reached that reducibility is favoured by increase in 
adsorption. In alkaline solution the oxygen of the nitro group 
appears to be attached more closely to the mercury surface and less 
firmly held in the nitrobenzene molecule. The possible utilisation of 
the observed facts in micro-analysis is pointed out. L. L. B. 

Electrolysis of Solutions of Potassiimi Oxalate with a Tin 
Anode and an Electrometric Deterinination of the Consti- 
tution of the Complex Anions Formed. P. H. Jeffeby {Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1924, 20, 392— 401).— The electrolysis of 0-5— 3N- 
solutions of potassium oxalate has been examined at 14— 18®, using 
a tin anode. For currents of 0-4— 0-01 amp. the tin dissolves first 
to lom a complex ^on according to the scheme, 

am the subetaime K^n(0A)a32® isolated- At this 

stage no g36 is evolv^ but after a time, which depends on the 
current density and the concentration of the anolyte, the current 
suddenly di^ps. , At thfe point, the anode is covered 'with a fine 
black dep^it of tin, and^if this is not removed, oxygen begins to be 
evolved; if the electrolysis is cemtinued the whole of the stannous 
complex undergoes ano&c oxidation with the production of staimic 
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complex ions of the type {Sn(C204)3}'' ; a solid substance derived from 
quadrivalent tin is formed which may be either Sn(C204)2 or 
E2Sn(Co04)3. Up to this point, no tin is deposited on the cathode. 
The anode potential remains constant over a wide range of current 
densities if the surface is kept free from finely-divided metal and 
from products of electrolysis, but if these accumulate the potential 
may i&e to 9 volts referred the hydrogen electrode as zero, the current 
being 0*1 amp. The change from complex stannous ion formation to 
that of anodic oxidation is very rapid. A method for the deter- 
mination of the composition of complex ions by measurements of 
potential, viscosity, and resistance is described, for details of which 
the original must be consulted. W. H.-R. 

Electro-deposition of Manganese. II. A. J. Allma.ni> and 
A. N. Campbell (Trans, Faraday Soc., 1924, 20, 379 — 384; cf. A,, 
1924, ii, 555). — ^The best conditions for the deposition of pure 
manganese consist in the electrolysis of a solution containing 
manganous and ammonium sulphates separated by a diaphragm 
from the anode solution, which contains ammonium sulphate. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration is kept at 10'® to 10'® by the 
addition of sulphuric acid or ammonia during the electrolysis. 
The temperature should be 30® and the current density at the cathode 
from 10 to 15 amp./dm.^; under these conditions a current efficiency 
of 30 to 35% can be obtained with a rotating cathode. If an ebonite 
burnisher is pressed very lightly against the rotating cathode, the 
character of the deposit is much improved whilst the efficiency 
may rise to as much as 54%. No advantage is gained by super- 
posing an alternating current on the direct current, or by using 
the chloride instead of the sulphate. Electrolytic manganese 
contains considerable quantities of dissolved hydrogen, but is still 
brittle when the latter is removed. W. H.-R. 

Potentiometric investigation of the Reduction of Perman- 
ganate by Ferrous Ion and Iodine Ion. E. Muller and H. Mol- 
LERma {2. anorg. Chem,^ 1924, 141, 111 — 118)*— The reactions 
between permanganate and ferrous sulphate, and permanganate and 
potassium iodide, in sulphuric and hydrochloric acid solutions, have 
been studied potentiometrically. For the former reaction in sulphuric 
acid solution, Mn04'+^E'®*^+8H*“Ma**+bPe**‘-|-4H20, the end- 
point potential % is +0*65 volt if the permanganate is added 
to the iron solution, and +0*76 volt if the ferrous salt is added 
to the permanganate solution. In hydrochloric acid solution, is 
+0*67 volt (permanganate added to iron), or +0*66 volt (iron 
added to permanganate). In sulphuric acid solution the second 
reaction is complicated by a secondary reaction resulting in the 
formation of iodate, and in hydroehlorio acid solution, by the 
formation of iodine chloride. L. L. B. 

Kinetics and Mechanism of Reaction of the Reduction 
Ferric Salts by Thiosnlphate in Weakly Acid Solution, j. 
Holluta and A. Martini (2. anorg^ OAm., 1924, 140, 206—226).-^ 
The velocity of reduction of ferric ehtoiMe by sodium thiosulphate 
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in the presence of dilute hydrochloric acid was studied. No con- 
sistent velocity constant could he obtained on any assumption as 
to the order of the reaction, principally owing to the accelerating 
influence of the iron in acid solution. In neutral solution, excess 
of ferric chloride retards the reaction, as does excess of thiosulphate 
in both neutral and acid solutions. Neutral salts retard the reac- 
tion. The facts are explained on the assumption that the reaction 
takes place in two stages, a preliminary (rapid) equilibrium Fe*'’+ 
2 HS 20 /=[Fe{S 203 ) 2 ]'+ 2 H" being followed by the slow reaction 
[Fe(S2U3)2]'+Fe"’=2Fe**+S406". The influence of neutral salts 
and the retarding influence of excess of ferric chloride in very low 
acid concentration are then in accord with Bronsted’s theory (A., 
1922, ii, 699). L. J. H. 

Occurrence of Iodine in Nature. IV. Evolution of 
Elementary Iodine from Sea Water. T. von Fellenberg 
(Biochem. Z,, 1924, 152, 132 — 134). — ^The rate of loss of iodine from 
sea-water (from Capri and Isle of Wight) has been deter min ed. 
Lighting conditions have little eflect on the rate of loss, which is 
chiefly dependent on the access of air, and surface exposed. J. P. 

Reactions between Solid Phases. IV. J. A. Hedvall and 
J. Hexjbeeger {Z. anorg. Ohrni., 1924, 140, 243 — ^252). — ^A reply 
to the criticism of Balareff (A., 1924, ii, 611). Further experiments 
are described showing that reaction does occur between substances 
that have been carefully dried, although the presence of water may 
slightly lower the temperature at which reaction begins and facilitates 
its completion. The suggestion that surface melting occurs is 
examined and rejected. L. J. H. 

Influence of Emulsoids on the Rate of Dissolution of Zinc 
in Solutions of Lead, Nickel, and Copper Salts. J. N. Friend 
and J. S. Tddmus (Inst. Metals, Mar., 1925; advance copy, 7 pp.). — 
Agar reduces the rate of dissolution of metallic zinc in solutions 
of lead acetate according to the logarithmic law ; the rate is increased 
by an increase of temperature or by a rise in the concentration 
of the lead salt. The percentage retardation of dissolution of zinc 
in solutions of copper sulphate containing small quantities of agar 
is reduced by a rise in temperature above 15°, contrary to the usual 
behaviour. Sucrose retards the dissolution of zinc in nickel sul- 
phate solutions considerably, but has little action in the case of 
copper sulphate or lead acetate solutions. [Cf. B., 1925, 246.] 

A. R. P. 

Some Metallic Couples Decomposing Water at the Ordinary 
Temperature. E. 8, and J. E. Myers (J. Chem. Soc,, 

1925, 1^, 495—496), — ^Very active metallic couples are obtained 
by placing clean magnesium sheet in a 2% ammonium chloride 
solution containing 0*2% of crystallised nickel chloride, ferrous 
stiiphate, or cobalt chloride. The resulting deposits of copper are 
of very fine texture and very adherent and the couples decompose 
water vigorously for a few minutes, then more slowly, the hydrogen 
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evoiution continuing for several hours, especially in the presence 
of 0‘1% of amnioniuni chloride. A. E. P. 

Kinetics of the Oxidation of Thiocarbamide by Charcoal. 

H. Feeuhdlich and A. H. Fischee {Z, physikaL Chem,, 1925, 114, 
413 — 429; cf. A., 1916, ii, 238). — ^The oxidation of thiocarbamide 
in solution by blood charcoal is similar to the oxidation of phenyl- 
thiocarbamide under the same conditions, and is regarded as follow- 
ing the equation 2CS(NH2)2+02=02H4N4S+2H20+S. The course 
of the reaction was followed hy manometric measurement of the 
velocity of oxygen absorption, but in some cases the decrease of 
thiocarbamide concentration was followed by titration. In the 
first stages, the reaction is an adsorption catalysis. The velocity 
depends on the quantity of thiocarbamide adsorbed by the charcoal, 
and follows the equation (i) dzldt=k(alq+sa), where dz is the amount 
of oxygen adsorbed in the time dt, a the adsorbed quantity of thio- 
carbamide, and q and s are constants. The velocity also depends 
on the quantity of oxygen adsorbed on the surface, and the kinetics 
of the reaction can be explained by supposing that the two sub- 
stances replace one another. If dzjdt^kab, where h is the adsorbed 
oxygen, and assuming that b=^llq+sa, the equation (i) is obtained. 
The influence of oxygen pressure on the velocity of the reaction 
is ^en by the equation dzjdt^kp^^. The temperature coeflSlcient 
is 1*62 for 10"^, and is in keeping with the Arrhenius formula. The 
reaction products are preferentially adsorbed by the charcoal, 
owing to file fact that they drive out both the oxygen and the thio- 
carbamide. Urethane also checks the reaction, and the retardation 
increases with rise in the homologous series. Hydrocyanic acid 
has a retarding influence only at low concentrations of thiocarbamide, 
at which the hydrocyanic acid and thiocarbamide adsorption were 
of the same order of magnitude. L. L. B* 

Influence of some Non-mfiammable Vapours of Organic 
Liquids on the Limits of Inflammability of Mixtures of 
Inflammable Gases and Air. III. W. P. Joeissejst and J, C. 
Mbitwissen (i?£c. trav. cMm., 1925, 44, 132 — 140; cf. A., 1924, i, 
253; this vol., ii, 53).— The effect of the vapours of carbon tetra- 
chloride, di- and tri-chloroethylene, tetrachloroethylene, and tetra- 
and penta-chloroethane, on the explosion limits of pure methane, 
carbon monoxide, acetylene, and hydrogen has been investigated. 
In every instance, there is a fall in the lower explosion limit with 
di- and tri-chloroethylene, whilst in the case of hydrogen, a similar 
effect is also produced by tetrachloroethylene and tetra- and penta- 
chloroethane. [Cf. B., 1925, 234,] P. M. H. 

Catalysis and the Inversion of Sucrose by Acetic Acid. E. 
Saillaeo {M<m, Sci., 1925, 15, 10 — 12). — ^The effect of the addition 
of orgamc and inorganic salts on the rate of inversion of sucrose 
by acetic acid is studied. Potassium acetate and sodium formate 
entirely prevent the inversion and sodium sulphate exerts a retarding 
influence. Sodium chloride and nitrate, magnesium chloride and 
sulphate accelerate the reaction. The non-inversion of the sucrose 
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precipitated from beet molasses by glacial acetic acid may hence 
be ascribed to the anticatalytic influence of the organic salts present. 

W. E. E. 

[Negative] Catalysis. H. W. Uj^derwood, jun. {Proc, Nat- 
Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 78—80). — The so-called stabilisers employed 
in the preservation of otherwise unstable substances form molecular 
compounds with the substance preserved and are thus true negative 
catalysts. Ether, phenol, resorcinol, and benzene are stabilisers 
for chloroform, and evidence of molecular compound formation is 
available for each of these substances. In examining 25 compounds, 
no serious contradiction to the molecular compound theory was 
found. Fugitive dyes may be protected against the action of light 
by treatment of the dyed wool or cotton with dilute solutions of 
phenol or resorcinol. J. S. 0. 

Catalysis of Hydrosylamine. A. Kubtenackeb and F. 
Wengefeld (Z, anorg- Chem., 1924, 140, 301 — 319).— Investigations 
of the action of various substances on the decomposition of hydroxyl- 
amine are described. Molybdie acid has no action in alkaline solution ; 
it acts oatal 3 d}ically in acid solution, ammonia, nitrogen, nitrous 
and nitric oxides being formed. The results with vanadic acid 
confirm those previoudy published (A., 1924, ii, 250). CojJj^er 
sulphate in acid solutions yields mainly nitrous and nitric oxides,, 
with small quantities of nitrogen; in strongly alkaline solutions 
nitrous oxide is the main product. Ferric hydroxide produces 
nitrous oxide and ammonia, cataiytically, in alkaline solutions. 
The decomposition of hot alkaline hydroxylamine solutions yields 
nitrous oxide, ammonia, and nitrogen, but no nitric oxide. The 
results are explained by assuming a rapid oxidation and reduction 
of the cataly^ by the hydroxylamine, which is itself reduced to 
ammonia in the former process. Quadrivalent vanadium, quinque- 
valent molybdenum, and bivalent iron are shown to reduce hydroxyl- 
amine to ammonia, in support of this explanation. The formation 
of nitric oxide is explain^ by assuming the reduced catalyst to be 
peroxidised and so able to oxidise some hydroxylamine more 
energetically. Previously published results of other workers are 
cited in support of the theory. S. K. T. 

Beactxon Velocity of Oxygen with Solutions of Inorganic 
Salts. I. Oxidation of Nitrites- II. Catal 3 rtic Oxidation 
of Arsenites. W, Reenders and S. I. Vles {Eec, trav, chim.y 
1925, 44, 1 — 28, 29— 46).— I. Pure sodium nitrite {from w^hich 
carbon dioxide must be excluded, since it gives rise to nitrous acid 
and nitrous oxide) is not oxidised in neutral or alkaline solution. 
Oxidation of a dilute solution by oxygen in presence of nitric acid 
is caw^ed out in a closed thermostat, with stirring so rapid that a 
oxygen results; the initial relative reaction 
measurements of the consumption 
of o:^ 3 ^n. When sodium nitrite is pr^nt in large excess, the 
velocity is indep^^nt of its concentration, but it iucieases with 
the quantity of nitric acid which is converted into nitrous acid, 
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and the reaction is bimolecular as regards the latter; no simple 
relationship exists between reaction velocity and 02 cygen concen- 
tration. The mechanism of the reaction is considered to consist 
in the oxidation of free nitrous acid to nitric oxide, nitrogen peroxide, 
and water, followed by oxidation of nitric oxide to nitrogen peroxide ; 
this reacts with water to form nitric oxide and nitric acid, which 
yields sodium nitrate and nitrous acid. The detection of nitric 
oxide, the concentration of which is determined for various mixtures 
of sodium nitrite and nitric acid, confirms the theory, as also does 
the effect of temperature changes. Potassium nitrite behaves 
like sodium nitrite. All strong acids produce the same effect, 
and salts have no catalytic influence, the accelerating action of 
iron and aluminium salts being due to their hydrolysis. 

n. Oxidation of pure sodium or potassium arsenite by free 
oxygen only occurs in alkaline solution in presence of a catalyst. 
If a copper salt is used for this purpose, a complex of unknown 
composition is formed and the order of the reaction with regard 
to it lies between 1 and 2 . The reaction velocity is proportional 
to the arsenite-ion concentration and depends on the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration, reaching a maximum with a 0*5 A^-solution of potass- 
ium hydroxide. It is unaffected by various inorganic salts, but 
retarded by glycerol and" other substances which form complexes 
wiiii copper salts in presence of alkalis. Since alteration of the 
oxygen pressure has little influence, the measured velocity cannot 
be that of direct oxidation of arsenite to arsenate. It is suggested 
that oxidation takes place in two stages : (a) Chi" complex + 
AsOg'-^Cu' complex +ASO 3 , which is shown to be a reaction of 
the same order of velocity sis the measured oxidation of arsenites, 
( 6 ) Ou' complex -f Oo -XJu?' complex, which is a very rapid reaction. 
Certain other metaffic salts do not behave like copper, since they 
do not form reducible complexes at such alkalinity that the arsenite 
is incompletely hydrolysed. • 

Carbon catalyse the oxidation of arsenite to arsenate. This 
reaction is proportional to the arsenite-ion concentration, to that 
of potassium hydroxide, and to the quantity of carbon, but is little 
influenced by the oxygen concentration. It is suggested that (a) the 
oxygen is adsorbed by the carbon and thus activated, this being a 
rapid reaction, and ( 6 ) the activated oxygen gradually converts 
the arsenite into arsenate. F. M. H. 

Periodic Dissolution of Metals. E. S. Hedges and J. E. 
Myebs {J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 445—449; of. A., 1924, ii, 325).— 
The dis^lution of magnesium in acetic, sulphuric, nitric, or ortho- 
phosphoric acid in the presence of an activating agent shows period- 
icity. In these and the previously described periodic reactions 
activation can be produced by touching the dissolving metal wit^ 
electrically deposited copp^, or by fiirst dipping the magnesium 
into solutions of copper or fe^oizs sidphate. R in the 

periodicity is favour^ by uniforinity. of of the activating 

metal, wii^ the frequency mtJi itecxeati^g Amounl^ 

pf the activating ag^ts. urdinary e^pe? is in^tiv^ but cap. be 
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activated by electrol3rtic or cheinical deposition and also by cold- 
rolling ; the activation is associated with an unstable, close-grained, 
and possibly amorphous structure. '^Naturally active” vessels 
(Zoc. cit,) can be produced by leaving glass tubes to soak for long 
periods in a mixture of colloidal platinum and gelatin hi hydro- 
chloric acid. W. H.-R, 

Unioii of Hydrogen and Oxygen in Presence of Silver and 
Gold, D, L. CHAFMAi^r, J. E. Ramsbottom, and C. G. Teotman 
{Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 92— 100).— The catai3rtic action of 
metallic gold and silver on the reaction between hydrogen and 
oxygen is prevented by the presence of a film of oxide on the surface 
of the metal. If this , be removed the metal is as active as i£ pre- 
viously heated in hydrogen. The Bone and Wheeler effect (A., 
1906, ii, 434), therefore, can apparently be simply explained by 
the removal of inhibiting oxygen by hydrogen instead of activation 
by adsorbed hydrogen. Hydrogen and oxygen will combine, 
even at ordinary temperature, in the presence of a condensed silver 
jfilm. M. S. B. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide Solution 
by An^al Charcoal : the Production of Highly Active 
Charcoals. J. B. Fieth and F. S. Watson [Trans, Faraday 
Soc,, 1924, 20, 370 — 377 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 542). — Crude animal 
charcoal dried at 120^ is comparatively inactive towards 
hydrogen peroxide, but its activity can' be slightly increased 
by heating in a vacuum or treatment with iodine. The catalytic 
activity of the charcoal purified with hydrochloric acid is greater 
than that of the crude material and can be greatly increased by 
heating in a vacuum at 600— 900®^ and still more so by sorption 
of iodine from solution followed by complete removal of the iodine 
and further heating in a vacuum. The increased activity is accom- 
panied by an increase in bulk, although repeated treatment with 
iodine increases the volume but not the cataljdic activity. On 
the other hand, after four treatments with iodine, the charcoal 
produces a vigorous oxidation of alcohol with the formation of 
aldehyde. Small quantities of mineral matter increase the activity 
owing to their action as a spacing agent, whilst larger quantities 
retard it, since the carbon particles tend to be covered and protected. 

W. H.-E. 

Comparison between the Homogeneous Thermal Decom- 
position of Nitrous Oxide and its Heterogenoud Catalytic 
Decomposition on the Surface of Platinum, C. N. Hinshel- 
WOOB and C. R. Peichaeb (J. Ghem, Soc,y 1925, 127, 327—336).— 
The heterogeneous thermal decomposition of nitrous oxide on the 
surface of a heated platinum wire between 600® and 1200® is retarded 
by the presence of oxygen and proceeds at a relatively faster rate 
at low than at high pressures. The velocity of the reaction is 
represented by the equation '“dp!j20]/d^==i[]Sr20]/(l-f6[02]), and 
the heat of activation in the catalytic reaction is 32,5(fe cal. per 
g.-moi This reaction is unimolecular, whereas the homogeneous 
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thermal decomposition of nitrons oxide is bimolecnlar and its heat 
of activation is mnch greater ; the platinum surface in the hetero- 
geneous reaction acts as an acceptor for atomic oxygen, the nitrous 
oxide probably giving its oxygen atom to the platinum, thereby 
forming a retardmg film of atomic oxygen. A. R. P. 

Catalytic Activity of Copper- V. Comparison of the Rates 
of Dehydrogenation of Various Alcohols- W. G. Palmer and 
F. H. Constable {Proc. Roy, /Soc-, 1925, A, 107, 255 — ^269 ; cf. A., 
1924, ii, 843). — ^Measurements of the rates of dehydrogenation 
of certain alcohols by supported copper films have led to the con- 
clusion that the reaction is direct, as stated by Sabatier, and that 
there is no intermediate formation of ethylene and water, as suggested 
by Ipatiev. The primary alcohols, ethyl, propyl, butyl, z^obutyl, 
and isoamyl, show equal rates of dehydrogenation and the same 
temperature coefficients. It is therefore inferred that reaction 
occurs in a unimolecular adsorption film covering the surface of 
the copper, the common radical ‘CHg-OH being in contact with the 
surface, whilst the hydrocarbon chains are perpendicidar to it. 
With isopropyl alcohol, the velocity was five times that of the others. 
Rapid poisoning of the catalyst occurred with one sample of iso- 
propyl alcohol and with i^obutyl and isoamyl alcohols. From a 
study of the decay curves a theory of poisoning has been developed, 
and on the basis of this a poisoning correction has been applied 
to . the results with i^obutyl and isoamyl alcohols, which are then 
seen to be identical in activity with ethyl alcohol. N. H, H. 

Cat^ytic Action of Copper. VI. Reproducibility of the 
Catalyst, and of the Periodic Change in its Activity, and the 
Activation of the Catalyst hy Alternate Oxidation and Reduc- 
tion. F. H. Constable {Proc, Boy, Soc., 1925, A, 107, 270 — ^279). 
— ^The reproducibility of the catalyst is attributed to 4ihe persistence 
of the granular structure throughout oxidation and reduction, 
assisted by the fireclay support and by standardising the 
conditions of oxidation. Chemical reaction occurs only when 
the alcohol molecule is adsorbed over a characteristic arrange- 
ment of copper atoms termed a reaction centre. The catalyst 
surface exposes many crystal faces as well as some amorphous 
material. There is a large variation in the number of atom centres 
lying beneath one adsorbed alcohol molecule on various faces of 
the crystal; it is thus probable that the density of reaction centres 
varies also. The periodic variation in activity may be explained 
as due to a periodic predomination of more active planes in the 
surface. The activity is controlled by at least two factors : the 
value of the heat of activation and the reaction centre density. If 
the latter is of the same order for all the types of faces exposed, 
then the heat of activation plays the greater part in deciding the 
^tivity of the surface. The variation of the temperature coefficient 
in the opposite sense to the activity is thus explained. N. ! H, H. / 

Catalytic Action of Copper. VII. Efect of Pressure on 
the Rate of Dehydrogenation of Alcohols. F. H. Constable 
(Proc, Boy, 8oc,, 1925, A, 107, 279— 280).— The validity of . the 
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assumption that reaption occurs in a covering 

the surface of the copper has been demonstrated by measuring the 
rate of dehydrogenation of ethyl and butyl alcohols under pressures 
ranging from 10 to 140 cm. of mercury, when the velocity of reaction 
was found to be independent of the pressure. The observations 
show further that the mean life of a molecule in the activated layer 
does not alter appreciably under the conditions studied, 

N. H. H, 

Mechanism of Kolhe’s Electix^ynthesis. R. A. Gibson (/. 
Chem. Soc,y 1925, 127, 475 — 486). — ^The production of triohloro- 
methyl tricfaloroacetate by the electrolysis of a normal solution 
of trichloroacetic acid is independent of the current density at the 
anode within wide limits. No formation of ester occurs unth the 
polished platinum or iridium anode acquires a potential of 2*35 
volts, at which point a marked decrease occurs in the amount of 
free oxygen evolved, but this critical potentxar does not represent 
the discharging potential of the trichloroacetate ion. The reaction 
is not determined solely by the anode potential, but the nature and 
state of the anode are important factors ; thus no ester formation 
takes place at anode potentials of 3 volts when anodes of gold or of 
platinum or glass are used. The synthesis is not due to the union 
of disch^ged anions, as suggested by Crum Brown and Walker 
(A., 1891, 1192, 1193), but to direct oxidation by the oxygen 
developed at the anode {cf. Eolbe, AnncAen, 1849, 69, 279), according 
to the reactions (oi) R-C02H+B'-C02H+0==RR'+2C02+Hs0, or 
(b) R-0(^+R'-COaH+p=~R<30^'+ or (c) R-C02H+ 

OssR'OS-j-COg. Peculiarities are noted in the b^aviour of 
platinum anod^ which have been polarised for many hours at a 
low potential. The^ are due to the existence of a- and p-forms of 
platinum ; th%former has a limited oxidising power but accelerates 
the iieaction 0+0 — > Og, whilst the latter has high oxidising power 
and retards the same reaction. The a-f orm is produced by prolonged 
polarisation. W. H.-R. 

Reactions in the Lead Accumulator. A. Lottebmoseb and 
M. GEtirzNEB (Z. anorg. Chem., 1924, 140, 93— 115).— The potential 
of each plate sep^ately has been determined during charge and 
discl^ge at varying current strengths and with acid of different 
denMty, and from this the separate capacities of the plates are 
conddered. The theory of Dolezalek completely accounts for the 
observed results. The capacity of the accumulator is the less the 
more rapidly it is dischai^ed, mainly owing to incomplete diffusion 
of acid inte the porous layer. This effect is far more apparent at 
the peroxide than at the lead plate. The capacity is also greatest 
lor the concentration of acid which has the greatest conductivity 
{d The recovery curves after charge and discharge are also 

L. J. H. 

_ Electrolysis of some Tin Alloys. R. KssBaKH and P, G. vqn 
Rbhenbtteg (Z. anorg, Chem,^ 1924, 440, 1—21), — In continuation 
of previous work (A., 1924, ii, 723, 724) the electrolytic conductivity 
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of fused lead-tin, tin -bismutli, and antimony-tin alloys was studied. 
Tn each case the electrolytic effect increases to a limit with increasing 
current density. The maximum electrolytic effect is obtained 
with equimolecular mixtures. In each case the tin goes to the cathode 
in accordance with its “ conductance capacity ’’ as defined by 
Benedicks (Jahrb. RadioaMiv,, 1916, 13, 381). [See B., 1925, 211.] 

L. J. H. 

Electrolysis of Molten Amalgams of Lead, Tin, and 
Bismuth. B. Kebmann and A. Kapaun [with Budan^] {Z. anorg, 
Ohem,, 1924, 140, 183 — ^205; cf. preceding abstract). — ^In the elec- 
trolysis of amalgams of lead, tin, and bismuth, the lead, tin, and 
mercury, respectively, migrate to the cathode in agreement with 
the rule that the component having the greater conductance 
capacity should do so. In the case of the lead amalgam, consider- 
able diffusion occurred after the alloy had become solid (at the 
ordinary temperature). The general rules previously reported 
were aU followed, although the limiting value of the electrolysis 
effect {with increasing current density) was not quite reached. 
[See B., 1925, 211.] L. J. H. 

Photographic Reversal. H. Arens (Z. 'physikal. Ohem., 1925, 
114, 337—386). — Three types of photographic reversal are described. 
The first type (solarisation) is caused by the continued action of 
the same kind of energy, and in place of the Luppo-Cramer theory, 
which is shown to have little experimental support, another is 
advanced, involving the coagulation of the silver of the grain sur- 
face. By means. of this theory, a number of phenornena are ex- 
plained. The second t3rpe of reversal is that caused by the super- 
position of different l^ds of energy. The Villard-effect (white 
light — >’Rontgen rays) and the Clayden-effect (spark light — white 
light) are cl<Bely similar, and can be traced to. solarisation. The 
Herschel effect (red light — > white light) is shown to be dependent 
on the presence of potassium bromide, bromine ions or molecules, 
and is supposed to be due to the desensitising action of potassium 
bmmide for red light. The third type of reversal is that due to 
addition of the image substance (desensitisation) . This phenomenon 
is classed by the author with the Herschel effect, and regarded as 
being due to the oxidation by light of the silver of the grain surface, 
in presence of bromine molecules or ions. [Of. B., 1925, 266.] 

L. L. B. 

Photocatalytic Effect of Neutral Salts. G. Bbeoeb (J?eo. 
trav. chim., 1925, 44,47 — 67). — The decomposition of uranyl formate 
in formic acid solution, U^O2(HCO2)2+3H-C02H=U^(HCOg)4+ 
GO2+2H2O, was followed by determining the decrease in acidity, 
and for this ionic reaction the influence of neutral salts is large. 
The sa-lt effect is small for the non-ionic transformation of o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde to o-nitrosobenzoic acid, observed in dilute acetone 
solution. The magnitudes of the salt effects are in good agreement 
with the activity theory which Bronsted postulated for dark reac- 
tions (A., 1922, ii, 699), whence it seemS that these photocatalytic 
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reactions are identical. The influence of neutral salts is also 
studied in the case of the decomposition in light of a weakly acid 
solution of each of 9 complex cobalt salts. Here the matter is more 
compKoated and the activity theory can be applied only qualita- 
tively ; with high salt concentrations, a secondary effect is super- 
imposed, which, according to the positive or negative charge of 
the light-sensitive complex, is retarding or accelerating. 

F. M. H. 

Realisation of Chemical Reactions in Compressors. M. 
Bbtjtzkus {CompL rend., 1925, 180, 429 — 131; cf. this voL, ii, 
215).— The conditions obtaining in Diesel gas engine cylinder are 
recommended as providing a general method for the promoting of 
chemical reaction in gaseous systems. J. S. C. 

Mercn^ Helide. J. J. Manibv {Ncdure, 1925, 115, 337 ; cf . 
this vol., ii, 57). — The simplest fonnula for mercury helide is H^e. 

A, A. E. 

Higher Oxides of Silver. I. Ag203. P. JnstSA ifJhem- 
1926, 19, 3—9). — ^BUigher oxides of silver are formed by the 
energetic oxidation of metfSlic silver or of silver salts, and contain 
either the monoxide, Ag202, alone or the sesquioxide, ^2^3, together 
with the monoxide and varying amounts of the silver salt from 
which they are prepared. The higher oxide does not appear to be 
oa]^ble of separate existence and is easily decomposed by heating 
tike compounSs containing it to temperatures just below 100® ; 
for example, Ag7N0ii=3^202+AgN03+02. By extracting the 
product of this reaction with boiling water tbe oxide, AggOg, remains 
insoluble in an almost pure state. This oxide catalytically acceler- 
ates the decomposition of the sesquioxide. A. B. P. 

Beryllium. I. Beryllium Sulphate and its Hydrates. 
F. Kbauss and H. Geblacjh {Z. anorg. Chem., 1924, 140, 61—80). — 
Beryllium sulphate tetrahydrate may be crystallised from sligMy 
acid solution. On heating, any smaller proportion of water may be 
obtained, but vapour-pressure measurements indicate that only 
the tetra- and di-hydn^tes, and possibly the monohydrate, exist 
as pure substan<^. The anhydrous salt may be prepared either 
by dissolving beryllium oxide in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
washing off the excess acM with absolute alcohol, or by heating 
the tefrahydrate at 400® for 1 hr. Loss of sulphur tiioxide does 
not occur until the temperature is raised to 5^®. The hexa- 
and hepta-hydrates, although frequently referred to in the Eterature, 
do nofi exist. L. J. H. 

K i ne tic Studies on Solid Metals. Decomposition of the 
Ckmapound Al2Zn3 . W. Peaekkel and W, Goez {Z. Metcdlh., 
1925, 17, 12—21). — The compound Al2Zn3 is stable only above 
256® ; at lower temperatures it decomposes into its elements with 
evolution of heat and contraction in volume. A specimen quenched 
from 400® in water at 0® soon attains a temperature of 40® or more 
when removed from the water, whilst its volume is reduced by 
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0*33%. Calorimetric measurements of the rate of rise of temper- 
ature and dilatometric measurements of the volume change show 
that the decomposition is strictly a unimolecular action. [Cf. jB., 
1925, 175.] A. R. P. 

Double Chromates of the Rare Earths and Alkali Metals. 
L Double Chromates of Lanthanum and Potassium. 6. 
Caeobbi (Afti B, Accad, Lined, 1924, [v], 33, ii, 416 — 420). — In- 
vestigation of the isotherm for 25° of the system La 2 (Cr 04 ) 3 -- 
El 2 Cr 04 ““H 20 indicates the existence of hydrated double chromates 
vdth the components in the molecular proportions 1 : 1 : 2, 1 : 3 ; 2, 
1:4:2, 1 : 4*5 : 2, and 1:5:2. T. H. P. 

Double Sulphates of Rare Earth and Alkali Metals. II. 
Neodymium and Potassium Sulphates. F. Zambonini and V, 
Caglioti {Atti B. Accud, Lined, 1924, [v], 33, ii, 385 — 389). — ^The 
various double neodymium potassium sulphates are described. [Of. 
this vol., ii, 222.] T. H, P. 

Mechanism of the Reaction in the Reduction of Titanium 
Tetracldoride with Hydrogen and the Behaviour of the 
Reduction Products in a Vacuum. R. Schmidt {Ber., 1925, 
68, [jB], 400—404; cf. A., 1923, ii, 769). — ^Titanium dichloride, 
almost free from oxygen, is obtained by the thermal decomposition 
of titanium trichloride in a carbon tube at temperatures not greatly 
exceeding 600° ; if glass or quartz tubes are used oxygen is abstracted 
from the silica with consequent production of oxygenated compounds. 
At 600°/0*02 mm., titanium dichloride is slowly volatile, but the 
volatilised dichloride is decomposed and deposited in the colder 
parts of the tube as the trichloride mixed with small amounts of 
the tetrachloride. The effect is due to decomposition of the di- 
chloride into titanium and the tetrachloride and reaction of the 
latter with unchanged dichloride to give trichloride. Confirmation 
is afforded of the previous view (foe. cit.) that reduction of titanium 
tetrachloride by hydrogen is not direct, but that three reactions, 
TiCL-f H2=TiCl2+2HCl ; TiCl2+TiCl4=2TiCl5 ; 2TiGl3+2HGl== 
2TiCi4+H2> ^siy proceed simultaneously. H, W. 

Acid I^operties of Ammonium Salts in Liquid Ammonia- 
F. W. Beegsteom (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 160 — 165).— 
Ammonium salts in liquid ammonia behave as acids and react 
with most of the elements above hydrogen in the electropotential 
jseries as it is known in water. By treating various elements with 
ammonium salts in liquid ammonia the following ammonates 
have been prepared : LaL,a;iSn33,CeIs,7*5----8NH3, CeBr2,7*5~81iIH 
S'e(N03)2,0*6-0*4ISnB[3. M. B. D. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Metals. N. B. Dhae {J. Physical 
Ghm^, 1925, 29, 142— 159 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 756; 1924, ii, 486).— 
The action of nitric acid on copper, silver, mercury, and bismuth 
gives only nitrous acid and hj^ponitrous acid and not hydroxylamine, 
hydrazine, or ammonia, which are formed by hydrogenation of nitric 
acid. These four metals can only take oxygen away from nitric 
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acid and cannot add hydrogen to it. Nitrogen is formed by decom- 
position of h 3 rponitrous acid and nitric oxide from the decomposition 
of nitrous acid, M. B. D. 

Experiments with, a Hot and Cold Quartz Tube. H. 

STATOrKTGER and W. Kbeis (Hdv, OUm. Acta, 1925, 8, 71 — 74). — 
A number of unsuccessful attempts were made to isolate unstable 
substances such as solid unimoiecular NOg, red tellurium, S 2 , and 
SO by the sudden cooHng of gases from 1000® to —190®. 

G. M. B. 

Hydrol 3 rtic Decomposition of Phosphorus Trichloride. 
A. D. Mitchell (J, Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 336—342). — ^When phos- 
phorus trichloride is hydrolysed by water the solution produced 
has much stronger reducing properties when first formed than 
has a normally produced solution of phosphorous acid ; its acidity 
is 98% of the theoretical at first and gradually increases duriag 
I hr. to the maximum, probably owing to the intermediate formation 
and gradual decomposition of an oxychloride. The duration of 
increased reducing power is greater than can be attributed to the 
formation of the oxychloride, and is most probably due to the presence 
of the active tautomeric form of phosphorous acid, P(OH)^ which 
is slowly converted into the normal form HP0(0H)2. A. K. P. 

Oxidation of Tervalent Chromium by Silver Oxide in 
Alkaline Solution. F. Kaiss {Z, anorg. Chem,, 1924, 140, 337 — 
338). — ^The quantitative oxidation of chromic salts in alkaline 
solution by silver oxide is shown to proceed equally well when the 
latter is replaced by silver nitrate, chloride, carbonate, or thio- 
cyanate. Silver bromide and iodide are too insoluble to react. 

S. K. T. 

Tellurium Suboxide. A. Daimiexs (Gompi. rend,, 1924, 179, 
829—831). — -Attempts to repeat the preparation of tellurium sub- 
oxide as described by Divers and Shimoze (T., 1883, 43, 319) did 
not corroborate their results. The reactions Te+SOs — ^ TeSOs and 
TeSOg — > TeO+SOg are incomplete when pure tellurium is used, and 
the resulting substance, described as suboxide, was found to be a 
mixture of tellurium and tellurium dioxide. H. J. E. 

Occurrence of Iodine in Nature. V, Iodine Content of Air. 
T. yoH Fellbhbeeg {Bidckem, Z,, 1924, 152, 135 — 140) —Ele- 
mentary iodine is present in dew, and is demonstrable in larger 
amounts just above the ground than at higher levels of the atmo- 
sphere as the dew evaporates. J. P. 

Iron and Oxygen. P. S. Teittoh and D. Hanson (J. Iron and 
1924, 110, 90 — 121).- — ^The purest electrolytic iron that 
could be obtained by electrolysis of ferrous sodium chloride solutions 
contained 0*08% of oxygen ahd melted at 1535®. Molten iron 
will retain oxide equivalent to 0-21% of oxygen in solution at 1530® ; 
further quantities of iron oxide simply float on the surface of the 
metal. At the ordinaiy temperature, the oxygen-iron solid solu- 
tion contains 0’05% 0. The oxide in equilibrium with molten 
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iron at high, temperatures melts at 1370°. The chief eSect of oxygen 
in iron is to increase the grain size, with a corresponding decrease 
in the resistance of the metal to shock, and to reduce its ductility. 
Oxygen has no influence on the temperatures of the transformation 
points. A. E. P. 

Action of Iron on Copper at High Temperatures. P. Siebe 
{Z, Meiallk,, 1925, 17, 19 — ^21). — ^Iron has no action on pure electro- 
lytic copper at any temperature below 1100°, but ordinary tough 
pitch ’’ copper which contains cuprous oxide is rendered brittle 
and porous by heating in contact with iron at temperatures above 
750°. This is due to the reducing action of the hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide in the iron; the action of the hydrogen is the greater 
as it readily diffuses into hot copper, whereas carbon monoxide 
has only a superficial action. [Cf. E., 1925, 175.] A. B. P. 

Effects of Impurities on Copper. II. Effect of Iron on 
Copper. D. Hansoh and (Miss) G. W. Ford (J. Inst, Metals, 
1924, 32, 335 — ^361). — ^The solubility of iron in solid copper is 4% 
at 1100° and less than 0*2% at 750°, below which temperature the 
solub^fity chaises only very slightly. The large change in solubility 
at about 800° is ascribed to the transition y-iron — > a-iron. Addition 
of iron up to 0*2% rapidly lowers the electrical conductivity of 
copper • with higher percentages heat treatment has a large influence. 
The ductility of copper is unimpaired by the presence of iron, which 
also acts as a deoxidiser. [Cf . A, 1924, 833.] S. K. T. 

Preparation of Crystalline Compounds of Ferrous Salts 
and Nitric Oxide. III. W. MAnchot and E. Lieckh {Z. 
anorg, Chem., 1924, 140, 37—46; cf. A., 1914, ii, 567). — ^Ferrous 
selenate behaves like ferrous sulphate in absorbing nitric oxide 
and a similar ring test may be made with ferrous selenate and 
concentrated selenic acid. The combination is similar to that 
in the case of ferrous sulphate (cf . ii, 298), giving an equi- 
librium constant on the assumption that the combining ratio 
is 1 : 1. The crystalline compound may be prepared by saturating 
a concentrated aqueous solution of ferrous selenate (FeSe04,5H20) 
with nitric oxide in the presence of a little concentrated selenic 
acid. On adding a large excess of absolute alcohol, also saturated 
with nitric oxide, with cooling in a freezing mixture, brownish- 
black crystals appear after some hours. The crystals are unstable, 
losing nitric oxide when kept in air, but apparently the formula 
is FeSe04,N0,4H20. . L. J. H. 

Action of Ammonia on Aqueous Solutions of Ferrous Salts. 
E. Weitz and H. Mullee {Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 363— 375).— If 
gaseous ammonia is slowly passed into a sufficiently concentrated 
solution of a ferrous salt in the presence of a suitable quantity 
(2—5 mol.) of the corresponding ammonium salt in the absence 
of air, greenish-white ferrous hydroxide is precipitated initially; 
this slowly passes into solution and is replaced by the complex 
salt, which rapidly separates in the crystaDme form as the passage 
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of the gas is continued. In this manaer, ferrous chloride, bromide, 
iodide, nitrate, and perchlorate are converted into the correspond- 
ing hexammineferrous salts ^ [Fe(l!fH3)g]X2. Ferrous sulphate does 
not give a hexammine compound, but, according to the quantity 
of ammonium sulphate, either aquopentammineferrous sulphate^ 
[Fe(NH3)5H20]S04, or an additive compcmnd of this substance 
and ammonium sidphate, [Fe(NH3)5H20]S04,fNH4)2S04. Ferrous 
acetate does not yield. a crystalline hexa m mine by reason of its 
ready solubility and, on this account, solutions of ferrous acetate, 
ammonium acetate, and ammonia are well adapted to the prepar- 
ation of sparingly soluble hexammine salts by double decomposition 
with potassium bromide or iodide or ammonium perchlorate. 
Since the hexammines lose ammonia readily and quantitatively 
when heated in a current of an indifferent gas, a means is provided 
of preparing anhydrous ferrous halides. The crystalline hexam- 
mines and their solutions have the pale green colour of the hexa- 
aquo salts. lake the salts prepared in the dry way, the white 
colour of which is due to their finer state of division, they are 
unstable towards air and moisture. In consequence of the ready 
oxidisability of ferrous iron the hexammineferrous salts of power- 
fully oxidising acids, such as chloric, bromic, chromic, and per- 
manganic acids, are incapable of existence ; the solution of hexam- 
mineferrous acetate ^ves a precipitate of ferric hydroxide with 
the alkali or ammonium salts of these acids. The nitrate and 
perchlorate are stable at the atmospheric temperature, but when 
warmed in solution or suspension give a black precipitate of ferroso- 
ferric oxide ; the perchlorate ion is reduced to chloride, nitrate ion 
mainly to nitrous oxide, Hexammineferrous nitrite appears to 
exist in solution. 

The inability of ferrous solutions containing ammonium salts 
to give a precipitate of ferrous hydroxide with ammonia is 
attributed to the depression of the concentration of ferrous ions 
in consequence of ammine formation and of hydroxyl ions by 
repression of the dissociation of ammonium hydroxide to such 
an extent that the solubility product of ferrous hydroxide is not 
attained. The precipitability of ferrous hydroxide depends to 
some extent on the anion present in the solution; its formation 
is most readily repressed in the case of the sulphate, whereas with 
perchlorate some separation occurs even when ammonium per- 
chlorate and ferrous salt are present in the molecular ratio, 30 : 1, 

Manganous salts behave very similarly to ferrous salts. Mag- 
nesium salts yield crystalling ammines in strongly ammoniacal 
solution, whereas in more dilute solution complex formation is less 
in evidence. H, W, 

Gttprons Hydroxide. P. ExaBo^ (Svemk Kern. Tidshr., 36, 
202 — ^203; from Chem, Zentr,, 1924, ii, 2741).— ^<kiprous hydroxide, 
CuOH, is obtained practically pure by the interaction of cuprous 
iodide with sodium hydroxide. The exclusion of air is not essential. 
The precipitate is insoluble in ammonia, and is oxidised to the 
blue cupric state only on prolonged keeping. it. B, 
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Crystalline Cuprous Bromide. D. B. Briggs {/. Ghem, 8oc,y 
1925, 127, 496 ). — The residual liquid in the distilling flask used 
for the preparation of ethyl bromide from ethyl alcohol, bromine, 
and red phosphorus, after filtration gave a dark green solution 
and, on bofling, a white, crystalline precipitate of cuprous bromide 
when treated with copper sulphate. Under the same conditions, 
the residual liquid from the preparation of ethyl iodide 3 iielded 
cuprous iodide, A. R. P. 

Preparation of Selenic Acid. W. Manchot and A. Wirz- 
MULLER {Z. anorg, Ghem., 1924, 140, 47 — 51). — Selenic acid may 
be prepared entirely free from selenious acid by the anodic oxidation 
of the latter. The best results were obtaiued with a cathode of 
platinum, an anode of platinum covered with lead peroxide and 
surrounded by a porous pot, 5N -nitrio acid as catholyte and con- 
centrated selenious acid as anol 3 d:e, low current density, and low 
temperature ; 1*7 amp.-hrs, were required per g. of selenium dioxide 
(theoretical 0*48) and the yield was about 80% of the theoretical, 

L. J, H. 

Ultra-balance- F. Holtz and W. H. F, Kuhlmann (Ber., 
1925, 58, [B], 266—268). — ^By placing in front of the rider scale 
which carries the 5 mg. rider a second, short scale carrying a 
0*5 mg, rider an ultra-balance is constructed which is sensitive to 
SxXO"® g. with a maximal load of 20 g. The balance is fi^ed 
in the original, H,W. 

EbuHioscopic Apparatus. W. Swientoslawski, and W. 
Romer {BvU. Intemat Acad, Pol. Sci, Lettres, 1924, 59 — 62).* — 
He modified apparatus previously described (A., 1924, ii, 469) 
is altered by the introduction of a short glass-tube sleeve to sur- 
round the thermometer bulb. This improved apparatus admits of 
the determination of the b. p. with an accuracy of ±0*0015®. 
When making ebuBio&copic measurements, two such instruments 
should be us^, so that the b. p. of the solvent and solution may 
be determined simultaneously. T. H. P. 

Electrolyte-free, Watei^soluble Proteins. I. Electro- 
dialysis- W. Pauli {Biochem. Z,, 1924, 152, 355—369). — The 
general principles of electro-dialysis are discussed, and an apparatus 
having parchanent or collodion membranes, which may be used for 
the purification of water-insoluble proteins, is described. J. P. 

Laboratory Apparatus for Higb-temperature Nitrations. 
C. Khanz and R. Kopecky {Z, ges, Schiess’^ u, Sprengstcffw,, 1926, 
25 — ^26). — ^A flask is fitted with a cap cslrrying three tuhulures 
for, respectively, thermometer, stirrer, and reflux condenser. The 
joint between the flask and the cap is either packed with asbestos 
or sealed with an appropriate liquid. The other joints are made 
acid-proof in a similar manner. W. A. S. 

Laboratory Apparatus. F. A. WigGbrs {Ind, Eng, Ghem,, 
1925, 17, 141). — ^A device for saving supernatant fluids consists of 
a separating funnel, closed at the top, with a tap on its stem, and 
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haviog an inlet pipette for tlie liquid and an attachment for the 
vacuum pump. A distilling apparatus consists of a dask encased 
in an outer closed flask containing water, the latter provided with 
an inlet, a thermometer holder, and a safety valve. [Of. 1925, 
268.] D. G. H. 

Apparatus for Concentrating Specially Sensitive Solutions. 

H. ScHMALFcrss and K. Kalle (X pr. Chem,, 1925, [ii], 109, 153 — 
157). — modification of the Schuke-Tollens apparatus (A., 1892, 
1386) is described, in which an automatic regulator allows of con- 
tinuous evaporation for prolonged periods without attention. The 
solution to be evaporated is placed in a flask A and the whole 
apparatus is evacuated. From A, the solution is siphoned into 
a counterpoised flask, jB, until the increased weight in .B operates 
a reguiatii^ lever which shuts off the vacuum from jB, closes the 
siphon, and admits carbon dioxide at atmospheric pressure to B. 
The solution is thereby lifted to the top of an evaporating coil 
down which it is aUowed to drip slowly in a vacuum, the coil being 
maintained at a suitable temperature. The vapours pass off through 
a condenser and are collected. The concentrated liquid drips back 
into A. The operation continues until, owing to the diminished 
weight in B, the lever shuts off the carbon dioxide, opens the 
vacuum cock, and releases the siphon, when the cycle commences 
again. The whole apparatus can be placed in a thermostat and 
operated at constant temperature. The apparatus will evaporate 
3 litres to 100 c.c. at 40° in two days. R. B. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Radioactive Methods for the Age Determination of Minerals. 
G. Kibsch (TacA Min. MiU., 1924, 36, 147— 156).— The trust- 
worthiness of the method of determining the age of minerals from 
the lead (radium-G) /uranium ratio is discussed. It is necessary 
to know the atomic weight of the lead present in order to distinguish 
between primary lead tod radium-G; and further, it is found that 
in specimens for which this has been determined the composition 
varies from piece to piece. New estimates, in milli ons of years, 
; for broggerite from Moss, Norway, 895; pitchblende from 
Jaohymov, Bohemia, 207 ; uraninite from Morogoro, East Africa, 
605; pitchblende from Ejatanga, Belgian Congo, 550. From the 
published data for thorianite from Ceylon, the half life-period for 
thorium is calculated as !r=(l-65±0-05)xl0^® years, and the age 
of the thorianite estimated at about 150 million years. The genetic 
relationship between uranium tod thorium is discussed, and for 
thorium uranium is calculated T=63-2xl0® or 62-6x10® vears. 

L J. S. 
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Occurrence of Iodine in Nature. VII. Iodine Content of 
Rocks, Geological Formations, and Minerals, and Conditions 
for the Accumulation of Iodine in Earths. T. voh Fellenbeeg 
(Biockem, Z., 1924, 152, 153 — 171). — Iodine is present in rocks 
and sedimentary deposits in amounts considerably greater than in 
organic products. It occurs partly in acid-soluble and partly in 
acid-insoluble form, and is but slightly extracted by water. No 
relation between iodine content and given geological formations 
appears to exist. The same mineral from different sources generally 
contains the same amount of iodine, but chemically similar and 
mineralogically different specimens {e.g,, quartz) often contain very 
different amounts of iodine. The iodine present in weathered 
rocks, and still more so in the earths derived from these rocks, is 
greater than in the original unweathered rock. The accumulation 
of iodine is more evident in acid than in basic rocks and earths. 

J.P. 

Occurrence of Iodine in Nature. VIII. Evolution of 
Elementary Iodine from Earths. T. von Feixenberg, H. 
Geilingeb, and K. Schweizeb (Biochem. Z., 1924, 152, 172 — 184). 
— In the presence of oxygen earths and rocks liberate elementary 
iodine from added alkali iodide. The action is catalytic and is 
specially marked if ferric oxide and alkaline-earth carbonates be 
present. Ferrous iron is much less catalytically active. Earth 
treated with manure liberates less iodine than untreated earth. 
The smaller the catalytic activity an earth possesses the greater 
is its power of accumulating iodine. Earths of low catalytic 
power are found in districts relatively free from goitre and vice 
versa. J. P. 

Mendllite and Chlorapatite in Stony Meteorites. E. V. 

Shannon and E. S. La^en (Amer. J. Sci.^ 1925, [v], 9, 250 — 
260). — calcium phosphate sparingly present (a few hundredths 
of 1%) in certain meteoric stones was provisionally referred to 
francolite by Merrill in 1917, and was called merrillite by Wherry 
in the same year. In order to isolate sufficient material for analysis, 
0*5^ — 1 kg, samples of the material were crushed and sieved and separ- 
ated by means of an electromagnet and heavy liquids. From the 
Allegan meteorite 35 mg. of merrillite were isolated, and from the 
New Concord meteorite 58 mg. of merrillite (I) and 42 mg. of 
chlorapatite (II), which yielded : 

PgOg. CaO. Na^O. Cl. F, CO;,. InsoL Sp.gr. 

I. 35*21 44*10 16*42 trace nil nil 4*27 3*10 

II. 36*06 52*40 — 4*87 nil — 5*29 3*20 

This and two other analyses give for merrillite the formula 
3GaO,Na20,P20s. It is distinct from any known terrestrial 
imneral, and it does not belong to the apatite group, although it 
is optically uniaxial and negative (<iD=l*623, €==1*620). A search 
for merrillite amongst the apatite isolated from 25 samples of 
rocks and iron ores was unsuccessful, E, J. S. 
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Cordierite from Madras, India. M. S. Keishnak (3Iin, 
Mag., 1924, 20, 248— 251). — Cordierite of a deep violet colour and 
d 2^598 from a gaimet-siUimanite-cordierite-gneiss in the Madura 
district, Madras, gave : 

SxO^. AljOg. FegOg. PeO. MgO. CaO. IVInO. HgO. Total. 

48-37 29-22 2-20 7-07 9-54 1-92 0*42 1-84 100-58 

It is •annsnal in often being optically positive. The optic axial 
angle in four crystals was 2V =81® to 84® over the positive bisectrix, 
• whils t in another crystal 2V=85® over the negative bisectrix. This 
variation in the optic axial angle is probably due to the isomorphous 
replacement of magnesia by ferrous oxide. The violet colour of 
the mineral is to be attributed to manganese rather than to iron. 

L.J. S. 

Cateio-Ancylite and accompanying Minerals from the 
CMbine Mountains [Russian Lapland], G. P. Tscheekik 
{BuU. Acad, 8cL Russie, 1923, 17, 81— 94).— This mineral, d 3*82, 
has the composition : 


CcgOg. 

YgOg. 

SrO. 

CaO. 

BaO. 

FegOg. 

AlgOjj. 

37-81 

0*69 

9-69 

3-49 

1-27 

0-32 

0-65 

NagO KjO. 

SiOg. 

CO*. 

HgO. 

Impurities. 

Total. 


0-39 

M5 

22-70 

4-44 

17-8 

100-32 



If the impurities, and the iron, aluminium, alkali metals, and 
silica, which appear to he derived from natrolite or other admix- 
•tures, are left out of account, the formula of the mineral is calculated 
to be 5{(Ce,Y)2O0,3CO3},7}(Sr,Ca,Ba)O,CO2KWBL2O. The only 
other published analysis of ancylite was m^e by Mauzelius {Z* 
Kryst,, 1901 j 34, 649) on a specimen from Narsarsuk in Southern 
Greenland, and indicated the formula 4Ce(0H)C03,3SrG03,3H20. 
The mineral investigated by the author has evidently been sub- 
jected to the action of an alkaline solution rich in calcium, barium, 
and iron. 

The matrix containing the calcio-ancylite contained also (i) grains 
of violet-red jdtrocerite, 2{{Ce,Y)2F3K18CaF2,3H20, d3*61, 

hardness 4, and (ii) crusts of snow-white, porcelain-like material, 
d2-86, harness above 5, and of composition corresponding with 
the formula 2{C5e,Y,Al)203,2{Ca,Fe*‘,K2,Na2)0,5{Si,Ti)02,8H20, 
whicb resembles that of the zeoEtes in structure. T, H. P. 

Manganese^bearing River Pebbles. E. Dittlee (Tsck, Min, 
MiU,, 1924, 36, 164 — 169). — Shiny pebbles” from the bed of 
the Yistula have a thin (1 — 2 mm.) black coating of iron and 
manganese hydroxides, the smooth surface having a metallic 
lustre. Analysis of a sandstone pebble gave : insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid (quartz grains) 90-84, MhgOg (and MnOg) 1-14, FcgOg 
3*87, HgO 4*19% ; micro-sections show the presence of psEomelane 
and limonite as the cementing material of the sand grains. 
Pebbles of mangandolomite from the Enns in Upper Austria show 
a dull black skin 1 — 2 mm, in thickness. Analyses of the inner 
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and outer portions show that manganese hydroxide has accumul- 
ated on the exterior at the expense of manganese carbonate. 
Experiments were made on the adsorption of manganese from a 
solution of manganese hydrogen carbonate by quartz sand and 
other materials. Quartz sand took up 51*74% of the manganese 
from the solution, kaolin 68-73, compact limestone 72-90, marl 
78*53, and precipitated chalk 96-53% (in the last case there being 
probably also chemical replacement). It is suggested that in the 
case of the “ shiny pebbles ” the manganese was taken up from 
the river water. L. J. S. 

New Mineral Analyses. E. Dittleb (TscJi. Min. Mitt, 1924, 
36, 213—216). — Tale from Sirwan, Armenia, — compact, pale 
yellowish-green mineral, thought to be agalmatolite ” gave 
d 2*832, n 1*554, and, on material dried at 110°, the results under I. 
The molecular ratios HgO : EO : SiOg^l : 2-5 : 3 differ somewhat 
from those of talc. 

SiOg. AlaOs.FeaOa. FeO. MnO, mO, MgO. CaO. H^O. Total. 

I. 69*44 0-24 trace 1-61 0-12 0-02 31*11 1*85 6-80 100*09 

Damourite from Mt. Lyell, Tasmania, — ^Pale greenish material 
translucent at the edges and consisting of a compact aggregate 
of fine scales has d 2*872 ; from analysis II (mean of two) is calcul- 
ated : muscovite (KHgAlgSigOia) 98-07, fayalite (re 2 Si 04 ) 1*93 
moL-%. 

Felspars from Lower Austria, — ^These are from a felspar quarry 
in pegmatite between Elrems and Gfohl. Microcline-perthite, 
d 2*558, showing enclosed spindles of albite, gave III, correspond- 
ing with orthoclase 68*10, albite 31*90 moL-%. Albite, d 2-625, 
as bluish-white cleavages, gave IV, corresponding with albite 
98-14, orthoclase 1*86 mol.-%. 

HgO HsO 

SiOg. AigOs. FegOg. FeO. CaO. KgO. NagO. ( - 110°). (+ 110°). Total. 


n. 

43-37 

39*03 

0*40 

1*41 — 

10-98 

0-76 0*76 

3*80 

100*60 

in. 

64-20 

20*65 

0*14 

— trace 

11-26 

3*48 — 

0-28 

99*91 

XV. 

66*80 

20*94 

■ — 

— trace 

0-34 

11*91 — 

0-10 

100*09 


L. J. S. 


Composition of the River and Lake Waters of the United 
States. F. W.Claekb {'0,S, Geol. Survey^ Prof, Paper ^ 135, 1924, 
198pp.). 


Analytieal Chemistry. 


Logarithmic Tables for Volumetmo Analysis. E. J. Keatts 
{Chem,-Ztg,^ 1925, 49, 145}.— The author recoirmiends the con- 
struction of special tables giving only the essential figures required, 
e,g,, the logarithms of numbera increasing by 0^05 oorrespondmg 
with burette readings and the factors and their logarithms cor- 
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responding with different titres of a definite weight of the standard 
substance. # A. R. P. 

Qualitative “Drop-analysis ” of the 'Elements in Groups 
I to III. N. A. Tanahaev (Z, anorg, Chem., 1924, 140, 320 — ^334). 
— method is given for the qualitative analysis of solutions con- 
taining the nitrates of most of the metals occurring in the first three 
analytical groups. The reactions, which are carried out on one 
drop of solution, are arranged so that the tests for any one metal 
are, as a rule, not masked by the presence of the other metals. 
A modified scheme is also described in which a preliminary separ- 
ation into groups is carried out by precipitating all the metals as 
sulphides and successively treating the precipitate with acids of 
different concentration. S. K. T. 

CoUodiou Ultra-filtration Membrane for Physico-chemical 
Analysis of Solutions. E. Eotjarb {Ann. Ghim. Analyt., 1925, 
[ii], 7, 33—34). — ^A diaphragm of collodion is capable of acting as 
a retainer not only of micro-organisms but also of colloidal, protein, 
pectic, celiulosic, starch, and tannic aggregates. It may be rendered 
rigid and resistant to a pressure of 40 atm. by being deposited on a 
framework of fine mesh wire (1 — 2 mm.) surroun(Bng an artificial 
silk envelope, which in its turn covers an enamell^ metal tube 
uniformly pierced by small holes. [Cf. R., 1925, 268.] D. G. H. 

Rapid Determination of Solid Matter in Liquids. 0. B. von 
Bobnego 1925, 49, 185).— The evaporation of a small 

quantity of the liquid is accelerated by means of a filter-paper 
which is held vertical, with its lower edge in the liquid, by means 
of a wire passing through a hole pierced in the upper po^on. The 
liquid must not ascend as high as the hole. The filter-paper 
is weighed in with the containing dish both before and after 
evaporation. [Cf . R., 1925, May l.J S, K. T. 

Detection of Gaseous Poisons in Blood. E. Kohn-Abrest. — 
(See i, 451.) 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis by .Means of X-Ray 
Spectrum. D. Coster and Y. Nishina {Ghem. News, 1925, 130, 
149 — 152}.- — ^The method of determining the proportion of a metal 
in a mixture of oxides containing it by adding a known weight of 
another oxide until the intensity of one of iS lines in the X-ray 
spectrum coincides with that of the corresponding line in the 
spectrum of the metal the proportion of which is required, some- 
times gives false results owing to the presence of other elements. 
This defect in the process may be remedied by determining in an 
artificial mixture of the same substances in known proportions the 
concentration of added element necessary to make the intensity 
of any one of its lines equal to that of any near one of the lines 
of the element the proportion of which is sought. In tibis way a 
factor is obtained which is used in calculating the proportion of 
the desked element in the original mixture from the data obtained 
by testing this mixture in the same way as the standard. Eor 
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example, in the determination of hafnia in zirconium materials 
the intensity of the line of hafnium is compared with that 
of the Xpg lutecium, and in the determination of zirconium 

in hafnium compomids the Lx line of zirconium is compared with 
the line of yttrium. A. R. P. 

Spectrophotometric Determination of Hydrogen-ion Con- 
centrations and of the Apparent Dissociation Constants of 
Indicators. II. Thymol-blue. III. Bromocresol-green. 

W. C. Holmes and E, F. Snydeb (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1925, 47, 
221 — ^226, 226 — 229). — ^II. The dissociation curve of thymol-blue 
in alkaline solution conforms with the theoretical dissociation 
curve over a range of less than 10% and more than 90% dissoci- 
ation. In the acid range the dissociation of the indicator remains 
normal up to the mid-point, beyond which dissociation is retarded. 
The average values obtained for the apparent dissociation con- 
stant, K, were 8-91 in the alkaline range and 1*5 in the acid range. 

ITT The apparent dissociation constant of bromocresol-green 
was found to be 4*68 in a relatively pure sample, 4*65 and 4*69 
in commercial samples. The dissociation curve in the alkaline 
range conformed with the theoretical formula between 10% and 
90% dissociation. G. S. W. 

Rational Notation for the Expression of the Reaction of 
Solutions. D. Gibibaldo {Anal, Fis. Quim,, 1924, 22, 555 — 572). 
— ^The disadvantages of the Sorensen (ps) method of expressing 
the reaction of solutions are discussed. The author proposes 
log [H]/[OH] as an expression for reaction. By this means, 
neutrality is expressed by zero. Comparative figures are given 
for different acids and also for certain physiological fluids. 

G.W.R. 

Antimony Electrode as an Indicator for Hydrogen Ions and 
its Application in Potentiometric Titrations of Acids and 
Bases. I. M. Kolthoef and B. D. Habtong (Bee. trav. chim,, 
1925, 44, 113—120). — ^The potential of the antimony electrode, 
as u^ in presence of a little antimony oxide, changes with 
but its rate of change at ps 1 — 5 differs from that at The 

use of an antimony electrode in neutralisation reactions is described, 
whilst it may be employed where the hydrogen electrode cannot, 
in determining free acid in the presence of oxidising agents. 

F. M. H. 

Colorimetric Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
in Soils. H. Niklas and A. Hock {Z, angew. Ghem,, 1925, 38, 
150 — 151).— Either MichaelisV nitrophenol series or Clark's series 
of indicators may be used for determinations in soils. The 
results agree weU with those obtained electrometricaHy. 

Borax as a Standardising Agent for Acids and Bases. 
M. 6. MELLOifr and V. N. Mobris {Ivd, Eng, Ghem., 1925, 17, 145— 
146). — ^Borax is shown to be a suitable standardising reagent for 
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both hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, and sodium, potassium, and 
barium hydroxides, and suitably recrystallised appears to have 
no disadvantages. Indicators of suitable ps range are methyl- 
orange for the acids and phenolphthalein for the bases. [Gf . B,, 
1925,269.] D. G. H. 

Determination of the Acidity of Mineral Soils. G. Hager. — 
(See i, 489.) 

Deteammation of Free Acid of Gastric Juice. H. Sahli, — 
(See i, 468.) 

Test for Chlorine in the Presence of Bromine, Iodine, etc. 
M. Dimitroot (Z. anorg, Chem,y 1924, 140, 253 — ^260). — ^The sub- 
stance is oxidised by potassium permanganate in acid solution in 
a flask so fitted that air can be passed through the solution during 
the process and passed, together with the halogens evolved, out into 
a solution containing one or two drops of O-liV-ammomum bromide 
in 10 c.c. of 2iV-suiphuric acid. Here any chlorine from the original 
substance replaces bromine in the solution. One to two drops of 
sodium bromate are now added while air (now pure) is still passed 
tj^ugh. The bromide is oxidised and the bromine passes oS 
whilst the chloride remains unaffected; thus a precipitate v-ith 
silver nitrate indicate chlorine in the original substance. 

L. J.H. 

Determioation of CJhloridas in Blood. C. Benguerel. — (See 
i^455.) . 

Determination of Chlorides and Sulphates in Expressed 
Plant Tissue Fluids. R. A. Gorther and W. F. Hoefisiah.--- 
(Seei, 455.) 

Sensitive Reaction for Copper and Bromine. K. Scheringa 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1925, 62, 173 — 174). — ^The solution is evapor- 
ated to dryness and the residue damped with sulphuric acid con- 
tammg a trace of a bromide or a copper salt. Formation of 
copper bromide occurs with a deep violet coloration. The test 
will detect 0*0005 mg. of sodium bromide or of a copper salt ; it is 
very suitable for the detection of bromine in organic materials. 

S.I.L. 

Detection of Minute Quantities of Bromine [in Blood]^ 
H. Berhhardt and H. UcKO.— (See i, 454.) 

Oolorfmatric Determination of Oxygen. W. W. Efimoee. — 
(Seei,48L) 

DeternoJnation c & Dissolved Oxygen. J. N. Friend { C % em , 
Nms, 1!^, 130, 163 — 164). — ^When using Winklei^s method for 
determining dissolved o^gen, introduction of air may be avoided 
by using a 250-c.c. flask dosed by the stem of a tap funnel, which 
is a capillary glass tube accurately fittmg the neck of the flask, so 
that when the stopper is inserted a space of about 2 c.c. is left 
above the 250-c.c. mark. The addition of the manganese chloride 
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solution after introduction of the sodium hydroxide and potassium 
iodide solution fills the capillary tube on insertion of the stopper, 
and at the end of the reaction the hydrochloric acid is put in the 
funnel, the tap opened, and the stopper gradually -Rdthdra^. 
[Cf. B,, 1925, May 1.] D. G* H, 

Determination of Oxygen in Pure Iron. T. E. Rooney 
(J. Irm and Steel Inst,, 1924, 110, 122 — 128). — ^For the detenmn- 
ation of oxygen in iron by heating the metal in hydrogen^ and 
weighing the water formed, it is essential to use extremely fine 
millings of the metal as the depth of penetration of the hydrogen 
is only about 0*5 mm. even after prolonged heating at 1200®. This 
temperature is necessary in order to effect complete removal of 
the oxygen, and is best obtained by using an alundum tube electric 
furnace wound with platinum strip and capable of giving a tem- 
perature of 1300®. A calcium chloride bulb for the absorption of 
the water is preferable to a sulphuric acid tube. Care should be 
taken not to allow the temperature to rise much above 1200® as 
high results will be obtained owing to reduction of the silica boat 
by hydrogen in the presence of iron to form iron silicide. Con- 
sistent results, usually a little lower than those obtained by the 
above method, may be obtained by heating a mixture of the iron 
millings with tihree times their weight of an alloy of 60% Sn and 
40% Sb at 950—1000® in a stream of hydrogen. In all cases a 
blahk test should be carried out and the appropriate deduction 
made. A, R. P. 

Determination of Sulphide, Polystilphide, and Thiosulphate 
Sulphur in Solutions of Alkali and Alkaline-earth Sulphides. 
E. ScHULEK {Z, anal, Ohem,, 1925, 65, 352 — 358). — ^The solution 
to be analysed is allowed to fall into a boiling solution of boric 
acid and potassium cyanide free from air and the evolved hydrogen 
sulphide ♦is collected in potassium hydroxide and hydrogen per- 
oxide, the sulphate formed being determined as usual. The residual 
liquid in the distilling flask contains thiocyanate from the poly- 
sulphide sulphur, and undecomposed thiosulphate; it is divided 
into two parts in one of which the thiosulphate is determined 
iodometrically, and in the other the thiocyanate by treatment 
mth bromine, removal of excess of the latter with phenol, and 
titration of the bromocyanogen with thiosulphate, after addition 
of potassium iodide. [C^. R., 1925, 241.] A. R. P. 

Prepa^tiou of Nessler’s Solution. H. D. Richmond 
{Analyst, 1925, 50, 67). — ^The precipitate obtained on mixing 
aqueous solutions of potassium iodide (17*5 g. in 100 e.o.) and 
mercuric chloride (15 g. in 300 c.c.) is washed by decantation and 
dissolved in potassium iodide solution (17*5 g. in 100 c.c.), a few 
drops of mercuric chloride added unffl a permanent red precipitate 
appears, and then water to 500 c.c. Aqueous sodium mydroxide 
(105 g. in 300 c.c.) is added at 0®, ahd the mixture diluted to 1 litrA 
The clear portion is seaasitive immediately after preparation. 

D.G*H. 
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TromsdorS Reagent for Nitrites- A. Coqtjillat {Anal. Fis. 
Quim., 1924, 22, 523—544), — ^Directions are given for the prepar- 
ation of a more sensitive and stable modification of the Tromsdorff 
reagent for nitrites. The delicacy of the reaction is increased by 
the presence of dissolved oxygen. [See B., 1925, 261.] 

G. W. R. 

Separation of Phosphoric Acid in Qualitative Analysis by 
means of Basic Bismuth Nitrate- A. Ejeschan {Z. anal. Ghem., 
1925; 65, 346 — 351). — ^The solubility of bismuth phosphate in 
dilute nitric acid is proportional to the concentration of acid up 
to but is considerably increased in the presence of halogen 

acids. For the separation of phosphoric acid from a solution 
to be tested for metals of groups III, IV, and V the slightly acid 
solution is treated with hydrazine hydrochloride to reduce ferric 
salts to ferrous, then vrith solid bismuth oxynitrate which removes 
the halogen ions first, then phosphoric acid. The precipitate 
filters readily and the filtrate will contain less than 1 mg. of 
phosphoric anhydride per litre. A. R. P. 

Determination of Lipoid Phosphorus in Cereal Products. 
O. S. Rask and I. K. Phelps {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 
189 — 190), — Since the ammoniacal method extracts all the 
lipoids, the phospholipins will be included and may be computed 
by a determination of total phosphorus in the extract. The 
result is higher than by direct determination. [Cf. R., 1925, 
224.] D. G. H. 

Salts of Cupferron. V. Auger, L. Lafoktainb, and C. 
Caspar {Compt. rmd.^ 1925, 180, 376 — 378). — ^The preparation, 
appearance, and solubilities of the following cupferron salts are 
described : (a) salts precipitated by hydrogen sulphide (generally 
in add solution) : silver, decomp. 130°, lead, m. p. 147°, mercurous, 
decomp. 215°, mercuric, decomp. 160°, bismuth, m. p. 170° (de- 
comp.), ca d m iu m, m. p. 245° (decomp.), stannous, m. p. 138°, 
stannic, m. p. 180° (decomp.), antimony, decomp. 112°, also 
[Ph-N(N 0 ) 0 ]Mo 03 , decomp. 165°, and [Ph-N(N 0 ) 0 ] 2 Mo 03 , m. p. 
139° (decomp.) ; (5) ammonium sulphide group : cerous, ceric, 
chromic, indium, m. p. 90°, cobaltic, m. p. 116° (decomp.), cobaltous, 
m. p. 162° (decomp.), nickel, decomp. 200°, zinc, m. p. 138°; (c) 
alkaline-earth group ; barium (-j-SHgO), decomp. 245°, strontium 
(+2HgO), .decomp. 290°, calcium (+ 2 H 2 O), decomp. 275°. 

F. M. H. 

Electrolytic Separation of Copper, Antimony, Lead, and 
Tin, A. LASsrEUR {CompL rend., 1924, 179, 827—829; cf. this 
vol., ii, 159), — ^Lead and tin are deposited together from hydro- 
ohioric acid solution and cannot be separated by variation of the 
cathode potential. On adding hydrofluoric acid, stannic salts 
form a complex which does not yield tin on electrolysis; after 
depomtion of lead, tin may then be determined in the resulting 
solution. In depositing copper and antimony in presence of lead 
by the method already described, tin is reduced to the stannous 
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form. This should be oxidised by means of hydrogen peroxide 
before separating the lead. H. J. E. * 

Complex-chemical Methods for the Voltimetric Deter- 
mination of Acidity, Basicity, and Aluminium Content of 
Aluminium Solutions. F. Feigl and G. Keatjss {Ber,, 1925, 
58, [J8], 398 — 400). — The solution is treated with a suitable excess 
of oxalate with which the aluminium salt reacts : AICI3+ 

3E2C204=K3[iJ(C204)3]+3KCl, whereby the acid formed by 
hydrolysis of the aluminium salt is converted into neutral pro- 
ducts. “ Besidual acidity ” is determined by addition of potassium 
iodide-potassium iodate and titration of the liberated iodine. 
Aluminium is determined from the difference between “ residual ’’ 
and “ total ” acidity determined iodometrically. For the determin- 
ation of basicity {e.g,, in basic aluminium acetate), the total acid 
is determined, after which a measured excess of O-liV-hydrochloric 
acid is added and the experiment finished as in the determia- 
ation of residual ” acid. The difference between the found and 
added acid indicates the amount of base which is hberated by 
formation of the complex. H. W. 

Separation of Iron and Aluminium from Manganese and 
Magnesium and from Phosphoric Acid by Means of Sulpho- 
salicylic Acid. L. Moser and A. Brukl [and, in part, I. vfiN] 
(Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 380 — 385; of. A., 1923, ii, 438). — ^Manganese 
is separated from ferric iron by precipitation with disodium hydro- 
gen phosphate in a solution containing ammonium chloride and 
sufficient sulphosalicylic acid, ammonia being finally added in 
slight excess. The precipitated manganese ammonium phosphate 
is weighed as the pyrophosphate, whilst iron is precipitated in the 
filtrate by hydrogen sulphide and finally weighed as ferric oxide. 

Iron and manganese are separated from aluminium by precipit- 
ation with hydrogen sulphide in ammoniacal solution in the presence 
of sulphosalicylic acid (cf. Moser, loc. cit,) ; the precipitated sulphides 
are dissolved and iron and manganese are separated as described 
above. 

Magnesium may be determined in the presence of iron and 
aluminium by rapidly adding a solution of diammonium hydrogen 
phosphate to a boiling solution of the salts (chloride, sulphate, or 
nitrate) in the presence of ammonium chloride, sulphosalicylic 
acid, and an excess of ammonia ; the solution is boiled for a few 
minutes, treated with one-third of its volume of concentrated 
ammonia, and kept at the atmospheric temperature for a few 
hours, after which the magnesium ammonium phosphate is treated 
in the usual manner, j^cipitates formed in neutral solution 
contain aluminium. The method is applicable to the determin- 
ation of magnesium in the presence of a large excess of aluminium. 

Phosphate ^ determined in the pr^ence of iron and aluminmin 
by precipitation with magnesia mixture in boiling amnaoniacal 
solution containing ammonium chloride and sulphosalicylic acid. 
Iron is precipitated from the filtrate by ammonium sulphide. 
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Aliiminium is determined from the difference in weight of the 
oxides. [Of. 1925, 269.] H. W. 

Separation of Alimunitim from Calcitim by Means of 
Hexametbylenetetramine. (Mbs.) C. Kollo and N. Geoegian 
{Bvl. Soo. Chim. Ecmdnia, 1924, 6, 111— 112}.— O^ing to the 
absorption of carbon dioxide by ammonia solution and the conse- 
quent formation of ammonium carbonate, calcium is sometimes 
precipitated to some extent with aluminium. Eeplacement of the 
ammonia by hexamethylenetetramine, which decomposes ytith 
formation of ammonia when boiled with the salt solution, yields 
results of far greater accuracy. [Of. B., 1925, 192.] 

T. H. P. 

Volumetric Determination of Manganese, P. N. Angblescu 
{BuL Soc, Chim. Romania, 1924, 6, 109— 110).— In presence of 
alcohol, potassium chromate precipitates manganous salts quantit- 
atively as manganous chromate, MnCr04,2H20, the excess of the 
known amount of potassium chromate taken being then deter- 
minable by titration with sodium thiosulphate. The method gives 
accurate results. [Cf. B., 1925, 192:] T. H. P. 

Use of Oxalenediiiramidoxime in the Detection and Deter- 
mination of NickeL F. Feigl and A. CHEiSTiAioi-KEONWALD 
{Z. anal. Chem., 1925, 66, 341 — 345). — Oxalenediamidoxime 
(Zinkeisen, A., 1890, 122) functions as an oxime and as an ammonia 
derivative with nickel salts, forming the compounds, 
Ni(C2H50^4)2,2H20 

and Ni{C^g02N‘4}3Cl2 ; cobalt salts yield a sparingly soluble deriv- 
ative of me :fet type, so that this reagent is useless for separating 
these elements. E, however, two groups are introduced 

into the molecule, the acidic properties of the compound so formed, 
oxalenediuramidoxime (Zinkeisen, loc, oil.), become more pro- 
nounced and the basic properties entirely suppressed, so that com- 
pounds of the first type only are formed with nickel salts. Oxalene- 
diuramidoxime in ammoniaeal solution produces a visible pre- 
cipitate in ammoniaeal nickel solutions containing more than 1 
part of the metal in 150,000 parts. The precipitate is orange- 
yellow, crystalline, slightly soluble in hot water, but insoluble in 
cold water or ammonia, and contains 19-92% Ni when dried at 
110 — ^130®; it may be us^ for the gravimetric determination of 
nickel and for the separation of nickel from cobalt, [Cf . B., 1925, 
269,3 A. R. P. 

CMorimetm^ Detemiination of Molybdemina. H, ter 
Mbxjlsn Weekblad, 1926, 22, 80— 81). — ^The dark rrf colour 

ammonium tiiiomolybdate, (NH4)^oS4, allows of colorimetrio 
titration. The comparison solution is one of ammonium molybdate, 
to wMch ah equal volume of ammonia is added, and hydrogen 
sulphide passed in. The method is rapid and fairly accurate, and 
not affected by alkalis. Vanadium and tungsten interfere. 

S. L L. 
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C^dimetric Titration of Uranimn. 0. Koblic {Gh&m. 
Listy, 1925, 19, 1 — ^3). — ^When salts of sexavalent uranium are 
reduced with the usual metallic reducing agents the greater part 
of the uranium is converted into the quadrivalent form, but there 
is always a certain amount of a derivative of a lower oxide produced. 
Leadi in the presence of hydrochloric acid, quantitatively reduces 
uranyl chloride to uranium tetrachloride, which, after addition of 
manganese sulphate and sulphuric acid, may be titrated with 
permanganate with good results. [Of. J5., 1925, 270.1 

A. R. P. 

Volumetric Determination of Sugar by ScboorPs Process. 

C. VAN DEE Hoeven {Oficm, Weehblady 1925, 22, 79 — 80 ; cf. this 
voL, ii, 74). — The statement of van den Hout, Neeteson, and van 
Scherpenberg that the concentration of the Pehling’s solution 
influences the result is confirmed; the effect can be compensated 
by altering the time of boiling. S. I. L. 

Sugar Analysis by Fehling’s Method. P. Klason (Svemk 
Kern, Tidskr-t 36, 195 — ^202; from Chem. 1924, ii, 2798). — 

A critical study of Fehling’s method for the determination of sugars. 
The conversion of the cuprous into cupric oxide is best effect^ in 
a silica crucible. B. B. 

lldQLcro-^etermmation of Blood-si^w. C. J. Diaz and B. S. 
CxjBNOA. — (See i, 453.) 

Comparison of certain Chemical Methods for the Deter- 
mination of Dextrose. A. Ionbscit and (Mllb.) E. Skresoxt 
{Bid, Soc, CMm. Bomdnia, 1924, 6, 101 — 108). — ^The methods of 
Eehling, Bertrand, and Lehmann give good results in the deter- 
mination of dextrose in liquids containing 0-1 — 1% of the sugar, 
but they are more difficult to operate than the ferricyamde method 
(cf . lonescu and Vargolici, A,, 1921, ii, 283), which furnishes equally 
exact results. This last method yields accurate results also with 
solutions such as oerebro-spinal fluid, containing between 0-05% 
and 0*1% of the sugar, and is easier to apply than the Eolin and 
Wu (A,, 1920, ii, 337) and the Fontes and ThivoUe methods (A., 
1921, ii, 563), although these are capable of affording satisfactory 
r^ults. T, H. P. 

Determination of Dextrose in presence of Sucrose in 
Oi^anic Liquids. M. Bxtfano. — (S ee 1, 453.) 

InfLuence cff Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Colorir 
metric Determination of Pyrogallol and Pyrocatechol Deriv- 
atives. S. GifASSTONB {Analyst, 1925, S), 49--53).— The violet 
colorations produced by certain phenolic compounds with Mitchell’s 
fermus tartrate reagent are seen only between certain definite 
limits which even vary between different substances of the same 
^up. Ihe addition of 5—10 c.c. of 10% ammonium acetate solu- 
tion ip the usual jreac^n quantities, together with a little ammonia 
solutiotn in the case ofi^pyrcKsatw usually ensure the 

development of maximum colours. [CJf. B., 1925, 226.] 

D. G.H. 
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Gravimetric Micro^ietermixiation of Cholesterol- T. 
TomKAGA.— (See i, 453.) 

DeterminatioB of Cyanates in Blood. E. G. Montgomery. — 
{See i, 455.) 

Application of Sodittm Hyposulphite in Qualitative Oi^amc 
Analysis. E. Clark {Chem. News, 1925, 130, 132 — 133 ) —The 
reduction of aromatic nitro compounds in qualitative analysis is 
effected in the pr^ence of alkali by solid sodium hyposulphite, 
the excess of which is removed by boiling with excess of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. " S. E. T. 

Colour Standards for Use in the Determination of Glyos:^- 
ines- G, Hunter {Bicckem. J., 1925, 19, 42--^). — Commercial 
Congo-red and methyl-orange must be purified before use as arti- 
ficial standards in colorimetric work. Details are given for the 
preparation of a colour standard made from pure (k)ngo-r^ and 
methyl-orange suitable for the determination of histidine or 
camosine. S. S. Z. 

Determination of Lipoids in Blood Serum. S. Minoveci and 
(Miss) M. Iliesco. — (See i, 452.) 

Determination of Ijeoithin in Blood. A. Grigaut. — (See 
453.) 

Detection of Urobilin and Urobilinogen in Uidne. C. Ben- 
GUBR3SL.— (See i, 460.) 

Determination of Methaemc^lobin in the Presence of its 
Cleavage Products- J. B. Conant and L. P. Fieser. — (See i, 
456.) 

Detection of Chlorophyll Degradation Products in Uiine. 
M. Hofstetteb. — (See i, 4W.) 

Bn 23 mric Hydrolysis of Proteins. HI. Determination of 
Peptic and Tryptic D^estion of Caseinogen. P. Rona and 
H. Kleinbplnn. — (S ee 1,473.) 

Sotmee of Error in the Use of Lintner’s Starch Solution 
for determining Diastatic Power. W. Syniewski. — (See i, 
470.) 

Determination of Diastase in Faeces- W. Frank and F. 
Doleschall.— (See i, 461.) 

Determination of Lipase in Body Fluids and in Tissues- 
P. Bona and A. Lasnitzki. — (See i, 471.) 

Standards for the Colorimetric Determination of Trypsin. 
J, A. Smobobinzev and A. N. Adova.— (See i, 473.) 

Chemical Analysis of Soil- K. K. Gbb^iz.— (S ee i, 489.) 
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Continuous Hydrogen Spectrum. A. Cabst {Ann, FJiysih, 
1924, [iv], 75, 665 — 672). — ^The continuous ultra-violet hydrogen 
spectrum found by Stark (A., 1917, ii, 281; 1918, ii, 141) in the 
canal rays, and ascribed by him to an atomic quantum pair, has been 
examined. The spectrum is found when the hydrogen or nitrogen 
canal rays pass into hydrogen, but not when hydrogen canal rays 
pass into nitrogen, and it coincides with the Geissler tube spectrum. 
The starting point is in the visible spectrum and changes with the 
pressure. The spectrum appears to be due to the hydrogen molecule 
and has nothing to do with the Bohr continuous spectrum, which is 
probably only obtained if the higher members of the Balmer series 
axe excited at the same time. M. S. B. 

Excitation of the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen by 
Electron Impacts. O. S. DuiTENnAOK [Astro^hys, J., 1924, 
60, 122—132). — Practically the entire secondary spectrum, of 
hydrogen was developed below the ionisation potential of 16 volts. 
The spectrum is apparently due to the neutral molecule, and its 
excitation is not intimately connected with the dissociation of the 
mdecnile: Support is afforded for the existence of a characteristic 
ultra-violet spectrum due to the molecule the initial state of which 
is identical with the final state of the molecule after the emission 
of the secondary lines. A. A. E. 

Spectrum of Nitrogen. T. E. MEETOiff and J. G. Pillby 
{Froc, Boy, Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 411 — 422). — The nitrogen arc spec- 
trum can be obtained free from the band or spark spectrum by 
passing a weak condensed discharge through helium at a pressure 
of about 30 mm. of mercury and adding a fittle nitrogen to the gas 
by heating alumina which been soaked in sodium azide solution, 
iigon will not serve the same purpose. The explanation offered is 
that the resonance potential of helium is 204 volts and that of argon 
11*5 volts; the v^ue for the arc spectrum of nitrogen may lie 
between these. The spark spectrum requiring more than 20*4 
volts will not he product, because the heKum will act as a safety 
v^dve for the energy. The small partial pressure of the nitrogen 
will favour the existence of atoms. A table of wave-lengths of the 
lines in the arc spectrum is given. 

5Vom a study of the spectrum of the light excited by electronic 
impact it was deduced thkt as the energy of impact increased there 
was direct toiisition from Ibe negative band spectrum to the spark 
speckum, indicatang that the nitrogen molecule did not break up 
into neutral atoms but into iam, E. B. L. 

Sponianeons Reversal of Rays in the Neon Spectrmn. 
H. Bxjissok fitnd 0. J^AUSSBBAK (Gompi. f 1924, 180, 505—^507). 
— Many of the fine lines in the spectrum of neon which were pro- 
voL- dxxxvm. ii. 13 
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posed as standards of wave-length measurements have previously 
been shown (P^rard, ibid., 1923, 176, 375) to consist of doublets; 
and this is now shown, by means of interference effects with silvered 
slides, to be due to the spontaneous reversal of several of the rays. 
The phenomenon is shown to the greatest extent by the line 6402, 
where a separation of 0-060 A. occurs with a current of 3 ndlliamps. 
These observations render the use of the neon lines as a wave-len^h 
standard inadvisable. J. W. B. 

Spark Spectrum of Neon. L. Bloch, E. Bloch, and G. 
Dejabdin {Com^L rend., 1925, 180, 731 — ^733). — ^The method 
previously described (A., 1924, h, 286) has been applied to the 
examination of the first order spark spectrum,of neon. About 250 
lines are recorded in the region 4900— 2700 A. The values given 
are accurate to within 0-05 A. J* S. C. 

First Spark Spectra of Zinc and Cadmium. G. von Salis 
{Ann, Physik, 19&, [iv], 76, 145 — ^162). — ^The first spark spectra, 
Zn n and Cd H, of zinc and cadmium, respectively, have been 
examined photographicaliy, the discharge takmg place in a tube in 
which the vapour of the metal itself formed the carrier, the metal 
being vaporish from a hollow cathode. The Ritz formula has been 
applied. For every term value the effective quantum number, n*, 
and the nuclear charge number, p*, have been deter m i ne d. The 
relation of the chief quantum numbers, n, to the term values is in 
agreement with the standard given by Bohr (A., 1923, ii, 679), 
who foretold a penetration of the p-orbit. The d-orbit is also 
penetrated. The tables given are so arranged that the term values 
of zino and cadmium, and the quantities n*, p*, and (n — n*) may 
be easily compared. M. S. B. 

Spark Spectrum of Mercury in the Efcdareme Red. J. 
Laffay {Compi. rend., 1926, 180, 823 — 825). — ^The spark spectrum 
of mercury was not hitherto known on the red side of 600 About 

70 new lines extending to 800 fifji. have been found by using pan- 
chromatic plates and a grating spectrograph of high dispersion. 
The mercury arc lines in the same region are given for comparison. 

R.A.M. 

Spectrum oi Potassium Excited during its Spontaneous 
€kmihmation with Chlorine. L. A. Rahbas {Nature, 1925, 
115, 633 — 534). — Spectrum photographs of potassiixm spontaneously 
burning in chlorine at the ordinary pressure show a strong emission 
band extending from 7^ to 6150 A., many arc lines, and the 
: enhanced lin^ 4466, 4388, 4307, 4220, and 4115 A. The excitation 

ihe enhanced lines in the absence of any external electrical forces 
i is accounted for by the electron affinity of the chlorine atom, 
together with the temperature attained by the potassium vapour. 

A. A. E. 

Regularities in the Arc ^p^trum of Cobalt. F. M. Waltbbs, 
jun. {J. ^Washington Acad. ScL, 1924, 17, 407).— An extension of 
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previous work (A., 1923, ii, 519) on the arc spectra of elements of 
group Vin. Mghty-eight lines of the arc spectrum of cobalt have 
been classified into kpeelve multiplets in the quartet system resulting 
from the combination of two P-levels, two Pdevels, three P-levels 
and one G-level. Whilst the terms found previously for the arc 
spectrum of iron belong to systems of odd permanent multiplicity, 
those found for cobalt belong to even systems. In addition to the 
quartet terms, there is evidence for the existence of a doublet or 
sextet system. The separations of the sub-levels of the quartet 
system of cobalt are on the average four to five times larger than 
the corresponding separations of the sub-levels of the quintet 
system terms in iron. A. E. M. 

Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Nickel. E. M. Walters 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci.^ 1925, 15, 88 — 100). — ^A preliminary 
analysis of the arc spectrum of nickel in which 345 lines are classified. 
The distribution of the inner quantum numbers indicates that the 
spectrum consists of singlets and triplets. The spectroscopic 
alternation law holds in the triad Ee, Co, Ni. E. G. T. 

Vacuum-arc Spectrum of Titanium. H. Crew {Astrophys. 
J., 1924, 60, 108 — -121). — ^Measurements of the vacuum-arc spectrum 
of titanium between 6306-382 A. and 3653-499 A. revealed 78 new 
lines. Practically no impurity was found in oast titanium. Tem- 
perature regulation by the toluene control was made more frequent 
by wrapping a portion of the heating coil directly on the bulb. 

A. A. E. 

Spectrometric Methods of Investigation of the Infra-red, 
H. Witt {Z. PhysiJc^ 1924, 28, 236 — ^248). — ^The construction of 
sensitive bolometers and thermopiles for infra-red spectrometry is 
given in detail. In the course of testing the apparatus, measure- 
ments’'of the infra-red absorption of water- vapour were obtained. 

S.B. 

Spectroscopy in the Infra-red Region of the Spectrum. 
A. Tbowbeedge (J. FranUin Inst., 1925, 199, 343 — Z62). — ^A 
review of|advanc^ in the technique and of the treatment of series 
and^band^spectra in the infra-red region. F. G. T. 

m 

Intensity Measurements in the Ultra-violet. H, B. Borgelo 
{Z. Fhysih, 1925, 31, 827 — 835). — An extension of a method already 
published {iUd., 1923, 13, 206; A., 1924, ii, 282) for determining 
the relative intensities of the components of multiplets. The 
relative intensities are found by comparing the densities of photo- 
graphs taken through screens of graduated transparency. Screens 
transparent to 2200 A, were prepared by coating quartz plates with 
films of platinum. The relative intensities of the spark doublets 
of the fir^ and second subsidiary series of calcium were measured ; 
the ratio depends on the current, but it is concluded that it Would be 
2 : 1 i£ self-reversal were prevented ; for the multiplet 3181, 3179, 
3158, the ratio is 11 ; 100 ; 54, E. B. L. 

13—2 
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Exact Measurements of Spectral Fre<juencies in the Region 
between light and X-Rays (ILm-Discontinuities of Cl, S, 
P, Si, Al). F. Holwegk (CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 658-^661 ; 
cf, ibid,, 1925, 180, 266). — By the absorption method previously 
described, the critical potentials for the levels Lm Ln have been 
found for the elements of atomic number 13 — 18, as follow ; 
argon, 246-5, chlorine 203, sulphur 163, phosphorus 128, silicon 98, 
and aluminium 68 volts, with a probable error of ±1 to ±2, These 
results, which fit excellently on a Moseley diagram, are compared 
with other determinations in the same region. G. M. B. 

Relative Intensities of Fluorescent and Scattered X-Rays. 
G. L. Claek and W. DuAisrE {Froc, Nat. Acad. ScL, 1925, 11, 173 — 
175 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 368, 369). — ^The scattered and tertiary radiation 
due to tungsten X-rays falling upon chemical elements of atomic 
weights near that of molybdenum are extremely weak as compared 
with the fiuor^ent radiation. The scattered radiation from these 
heavy elements is much weaker than that from light elements. 

F.G.T. 

Total Intensity of Scattered X-Radiation. 0. K. de Fos 
and W. W. Nippee {Nature, 1925, 115, 607). 

Spectroscopic Evidence of J-Transiormation of X-Rays. 
S. B. KHiiSTOiE and W. H. Watsou {Nature, 1925, 115, 604 — 605). — 
Deviations from the simple relation between the atomic number of 
a radiator and the wave-lengths of its X-ray emission spectrum of 
X-series, occurring at n = 52 and n =: 56, are ascribed to the 
J-transformation of X-radiation taking place in the crystal used for 
its analysis or in the anti-cathode or walk of the X-ray tube. 

A. A. E. 

Soft X-Rays from Iron. C. H. Thomas {Physical Rev., 1925, 
[ii], 322“--332).— -When the ratio of the photo-electric current 

produced from a protected platinum semi-cylmder by soft X-radia- 
tion from a bpmlmrded iron target to the thermionic bombarding 
current is plotted as a function of the exciting voltage, breal^ 
appear oocrespcmding with the radiation potentials, 7-3, 14-1, 
16-5, 24-3, 28*8, 34-3, 48-0, 61-3, 62-0, 75*3, 82-7, 94 8, 112-2, 131*8, 
158-5, 181^6, 192-0, 221-3, 277*4, 288-6, 303*7, 331-0, and 639-0(?) 
volts, and ^ ionisation potential, 11-1, 19*4, 41-2, 54*6, 103*5, 
1^-4, 228*1, 704*3, and 818*5 volts, lie ionisation potentials 
at 818-6, 704-3, and 54-6 volts are identified with the lines Li, Lm, 

A. A. E. 

Jkbsorption Spectrum of Oxygen in the Extreme Ultra- 
violet. E. S<machDT (Z. Physih, 1925, 31, 476— 487).— The band 
vMble in photc^mphs of the exkme ultra-violet taken 
with long ©Eposor^ using a quartos mercroiy vapour lamp as the 
sou^ of li^t has been previously regarded as a fluorescence 
4^pebtrum from the atmosphere. The author shows that it is an 
abecrption spectrum of the oxygen molecule, not of ozone. The 
absorption is quite different from what would be expected according 
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to Beer’s law ; it is much more intense for pure oxygen than for a 
column of air five times as long. Carbon dioxide is quite transparent 
in this region, 2000 to 1840 A. E. B. L. 

Absorption in Excited Neon- K. W. Meissner (Ann. Physik, 
1925, [iv], 76, 124 — 144).— The secondary light absorption, shown 
by gases when under the influence of an electric discharge, depends 
on metastable states of the atom caused by the electrical ^turbance. 
The relation between the intensity of the absorption lines and the 
strength of the current required to produce them gives indications 
as to the average life of these different states. The absorption 
spectrum of neon has been studied from this point of view, the 
intensity of the lines being examined photographically. Absorption 
in neon begins at a very low current density. The combinations 
with an 52 - or an s^-term show feeble or zero absorption, but with the 
5 g-term, and especially with the Sg-term, the absorption is much 
stronger, the strongest absorption hne being 6402 in the com- 
bination. This probably means that the and s^-terms corre- 
spond with short-lived, and the other two with long-lived states. 
The dependence of absorption on the strength of the current in 
the absorption tube has been studied. It has also been found to 
depend on the strength of the current in the emission tube. The 
presence of impurities in the gas reduces the absorption. The 
intensity distribution in the lines is not the same in the emission as 
in the absorption tubes, the greater current density and higher 
temperature in the former giving a greater breadth of fine. Further 
inf ormation on the period of duration of the excited states has been 
sought by sending one half-wave of the rectified alternating current 
through the emission tube, and the opposite one through the absorp- 
tion &be. The light from the emission tube thus passes through 
the absorption tube during its dark period. No indication of even 
the strongly-absorbing Sg-term was obtained in 0*01 sec., but with 
suitable varju-tion of frequency of the alternating current it may be 
possible to niake the absorption lines persistent and thus determine 
the life-pmiod tte state of excitation which produces them. 

M.S.B. 

Absorption of Excited Neon. P. Jordan (Z. Physik, 1926, 
31, 877 — 881; cf. preceding abstract).^ — Of the lines Is ^ — 
absorbed by neon excited by the passage of a weak direct current, 
the members and Is^ are only slightly absorbed, if at all, 
whilst isg and Isg are strongly absorbed. The positive neon ion 
exists in two con&tions the neutralisation of which should lead 
to a triplet-quintet and a singlet-triplet system, respectively. A 
consideration of the term-multiplicities in the light of Stoner’s 
theory of the distribution of electrons among the different energy 
levels leads to the conclusion that the ground term is a p term of 
inner quantum number and that l^o and must be metastable. 

Absorption of Magnesium ¥aponr. A. L. Narayan, B. 
Gitnnaiya, and E. R. Rao {Astrophys. J ., 1924, 60, 204—206).— 
The magnesium line 4671 A. {Is— 2 ^ 2 ) has been obtained as 
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absorption line. The line 2852 A., but not 4571 A., increased in 
^dtb with rise of temperature. A. A. E. 

Absorption Spectrum of Aluminium. K. Majumdee and 
K'. K. SwE {Nainre, 1925, 115, 459). — ^No aluminium lines were 
obtained below 1500°. At 1520°, the pair, 3961, 3944, appear 
reversed; at 1650°, the leading members of — nd appear 

reversed, but the higher members require a somewhat higher 
temperature. Gallium is present in ordinary aluminium. A. A. E. 

Absorption Spectrum of tbe Neutral and Ionised Cadmium 
Atom in tbe Sparb Discharge under Water. H. Stucklen 
{Z, Physih, 1924, 30, 24—39). — ^By sparking between cadm i u m 
electrodes under water, both absorption and emission spectra 
against a background of a continuous spectrum can be obteined, 
the proportion of hnes in the two varying with the frequency, 
voltage, and electrode diameter. The absorption lines are divisibie 
into six groups. From the sequence in which these groups appear 
conclusions may be reached with regard to the states of excitation 
through which a neutral or ionised atom may pass. The group 
most easily obtained corresponds with the passage of the electron 
in the neutral atom from the normal l5-orbit to the next higher 
one, 2P. The corresponding line for the ionised atom is less ea^y 
obtained. M, S. B. 

Absorption line of the Iodine Atom. C. Fuchtbaijee, 
F. WAIB3EL, and E. Homlt {Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 523 ; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 2^).— Addendum to the paper (iUd., 1924, 29, 367) giving the 
exact value of the wave-lei^h ^82-25A. in a vacuum. Other 
absorption lines are noted still further in the ultra-violet and a 
preliminary su^e^tion is made as to series terms. E. B. L. 

Resonance Radiation from Thallium Vapour. A. L. 
MAEAYAfi^ and £. B. Bao {Naiure, 1925, 115, 534)— Further 
experimental conJSrmation of the view that l^g is the ground orbit 
of the valency electron of the thallium atom is afforded. A. A. E. 

Broadening of Spectral lines. HI. J. Holtsmaek and 
B. Tbumpy {Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 803—312; cf. A., 1924, ii, 363). — 
Photographs of the arc spectra of lithium, silver, copper, and nickel 
were taken and the widening of the lines was measured by comparing 
the width of those which were broad with those which were not. 
The results agree with the values calculab^ from the Stark effect. 
The apparent reversal of the silver line, 4055, is explained as a splitting 
of the fine by a peculiar type of Stark effect. For a current of five 
amperes the molecular electrical field is 12,600 volts per cm. 

E.B.L. 

Bscitation oi Spectral lines by Electron Impact. II. 
G- Hbktz and J. C. S. be Vissse {Z. Phyaik, 1925, 31, 470—474).— 
, Necm was subjected to the bombardment of accelerated electrons 
- m an apparatus previously de^ribed (A., 1924, ii, 283), and the 
intensity of the Ihies in the q)ectrum of the emitted radiation was 
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measured in a spectrometer by comparison with the light from a 
tungsten filament lamp which had been calibrated for different 
Toltages in a Nutting spectrophotometer. Using the results to 
calculate the ionisation potential for neon, the value 21-6 volts 
was obtained, in good agreement with the result 21*5 volts obtained 
by the electrical method. E. B. L. 

Belation between the Distribution of Electrons in the 
Atom into Sub-groups and the Complex Structure of Spectra. 
W. Pauli, jun. {Z. Fhysih^ 1925, 31, 765 — ^783). — ^Development of a 
scheme of distribution of electrons in the atom to overcome the 
difficulties arising from the usual grouping referred to in a previous 
paper (this voL, ii, 251). A gener^ classification of all the electrons 
in the atom is obtained through the principal quantum number n 
and two subsidiary quantum numbers and k^, to which must be 
added another, w,, in the presence of an external magnetic field, 
in conjunction with the work of Stoner (this voL, ii, 85) this leads to 
a grouping of electrons which satisfies the quantum conditions. 

E. B. L. 

Metastable States in Low-voltage Mercury Arcs. M. 
Marshall {Astrophys, J., 1924, 60, 243 — ^255). — ^Experiments with 
alternating and intermittent arcs indicate that the life of the two 
metastable forms of the mercury atom, 2pi and is about 1/22 
and 1/170 second, respectively. The life of the latter, but not of 
the former, is reduced by the presence of carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen, water vapour, or hydrogen. A. A. E. 

Fine Structures in the First Lithium Spark Spectrum. 
H. ScmxJLER {Ann, Physik, 1925, [iv],‘ 76, 292 — ^298). — ^By means 
of the arrangement described by Lorenser {Diss,^ Tubingen, 1913), 
the existence of fine structures in the three Li+ lines, 5486, 2934, 
and 3714 A., has been demonstrated. The intensities and wave- 
lengths of eleven components of the first, three of the second, and 
three of the third line are given. The theoretical significance of 
th^ results is discussed. M. S. B. 

Auroral Green Line. J. C. McLennan {Nature, 1926, IIS, 
607).— The line at 5577 A. can be obtained with a mixture of oxygen 
and excess of helium at the ordinary temperature; it probably 
originates from the oxygen. A. A. E. 

Structure of the Mercury Line, 2536 A, E. W. Wood 
{NcUure, 1925, 115, 461). — ^The structure of the mercury line 2536 A. 
observed by Nagaoka was that caused by the self -reversal of the true 
components. In the true structure now observed, there are five 
components of uniform intensity, four at sensibly equal intervals, 
the fifth having a slightly greater separation. The error was 
associated with the type of lamp employ^. A. A. E. 

Peculiarity of some Red Neon Lines, W. H. J. Childs 
{Nature, 1925, 115, 572). — The value 6402'26l ±0W1 A. is found 
for the wave-length of the reversal of the neon fine 6402 A. 

A. a.e; 
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Spectroscopic SMft Law. I. E. Fuss {Ann, Physik, 1925, 
[iv], 76, 299-^16). — ^Theoretical. The relationship between the 
spectra due to similarly constructed atoms or ions, for example, 
neutral li, Be+, B++, and 0+++, or neutral Na, Mg+, Ai++, and Si+ 
is discuss^. M. S. B. 

Duration of the Quantic State 2j>2 the Mercury Atom. 
F. EiASetti (Afii B, Accad. LiTicei, 1925, [vi], 1, 223 — ^225). — ^In 
view of the discordant values published for the mean duration of the 
mercury atom in the 2^2 state, the monochromatised light from a 
mercury lamp, immersed in cold water, was passed through the slit 
of a revolving disc on to mercury vapour contained in a quartz 
fla^. PhotograpMo examination revved no trace of resonance 
in the mercury vapour even when the interval between excitation 
and observation was reduced to 5 X 10"® sec. It is hence concluded 
that the 2^^ condition is not metastable at the ordinary tem^rature. 
At 200°, the resonance radiation b^^ to exhibit sensible duration, 
bnt the phenomenon is then complicated by the appearance of a 
green fluorescence, attributable to a molecule Hgg, formed by the 
shock between an excited and a normal atom and possessed of a 
long life. The spectrum of the green luminescence observed whan 
mercury is shaken in an evacuated vessel at about 200° shows, 
besides a continuous band reaching from the yellow to the violet, 
also the more intense of the mercuiy lines, such as 5790, 5769, 5460, 
4358 A., and, less ste>ngly, 2536 A. This excitation is evidently 
analogous to electrification by friction. T. H. P. 

Intensity of Multiple Lmes. E. Fbemi {AUi R. Accad. Lincei^ 
1925, [vi], 1, 120 — ^124). — theorericsal int^retation is suggested 
for the empirical rules governing the intensil^ of the components 
of multiple Hues. T, H. P. 

Iniezisitiee of Components in the Zeeman Efieot. L. S. 
OsNSTEEsr and H. C. Bubqbr [Z. Phydk, 1924, 28, 135—141).— 
A theoretical pap^, giving a generalisaiion of the rules alr^idy 
described (cf . A., 19^, ii, 4^) for the calculation of the intensities 
of multiplets, which make it possible to predict the iutensities of the 
components in the Zeeman effect. A preliminary announcement 
is m^e of experimental verifications of the theoiy. S. B. 

Zeeman ESect in Multiplets of Higher Grade. A. Larb:^ 
Pkyaih^ 1925, [iv], 76, ^3 — ^283).— The r^ularities of the 
facte g in the Z^man effect are discussed. JTot aE the g- 
vainm dt the higher grades are rational and constant with incre asing 
eequeoee number, but the valu^ of the terms with common Z and 
J valui^ tibe impulse quantum number, and inner quantum number, 
iu^>ecti¥^y, add up to rational and constant ^-totals which aE 
€3b% a geraral law. Two methods for the calculation of g are given. 
The &Et d^nda on the branchii^ principle (Lande and Heisenberg, 
A,, 1924, ii, 710) and the p^ma^tience of the gr-sum in tlm passage 
from a weak to a sfarbng field (Pauli, Z. Fhysik, 1923, 16, 165). 
The second method rests on a conjecture not yet verified that 
l i m i ting values of g for higher sequence numbers are the ideal ” 
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^-values in a weak field, the latter being determined by the first 
method. As a result, it appears evident that a simple and muform 
scheme governs the structure and Zeeman effect of the multiplets. 
The details of the scheme give clear evidence of the inadequacy 
of the theoretical principles based on quanta, for coupled systems. 

M. S. B. 

Zeeman Efiect of Neon. E. Back (Ann. Fhysik, 1925, [iv], 
76, 317 — ^332). — ^Very exact determinations have been made of the 
splitiing up by a ma^etic field of the neon lines 15^ — and also of 
the term separation factor g and the inner quantum number j 
deduced from them. The (7- values are found to be rational numbers 
which can all be reduced to Runge fractions with a denominator 
of 30. They are thus in agreement with Lande’s theory (see 
preceding abstract). M. S. B. 

Paschen-Back Effect. C. Runge (Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 
76, 266 — ^272). — ^A theoretical paper in which it is shown that 
Sommerfeld^s interpretation (Z, Physik, 1922, 8, 269) of Voigt’s 
theory of the Paschen-Back effect for the pairs of lines and 
5-^2 is not in agreement with the facts, as is shown by Kent’s work 
(Astrophys. J., 1914, 40, 337) on the splitting up of the lithium line 
6708 by a magnetic field, Kent’s observation of the behaviour 
of component 7, however, caimot be reconciled with the author’s 
views on the term resolution of spectral lines. M. S. B. 

New Spectrom Apparatus, MonocdirQmator, and Quartz 
Spectrograph, with Crossed Prisms to Secure Highest 
Spectral Pmity in the Region 200 to 2 fi, G. Leiss (Z, 
Physik^ 1925, 31, 488 — 496). — The instrument is designed to give 
great range and adaptability with purity of spectral lines and 
without clumsiness. E. B. H 

New Type of Electric Discharge. Streamer Discharge. 
I. liANGMuiB, C. G. Found, and A. F. Dotmek (Science, 1^, 
60, 392--394). 

Cathode Fall, Current Density, and Dark Space in Mixtures 
of Gases which do not React Chemically. A. GttNTHEE- 
ScHULZE (Z. Physik, 1924, 28, 129 — 134). — ^The cathode fall, current 
density, and dark space in the discharge through binaiy mixtures 
of the inert gases with each other and with hydrogen have been 
measured. Ftom inflexions in the curves connecting cathode faU 
with gas composition it is inferred that in the electric discharge 
the inert gases probably have the power of fcficming temporary 
compounds.^ S. B, 

Process in the Vacuum Mercury Arc- A. Gff ntheb-Sohulze 
(Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 509 — 613). — ^The fall of potential round the anode 
and cathode is discussed and the energy changes are oalpuiated. The 
cathode fall of potential is not very different from the ionisati^ 
potential and about half the current is carried by electrons. 
vious results obtained by using probe electrodes gave values much 
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too low. At the anode, previous results obtained by calculation 
from the intensity of the radiation caused by the heating were 
much too high, as the energy of neutralisation of the electrons had 
not been considered. E. B. L. 

Pseudo-high Vacuum. A. Gunthbr-Schulze (Z, Physik, 
1925, 31, 606 — 616). — ^After prolonged use, a Wehnelt high-voltage 
rectifip behaves as though the vacuum had become too high for 
the discharge to pass, although there is plenty of argon present. 
The explanation is that the electrostatic charge on the walls of 
the bulb defl^ts the electric field between the electrodes and 
prevents the discharge. At first a film of moisture on the surface 
provides a leak, but this is removed in time by a deposit from the 
disintegrating cathode, E. B. L. 

Simple Kinetic Derivation of the Ionisation and Vapour 
P 2 :*essure Equations. R. Becker (Z. Physik, 1924, 28, 256— 
260). — ^The theory of equilibrium in a thermally ionised gas and 
of the process of evaporation are considered, and are shown to 
submit to analogous mathematical treatment. S. B. 

Excitation and Ionisation Potentials of the Noble Gases. 
G. Hertz and R. K. Kloppers (Z. Pkysik, 1925, 31, 463 — 469).— 
The method employed was that of the impact of electrons acceler- 
ated by a known potential; the gases examined were argon, 
krypton, and xenon. As impurities could not be removed from 
the two last-named by cooling in liquid air, solid carbon dioxide 
in alcohol was used and trae^ of impurities may have been present. 
The electrons were emitted from a nickel cathode coated with barium 
oxide and heated by a fine tungsten wire, the advantage of the 
arrangement being t^t there was no fall of potential along the 
cathode itself. The ionisation potentials found were : argon 15-4, 
krypton 13*3j xenon 11‘5 volts ; the values found for the excitation 
potentials do not indicate the passage of the atom from its normal 
state into a definite stationary state of higher energy hut an average 
value, corresponding with terms of the spectral series which lie 
close together. The lowest values found were : argon 11-5, krypton 
9*9, xenon 8-3 volts. E, B. L. 

Work of Escape of Positive Ions. A. Guother-Schtoze 
(Z. Physikf 1925, 31, 507 — 508). — ^The values are obtained by 
tak^ the algebraic sum of the energies necessary to eject both 
positive io^ and negative electrons the surface of a metal, 
the ionisation potential of the gaseous atom of the metal and its 
latent heat of vaporisation, and equating this sum to zero. The 
result of this cyclic process is to show that the energy necessary to 
remoYB a positive ion is two or three times as great as is reqwed 
to eject an electron and about the same as the ionisation energy 
for the gaseous metal. E, B. L. 

Series Spectra of the Stripped Atoms of Phosphorus 
(P V), Sulfur (SVI), and Chlorine (dVH), I. S. Bowek 
and R. A, M el ltkax {Physicoi^ Mev., 1925, [ii], 25, 295—305),— 
More accurate values have been obtained for the 
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{3s— 3^?2)5 {3j?i~3d) terms of AlIII, Si IV, PV, and SVI, 

leading to the determination of 18 series lines of P V, 11 ser ies l ines 
of S VI, and the first doublet of the principal series of Cl Vll, as 
already predicted (cf. A., 1924, ii, 710). Both the regular and the 
irregular doublet laws of X-ray spectra appear to hold also through- 
out the fi.eld of optics. 'When values of VvfE for the stripped 
atom levels are plotted as a function of atomic number, approxim- 
ately straight lines are obtained (Moseley’s law). The general 
similarity of the stripped atoms of sodium, magnesium, aluminium, 
silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, and chlorine is demonstrated, but the 
D doublets deviate from their calculated position, that of sodium 
to the greatest extent. Ionisation potentials of P V and S VI are 
computed to be 64*7 and 87-6 volts, respectively. A. A. E. 

InjEluence of Radiation on Ionisation Equilibrium, J. 

WoLTJEit, jun. {Nature, 1925, 115, 534). — ^An alternative method 
of arriving at the results of Saha and Swe (this voL, ii, 254) is based 
on a formulation of the conditions required for a stationary state 
by means of probability laws governing the elementary processes 
involved. A. A. E. 

Total Ionisation produced in Air by Electrons of Various 
Energies, G. A. Ahslow [Science, 1924, 60, 432 — 433). — ^An 
experimental verification of Bohr’s theory of ionisation as corrected 
byEowler. A. A. E. 

Thermionic Work-functions and Photo-electric Thresholds 
of the Alkali Metals. 0. W. Richabdsoh and A. E. A. Young 
[Ptoc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 377 — 410). — ^Both sodium and 
potassium show more than one value for the thermionic work func- 
tion and for the photo-electric threshold. Photo-electric currents 
soon reach the saturation value, but thermionic currents do not. 
The authors sugge^ that the surface of the metal is not uniform, 
but that there are small patches associated with the lower value 
of the work function. A photo-electric threshold has been found 
for potassium at about X— 10,000 A. by exposing the metal to a 
luminous discharge in hydrogen or a trace of water vapour, the 
suggestion being that tMs encourages the growth of the patches. 

E. B. L. 

Photo-electric Primary Current in Sodiuin Chloride 
Crystals. B. Gudbbn and R. Pohl (Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 651— 
665; cf. A., 1921, ii, 145). — ^Rock-salt crystal coloured yellow by 
X-rays were exposed alternately to mercury radiation 405 and 
436 fjLfi, and to infra-red radiation from an arc lamp, and the photo- 
electric current measured by a string galvanometer. Current-time 
curves are given for great and for small light intensity for tem- 

r atures between 30^ and 130®. The primary current is caused 
the electrons detached by the high-frequency light moving 
towards the anode; the reverse, posirive current is due to the 
return of the electrons under the influence of the infra-red radiation 
or thermal agitation. Below 40°, heat does not produce the positive 
current; above 100°, it reaches its full value. Differ^ces ia the 

13*— 2 
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behaviour of rock-salt and diamond are due to the electrons in the 
former penetrating only a small distance. In agreement with 
Lenard’s theory of phosphorescence, there is a correspondence 
between the intensity of phosphorescence and the positive portion 
of the primary current, E. B. L. 

Photo-electric Properties of Thin Filins of Alkali Metals. 
H. E. Ives {Astrophys. J., 1924, 60, 209— 230}.— Thin films of 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and caesium, spontaneously deposited 
on clean metal surfaces in a vacuum, exhibit a selective photo- 
electric effect. The selective characteristic depends on the thick- 
ness of the film. The effect is ascribed to a particular orientation 
of the atoms completely covering the surface. A. A. E. 

Normal and Selective Photo-electric Effects in the Alkali 
Metals and their A}l 03 rs. H. E. Ives and A, L. Johksstjd 
{Astri^hya. J., 1924, 60, 231 — 242; cf. preceding abstract).— The 
selective photo-eleciric effect observed in the case of an alloy of 
sodium and potassium is not exhibited by the pure bulk metals, 
nor by other alloys of alkali metals. A. A. !]^ 

Selective Photo-electric Effect on Metallic Films Pre- 
pared in Various Ways. P. Geoss {Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 637 — 
646). — The photo-electric behaviour of various kinds of copper, 
bismuth, and silver films towards the mercury radiation, 2M ^/4, 
was studied. A selective effect was found for a copper film evapor- 
ated in a vacuum from an alloy of copper and molybdenum but 
smaller than that obtained from a film spluttered from a copper 
cathode in hydrogen. A film prepared in a high vacuum by 
evaporation of copper in a magnesium crucible showed only the 
normal effect. The selective effect is attributed to the dissolved 
gas^ in the metal. Bismuth films exhibited no selective effect. 
A definite conclusion was not reached for silver. Copper filTus 
retain their photo-electric senMtivity ; those of ^ver and bismuth 
lose it in time. E. B, L. 

Mechanism of the Photo-electric PrJmary Current in 
Crystals. B. GuDDEisr and R. Pom {Z, PJiyaik, 1924, 30, 14 — 
23; cf. ibid., 1921, 6, 248).— The absorption of light by diamond 
has been examined in different portions of the spectrum by the 
amount of poaitiYe and negative electricity liberated. For the 
same amount of light energy, the negative primary current con- 
stantly decreases with the increase in wave-ler^h, H the diamond 
be previouriY illuminated with light of wave-length 436 /x/*, the 
abe^tion of light of wave-length greater than 540 is increased, 
as slmwn by the increased current, and this increase becomes 
r^tivdiy as the infra-red end (A the spectrum is approached. 

TMs excess cun^ut is ascribed to the positive charges stored up 
during ^ preliminary illumination with light short wave- 
lesigtii. ppevmus disturbance of ihe caystal lattice by the presence 
erf poeiriv© ch^urges, tfaerefoi^, appeam &e absorption of 

Il^t by the diamond towards the long-wave r^on. It is probable 
that mechanism of the primary positive current consists in ihe 
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passage of electrons between positive ions and neutral atoms made 
possible by increased temperature vibrations of tbe molecules due 
to absorption of infra-red radiations. By continued illumination 
with blue light, a gradually increasing fraction of the positive 
charges takes part in the primary current, so that less than the 
equivalent quantity is obtained by subsequent treatment with 
infra-red rays. When equilibrium is reached between the positive 
charges formed and those displaced to the cathode, the current 
reaches a stationary state when its value may be greater or less 
than at first. The latter happens when the lowering of field- 
strength through the presence of the positive charges outweighs 
the increase due to the spontaneously fiowing positive constituent 
of the primary current. M. S. B. 

“ Phenomenology ” of the Richardson RjSect. D. Reicb in- 
stein {Z. Elektrochem.f 1925, 31, 124 — 135). — discussion of current 
theories of electron emission in vacuum tubes of the thermionic 
valve t 3 q)e. Richardson’s equation connecting saturation current 
with temperature requires the immediate establishment of the 
equilibrium between the filament and the electron vapour, but 
this is contrary to experience. A phenomenological ” description 
of the electron emission is therefore necessary. The probable 
results of such an interpretation are indicated and lines of research 
su^ested. In particular, it would be of interest to study the 
hehaviour of the grid electrode at the temperature of liquid air. 

N. H. H. 

Study under Reduced Pressure of the Radiations Emitted 
hy Bo^s of H%h Resistance traversed by an Electric 
Current. 6. Reboot, {GompL rerid., 1925, 180, 916—919; of, 
A., 1924, ii, 578). — ^The coefficients of absorption of the radiations 
emitted by conductors of high r^istance traversed by an electric 
current, by air, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen have been investi- 
gated at various reduced pressures. The radiations traverse a 
la 3 rer of gas to enter an ionisation chamber, their intensity being 
estimated from the magnitude of the ionisation current. The 
nature of the r^ults obiSiaed indicates that these radiations form 
a continuous spectrum, successive wave-lengths differing only by 
a very small fraction of an A. J. S. 0. 

Electron Emission from Tungsten, Molybdenum, and 
Tantalum. S. PusHafAy, H. N. Rowe, J. Ewald, and G. A. 
Kjdher {Physical Rev,, 1925, [h], 25, 338 — ^360).— The equation 
holds in the case of tungsten; the accuracy of results 
with tantalum and molybdenum is not so great. In the former, 
but not the latter case, the value of A is approximately the same 
as that for tungsten. A. A. E. 

Various Magnetic States of an Ion. G. Foex {Gompt rend,^ 
1926, 180, 919—921). — Sj^imens of the same salt often possess 
varying magnetic properties which appe^ to be connected with 
disfinct steuctural differences in the paramagnetio ion which they 
contain. This diversity, which has already been examined for 
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salts in aqueous solution (Ami. Physi^e, 1921, 16, 174) is now 
extended to crystalline salts. A specimen of ferrous ammonium 
sulphate has been prepared, corresponding with 26 magneto^ 
and possessing a strong positive molecular field, there being in 
addition a sudden change in the direction of the temperature- 
coefficient of magnetisation curve at 100®. A specimen of the 
same salt examined by Jackson {Phil. Trans., 1923, A, 224, 1) 
corresponded with 27-5 magnetons, the molecular field being very 
weak and the influence of temperature quite normal. 

Anhydrous cobalt sulphate has been shown to exist in two forms, 
the varieties having 25 and 24 magnetons, respectively, the respec- 
tive magnetic fields being negative and feebly positive. J. S. C. 

Isotope E:Sect in Band Spectra, n. Spectrum of Boron 
Monoxide. R, S. MuiiUmsK {Physical Bev., 1925, [ii], 25, 
259 — ^294). — ^An extension of measurements of bands ascribed by 
Jevons (A., 1924, ii, 366, 438, 640) to boron nitride, but by the author 
(A., 1924, ii, 3, 294, 446, 6^) to boron monoxide. The predicted 
vibrational isotope effect has been verified for both a and p systeg|is ; 
no indications were obtained of isotopes other than and 
Equations are given representing the measured positions of all the 
heads of the bands. In view of the complete agreement between 
the experimental measurements and theoretical considerations, it 
is considered to be practically certain that the bands in question 
are due to boron monoxide. An indicated electronic isotope effect 
of unprecedented magnitude vanishes if the minimum values of 
the initial and final vibrational quantum numbers are assumed to 
be 0-5 instead of zero. Thus the existence of half -integral vibra- 
tional quantum numbers and a null-point vibrational energy of 
one half-quantum is probable. The rotational isotope effect is 
approximately confirm^. A new system of boron monoxide bands 
h^ been investigated, and the arc and active nitrogen spectra of 
boron monoxide have been compared. The possible analogy 
between BO and ON molecules and sodium atoms is discussed. 

A. A. E. 

Fundamental Atomic Weights. E. Moles {Ajial. Fis. Quim,, 
1925, 23, 39—75; Z. physiM. Chem., 1925, 115, 61— 90).— The 
author discusses modem physico-chemical and chemical values for 
the atomic weights of hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, and silver, 
respectively. It is considered that there is no discordance between 
the values obtained for hydrogen, chlorine, and bromine by physico- 
chemical methods and those obtained by purely chemical methods, 
and the mean values are given as hydrogen, 1-00777 ; chlorine, 
35-468; bromine, 79-918. The atomic weight of silver, according 
to the author, cannot be less than 107*880, but is somewhat greater 
than 107-882. G. W. R. 

Bedet^nmnation of the Atcmcdc Weight of Boron. H, V. A. 
Briscx)11 and R L. Bobinsok { J . Chem . Soc ., 1926, 127, 696—720).— 
The atomic weight of boron has been determined using samples of 
boron from widely-separated known sources in order to determine 
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whether the isotope ratio is always and everywhere the same. 
The value of the ratio BCI3 : 3Ag was determined, the actual method 
used consisting in breaking sealed bulbs containing boron trichloride 
under water and titrating the resulting solution with pure silver 
nitrate, the end-point being ascertained nephelometrically. The 
various refinements introduced and also the method for the isolation 
of boron trichloride in a state of purity are described in detail. 
Some evidence was obtained ictdicating a partial isotopic separation 
during the distillation of boron trichloride. The mean value of 
the atomic weight of boron from California was found to be 10*840 
and that from boron from Tuscany and Asia Minor 10*820. These 
values indicate that a partial separation of the isotopes 10 and 11 
has occurred in nature, the American boron containing 84% and 
the Eurasian boron 82% of the heavier isotope. Atomic weight 
determinations based on the analysis of fused borax are open to 
criticism. J. S. C. 

Atomic Weight of Hafnium. Analysis of Hafnium Bromide. 
0. Honigschmtd and E. Zintl (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 453 — 459). — 
Analysis of hafnium bromide, prepared by heating more higldy. 
purified hafnium oxide with sugar charcoal in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen laden with bromine vapour (cf. this voL, ii, 174) gives the 
value 178*6 (±0*08) for the atomic weight of hafnium. The speci- 
mens of h^fumm bromide are reconverted into the dioxide, which 
is found to contain 0*57 (±0*06)% and 0*16 (±0*02)% of zirconium 
dioxide, for which the necessary correction is applied. H. W. 

Quantum Theory of Radioactive Process. II. A. Smekal 
{Z, Fhysiki 1924, 28, 142—145; cf. A., 1924, ii, 717). — ^Meitner’s 
views on the mechanism of the transformation of a disintegrating 
nucleus in agreement with the author’s quantum theory of 
the process. S. B. 

Measurements of p-Rays associated with Scattered X-Rays. 
A. H. CoMPTOH and A. W. Simoh {Physical Bev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 
306 — 313).— Stereoscopic photographs of P-ray tracks excit^ by 
strongly filtered X-rays in moist air confirm Wilson and Bothers 
observations of P (longer) and E (shorter) tracks, and yield strong 
evidence that there is about one B track or recoil electron associated 
with each quantum of scattered radiation, and possessing, both in 
direction and magnitude, the vector difference of momentum 
between the incident and the scattered X-ray quantum. A. A. E. 

p-Ray Spectrum of Thorium-J5±C. W. Pohlmeyeb (X, 
Physih^ 1924, 28, 216 — 230). — ^The p-ray spectrum of a mixture of 
thorium-P±C' was obtained by magnetic resolution, and registered 
by the ionisation method. The results indicate that the continuous 
background present in p-ray spectra is due to secondary effects, 
the true P-ray spectrum bemg a simple “ line ” spectrum. S. B* 

High-energy y-Rays and their Photo-electric Bfiect. M. be 
Bsoglie (Nc^ure^ 1925, 115, 461)* — ^A correlation of the results of 
Black (this voL, ii, 177) with those of Thibaud (A., 1924, ii, 5I5, 
717; this voL, n 10,85). A. A. E. 
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Homogeneity of Initial Velocities of a-Particles from 
Polonium. (Mlle.) I. Curie (CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 831 — 833; 
of. A., 1923, ii, 207).~-6eiger (A., 1910, ii, 473) claimed an accuracy 
of 0*5% in Terifying for radium-6^ the view that all a-particl^ 
are emitted at the same Telocity by a radioelement (A., 1923, ii, 
207). 

The author criticises adversely Geiger’s reasoning, but confirms 
his conclusion. She finds there is no evidence of initial difierences 
in velocity for a-particlcs emitted by polonium. On the assumption 
of a uniform distribution of velocities between two extremes, the 
maximum difference is not greater than 0*3%. The alternative 
assumption of (hstribution about a velocity V according to the 
probability law u==yF results in a value for y<0*15% so that three- 
quarters of the a-particles have velocities differing by <0*3%. 

E>. A. M. 

Number of Ions Produced by the a-Particle from Polonium. 
M. V. Biaot {BuU. Acad. Sci. Rmmaine, 1924, 9, [5 — 6], 37 — ^39). — 
The method employed was to determine total ionisation due to the 
a-particles and the charge of an a-particle in the same apparatus, 
current being measured by the quartz-piezo electrometer. The 
number of ions per a-particle was found to be 1*58 . 10®, in agreement 
with 1*62 . 10® ((^iger) and 1*64 . 10® (Taylor). A. S. P. 

HSect of the Sun on Badioactmty. (Mile.) S. Mabacineahu 
{BnU. Ami, Sd, Bmmaim, 1924, 9, [3—4], 1 — ^11). — Preliminary 
eaperiments. Peculiar changes in the radioactive properties of 
actinium-S, polonium, and of lead, detected pimcipaHy^^y4fie 
effects produced on a photographic plate, are ascribed to the sun’s 
rays. The magnetic i^ld, cold, pressure, and friction are found 
to excite lead. Ionised wat^ is nece^ary for the effects to be 
produced. A. S. it. 

Disint^ration ci Atcunic Nuclei. (SiB) Eutherfobo 
{Nciure, 1925, 115, 493 — 494). — A discussion of the results of 
Blackett (this voL, fi, 256), Harkins and Eyan (A., 1923, ii, 601, 
720), Akiyama (A., 1924, ii, 814), and Pettersson and Eirseh 
{Fhysikdl, Z., 1924, 25, 5^) on the branched tracks observed on 
collision between a-particles and nuclei. A. A. E. 

Electrical Exjdosion of Tungsten Wires. H. V. A* Beiscoe, 
P. L. Eobihsok, and G. E. Stbphehsok (J, Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 
240-^247).— Anderson {Astrophys, J., 19^, 51, 37) has shovm that, 
by ti^ passage of heavy hi^-tension discharges through thin 
metallic wires temperatui^ are momentarily attained which are 
much higher than can be reached by any other known means. 
Experiments by Wendt and Irion (A., 1Q22, ii, 773) appear to 
indicate th^t, when a fine tungsten wire is exploded by this methcd, 
helium is produced. These conclusions have been tested by passing 
the high-tension discharge between molybdenum electrodes, con- 
nected by a fine tungsten wire, in an evacuated bulb, and then 
examining the residual gas speetrosoopicaJly on passing an induc- 
tion coil discharge between a supplementary electrode and one of 
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the main electrodes. Some mercury and hydrogen lines were 
observed, but no trace of the yellow helium line. These results 
confirm the recent work of other investigators (cf. Smith, Froc. 
N(d. Acad, Science, 1924, 10, 4; Harkins and Allison, A., 1924, 
ii, 407). M. S. B, 

Theory of the Electron. H. Eeissotih {Z, Physih, 1925, 31, 
844 — 865). — A theoiy of point charges exhibiting the properties of 
the electron and of the proton is developed mathematically on the 
basis of Einstein’s field equations of the point charge. The solution 
with unchangoi Maxwellian energy tensor gives incorrect values 
for the mass of the positive and negative charges, making them 
equal and much too great. The introduction of an additional 
member of the energy tensor contributing only at the charge-point, 
with the help of three universal constants, lea^ to the correct value 
of the positive and negative charges and of the difference in mass 
of the two kinds of charge. E. B. L. 

Statistical Investigations on the Sub-electron. H. Baeckb 
{Z. Fhysik, 1925, 31, 552 — ^575).~4Mathematical treatment of 
independent series of results in which the values of e were less than 
4*77x10"^^. If the sub-electron is defined as (m/w).e, in which 
m<n and n is not large, then the assumption of a sub-electron 
is more probable than any other deduction. E. B. L. 

Static Model for Helium. H. S. Alleijt [Ptoc, Roy, Soc. 
Edin., 1924, 44, 116—128). — ^By assuming the existence of a quan- 
tum force as postulated by Lan^uir {Physical Rev,, 1921, [ii], 
18, 104) acting along the Ime joining two charged particles, static 
models have b^n deuced for the ionised helium atom, the neutral 
helium atom, and the helium molecule. The introduction of three 
quantum numbers renders the models adjustable by the choice 
of the^ numbers. The results obtained for the atom are in agree- 
ment with the original model of Bohr, but are not in agreement 
with the experimentally determined ionisation potential. For the 
inolecule, the moment of inertia obtained is of the same order of 
magnitude as that determined by Curtis from the 'band spectrum. 

A. E. M. 

RelatiTO Sizes of the Keme]^ of Ten lEHectrons of Sodium, 
MagneOTtm, Altmdboium, and Silicon. L. A, Tijbhbb {Astro- 
phys, J,, 1924, 60, 81 — 86). — From optical data, the relative sizes 
of the ten-electron-keimels of neutral sodium, singly ionised mag- 
nesium, doubly ionised aluminium, and trebly ionised silicon have 
been computed as 1 : 0-740 : 0*575 : 0472. Thus the efiective 
nuclear charge for the outer orbits of the kernel is equal to the 
true nuclear charge less an unvarying screening constant which is 
approximately that predicted from the L .X^-ray teocm values. 

A.,A.E-..'''. 

Eminem Spectnina df Water Vapour. W. W* WAfESoj^;; 
{A^rophys, J 1^4, 60, 145— 168}.~Awnrate wavd-lengihs 
been determined for all the lines the hand* 2811 A., and eveiy 
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line kas been assigned to a parabolic series. Fifteen new lines of 
a band at 3021 A., which form a single parabolic series, have also 
been measnred. Analysis of the series for the bands 2811 A. and 
3064 A. indicates that they are due to hydroxyl ions. A. A. E. 

Ultra-violet Emission Spectra of the Halogens. E. B. 
Litblam and W. West (Proc, Eoy. Soc. Edin., 1924, 44, 185 — 196). 
— ^Examination of the emission spectra of cidorine, bromine, and 
iodine excited in silica tubes by means of the Tesla discharge shows 
that their most prominent features are two continuous bands ris^ 
sharply on the long wave side with a displacement of corresponding 
features to the less refrangible side with increase of atomic weight. 
The long wave limits of the first continuous band are 3200 A. for 
chlorine, 3700 A . for bromine, and 4800 A. for iodine. The correspond- 
ing energies calculated from the frequencies of the long wave limits 
are 89*1, 77-0, and 96*6 cals., respectively. These values do not 
hold for any conceivable chemical reactions, and it is suggested 
that the first continuous hand is of molecular or^in. The long 
wave limits of the second continuous hands are 2650, 2950, and 3450 

A. , respectively, and the corresponding calculated energies are 107-3, 

96-6, and 82-3 cals. These values are in agreement with the electron 
affinities calculated on the lattice theory, and it is suggested that 
the second continuous band is the electron affinity spectrum. In 
addition, iodine shows a sharp line spectrum the first member of 
wMoh is at 2061 A. This is suggested as the principal line series 
of iodine. The corresponding hydrides showed the same features 
together with the hydrc^en spectrum. A. E, M. 

Visible Radiation from Niobium Oxide. E. L. Nichols 
{Physical Mev., 1925, [ii], 25, 376—385).^ — ^When niobium oxide, 
NbgGg, is gradually introduced into a hydrogen flame, it glows 
with a pale greenish-blue colour when in the oxidising portion, 
but in the reducing region the colour changes abruptly to deep red. 
The former phase is selective with luminescence bands superposed 
on the radiation due to temperature, whilst the latter resembles 
that of a black body and is due to the formation of the oxide Nbg 04 , 
which is black at the temperature of incandescence. The formation 
of similar black suboxides was observed in the cases of titanium 
and tantalum. A. A. E. 

Ne^tive Nitix^en Band Spectrum. M. Fassbendeb (Z, 
Physih, 1924, 20, 73 — ^92). — ^An extensive examination of the 
n^atiye nitrc^en band spectrum has been made, precautions being 
taken to reduce to a mlniimun intensity the bands of the second 
positive mirogen group, which overlaps it in the violet and ultra- 
violet. Seven of the twenty bands observed have been measured 
and arranged in series. P and E branches, zero lines, and intensity 
diskibuMon have been determined. M. S. B. 

Vibration-Rotation Spectrum of Gaseous Ammonia at 3 

B. J. ^KCE (J. 8oc. Amf,, 1925, 10, 127— 132).— The 
a mm onia band at 3/i is double, with serrated branches unequally 
distributed about a central branch. This is in disagreement with 
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the theory of Lenz for the points of masiinum absorption for 
diatomic molecules, but agrees with the views of Kratzer that for 
larger periods of oscillation the vibrations are non-harmonic, and 
that the moment of inertia of the molecule is not constant. The 
prominence of the central branch indicates that many ammonia 
molecules exist in the rotationless state. A doubly branched, faint, 
harmonic band at approximately 1*5 was observed. F. G. T. 

Stracture of a Class of Band Spectra. R. Mecxe [Z, Physih, 
1925, 31, 709 — ^712). — The band spectra of molecules having 
identical constituent atoms exhibit anomalies in the intensities of 
the individual lines. According to an earlier paper (this vol., 
ii, 259), the total impulse of a molecule is made up of two com- 
ponents, the nuclear impulse and the electron impulse. The 
observed anomalies can now be accounted for by assuming the 
electron impulse of the diatomic molecule of an element to be sub- 
divided uns3?mmetrically into two components, one to each atom. 
It is concluded that the series of strong lines in the band is emitted 
only by an electron of one atom, the remaining portion by an 
electron of the other atom. These spectra are analogous to a 
series of infra-red bands exhibited by aU compounds containing 
a carbon-hydrogen linkage. E. B. L. 

Fulcher Hydrogen Bands. W. E. Cubtis {Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1925, A, 107, 570 — 587).— A theoretical discussion of existing data 
indicatii^ that the bands are due to simultaneous rotation and 
vibration change in the excited ’’ molecule. The unique structure 
of the system is accounted for by the nuclear vibrations within 
the hydrogen molecule being* very nearly simple harmonic. 

E. B. Hi. 

Infra-red Absorption Spectra of Alcohols. J. Leoomte 
{Compt. rend.i 1925, 180, 825—827). — Monohydric alcohols absorb 
strongly in the r^ons 3 — 3-5 p and 6-85-^ fi. They transmit 
freely in the intermediate region. Sharp maxima are found at 
2-98—3*08, 342—3-50, 3-42—3-50, 6-85—6-93 for aU alcohols. 
The secondary alcohols show an additional band at 7-70 which is 
shifted to 7-90 for the tertiary alcohpls. There is little difference 
between straight chain and branched chain members of the series. 
Between 3*5 and 6-85 there are feeble bands irregularly distributed. 
The higher homologues are exceptional, since they absorb strongly 
between 5-8 and 6-15. Polyhydric alcohols, glycerol, and glycols 
absorb similarly, but two of the feeble secondary bands disappear. 
The maxima for 26 alcohols are given correct to ±0-02 p. 

R. A. M. 

Photographic Method for Ahsorption Spectra in the Ultra- 
violet. W. Cross {Z. EUJctrochem., 1924, 30; 18— 20)— To 
overcome the difficulties in the determination of absorption spectra 
due to changes in the intensity of the arc light, a method of com- 
paring the spectra of two solutions simultaneously by means of a 

dual ” spectrograph is described. Soma measuremehts of the 
absorption spectra of copper solutions at concentrations 0-01, 
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0-001, and 0*0001 N are given, and the deviations of the observed 
data from B^r’s law discussed. H. T. 

Absorption of light by Ammonia. G. Landsberg and A. 
Pbedwodixeleff (Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 544 — 551).— Light from 
the spark between metallic electrodes was passed through mixtures 
of air and ammonia, then through a quartz spectrograph and the 
intensity in the region 1858 to 2195 A. determined by means of a 
photo-electric cell. Absorption coefiScienta are given and ako a 
photograph ; the maximum absorption is at 1935 A. There is no 
apparent deviation from Beer’s law. E. B. L. 

Series in Absorption Spectrum of Water Vapour. H. Witt 
{Z, Physik^ 1924, 28 ^ 249—255). — ^In the region between 20 and 
170 ft, the absorption spectrum of water vapour can be represented 
by two series of the form F=a{w+|), where a has the values 16*83 
and 24-55. In the region 6500—9000 A., the hues fall into three 
series, which may be correlated with the three principal moments 
of inertia of the triatomio molecule. From the spacing of the 
water bands in the ultra-violet, in comparison with the above, it 
is inferred that they probably originate from an OH molecule, or 
ion. S. B. 

Mutability of the Absorption Spectra of Non-polar Com- 
pounds and Halocbromism of tJnsaturated Ketones, n. 
6. ScHETBE [with G. Eossleb and F. BackenkOhlbe] (Eer., 1925, 
58, [S], 586—601 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 712).— The absoiption curves of 
acetone in hexane, ethyl alcohol, water, calcium chloride solution, 
and aqueous ammonia have been determined together with the 
position of maximal absorption in mixtures of hexane with chloro- 
form or ethyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol with carbon tetrachloride or 
water, and in calcium chloride solution. An atoempt is made to 
correlate the results thus obtained with the dipolar character of the 
solvents, for which the dielectric constant is used as a rough index, 
Measurements are also recorded for ethyl iodide in hexane, carbon 
tetrachloride, alcolml, and water, iodoform in hexane, carbon 
tetrachloride, and alcohol, mesityl oxide in hexane, methyl alcohol, 
and calcium chloride solution, and phorone in hexane, carbon 
tetrachloride, etha:, chlorofOTm, ethyl and methyl alcohol, glacial 
acetic acid, water, and concentrated sulphuric add. If the portion 
rf Ibe absorption bands in almost indifferent media such as hexane 
and carbon tetrachloride be r^arded as normal it is found that two 
dasses of bands may be disto^uished. One class is invariably 
dii^laeed towards the ultra-violet by strongly dipolar solvents such 
as aJoohd and water (carbonyl, Cl chromophore), whereas the 
other class is displaced by the same solvents towards the red 
(ethyia^ chromophore). A new possibility is thus opened of dis- 
entangiing complex absorption spectra and of assigning bands to 
groups of atoms. H. W. 

IJlIxa-violat Absorption of Aqueous Potassi'am Perman- 
ganate Solutions. E. Vitbbbi {GhezeMa, 1925, 55, 127— 135). 
— The ultra-violet absorption spectrum of aqueous potassium 
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permanganate solntions exhibits two wide principal bands, one 
between two minima at 4188*5 A. and at about 2707 A., respectively, 
and the other starting from 2707 A. and extending towards the 
extreme ultra-violet. The first of these bands possesses seven or 
more strise analogous to the eight present in the visible band; 
the order in which these are arranged according to their molecular 
absorption coefficients is the same in the two cases, the maximuia 
coefficients being thus sensibly equal. Each of these two bands, 
as well as that in the extreme ultra-violet, shows in its less refractive 
part a band of less absorption not belonging to the system of strise. 
The differences between the frequencies at the centres of two 
contiguous ultra-violet strise are sensibly equal, not only to one 
another, but also to that shown by the visible strise. These results, 
in conjunction with those obtained by Henri {“ fitudes de Photo- 
chimie/’ 112 et seq., 162 et seq.) for aromatic compounds, render it 
probable that the absorption spectrum of potassium permanganate 
contains an infra-red band of the frequency v=:about 22*1. 

T. H. P. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Organic Compounds. 
VI. L, Mabohlewski and A. Moboz {Bull, Soc. chim,, 1925, 
[iv], 37, 404—412). — ^The ultra-violet absorption spectra of isatin 
(in alcoholic, aqueous, and m sodium hydroxide solution) and of 
aoeiylisatm (in alcoholic solution) and their extinction coefficients 
are given in tabular and in graphical form. Isatin in aqueous and 
alcoholic solution has bands at, approximately, 4170, 2940, and 
2420 A. (cf. Hartley and Dobbie, T., 1899, 75, 640), whilst aoetyl- 
isatih has a completely different absorption spectrum (similar to 
that of isatin in sodium hydroxide solution) with bands at 3340 
and 2660 A. This is further evidence (cf. A., 1900, i, 100; 1901, 
i, 347; 1902, i, 646) that acetylisatin has the structure of o-acet- 
amidobenzoylformic acid. L.F. H. 

Theory of Polarised Fluorescence. Influence of Viscosity. 
F. Pbbrih {Compt, rend,f 1925, 180, 581 — 583). — The degree of 
polarisation of the light emitted by fluorescent solutions is small 
unless the solvent has a laige viscosity. This is attributed to the 
influence of the viscous solvent in retarding any rotation of the 
molecules oriented in a certain position, during the interval of 
time between absorption and emission of light. This conception 
is developed mathematically on the assumption that the active 
agents in the fluorescent molecules are electromc orbits, and the 
degree of polarisation is shown to be of the form 0*25 where 

^ is a constant. The values calculated according to this theory are 
in good agreement with values which have iSen ob^rved wiih 
solutions of eiythrosin and rose-bengal in various alcohols. 

■ Q,mB: 

iluorescance Spectra. HI. Aromatic Amino Vapoui^ 
T. H. Nuhak and j. K. Maesh (J; 1924, 125, 2J2%ri 

2128). — ^Whilst previous study of tibe fluorescence spectra oE IS 
vapours of substances normally fluc^eseeat in s<flution (A^, 
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ii, 219) has shown that in many cases the vapour spectrum shows a 
number of lines not given in solution, the phenomena are only 
exhibited to a limited degree in the aromatic amine class. Of the 
toluidines, j)-toluidine gives the most banded spectrum. The 
band interv^ is 42 A. and extends from 3327 to 2966 A. This band 
interval is practically the same as that previously recorded for 
jj-cresol {A., 1924, ii, 219) and jp-xylene (this voL, ii, 12). 

A. E. M. 

Glow of Phosplioras- H. J. EmelIsits {Naiure^ 1925, 115, 
460-^61). — The light from glowing phosphorus trioxide and from 
phosphine spontaneously burning in oxygen gives the same spectrum 
as that previously observed (Emelins and Downey, this yoL, ii, 
89); the glow of phosphorus and of phosphorus trioxide are 
analogous, but not necessarily identical, processes. A. A, E. 

Phosphorescence Properties of Rare Earths in Alkaline- 
earth Phosphors, n. R. Tomaschek {Ann, Physih, 1924, 
[iv], 75, 561 — 597 ; cf. this voL, ii, 12). — Phosphors of the sulphides 
and oxides of the alkaline-earth metals with the rare earths, in 
particular samarium, have been studied with reference to the 
relative effects of the different alkaline-earth metals on the duration 
and mtensity of the after-glow, the intensity, wave-lengths, and 
distances apsnrt of the doublet lines of the emission spectra. The 
relation of these to the type atom (sulphur or oxygen) has also been 
studied. From the residts conclusions are reach^ as to the struc- 
ture of the centres of phosphorescence and the mechanism of 
phosphorescence phenomena. A large complex, held together in 
loose chemical combination, appears to be necessary, the centre 
of the complex being capable of taking up molecules of metaJlic 
compounds. Hence compounds showing subsidiary valencies, 
for example, the alkaJine-eartb sulphides and oxides, are necessary. 
The type atom acts as the bridging atom between the heavy metel 
or rare earth atom of the phosphorogen and the alkaJine-earth atom. 
The differences in behaviour of the various alkaline-earths are 
intimately associated with the differences between the heats of 
formation of the different sulphides and oxides. The phosphor- 
escence process probably takes place as follows : absorption of a 
light quantum by the centre ; transference of energy to the bridging 
atom, resultmg in the removal of an electron wiuch then attaches 
itself to the complex in a new position of equilibrium ; simul- 
taneous change of the electron orbits of the heavy metel atom 
through chan^ of the valency field of the type atom; thermal 
or optmal dirturbance of the new position of equilibrium of the 
photoelectric electron and return of the latter to its original 
position in the t3rpe atom, accompanied by a simultaneous reversal 
cl the changes in the electron orbits of the heavy metal atom 
wi^ the emission of light. The change in wave-length of the 
characteristic groups, in passing from one metal to another, can 
appaa^tly be expres^ as a function of the heats of formation and 
the dieleclric coi^tantsof the compounds between the two alkaline- 
earth metals and the type atom, the heat of formation of the 
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phosphorogen, and certain factors depending on the electron orbits 
and on the structure of the complex. M. S. B. 

Photo-electric and Phosphorogenic Effect. M. Ctjeie (J, 
CMm. physique, 1925, 22, 45 — 47). — ^Prom measurements of the 
fluorescence, phosphorescence, and photo-electric effect of calcium 
sulphide preparations containing various amounts of bismuth, it 
is found that whilst the photo-electric effect is dependent on the 
presence, although scarcely at all on the concentration, of the 
bismuth, fluorescence and phosphorescence are dependent on the 
bismuth concentration. It is suggested that a layer rich in bismuth 
on the surface of the calcium sulphide grains is responsible for the 
photo-electric effect, and that the luminescence effects are derived 
from the whole of the grains. P. G. T. 

Electrical Conductivity and HaH Effect for Nickel Films. 
A. Biede (Z. Physik, 1924, 28, 177 — ^215). — ^Nickel films have been 
prepared by cathodic spluttering in hydrogen. Their conductivity 
was found to be proportional to their cross-section even for the 
thinnest films. The Hall effect in such films is proportional to the 
field strength in weak magnetic fields, but approaches a limiting 
value in intense fields. The sign of the effect is negative. 

S.B. 

Dielectric Constants and Ahsorption-coefdcients of 
Glycerol. E. Book {Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 534 — 543). — ^The 
dielectric constants were determined at temperatures from —140® 
to 225°; the method was that of Drude using Lecher wires, but 
producing the short wave-length oscillations by means of a 
thermionic valve and measuring the intensity by means of a crystal 
detector in circuit with a string galvanometer. Waves of about, 
1 metre length were employed. There is a sudden rise in the 
dielectric constant, beginning at —15° and ending at 60°, the value 
rising from about 3 to 36 ; in this same temperature region, there is 
also a strong increase in absorption for these waves with a maximum 
at 22°. Theories based on earlier experimental results are shown 
to be valueless. E. B. L. 

Dielectric Constant of liquid Phosgene [Carbonyl Chloride]. 
H. ScHLTJNDT and A. F. O. Geeiaann (J. Physical Ohem., 1925, 
29, 353 — 355) .^The dielectric constant of liquid carbonyl chloride, 
measured by the method of Drude (A„ 1897, ii, 438), is 4*34db0*04 at 
22° and 4-72 at 0°. This value is based on the constants given by 
Drude for benzene and solutions of acetone in benzene. M. B. D. 

Alternation in Molecular Volume of the Normal Mono- 
basic Fatty Acids. W. E. Gabnee and E. A, Bydeb (J. Chem. 
Soe., 1925, 127, 720 — ^729), — The molecular volumes of octoic, 
a-nonoic, decoic, a- and ^-undecoio, and laurio acids have been 
determined. Whilst the values for the liquid state at 50° increase 
lin^ly by 16'8 c,c./g.-moLfor^each CHg group added j those for the 
solid state alternate as the series is ascended. Calculations of tibe 
area of the cross-section of one molecule in the crystal show that tins 
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Talue is independent of the acid, acids so far apart in the series as 
acetic and lanrio having the same cross-sectional area. The altern- 
ation in molecular volume is due entirely to changes in the length 
of the chain as the number of carbon atoms is increased. The 
magnitude of the alternation is in agreement with views previously 
advanced (A., 1924, ii, 385) regarding the structures of these 
acids in the solid state. The area of cross-section of the unit cell, 
23*8 sq. A., is very large and indicates that the structure of the 
crystal must be very open. J. S. G. 

Volmna of the Water in the Hydrates of Calcium Sulphate. 
W. Biltz {Z. anorg. Ohem,, 1925, 143, 231— 232) — Erom the deter- 
minations by Linok and Jung (A., 1924, ii, 758) of the densities of 
calcium sulphate and its hydrates, it is shown that the gradual 
(zeoHthic) dehydration of the heniihydrate occurs without alter- 
ation of the molecular volume. The difference between the mole- 
cular volumes of the dihydrate and the a-anhydiite is 27*3, twice 
the molecular volume of water at 0® Ahs. Hydration in st^es is 
accompanied by increasing increments of molecular volume, as in 
the ammoniat^. S. I. L. 

Molecular Volume and Molecular Refraction. B. Lores^z 
and W. H ebz (Z, anorg. Ch&m,, 1925, 142, 80 — 82). — ^The expression 
F<,==:3 if - R (where is the zero point molecular volume and M . E 
the molecular refraotivity) is deduced for non-associated sub- 
stances. Application of the formula shows that it is approximately 
true, even with associated substances such as water, ammonia, 
and methyl alcohol. H. H. 

Variations in the Rotatory Power of Tartaric Acid as a 
Punction pa;. F. Viiss and E. VErniHOER {Cowpf. rend., 
1925, 180, 742 — ^745). — The rotatory power of tartarie acid has 
been examined in its ration to the pa value of the aqueous medium. 
The curve representing rotatory power as a function of pn rises 
rapidly between pn 2 and 5. Above pa o, the rotatory power is 
practically independent of the acidity of the solution until the 
medium becomes quite alkaline (ps 13), when there is a falling off 
in value. It is found that the experimental numbers are in agree- 
ment with the assumption that, for each pa value, the rotatory 
power is the sum of the effects due to the two tartrate ions and the 
undisBociated acid molecule. The question as to the change in the 
space ammgements consequent on the removal of a hydrogen ion 
from a moieoide of tartaric acid is considered. " J. S. C. 

Rotatoty Dispersive Power of Organic Compounds. XV, 
BixmecHf Camphor, and Camphorquinone. Origin of Com-* 
piece and Anomalous Rotatory Edspersion. T. M. Lotvry 
md J. 0. Gottee (J. Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 604— 615).— The 
foEbwihg equations represent satirfactorily the rotatoiy power 
irf oemo^irated solutions of camphor in benzene (41 lines, X 6708— 
3599), tw^tone (27 lines, X 6708— 3941), and cychh^sne (18 lines, 
X 6708 — 4358) at respectively; [a] =29-384/(x2— 0*0872)— 
20*138/(x2-0-06428), [a]==18-022/(x2-0*09363)-7*1324/X^ and 
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[a]=20-007/{x2~-0-09114)— 9-2255/X2. The rotatory power of 
bomeol in benzene at 20® (18 lines, X 6708 — 4358} can be expressed 
by the equation [a]=9*7866/(X^ — 0-07442)— 3*2862 /x^, and the 
rotatory power of camphorquinone in the same solvent, also at 
20® {9 lines, X 6708—5461), by [a]=-13*170/(x2-0-022352). 
Although these equations are in the first instance empirical, they 
appear to have a real theoretical significance. 

The general theory of the origin of anomalous rotatory dispersion 
is discussed and a summary is made of the methods of superposing 
opposite partial rotations. Evidence is put forward in favour of 
the view that optical activity is not to be regarded as a property 
of the total molecule, but rather that the optical effects are localised 
in certain of the groups present. J. S. C, 

Action of Boric Acid on the Rotatory Power of Malic Acid 
and Malates. E. Daemois {CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 921 — ^924). 
— ^The optical activities of solutions containing definite amounts 
of malic and boric acids and variable amounts of ammonia or sodium 
hydroxide have been determined. The results are interpreted in 
favour of the assumption of the existence of Z- and d-complexes, 
the former being stable in solutions which are distinctly acid and 
are to be regarded as combinations of the acid salts of malic acid 
with boric acid. The d-complexes are considered to be complexes 
of neuted malates with boric acid, the magnitude of the rotatory 
dispersion pointing to the fact that they are considerably hydrolys^ 
in aqueous solution. J. S. €• 

Rotatory Powers of Fluoro Derivatives of Benzene and its 
Homologues as a Function of the Wave-length. F. Rizzi 
{AUi B. Accad, Idricei, 1925, [vi], 1, 124 — 126).— The curves repre- 
senting the dependence of the optical rotation of fluorobenzene, 
fluorotoluene, flaoro-m-5.-, and fluoro- -xylenes on the wave- 
length exhibit a change in direction at approximately zero rotation, 
the rotation being dextaro for red and Isevo for violet light. 

T,H.P. 

BfEect of Reading Errors on the Rotatory Dispersion 
Constants. R, Rxndsrkneoht (Hdv. Chim. Ada^ 1925, 8, 
179 — 184), — ^The constants [aL?/[a]c> hti determined horn. 

readings of the rotations for the C-, i>-, and F-lines of a 
Schmidt and Haensch polarhneter. The quotient [a]j?/[a ](7 was 
found untrustworthy in the first decimal place for rotations under 
3 — 6® ((7— jP) on account of reading errors of ±0*02 for a 0*5 dm, 
^be. In the citrondlal ^up, the charactOTstic wave-length \ 
is untrustworthy for rotations less than 5 — 10° (O— F) and quite 
untrustworthy for rotations 1^ than S— lie values of the 
constant X^^ are strongly affected by the assumed reading errors and 
become untrustworthy for rotations of about 10® in the citronellal 
group. For maximum readings the s^nd decimals, for minimum 
readings the tiiird decimals, are mtrustworthy v A. C; 

Transparence of Varieties of Glass in the Infra-red. F. 
JjLKSA. {QampL rend.y 1925, 180, 578-^79).— A sheet of flint 
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15-6 mm. thick showing complete absorption at 3*19 fi was found to 
transmit 74% of light of wave-length 2-75 jw. G. M. B. 

Electrostatic and Eiectrodynaniic Significance of Electrons 
in the Crystallisation of the Elements of the Fourth Periodic 
Group- J. Beckbnkamp {Z, arirng, Chem., 1925, 143, 394 — 
404). — continuation of previous work (A., 1924, ii, 754), with 
special reference to carbon. It is considered that the two inner 
electrons in the atom of this element may be replaced by four hal£ 
electrons rotating in planes parallel to the faces of a tetrahedron. 
Since the positive charge on the nucleus is greater than the total 
negative charge of the inner electrons, there will be outside these a 
surface of zero potential, and the points of intersection of the 
normals to the paths of the valency electrons with this surface are 
described as epicentres. Carbon has four epicentres arranged at 
the comers of a tetrahedron, and since the four inner electrons 
are also arranged tetrahedraHy, the neutral surface is nearly spherical. 
Such atoms may combine in two ways, (1) the epicentres of one 
haH of the atoms (6) lie on points opposite the epicentres of the 
other half of the atoms (a) ; all the atoms are then similarly oriented 
and the neutral surfaces of atoms (a) contain 8 electrons whilst those 
of atoms {b) contain 4 ; (2) the epicentres of atoms (b) are at three 
comers of an eicositefi'ahedron ; with respect to their epicentres, the 
two sets of atoms are indirect mirror imag^ and the neutral spheres 
of atoms (a) contain 7 electrons whilst those of atoms (b) contam 4. 
The first form corresponds with diamond (type 1 x 2 ) and leads to four 
groups of six-membered rings the axes of which are parallel to the 
normals of a tetrahedron. The second form (somewhat distorted) 
corr^ponds with graphite (P 2 ) and the axial ratios thus calculated 
a^eee with those found by W. L. Bragg. The form 02 is electro- 
stetically stable, but Pg Is Labile, whereas the second possible electro- 
statically stable arrangement of the epicentres, the rhombic 
dodecahedron, is unknown among dements. There must therefore 
be some other controllmg force, and this is believed to be magnetic. 
The two forms of carbon are the arrangements which are most 
perfectly ^tatic; the eight valency electrons of the noble gases 
and of so<knm chloride are also arranged astaticaUy, and the thirty 
electrons in benzene are arrangrf in several astatic groups. In 
the elements of the iron-platinum group, the arrangement is not 
perf^tly astatic. The rupture of an astatic group absorbs energy 
and its formation releases it; the tendency to form astatic groups 
is tlmrdore a conseque^e of the second law of thermodynamics. 

A benzene formula is propc®ed which contains the same six- 
numbered ring, which, according to Bragg, is present in both 
diamond and graphite j this has the maximum po^ible symmetry 
and the carbon atoms axe equivalent. A. G. 

Magneton. B. Oabkeea {Gompt. rend,., 
671). — Measurements of the magnetic properties 
^ oxiifes or sulphates of the rare-earth metals are dmmhed and 
m>m iiie values of Cune’s constant the following numbers n of 
Wdss magnetons are calculated for each element : La 0, Ce ll-89» 
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Pr 17*89, m 18-00, Sm 7*64 ( ?}, Bu 17*92. Gd 40*07, Tb 47-92, 
By 52*25, Ho 52-00, Er 46*98, Tii 35*85, Yb 21*64, Lu 0. The 
diamagnetism of the atom itself of samarium is probably appreci- 
able, whilst in the atom of gadolinium there are two magnetic states 
with 38 and 40 magnetons, respectively. The number n of magnetons 
when considered as a function of the atomic numbers of the elements 
falls on two curves, the first from n—0 for La to 7t=0 for Eu, and 
the second feom w=0 for Sm to n—0 for Lu, but their superposition 
between Sm and Eu is hypothetical. The difficulties of finding a 
physical interpretation of these results are discussed. G. M. B, 

Nature of Hydrogen Halides. A. Hantzsch {Ber., 1925, 
58, [JB], 612 — 641). — On account of the great optical similarity of 
HI with C^Hg^i+iI and of HBr with G^EEgn+iBr and optical difier- 
ence from the much more feebly absorbent salt solutions, the 
hydrogen halides are to be regard^ as homopolar compounds and 
therefore as the inorganic, initial members of the series of alkyl 
derivatives for which n=0. This is established also for the trans- 
parent chlorides by a simple rule of boiling points. The quotient 
obtained by dividing the absolute boiling point of Hd, HBr, HI 
by 6 and of the boihng points of the corresponding methyl, ethyl, 
propyl, etc. derivatives by 8, 9, 10, etc., is almost constant. The 
gap betw^n the hydrogen and methyl derivatives, ‘‘ the carbon 
increment,** is due to the tetrahedral configuration of the molecule 
which occurs here for the first time in the series. Accordingly, 
Hd, HBr, and HI are not appreciably associated ; this is confirm^ 
indirectly by the exceptional relationship of dimolar hydrogen 
fluoride to ihe alkyl fluorides which follow the rule. 

In aqueous, alcoholic, and ethereal solution, HBr is optically 
identicsd with solutions of potassium and ammonium bromide in 
contrast to nitric acid, which in alcohol and ether is optically 
similar to its esters, and hence has the pseudo form, OgN-OH; 
the halogen acid is therefore present the hydroxonium bromides, 
Br[H 30 ], Br[H 20 Et], Br[HOEt 2 ], in these solvents, which function 
as ba^c anhycMd^. On account of its instability, this could be 
established for hydrogen iodide only m aqueous solution, and not 
at all for hydrogen chloride by reason of its transparency. The 
strength of HQ, HBr, and BD[ has been determined (1) from the 
rate of inversion of sucrose under the influence of the three acids in 
highly concentrated aqueous solution, (2) by indicators in non- 
^ueous solution, and (3) by the decomposition of ethyl diazoacetate 
in the presence of these acids in as many media as possible. Accord- 
ing to the inversion method, the acidity, which is approximately 
equal in dilute solution, increases with increasing concentration of 
each acid and for aU three acids in the sequence, HQ < HBr < HI, 
in non-aqueous solution, hydrogen bromide is much stronger than 
hydrogen chloride; in siddition, the acidity is very ^eaHy influ- 
ence by the nature of the solvent. This is also e^blfehed by the 
indicator method by determining the limit of inactivation, i.A, 
dilution at which the intensely coloured indicator salt is transformed 
by solvolysis into acid and the less intensdly coloured, fr^ indicator . 
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Tims liydrogea chloride is inactive towards |)-diinethylaniiD.azo- 
benzene in water at n—O-OOOS, in etber at ?i= 0 - 02 . A more 
accurate modification of tbe indicator method which depends on 
comparison of colonr shows that hydrogen chloride becomes much 
more rapidly inactive with increasing dilution in ether than in water. 
The diazoacetate method gives corresponding but more important 
r^ults. According to the nature of acid and solvent, the decom- 
position takes place in a diSerent manner chemically and as a 
change of the first or second order, but invariably depends 
primarily on the addition of acid and ester to yield a diazonium s^t, 
C02Et-C]^-N(^*X; this, and not the subsequent decomposition 
of the diazonium salt, is the change which is measured. The 
‘^ diazo constants/’ and the corresponding activities, 
(normality) are entirely concordant with the values obtained by the 
other two methods. With increasing concentration, hydrogen 
bromide decomposes the diazo ester invariably much more rapidly 
than hydrogen chloride. The activities of the two acids in non- 
ionising solvents are greater and more distinct from one another 
when the solvent is most completely saturated in characlii^, and 
thus are at a maximum and almost independent of dilfiifen in 
chloroform and tetrachloroethane. In unsaturated hydrocarbons 
such as toluene, the activities are and decrease wiih increasing 
dilution owing to formation of compounds of the type HG{C7H8)rt, 
which are in part already known and become more stable with 
increasing dilution. Accordingly, the homogeneous hydrogen 
halides are most active, hydrcgen bromide bei^ more ^tive than 
the chloride. These great differences are practically obliterated by 
the levelling action of water in consequence of the optically estab- 
lished additive formation of hydroxonitun compound, X[H30] or 
X[H . . . (OB[2 )i»]- All reactions of ihese strong acids in dilute aqueous 
solution do not depend primarily on simple additive salt formation 
but on distribution of the acid between two bade anhydrides, one 
of which is water. 

Hydixgen chloride and bromide differ in their behaviour in 
ethereal solution. The latter, which is shown by optical analysis 
to be present as the sdt, retains almost the same high 

activi% as in chloroform or tetiacnloroethane, and this is nearly 
independent of the dilution. The salt, therefore, decomposes very 
readily into its oomporyents and appears almost as strongly acidic 
m hydre^en bromide, in contrast with nitric acid, which optically 
resemUbs the esters in eth«r^ solution and is readily inactivated 
eiiOTiically by The other great difference, that hydrogen 

brennido Is ]^re 8 ent in water as hy^oxonium salt but is much less 
active in solution and moderately rapidly attains a TniniirnTTn 
cl addlty with increasiog dilution, is due to the attachment, not 
mSy ci its hydre^m atom to the oxygen of the water, but ateo of 
liie hydrogm of the latter to its bromine atom, and, further, to 
the {ormatmn xd aquo salts, [Br(^ 0 )], wMeh, in con- 

aequenoe the great heat of solution of hydrogen bromide in water, 
are mmre stable than the salt, BriHOEy, and with increasing 
dilutkm become richer in water and hence additionally stable^ 
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Hydrogen chloride, on the other hand, at moderate dilution rapidly 
becomes inactive towards indicators and ethyl, diazoacetate in 
ethereal solution; it appears, therefore, to exist solely as the 
etherate of the p^ewefo-acid, CIH . . . OEtg, thus resembling nitric 
acid. In contrast with the levelling action of water, ether increases 
the difference in acidity between hydrogen chloride and bromide, 
which in chloroform are approximately in the ratio 1 : 2, whereas 
in ether the ratio becomes almost unmeasurable at ^eat dilution. 

Hydrogen iodide is the strongest halogen acid as judged by its 
ability to invert sucrose in aqueous solution. Its character could 
not be observed directly in non-aqueous solutions on account of 
their instability. Indirect evidence is afforded by the observations 
that, in alcohol and ether, certain reactions which depend on the 
primary formation of oxonium salts as intermediate products occur 
most rapidly in the presence of hydrogen iodide (corresponding with 
its greatest tendency towards salt formation) and most slowly in 
the presence of hy^ogen chloride. The chief reactions are the 
esterification of the halogen acids, EtOH+HX [EtOHgjX 
EtX+HgO, and the pi^uction of ether from alcohol in con- 
sequence of the “ catalytic (actually salt-forming) action : 
2 [Et*OH 2 ]X [Et 20 H]X+[H 0 H 2 ]^* apparently catalytic 

ability of the halogen acids to loosen the bond between alkyl group 
and hydroxylie oxygen in alcohols depends on the production of 
oxonium cations or psmdo-oxomxmi halides, in which the central 
oxygen atom is combined directly with 3 or 4 other atoms with 
consequent weakening of the li n king between aU^l and 03^gen* 

The strengths of the homopolar hydrogen haMes increases in 
the order HF<HCl<HBr< HI, which is also the order of activity 
of their alkyl derivatives, MeE<MeCl<MeBr<MeI. This is due 
to the same cause in each case. In consequence of its great heat 
of formation, hydrogen fluoride is the most stable p56«do-acid and 
has the small^ tendency to permit salt formation, either by the 
replacement pf hydrogen by metal or by additive production of 
onium halides; in methyl fluoride, the halogen atom is most firmly 
attached to the carbon. Precisely the reverse is true for hydrogen 
iodide (with a negative heat of formation) and its alkyl derivatives. 
The apparent gap between hydrogen fluoride and the other h^ogen 
acids is bridg^ to some extent by the observation that whereas 
hydrogen fluoride^ as the weakest acid, has a much smaller tendency 
than hydrogen cMoride to form hydroxonium halide with water, 
so alp hydrogen chloride only p^ly jrields diethylhydroxonium 
chloride with the weakest basic anhydride, ether, whereas the 
corresponding compound with hydrogen bromide is completely 
stable. H. W, 

Possible Structure of the Hydrc^n, lOUdides. F, J. von 
Wisniewski (Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 869---“876).---A model op 
of a positive hydrogen ion and a n^fctive Mo^n rotatiug rouhd 
them common centre of gravity leads to impc^fele values of 
ionisation potential. If it is assumed that the hydrides conmst 
positive h^ogen ion and a pcmtive hydrogen ion at rept in 
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axis of the molecule, whilst two electrons rotate at the ends of a 
diameter in an orbit with plane perpendicular to the axis (as in the 
Bohr-Bebye hydrogen molecule), the calculated ionisation potential 
are near the observed values, and the calculated moments of inertia 
agree with those indicated by the rotation-vibration spectra. 

B. B. L. 

Inteimal Pressures produced by Chemical Affi n i ty, T. W. 
Bichards (J. Armr. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 731—742; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 723). — ^i^blems involved in attempts to calculate the enormous 
internal pressuies determining the existence of chemical compounds 
are considered, a more exhaustive treatment being promised later. 
Some tentative results are recorded, which, although not very 
trustworthy, show that the chemical pressures are much greater 
than the cohesive pressures. The heat energy necessary for 
evaporation and thermal dissociation is probably of the same order 
as the work needed to overcome the cohesive and chemical pressures, 
respectively. J. S. C. 

Geometry of the Co-ordination Number. I. B. STRAUiiEii 
{Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 142, 133 — 134). — theoretical paper 
directed towards the quantitative treatment of the maximum co- 
ordination number, sought by Hiittig. Values are given for the 
radius of n equal spheres (where n = Z to 12), representing co- 
ordinated atoms or groups, packed round a central sphere, repre- 
senting the central atom, and touchii^ it. The percentage of the 
surface of the central sphere “ covered by the planetary spheres 
is also calculated. N- H. H. 

Geometry of the Co-ordination Number. H. 6. F. 
HtTTiXG {Z, aTiorg, Chem., 1925, 142, 135 — 142), — From the results 
of Straubel (cf . preceding abstr^t), the theoretical relation between 
maximum co-ordination number and atomic volume has been 
worked out. By application of the figures to the ordinaiy atomic 
volume curve, the elements fall into areas each of which corresponds 
with a particular maximum co-ordination number. Although many 
exceptions may be cited, the results on the whole are in striking 
agreement with the facts. N. H. H. 

Solid State from the Electrical Point of View. Dispersion 
in tbe Bertzian Region. J. Ebbeba {BuU. Soc. chim. Belg., 
1^5, 34, 35 — 38). — ^The variation of the sp^ific inductive capacity 
wiih frequency at temperatures both in the vicinity of, and far 
removed from, their melting points has been determined for ice 
and other solids. At all temperatures, the specific inductive capacity 
morease^ with the wave-length, especially at the melting point, 
althou^ at lower temperatures the increase becomes very small, 
and practically no variation in the specific inductive capacity of ice 
is found betwren —47° and — ^200°. A sudden change in the value 
occurs on solidification, a diminution occurring with high frequencies, 
but an increase with low frequencies. The author suggests that two 
phenomena are concerned in electrical polarisation, (1) the move- 
ment j Imear or angular, of the atoms, molecules, or ions, (2) the 
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movement of the electrons in the interior of each particle, and shows 
how the relative importance of these effects varies with the frequency 
and the temperature. At low temperatures, the former is negligible 
compared with the latter, and the specific inductive capacity is, 
therefore, almost independent of frequency, but the importance 
of the latter increases as the temperature rises. At high frequencies, 
the first effect is practically eliminated and the specific inductive 
capacity approaches a limit which is independent of temperature 
and thus from the electrical point of view the solid state begins at 
a different temperature according to the frequency, illus&ating 
the continuity of state. J. W. B. 

Valency Problems. E. Muntm (-Z. Elehtrochem.^ 1925, 31, 
143 — 157). — ^The author develops a scheme for the graphic repre- 
sentation of chemical compounds by an extension of the theory 
that atoms have a tendency to form an outer shell having the 
‘‘ inert gas number ” of electrons, namely, eight. The number of 
electrons in the outer shell is denoted by strokes attached to the 
atomic symbol in a manner similar to the representation of ordinary 
valency. To simplify the formulae, a thick stroke may be used to 
denote two electrons and a thin stroke one electron. Compounds 
may be either heteropolar,’’ in which electrons are given up by 
one component to “ satisfy ” the outer shell of the other, resulting 
in two oppositely chared ions, or may be homopolar,” in which 
the electrons are shared by the components. Application of the 
scheme serves to throw light on problems presented by the follow- 
ing : aliphatic and aromatic double bonds; the benzene ring and 
other single ring systems; naphthalene and other condensed ring 
systems ; conjugate double bonds ; bivalent carbon ; quadrivalent 
oxygen; vinyl alcohol ; nitro and |?5e2ttfe>-nitro compounds ; chlorine 
dioxide; the oxides of nitrogen; ammonium salts; triphenyl- 
methyl ; the change from propyl to isopropyl alcohol ; the formation 
of alcohol and carbon dioxide from sucrose; the hydration of ions; 
polymerisation. Reference is made to the views of Knorr (A., 1924, 
ii, 34). N. H. H. 

Pesriodic Sphere and Position of the Rare-earth Metals. 
J. N. Ereeki) {Chem, Nem^ 1925y 130,196—197). — ^The elements 
are arrar^ed in the form of a spiral coiled round the surface 
of a sphere. The rare-earth elements lie in the equatorial belt 
and show marked resemblances to adjacent elements. Many 
regularities not hitherto attainable are revealed. According to 
tins scheme, th e mi ssing element 61 belongs to group V, and the 
metals of group VIII appear as a sub-group of group 0. 

F, a T. 

Physical Structure of the Elements. 0. G. Bedbeag {CompL 
repA.y 19^, 180, 653— 655 ; cl 1924, 179, 768).— The probable 

disiriburions of electrons in the atom are described for elements of 
variable valency such as manganese, chromium, iron, sulphur, 
chlorine, and phosphorus. The reduction of valency corresponds 
with the transfer of various numbers up to eight of the mobile outer 
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electrons to a more permanent inner shell. The configurations 
proposed are supported by a consideration of the magnetic properties 
for the metals chromium, manganese, iron, and cobalt, and of 
discontinuity in absorption for ^phur, phosphorus, and chlorine, 
the frequency of such discontinuity being found to be largest for the 
element in the state of maximum valency, as is required by theory. 

G. M. B. 

New Betermmatioa of the Constant N of Avogadro. L. M, 
Abexa^deb {PML Mag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 663 — 664).— Du Noiiy's 
paper (this voL, ii, 109} contains errors. The probable error is 
rfcO‘009 instead of ±0’08. The value i'v^=(6*003±0*009)x 10^ is 
different from that of Millikan jPi?'=6'062 x 10-^ by 1% and not 
0*1% as claimed. Du Nouy’s three experiments are dependent on 
one another ; his control calculations are fallacious. 

R. A. M. 

Molecular Diazneters. H. Smx (PML Mag,, 1925, fvi], 49, 
708 — ^711). — ^A re-statement (cf. this voL, ii, 184} shomng that 
conclusions similar to Mokroushin’s (A., 1924, ii, 820) had been 
reached independently. E. A. M. 

Heats of Comhnstion of Three Oxides [a-Propylene Oxide, 
a-Trimethylethylene Oxide, and yS-Hexylene Oxide]. P. W. 
ZuBow and W. Swibotosiawski (BmS. Soc, cMm., 1925, [iv], 37, 
271 — ^274).— The molecular heate of combustion at constant pressure 
of the above three (liquid) oxides, in the order named, are 450*5, 
748*8, and 912-6 kg.-caL, r^pectively. Assuming Trouton*s rule 
and taking the specific heat of each oxide as 0*55, the molecular 
heat of fusion ov^ the range 18° to the boiling point, is given 
by Ihe expression; 0*55j&(i— 18)+^*7(273+0 The heats of 
combustion of the three oxides in thf gaseous state then calculated 
to be 467-4, 758-7, and 925-6 kg. -cal., respectively. S. K, T. 

Thermochemistry of the a-Oxides. W. Swieetoslawski 
{BuU, Soc, chim., 1925, fiv], 37, 274 — ^276). — ^From results previously 
recorded (see preceding abstract) the heats of formation of the 
carbon-carbon and cao-bon-oxygen linkings in the ethylene oxide 
ring are shown to differ from the values obtained in saturated hydro- 
carbons and carbon dioxide ; the values also vary with the number 
(ff carbon atoms in the ring. They increare when the hydrogen 
atmns in ethylene oxide are replaced by methyl or ethyl groups. 

S. K. T. 

ltdbciilar Heat of Coznhnstion of Successive Terms of 
Homoh^cms Series. P. E. Vbekade, H. Hartman, and J. 
Ooors, Jun. (Proc. K, Aiad, Weiensch. Amsterdam, 1924, 27, 859 — 
866).~Tlk0 hmts of combustion of the first twelve members of the 
acid series have been detennined. At least two preparations 
ci each acid were burned, the heats of combustion being based on 
tliat of benzoic acid, 6324 cal. per g. The results obtained 
agree well with those of Stohmann and Ms collaborators (A,, 
1889, 1097; 1893, ii, 59). Oxalic and malordc acids give 
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abnormally hi gh values, whilst the other acids fall into two thermal 
homologous series, the odd and the even series, one series being 
shifted about 1-5 cals, with respect to the other. There are indic- 
ations of a similar alternation of heat of combustion increments in 
the series of monoalkyl-substituted malonic acids, and that^the 
alternation is of about the same order of magnitude. According 
to Gamer and Bandall (A., 1924, ii, 385), the heats of crystallisation 
of the normal fatty acids also show an alternation in the successive 
terms of the homologous series. The question is discussed as to 
whether the oscillation of the combustion heat increments in the 
crystalline normal saturated dibasic acids is due, partly or entirely, 
to a different ciystal structure of the even and odd terms. To 
decide this, the molecular heats of combustion for the crystalline 
acids should be compared with those of the supercooled, liquid 
acids at the same temperature (19*5° in this case). A scheme of 
research to investigate a number of problems in connexion with 
this is outlined. L. L. B. 

Dissipation of Heat of Reaction. M. Boeh and J. Feanok 
{Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 76, 225 — ^230).— A theoretical paper in 
which the removal of the excess energy from a recently formed 
molecule by collision (P614nyi, Z. Physik, 1920, 1, 337 ; Herzfeld, 
ibid.^ 1922, 8, 132), or by the emission of light rays (Lewis, A., 1920, 
ii, ICK)), is discuss^. It is possible for a molecule to contain, without 
decomposition, a greater amount of energy than that required for 
dissociation. In the formation of non-polar molecules from neutral 
atoms or molecules no radiation is possible, but when polar molecules 
are obtained the removal of energy may take place by either method 
depending on the pressure. M. S. B. 

Dissolution of Mixed Crystals of (Na,^)CI and Taxnroann’s 
n/S Mol. Law. M. Le Blahc and A. Rosslbe {Z. anorg. Ghem., 
1925, 143, 1 — 59). — ^Rapid cooliag of a fused ma^ of silver chloride 
and sodium chloride leads to a more coarsely dispersed soKd than 
freezing brought about slowly and with constant stirring. By 
long tempering just below the m. p., further homogeneity is obtained. 
A study of the rate of solution of the mixed crystals by means of 
conductivity measurements showed that tempering essentially 
altered the attackability by saturated silver chloride solution. In 
the quenched untempered mixture, the relative quantity of sodium 
chloride going into solution rose continuously with increasing 
original sodium chloride content. The tempered solid, up to about 
f mol. silver chloride content, gave up its sodium chloride more 
rapidly and more completely than the corresponding untempered 
mixture. A strong retardation of the rate of solution was observed, 
however, with a silver chloride content of 0-68 mol. In the quenched 
solids, ^xontaneous decomposition of larger particles occurred at a 
sodium chloride content of 0*9 mol., whilst with tempered particles 
• it was observed at 0*6 mol. With more resistant mixtures, the sodium 
chloride was given up slowly even after 800 hours’ action of the 
solvent. For crystals of the same composition, the relative mass 
of sodium chloride given up increased with decreasing size of the 
VOL. oxxvin. ii, 14 
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particles. Therefore only large particles of tempered mass "with 
more than 0’6S moL of silver chloride can be regarded as practically 
resistant. A comparative study was made for tempered and 
untempered particles of the colouring effect on the mixed crystal 
of hydrogen sulphide and of simiight . An endeavour was made to 
explain the various results in terms of dispersoid chemistry, and it 
was concluded that the n/8 moL law of Tammaim is only approx- 
imately true, and that sharp resistance limits do not exist. 

L. li. 

X-Ray Investigatioxi of some Mixed Crystals of the Systems 
(Na,Ag)Cl and K(CI,Br). B. H. BboohI; (2, anarg, Ciem,, 
1925, 143, 60— 75).— The possibility of distinguishing disperse 
from homogeneous structures by means of X-ray analysis is dis- 
eased, and an attempt is made to confirm Tammann’s hypothesis 
of regular atomic distribution. In the quenched masses of the 
system (Na,Ag)Cl, two kinds of lattice are found, of which the 
(hmensions differ very little from those of the pure components. 
The tempered ” masses behave differently. For a mixed crjptal 
of the composition ^ mol. of sodium chloride and ^ mol. of &ver 
chloride, the sodium chloride lattice disappears after tempering. 
Such a crystal is relatively stable, whereas that containing f mol. 
of sodium chloride and i mol. of silver chloride decomposes at the 
ordinary temperature into two lattices which have the same dimen- 
sions as those of the quenched preparation. The observations 
confirm the conception of Le Blaim and Kossler (of. preceding abstract) 
that a quenched mass is a dispersion of sodium chloride aggregates 
containing a little silver chloride in a molecular dispersed mass of 
(Na,Ag)Cl rich in silver chloride. The view that a firor structure is 
product by tempering also receives confirmation. From a study 
of the X-ray speciafa <2 the s;pt6ms {Na,Ag)Cl and K(Cl,B3r), it is 
concluded that the normal distribution postulated by Tammann 
does not exist. Ii. L. B. 

“^Extraction limit of the NaCI-AgCl Mixed Crystal. G. 
Tammatot (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 143, 76 — ^79). — The w<xk of 
Blanc and Rossler and of Broome (cf. preceding abstracts) is 
criticised, and it is pointed out that, according to Schmidt (IHss., 
Gottingen, 1917), the NaCl-AgCl mixed crystal cannot be obtained 
in a state of sufficient heunogeneity to rendm: it suitable for use in 
testing the nfS law. It is Jfobable that, if a completely homogeneous 
mixed crystal were obteuneid, an influence-boundary would found 
at f mcA. ot silver chloride. L. L. B. 

X-Bay Investi^tion of Satarated Aliphatic Ketones. 
W, B. Savuxe and G. Shbabee (JT. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 591— 
398).— A continuation of the work of Mtiller and Shearer {ibid., 
1923, 123, 20^, 3152, 3156) on X-ray measurements of the higher 
members of tte fatty acid series and their esters, in which it was 
shown that the spadngs obtainied represent within narrow limits the 
length of a sin^ molecule cs:, in certain dreumstanoes, of two 
molecules end to end. Sixteen ketemes have been investigated, the 
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number of carbon atoms varying from 13 to 35. The substances 
fall into two sets, in each of which the spacing is a linear function of 
the niunber of carbon atoms, the increase per carbon atom being 
greater for the methyl ketones than for the others. Confirmation 
of the view that the presence of the active group, “CO-CHg, pro- 
duces a tendency for the molecules to arrange themselves end to end 
in pairs is obtained from the fact that if the spacings of the methyl 
ketones be halved, the resulting values fall on the same straight 
line as for the remainder, in which the increase per CHg group is 
1-30 A. Although the position of the CO group has no effect on 
the length of the molecule, which appears to be a function of the 
total number of carbon atoms alone, it has a marked influence on 
the intensity distribution. This peculiar property may be used 
to locate within reasonably narrow limits the position of carbonyl 
groups in ketones from considerations of intenaty distribution. 
The suggestion that these substances are not truly crystalline, bnt 
rather in an intermediate condition between the liquid and solid 
states, is considered to be untenable. J. S. C. 

Further X-Ray Measurements on Long-chain Compounds 
(n-Hydrocarbons). A. Muller and W. B. Saville (J. Chem. 
Soc,, 1925, 127, 699—603; cf. preceding abstract). — ^Ten normal 
hydrocarbons, the number of carbon atoms ranging from 17 to 35, 
have been investigated by the X-ray method. Two characteristic 
pacings are common to all the substances, one relatively large 
spacing which is a linear function of the number of carbon atoms 
and another set which is almost independent of this. The increase 
per carbon atom of the long spacing, l-S A., is considerably larger 
the value predicted from considerations of the theory of Muller 
Shearer (T., 1923, 123, 3168). Octadecane and eicosane have 
been shown to exist in two crystalline modifications. J. S. C. 

X-Ray Researches on the Dehydration Products dE Gypsum. 
H. Jung (Z. anorg, Ghem.^ 1925, 142, 73— 79).— Hydrat^ and 
anhydroni forms of calcium sulphate, both natural and artificial, 
have been examined by the X-ray method of Debye and Scherrer. 
AH give r^ults corre^nding with C3aSOA;2H^O, CaSO^jO-SHgO, or 
0 aS 04 . The gradual loss of water by the hemfiiydrate when heated 
up to does not alter the lattice structure; only at higher 
temperaturi^ is the anhydrite structure formed. N. H. H. 


Variation with Temperatui*© of the Intensity of Reflexion 
of X-Rays frdm QuOTtz and its Bearir^ on the Crystal 
Structure. B. E. Gibbs {Proc. Soy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 561^— 
^0).^InteBsity of reflexion was measured at various temperature 
up to 800% also on cooSog both rapidly and slowly. The results 
are in agreeihmt with a tiaSytitioji pcunt at about 675°. The oxygen 
$§mm lie in the same basal pfen^ as the silicon, but in a 

p&ae between at % disfeto^ 1^. IB. 


ctf a Box on the l^eetiTuzn of Scatt^^ 

X-Baya. A. tiL A^ Biia&bbh (Proc. Ac^. 

1925, In a recent papi^ by Allison, Ctek, and 

14—2'^“ 
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Duane {ibid.^ 1924, 10, 379), it appeared tliat the spectrum of the 
scattered Z-rays altered considerably when the tube and the 
radiator were surrounded by a wooden box. It was suggested that 
the modified lines were due to tertiary radiation from the carbon 
of the wood. The present authors find no measurable box effect.’' 
Woo, collaborating, examined the Z-rays from a molybdenum 
target after scattering from magnesium, aluminium, silicon, and 
sulphur; the normal and modmed lin^ appeared whether the 
wocden box was lead-lined or not. 

A second experiment was made using sulphur as radiator, with no 
box, and a modified Seeman spectrograph. The photograph shows 
the Za- and Zp-lines distinctly, with a more diffi^ modified a-line 
and indications of a modified P-line. Compton’s formula requires 
a wave-length change for the a-line of 0*036 ±0-001 A. ; measurement 
gives the vadue 0*(S7 A. There is thus no evidence in this work 
for the Duane effect. R. A. M. 

Compton Efiect and Tertiary Z-Badiation. Y. H. Woo 
(Proc. Zol. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 123—125 ; cf . preceding abstract).— 
Clark, Duane, and Stifler (A., 1924, ii, 368) have measured the wave- 
length of molybdenum Za-rays scattered from ice, rock-salt, 
aluminium, and sulphur and find tertiary radiation (Duane effect) 
to be present. The author has now u^ rock-salt, magnesium, 
aluminium, silicon, and sulphur as secondary radiators. In all 
five cases the Za-Me appears unmodified together with a modified 
line the peak of which occtatrs at the positioii predicted by Compton’s 
formula. The teriaaty ” pe^ was not observed in any experiment, 
nor was any box effect recognised. R. A. M. 

Compton and Duane Edects. G. E. M. Jaukoey {Nature, 
1925,115,456-457). ^ 

Quantum Theory of the Uninodided Spectrum lane in tl^ 
Comptcm E&ct. G. E. M. Jattbcsy {Physical Pet?., 1925, [ii], 
25, 314 — 321). — If e^iiain assumptions are accepted, th^e must be 
certain positions of the electron m its orbit from which tne Section 
cannot be ejected by the primary quantum. The mass of the whole 
atom is then added to that of the electron, and the change in wave- 
length given by Comptcm’s equation, X^— cos(#>)/?7w;, 
where is the of scattering, is negli^ble. Application of the 
theoiyr to molybdmium Z^-rays scattered by the K electrons of 
carbcm yidkJs results in accord with known experimental data. 

A. A. E. 

Gryutal Structures o£ Haematite and Corundum. L. 
PAULZBro and S. B, BtenKioss (J, Amer. Chem. 8oc., 19^, 47, 781 — 
799).— A thorough Z-ray study of crystals of hsematite and corundum 
has been utalMng the results of the theoiy of space groups in 
the intef]retaticm of data from Laue and spectral photographs. 
The arraao^^oamt d atoms in the units of stooture is such that 
each metal atom Is surrourded by six atoms of oxygen which are 
not at the of a r^ular octab^dro^ three of these atoms bdmg 

a few per cent, nearer the metal than the c^ers. This indicates 
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that tte location of electrons in the outer shells of an ion causes it 
to have different effective radii in different directions. The differ- 
ences between the two oxygen-metal distances for haematite and 
corundum are in agreement with the conception that an iron ion 
with 23 electrons, with a volume only slightly larger than the 10- 
electron aluminium ion, would approximate much more closely to 
a sphere than would the aluminium ion. Each oxygen atom is sur- 
rounded by four metal atoms, two of which are nearer than the other 
two. The structures determined show that crystals of haematite 
and corundum consist of a compact arrangement of approximately 
spherical ions of oxygen and of iron or aluminium held together by 
inter-ionic forces of an electrostatic nature. The inter-ionic distances 
for haematite are : smallest oxygen-oxygen distance 2*545 ±0*060, 
metal— oxygen distances 2*060 ±0*035 and 1*985 ±0*025 A. ; 
the corresponding numbers for corundum are 2*495 ±0*025, 
1*990±0*020, and 1-845±0*015 1. J. S. C. 

Crystal Structure of Tellurium and Selenium and of 
Strontium and Barium Selenides. M. K. Slattery {Physical 
Rev.^ 1925, [ii], 25, 333 — 337). — ^In addition to results already 
abstracted (A., 1924, ii, 849, 859), the following calculated densities 
are given: selenium, 4*84; teUuxium, 6*25; strontium selenide, 
4*53. A. A. E, 

Electrolysis of Crystals. P. Lukirsky, S. S5tjkaeev, and 
O. Tbapesnikov {Z. Physik, 1926, 31, 524 — 533). — Gryst^ of 
rock-salt were clamped between metal electrodes at temperatures 
from 300° to 600° and submitted to potential differences from 300 
to 3000 volts, whereby currents approaching 1 ma. become possible. 
The passage of current is pennitt^ by motion of the crystal lattice, 
but essentially by the sodium, not the chlorine ion. Sodium is 
liberated at the cathode and chlorine at the anode and in con- 
formity with Faraday’s law. Pem-like structures are produced in 
the crys^ at the electrodes, in some cases coloration, and the 
crystal sffucture breaks down in numerous centres iuside the crystal* 

B. B. L. 

Magnetic Properties of Iron Crystals. W. L, Webster 
{Proc, Ihy, Soc., 1925, A, 107, 496 — 509).— Thin discs were cut 
from crystals of iron and the component of the magnetisation was 
measured parallel and perpendicmar to the applied field. The 
results may be explain^ by the theory of Weiss, the deviation in 
the direction of magnetisation beiug ascribed to a ‘' molecxdar 
field ” due to the mutual action of the molecules of the crystal. The 
magnitude of tins field was found to be 620 and 479 gauss, respec- 
tively, for two crystals; impurities affect" the value considerably. 
The molecular field is conMdered not to be due to magnetic forces. 

E. B. L. 

Bi^tionsMp between Atopaic Numbers and the Properti^ 
cf loos in the Crystal l4attice* A. F. Scorn? {J. PhydccA Oh&m.r 
1925, 29, 304— 318).— The relation do==a log (Z^—-2?a)±6, where 
is the shortest distance between ions, the alMSolute 
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Taltte of the difference of the atomic numbers of the cation and anion, 
and a and b are constants, gives in a number of cases a linear relation- 
ship between lattice distmce and a function of the atomic numbers. 
For elements, the equation becomes dQ=alog {Z+e)+b, where 
is equal to one-half of the distance of nearest approach of ions, Z 
is the atomic number of the element, and e represents the number 
of valency electrons or the maximum valency of the element. 

M. B. D. 

Crystal Reformation and Hardening. M, Pdiilisin {Z, 
Mekdlk., 1925, 17, 91—95). — ^It is shown that the assumption that 
a thin layer of crystal dust is formed along the slip boundaries of 
metals as the insult of cold work, whilst the remaining crystal grains 
are distorted but not broken, will account for the phenomena of 
hardening by cold work and recry^tallisation on annealing, as well 
as for those exhibited by X-ray examination of the worked metal. 
[Cf. 1925, 322.] A. R. P. 

Hardening of Metals. G. Sachs (-Z. Meiallk., 1925, 17, 85-^- 
93). — ^From an extensive review of the results of previous investi- 
gators together with Ms own results the author concludes that the 
hardening of metals by cold work is due to distortion of the lattices, 
bending of the slip planes, or the development of internal stress 
varying in intensity from place to place ; on annealing, the internal 
str^ is relieved by the re-fmrming of the lattices. Ha rdening by 
alloying to form a solid solution is due to bending of the slip planes by 
the entemee of the solute atoms into the space lattices of the solvent 
and consequent distortion of the lattices; the hardening effect 
increases with an increase in the difference in aze between the 
atoms of the solute and the solvent and with the numb^ of the 
solute atoms. Hardening by heat treatment depends on the setting 
up of intemjd stress or mtemal deformation of the crystaffiteB 
caused by volume changes due to the decomposiiion of solid i^uticms. 
The hardness of hetoxgeneous mixtures may be explained by 
considerations based on the size, shape, and dlstribuSon of the 
particles of the constitaents, whilst that produced in eutectic mixtures 
by quenching from the liquid state is due to cold deformation of the 
cryi^iallites or to a state cff internal stress set up by the sudden 
cooling. The influence of decr^tsing gram size on the hardness of 
. metals may be explained by the production of a very uneven state 
of mtemal stress due to deformation. [Of, J5., 1925, 322 J 

A. K P. 

TenmJa Strength oi Zinc and Ck>ld Workmg. G. Masikg 
M. PdnJbm (Z, Physik^ 192i, 28, 169 — 176).— The tensile 
strength of freeUy-rolled zinc at 85° Ate. is 45 kg./mm.^, and is 
much increased by cold rolling. The tensile str^cigth is greater 
for compo^ of fine grams than lor those cff coarse grains, 

and is smaller for single erysl^. S, B. 

Strength and Elastlo JAm3ts ei A, 

M JjBWvmsx (Z. Piysik, 1925, 31, 676-^®).^Tb0 breaking 
stirain of rook-^t ciyBtals of diSermt area of cross-seoticm wm 
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found to be independent of the area; the presence of moisture 
may account for the different results of other workers. One piece 
of crystal which, when dry, broke under a load of 450 g./mm.^ 
remained unbroken under a stress of 4000 g./mm.^ when in water. 
The elastic limit for compression and extension is not affected by 
water and is about 920 g./mm.^ at the ordinary temperature. For 
bending, the transition temperature from brittle to plastic is about 
the ordinary temperature. E. B. L. 

Strength and Elastic Limits of Natural Rock-salt, W. 
Ewald and M. P6lanyi (Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 746—749; cf. 
preceding abstract). — ^The authors claim that the increased strength 
of rock-salt crystals in water is due to the action of the water wMe 
the crystal is under stress and not merely to any change in the surface 
caused by solution ; there is an internal change in the crystal, and the 
resistance to plastic change of shape is diminished. E. B. L. 

Magnetochemistry of Polymerides. P. Pascal {GompL 
rend., 1925, 180, 664—666; cf. A., 1924, ii, 39, 171, 605, 856).— 
Values for the molecular susceptibility are recorded for ten distinct 
phosphates of various degrees of complexity, and from these figures, 
a constant atomic susceptibility for the metal, the value 
contributed by the radical POo is calculated for each compound, as 
follows : sodium monometaphosphate, 333; MaddreH’s sodium 
salt, 325 ; sodium trimetaphosphate, 315; sodium tetrameta- 
pho^hate, 298 ; Graham’s hexametaphosphate, 289; ethyl hexa- 
metaphosphate, 277 ; the three coiloidalsalte of Kurrol, 266, 268, and 
268, and the non-colloidal salt, 254x10“'^ G.G.S. units. Prom the 
known complexity of the mono-, tri-, tetra-, and hexa-metaphosphates 
and the regularity of the above figures, the conclusion is reached that 
Maddrell’s salt is a dimetaphosphate, that Kurrors colloidal salts 
are three forms of an octometaphosphate, and that the non-colloidal 
salt is probably a decametaphosphate. The change in diamagnetism 
with increased complexity is in the same direction and of the same 
order of m^nitude as that caused hy double bonds in organic 
compounds. G. M. B. 

Magnetic Quality of Pure Nickel. A. M. Malcolm {Proc. 
Boy. Soc. Edin., 19^ 44, 206—208). — ^Pure niokel has no retentivity 
and the susceptibility and permeability are constant. In a field of 
948 ^uss the susceptibility is 4-17 and the permeability 53-53 with 
a horizontal rod. In the same field and with the rod vertical, the 
values are 4-20 and 53-77, respectively. la these weak fields, the 
magnetic qualities are independent of stresses in the metal. 

A. E. M. 

Photoxnagnetic Properties of the Silver Halides. A. 
Gabkison { J. Awer. Ghem. Bog., 1925, 47, 622—625). — ^The mai^tio 
p^meabilities cf tte silver halides are increased by the visible 
radiation, the chloride becoming less diama^etio and the bromide 
aad iodide moce paramagnetio pninuminataon, Bpe in temp^tpi^ 
brings about a Eamflar increase in permealffily, the ohaaige ben^' 
however, comparatively slow. It is pointed put that an moreas^ 
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in magnetic permeability ’will be accompanied by a parallel increase 
in electrical polarity. This view is supported by the fact that 
illumination increases the solubiiily and electrical conductivity of 
these halides. J. S. C. 

Magnetic Properties o£ the 50% Iron-Nickel Alloy. T. 'D. 
Yehsbk (J. FranMin Inst., 1925, 199, 333— 342).— The magnetic 
and electrical properties of the alloy determined by the author 
{Trans. Amer. Inst. EUc. Eng., 1920, 39, 791) are compared with 
those of the 78% Ni-Fe alloy {Arnold and Elmen, J. FranMin Inst., 
1923, 195, 621), of pure iron, and of a 4% Si-Fe alloy. The 50% 
alloy has a much lower hysteresis loss and a higher permeability 
and resistance than pure iron, but, to preserve these properties, must 
be annealed in a reducing atmosphere. [Cf. B., 1925, 320.] 

F. G. T. 

Trajisformation of Nickel in the Neighbourhood of the 
Curie Point. W. Del Eegko {AUi E. Accad. lAncei, 1925, 
[vi], 1, 179 — 181). — ^The transformation of ferroma^etic tx-nickel 
into the paramagnetic p- variety, with its accompanying changes in 
other physical properties, seems not to take place at any one definite 
temperature, but to occupy a range of temperature extending over 
about 100°, namely, 300—400°. Certain properties of the metal 
show a variation as soon as the smallest portion of the metal has 
undergone the change, whereas oth^ reqtdre an appreciable 
proportion of the whole mass to undergo the transformation before 
they exhibit any peculiarity. T. BL P. 

EfiEect of S03XI& Xnoi^anio Salts on the Polarisation of Haw 
Sugar Solutions. E-. J. Bbowh {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 
39—40). — ^The following values for ^ in the formula of Jackson and 
Gillis (cf. A,, 1921, ii, 67) for the calculation of the effect of a salt 
on the polarisation of a solution of sucrose are given: sodium 
chloride, 0-00246; potassium sulphate, 0-00199; sodium sulphate, 
0-00205, and dis(^um phosphate, 0-00305. For solutions of raw 
sugar, containing 10 — 15% of sucrose and about 5% of adi, the 
decim^ in the polarisation caused by sodium chloride, for exaimle, 
would be less than 0-01%, and is therefore ne^gible. J, P, O. 

Significance of Ckdd Working in the light of Electrical 
Mmsmmxmkis. IL W. Gmss and J. A. M. van Luimpt (Z. 
amrg. Chem., 1925, 143, 259 — ^267). — ^The specific instance of 
tungstm is increased to 160% and the temperature coejBScient 
reduced to 60% of the original value by drawing to fine filaments 
at the ordinary temperature. The law of Matthiesen, that for 
mixed crystate the pr^ucst of the specific resistance and the temper- 
ature coeSHuent remains constant, is found to apply to a pure 
metal afto workmg in the cold. The change in conductivity is not 
doe to lattiee mocn&iation, nor to change in orientation of atomic 
axes; it Is ocmnected, as is also the cfamige in mechanical properties, 
wit^ the mter-myBtsdfine relations. By ccfid working, as also by 
taking ^np a mixed-crystal cmnponcnt, the enmgy content of a 
myetal is Increased; c^cnlation from the electricial measurements 
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indicates an increase of 775 cals, per g.-atom of tungsten after cold- 
working. S. I. L. 

Measurement of the Ratio of the Specihc Heats, using 
Small Volumes of Gas. Ratios of the Specihc Heats of 
Air and of Hjrdrogen at Atmospheric Pressure and at Tem- 
peratures between 20° and — J. H. Brinkwobth {Proc, 
Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 510 — 543). — ^The general method was the 
same as that of Clement and Desormes, except that the temperatures 
before and after expansion of the gas were measured by means of a 
compensated thermometer of platinum wire. For air, the values 
of y at 17° and —118° were 1-4032 and 1-4154; for hydrogen at 
17°, —118°, and —183°, the values were 1-4070, 1-4800, 1-6054. The 
variations of molecular heat with temperature were discussed ; for 
hydrogen the experimental values are in better agreement with 
Caiiendar’s formula than with the formulae of Planck and Einstein. 

E. B, L. 

Velocity of Sound and Ratio of Specific Heats of Organic 
Liquids. W, Busse (Ann. Physilc, 1924, [iv], 75, 657—664).— 
By modifying Doersing’s method (A., 1908, ii, 153) of determining 
the velocity of sound in liquid in a Kundt’s tube, measurements of 
the ratio of specific heats at constant pressure and constant volume 
have been made in a number of organic liquids, using aluminium 
or magnesium powder. The values obtained are in good agreement 
with those calculated thermod 3 naaimcaily. For compounds of the 
same homologous series, the ratio dhninishes with increasing 
molecular weight if the phase remains the same, but increases in 
passmg from a gaseous to a liquid member. Substitution of hydro- 
gen in the alkyl or aryl group, especially by “NOg, “NHg* “OH, 
appears to cause a decrease in the ratio. M. S. B. 

Specific Heats of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrocyanic Acid 
Vapour. J. E. Partington and M. F. Carroll (Phil Maq., 
1925, [vi], 49, 665 — 680). — ^Values of CpjC^ ranging from 1-385 to 
1-425 for c^bon monoxide are recorded in the Hterature. Usher- 
wood’s results (T., 1922, 121, 1604) for the specific heat of hydro- 
gen cyanide are approximate only. The experimental methods used 
by the authors have been described earlier (A., 1923, ii, 214). Pure 
hydrogen cyanide was prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on mercuric cyanide, pure carbon monoxide by the action of cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid on sodium formate. The following 
results were obtained : — 

P 7 = 

Gas. f. ;(mm.Hg). Op. 

Car^a monoxide 10-3° 760 1-404 6-94 eal. 4-94 cal 

Hydrogsn cyanide ...... 20-8 422 1-282 9-69 „ 7-56 

» » ...... 17-35 505 1-268 10-22 „ 8-08 ” 

The values for carbon monoxide confirm those obtained by re- 
calcuiatmg the more trustworthy earlier data. CL— (7^ is given as 
1-998 cals. The values of C^ and C^ and hence KfC^ toT nitrogen 
and carbon monoxide agree closely. This might seem important, 
smce the two gases have the same molecular weight and the same 

14 ’*' 
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number of electrons in the outer shell of the molecule according to 
the Lewis-Langmuir theory. Unpublished work on carbon dioxide 
and nitrous oxide shows that this agreement is fortuitous. 

As the critical constants for hydrogen cyanide are not known, 
approximate values have been calculated by Walden’s methods. 
The value of OpjC^ given must therefore be regarded as provisional. 
CompKcated factors make alternative interpretations possible, and 
it is concluded that since association almost certainly occurs in the 
gaseous state, specific heat data do not necessarily afford evidence 
of tautomerism in hydrocyanic acid. The apphcahfiity of Berthe- 
lot’s equation of state to associated vapours is discussed, and thence 
it seems probable that association accounts for the results of Usher- 
wood as well as for those of the authors. R. A. M. 

MetastabiUtj of ESements and Compotmds as a Restdt 
ol Ehiantiotropy and Monotropy* E. Cohek and A. L. T. 
Moesveed {Z. physikal. Chem., 1925, 115, 151 — 159 ; cf . Cohen and 
others, A., 1924, ii, 382, 449, fi03 ; this vol,, ii, 23). — ExiMtBiuatlon 
of the methods by which the specific heats of the tm aflol*l^>e6 have 
been determmed shows that the values obtained may be those of 
metastable mixtures of unknown composition. L. E, G. 

Ratio Mdting Point : Critical Temperature. J. J. vast 
Laab and R. Lobenz (2. anorg. Chem.^ 1925, 142, 189 — 192).— The 
equation T^lTs^^h - «x/«B+y/{l+y) Is deduced. and are 
the critical and melting joints, and % the values for van dmr 
Waals’ constant at tbe critical and melting points, whilst y is the 
*V reduced direction coefScient of the straight line Joining and 
these symbols referring apparently to the density at the 
critical and zero points. N. H. H. 

Melting Point and yaporisation of GrapMte. E, Rysch- 
EEwrrscJH (Z. Ekli^roekem,, 1925, 31, 160).— A correction to a 
previous paper (see this vol, ii, 276). N, H. H. 

Deiemiination ol the Melting and Transition Pointe cl 
Potassimn Dichrcimate. P. L. TLommoFi, 6. E. SraPHsssoir, 
and H. y. A. Bbiscob (J. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 547— 549).— A 
description of the phenomena accompanying the solidification and 
cooling of potassium dichiomate is recorded. The salt separates 
fsom the fused state in a compact mass of dark brownish-red, 
talnlar crystals with marked reduction in volume. On further 
codBng, the crptals change to a loose, orange-red powder. The 
m. p. erf potassium dichromate was found to be 3984±0*5° and the 
transition temperatum of the two solid modifications, as determined 
by tile thmnometric method, 236^8^0*5®. No evidence was 
obtained for the existence of two forms of the sodium salt. 

J. S. C. 

Pmporiiies erf Simple CkHzi|KHinds and Types (rf the Solid 
St^ a lEERDiaaiOH (Z. PAyrii?, 1925, 31, 813— 826).— The 
p. 3200° Aie., acairiium, m. p. 2920° Abs., 
niobium, m. p. 2320° Abs., and arbium were prepared for the first 
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time by beating a mixture of tbe oxide with carbon in nitrogen at 
1200^ The known nitrides of titanium, vanadium, boron, silicon, 
and lanthanum were similarly prepared. With the exception of 
tantalum, these nitrides have the same lattice form as sodium 
chloride. Carbides were prepared : titanium, m. p. 3400 — 
3500° Abs. ; zirconium, m. p. 3400 — 3500° Abs. ; vanadium, m, p. 
3100° Abs.; niobium, m. p. 4CKK) — 4100° Abs.; tantalum, m. p. 
4000 — 4100° Abs.; molybdenum, MogC, m. p. 2500 — ^2600° Abs.; 
and MoC, m. p. 2840° Abs.; tungsten, m. p. 3150° Abs.; silicon, 
dissociates at 2220° Abs. The space lattices of the carbides of 
titanium, zirconium, vanadium, mobium, and tantalum were the 
same as that of sodium chloride. A list is ^ven of compounds which 
exhibit metaiiio conductivity; the con&ion is that the metal 
should possess unsatisfied valencies. The classification of solids is 
based on ihe external fields of the valency electrons. The ionic 
lattice, as of sodium chloride, always shows electrolytic conductivity ; 
the metallic conductivity of metals and their unsaturated com- 
pounds is due to the free valency electrons, and in some cases to the 
kernel electrons, and in these cases the metals show super-con- 
ductivity at low temperatures (of. ii, 419). E. B. L. 

Thermal Expansion of Alkali-metal Halides at Low Tem- 
peratures. A. Henglmn (Z. physiJcdl, Chem., 1925, 115, 91 — 
120; cf. Baxter and Wallace, A., 1916, ii, 220). — ^The densities of 
the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of sodium and potassium have 
been determined at 0° and —79° by a pycnometric method. A 
gas-volumeter by which the densities of solid salts can he 
obtained at all temperatures is described. This was used at the 
ordinary temperature, 0°, —79°, and —184°, the results at 0° and 
—79° agreeing with those previously obtained. Fused salts have 
slightly higher densities than those crystallised from aqueous 
solution; this is ascribed to the enclosure of air, and perhaps 
mother-liquor, in the latter case. The coefficient of expansion 
decreases with decreasing temperature, and the ratio atomic heat /co- 
efficient of expansion is shown to be constant. The molecular 
volume at absolute zero can thus be calculated. The percentage 
change of molecular volume between —273° and 0° is approximately 
the same for each salt. For the same cation the coefficient of 
expansion increases with the atomic weight of the anion ; for the 
same anion it decreases with mcreasiag atomic weight of the cation. 

L. F. G. 

Thermal Expansion of Alurniniiim and Various Important 
Al um ini um Alloys. P. Brornmni {U.8, Bur, Standards, ScL 
Paper 497). — The linear thermal expansion was determined for 
4 samples of alu mi ni u m and 51 aluminium alloys. The formula 
+ (22*58^ +0*009891^)10^6] represents ihe change in length 
between ^° and 600° for the purest cast aluminium (99*95%). 
Commercially pure rofled aluminium sheet (91-15%) showed a krg^ 
coefficient of expanhon for nearly all tempem»tui^ ranges. A Seeides 
of cast alumi n ium--copper alloys containing 4—12% Cu show^ a 
maximum between 6 and 8% Cu. The coefficients of expandioh 

14^*^— 2 
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of almniniiiin-silicoii alloys decrease with increase in silicon up to 
12%. The normal alloys showed irregularities at 250° which were 
not found when the alloys were modifi^ with 0*1 % of sodixim. The 
expansion curves of ziac-aluminium alloys (Zn 77 and 95%) showed 
anomalous expansion at about 270°, due to the formation of p con- 
stituent. The coefiScients of expansion were determined for 
duralumin in various conditions, and for the ternary alloys of 
aluminium with copper and silicon, and with copper and manganese. 
The permanent change in length of the specimens as a result of the 
heat treatment during test was recorded in each case. The expansion 
curves are discussed in connexion with the equilibrium diagrams for 
the aUoys. [Cf., B., 1925, 321.] C. S. 

Van der Waals’ Equation and the liquid State of Aggreg- 
ation. H. J. Berger (Z. physikdl. Chem., 1925, 115, 1 — ^28). 
— A continuation of previous work (cf. A., 1924, ii, 654). Apart 
from the disturbance due to association, satisfactory r^ults are 
obtained when Kopp’s law is t^ted with the author’s value for b. 
It is probable that the coefficient a is also additive. Deviations 
caused by association run parallel to deviations of thermal expansion 
and heat of vaporisation. The new values of a and b have been 
us^ in the calculation of compr^ibiliti^, critical volumes, satur- 
ation pressures, and boiling points. L. F. G. 

Moleoular Association and the Gas Equation of State. A. 
Leduc (Compf. rend., 1925, 1^, 602— 505). — ^Ihe gas equation 
obtained by Duclaux on theoretical grounds ( J. Phys. Radium^ 1924, 
[vi], 5, 331) for a in which p^im bimoleeular association occurs 
is practically identical in conditionB with that obtained previously 
by the author (Comjji. rewd., 1923, 176, 1132), viz., 'p=jBrrF/ 
A)^— 3 . 160A(4x*~l)/(F+A)^], where A=molecular CO- volume, 
F=g.-molar volume, B=gas constant, and reciprocal of the 
reduced temperature. On the basis of these equations, the value 
of the heat of formation (Q), and the fraction of association (h for 
carbon dioxide at vEffious temperatures are calculated. It is found 
that in the saturated vapour / is about 0-4, and that the variation 
of © is almost linear between 0° and 500°. The product fQ ap- 
proaches zero as T is increased. J. W. B. 

Viscosities oi the liquid Halcyons. E. W. R. Steacie and 
F. M. 6. JoHKSOH (J, Amer. Chem. 1925, 47, 754—762).— 
The viscosities of the Mquid halc^ens have been investigated over 
the tempe^ure ranges chlorine —76° to —34°, bromine —4° to 
+32°, iodine 116° to 179°, and the three viscosity-temperature 
^nations obtained. The viscodty at the boiling point shows an 
increase with increasing atomic weight as expected from the periodic 
law. Evidence is put forward in support of the view that whilst 
chlorine and bromine have association factors in the liquid state of 
about 2, iodine possesses a hi^er degree of molecular complexity. 

■ ' ■ J- S..C.-'',' 

Tli®tTOalDiaiBi0^ T. L. Ibbs (Proc, Boy. Soc., 

1925, A, 107, 470 — 486). — ^A glass cylinder was drawn out to a tube 
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at its lower end to wMcK was attached a catharometer. When the 
cylinder was heated and the tube kept cold, the mixed gases tended 
to separate, the lighter gas going to the hot end, the catharometer 
measuring the change in composition in the cold end. Hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide, hydrogen and nitrogen, nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen and argon, and helium and argon were tried. The 
best separation was obtained in the last case ; with 65% of helium 
in the mixture, the separation was 4*5%. E. B. L. 

Vapour Pressinre of Binary Mixtures. J. Browst (/. Soc, 
Chem. Ind., 1925, 44, 162t). — ^The divergence of the total vapour 
pressure of a binary mixture from the simple additive law is given by 
the expression where 

divergence of the total vapour pressure from that calculated from 
the simple mixture rule ; vapour pressure of pure substances 

A and B ; 5 ^, X 3 the latent heats of vaporisation of the pure sub- 
stances ; X'a, X 5 the latent heats of vaporisation of A and B in the 
mixture; AXo=Xa— X^; AX6=Xj— X'j. The total vapour pressure 
of the mixture at temperature T may be expressed as a fimction 
of the concentration of one of the components, say B, thus : 

where 71 is a constant 

depending on the nature of the two substances A and B, Cj 
concentration of component B, k a, constant. If the concentration 
of H is small when the divergence iSrst becomes manifest k=0, and 
the equation becomes p'm^Pa+(Pb’—pa)<^b^- For mixtures of ether 
and 95% alcohol, k 0, and 7^=0-69. F. B. 

Visco^ty of liquids containing Dissolved Gases. J. E. 
Lewis {J. Amer. CMm. 8oc.^ 1925, 47, 626 — 640). — The viscosities 
and densities of the following solutions have been determined in 
concentrations ranging from zero to saturation at 25® and at atmo- 
spheric pressure : sulphur dioxide in carbon tetrachloride, acetone, 
benijene, toluene, xylene, ether, heptane, carbon disulphide, and 
acetone-water mixtures, chlorine in carbon tetrachloride, and 
hydrogen sulphide in chloroform. The complete series of mixtures 
of sulphur ^oxide with ether, toluene, benzene, methyl alcohol, 
and carbon tetrachloride have also been examined. The viscosity 
and fluidity curves for these latter systems are discussed from the 
point of view of the mixture rule. J. S. C. 

Copper and Silver Amalgams. G. TAMMARfN and T. Stass- 
rtJBTH anwrg. Chem,^ 1925, 143, 357— 376).— The heating curves 
and microscopic structure of copper and silver amalgams have been 
studied. After prolonged heating at 100° amalgams with 5 — ^76% 
of copper contain a crystalline compound X which on cooling forms 
CuHg by reaction with the surrounding liquid. The substance 
CuHg melts partly at 96'2°, and such amalgams when heated show 
halts at this temperature and at 149^9° corr^ponding with the 
cr 3 rst^ X. When the copper content is 40 — 76% mixed crystals 
contaming 76% of coppo? are also pre^nt, and amalganis stiU richer 
in copper are homogeneous. Am^ams which imve been allowed 
to harden at the ordinary temperature do not contain the crystals X, 
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and those with more than 25% of copper do not contain GuHg. 
Such amalgams show partial melting at 108 — 110"^, but the heat of 
fusion of the crystals T which are present is so small that no halt is 
seen on the heating curve ; these crystals are intermediate in com- 
position between X and CuHg, and are formed very slowly, thus 
accounting for the slow hardening of the amalgams. 

Silver amalgams produced by heating turnings with mercury 
at 360® were found not to be homogeneous even after prolonged 
heating, and finely-divided silver prepared by the reduction of 
the chloride was therefore used. Amalgams containing 0*08 — 
28-7% Ag consist of AggHg^ and a saturated liquid amalgam con- 
taining 0-08% Ag. From 28-7% to 100% the composition is 
uncertain, but it is suggested that up to 83% it consists of Ag 3 Hg 4 
and mixed crystals containing 83% Ag, whilst richer amalgams are 
homogeneous. It is considered that the existence of other com- 
pounds is not proved. The slow hardening of the amalgams is due 
to the diffusion of liquid mercury into the solid mixed crystals, the 
mercury content of which increases with falling temperatme. 

A. G. 

DeSnitions of Steel and Cast Iron. K. Honda {ScL Rep, 
Tdhoku Imp. Univ,, 1924, 43, 187—191). — ^Neither the proj^rties, 
which are variable, nor the method of production, winch is not 
always imown, are suitable criteria, but steel is completely defined 
as “ an iron-carbon alloy with a content of carbon lying between 
0-t)35 and l-7%,” The Iowot limit is given by the solubility of 
carbon m iron at the ordinary temperature, the upper limit being 
the maximum solubility of carbon in imn at hi gh temperatures. On 
Ihe same grounds, caA iron is defined m “ an iron-carbon alloy 
with a content of carbon lying between 1*7 and 6*7%,” the upper 
limit in this ease reprinting pure {^mentite. C. S. 

Beaction Limits of some Flatiimm Alloys. G. Taiqiank 
{Z. anorg, Chem., 1925, 142, 61— T2).— The homogeneity of the 
mixed crj^tal alloys of platinum with nickel, oopp^, and silver 
beem investigated by means of determinations of the reaction 
limit with various rea^nts. The alloys were prepared by heating 
the intii^tely mixed powders of both components or of their com- 
pounds in an atmosphere of hydrogen. With the platmum-^nickel 
alkro the HOTual reaction limit, viz., 25 mol.-% was found, but 
wim platinum-copper it was 32%, and with plathram-silver greater 
Ihmi 35%. These abnormal results are explained by the assumption 
that the removal of the atoms of the ha^ metal from the 
surface of the aUoy the protecting platinum atoms do not remain 
bound in ^ crystal lattice. If. H. H. 

@oe^rieal of HetaOic Solid Sdatioiis. E. J. 

Ckrsr {pm. Jfog., 1925, {vi], 48, 753-760 ; cf . Hnjendahl, A., 1924, ii, 
647).-r--No satisfactoy explanation of the catenary f om of the 
c<mdncMvity-<^ curve of soM solutions has yet 

bcm regarded scJid soluttons as made up of sub- 

microscopic particies of the pure components at the junctions of 
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which a Peltier counter-jE/.Jf.J’. would decrease the conductivity. 
Another view was that the atoms of the second metal would lower 
the mean free path of the electrons and so increase the resistance. 

. X-Ray analysis has rendered both views untenable. The curve for 
the system gold--silver, in which both kinds of atoms are equal in 
radius, is similar to the curves obtained for systems in which the 
atomic radii of the components are unequal. The view that the 
low conductivity is determined by differences in atomic size cannot 
therefore be valid. 

It is assumed that the valency electrons, to which conduction 
is due, move in quantum orbits and that in a pure metal they are all 
in phase, ^.e., at the same instant they are all furthest from one atom, 
and nearest the adjacent one. Since rise of temperature increases 
the interatomic distance, the electron jump will be hindered and 
resistance increased. This source of resistance applies to both pure 
metals and soHd solutions. Since, however, the vibration fre- 
quencies of the different atoms in the alloy are not the same, they 
cannot be in phase. The resistance of pure metals is entirely 
determined by the temperature, whereas only a part of that of solid 
solutions is affected ; thus the temperature coefficient of the resist- 
ance of soil solutions should be, and in fact is, less than that of the 
pure metals. Similarly, the increased conductivity due to pressure 
can be ascribed to lessening “ gap ’’ resistance, and the pressure- 
coefficient of solid solutions should be less than that of their com- 
ponents. The supra-conducting state of pure metals is due to 
diminished gap ” resistance, but cannot occur in true solid solu- 
tions. In certain alloys where solution is incomplete, a few 
threads of atoms, in phase may, however, render the alloy supra- 
conducting. 

The assumptions account for the similarity of the conductivity- 
composition curves for various mixtures and for the absence of 
specific effects due to the properties of the second metal. 

It also follows that the addition of a third or fourth metal will have 
little influence on the conductivity. E. A, M. 

Fusibility and Viscosity of Glass. A. Lacrenieb and P. 
Gilari) (Riefe. Soc. chim. Bdg., 1925, 34, 55 — 65).— The variation 
of the viscosity and fusibility of glass with its composition is investig- 
ated. The fusibility is measured by determining the time necessary, 
at a given temperature, for the first drop of molten glass to fall when 
a known weight of the glass is fused in a platinum vessel fitted with a 
dropping tube. This period, expired in seconds, gives the 

ftiibility number ” for the glass, and the ratio of this to the corre- 
sponding value for a typical glass yields the fusibility coefficient.'^ 
The values of these coefficients for a number of glasses are given, and 
it is shown that the fusibility is diminished by a partial or total 
replacement of sodium by potassium, of lime by magnesia, and 
especially by a partial replacement of lime by alumina. A summary 
of the methods available for the determination of the yisoqsfiy:; 
of ^asa is given, and the ardhois ap^y their drop ineth 
the determination of the surface tenskm 1924, 33, 119) 
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determine the relative viscosities of glasses of diJBEerent compositions. 
The period between the fall of two consecutive drops of molten 
glass from an orifice of circular section and known diameter is ob- 
served, and the time necessary for the fall of 1 g. of glass calculated. 
The results obtained for glares of various compositions at tem- 
peratures of 1050° and 11^° are recorded, and it is shown that the 
viscosity is increased by the substitution of sodium by potassium and 
by the partial substitution of calcium by aluminium. The viscosity 
is decreased when the calcium is partly replaced by magnesium, 
especially in potash glasses, or by the addition of barium oxide. 
In soda-lime glasses the progressive diminution of calcium accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase of sodium causes a regular 
variation in the viscosity . J. W. B. 

Physico-chemical Compositioii of Glasses. P. Barv {Rev, 
gen. Colloid.^ 1925, 3, 1 — 8, 43 — ^52). — ^The properties of ^ass can be 
explained by ascribing to it a colloidal stnictoe, in winch a cryst- 
alloidal alkali sOicate (as NagSiOg or KgSiOg) is dissolved in a 
condensed and polymerised silicate of a bivalent metal, i.e., 
[CaO— {Si02)A^Ca0]OT. Rigidity, which is due to the large size 
of the polymerised molecule, is gradually reduced on heating owing 
to depolymerisation and decondensation. [Cf. R., 1925, 242.] 

A. COXTSEX. 

Solid Solutions. G. Bsum {Chem. Reviews, 1925, 1, 345 — 375). 

Solubility of some Inorganic Salts in Organic Solvents. 
R. Muller (Z. anorgr. Chem., 1926, 142, ISO— 132).— The solubilities 
of silver nitirate in methyl, ethyl, i^oamyl. and isopropyl alcohols, 
ethyl acetoacetate, acetone, pyridine, quinoline, aniline, acetonitrile, 
and benzonitdle, and of lead nitrate, aluminium bromide and iodide, 
manganous chloride, ferrous bromide, cuprous iodide, beryllium 
broimde, cadmium iodide, cerous chloride, lithium nitrate, sodium 
nitrite, ammonium nitrate, calcium nitrate, barium iodide, strontium 
nitrate, calcium chloride, magnesium bromide, zinc bromide and 
iodide in pyridine, litbium nitrate in acetonitrile and isoamyl 
alcohol, calcium nitrate in the latter and magnesium bromide in 
the former, are tabulated. All the salts of which the solubilities 
have been determined at more than one temperature show a positive 
temperature coefficient, with the exception of magnesium chloride 
in pyridine. Solvents belonging to the same class of organic sub- 
stances show an increase of solvent power with increasing dielectric 
constant. The order of solubility of inorganic radicals of the same 
family is compared with the order in aqueous solutions. 

N. H. H. 

Aqneoas and Acetone Sedations of Potassium Bromo- 
and Xodo-mercomtes. M. Totjbhbux and Peehot 

{Compi, mend,, 1925, 180, 740— 742).— The fact that the solubility 
of mercuric halides in waW is increa^ on addition of small amounts 
of the corre^ndmg sodium or potassium salts demonstrates the 
eri^nce of ^lubte complexes of the type, wHggX, TiSX. Solu- 
bility determinations in aqueous and acetone solutions show that 
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the value of the ratio m : 7^ is at least 2 for the bromides and 2*5 for 
the iodides (of. A., 1919, ii, 344). J, S. C. 

Co-precipitation of Radium and Barium Sulphates- H. A. 

Doeeneb and W. M. Hoskins (/. Amer, Ghem. Soc.y 1925, 47, 662 — 
075 j. — ^Investigations have been carried out to obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that in presence of a large excess of barium 
over radium, sulphate ions precipitate radium sulphate although the 
solubility product is not exceeded (Lind, Underwood, and Whitte- 
more, A., 1918, ii, 144) and that barium sulphate will remove radium 
from radium-barium chloride solutions (Germann, A., 1922, ii, 16). 
The experimental method consists of a quantitative study of the 
reactions of a radium-barium chloride solution with (i) sulphuric 
acid and (ri) barium sulphate- The result of the addition of sul- 
phuric acid is considered as a co-precipitation, and the action of 
barium sulphate a replacement, the essential difference between the 
two being that for the latter only the surface of the added barium 
sulphate comes into equilibrium with the radium-barium chloride 
solution, whilst in the former case each crystal layer as it forms is in 
partition equilibrium with the particular concentration of solution 
momentarily existing. Since the solution has a decreasing radium- 
barium ratio as the precipitation proceeds, the crystals are not of 
uniform composition throughout their mass. Equations representing 
in a fairly satisfactory manner the replacement and co-precipitation 
data are put forward. The conditions under which crystal growth 
occurs have a great influence on the equilibrium. The possibility 
of applying the equations deduced to the phenomena of adsorption 
and fractional crystallisation is discussed. J. S. G. 

InfLujence of a Third Substance on the Critical Solution 
Temperature of Phenol and Water. J. Bxtoketo and W. H. 
PAtTTEESON (J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 295 — ^303). — On cooling 
a mixture of 36-1% phenol in water turbidity sets in at 66*0®, The 
opalescence, winch occurs Just above this temperature, polarises 
light, and there is a critical change in the angle just before turbidity 
sets in. Eor substances which are soluble only in water, the mole- 
cular rise of the critical ^lution temperature shows the following 
order: Na>K>]SrH4 and S04> hydrogen tartrate >01>Br>I=:= 
NO3, which is the same as the Hofmeister series except that the iodide 
ion is equal to, instead of greater than, the NO3 ion. Substances 
soluble in phenol only do not give the same change of critical 
solution temperature for equimolecular concentrations. An 
optically active tartrate and the racemate have an identical effect. 
Curves axe given showing the changes in viscosity and electrical 
conductivity in the region of the critical solution temperature. 

M, B. D. 

Adsorption of Vapours by Metallic : Its Bearings 

on the Catalysis of Ester Formation. J. K Peaboe am 
A. M. Alyabado (J. Physical Ohm., 1925, 256-^270}.— Ob- 

servations on the adsorption of the vapours water, ethyl alcKxhpl^ 
acetic acid, and ethyl acetate by aluminium and thorium Oxides at 
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99-4:^ stow that the only vapour which follows the adsorption 
isotherm is that of water. The adsorption of acetic acid vapour 
by aluniiniuni oxide and of all four vapours by thorium oxide 
decreases with succe^ive adsorptions and evacuations, and there 
seems to be a relation between the hydration of the oxide and its 
adsorbing power in these cases. The amount of adsorption is greatest 
for water and least for ethyl acetate. In the production of ethyl 
acetate by passing alcohol and acetic acid over a catalyst at 300® 
to 400®, the alcohol molecule is probably strongly adsorl^ through 
the residual valencies of the hydroxyl group. The less highly 
attracted ethylidene group splits off and combines with the acid 
to form the ester. M. B. D. 

Adsorption of Butane by SOica Gel. W. A. Patbick ^d 
J. S. Long (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 336 — 343). — ^The adsorption 
of butane by silica gel has been measured at 0®, 30®, 40®, and 100°. 
The water content of the gel was varied from 0*03 to 3-77% ; maxi- 
mum activity and capacity were shown by a gel with 1*96% of water. 
The adsorption data lend support to the capillary theory of adsorp- 
tion {cf. A., 1920, ii, 417; 1922, ii, 262). M. B. D. 

Influence of Temperature on the Evolution of Gases from 
an “Adsorber.” R. Lobehz and E. WreoBBAiJCK {Z. amorg. 
Chem,y 1924, 139, 324—332). — ^The composition of the gases evolv^ 
at different temperatures feom active charcoal saturated at 0® in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide and hydrogen was determined. At 
lower temperature, the less r^tdily adsmrbed hydrogen is evolved, 
being almost completely givm off at a temperature below 125®, 
whereas the great^ part of ihe carbon dioxme comes off between 
the latter temperature and 425®. The use of charcoal in separating 
or emdching such gaaeoiis mixtures is discussed. EL T, 

Adsorption Equilibria in Presence of Two CSas^. B. 
Lobenz and E. Wikdbbaucs: {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 143, ^8— 
276).— BOxtures <rf carbon dioxide with hydrogen and wMi carbon 
monoxide behave aiinilariy towards adsorbent charcoal, the pro- 
pcrtlon of carbon dioxide in the solid being much greater ^an in the 
gaseous phase ; thus at 0° charcoal containing carbon dioxide and 
hydrc^n in the proportion of 3 : 1 is in equilibrium with a mixture 
erf tile gases cemtaming only 5% of the former. With carbon 
dioxide Xylene, the reverse is the case, the ratio of the former 
to tiie latter beiim lower in the adsorb^t than in the gas mixture 
at eqmlilmoin. Measurements of the adsorption of pure gases at 
varying paessuxes tiiow that the adsorption of one gas is diminished 
in jpeemioe ol another to an extent dependent on the d^ree to which 
the seemad is adscarbed, * , S. I. L. 

AdsoKption from Sciutium by Silica in Yarying Begxues 
^ 3>. 0. Jonns {J, Ph^aktd Ghem., 1925, 29, 

ISA— ^5).— The adsc^^ of acetic acid frmn its solutfon in 

gasirflQie^f^^ at 27® by silica has bem studied, using powdered 
f f uarla, silica, and siii^ gd contaiidiig 6*2%, 3*4%^ 

' and 1% of respectively. Maxtmum adsorption was found to 
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occur witli a silica gel containing 1% of water which had been 
heated at 680^^ in a stream of dry air for 18 hours. M. B. D. 

Adisorption of Acids by PuriBed Silica. J. N. Mtjkhebjee 
{Nature, 1925, 115, 497). — hydrated silica prepared from silicon 
tetrachloride, when partly dehydrated in air at the ordinary tem- 
perature, exhibits a marked increase in its capacity to adsorb acids 
(cf. this voL, i, 488), but the adsorptive power greatly diminishes 
if the silica is ignited. A. A. E, 

Action of Silica on Electrolytes. A. F. Joseph {Nature, 
1925, 115, 460; cf. Mukherjee, th^ voL, i, 488). — Polemical and 
explanatory (cf. T., 1923, 123, 2027). • A. A. E. 

Cryoscopic Method for Adsorption. H, L. Eichabdson 
and P. W. Robeetson (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 553 — ^556). — ^The 
adsorption by activated animal charcoal of a number of organic 
substances from aqueous solution has been determined by freezing- 
point measurement. For the compounds examined, the value of n 
in Freundlich’s equation lies between 1-45 and 4-8, thus 

varying round the mean value of 3 obtained by Freundlich. There 
is no apparent connexion between n and the relative adsorbability 
C 2 IC 1 . With solutions of methyl alcohol, stearic acid, methyl 
succinate, water, benzene, and more complex substances in phenol, 
no adsorption takes place. This is in agreement with the generally 
recognised fact that compounds such as phenol which are readily 
adsorbed prevent adsorption when employed as solvents. 

A. E. M. 

Adsorption of Electrolytes on Charcoal. I. M. Kolthofp 
(Proc. K. Ahad. Wetensch, Amsterdarfh, l%24z, 27, 742— 749).— The 
view is expressed that molecular adsorption of electrolytes takes 
place on charcoal. To test this, very pure charcoal, containing 
0’08% of ash, was used, in order to exclude adsorption efEects due to 
chemical reaction. Hydrochloric acid was almost entirely adsorbed 
as such, and there was no chemical adsorption. The moiecularly 
adsorbed acid could not be completely removed by washing with 
water. Bases, e.p., sodium and barium hydroxides, were also 
strongly adsorbed, but salts less readily. A marked hydrolytic ” 
adsorption was not observed. In the adsorption of the strongly 
hydrolysed sodium salt of veronal, the hydroxyl-ion concentration 
of the solution was much reduced after the adsorption, owing to the 
rimultaneous adsorption of the salt itself and of the sodium hydr- 
oxide liberated by hydrolysis. Neutral salts were found to increase 
considerably the adsorbability of strong acids and sodium hydroxide* 
but to have no influence on non-electrolytes. Strong electrolytes 
are almost completely removed from charcoal by the capillary-^ 
active substances phenol and, to a smaller extent, amyl alcoh^ 
Ita the case of impure charcoal, molecular and tonic adsorption occur 
in order to study the Adsorption of ic^ 
the additim s^^ capillary-active ^ necessary 

prev^t molecular adsorption. 
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Absorption of Catal 3 rtically Poisonoos Metals by Platiaum. 
L Absorption of lead and Mercury. E. B. Maxteb (J, 
Chem, Soc., 1925* 127 , 73 — ^77). — ^Lead and mercury ions have been 
previously sbown to exert a poisoning effect on the catalysis of 
hydrogen perosde decomposition by platinnm-black (T., 1921, 119 , 
225; 1922, 121 , 1760). A snspension of platinum was added to a 
solution of a lead or mercury salt of known concentration, and the 
mixture agitated and left over-night at 20°. A portion of the clear 
solution was then analysed by determining its inhibiting effect on 
the activity of a standard catalyst for the decomposition of hydrogen' 
peroxide. By this means small fractions of 1 mg. of lead or mercury 
can be determined with considerable accuracy. When either the 
initial or final concentration of metallic ion in solution is plotted 
against the amount adsorbed, a straight line is obtained, but when 
the saturation point is nearly reached &tere is a rather abrupt change 
and the graph then runs parallel to the axis of concentration of 
solution. Similar curves are obtained when the poisoning action 
is plotted against the concentration of the solution, but it has not 
yet been determined whether the change in direction in this case 
occurs at the point of incipient saturation or not. The behaviour 
observed seems to support the view that the poisoning is caused by 
the saturation of the free valency forces on the surface lattice of the 
platinum by lead or mercury, so that they are no longer available 
for the ad^rption of, or association with, a potentially reactive 
system. M. S. B. 

Mecbaxiisza of the Adsorption of Ions. B. Aububsbt and 
ptoJE.] M. QtriKTiN (Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 513— 515).— Ibe 
adsorption of ions by the walls of a vessel depends essentially on 
the osmotic pressure of the aoluticm and on the eledarostatic forces 
between the ions and the v^sel, and not on any chemicsd interaction 
between the latter. The cations of the electrolyte diffuse into the 
electric field of the double layer surrounding the walls of the vessel 
and become adscMfbed on the surface when their electrical pressure 
in the adsorbed portion is equal to their osmotic pressure in the 
solution and the electrostatic attraction. Assuming van der Waals^ 
equation to apply to the solution, a quantitative ©xpre^on for the 
daisity of the fixed ionic cha^e is deduced and broadly verified by 
meacurements of the variation of charge in suspensions of mastic, 
gum axabic, and gelatin. J. W. B. 

Ckmc^iarative Adsarption of scune Organic Acids and their 
Sodium Saits. C. Eeomagbot and E. Whemsbe { Compt , re 7 vd ., 
1924, 179 , 972—974). — ^The adsorption of formic, acetic, propionic, 
oxalic, sm^inks, citric, and pyruvic acids by carbon when compared 
Hdth the adaorptkm of the corresponding sodium salts shows that 
there is no rimple relarion between the adsorption and the ionisation 
ocmstants of the acids. In the case of the acids, adsorption increases 
with the number of carboxyl group and the salts are always less 
I adBorbed thim There are, however, great 

diffar^doee between the amounts of acid and salt which are ad^rbed. 

H. J.E. 
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ElectrcM>smotic Experiments on Intensity of Adsorption 
of a^Constitnent Ion by an Insoluble Salt. I. J. N. Mtjkheejbe 
and H. L. Bay (/. Iridian Chem, Soc., 1924, 1, 173 — 188). — ^The 
adsorption of ions by carefully washed, precipitated lead chromate 
is studied by an electro-osmotic method with a view to a decision 
between the hypotheses, (1) that the adsorbed ions replace those of 
the same sign in the crystal lattice, thus leaving the crystal and its 
surface electrically neutral (Paneth, A., 1915, ii, 205), and (2) that 
they are adsorbed on the surface with or without exchange of ions, 
the surface thus becoming electecaily charged (Mukherjee, A., 1922, 
ii, 198, 689). A well-digested precipitate of pure lead chromate is 
shown to be negatively charged in contact with water, this being 
due, probably, to the adsorption of chromate ions or, alternatively, 
to the aiorption of hydroxyl ions from the water. The velocity 
of electrical-osmosis is measured, under exactly similar experi- 
mental conditions, when the lead chromate is in contact with 
solutions of potassium chromate, iodate, nitrate, iodide, sulphate, 
and chloride, lead nitrate, barium chloride, and calcium chloride 
of concentrations varying between A'/15,000 and iV'/250. The 
order of adsorbability of the cations is Pb'*>Ba’*>Ca**>K*, 
whilst with a constant cation, K’, the order of adsorption of the 
anions is that given above. The constituent ions of a precipitate 
are very strongly adsorbed by it, those of lead being so largely 
adsorb^ as to reverse the charge at a concentration of N 12000, 
These observations cannot be explained on the type of adsorption 
assumed by Paneth {loo. cit.). The suggestion that there is a 
parallelism between the intensity of adsorption of the anion and the 
solubility of the salt of the adsorbed ion with opposite sign in the 
precipitate (Pajans and Beckerath, A., 1921, ii, 386) is not tenable, 
since the nitrate is more strongly adsorbed than the iodide or 
sulphate, whereas the order of increasing solubility of the lead salts 
is Cr 04 "<I 03 '<r, S 04 "<Cr<N 03 ^ J.W. B. 

Occltisicm of Magnesitmi [Oxalate] by Calcitim Oxalate. 
M. Lemabchahp {Compt. rend.:, 1925, 180, 745 — ^748; cf. Eichards, 
McCafiErey, and Bisbee, A., 1901, ii, 624 ; Korte, T., 1905, 87, 1508 ; 
Murmann, MoTiatsh., 1911, 32, 105; KaUanauer and PreUer, 
Chem.‘Zig., 1914, 249; Canals, A,, 1921, ii, 349). — ^The results 

of previous workers are shown to be affected by the tendency of 
magnesium oxalate to form supersaturated solutions, from which 
it is slowly deposited. Analysis of the precipitates obtained when 
calcium oxalate is precipitated from solutions, unsaturated, satu- 
rated, and supersaturated with regard to magnesium oxalate, 
shows that the apparent occlusion is the sum of two effects, the 
real occlusion, winch is slight, and the slow deposition of magnesium 
oxalate from the supersaturated solution, which is mainly responsible 
f(^ the presence of magnesium in the precipitate. J. S. C. 

Adsmpjrtioii, S. LnsPAYOXF {KcUoid-Z.^ 1925, 36, 148—167).— 
A cdluloee preparation with a low.ash content was found to ad^rb 
potassium, sodium, and barium hydroxide in the approximate 
ratio 1:1:2. The adsorption of potassium hydroxide was revets- 
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ible and could be represented equally well by the Freundiich 
equation or by a distribution formula. In the more concentrated 
solutions, irregularities were introduced by the swelling and strac- 
tural changes of the cellulose. Addition of salts to the hydroxides 
reduced both the adsorption and the swelling, which are supposed 
to be closely connected. Adsorption is regarded as a chemical 
change involTing hydrolysis. E- C. 

Adsorption. IX. Influence of Various Substances 
Importance of Qie Adsorption of Anions in tlie Co^rflation 
of Arsenioos and Antimonicms Sulpbide Sols. S. Gosh and 
N. E. Dhae {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 129— 137).-~Dilution of arsenious 
and antimonious sulphide sols reduces the amounts of bi- and 
ter-Talent cations required for flocculation, but increases the amounts 
of univalent cations. The presence of arsenious acid increases the 
flocculating power of univsdent cations. Hydrogen sulphide 
reduce the flocculating powers of univalent cations, but increases 
those of cations of higher valency. The anomalous behaviour of 
the sols toTsrards univalent cations on dilution is ascribed ^ to 
hydrolysis, and to the peptisii^ effect of the hydrogen sulfii^e 
being greater than the flocculating effect of the arsenious acid. 
Heatmg increases the stability of arsenious sulphide sol and decreases 
that of antimonious sulphide sol towards uni- and bi- valent cations. 
Both sols become less stable on s^ing. The salt concentration for 
flocculation increasea with the v^ency of the anion, E. M. C. 

Bistribnticm of Hydrogen 1mm between Gelatin and Water. 
1. 1. Shukow arai S. A. Stschoukabebb {J. PhyskoX Cfew., 1925, 
2S, 285—294).^ — When hydrochloric acid is titrated with sodium 
hydroxide in the j^osenoe of commercial gelatin, a hydrogen elec- 
trode showed that the titration curves meet at a point corresponding 
with Ph 5‘6. It is suggested that gelatin is a mixture of two 
substance with different isoelectric points. The decreased amount 
of sodium hydromde required to pr^uce a given value between 
3’5 and 6‘6 is proportional to the amount of g^tiu in solution. 
Similarly, the increased amount of sodium hydroxide required to 
produce a given value between 5*6 and 10-6 is proportional to 
Ihe amount of gelatin present. Hence, for a definite jdh value, the 
numb^ of hydrogen or hydroxyl ions bound by 1 g, of gelatin is 
eoi^tant and independent of the concentration of Ihe gelatin. 

M.B, D. 

Snr&bDe Tension, Sincfaee Energyi and the Surface Layer. 
I. A. M. WinTJAMS {Mem. Manclmier Pktl. Soc., 1924, 68, 
1 — 11).— The change in volume which occurs in the transference of 
a substance from the liquid phase to the surface layer makes it 
to amplify the usual expression for the surface energy of a 
Bquld. The alteration is, howevas^, only of importance at temper- 
atiirea nesdr to the ^ Itkt^owntimt the surfe^Iayer 

of a Hqu^ if normally unimolectilar at flie ordinary temperattM 
; dc^ not become 2 mols, thick unt3 quite clo^ to ihe criti^ pomi, 
I wh^ it iimreaaes rapid^ A. E. M. 
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Surlace Tensions of Aqueous Solutions of Various Organic 
Compounds. P. R. Edwards (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 744 — 
747 ), — ^Xhe surface tensions of aqueous solutions of amyl alcohol, 
menthol, camphor, thymol, and ^s-toluidine have been measured by 
a capillary rise method at 15 — 18"^. In all cases, the surface tension 
tends to approach a constant value with increasing concentration. 
The lowering of the surface tension is comparable with that produced 
by most active colloids, although the substances are crystalloids. 
Data for aqueous solutions of other organic substances are given ; 
in all cases, the relative lowering produced is in accordance with the 
Harkins~-Langmiiir theory of “ polar molecules and surface 
tension. A. E. M. 

Force of Adhesion between Metal Suilaces. IV. Syn- 
thetic Metal Structures. F, Satjerwald and E. Jaeniohen 
{Z, Mektrochem,, 1925, 31, 18 — ^24; cf. A., 1922, ii, 746). — ^Investi- 
gations on the effect of pressure, temperature, and duration of 
heating on the strength and density of test pieces made of iron, 
copper, and nickel powders show that the force of adhesion increases 
with temperature, but that at high temperatures a decrease occurs 
owing to a crystallisation process. The tensile strength depends 
on the degree of compression and on the size of the original powder 
grains. Powders composed of two metals gave strengths of the 
same order of magnitude as those for pure metal powdera. The 
force of adhesion of test pieces of Acheson graphite and carbides 
was very small. M, B. D. 

MeasuremmoLt of the Surface Tensioxi of Molten Glass. 
A. Lacrenier and P. Gilard {BvU. 8oc. chim, Belg,, 1925, 34, 27— 
34).— The effects of various constituents on the surface tension of 
molten glass is determined by the authors’ drop ” method (cf. 
i6id., 1924, 33, 119). The surface tension is increased in sodb- 
silica glasses when the proportion of calcium is increased, when 
calcium is replaced by ^uminium, or partly hy barium or mag- 
nesium; it is decreas^ when the proportion of siKca is reduced, 
when the proportion of sodium is increased, when the sodium is 
replaced either wholly or partly by potassium, and by the addition 
of sodium sulphate or boric acid. The increase of sodium relative 
to ^cium causes a linear reduction in the surface tension. The 
results do not agree with those of Quincke, and the relative accuracy 
of the two methods is criticised- By means of comparative experi- 
ments, it is shown that the diameter of the tube used to produce the 
drops has practically no effect on the results. J. W. B. 

Surface Tension Dilute Electrolytes. G. Waoioib {Physi* 
farf. 2., 1924, 25, 474), — ^From a consideration of the potential 
at the interface of two didectries and the consequent change in 
boncentrarion at the surface of an electrolyte a general expression 
m cbiuoed for the change in the surface tension of an electrolyte 
in to dependm^ on the concentration. Gfood agreement is fom^ 
between the values predicted by themy aod those observed ly 
Heydwcfller {Aim. Physih, 1910, [iv], 33, 145) for aqueous solnto*^ 
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of sodium, potassium, and ammonium cUorides, sodium and 
potassium nitrates. E. W. L. 

Surface CJonceutration of Gelatm at a licjuid-Gas Inter- 
face as Indicated by tbe Change in Surface Tension. J. M. 
JomiK (J. Phy^cal Chsm., 1925, 29, 271— 284).— The surface 
tension of gelatin rendered ash-fr^ by the method of J^aggs, 
Manning, and Schryrer (A., 1923, i, IIM) has been determined by 
the caplUary rise and the drop-weight method at 40°. The solutions 
show a gradual decrease in surface tension with time. For a given 
interval after the formation of the surface, the surface tension of a 
1 % solution shows a minimum at the isoelectric point 

M. B. D. 

Hollow Channels Opening on to the Surface of Metals. 
G. Tammank and H. Bredemeibb {Z. amrg. Chem,, 1925, 142, 54 — 
60). — method is described for determining the volume of channeb 
which open on to the surface of metals. The metal is immersed in 
a 20% solution of potassium eosin and is subjected to a pressure 
such that the air in the channels is completely dissolved, its place 
being taken by solution. The absorbed solution is suteequently 
expelled and its volume and hence the volume of the channels 
determined colorimetrically. A variation of the method consists 
of using water instead of dye solution, expelling it by heating, and 
absorbing in a weighed calcium chloride tube, but this involves 
complications in cases where the metal decomposes water on heating. 
The application of the method to zinc, copper, brass, iron, and 
bismuth, and the influence of annealing, cold working, polishing, 
and, in the case of brass and iron, composition are describe. As 
was expected, by far the lowest result is given by bismuth, which 
expands on solidifying. N. H. H. 

Behaviour of Crystals and Lexises ol Fats on the Surface 
of Water. A. P. Cary and E. E. Rideal {Nature, 1925, 115, 
457 — 458). — Solid fatty acids and esters spread on water sirfaees 
until the surface tension of the water falls to a definite equilibrinm 
value, but the rate of spreading is slower than for liquids. A 
diagram is given for stearic acid in which the two-dimensional 
pressure of 3ie equilibrium between crystals and liquid lenses and 
the condensed and expanded types of surface films is plotted as a 
function of the temperature. The latent heat of fusion of stearic 
acki is computed to be 12700 cals. A. A. E. 

Doviatioxis f3tma vau’t Hofi’s Law. W. Swieotoslawski 
(BnU. Sac, chim,, 1925, [iv], 37, 263 — 271). — ^The osmotic pressure, 
P, of a solulakm may be approximately expressed by the equation : 
P^xznBF (d. A., 1923, ii, 546), where x represents the deviation 
from Bacmlt’s law. The deviation from van’t Hoff *s law is positive 
whm molecular volume of tiie dissolved substance is greater 
tlwi that <rf the solvent. When these volumes are practically 
equal, the solutions obey the law, provided n/{n+iF)<0’02. For 
most cleetrdiytes, js is approxima^y uniiy, so that the deviations 
hrom van*t Hoffb law are not large. S. E. T. 
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So-called “Metal Axrnnomtims.’* Vapour Pressure of 
Solutions of Lithium in Liquid Ammonia, 0, A, Keahs and 
W. C. Johnson (J. A?ner. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 725 — 731). — The 
vapour pressures of solutions of lithium in liquid ammonia at 
—39*4° have been investigated from the saturation point (3*61 
mols. of ammonia per atom of lithium) to a concentration of 60 
mols* of ammonia per atom of lithium. The pressure rises rapidly 
with increasing dilution and then more slowly until the region of 
two liquid phases is reached, when the pressure remains constant at 
540 mm. (v. p. of pure ammonia 555 mm.). The curve is continuous 
and no indication is found of the abnormalities recorded by Benoit 
(A., 1923, ii, 635). There is no evidence of the formation of com- 
pounds of the alkali metals with ammonia of the ammonium type. 

J. S. C. 

Spectrographic Study of the Formation of Complexes in 
Aqueous Solution. P. Job {Oompt, rend,, 1925, 180, 928 — 
930). — ^The existence of complexes in aqueous solution is indicated 
by the absorption spectra. The method may be used to determine 
the formula and stability of the complexes. J. S. C. 

Method of Determining the Presence or Absence of Com- 
plex Salts or Ions in Dilute Aqueous Solution. H. W, 

Patteeson and J. Duckett (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 624 — 628). — 
Determinations have been made of the elevations of the critical 
solution temperature for water and phenol, on the addition of single 
salts and pairs of salts. An additive elevation of critical solution 
temperature with increasing concentration of the salt pair is 
regarded as indicating no complex formation. Deviations from 
additivity are attributed to complex formation, the magnitude of the 
deviation affording a measure of the amount of complex formation. 
Potash alum and iron alum show indication of the existence of alum 
molecules only at concentrations greater than 7 — 8 molar. Definite 
complex formation is indicated in the case of mixtures of potassium 
iodide with mercuric, iodide and cadmium iodide. A. E. M. 

Viscosity of Buhidium Hydroxide Solutions. R. Ebioke 
{Z, anorg. 1924, 139, 419—420). — ^Measurements of the 

viscosity of solutions of rubidium hydroxide through the concen- 
tration range 0*09 — l-OAT show that this is smaller than that of 
potassium hydroxide solutions. This is attributed to the smaller 
degree of hydration of the rubidium ion. H. T. 

Theory of Birownian Movement- F. ZEiLtNGEB {Ann, 
Pkysik, 1924, [iv], 75, 403 — 425). — ^The theory of the Brownian 
movement has been applied to the discussion of the reflexion, or 
condensation and subsequent evaporation, of particles at a boundary 
rfmface. S. B. 

Kephelomatry. H. Exeinmann 1926, 36, 168— 

174; cf. A., 19z0, ii, 634; 1921, ii, 66).— The failures of other 
worh^ to obtam a simple linear relationship between turbidily 
and concentration are ascribed to defects in the optical arrangements 
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employed. An accuracy of 0-3— 0'5% can be obtained 'with’^the 
autbor’s nepbelometer, provided that the solutions are uniform 
and mthin suitable limits, that the turbidities compared are mthin 
the range 1 ; 4, and that the solutions have equal degrees of disj^r- 
sion. A systematic exploration of the turbidity-concentration 
relationships is a necessary preliminary to nephelometric analysis. 
A new micronephelometer and a stand^d of turbidity are described 
{cf. A., 1923, ii, 429). E. M. C. 

Jelly State of Matter* I- P. P. VOK Wmmabn {EoUoM-Z., 
1925, 3S, 175 — 176). — Disperse systems of salts of fatty acids in 
dry toluene change gradually firom typical elastic transparent 
jellies into flocculent precipitates. The formation of a jelly is 
regarded as an extreme case of crystallisation. E. M. C. 

Colloidal Sugar. H. P. P. vok We tm abn {EoUoid-Z.y 1925, 
36, 176 — 177 ; cf. this voL, ii, 290). — (ii3X)ersoid solution of sugar 
prepared by pouring an acetone solution into an aromatic hydro- 
carbon was stable for a month with dextrose, a week with sucrose, 
and 10 minutes with lactose. The solutions exhibit polychromatic 
phenomena (cf. following abstract). E, M. C. 

Dispense Systems, giving all the Spectrum Colours in 
Order on Temperature Changes. P. P. von Wemabn 
1925, 36, 177— 178).— The disperse ^stem prepared by 
heating ^ycarol with a solution of caoutchouc in xylene exhibils 
a conmmous colour change covering the whole of the spectrum 
when the temperature is r&ed or lowered. E. M. 0. 

CSenmial CoOloid Chemistry. XXH. Analysis and Gon- 
stitotion <S, Silver Beds. Ill- E. Eansn md W. PAirxi {EolMd- 
Z., 1926, 36, 138 — 148; cf. A., 1923, ii, 636). — ^The silver sol pre- 
pared by the reduction of ammomawsal ^ver chloride by hydrazine 
hydrate is shown to contain the ammonium ion. On prolonged 
dialysis the electribad ccmductivity passes through a minimum 
value. The subsequent morease in conductivity is ascribed to the 
replacement of ammonium by hydrogen ion with the formaiion 
of an acidoid.^’ Dir^t measurements of the mobility agree with 
those calculated from the equivalent ionic mobility. The critical 
vfidue for Socculation by alummium sulphate corresponds with a 
concentration 6-4 xlO~W of ammonium ions in the sol. On the 
additkn of increasing quantities of aluminium sulphate, the 
decreases r^ulariy, and only a single flocculation zone is 
givm. Soh treated with sc^um carbonate show with aluminium 
sulphate a reversal of tibe electricid chaj^ and a series of flocculation 
acmes. The eed is represented as of the type (AgCaslTsTHAS with a 

E.M.C. 

Preparatiem and Properties of Silicic Acid Gel- E. A. 
Pm and J. B. Porth ( /. Chm., 1925, 29, 241—248).— 

The tinm of setting of silicm acM gel, prepared from sodium ^cate 
and hj^iroohlori^ has been de^iir& In acid solutions, 
the qidckeet set obtained with concentrated acid, and tim 
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time increases as tlie acid concentration is decreased until, in the 
vicinity of the neutralisation point, it becomes very indefinite. In 
alkaline solutions a slight alkalinity produces an immediate set 
and the time of setting increases with the hydroxyi-ion concen- 
tration. Under certain conditions, two gels are obtained, the first 
of which is cloudy, whilst the second is a very clear gel. The con- 
centration of sodfinn chloride and the degree of hydration are much 
greater in the last-formed gel. The removal of sodium chloride 
from the gel after heating does not materially alter its sorptive 
capacity for water. M. B. D. 

Preparation and Properties of some Protected Silver Sols- 
I. D. Gabaed and G. E. Dxjckees (J. Amer. Chem, /See., 1925, 47, 
692 — 696). — ^Reversible silver sols have been prepared by reduction 
with dextrose or formaldehyde, agar-agar, dextrin, or gum arabic 
being used as protecting agent. The sols protected with gum 
arabic are stable within wide concentration limits and in the presence 
of relatively large concentrations of electrolytes. They react with 
the chlorides of antimony, bismuth, gold, mercury, and copper to 
give other sols, the rate of the reaction with copper chloride furnish- 
ing a measure of the extent of the protection. The bactericidal 
activity of a sol protected with agar-agar or gum arabic is of the 
same order as the commercial preparations protected with protein. 

J. S. C. 

Isoelectric Points of Gliadin and Glutenin. E. L. Tagui: 
(J. Amer. Ghem, Soc*^ 1925, 47, 418 — 422). — ^The isoelectric points 
of gliadin and glutenin, obtained from gluten by successive extraction 
with 70% alcohol and ether, respectively, were determined by finding 
a mixture of O-OlJf -solutions of primary and secondary sodium 
phosphates, the pH of which is not changed by the addition of the 
protein. The values are and Ph==’ 3'-0, respectively. [Cf. 

5., 1925, 295.] P. G.W. 

Lyophilic Ck>Iloids and Poiseuille’s Law. H. R. Ejbtjtt 
and 0, Eobinsoh (Proc. Ahcd. Wetensch. Amst^ 1924, 27, 886 — 
891),— The question as to whether lyophilic sols possess a real 
viscosiiy or whether they behave like elastic bodies is discussed. 
Ereundheh and Schalek (this voL, ii, 112) have stated that sols 
investigated by them deviate from Poiseuilie’s law. To test this, 
the Hess vi^simeter, specially modified for the purpose, hsB been 
used to investigate gelatin sols at temperatures above and below 
that at which gelation begins, with the result that Poiseuille’s law 

found to hold exactly at 40° and 30°, whilst at 23° the expected 
deviations occur. The contention of I^eundlich and others, that 
yiaoosity measurements on colloids should not be made with the 
Oswald viscosimeter, but with the Couette or He^ apparatus, is 
c^Mcised. Prom a review of previous work the authors conclude 
lhafc sols oonsistimg only of primary particles always follow Poiseu- 
ifle^ law, but that deviatiems occur wli^ the primary parti(^ 
have muted to fmm aggregates either by temperatme gelaticm 
electri^;^ic ccmgulation. The theoretical bearing of 
discui^ed. L. L. B. 
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Velocity Fimction of tlie Viscosity of Disperse Systems. II. 
W. OsTWALD (K<Moid-Z., 1925, 36, 157—167 ; cf. this toL, ii, 291}. 
— ^The equation rf^kp”' , where iq is the Tiscosity, p the pressure, 
t the time, and k and 7 i are constants, is applied to measurements 
of the viscosity of disperse systems by the Hess and Couette methods. 
Hesults with the Hess apparatus may be fitted with an accuracy of 
1 — 2%^ whilst those obtained with the Couette apparatus agree 
within the limits of the rather large errors involved. Attention 
is directed to certain sources of error in the Hess apparatus, especiaUy 
for very smadl pressures, Ostwald’s capiUary viscosimeter, with 
lei^hened arms or in conjunction with a manometer, is the most 
suitable for measuring the velocity function, or the structural 
viscosity, of colloidal systems. E. M. C. 

Gel Replacement. A New Aspect of Metasomatism. W. 
Lestjoreh (Proe, Nai, Acad, Sci,, 1925, 11, 5 — 11 ). — A paper of 
geological interest in which consideration is given to gel repfec^ent 
as a factor in the transformation of minerals. These are decompos^ 
and partly dissolved by aqueous sol solutions which move in 
subterranean interstices of capillary dimensions, coagulation 
resulting when the conditions are favourable. J. S. C. 

Acticm of Bile Salts on Crelatin. G. V, Stookert {Anal, 
Asoc, Quitn, Argentina, 1924, 11,^352 — 364). — The effects produced 
by diff^ent bile salts on gelatin gels include liquefaction, periodic 
formations analogous to the lie^ang phenomenon, and the 
formation of gaseous spaces. G. W. E. 

Bffect of Neutral Salts on Gelatin. I. Swdlic^ Action 
of Neutral Salts and the Value of the Hofmeister Series. 
E. SriASST and S. E. D. Gtjpta {CoUegiufn, 1925, 13 — ^23). — Com- 
mercial gelatin containing 2% of and having 5*9 was rendered 
ash-free by washing in a buffer solution of pa 4*7 until the had 
been reduced to 4*7 and then in cold distill^ water until fr^ from 
the salts in the buffer. The product contained 0*015 — 0*027% of 
ash and had p^ 4*7—5-08. The specific rotation was 1*85 for a 1% 
solution, Sm^ quantities of this ash-free gelatin were treat^ 
with solutions of sodium chloride, thiocyanate, chlorate, and nitrate 
of different strengths {N j50—2N) for 2 hours, 24 hours, and 6 days, 
and the swelling was measured by the increase in volume of the 
gdatin. The volume of the swollen gelatin, the pu of the salt 
solution before and after use, and the pa of the gelatin were deter- 
mined in eadi case. The swelling was in accordance with the 
Hofmdster series, decreasing in the following order CNS>N 03 > 
C303>C1>B04, and was not proportional to the pu value. The 
neu&al salt eftect outweighs the ordinary acid sweDkig effect, but 
the swellir^ is influenced by the p^. The Hofmeister anion effect 
cann^ be denied, but Loeb’s vfew that swelling is due to potentid 
differences only is emmeous, since the amount of swelling Is not 
pstipmrtiohal to the differences in pa in the jelly and its surround^ 
solution. D.W. 
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Effect of Neutral Salts on Gelatin. II. Their Dispersive 
Effect. E. STiASisry, S. E>. D. Gttppa, and P. Tresseb {Collegium^ 
1925, 23 — 36). — Observations on ultra-filtration, specific rotation, 
viscosity, dialysis, turbidity, protective colloid action, and the 
delicacy of the tannin precipitation test are recorded which show 
that neutral salts increase the dispersivity of the gelatin. Thio- 
cyanates have the greatest effect and for other salts a series is 
obtained which agrees with the Hofmeister series. Sodium 
sulphate appears to decrease the dispersion of the gelatin particles. 
It is uncertain whether the gelatin aggregates are actually dispersed 
or whether the gelatin is decomposed into simpler protein complexes. 

D. W, 

Protective Action of Soaps on Zsigmondy’s Gold Sols. 
B. PAPACOKSTANTryoir (J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 319 — 322). — 
At the ordinary temperature the greatest protective action is shown 
by sodium and potassium Hnoleates. In decreasing order follow 
the oleates, palimtates, stearates, m 3 ?Tistates, and laurates. With 
the exception of the Hnoleates, all the soaps exert a greater protective 
action at higher temperatures. There is no appreciable difference 
between the protective action of the sodium and potassium salts. 

M. B. D. 

Protective Action of Soaps on Arsenious Sulphide Sols. 

B. PAPACONSTANTEsrotr (J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 323 — ^325; 
cf. precedii^ abstract). — With arsenious sulphide sols, the protective 
effect of the different soaps varies within narrower limits than is the 
case with gold sols. The protective action is increased by a rise in 
temperature except in the case of Hnoleates, which have a greater 
protective action at the ordinary temperature on both arsenious 
sulphide and gold sols. M. B. D. 

Flocculation of Colloidal Solutions. A. Boutaeic (BuU. 
Acad. Boy. Edge, 1924, [v], 10 , 560 — ^570). — ^The chaise produced 
by the introduction of an electrolyte into a coUoidah solution 
may be followed by measuring the coefficient of absorption of 
the solution for a definite ray by means of the Eery spectro- 
photometer. For an arsenic trisulphide sol containing potstssium 
chloride, a guttapercha suspension containing sulphuric acid, a 
ferric hydroxide sol containing potassium hydroxide, etc., the 
absorption coefficient increases at first rapidly but with continually 
diminishing speed until a limiting value is approached. The 
llqmd in ite fibnal state is comparable with an unstable Jelly which, 
if jke^ siall, persists for some time, but giv^ rise to a flocculent 
^pofe/^en subjected to very slight^ disturbances. The speed of 
flocculation may sdso be f oHowM by the spectrophotometric method, 
and ob^arvations diow that, in all tifie cases studied, flocks appear 
tile solution attains its limiting opacity and before the 
gtaandes assume their maximum, size. The above results are in 
agreement mth Spring’s hypoth^is that tiie evolution of a sol 
treated with an electrolyte leads to the formation of an unstable 
system cooaslsting of a kind of JeUy which is ruptured by agitation^ 
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witit separation of particles, these remaining snspended in the inter- 
micellar liquid. *1*. H. P. ^ 

Coagulation of Hydrosols by Mixtures of Electrolytes and 
Ionic Antagonism. J. N. Mukhebjee and B. N. Ghosh { J . 
Indian Chem.Soc., 1925, 1, 213—224; cf. Weiser, A., 1922, ii, 262), 
— ^The influence of various anions on the coagulation of hydrosols of 
arsenious sulphide by mixed electrolytes has been studied. The 
coagulation concentrations of the following electrolytes, both alone 
and in pairs, are recorded: sodium benzoate, barium chloride, 
calcium bromide, calcium benzoate, magnesium chloride, barium 
benzoate, potassium chloride, lithium chloride, sodium chloride, 
sodium acetate, barium acetate, potassium trichloroacetate, barium 
trichloroacetate, trichloroacetic acid, and potassium ferrocyanide. 
The effect of sodium benzoate and sodium acetate on the coa^ation 
concentration of sodium chloride is to increase the concentration 
of cation required in the mixture, and since sodium acetate or 
benzoate has practically the same effect on sodium chloride as on 
barium chloride, this effect is equally pronounced both in cases 
where displacement of adsorption of one cation by another is or is 
not pc^ible. It is suggested that the antagonistic effect observed 
(cf^ Weiser, A., 1924, ii, 309) is due to the protecting effect of an 
initial rise in charge due either to a strong adsorption of an anion 
with sodium benzoate) or a weak adsorption of a cation (e.gr., 
lithium chloride), cations with low coagulating power exhibiting 
the greatest antagonistic effect on the coagulating concentrations 
of o^er ions. Thus the influence of sodium benzoate on the metals 
of the alkalis and alkaline-earths is in the order, ]^>Ca>Ba and 
Ii>]Sa>K, i.c., in the revmje order of their piedpitatmg powers. 
The nature of these effects cannot be clearly ucderstood until a 
simultaneous determination of the electric charge on ihe precipitate 
is made. J. W. E. 

Xnfliience oi Badiations on the Flocculation of Colloidal 
Solutions. A. Botoabic and Y. MAKEfeRB {Bull. Acad. 
Roy. Edge^ 1924, [v], 10, 571 — 577).— Neither rrf nor violet 
rays appear to exert any apjH^iable influence on the course or 
velocity of flocculation of colloidal solutions or suspensions by 
means of dectrolytes. T. H. P. 

Electrical and Coagulating Power of Adda 

and Baa^ 6. Eossi and M, AynBEAHnnu {Gazzd(a, 1925, 
55, 99 — 103). — ^The results of experiments on eolloidsd arsenic 
tri^phide. Congo-red, feme oxide, and methyl-vioiet diow the 
inacoumdy of the statement |hat solutions of acids (bases) of equal 
electrical oonductivit^ exWt the same copulating action on a 
i^^pative (positive) colloid (cf. Picton and liixier, T., 1895, 67, 
63; Bardj, A., 1900, ii, 396), tiie coagulating power depending 
on a number of different factors. Perrin*s modifiesSion of 
tibe above rulb, according to whkh the (M>agulatijGg power is 
f^imilar for solutions containing equal numb^ of hydrc^en (mr 
hydroxyl) ions {J. CMm. Phyaiqut, 1905, 3, 50) is valid on^ if the 
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coagulation is regarded solely as an electrical phenomenon (cf. 
Rossi, A., 1924, ii, 459). T. H. P. 

Connexion between the Dispersion Process and the Pro- 
duction of Chemical Compounds. P. P. von Wetmarn 
{KoUoid-Z., 1925, 36, 175). — ^The possible existence of dynamic 
forms of hydrogen chloride and silica is discussed. E. M. C. 

Practical Results of the Theoretical Development of 
Chemistry. F. Haber (J. Franlclin Inst.^ 1925, 199, 437 — 456). 

Influence of J. Willard Gibbs on the Science of Physical 
Chemistry. F. 6. Donnan (J. Franklin InsL^ 1925, 199, 457 — 
483). 

Atomic Dissociation of Chlorine and Hydrogen. I. 
Dissociation of Chlorine. H. Wohl {Z, EUktrochem,, 1924, 
30, 36 — 46). The mean molecular heat of chlorine deter m ined by 
the explosion method between 291® and 1335® Abs. was found to be 
6-83 cal. ± 1'3%. At any temperature up to 2000® Abs. the mole- 
cular heat is given approximately by the equation G = 4*963+ 
(jEJy— j&29i)/(^’”^91), E being the Einstein function calculated for 
2*2 degrees of freedom = 90*2. The heat of dissociation of 1 mol, of 
cMorme at the absolute zero amounts to 57000+2000 cal. and at 
constant pressure can be calculated for any temperature by the 
expression Q ^ 57000+ 2*978T—j®. 

The influence of temperature on the dissociation of chlorine is 
given by Ap=-~67000/4*571!r+l*5 log T-F/4*571T+ 1-366, p 
being exprSsed in atmospheres and F being the energy of atomic 
viln^tion. H. T. 

influeiice of Valency Direction on the Dissociation Con- 
stants of Dibasic Aci^. C. H, Setesrs and J. F. Thorpe {J* 
Chem. Socr, 1925, 127, 538—644). — ^The ionisation constante of 
various p-substituted glutaric acids indicate that the introduction 
of grcm-groupings causes a large increase in the dissociation constant. 
For glutaric acid A=4*69x 10"®, whilst for pp-dipropylglutaric acid 
Af=rS3-9xl0"®. Introduction of ali^l groups into various fatty 
acids has little influence on the ionisation constants. Similar 
results are produced by substitution iu malonic and sncoinic acids — • 
larger the substituting groups up to a certain limit the greater 
the effect on the value of the dissociation constant, whilst gem- 
groups have a very marked effect, A. E. M. 

Watei>-gas Equilibrium. R. Partington and W. G. 
Shilling ( J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1925, 44, 149— 150t, 242t),— T he equi- 
librium constant A=:[CG 2 ].[H 2 ]^G 0 ].[H! 20 ] has been calculated 
from the formula logZ^— 2125/T+1-077 log T— 0-038987’+ 
O-O^lSSr^+O derived by me application of IS^hhofiPs equation to 
the following values for the molecular heat at constant volume, 
Ou in cal.7g.*-mol., carb^ 6-700+0-0045e— O-OglOS?, 

hydrog^ 4*850+OK)37f, carbon monoxide 4*970+0*03l7^+9*Og3K?#: 
water vapour 6*760— 0-0011%+0*05234|2s, The value used for <? 
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is — 0*5425, which, is the Biean of the values obtained by Hahn, 
Allner, and Haber and Hichardt between 959® and 1645® Abs. The 
calculated values for K are 0*630 (1000® Abs.), 0*943 (1100®), 1*31 
(1200®), 1*71 (1300®), 2*14 (1400°), 2*59 (1500°), 3*05 (1600®), 3*50 
(1700°), 3*96 (1800® Abs.). 

Eqoilibritira in Systems of the Type Al2(S04)3-M''S04~ 
HgO. I. Aln’minbim Stdphate-Copper Sulphate-Water and 
AlinrtiTiinTn Siyilpi h Sulphate-Water at 30®« 
E. M. Cave^^ and^. C. iSSnn (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 527- 
531). — ^The former system shows no double salt formation. In the 
latter, the double salt Al2(S04)3, 211^04, 22H2O, identical with the 
mineral apjohnite, is formed. This bears no resemblance to the 
alums and should not be termed a pseudo-alum. ’ A. E. M. 

Hu£Eer IVIixtures Prepared without Standard Acid as Base, 
I. M. Kolthoot (J. Bi<d, Chem,, 1925, 63, 135— 141).— The com- 
position is recorded of mixtures of succinic acid and borax giving 
buffer solutions of ps. ^'9 — 5*8 and of succinic acid and potassium 
dihydrogen phosphate covering the range 6*8 — 9*2. C. E. H. 

Influence of Solvent on the Equilibrium of Isomerides. 
H. VixsEBoxsE {Anncden^ 1925, 442, 306 — 308; cf. Smits, A., 
1915, ii, 750; 1917, ii, 232; Vixseboxse, A., 1921, ii, 179}.— A reply 
to Dimroth (this voL, ii, 36), H- W. 

Aqueous Solutions of Carbamates and Carbonates. C. 
Fauehoet (J. CUm. ^ysigne, 1925, 22, 1 — 44). — ^Previous work 
(A., 1922, ii, 272) on the equilibrium ammonium carbamate 
ammonium carbonate is extended to the corresponding salts derived 
from methyiamine, dimethylamine, and glycine. By methods 
similar to those ui^ previoudy, the equilibrium constants and 
velocity coefihcients of the reaction carbamate -j- water carbonate 

in buffer solutions the free base and its chloride have been evalu- 
ated. The amounts of carbamate in the equilibrium mixtures at 
18° are very much higher for glycine and methyiamine than for 
ammonia and dimethylamine. In strongly alkaline solution, the 
decomposition of the earbaanate is practically complete. Measure- 
ments of the velocity of this decomposition were m^e for the above 
substances for various conoentotaons of carbamate and alkali. It 
is shown on theoretical grounds that in the above equilibria the 
state of the system is fixed by the concentration of the amine and the 
amine salt. These eoneentrations, together with the equilibrium 
constants, also determine the velocity with which ^uiMbrium is 
attained in a given mixture. Values for the wlocity coefficients 
calculated for various concaatrations of amine and salt are in most 
cases in agreement with experimental values. F. G. T. 

Anomalous Behaviour of Strong EJectrolyt^. A. EarvoLn 
(Physiial, 1924, 2S, 465}.— On the bads of the theory of 
Debye and Huckel (A., 1^, ii, 4^, 724 ; 1924, ii, 386) an expression 
is derived which connects tihe osmotic coefficient, ».e., the variation of 
the diminution in vapour pressure from the classical value, with 
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the concentration of a solution whether strong or weak and with the 
dielectric constant of the solute. The form of this expression is such 
that as the concentration approaches zero a linear relation obtains 
between this coefficient and the square root of the molar concentra- 
tion of the solute. Previous data for aqueous solutions of sodium 
and potassium chlorides are shown to be in accordance with the 
predictions of the theory. New observations on b. p. elevation for 
dilute solutions of lithium chloride in methyl, ethyl, and propyl 
alcohols lead to values for the osmotic coefficient which vary with 
the molar concentration of lithium chloride in the manner pre- 
dicted by the theory. The divergence at higher concentrations 
is attributed to the solvation of the ions, of which the theory takes 
no account. A description is given of the technique employed in 
Ihe work on lithium chloride. R. W. L. 

Activities of Strong Electrolytes. I. The Activity of 
Hydrochloric Acid derived from the Electromotive Force 
of Hydrogen-Silver Chloride Cells. G. Scatchabd (J. Amer, 
Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 641— 648).— The EM.F, of the ceU Pt,H 2 l 
HCl,AgCl|Ag at 25° has been measured over a range of hydrochloric 
acid concentration 0*01 — l*5ilf. The activity coefficients of the 
ions have been calculated from these and from the earlier measm^- 
ments of Linhart (A., 1919, ii, 444) and of Noyes and Ellis (A., 
1918, ii, 27). They are in good agreement with those calculated 
from the f^zing-point measurements of Randall and Vanselow 
ftMs voL,ii, 33), and at low concentrations are in accordance with 
the limiting equation of Debye and Hiickel. J. S. 0. 

Activities of Strong Electroljrtes. II. A Revision of the 
Activity CoefiScients of Potassium, Sodium, and lithium 
Chlorides, and Potassium Hydroxide. G. Soatohabi) (J, 
Amear. Chem, Soc., 1925, 648— 661).— The activity coefficients 

erf the above electrolytes have been calculated from aE the available 
measurements of electromotive force, freezing point, and vapour 
pr^ure, using the methods of Lewis and R^daE Thermo- 
dynamics,” 1923, Chaps. 26 — ^28), modified in accordance with 
the theoiy of Debye and Hiickel (A., 1923, n, *459, 724), 

J. S. C. 

Activity Coefficient of Sodium Hydroxide in Aq[ueous 
Solution. H. S. TTabkbd (J. Amer, Chem, 1925, 47, 676— 
€84). — ^The of oells of the type H 2 |NaOH(«? 2 )lNaJEg| 

NaOH{w 3 ^)lH 2 , where was varied from 0*005 to 3‘Oilf , mx remaining 
constant at 0*01if , have been determined at 26°. From these, the 
activity coefficients of sodium hydroxide and the vapour pressures 
of the solutions have been caleufeted and compared with the oorre^ 
spending values for potassium hydroxide, compute from the 

of Ehobd <A,, 1923, ii, 116), 0m|^3fing tiie ccurres^^ 
jxjtassium hydroxide eeBs. The acMvity coeffioient of potassium 
%dmxide is greater than that of soditnn hydroxide at epneentra^ 
atoye Both eoefficimiin pass tiur<nJgh a pmnour^^ 

minimum value with incareasihg conceatratiDh. JT. S. 0. 

VOL. oxxvin. E. 15 
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Activity Coefficient of Sodinm Hydro^de in Sodiimi 
Cliioride Solutions. H. S. Habneb (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 
47, 684— 689),— The of cells of the type 

H^jNaOH(Wi),]S'aCl(?n)]NajHgjNaOH(?7?i)|H2, 
in which is 0*1 or 0*01 J/, and m varies over a considerable range, 
have been measured at 25'^. The values are corrected for the activity 
of water in the solution and the activity coefficients of sodium 
hydroxide in the salt solutions calculated. The activity coefficients 
pass through minimum values vpith increasing concentration of the 
chloride. J. S. C. 

Activity Coefficient of Potassium Hydroxide in Potassium 
Chloride Solutions. H. S. Harmed (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1925, 
47, 689 692; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The activity coefficient of 
IK>tassiuni hydroxide in 0*01 and 0-13/ concentrations in potassium 
chloride solutions has been calculated from EMJ', data for the 
corresponding potassium hydroxide-potassium chloride cells. As in 
the case of sodium hydroxide, the activity coefficient passes through 
a minimum value with increasing chloride concentration, the actual 
values being, however, greater. This behaviour is the reverse of 
that observed when the influence of the two chlorides on the activity 
coe^cient of hydrochloric acid is investigated, the activity co- 
efficient being greater in the sodium chloride solutions. J. S. C. 

Activities dc Strong Electrolytes. HI. The Use of the 
Flowing Junction to Stuiiy the liquid Junction Potential 
between Ifllute Hydrochloric Acid and Saturated Potassium 
Chloride Solutions f and the Bevision of some Single 
Electrode Potentials. G. Scatohaed (J, Amer, Chem, Sac,, 
1925, 47, 696 — ^709). — ^MeasurOTients have been made of the 
E.M,P/s of the cells of the type Hg|HgC3JEC!l(8at.^|HCI{c)AgCl|Ag 
at 25° (c, 0*01 — 1*63£) using a flowing junction. On stopping the 
flow, the liquid junction potential chan^ by about 3*5 unllivolts. 
For acid solutions more dilute than 0*lif, the results obtained 
confirm the conclusion that the saturated potassium chloride bridge 
^ves a liquid junction potential independent of the acid concmtia- 
tion, the absolute magnitude of which, using a flowing junction, is 
4*7 millivolts. The resffits accord with the postulates of Maclnn^ 
(A., 1919, ii, 385) regarding individual ion activities. The following 
are the most proteble values for some single electrode potentials at 
26°, the potential difference between hydrogen at atmospheric 
pressure hydrogen ion with an activity of one being considered 
as 2^; AglAga(sat.)a- ---0-22^ volt;B^jHg(a(sat-)Cl~^. -0-2692 
volt; satoxated calomel electrode, flowing junction — 0*2^54 volt; 
decinormal calomel electrode, |K(jl(sat.), flowing junction — 0-3373 
volt ; without liquid junction —0*^53 volt. J. S. G. 

¥a]^€3ixr«prej%nre Lowerir^ Aqueous Sulphuric Acid 
Solutions at 25°. A. Gmilmak and J. C. W. Frazer 
(J. Awer. Chem, Soc., 19^, 47, 712— 717).— The vapour pressures of 
aqueous siflpbuiic acid solutions at 25° have been measured to a 
concentration 2*93/. The activity coefficients derived from these 
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are in agreement with the activity coefficients calonlated by Lewis 
and Randall (“ Thermodynamics,” 1923, 354) from freezing points 
and EM,F, measurements. The accuracy of Bronsted’s vapour- 
pressure measurements (A., 1910, ii, 112) is questioned. J. S, C. 

Activity Coefficients and Transference Numbers of the 
Alkaline-earth Chlorides. W. W. Lucasse {J. Amer, Chmt, 
/Soc., 1925, 47, 743 — ^754). — ^The activity coefficients and transference 
numbers of the alkaline-earth chlorides have been derived from 
measurements of the E,M.F, of cells with and without liquid 
junctions. The cells investigated were AglAgCi|MCL(c)IMHgarl 
MCI^(0-01)lAgaiAg, and Ag[AgCllMCyc)lMCl^(0-01)lAg011Ag, 
where M represents barium, strontium, and calcium. All measure- 
ments were made at 25°. The concentrations of strontium and 
calcium chlorides were varied from 0*01 to 3i/, and that of the barium 
salt from 0-01 to 1’65. The values obtained for the cation trans- 
ference numbers agree with previously recorded data. J. S. C. 

Dissociation of Polyatomic Ssilts. N. Sasaki (Z. anorg, 
Chem,, 1924, 139, 387 — 393). — ^A mathematical discussion in the 
case of ferric chloride of the dependence of the concentration of the 
molecule and all its possible dissociation products on the total and 
on the anion and cation concentrations. H, T. 

The Method of Willard Gibbs in Chemical Thermo- 
d3qiamics. W. L. Miller {Ch&m, Beviews^ 1925, 1, 293 — ^344). 

Equilibria in Systems in which the Phases are separated 
by a Semipermeable Membrane. I and II. F. A. H. 
ScHBEiNEMAKERS (Proc. K, AJcod, Wetensch, Amsi.^ 1924, 27, 
701 — ^720).— The author considers systems in which the liquids 
(i) remain homogeneous and (ii) separate into conjugate pairs. 
The equilibria of isotonic liquids in binary and ternary systems are 
also di^ussed. L. L. B. 

Moving Boundaries and the Phase Rule. E. R. Smith 
{J, Am&r. Gh&m. Soc,, 1925, 47, 795 — 797), — ^Beattie^s (A,, 1924, ii, 
838) derivation of the phase rule in its application to the ^uilibrium 
state of a system containing N components, P phases, and surfaces 
at which electric potentials exist, P==iV— P+5+2, F being the 
number of degrees of hreedom, applies equally well to the equilibrium 
conditions attained in the determination of ionic mobilities by the 
moving boundary method. As an illustration, the determination of 
the mobility of the potassium ion in potassium chloride, by means 
of a moving boundary between solutions of lithium chloride and 
of potassium chloride, is considered. The restriction imposed 
on such a system is expressed by the relation 'where 

C denotes concentrations and T transference numbers. The 
number of independent variables is thus reduced from four to three. 
The mobility is constant with r^pect to /variations in potential 
gradient only when the above relation is satisfied (Smith and 
Macinnes, A., 1923,ii, 828; 1924,H, 727). J. S. C. 

15—2 
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Dehydrating Power of Salts. N. Schoobl ( Pharm . Week - 
blad^ 1925, 62, 276 — ^280; cf. Scheringa, this vol., ii, 296). — Since 
salts may form solid hydrates, as well as saturated solutions, account 
should be taken of the wet ” and dry ” hygroscopicity. 
Scheringa’s conclusion that salts are more deliquescent at higher 
temperature is not aways true — sodium nitrate may be left exposed 
in summer, but must be protected in winter, the relative vapour 
pressure being 0*78 at 0° and 0*70 at 38*^. The humidity of the 
air must be considered in each case. S. I. L. 

Dissociation of Lead Carbonate. M, Gentneeszweb, G. 
PAiiK, and A. Awebbtoh {Z. phydkal. Chem., 1925, 115, 29 — 53 ; 
cf. Col^n, A., 1905, ii, 304; 1909, ii, 400; Brill, A., 1907, ii, 233).— 
The dissociation pressure of normal lead carbonate and of its 
decomposition products have been measured by dynamic and static 
methods previously described (Centnerszwer and Andrusov, A., 
1924, ii, 655). Under a pressure of 760 mm, the following compounds 
are formed at the temperatures stated: 3Pb0,5PbC03, 274®; 
PhOjPbCOj, 286® ; 2Pb0,PbC03, 360®. The several stages of the 
dissociation are reversible. L. F. G. 

Partial Formaldehyde Vapour Pressures of Aqueous 
Solutions of Formaldehyde. I. E. W, Blaeb and W, Lbbbtjby 
{J . Chem, Soc,^ 1925, 127, 26 - 4 0 ). — ^The partial vapour pressures 
of aqnmm formaldehyde solutions have been determined by the 
dynapaic method at 20® and 0®, after the solutions had previously 
remained for some time at 15®. As Increasing volumes of air were 
passed through, the vapour pressure gradually rose at 20® unl^ it 
reached a coiastant maximum value ; at 0®, on the contrary, it fell 
to a constant nainimum value. The addition of methyl alcohol 
decreased tibe divergence between the initial and final values, and, 
at 20®, increased the constant maximum value attained, but did not 
greatly affect the final value at 0®. The formaldehyde vapour 
pressure at 20® is more than doubM by 15% alcohol. In the prince 
of nmthyl alcohol, also, the lelation^p bkween tihe formaldehyde 
partial vapour |ffessure and concentration in solution becomes more 
nearly ^ear. The results may be interpreted by assuming an 
equilibrium between complex or hydrated formaldehyde molecules 
and siinjde molecules. Cm raising the temperature from 15® to 20®, 
new equilibnum oonditkMis, involving an increase in the number 
of shnpte molteuleB, and therefore in the value of the vapour pressure 
hf these, are cmly attained gradually. Delay is also 
caused by the rraioval of fc«maldehyde vapour on the passage of an 
air currm^ Xlltimately, however, a maximum constant vapour 
pressure will be reached at which the rate of formation of simple 
moleeuleB equal to the rate of removal. Similarly, when the 
temperature Is fowered a constant minimum value should be reached. 
This ihnmj has been tested by keeping solutions at 20® and also 
at 0® for several da3?u before determining the vapour pr^sures. 
They wwe then found to remain practMly constant. The efiect 
of the presence of methyl alcohol explains the r^tively high values 
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generally found for the formaldehyde vapour pressure of commercial 
formalin solutions, which contain methyl alcohol as an impurity, 

M. S. B. 

Partial Vapour Pi^essures of Aqueous Hydrogen Chloride 
Solutions. P. 0. Zeisbeeg {Chem. and Met. Eng., 1925, 32, 
326 — ^327). — ^Hurter’s formula (J. Soc. CJiem. Ind., 1889, 8, 861) is 
shown to be untrustworthy and the following substitute is proposed ; 
log ^=10*9528 — 0'009725z^; — 0-00086824?^~ (4*557 — 65*3iz?)/T, where 
p is the pressure in mm. of the hydrogen chloride over a solution 
containing a weight percentage w, and T is the absolute temperature. 
Over the range 0 — 100° and ^=18 — ^32, the error with this formula 
is less than 5%. S. K. T. 

Total Vapour Pressure of Cuprous or Lithium Chloride 
Solutions in Hydrochloric Acid. N. C. Yannakis ( Bull . Soc . 
chim ., 1925, [iv], 37, 253 — 262). — ^The vapour pressure of solutions 
of cuprous chloride m hydrochloric acid solutions is a linear function 
of the salt concentration ; the gradient decreases with decreasing 
acid concentration and becomes zero when this concentration 
corresponds with the acid of minimum vapour pressure. In the 
case of lithium chloride, the pressure increases at first slowly and 
then very rapidly as the salt concentration increases ; these curves, 
obtained with a salt which can only react with the water, differ 
entirely fronpi those obtained with cuprous chloride, which only reacts 
with the acid. With solutions containing less than 22% of acid, 
the lithium chloride curves show a slight m in i mum ; the lithium salt 
behaves as though it increases the acid concentration. S. K. T. 

Affiziity of the Metals for Sulphur. K. Jellikbk and J. 
Zakowski (Z, anorg. Chem., 1925, 142, 1—53). — ^The equilibrium 
MS+Hg^M-f HgS has been deteradned at several temperatures over 
a range of 500° to 1100° for the compounds Ag^S, CugS, SnS, PbS,- 
SbgSg, BigS^, MnS,PeS,and sulphides of the approximate composition 
NiS and Gc&. From this the values of the sulphur tension of the 
sulphides have been calculated by a simultaneous consideration of 
the dissociation constant of hydrogen suljphide and the heats of 
dissociation of the sulphides. At a sufficiently low temperature 
(about 0°) the values increase in general with decreasing normal 
potential ; thus the affinity of the metals for sulphur decreases with 
decreasing nobility.” Application of the Nemst and van’t Hoff 
reaction isochores is made and the results are compared with the 
heats of formation calculated by indirect thermodynamical processes. 
In this section the figures for the reduction of mercuric sulphide and 
As^a obtained by P^labon (Z. anorg. Chem., 1908, 59, 278; 1909, 
62, 89) are included. The d^repancies are in most eases consider- 
able, a fact which is attributed to lack of accurate knowledge of the 
effect of temperature on the molecular heats of the reactants. . 

firou-CarlKm Biagram aird the Most Impcuriant 
stitueuts cff Plain CarlKm Stee^ K. Dasvbs (8!^ u. 

1925, 45, 427— 434).— The liquidus in the system iron-iron caring 
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(cementite) consists of two sightly curved lines starting from tlae 
m. p. of iron at 1528° and tlie m. p. of cementite at 1550° and meet- 
ing at the eutectic point at 1146° and 64-2% FcgC (4*29% 0). l^e 
soUdns in alloys containing more than 2*9% ‘Fe^G is a straight line 
terminating in a curve and meeting the eutectic line at 1146° at 
26-2%Fe3C (1*75% C), There is a peritectic line at 1486° in alloys 
containing 1-1 to 4*9% Fe 3 C (0-07 to 0-36% C) corresponding with 
the reaction between S mixed crystals and liquid to form y mj^ed 
er 3 rstal 3 (austenite). The area of the h phase is bounded by lines 
joining 1401°and 1528° on the iron axis with the end of the peritectic, 
whilst the y mixed-costal region is bounded by the lower of these 
two linesj by the solidus to the eutectic line, and by two lines, one 
joining the end of the eutectic and the other the Ac3 point of pure 
iron (906°) with the eutectoid point at 720° and 13-3% FegG 
(0-89% C). The eutectoid line, above which pearHte cannot e^t, 
extend right across the diagram at 720°, whilst the Ac2 line, 
caused by a magnetic transformation, extends from pure iron to 
the bounda^ of the y phase at 769°» In the iron-graphite system 
the eutectoid line occurs at 1152° and is extended slightly furfcfeear 
towards the iron end, thus reducing the area of the y phase. [Cf. 

1925, 356.] , A. R. P. 

In-, Uni-, and Multi-variant Equilibria. XXVM. F. A. H. 
ScHREiHEMAKEBS (Pfoc. K. Ahad. Wetensch. Amst, 1924, 27, 800 — 
808 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 389, 601).-—A continuation of previous work. 

L. L. B. 

Electrical, Adiabatic Calorimeter, and its Use in the 
Betermination of Heats of Solution. E. Cohek, A. L. T. 
Moesveld, and W. D. Hbldebmak {Proc, K. Akad, Weten^ch. 
Amst., 1924, 27, 657—664). — The adiabatic, electrical calorimeter, 
described in an earlier paper (A., 1920, ii, 584), has been adapted 
for the determination of heats of solution. The modified apparatus, 
the method of its use, and an experiment are described. 

L.L.B. 

“ Eloctrdlytes ” and “ Zonc^ens.” W. Blum {Trans. Amer. 
Ekdrochem, Soc., 1925, 47, 99 — 102).— The dual use of the word 
‘* dectrolyte for solutions which conduct electricity and for the 
dissolved substances which give rise to this conduction sometimes 
leads to confusion. It is suggested that the word '‘ionogen,'' 
proposed by A. Smith, should be adopted for a chemical 
€<unpoiind which undergoes ionisation when placed in a suitable 
enviromnent. The worn “ electrolyte ” would then be retained 
for any medium or system which may be decomposed by the 
passage of an electric current, and would include both solutions 
and fused adts. C. S, 

VoUa ESect between Metals and Electrolsrtes. J. Guyot 
(A nn. 1924, [x], 2, 506—521). — ^The potential difference 

between a metal and a mlute electrolyte has b^n measured by a 
p^ntimneter and quadrant electrometer using a null method, 
standard ionisation method is adopted in which a metal 
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electrode is placed parallel to the surface of the electrolyte, the 
intervening layer of air being maintained slightly ionised. 

It has been shown that (1) the Volta effect is independent of the 
nature of the electrolyte for equimolecular solutions containing the 
same reversible electrodes; (2) the effect increases or decreases 
with the concentration according to whether the electrode pro- 
vides the solution with positive or negative ions, the increment 
being proportional to the logarithm of the concentration; (3) the 
apparent potential difference between two solutions L and L\ in 
which are immeised electrodes M and M\ respectively, differs but 
little from that of the pile M\L\X\U\M\ formed of the same 
elements, in which Z is a saturated solution of potassium chloride 
or of ammonium nitrate; (4) the potential difference between a 
metal and a solution of one of its salts is given by the expression 
—a log G+K-{-4i(L), where ^ is a characteristic constant of the 
electrode and a function of the properties of the solution. 

Thiu films of organic substances on the surface of an electrolyte 
diminish the Volta effect between a metal and an electrolyse. 
This diminution increases with the number of molecules on the 
surface but approaches a limiting value independent of the nature 
and concentration of the electrolyte. From this limiting value, 
the quotient m/a is calculated for trilaurin, trimyristin, myristic 
and palmitic acids, where m is the electric moment of the molecule 
and a is its degree of polymerisation. The values obtained range 
from ICr^^ to 10”^® E.S.U., and do not vary appreciably between 
18® and 33®. The effect is attributed to a re^ar orientation of 
the molecules of the organic substance on the surface of the 
electrolyte. R. W. L. 

Influence of Acid Concentration on the Oxidation-Reduc'- 
tion Potential of Cuprous and Cupric Chlorides. S. E. 
Carter and F. M. Lea (J. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 499—510). — 
For solutions which contain equivalent quantities of cuprous and 
cupric chloride (OdiV' or 0'025^) and var 3 dng amounts of hydro- 
chloric acid the cuprous-cupric potential increases with the con- 
centration of the acid and reaches a maximum of 0*88 volt at 
7J?'-hydrochloric acid. Above this concentration the potential fails 
subtly. The initial increase of potential is attributed to a reduc- 
tion of cuprous-ion concentration by formation of the complex 
compound HgCuOlg. The maximum at "IN corresponds with the 
concentration at which the ion concentration has a maximum 
value. The decrease in potential after the maximum is attributed 
to complex formation between cupric chloride and hydrogen 
chloride, yielding pc^ibly CuCl2,HCl,3H20. On varying the 
cuprous-cupric ratio the potential changes approximately In 
accordance with the usual logarithmic law. These results, 
combined with those of Carter and James (this voL, ii, 134) for 
the sulphmr dioxide oxidation potential, afford an explanation of 
the oxidation of cuprous chloride by sulphur dioxide, A. E. M. 

£3ectrode Pot^tials. R. H. Oeekh iChem, Memms. 19^^ 
1, 377— 395}. 
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Electrode, Contact, and ELectro-ldnetic Potentials of 
Galvanic Cells. J. Hepboysev {J. Physical Ghem,, 1925, 29, 
344 — 352). — thermodynamic formula has been derived for the 
electrode potential of metals and metalloids (cf. A., 1923, ii, 114). 

M. B. D. 

Method of Measuring Reduction Potentials of Quin- 
hydrones. E. Bulhakk, A. L. Jeksek, and K. 0. Pedebsee 
{J, Ckem, Soc.y 1925, 127, 199— 208).— The reduction potential of 
a quinhydrone can be determined by measuring the potential of 
an electrode immersed in a solution which contains the quinol 
of the quinhydrone under consideration together with the quinone 
of some other quinhydrone of known reduction potential. It 
has been shown that the reduction potential of the quinhydrone 
(A, AHg) is given by 7rQ'=27r— 7ro=2^+^o> tt is the potential 

of a mixture of the quinol AH!^ with an equimoleeular quantity 
of the quinone B (or conversely), against a hydrogen electrode, 

the potential of this mixture against the quinhydrone electrode 
(B, BHg), and ttq the reduction potential of the quinhydrone 
electrode (B, BHg). ^ has been determined experimentally for a 
number of mixtures against a benzoqumhydk>ne electrode of 
potential vq, and the value of thus found compared with that 
determined by other methods. Satisfactory agreement has been 
obtained. From the value of the amounts of the quinhydrone 
formed in the mixture may also be calculated. M. S, B. 

Current-Poteatis^ Curves lor Kickel and Alnminiam. 
E. LmBBExcE and W. WmnEEHOM (Z. EleHrochem., 1925, 31, 
6 — 15). — The complete current-potential curves for nickel and 
aluminium in 0-02ir-sulphuric add, O*l.y-hydiochloric acid, and in 
(blA^-sodium hydroxide solution have been determined their 
characteristics compared with those of similar curves previoudy 
obtained by tiie authors for other metals (this vol,, ii, 44). Cm 
the anodic side, passivity phenomena are observed and are ascribed 
to the intervention of insoluble films of metallic hydroxide or oxide. 
It is concluded that anodic passivity, in general, is due to chemical 
ccmditions in the immediate neighbourhocd of electrode rather 
than to some abnonnal condition of the metal itself. On the 
cathodic side, with increasing cnrrent density, the formation of 
metallic salts or hydroxides precedes the evolution of hydrogen, 
as previously observed with other metal cathodes, but witii nickel 
aha aluminium the hydroxides are very insoluble and difficult to 
reduce and pm^t even when vigorous hydrogen evolution has 
set in. 

With nictel in 0*023r-sulphuiic acid^ very high anodic current 
dansitleB cause reversion to an active condition which persists on 
loducing the curren density again, so that, after strong anodic 
mlam potential in the currentless condition is notably 

bas^ than alter weak mKxlic pdlarisation. Cathodic polarisation 
of nickel in 2^?*iuckel suIjAate sdiution does not cause deposition 
of 1 ^ on the electrode until evolution of hydrogen has also ^ 
in. On anodic treatment of aluminium in OdA'-hydrocUoric acid, 
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evolution of hydrogen continues up to considerable current densities 
and eventually may even accompany evolution of oxygen to some 
extent. The produced on aluminium by anodic polarisation 
in 0*l^-sodium hydroxide can be observed directly in that it 
peels off when the current is suddenly reversed so as to cause 
evolution of hydrogen. M. B. D. 

Mixed Electrodes of the Second Type. P. Gross and 0. 
Halpeest {Z. physikaL Chem.^ 1925, 115, 64 — 60). — theoretical 
discussion of the differences of potential at the surface of contact 
of solid-liquid phases of the glass-water conclusions 

are applied to the results obtained with glass electrodes by Haber 
and Klemensiewicz (A., 1909, ii, 785), by Horovitz {Z, Physik, 
1923, 15, 369), and by Chiller (A., 1924, ii, 459). L. F, G. 

Overvolts^e and Transfer Resistance. E. Newbeby (Proc. 
Roy. 8oc., 1925, A, 107, 486—495). — ^The overvoltage for ten metals 
was measured, using a rotating commutator and a cathode-ray 
oscillograph, the deflexions of which were produced by the differ- 
ence of potential between the metal under examination and the 
solution in which it was im m ersed. This potential was magnified 
by means of a thermionic valve. Photographs are reproduced 
showing the effect of breaking the main current. There is an 
instantaneous drop of potential indicating an irreversible resist- 
ance eff^t between the metal and the electrolyte (transfer resist- 
ance), ’&e total opi^sition to the passage of a current is, therefore, 
made up of two distinct parts, true overvoltage and transfer 
resistance. All the phenomena observed are explicable on the 
hydride iheovy of overvoltage. E. B. L. 

Inflaexice of Acidity on tlie Polarisation of Nickel. S. 
Tbiandastl {ComjpL 1925, 180, 737— 739),— The polarisation 

of nickel has been investigated in its relation to the acidity of the 
aqueous medium, the nickel-ion concentration remaining constant 
(^-nickel chloride solution), whilst the ^ value was varied from 
0 to 7, For a given Ph value, the polarisation d im inishes with 
increasing temperature. At constant temperature, the polaris- 
ation decreases with increasing acidity. The curv^ representing 
the polarisation as a function of ps ^t 0®, 26"^, and 60"^ exhibit 
points of inflexion corresponding approximately with a constant 
value of [H+]/[Ni^'^]=0’29. At higher temperatures, 75® and 100®, 
tJie influence of acidity is very sKght. 3*. S. C. 

Pasfidyity Metals. E. Becker and H. Heeberg {Z. EleMro^ 
1925, 31, 31 — 41).— The contact distance/^ i.e., the distance 
which a metal point can be withdrawn from a metal surface and 
still give a measurable current, gives no indication as to whether 
the metals are active or passive. With one and the same metal, 
the contact distance is gimter in the passive than in the active 
state. The photo-electric eflecflj and pasrivity undergo 
chan^, but th^ is no preci^ Ration between the two effeqtirji 
The most certain method f or diff^mtiatnag between the active 
the passive stat^ cohsi^ in determining whether the metid dfc 

15 * 
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solves according to Faraday’s law or not. Contrary to the results 
of Muthmann and Frauenbei^er Bayr, Akad. Wiss.^ 

1904, 34, 201), molybdenum could not be obtain^ in the passive 
condition. C^omium cathodically deposited on iron by the 
electrolysis of chromic acid remained active for many hours, 
whereas on copper it became quickly passive. M. B. D, 

Passivity of Xron and Other Metals- A. S. Etjssell {NaMre^ 
1925, 115, 455 — 456). — ^It is coiisidered that chromium, ma^anese, 
iron, cobalt, and nickel, when in the active state, each have two 
electrons in the fourth quantum orbit, and that they become 
passive when one of these electrons is removed to a third quantum 
orbit. The order of the ]^tentials of certain metals in mercury, 
proceeding from electropositive to noble metals, is : sdnc, cadmium, 
thallium, tin, lead, copper, manganese and iron, bismuth, cobalt, 
mercury, nickel, platinum. Only the metals known to show 
passivity fall out of the normal order for the free metals. The 
view that the passive state is a definite condition which is pro- 
duced and maintained when the metal is amalgamated is consistent 
with Iiambert’s observation that pure iron is a noble metal when 
its surface is electrically neutral. The ions of the passive metals 
do not behave as if they were the ions of noble metals, and it is 
argued that passive iron, for instance, may have one of the 
electronic configurations, 2, 8, 15, 1, or 2, 8, 13, 3, probably the 
former, and nickel, possibly, 2, 8, 17, 1. 

Metals, when di^lved in mercury, are much more efficient 
reducing agents in the presence of sulfuric acid than when in the 
free state. A. A. E. 

Thaorias Passivity. H. Gebdihc and A. Kabsseh (Z, 
EhMrochem., 1925, 31, 135 — 143). — ^A critical survey of the theories 
of the passivity of metals. The theories are clarified under the 
headings : purely physical, purely chemical, and physico-chemical. 
The theory of &dts is favoured since it explains in addition the 
phenomena of polarisation and overvoltage. N. H. H. 

BeBoit of the Condensed Substances obtained by the 
Action of the Electric Discharge. M. Z. Yovttohitch (BvM, 
Acud, Eoy. Bdge^ 1924, [v], 10, 465 — 477). — ^The sum of the 
percentages of carbon and hydrogen in the condensed or poly- 
merisrf compounds obtained by subjecting hydrocarbons to the 
influeiM^ of the ^ent electric di^harge is often considerably below 
100 (cf. A., 1908, i, 118 j 'Ldb, A., 1908, i, 117). The author’s 
experiments show that this deficit persists even when precautions 
aie taken to render contact of the condensed compounds with the 
air as shc^ as possible. The conclusion is reached that the deficit 
is due partly to absorption of oxygen, water, or other substance, 
and partly to some action of the electric discharge. T. H. P. 

CkilcTilaticm of Beactioii ¥elocity Coefficients. C. Waoheb 
(Z. jpkysihd. Chem., 1925, 115, 130 — 136). — ^Theoretical, with 
specmi reference to the effect of emars (cf. Moesveld, A., 1923, ii, 
141). L. P. G. 
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influence of Temperature on Beaction Velocity in Solution. 
C. Wagishb {Z, pJiyBikal, Chem., 1925, 115, 121 — 129). — No simple 
relation is found between the values of the integration constant B 
in the equation log k^—qJ2‘ZBT-\-B, where k is the velocity 
coefficient, and those quantities which for reacting substances m 
solution correspond with the chemical constants of gases. 

L. F. G. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. X. J. HoIiLTJta {Z, pJiysikal. Chem., 
1925, 115, 137 — 142; cf. Schiioff, A., 1903, ii, 720; HoUuta, A., 
1922, ii, 448; Holluta and Weiser, A., 1922, h, 628). — ^The ri^uc- 
tion of potassium permanganate by dilute formic acid is accelerated 
by the addition of the duorine ion as sodium fluoride. The general 
conclusion is reached that all complex-building anions accelerate 
the reduction. L. F. G. 

Landolt’s Reaction. III. J. Eggeet and L. Pfefpeemahh 
{Z. anorg. Chem., 1924, 139, 310 — ^316). — ^The course of the Landolt 
reaction from the commencement to the separation of iodine is 
more satisfactorily explained as a bimolecular than as a unimolecular 
reaction (cf. Skrabal, A., 1924, ii, 543). H. T. 

Pemitric Acid. F. Pollak {Z. anorg, Ghem,, 1925, 143, 
143 — 163). — ^The highly-oxidised compound observed by Raschig 
on mmng nitrous acid and hydrogen peroxide has been more 
closely investigated with regard to the conditions for its formation 
and decomposition. For its determination, the bromine liberated 
from potassium bromide is titrated with phenol solution in presence 
of carbon disulphide. The fact that simple stoicheiometric relations 
are not found between the reactants indicates that its structure 
can best be investigated kinetically. The formation of pemitric 
acid from nitrous acid and hydrogen peroxide, as well as its decom- 
position into the latter and nitric acid, are difficult to investigate 
on account of the extreme rapidity of the reaction, and because 
in the latter case the reverse reaction has a disturbing effect. The 
formation of pemitric acid from nitric acid and hydrogen peroxide 
in presence of potassium bromide has been definitely established. 
At 15°, the initial velocity of bromine separation is proportional to 
the fir^ power of the nitric acid concentration and the potassium 
bromide concentration. The exponent for the hydrogen peroxide, 
however, is approximately 0-80. Different reactions are found to 
predominate if the same relative quantities of reactants are present, 
but the total concentration is different. The influence of light is 
also a disturbing factor. L. L. B. 

Nitric Chdde Reaction. A. Klemenc (J5er., 1925, 58, [j5], 
492-^94; cf. Stechow, A., 1924, i, 1157).— It does not appear 
possible to consider the oxidation of arsenious acid, sulphite, sc^um 
sulphide, and ferrous hydroxide by nitric oxide in alkaline solution 
from a general, kinetio point of view. The oxidation of arsenious 
oxide (m. Gutmann, A., 1922, ii, 845) is probably a termoleouJiar 
change, H 3 As 03 + 2 N 0 =H^ 0 ^ 4 -if 20 » of which increases 

15*— 2 
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with increasing concentration of alkali hydroxide. Oxidation of 
sulphite and sulphide, on the contrary, is retarded by increasing 
alkalinity of the solution. H. W. 

Velocity of Addition of Hydrogen Chloride to Quinone in 
Methyl Alcohol. L. Ebebt [Z. Elelirochem., 1925, 31, 113 — 
123). — ^The velocity of the reacticfc between hydrogen chloride and 
quinone in methyl alcohol solution has been determined by measure- 
ments of the conductivity (giving the hydrogen chloride concen- 
tration), the optical extinction (pving the sum of the coneentcations 
of the colour^ substances present) and the EM.F. of the quin- 
hydrone electrode (giving the ratio of the concentrations of quinone 
and quinoi). The results correspond with a slow initial reaction 
C^H 402 +H*+Cl'=CgH 3 ( 0 H) 2 Cl followed by the extremely rapid 
reaction G 4 H 402 +CeH 3 { 0 H) 2 a=G 6 HAGI+C 6 H 4 ( 0 H) 2 . The 
velocity of cnlorination is proportional to the product of the 
activities of the hydrogen and chlorine ions. In dilute solutions 
of hydrogen chloride, the velocitv coefficient for the first reaction 
is given by log;b=1445+log [H*]+log [Cl']~-l*61 (P‘]+[a'])i^ 
when the concentrations of quinone and quinoi are small compared 
with that of the hydrogen chloride. With concentrations of the 
latter greater than deviations occur which are probably due 
to undissociated ^id. The addition of water slows down the 
reaction, which is in agreement with the assumption that the ion 
CH^ 0 H 2 ’ reacts more rapidly than the ion OH 3 *. The equilibrium 
lies strongly on the side of chlorination. For the constant for the 
first reacrion the preliminary value log is given. N. H. H. 

ILimits for the Propagation of Flame in Inflammable Gas- 
Air Mixtures. XL Mbtnres of zno3^ than One Gas and Air. 
A. G. White (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 48— 61).— Le ChateHeris 
formula connecting the limiting composition for the propagation 
of flame in a mixture containing two inflammable gases and air, 
with the limits for these gases mixed sep^tely with air, has been 
tested for the following pairs of gases mixed with air : H 2 +CH 4 , 
Hg+NHg, C2H4+H^^^H!2+H2, C2H4+CH4, CH44-H2S, H2S+!^, 
BQS+O 3 H 2 , C 2 H 2 +CH 4 , and CH 4 +C 5 H 12 . The experimental 
values approximate more clo^y to those calculated for downward 
than for upward prop^ation, and for lower than for upper limits. 
Deviations are not always, however, in the same direction, so that 
mass action is evidently not the most important factor responsible 
for the divmgences (cf, Payman, T., 1923, 123, 412). hi some 
cases it was possible to get two ranges of inflammability, so that 
the mixture showed four limits instead of two. In mixtures 
containing hydrogen it was frequently found that propagation in 
a given mixture occurred or did not occur according as the tj^ 
of flame started was the hydrogen type or the ordinary lower 

M. S. B. 

%!^<m of Gases. V. Igmtion by Induction. Sparks. 
IffioElmres of the Paraffins with Air. E. V. Whbeleb {/. 
Chm. Soe., 1925, 127, 14— 26).— The variable conditions in the 
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production of inductance sparks may be electrical, namely, the 
self-inductance of tbe circuit, the impressed voltage, and the 
current flowing in tbe circuit before rupture ; or mechanical, that 
is, the nature of the metal at the spark gap, the rate of break of 
the circuit, and the area of contact at the moment of break. The 
influence of each of these factors on the ignition of mixtures of the 
paratSns with air has been determined. The relationship between 
the inductance of the circuit and the igniting current is not constant. 
The amount of current in the circuit is of more importance than the 
impressed voltage, especially when the voltage is low. When the 
latter is high, however, the igniting current diminishes as the 
voltage increases. Contrary to the observations of Thornton 
(A., 1914, ii, 524), the alternating current necessary for ignition 
has about the same value as the direct current, but ignition is 
more “ difficult with the former because the production of a 
spark at the crest value of the current is a matter of chance. With 
a more volatile metal a lower igrdting current is required, because 
the break flash has a longer duration. The igniting current 
diminishes as the speed at which the metallic contacts are separated 
is increased, and also as the area of the contacts is diminished. 
Optimum conditions are : low battery voltage and high induction, 
metal contacts which are not readily oxidised, rapid break of cir- 
cuit, and small area of contact at moment of break. Experiments 
made with dijfferent hydrocarbons indicate that inductance sparks 
behave similarly to capacity sparks (or secondary discharges) as a 
means of ignition (A., 1924, ii, 747), but the longer duration and 
larger volume of the inductance sparks appear to mask small differ- 
ences of ignitibility in the mixtures most readily ignited. Three 
different types of apparatus have been described. M, S. B. 

Rdle of Water in Reactions in the Solid State. HT. 1). 
Balabew (Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 143, 89 — ^96 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 
483, 611, 858). — ^The heating and gas evolution curves for the 
system l^um dioxide-silica are given, and it is maintained that 
an insight into the mechanism of the system can best be obtained 
by a study of the two curves. For the system barium monoxide- 
calcium carbonate, the temperature at which reaction begins 
depends on the velocity of heating. The reaction between the 
soHd components from 335® to 350° either proceeds to completion or 
remains unfinished, according to the duration of heating and the 
velocity with which the temperature rises. The reaction only 
takes place between the barium hydroxide, which is present in the 
barium monoxide, and the calcium carbonate, and the velocity of 
the reaction is determined by the velocity of diffusion of water 
from the place at which the reaction is already complete, to the 
free barium monoxide. A comparison of the heating cmrves ci 
the system barium monoxide-calcium carbonate with those of the 
system barium monoxide-molybdenum trioxide shows that in the 
iatt^ case the points at winch the lea^on t^es pljw^ are at a 
much higher temperature than in the- oa^---possibly 
1600°, The role of water in the catalyMo decomposition of 
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ium chlorate by manganese dioxide is further investigated, by a 
stndy of the heating curves and gas evolution curves. The 
mechanism of the reaction is similar to that of the systems barium 
oPj^^strontium oxide and other solid substances, except that, in this 
case, the potassium chlorate or the system potassium chlorate- 
potassium chloride melts or softens, and is as such catalysed by the 
solid manganese dioxide. There is no definite temperature at which 
the catal;^ic influence of manganese dioxide on the decomposition 
of pot€^um chlorate begins. L. L. B. 

Reaction Kinetics in a System consisting of Two liquid 
Phases. K. Jablczykski, W. Wieckowski, and (Fel.) A. KLEi2>r 
(Z. anorg. Chem,, 1925, 143, 343— 356).— The velocities of the 
reactions between iodine in chloroform and aqueous sodium thio- 
sulphate and between benzoic acid in carbon tetrachloride and 
aqueous sodium hydroxide have been measured. As for other 
heterogeneous reactions, the velocity is controlled by the rate of 
diffusion through surface layers at the boundary of the phases, 
and the general equation is deduced: A^=i?/04M3<xlog Cp/c, in 
which V is the volume of chloroform or carbon tetrachloride, Cq 
the initial concentration of iodine or benzoic acid, and c ihe con- 
centration after time f. This equation was verified by experiment 
and it was found, in accordance with expectation, that the velocity 
constant depended on the rate of stirring of the aqueous layer 
(the lower layer not being stirred) and that the temperature 
coefficient was much lower than for chemical processes. A. G. 

Decmnposition of Sulphur (Jbloride by Water. B. Netj- 
MAEK and B. Fuohs {Z. angew. Chem., 1925, 38, 277 — ^280). — ^The 
extent of the decomposition was measured by the hydrogen chloride 
formed; it proceeds to the extent of 84-4% in 15 minutes, 85-6% 
in 8 hours when the chloride is shaken with six times its weight of 
water, 63-3% in 15 minutes with an equal weight and 37-3% in 
30 minutes with half its weight of water. Even with 625 j^s 
of water, the decomposition only proceeds to the extent of 93-68%. 
The decomposition is restrained by the presence of the hydrochloric 
acid formed ; the separated sulphur encloses undecoinp<^^ chloride, 
and also di^lves in it, both these factors influencing the extent 
of ih© action, Hydrc^n sulphide is always evolved, and the 
mechanism suggest^ by Curtins, S2Cl2+2H[20=:H^S+2HCl+S02, 
with subsequent reaction between hydrogen sulphide and sulphur 
dioxide, ai^ between the latter and the sulphur formed, is con- 
sidered to repr^ent the real course of the decomposition.. After 
complete decomposition by boiling for several hours, the sulphur 
was found to be present as follows : — as separated siflphur, 29*80 ; 
colloidal, ^*14; as trithionic acid, 4*84; as tetrathionic acid, 
9-09 ; as pentathionic acid, 18-26; as sulphuric acid, 1*00; as 
aul^urous acid, 0-31; as hydrogen sulphide, 0-57; total 99*01% 
id the sulphur present. S. I. L. 

E&ct of the Addition of some Alkaloids on the Hate of 
of Iron in Bilnte Hydixichloric Add. M. B. Rashe 
and Bbasad (tT • 1925, 2^, 249 — ~255). — The rate 
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of dissolution of iron wire in iiydrochloric acid rises to a maximum 
after a given period, which, is not due to a change in con- 
centration of the acid, but to the increase of porosity of the wire. 
The evolution of hydrogen is inhibited by alkaloids, the influence 
of which decreases in the order: bmcine, strychnine, cinchonine, 
nicotine, codeine, cocaine, and coniine. This action is similar to 
that found by Conroy (A., 1901, ii, 388) for the eflect of arsenious 
oxide on the rate of dissolution of iron by acid. M. B. D. 

Conditions of Maximum Stability for some Organic Sub- 
stances. I. Bolin {Z, anorg. Chem,, 1925, 143, 201 — ^230). — 
The stability of organic substances has been determined by measure- 
ment of the initial velocity of hydrolysis in solutions of known 
hydrogen-ion concentration. For ethyl formate, chloroacetate, and 
aminoacetate at 20°, the values of for maximum, stability are 
4*65, 4*8, and 3*8 respectively. Benzamide was hydrolys^ in 
0*02A'^ solution in silica vessels at 80°, the reaction velocity at 20° 
being too small for accurate measurement, using sodium hydroxide 
and sulphuric acid; by extrapolation the value of p^. for maximum 
stability was found to be 5*80, with a temperature coefficient of 
3 for 10° (^ 8 o/^ 50 =^^)* With a-methylglucoside hydrolysis was 
also effected at 80° in silica vessels, the rate being determined in 
solutions of Ph value from 0*8 to 1*5 both polarimetrically and by 
titration with Fehling's solution; hydrolysis occurs only in acid 
solution, the velocity sinking with increase in p^, the curve becoming 
asymptotic to the p^ axis. The temperature coefficient is very 
high. For acetanilide at 40°, the value for maximum stability 
was determined by extrapolation as ps. 6*2, 

Those substances which are hydrolysed both by acids and bases 
may be divided into two classes, the ^t hav^ maximum stability 
in solutions oi p^ 6 and above, the second in more nearly neutr^ 
solutions. The acidity of solutions in which the stability of esters 
of the fatty acid series is a maximum is lower for esters of weaker 
acids, increasing with the strength of the acid. S. I. JL. 

Kinetics of Hydrogenation. II. Stationary Films. £. J. 
Lush {J. Soc, Ghem. Ind.^ 1925, 44, 129 — 134t), — ^H ydrogenation 
of stationary thin Aims of cotton-se^ oil and trilinolin on nickel 
was found to be a unimolecular reaction and constant values for 
K were obtained when the catalyst was maintained at a constant 
temperature. Hydrogenation consists of three successive reactions : 
when unsaturated oil is in excess and hydrogen can reach the 
catalyst in limited amount only, the rate of hy<hogenation is linear 
and is proportional to the hydmgen pressure; when unsaturated 
oil is in excess and the amount of hydrogen rating is increased 
the rate is linear and proportional to the square root of the hydrogen 
pressure; when the oil approaches saturation the reaction is uni- 
molecular and the rate is proportional to the hydrogen pressure. 

■ ' F., B. 

Bole of Oxygen in Catalytic Hydmgexmtion by means cA 
Platin u m. E. WALDSCsns^DT-Liura and F. Seitz (Her., 19^ 
58, [JS], 563 — 566).— A reply to Bodenstein (this vol., ii, 216), ih 
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which justification is deduced from the literature for the concep- 
tion, denied by Bodenstein, of the co-esistenee of oxygen and 
hydrogen in the presence of platinum. H. W. 

Catal 3 rtic Hydrogenation of Inorganic Substances, H. 
Gall and W. Ma^tchot (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 482--485).-^talytic 
reduction of nitric acid in aqueous solution in the presence of 
spongy platinum yields ammonia and nitrous acid. Hydrogenation 
of complex metallic salts occurs with initial reduction of the complex 
metallic atom; thus potassium ferricyanide ;^elds potassium 
hydrogen ferrocyanide and sodium nitroprusside gives a compound 
of bivalent iron, whereas the expected conversion of the NO into 
the NHg group could not be established definitely. Simpler 
relationships are observed with the normal salts of metals which 
exhibit varying valency. Thus, ferric and cupric chlorides are 
smoothly converted into ferrous and cuprous chlorides; copper 
sulphate, however, could not be reduced. Quadrivalent titanium 
is converted into an eqtiilibrium mixture of the quadrivalent and 
tervalent forms. Quinque- or quadri-valent vamMiium is trans- 
formed quantitatively into the tervalent condition and sexavalent 
uranium is reduced to the quadrivalent stage. It is not possible, 
however, to limit the action to a definite, reproducible pha^ in all 
cases. Thus, chromic acid and chromates give variable and 
indefinite re^ts. Potassium chlorate and iodate yield the corre- 
sponding chloride and iodide smoothly in neutral solurion; potassium 
perchloirate could not be reduced, whereas wtassium periodate 
gives potassium iodide in quantitative yield. CUarine is converted 
into hydrc^en chloride and bromine in dilute aqueous solution into 
hydrogen bromide. The quantitative conversion of iodine into 
hydrogen iodide appears to be in contradietion to Willstatter’s 
view that the presence of oxygen in platinum is ess^tial to its 
catal 3 rtic activity. H. W. 

Reducing Acticin ol Hydrogen Adsorbed in Silica M. 
Latshaw and L. H. Ristebsost (J. ATner, Ghem, 8oc,, 1925, 47, 
610 — 612). — Negarively charged silica gel does not r^uce ^ver 
nitrate to metallic silver. Hydr<^en ad^rbed in silica gel reduces 
the ions of copper, silver, gold, jdatinum, and palladium, but not 
d nickel. Mcrosoopical examination shows the entire gel surface 
to be covered widi Ihe reduced metal and that the deposit is dis- 
tributed throughout the gel granules. The bonds between the 
atcuns of hydri^n molecules aare weakened by adsorption and the 
may act independently, H+Ag+=Ag+H+. The metal- 
lised mlica gds are active catalyite. J, S. C. 

Haconnposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in Presence of 
nickel Hydrtmde. (Mlls.) S. Veil (Oompf. rend., 1925, 480, 
8SS— 934). — Wb®n nickd hydroxide is suspended in aqueous 
sohxtiona cf hydrc^g^ peroxide, it becomes less and less magnetic. 
Tim cmrresjponding values f mr the oxide obtained by calcination of 
tlie hydronie are found to pass through a vaiue. The 

magnetic properties of mchd hydroaade are unchanged afti ocm- 
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tinued suspension in pure water. These facts are believed to have 
an important bearing on the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide in presence of nickel hydroxide. J. S. C. 

Explosive Limits of Mixtures of Gas or Vapour with Air. 
E. Bebl and H. Fischeb (Z, Ulektrochem,, 1920, 30, 29 — ^35). — 
The limits of explosion for mixtures of ^ and other gases and 
vapours are dependent on the size and material of the container 
as well as on the temperature, pressure, and method of sparking. 
The phenomenon of pre-ignition noted previously with mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and air was also observed with mixtures of 
acetylene, ethylene, alcohol, and carbon disulphide with air. In 
the upper limits, products of incomplete combustion were observed, 
€.g., formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, and acetic acid from air and 
ether, acetaldehyde and acetic acid from ethyl alcohol, and 
acraldehvde from mixtures of air with acetone and ethylene. 

H. T. 

So-called Poisoning of Oxidising Catalysts. C. Motjeexj 
and C. Duibbaisse (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 1-^). — ^The fact that 
certain combustible gases prevent the combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen by the electric spark or by contact with platinum- 
black is closely related to recent observations of the action 
of gases such as acetylene, hydrogen sulphide, and hydrogen 
phosphide iu hindering the catal^ic oxidation of gaseous ammonia 
in the presence of platinum (Decarriere, A., 1921, ii, 503, 546; 
1922, ii, 284). This action evidently cannot be due in all cases to 
the poisoning of the catalyst, and it has been ascribed to the 
** antioxygenic ” action of the inhibiting compound (cf. A,, 1922, 
i, 250). The antioxygens decompose catalytically the peroxide 
A[0y produced by the union of the autoxidisable substance A with 
a molecule of free oxygen. This peroxide oxidises the antioxygen 
B, giving two peroxides A[0] and B[0], which are antagonistic 
and destroy each other, ^ving A, B, and Oa* An antioxy^n 
must nece^arily be an oxidisable substance, and every oxidi^le 
substance should show some antioxygenic properties under suitable 
condirions. Purther, a given catalyst, B, imould be able to function 
either as a pcsitive or negative catalyst, according as the p^oxide 
B[0] attacfe more readily the substance A or the peroxide A[02]. 
The theory accounts for the facts already known and has enabled 
the authors to foretell catalytic properties in substances in which 
they were hitherto unsuspected, for example, iodine, sulphur, etc. 
(A., 1923, ii, 308; 1924, i, 635; ii, 602). Tbe ‘"poisoning” of a 
platinum-bl^k catalyst may be due to the simultaneous oxidation 
of A and B, by the catalyst, to form antagonistic peroxides which 
destroy each otl^^ or, assuming that the catalytic efiect of platinum 
is the result of the intermediate formation of an unstable 
the latter may be unable to exist in the presence of the anti- 
oxygen B. M. s, B.,. :; 

Material Basis of tlie ^‘Nitixixan 

Os3dati<m of Axxmzcmia to Nitric AcM. G. Kahshbb s 
Pkarm., 1925, ^ 112— 120; e£, A. 1924, h; 604).— A 
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an earlier paper. Barium orthoplumbate, required in the pre- 
paration of nitroxan, may he prepared in a very reactive condition 
by heating a mixture, in the required proportions, of lead monoxide 
and barium hydroxide (or peroxide), in a siream of air free from 
carbon dioxide at 500 — 6CH)®. B. F. 

Bissociation of Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. A. Eais^c 
{BnU. Soc. dkim., 1925, [iv], 37, 270— 277).— The rate of thermal 
dissociation of s<^um hydrogen carbonate is greatly retarded by 
the presence of small quantities (3%) of ‘‘ saccharin.’^ 

S. X. T. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Formaldehyde, ni. E. 
and F. MtXLER {Z. ElehtrocJiem., 1925, 31, 41 — 45; cf. 
A., 1922, i, 110; 1924, i, 833). — ^A 13% aqueous solution of form- 
aldehyde is decomposed at its b. p. by highly-dispersed metals of 
the platinum group or their compounds. In neutral or slightly 
acid solutions, the chief decomposition products -with ruthenium, 
palladium, and osmium are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and a small quantity of methane. With osmium, only 
a small amount of carbon monoxide is evolved. Iridium and 
platinum and their compounds have very little action, but rhodium 
produces alight decomposition. The compounds are r^uced during 
the reaction to colloidal metal. Excepting the reaction obtained 
with osmium, the decompc^ition is similar to that observed with 
formic acid (cf. A., 1924, ii, 844). M. B. D. 

Gatalytie Decompositiozi of P 3 rravic Acid. E. MtmnE R and 
F. MtiiiLEE {Z. EM^ocAem.^ 1925, 31, 45 — 46; cf. preceding 
abstract). — ^A 20% aqueous solution of pyruvic acid is cataJjdicaUy 
decomposed by h^bly-dispersed osmium, palladium, and ruihenium 
at 100® into acetaldehyde and carbon dioxide. No carbon dioxide 
is evolved on boiling the solution for 4 hrs. when a catalyst is not 
added. M. B, D. 


Ccmrse of Organic Reactions. E. Mulleb { Z , EleHro ^ tem ,, 
1925, 31, 46 — 50; cf. preceding abstracts). — ^The author explains 
the decomposition of formic, malonic, and pyruvic acids on 
Ehorr’s throiy (cf. A., 1924, ii, 34) by assuming a rearrangement 
of the electron orbits in the interacting molecules. M. B. D. 


FoGrmation of Perborates by Electrolysis using Uns 3 rni- 
metrieal Allernatiug Current. S. Bobfobss and A. Arstab 
{Z, Elel^rochem.^ 1925, 31, 1 — 5). — ^The optimum conditions for the 
anodic production of perborate by electrolysis are : a temperature 
of 0® c«r low^, an electroijrte containing sodium hydroxide and 
boric arid in tibe molecular ratio of 5:1, a ratio of direct to alter- 


mting current of 1 : 2*8, andatotalourrentdenaity of 0-06amp./cm’-. 
The riuc anode is enclosed in a porous pot, and it is essential to 
have good temperature control. The alternating current used had 
a period of 48 cycles and was 'mcj neariy a pure sine wave. The 
quanta^ perborate formed is a maxi m u m after 15 mins, and 
tiieh sinks to a steady value. There appears to be no connexion 
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between tbe amount of zinc dissolved and the perborate formed. 
The probable explanation is that, whilst the electrode is acting as 

а. cathode under the iofluence of the alternating current, the oxygen 

is reduced to hydrogen peroxide by the hydrogen evolved (cf. 
Fischer and Priess, A., 1913, ii, 285). M. B. D. 

Production of Antimony Hydride at an Antimony Cathode 
in Alkaline Solution. II. E. J. Weeiis {Reo. trav, cMm., 
1925, 44, 201 — ^205; cf. Sand and Weeks, A., 1924, ii, 152). — ^The 
percentage yield x of stibine at an antimony cathode in alkaline 
solution varies with the temperature according to ic=c/T~20, and 
with varying hydrogen concentration [H] in the electrode according 
to a:=Ci— Cg log [H], where c, and Cg are constants. G. M, B. 

Sensitiveness of Actinometers with Mercury Electrodes. 

б. ATHA25rASiiJ (Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 587 — 589). — ^Actinometers 

having electrodes of mercurous chloride, bromide, and iodide or of 
mercuric sulphide in contact with 10% sulphuric acid (cf. ibid., 
1922, 175, 214), have now been examined as regards sensitiveness 
to light of various wave-lengths. The wave-length corresponding 
with maximum sensitiveness increases with the atomic weight of 
the halogen involved, and has the values 2536 A., 2967 A., and 
4046 A. for the chloride, bromide, and iodide, respectively. The 
chloride and bromide are only sensitive to ultra-violet light ; under 
its influence they show fluorescence, emitting a strong visible 
orange-rose light. The actinometer with mercuric sulphide elec- 
trode ^ves a much smaller E.M.F. of opposite sign and has a 
maximTim sensitiveness at 4046 A. 6. M. B, 

Variation of Temperature Coefficients of Photochemical 
Reactions with the Frequency- M. Padoa {Gazzetta, 1925, 
55 , 87—92; cf. A., 1915, ii, 678, 719; 1916, ii, 508, 592; 
1918, ii, 345; also Trautz, A., 1918, ii, 151 ; Pratolongo, A., 1918, 
ii, 70). — The results previously obtained are discussed in the light 
of modem views on chemical kinetics. In all the photochemical 
reactions as yet studied the temperature coefficient increases as 
the frequency of the light diminishes. This is regarded as the 
j^ult of a variation of the affinity between atoms and electrons, 
separation of these requiring increasing expenditure of energy as 
the light absorbed by the atoms or molecules diminishes in fre- 
quency. 

[With N. Vita,] — ^The temperature coefficient of the photo- 
chemical oxidation of hydriodic acid shows, however, a diminution 
as the light frequency falls. This may be due either to the affiniiy 
between atoms and electrons or the energy of activation being 
greater with the greater frequencies in this instance or, more 
probably, to transformation of the frequency by the ab^rbent 
substance. T. H. P. 

Oxalic Acld-Urauyl Sulphate Ultra-violet Badiomet^v 
W. T- Ahbebsoh, |un., and F. W- Bobihsoh (J. Amer, Chem*- 
Soc., 1^, 47, 718—726). — ^The photochemical decomposition ^ 
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oxalic acid in oxalic acid-uranyl stdphate solutions is found to be 
a reaction of zero order, not greatly influenced by tempera toe, 
and possessing the characteristics desired in an effloient chenncal 
radiometer for use in the ultra-violet region. The results obtained 
using this method are in excellent agreement Tdth those obtained 
by the employment of the usual copper-constantan thermopile and 
filters. J* S. C. 

Action of light on the Ferrous Ferric Iodine Iodide Equili- 
hiimn- E. K. Bibeal and E. 6. WmiiiAHS (J. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 
127, 258^269).— The reaction 2 Fe'-+l 2 2Fe-+2r ia photo- 

sensitive to both ultra-violet and visible light, the latter within the 
range 5500 — 6500 A,, with an apparent maximum at 5800 A. The tri- 
iodide ion is the photosensitive constituent and the energy of excit- 
ation is equivalent to 2-14 volts, almost identical with the reson^ce 
potential of the iodine molecule. One quantum of absorbed r^ant 
energy causes 1 mol. of iodine to react. The dark equilibrium 
constant, {Pe‘*)(l 2 p/(Fe*")(r) is 23*6 at 25^ The ratio of the 
velocity constant of the libation of iodine at 35® to t^t at 25® 
is 2*713, whilst for the photochemical reaction this ratio is 1*17. 
The addition of potassium chloride increases the thermodynamic 
concentrations of all the reactants, increasing the velocity of 
reaction thereby, but not affecting the fin^ equflibrium. 

Xi. J". H. 

Action of Bromine on Sodium md Silver Azddes. D. A. 
Spknceb {/. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 216—224 ). — Tkj bromine 
vapour reacts with sodium or sflver azide, giving bromoazoimide, 
NsBr. This substance is extremely unstable, decomposing explos- 
ively on shock in all states of aggregation, and even at —200®; 
it has m. p. about —45°. It is insSmtly hydrolysed by water, 
consequently bromine water reacts with sodium ^de to form 
sodium bromide, azoimide, and hypobromous acid, and these 
further react, yidding nitrogen. Hypobromous add reacts even 
more rapidly with sodium az&e so that two equivalents of bromine 
mre able to decompose two equivalents of sodium azide. 

No polymeride of nitrogen was formed in the experiments with 
fapomine vapour, but some compound rich in bromine, perhaps 
nitrogen tribromide, appeared to be present. L. J. H. 

Beiiaviour of Gold and Platinum towards Silicate and 
Salt Fusums, W. jA^rnsE (Z. anorg, Chm., 1925, 143, 377 — 
382). — rli is probable for ^dogical reasons that gold and platinum 
are dissolved by molten silicates as metals and not as ions. This 
bonclusion is confirmed by the investigation of the partition of 
gokl between xneials (lead, rin, silver, and iron) and fu£^ chlorides 
and gjbuas, the proportion of gold found in the metallic layer being 
very much lees them that calculated from tiie differences of potential 
of goM and the oth^ metal used in their aqueous solutions. Natural 
llatimim ziw&yn contains iron and it is shown that at its m. p. 
pfadhtimi takes up ircm frmn fused silicates in the presence of 
rodiKiSngg^ A. G. 
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Action of Acids and Water on Magnesium Boride. R. C. 
Ray («/. Indian Ghem. 8oc., 1925, 1, 125 — 132). — ^When mag- 
nesium boride is treated with water the quantity of hydrogen 
liberated, containing only traces of boron hydrides, is only one- 
half that obtained by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
main action being Mg3B2+6H20=Mg3B2(0B[)e+3H2. The pro- 
duct of the reaction is completely insoluble in and inactive towards 
hot and cold water, and is regarded as a magnesium salt of the 
boiohydrate, [B2(H20)3]n. The mechanism of the reaction may 
be similar to that suggested for the action of water on magnesium 
silicide {Schwarz and Konrad, A., 1922, ii, 846), viz., Mg3B2+3H20 
^H 3 B 2 (MgOH) 3 ; M.[H 3 B 2 {MgOH) 3 ]--r 371H2O =??^[Mg 3 B 2 (OH) 0 ]+ 

SnHg, the latter equation representing the decomposition of 90% 
of the initial product. The secondary reactions, by means of 
which borohydrates and boron hydrides are produced, may be 
represented, B^B2(Mg0H)3+5H20=3Mg(0H)2+H6B202+2H2 and 
]^B2(Mg0H)3+^HCl=:3MgCl2+3H20+B2H6. No boric acid or 
magnesium borate is formed by the action of water on magnesium 
boride as is the case when dilute hydrochloric acid is employed: 
Mg3B2(OH)0+6HCl=3MgCll2+2B(OH)3+3H2. J. W. B. 

Behaviour of Calcium Fluoride in Strong Acids. T. 
Sabaiitschka and W. Moses {PMrm. Zenit, ^ 1925, 66, 177 — 178). 
— Calcium fluoride is readily soluble in boiling 25% hydrochloric 
acid, and does not separate from the solution on cooling. 

S, L L. 

Thermal Analysis of the Binary Systems : Aluminium 
Bromide and various Halides. W. Isbekov (Z. atiorg. GJiem.^ 
1925, 143, 80 — 88). — ^Electrolytes in aluminium bromide solution 
exist in the associated condition, and form molecular compounds 
with the solvent. Only solvated molecxiles undergo electrolytic 
dissociation. Non-electrolytes, on the other hand, form no mole- 
cular compounds. M. p. curves are given for the systems aluminium 
bromide with ahiminium chloride, arsenic tribromide, carbon tetra- 
bromide, mereuiic bromide, antimony tribromide, and bismuth 
tribromide, respeciively. The first tlm^ of these and zinc bromide 
do not form compounds wilh aJuminium bromide. For the fourth, 
the curve shows a maximum at 33% HgBrg, corresponding with 
a compound 2AyBr0,Hg2Br4. Anthnony and bismuth tribromides 
form the compounds Sb2Br0,Al2Br0 and BigBr^jAlaBr^, r^pec- 
tively. The thermal analysis, in conjunctipn with cryoscopio 
measurements (A., 1914, ii, 26), proves that polymeric complexes 
occur in the systems investigated. L. L. B. 

Gallium. R. Fbioee and Ww Blenche (Z. Chem., 

1925, 143, 183— sulphate, Gra2(S04)3^18H20, ob- 
tamed frora gallium ammonium alum, is stable in air. Gallium 
oxide is sli^tly vola^e in sulphuric acid vapour. The acidip 
nature of the hydbrexide is mcue strongly marked than that 
aluminium hydroxide, the al k al i ne projperties 1^ so. By 
ing respectively the conductivity, the velocity of hydrdylfe Jw 
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ethyl acetate, and the depression of f. p, for dilute sodium gallate 
solution, it was found that at the ordinary temperature the second 
hydrogen atom is largely replaced by sodium. The solubility 
curve of gallium hydroxide in sodium hydroxide showed a maxi- 
mum at about 10*3.?r-sodium hydroxide. This represents the 
boundary of the region of existence of tiisodium gaUate (solid 
phase soluble in water), and of di- or mono-sodium gallate (solid 
phase insoluble in water). The hydroxide shows ageing phenomena, 
closely connected with which is the fact that the solubility of the 
hydroxide in sodium hydroxide solution of low and medium con- 
centmtion increases with the quantity of solid phase in excess. 
The hydroxide is readily soluble in aqueous ammonia. L. L. B. 


Mechanism of Silane Formation, 11. K. Schwarz and 
T. Hoefeb (Z. anorg. Chem.^ 1925, 143, 321 — 335) —The residue 
of the approximate composition 8123^03 previously obtained (A., 
1922, ii, 846) by the interaction of hydrochloric acid and mag- 
nesium silicide has been investigated. The composition depends 
on the conditions of its formation, and the action of aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid at 0"^ is preferred. The reaction takes place in three 
stages, during the first and last of which hydrogen is evolved, 
whilst the silane is obtained in the middle stage. The solid residue 
reacts with sodium hydroxide with evolution of hydrogen, and 
the ratio of the hydrogen thus obtained to that found by com- 
bustion slowly decreases to 2 : 1 if the material is kept in air ; the 
silicon content simultaneously decreases and the change is thus 
due to absorption of oxygen. If the temperature is raised, all the 
hydrogen is evolved as water and elementary silicon is liberated; 
this does not occur at the ordinary temperature. Apparently the 
oxidisable substance is a hydride, and when the temperature is 
raised its combustion causes thermal decomposition of the oxy- 
hydnde with deposition of silicon. The only known oxyhydrides 
which would ^eld twice as much hydrogen when treated with 
s<^um hydroxide as is found by combustion have the compositions 
SigHgOg and SiH^O. When the substance is treated with 
ammonium hydroxide, which decomposes the oxyhydiide with 
evolution of hydrogen and formation of ammonium silicate whilst 
the other constituents of the mixture are only slowly attacked, 
the ratio obtained of hydrogen to silica dissolved agrees best with 
the formula SiH^O and the solid residue thus contains a hydride, 
“ proe^oxan ” (SiHgO) and silica. The mechanism of the reaction 
is therefore formulated as follows ; MggSi*4-2Hn0=(M20H)^iH« : 
'«~0H)j^+4HCI-2MgCl,+2H,0+SiHj+^. ffe radicll 
polymerises to polysilenes, (SiH^),, -whicli remain in the solid 
sidne, bat before this is complete the hydrides formed as inter- 
mediate prodncts are partly decomposed, yielding “ ptosilosan ” 
andj^nee, Sij5H4-i-HaO=S^O-FSiH4 ; 81364-1-620=8^^0 
-fffijHg. ^bis expkuns how various silanes can be produced from 
a sangm silicide. Knally, silica may be formed either hcom “ pro- 
8ilo3MH " or from slightly polymerised silene : SaaL04-H,0=Si0, 
-fZH,; SiH3-t-2H30=Si0?i-3H2. ^ G. ^ 
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Chemical Eqiiilihria between Lead Sulphide and its Roast- 
ing Products, n. B. Sghenoe: and W. Boehenstein (Z. 
anorg. Ohem,, 1925, 142, 143 — 179). — ^In answer to the criticisms 
by Reinders of the previous work of Schenck and Albers on the 
chemical equilibria between lead sulphide and its roasting products 
(A., 1919, ii, 222), the system has been reinvestigated without any 
appreciable divergences from the earlier results being obtained. 
The fundamental reactions are shown to be 10 (PbS 04 ,PbO)+PbS ^ 
7(PbS04,2Pb0)+4S02; 13(PbS04,2Pb0)+PbS = 10(PbSO4,3PbO) 
+4800 ; 3(PbS04,3Pb0)+PbS ^ ISPbO+lSOg; 2PbO+PbS = 
BPb+SOg. Vapour-pressure curves for these reactions have been 
obtained and a chemical and microscopical examination of the 
solid phases has been made. The isothermal decomposition of the 
compound PbS 04 ,Pb 0 in the presence of lead sulphide gives results 
in accordance with the equations. The investigation includes a 
thermodynamical treatment and the representation of the 
equilibria by means of a solid figure. N. H. H. 

Lead Nitrite. A. Thiel and L. Stoll {Z. anorg. Chem,, 1924, 
139, 317 — 323). — By the action of lead on lead nitrate solutions 
at 25° about 40 mol.-% of the nitrate undergoes reduction to 
nitrite, part of which separates together with nitrate as* basic salts. 
This n^uction is more complete at 100° or in the presence of acetic 
acid. Conversely, lead nitrite solutions, alone or in the presence 
of lead, are partly converted, with the simultaneous formation of 
basic salts, into nitrate. Thus, only by treating solid lead bromide 
with solid silver nitrite in the presence of a little water can pure 
lead nitrite be obtained. Some measurements were made on the 
conductivity and on the electrode potential of lead in nitrite solu- 
tions (cf. Chilesotti, A., 1908, ii, 845, 948; 1909, ii, 43). H. T. 

Reductioii of Metallic Oxides by Alkali Cyanides. L. 
Hacxspill and R. Grandadam {Compt. reTzd,, 1925, 180, 930— 
931).— Although under ordinsOT atmospheric conditions metallic 
oxides are reduced by fusion with aikah cyanides to form the metal 
and the alkali carbimide, lead, tm, copper, iron, nickel, barium, 
and strontium oxides, when heated at 570 — 750° with sodium 
cyanide in a vacuum yield heavy metal and sodium in approxi- 
mately equivalent proportions, nitrogen, carbon monoxide and 
dioxide, and finely-divided carbon. Alumina, chalk, and man- 
ganese dioxide undergo only partial reduction under these con- 
ditions. Sodium carbimide is probably first formed, since under 
the same temperature conditions this salt rapidly decomposes 
under considerably reduced pressure to form sodium, nitrogen, 
carbon oxides, and carbon. J. S, 0. 

Preparation and Properties of Nitrides. E. Feiedebioh 
and L. Sittig {Z. anorg, Chem., 1925, 143, 293— 320}.— Nitrides 
«f the compositions TQT, VN, Si^ 4 , BN, and LaN have been 
prepared in tihe pur© state by heatmg the corresponding : 

wiin the calculate weight of carbon at 1250° in intrpgen; > 
the same method, the previously tmknown niirides ZrN, 
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NbN, and ErK have been obtained, but only traces of nitrides of 
3rfctiiuia, ytterbium, cerium, didymium, thorium, and mamuni 
were formed. The previously uniaiown or doubtful sesquiosides, 
and !Nba 03 , have been prepared by reducing the higher oxides 
with hydrogen. The m. p. of the nitrides were determined by 
passmg a current of electricity through a rod of the material and 
comparing the energy consnmption at the m. p. 'mth. that at the 
known m. p. of molybdenum and tungsten. {(5E. ii, 374.) 

Titanium nitride, TiN, is a light brown powder, m, p. 2930®, 
specific resistance (10^<r) 1-3 ohms at the ordinary temperatine, 
d 5^29. Zirconium nitride, ZrN, is a yellowish-brown powder '*’or 
golden-yellow crystak, m. p. 2930®, d 6-93, specific resistance 1*6 
ohm at the ordinary temperature. Vanadium nitride, VN, is a 
greyish-brown powder, m. p. 2050® (decomp.), d 5^91. The state- 
ment of Eoscoe that vana^mn nitride is formed when the oxide 
is heated in a cnrrent of ammonia (or No+BHg) is confirmed, but 
the nitride so obtained is not pure. Niobium sesquioxide, Nb 203 , 
a grey powder, was prepared by the reduction of the higher oxide 
with hydrogen. The nitride, NbN, a light grey powder, has m. p. 
2050®, d 8-4, specific resistance 2 ohms at the ordinary temperature. 
Tantalum nitride, TaN, was obtained by heating metallic tantalum 
in hydrogen, powdering, and then heatmg in nitrogen; it has 
m. p. 2800® (decomp.). Only tmces of scandium nitride, &N, were 
obtaiaed by the usual procedure, but the nearly pure nitride was 
formed if a mixture of sodium carboiaate and carbon was added 
to the mixed sesquioxide and carbon, or if the temperature was 
raised to 1700—1800®. It is dark blue, m. p. 2660®, d 4^2, spe^c 
resistance 3*08 ohms at the ordmary temperature. Boron nitride, 
BN, has m. p. above 25^®. Si&ion nitaide, Si^N^ is formed 
quantitatively at 1260® if 10% of ferric oxide is added to the 
mixture of silica and carbon; otherwise a temperature of 1500° 
is required. It is a nearly White powder msoluble in acids but 
decomposed by mdlteii alkalis; it voktilises at 1900®. Erbium 
nitride, ErN, was prepared by the normal procedure with the 
addition of sodium carbonate and carbon to the mixture of oxide 
with carbon. It d^ompoees in air. Cerium sesquioxide, OegOg, 
was prepared by reducing the diom^de with hydrogen at 1250°. 
It is a yellow powder slowly oxidised by the air. The formation 
of the dark blue, unstable oxid^ previously described is due to the 
use of impure hydrogen. 

Nitrides of cerium, didymium, thorium, and uranium were not 
obtained pure. Titanium, zirconium, vanadium, niobium, and 
scandium nitrides are decomposed by aqueous alk^ hydroxides. 

A. G. 

Befinilion and Preparatioa of Hexametaphosphates. P, 
PASoan {Compi. rend., 1924, 179, 966—968; cf. A., 1924, ii, 856 
and pre^us abstracts). — “ Graham’s soluble salt ” behaves as 
Na^(PO|i)J, a complex hexametaphosphate with a portion of 
tlfce sodi^ ma^ed by reason of its position in the complex. It is 
umtable whaa in solution and in presence of excess of a lead salt 
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is precipitated as a hexametaphospliate from which the corre- 
sponding alkaline salts, Mg(P 03 )g, may be obtained. H. J, E. 

Action of Arsenious Anhydride on Alkali Carbonates. 
E. L. Vahzetti {Qazzetta, 1925, 55, 110 — 118). — Quantitative 
measurement of the interaction of sodium or potassmm carbonate 
and arsenious anhydride in aqueous solution at the temperature 
of boiling water shows that the reaction proceeds only slowly, but 
may be brought virtually to completion if the carbon dioxide 
gradually liWated is eliminated by means of a current of hydrogen. 

T. H. P. 


Existence of Alkali Oiiho-arsenites. B. L. Vanzetti 
(OazzeUa, 1925, 55, 106 — 110). — ^In order to ascertain if alkali 
arsenites are obtainable in absence of water in accordance with the 
reaction, As 203 + 6 Na 0 B= 2 Na 3 As 03 + 3 R 205 arsenious anhydride 
was dissolved in a methyl-alcoholic solution of the theoretical amount 
of sodium methoxide and the excess of the alcohol evaporated to 
give a syrup, which was left to crystallise in a vacuum exsiccator 
over calcium chloride. The crystals formed were all highly hygro- 
scopic and varied in composition, the arsenic content, determined 
either iodometrically or as sulphide, diminishing from about 80% 
to about 20% of that required by the formula Na^AsO^. Very 
little ether is apparently liberated during the reaction. T. H. P. 


ScHcalled Molybdenum Dibromide and some of its Deriv- 
ative. K. Iahbheb and H. Hjilwig (Z. anorg. Ghem,, 1925, 
142, 180— 188).— Pure molybdenum “ dibromide,” MogBr^, was 
prepared by paissii^ nitrogen and bromine vapour over pure molyb- 
denum powder heated at 600 — 700°. With p 3 nidine, the bromide 
forms the compound MogErg^CgH^N and with ammonia in alcoholic 
solution tibe ammine, Mo3Bre(NB[3)2,2EtOH. The action of 
alcoholic halogen acids gives acids wmch were isolated in the form 
of thdr pyridine salts. Thus the compounds CgHcNjHMogBr,, 
{C 5 H^)g,]^MoeBri 7 , 2 EtOH, and OgH 5 N,HMo 3 Br 4 CL ; 

{CgH5N)3,H3Mo6Br8Cl7,3EtOH; 

and GsH 5 NyHMo 3 Br 4 Cl 3 were prepeued. The compounds are of 
the same type as those obtain^ previously with bival^t molyb- 
denum, tungsten, and tantalum. N. BE. H. 

Binary Systems Sodium and Idtbium Tungstates^ Potass- 
ium and Li t hiu m Tungstates, Lithium Timgstate-Tungsten 
Trioxide, Sodium Timgstate-Tungsten Tcioxide and Potass- 
ium Tu33gstate-/rtmgsten^ T^ J. A. M. vah Liempt 

(Z. anorg, CAm., 1925, 143, 286 — 292). — ^lithium tungstate melts 
at 742°, and has no transition points. With sodium tungstate 
(m. p. 705°), it forms a simple entitle at 45% oi the latter (crystal- 
lisation begins at 501°, eutectic cr 3 rstallises at 491°). Potassium 
tun^tate (m. p. 933°; transirion peuat 352°) forms with lithium 
tui^state a compound, crystallising at 

which gives ^tactics with both simple salts % 0 % Li 2 W 04 , S^^^^ 
40% I 32 WO 4 , 607°). With tungsten iaio:^e, 
forms a compound, Sfa^W^O^ (m. p. 738°), which gives a eutei^fe 
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Tfith the normal tungstate (m. p. 628°); addition of the tno^de 
also lowers the second transition point (577°) of the latter. litMum 
tungstate behaves similarly {Li 3 W 207 has m. p. 745°, transition 
point 687°) ; the eutectic has m. p. 696°. The system potassium 
tungstate-tungsten trioxide has a eutectic at 50% WO 3 (crystallis- 
ation begins at 637°, eutectic crystallises at 584°), no stable com- 
pound being formed. S. I. L. 

DecompositioxL of Permanganate- J. Hollxtta [Z, physikaL 
CMm,, 1925, 115, 143—150; cf. this voL, ii, 49 ).— Carefully pre- 
pared O’OO^^" -solutions of potassium permanganate are not d^om- 
posed on long boOing, even on addition of small quantities of 
manganese sulphate. More dilute solutions (0^002N} are slowly 
decomposed by boiHng. It is probable that the compound KMn O^ 
(cf. Moles and Crespi, A., 1922, ii, 565; 1923, ii, 374) is the primary 
decomposition product and that this decomposes further with the 
formation of I^Mn 04 and MnOg- L. F. G. 

Reaction between Ferric Chloride and Potassium Thio- 
cyaaoate. K. C. Bailey (Proc. Boy. Irish Acad., 1924, 37, [B], 
6—15). — The apparently anomalous behaviour on extraction with 
ether of solutions of potassium thiocyanate and ferric chloride 
containing predominating proportions of each constituent is dis- 
cussed, and evidence is put forward that in the case where the 
thiocyanate predommates, and where the colour is paler, the ether 
extracts practically pure thiocyanate, whilst when the ferric chloride 
is in excess and the solution is sufficiently concentrated to impart 
some colour to the ether, hydrochloric acid formed by hydrolysis 
of ferric chloride liberates thiocyanic acid, and the extract contains 
both ferric chloride and thiocyanic acid. The reason for the 
variation in Uie colours of the two types of solution is investigated, 
and it is shown that Lachs and IViedenthal’s method (A., 1911, 
ii, 542) for determining small quantities of iron must be used with 
caution since extraction of iron hy the ether becomes progressively 
more difficult with diminution in the proportion of iron present, 
The behaviour of thiocyanic acid in organic solvents is also discussed, 
[Cf. B., 1925, 313.] D. G. H. 

Freezing Points of Soluticms containing Ferric Chloride 
and Pota^um Thiocyanate. K. C. Bailey and J. D. Kidd 
(Proc. Boy. Irish Acad., 1924, 37, [B], 16 — 18). — The freezing- 
point curve for solutions containing a constant proportion of ferric 
chloride {0-54%) and varying proportions of potassium thiocyanate 
(0*1 to 9*7%) showed no b^reali indicative of the formation of 
molecular compounds, although the depression of the freezing- 
point was slightly smaller than would be expected. D. G. H. 

Complax: CobaMc Selenates. J. Meyee, G. Dtrsea, and F. 
Glembes (Z. an^. CAem., 1924, 139, 333 — 386), — ^The substitu- 
tion of sulphate ion by the selenate ion in mono- and poly-nuclear 
eobaltic sulphates has little influence on the properties of the 
salt. The differences are less as the complexity of the cobalt- 
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ammine increases, and are most marked in the case of the solubiKty 
and the degree of hydration, both the latter being greater with the 
selenates than with the sulphates. The following new compounds 
are described. 

Hexamminecdbaltic selenate fersulphate^ 

[(m 3 ) 6 Co] 2 (SeO,) 2 (S 208 ); 
acid diaquodipyridinediamminecobaltic selenate, 

[(H 20 ) 2 (CsH 5 N) 2 (NH 3 ) 2 Co](Se 04 )(SeO,H) ; 
mtratopentamminecobaliic selenate, [(N03)Co(NH3)5]Se04; thiocarh- 
imidopentamminecdbaltic selenate, [(NGS)(ME3)5Co]Se04,2H20 ; 
carboiafopentamminecobaltic selenate, [(C03)(NH3)5]2Se04; normal 
and acid oxaHaiopentamminecobaltic sdenate, 

and [(NH3)5CoC204]Se04H,H20 ; Jiydroxyaquotetramminecobaltic 
selenate, [(0H)(H20}Co(NH3)4]SeO4; chloro- and hromo-c^uotetr- 
amminecobaltic selenate, [X(H20)Co(NH3)4]Se04 ; cJilorodiaquotri- 
amminecobaltic selenate, [Cl(H20)2Co(NH3)3]Se04 ; dibromotetr- 
amminecobaitic selenate) * acid dichlorodiaqucdiamminec(d)altic 
selenate, [c4(H20)2Co(NH3^]Se04H ; oxalatotetramminecobaltic 
sdenate, [(NH3)4CoC204]2Se04,2H20 ; oxala^odiethylenediamine- 
ccbaltic sdenate, [en^CoC204]2Se04,3H20; diihiocarbimidodieihylene^ 
diaminecoMtic sdenate, [en2Co(CNS)2],Se04H ; diamminebisdimethyl- 
glyoximinocdbaltic sdenaie, [(]SfH3)2Co(C4H70^2)232S®f^4- 
Hexammineteiranitro-ii-selenatmicobalt, 

[{m 3 ) 3 (X 02 ).Co- 0 -Se 02 - 0 -<:to(N 02 ) 2 (^^ 
the detxkmmineperoxodicobalt selencdes, 

(Se 04 )[(NH 3 ) 5 Co* 02 *Co(NiS 3 ) 5 ]{Se 04 ) ,3H20, 
(H04Se)2[(NH3)5Co-02-Co(NH.)5](Se04H)2; and 
{Se 0 j 2 [{NH 3 ),Co 02 Co(m 3 ) 5 ](^^^^ 
decammine-fi-aminodiccbaltic sdenate, 

(Se04)2[(]m3},(:fe-NH2-Co(m3)5ySe04) 
cMoroaquo-octammine-fi-aminodicdbcdtic selenate, 

(Se04)[a(]jra3)4CQ*NH2-a)(im^^ ; 

acid octammine-pL-aminosdenaiodicobcdtic selenate, 

(Se 04 H)[(ira 3 ) 4 Co<^ 4 >a)(NH 3 ) 4 ](Se 04 ); 
ociammim-fi-aminosdenatodicdbaitic nitrate, 

(N03)[(m3)4Co<®g4>Co(NH3)4](]Sr03)3; 
acid octammim’fi-ajninosdenatodicobaitic sulphede, 

(H04S)[(NH3)4Ck)<®gpCo(NH3)4]S04; 

acid octammim-y.-aminomlphcdQdicdbaUic sdencde, 

(H04Se)[(]ra3)4Co<^>Cb(]SH3)43Se04; 
oetammine-fi-aminoperoxodicobcdtic sdenate), 

(Se 04 )[(ira 3 ) 4 Co<^^^><:b(m 3 ) 4 ] 3 (^^^ 
odammine-ik-amin<di,ydfQxydic(^aMic sdenode, 

(Se 04 )[(NH 3 ) 4 Co<q^>Co(im 8 ) 4 ](^ 04 ) ; 
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ocfammine-fL-aminoniirodicobaliic sdencUe, 

(SeOi)[(NH3)4C!o<|^>Co(]!fH3)J(Se04),2H20; 

ociammimdihydroxydicdbalti c sehmxte, 

(Se04)[(NH3)4Co<|g>Co(NH3)J(Se04),2H30; 

hexamminetrihydroxf/dieobaltic sdenate, 

/HO., 

(Se04)[(NH3)3Co< -H0^(NH3)3](Se04)3,6H30 ; 

"HO' 

hexammine-fx-nitrodihydroxydicdbaitic selenate, 

/OH.. 

(Se04)[{XH3)3Co^H^Co(NH3)33(Se04)2,2H30; 
dodeccmmin^KxahydTOxyMracdbakic sdenate, 

'Co(|3 Co(NH3)4)J(Se04)3. 


Non^-existence of Nickel Saboxide. G. R. Leyi and G. 
Tacchiki {OazzeUa, 1925, 55, 28 — 32). — ^X-Ray examination (cf. 
Levi, A., 1924, ii, 681) shows that the products obtained by Glaser 
(A., 1903, ii, 646) from partial oxidation of nickel and partial reduc- 
tion of nickeloso-nickelic oxide, Ni^O^, are mixtures of nickelous 
oxide and nickel containing no nickel suboxide, NigO. W. E. E. 

C^orides of Rnthaninm. L. Wohleh and P. Balz (X. 
anmg. Chem.^ 1924, 1^, 411 — 418).— By treating iBnely-divided 
ruthenium with chlodne between 300® and 840°, only the tri- 
chloride is formed, which decomposes into its elements at 845°, 
No evidence was obtained for the formation of mono- or di-chioride 
by the direct action ch by the decomposition of the trichloride. 
The product formed by the action of a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and chlorine at 400° has the same vapour pressure as the trichloride, 
and the formation of a blue colour by treatment of this product 
with dilute aicohcd is probably due to reduction of the formed 
trichloride to dichloride by the alcohol. The anhydrous tetra- 
chloride could not be obtained from chlororuthenic acid nor by 
chlorinating the trichloride. The vapour-pressure curve of the 
trichloride from 460° upwards was determined. Oring to the 
volatility of the trichloride, the values above 700° are unsatis- 
factc^. H. i. 

IrMiiim Tetroxide. F. Kbauss and H, Geelach (Z. anorg, 
Chem,^ 1926, 143, 125 — 128). — ^The oxide is prepared by heatii^ 
the pure hydroxide for a short time in nitrogen at 350°. The 
hydroxide is prepared free from chlorine and aSsali by employing 
tte method used by Erauss and Kukenthal for the preparation 
ctf pure ru&enium trihydroxide (A., 1924, h, 770). The compound 
was analyaed by heatii^ in carbon dioxide, ab^rbing the wato 
by c^cium chloride and weighing, and reducing the residual oxide 
in hydrogen to metal, which is fi^y weighed. L. L. B. 
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Boron and Boron Snboxide. H. H. Kahleitbeec (Trans. 
Amer. Elecirochem. Soc., 1925, 47, 59 — 91), — Boron was prepared 
by aU the important methods, but in most cases was impure. 
Eeduction with sodium or potassium gave a product which could 
not be freed from the alkali metal and oxides. Moissan’s method 
of reduction with magnesium gave a substance of composition 
B^O contaminated with magnesium. Reduction with aluminium 
and sulphur gave a product containing the former, as also did 
interaction of aluminium and potassium fluoborate. Boron tri- 
chloride formed by passing chlorine over Moissan’s boron ’’ (B^O) 
was passed mixed with hydrogen over an electric are between 
copper electrodes, and gave a deposit of pure amorphous boron, 
but in low yield. A small quantity of pure amorphous 
boron was obtained by electrolysing a fused mixture of 
potassium carbonate, potassium chloride, and boron trioxide, 
Rising a copper cath<^e and a carbon anode. Fused boron was 
obtained by reduction of Moissan’s ''boron’’ with aluminium 
powder m an arc. The single potential of boron is —0*028 volt 
with neutral potassium borate as electrolyte. The single potential 
is lower in acid, and higher in alkaline, electrolytes. Boron replaces 
gold, platinum, palladium, silver, mercury, copper, and lead from 
their solutions, the last-named very slowly. In the electrochemical 
scries, boron comes just above lead. Moissan’s “ boron,” which is 
shown to be a mixture of boron with a new oxide^ B^O, will not 
entirely replace gold from its solutions, the residue consisting of 
di^laced g<dd and the oxide B3O, which has a lower potential than 
boron. lEteon has a high electrical resistance when cold, but 
becomes a good conductor at high temperatures. C. S, 

Separation of Hafniuin*irom Zirconium. G. von Hbvesy 
and E. Madsen (Z. angew. Chem., 1925, 38, 228; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 53, 571). — ^A partial separation of hafnium and zirconium can 
be ejected by means of f^tional precipitation of the phosphates 
(cf. A., 1923, ii, 570), and also by recrystallisation through the 
double oxalate, double sulphates, and the oxychlorides. Tbe 
preparaticm of pure hafnium salts is best effect^ by fractional 
<arystallisaticwdL of the double fluorides. The following solubilities 
are given ; K^S^fFg, 0*1008 moL/litre in iV'/S-hydrofluorio acid at 
20*^; KgZrF^, 0*0655 mol. /litre; (NH4)2BtfFe, 1*425 mol. /litre; 
(NH4)2ZrFg, TO^ mol./litre. 

The mineral (silicate) is decomposed by fusion with ammonium 
hydrj^en fluoride, by alkaline fusion, or by treatment with hydro- 
fluoric acid* The psroduct is convert^ into the sulphate and then 
into the oxy^oride. This is ^ther recrystaUi^ or treated with 
sulphur dioxide, which precipitates hafnium and zirconium from 
the boiling solutum, leaving most of the iron in solution. 

The double fluorides are obtained by warming the dioxide with 
ammonium fluoride and hydrofluorio acid; the oompou^ 
(NB^JgZrF^ resuiti^ from the fusion is imsuitable. The hafniw 
content (2—6%) is raised to 38% bj meam of the 
compounds; subsequent fractionation of the potassium eompmmds 
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yields a Ixafaiuin salt of more than 99*9% purity. Incidentally 
a product probably analogous to Marignac’s KZrFgjHgO was 
obtained. 

The separation was controlled by X-ray spectroscopy and by 
density determinations; the hafnium content x is given by the 
expression 5’73)/0K)394, where d is the observed density 

of the mixture of oxides. E. A. M. 

Separation of Thorium from Zimonium and from the 
Tervajtent Raro'-earth Metals. L. Febnanbes {GazzeUa^ 1925, 
55, 3 — 6 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 861). — ^A concentrated solution of thorium 
sulphate cooled with a large excess of thallous sulphate deposits 
thorium thallous sulphate (I), 2 Th(S 04 ) 2 , 7 Tl 2 S 04 , stable over a 
wide range of temperature. Evaporation at a low temperature 
of thorium sulphate solution containing a little thallous sulphate 
yields Th(S 04 ) 2 ,Tl 2 S 04 , 4 B! 20 , much less stable than I. A hytote, 
2 Th(S 04 ) 2 , 7 Tl 2 S 04 , 3 H 20 , is stable from 70° to 100°, A solution 
of zirconium and thallous sulphates in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
when evaporated at a high temperature and then cooled gives two 
zirconium thallous sulphates : Zr(S 04 ) 2 , 2 Tl 2 S 04 , 4 H 20 (II), and 
2 Zr{S 04 ) 2 ,Tl 2 S 04 , 8 B[ 20 . On the other hand, evaporation at the 
ordinary temperature at reduced pressure, over concentrated 
sulphuric acid, of a solution of the mixed salts in dilute sulphuric 
acid produces the double salt, 2 Zr(S 04 ) 2 , 7 Tl 2 S 04 , and finally the 
compound II. A study of the solubility curves of 2 Th(S 04 ) 2 , 7 Ti 2 S 04 , 
and 062 ( 804 ) 3 , 311 ^ 04 , H 2 O in water and of that of zirconium 
sulphate in the presence of excess of thallous sulphate in 20 % 
sulphuric acid, suggested the following method of separating cerium, 
thorium, and zirconium. The mixed hydroxides, precipitated 
by ammonium hydroxide, are washed with boiling water and 
dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid and treated cold with excess of 
thallous sulphate; this precipitates nearly all the cerium. After 
evaporating the ffltrate to less than two-thirds of its volume, it is 
again filtered. On cooling, the first fraction of thorium is deposited 
in a pure state. Succeeding fractions of thorium are obtain^ 
by evaporating the filtrate until the sulphuric acid is nearly con- 
centrate and the last traces are deposited on boiling. The liquid 
is then filtered through asbestos and the zirconium precipitated 
by coolmg. W. E. E. 

Preparation, of Selenium. Monocbloride and Monobromide. 
V. Lbhhbe ^d C. H. Eao (J. Amer. Ghem. 80 c,, 1925, 47 , 772— 
774).^ — Sdenium monochloride, b. p. 130°, is prepared in 90% yield 
by tito addition of selenium, followed (diopwise) by sulphmic acid, 
to a scdii^cm of selenium dioxide in concentrated hydrochlorio acid ; 
the reddisb-brown, oily layer is separated, and washed with sulphuric 
acid or by hydrc^en chloride from its solution in 

f uming addL Sd^oium monobromide is prepared similarly, 

using mixture of salj^uric and hydrobromic acids produced by 
interacts inrcmnne, sidph^ dk>xide, and water at 0 °, 

j. s. g : ■ 
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Laboratory Circulating Pump for Corrosive Vapours. 
H. C. TCp.T!ArP!Hs {Ind, Eng, Chem., 1925, 17, 298 — ^299). — The circu- 
lation of hydrogen chloride (e.gr., for the dehydration of rare-earth 
chlorides) is effected by a reciprocating ‘pump constructed of glass, 
the plungers in which "are of an elongate bell-shape and work in a 
hquid seal composed of high b. p. parajBSn oil or other suitable 
liquid. The valves are of glass. W. A. S. 

Micropyrometer of the Spectrometer Type. F. Heni^ing 
and W. Hatjse (Z. Physik, 1924, 29, 157 — 174). — complete 
description is given of the instrument together with a detailed 
account of the method of calibration. The principle adopted is 
that of comparison of the intensity of radiation of a given wave- 
length from the source of which the temperature is to be determined 
with that of the same wave-length emitted by a glowing filament 
the temperature of which is imder very sensitive control. Typical 
data are given of the behaviour of the instrument in the region 
1500 — ^2000"^, and it is stated that temperatures up to 3000° can be 
determined in this way. B. W. L. 

Destruction of Berthelot's Calorimetric Bomb. Its Re- 
placement by a New T3^e of Bomb. C. Moubeu {Comp{^ 
rend,, 1925, 1&, 657— 560). — ^In replacing the original calorimetric 
bomb of l^rthelot, which exploded in 1918, the design has been 
modified in order to reduce the amount of platinum used in its 
construction. The lining consists of 04 mm. thickness of copper,, 
covered with 04 mm. of gold and finally 0*2 mm. of platinum. 

G, M. B. 

Process and Apparatus for Carr3ru^ out Chemical 
Reactions. E. Bxjhtz (Chem.’-Ztg,, 1925, 49, 267), — ^An apparatus 
for carrying out reactions between two or more solid sutetances 
so that no part of the mixture is overheated and an efficient mixing 
of the reagents is effected, thereby avoiding as far as possible any 
side reactions, consists of a closed reaction vessel contaming a large 
rotat^ plate slightly conical in shape, above which is a smaller 
rotating baffle plate which serves to distribute the reacting sub- 
stances over the larger plate. The apparatus is charged through 
two concentric tubes, the outer of which leads directly to the baffle 
plate and the inner to the reaction plate. Provision is made for 
heating or cooling the latter by passing a stream of hot or cold 
liquid through pipes in the plate. A. B. P. 

£&ct Chemicals on various kinds of Glass. C. E. 
KTiATMTEB {Chem. WeeJcblad, 1925;, 22, 1^—141). — Tables are given 
showing the losses of weight of v^sels of Pyrex, Jena, Sphinx, and 
Mur^o^gla^ after heating acids and alkalis in them. The in- 
ductivities of distilled water after being boiled in selected vessels 
were also determined. S. 1. L. 

Dynamic Study of D^ydmtion by irieanis of a Hydros 
statically-compensated Balance. M. GtnoHAEB (BvM, 
chim,, 1925, [iv], 37, 251— 263). — The apparatus and method used 
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in previous experiments are described in detail. The furnace is 
arranged so that its temperature increases regularly. The sub- 
stance being dehydrated is balanced against a long cyHndrical body 
partly immersed in oil, the* level of which can be rai^ by addition 
from a burette. The volume thus added to preserve equilibrium 
after an experiment is proportional to the loss in weight of the 
substance* S. K. T. 

Simple Apparatus for the Distillation of Mercury in a 
Vacuum- J. SvtDA {Chem. Lisiy, 1925, 19, 51 — 53), — The 
apparatus consists of a large glass bulb connected, by a long glass 
tube provided with a stopcock, with a reservoir of mercury, and 
having at its upper end an upwardly inolmed tube bent vertically 
downwards at iik upper end and sealed to a long glass tube ter- 
minating in a receiver with side tube for connexion to the vacuum 
pump- The apparatus will distil 600 — 700 g. of mercury per hour. 

A. R. R 

Drying Tube for Phosphorus Pentoxide- L. M. Dennis 
(J* Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 797). — modified form of drying 
tube is described, in which the gas is passed ra and out through 
side tubes, the phosphorus pentoxide in the tube being stirred and 
a fresh surface exposed by turning two stoppers fitted at the 
ends of the tube and carrying heavy bent glass rods. J. S. C. 

Simple Tangentimeter. M. IiATSHAw (J, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 
1925, 47, 793— 794).-^A simple apparatus whereby the slope of a 
ploti^ curve at any point may be determined, consists of a plane 
mirror mounted on one leg of a steel square ” so that the mirror 
face extends to the plane at the bottom of the square and is normal 
to the other leg. When the mirror is standing ncarmally across a 
^ven curve, there will appear no break hetwem the curve and its 
image at the foot of the mirror. The second Leg of the square is 
then parallel to the tangent to the curve at that point. J. S. C. 

Simple Automatb Hercury Pump. H. H. MoIiAUOHizN 
and F. E. Beown {«/. Amer, Chm, Soc., 1925, 47, 613—616). — A 
modified form of Toepler pump is described, which, with the aid 
of a small water pump, will operate continuously and automatic^y, 
retaming the mercury to the reservoir after each stroke. The 
design of the apparatus pOTnits collection of the exhaust gas and 
guar& agaii]^ its contamination. J. S. C. 

Fractiimating Ck>l with Moving Parts. J. E. Myees 
and W. J. Jones {/. CAem. iSoc., 1925, 127, 4 — 8),— The column is 
divided Into secrions by downwardly-direct^ conical trays equally 
spaced at 3^5 cm., each having at the centre a circular hole 1*25 cm. 
in diameter. Through these holes passes a vertical shaft which 
bears horizontal discs, 2-5 cm. in diameter, one just below each 
tray. The shaft works on a bearing fixed to the bottom of the 
column and emerge at the top through a stuf5ng-box. At about 
2^ revolutions minute cdlumn compares very favourably 
with olh^ patterns. L. J. H, 
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New T 3 ^ of Eruptive, Mesocratic Alkaline Rock. A. 
Laceoix {Compt. rend,, 1925, 180, 481 — 484). — new type of 
mesocratic, alkaline rock, intermediate between lujayrite, which is 
poor in silica, and fasibitikite, rich in silica, has been found amongst 
the quaternary gravels in the deserts of Santas-ho, China. The 
name "" ordosite ” is proposed for this rock. It consists of needles 
of green s&gynne with porphyritic crystals of felspar showing crossed 
albite twinning and enclosing laminae of mica. It belongs to the 
syenite class, but for this class contains an unusually large amount 
(60%) of pyroxene soda, which is embedded in the felspar and is 
acicular in form. The analyses of nine segyrine mesocratic rocks 
are given, that of ordosite being : 


SiOj. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

FejOj. 

FeO. 

MgO, 

CaO. 

NagO. 

56-90 

7-00 

17-41 

1-25 

3-22 

1-62 

6-86 

K, 0 . 

TiO*. 

P.O,. 

H 3 O (+). 

H, 0 (-), 

MnO. 


5-36 

1-60 

0-10 

0-20 

0-11 

0-27 



The richness in pyroxene soda is shown to be independent of the 
nature of the fdspar of which the rock is composed. J. W. B. 

Native Arsenic in Cornwall. A. Bussell [with H. F. 
Habwood] {Min. Mag., 1925, 20, 299 — 304). — ^Massive material 
with a curv^ lamellar structure and columnar jointing was found 
in some quantity (several cwt.) along a joint in dolerite in a road- 
metal quarry near Saltash in Cornwall. Analysis gave ; 

As. Sb. Fe. S. Insol. Total. Sp, gr, 

94-80 5-15 0-1.5 0*11 0-10 100-31 5-636 

Native arsenic has also recently been found in small amount iu the 
Tolgus mine at Redruth. These are the first authentic records 
of the occurrence of this mineral in the British Isles. The occurrence 
of bismuthinite in granite at Shap in Westmorland, and of smaltite 
and niocolite in the old copper mine at Coniston in Lancashire, are 
also recorded. L. J. S, 

Pyrites of Majdan-Pek (Serbia). J. Babthoux (Compt. 
rend., 1924, 179, 982 — 984).— The beds of pyrite and chalcopyrite 
result from magmatic differentiation. These minerals tend to occur 
in vertical ban&, most freely in contact with the face of an eruptive 
formation. The method of investigating the deposits consists, 
therefore, m finding the edge of the eruptive rock and exploring the 
lateral surface of contact. H. J. E. 

Afwillite, a New Hydrous Calcium Silicate. J. Pabby and 
P. E. Weight {Min. Mag., 1925, 20, 277— 286),— A coltonnar 
aggregate of clear, colourless crystals was found by A. E. WUliaons 
in the Butoitspan diamond zhine at Kimberley, South Africa, 
crystals are monociinic {a :b : c=2*097 ; 1 : 2*^1, p=581^34') with 

VOL. cxxvin:. ii. 
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prismatic habit in the direction of the aiis of symmetry, and perfect 
(001) cleavage, d 2-630, hardness 4. The optical characters are 
given in detail and compai^ with those of the several known hydrous 
calcium silicates. Analysis I by J. Pabey was made by decom- 
posing the mineral with hydrochloric acid, and II by H. S. Washing- 
T 02? by fusion with sodium carbonate. 

AlaOj-f H,0 HjO 

SiO^. FeA- ^gO. CaO. BaO. (-rU0=). (-110^). Total. 

I. 33*% 0*60 — 49*28 — 15-SO 0*12 99-So 

II. 35*10 0-05 0*02 49*00 Nil 15*81 0*01 99*99 

The formula is 3Ca0,2Si02,3H20, which may be written 
2BL2CaSi04,Ca{0H)2, since two-thirds of the water is lost at about 
300^ and orfy one-third of the lime is taken up by water from the 
ignited material. The rate at which water is lost at diSerent 
temperatures depends on the pressure of aqueous va;^ur in the 
atmosphere. The mineral gives an alkaline reaction; it m slowly 
decomposed by water and more readily by hydrochloric acid. 

L. J. S. 

Hafnium Content of Zircomuxn Ores. H. 6. Hevesy 
and V. T. Jantzen (Chem, News, 1925, 130, 179 — 180; cf. A., 
1924, ii, 492, 571, 620 ). — A compaj^n of the proportion of hafnium 
in 20 zircons of known radioactivity, helium content, and density, 
showed a rough connexion between the proportion of hafnium 
present and the radioactivity, but not with the density. The ratio 
Hf O^/ZrOg was found to be appreciably lower in zirconium minerals 
than in minerals of a less silicious magma. [Of. B., 1925, 314.] 

D.aH. 

T3myamumte from the Tynya-Muyon Radium Mine in 
Fergana. P. N. Chievinsky {Min. Mag,, 1925, 20, 287 — ^295). 
— ^Tyuyamunite (Ca0,2U03,V205,?nH20) corresponds in compcKiition 
with camotite {jB[20,2U05,V205,aH20> and is <pn8equ^tly sdao 
known as ealciocamorite. An aoomnt is givmi of its occurrence and 
mining in Russian Turkestan. It is f<Kmd with copper c«es in 
limestone. Analyses of the ore diow CuO 3d0— 10-88%, UgOg 
0*80 — 4-61%, VgOfi 1-83 — 6-39%, tt^efcher with barytes and calcite. 
The copper is present as malachite and the vanadate turanite 
(SCuO,V20g,2H20). Of wide distribution in the same region is a 
rmiel vanadate, named kolovratite by Vemadsiy in 1922. the 
optical charaetm the minute orthorhombic crystals of tyuy- 
amunite are described. L. J. "S." 

X-Hay Ebcamination of Calcium Formate. K. Yaebley 
(Mm, Mag,, 1925, 20, 296 — ^298). — ^It is shown that crystals of 
calcium formate are orthorhombic bipyramidal, and not bisphenoidal 
as sug^ated by Plathan (Z, anorg, Chem,, 1898, 18, 86). The 
dimenmens of tbe unit cell containing eight molecules are 10*19, 
5ss=:13*41, C3=6*27 a. The half spacing for certain of the planes 
shows that the lattice is and the space-group L. J. S, 
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Laboratory Vacuum GaT:^e. M. L. Hamuit (J. Amer, CJiem. 
8oc,, 1925, 47, 709 — ^712). — Details are given for the construction 
and calibration of a vacuum gauge having a useful range of 10 — 
0*05 mm., which may be so modified as to cover a second range of 
pressures one-fifth or one- tenth of this. J, S. C. 

Gas Absorption Pipette. A. O. Jones (J. 8oc. Chem. Ind., 
1925, 44, 115 — 116t). — two-bulbed absorption pipette is described 
in which the bulbs are joined by rubber tubing in place of the usual 
rigid glass tube, and a funnel and tap are attached to the top of the 
absorption bulb. By this means, the gas in the pipette may be 
washed with more than one reagent without transferring it to the 
burette, one pipette can be used for all the reagents, and fouling of 
the mercury in the burette by the reagents is lessened. L. F. H. 

Modification of Goissler’s Bulbs. G. Oddo {Anrudi CMm. 
Apjpl,, 1925, 15 , 3 — 4). — ^When the tightness of the joints of a 
combustion apparatus m being tested, the potassium hydroxide 
solution tends to spurt into the calcium chloride tube. TMs is pre- 
vented if the narrow tube passing down into the first small bulb of the 
Geiiffller absorption apparatus is continued, at its upper end, into 
the la^ bulb and bent over in the form of a crook. T. H. P. 

Apparatus for Quantitative Microanalysis. J. Pqli^ak 
{MikrQchem.^ 1924, 2 , 189 — 192).— When mixing solutions in test- 
tubes immersed in a water-bath for quantitative microanalysis, 
stirring by means of a slow current of air is the only satisfactory 
way. The air should be purified fiom dust and possible halogen 
compounds by passing it from an aspirator through a wad of cotton 
wool, then through asbestos soaked in silver nitrate solution, and 
bubbled into the test solution through a capillary tube. For 
suspending a number of test-tubes in a water-bath (be^er), a stand 
consisting of two perforated brass plates some distance apart and 
fixed to arms bent at right angles at the top to rest on the e^e of the 
bath is useful. A. B. P. 

Use of Glass Filters in Qualitative Analysis. G. F. HtiTTia 
and M. Hettb (Z, anal. Ch&m.^ 1925, 65 , 385 — 399).— Buchner or 
Nutsche funnels withporous filter-beds of sintered glass have many 
advantages over filter-papers fOT qualitative group analysis. The 
one funnel may be us^ throughout the analj^is; the precipitate 
is sucked dry on each occasion, thereby keeping the volume of the 
filtrate low, and the different constituents of a group precipitate 
may exkaoted by paamg the appropriate solvents throu^ the 
filter in succession. None of the ordinary group reagents except 
^fca li hydroxides has any solvent action on th^ filter, wHch maj^ 
if necessary, be cleaned by the use of the strongest m at li%h 
temperatures. Suitable forms of apparatus for the purpose are 
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described and a detailed account is given of the procedure for 
conducting an ordinary group analysis. A. K. P. 

Shimer Filter Tube. E. C. Bii^gham (Ind. Eng, Chem., 1925, 
17, 293 — 294). — ^The improved form is described (cf. A., 1905, ii, 
349). The filter-mat ” is now made of surgical Hut. W. A. S. 

Determmation of Combustible Guises by Combustion with 
Cupric Oxide. 11. J. §vf;J>A {Ohem, lAsty, 1925, 19, 41 — 48, 
73—79). — ^A fuller account of work previously published (this voL, 
ii, 154). The combustion of the gases is carried out in a special 
gas pipette which may be exhausted of air before introducing the 
gas mixture, thus eliminating errors due to absorption of air and 
carbon dioxide by the contact mass of ceric and cupric oxides. The 
combusrion of both hydrogen and carbon monoxide is complete 
at 280 — ^290*^, contrary to the statement of Scherb that the com- 
pleteness of the oxidation of carbon monoxide depends on the partial 
pressure of the hydrogen. A. B. P. 

Adsorption of Cresol-red by Serum in Spectrophotometric 
Determination of pa- E. F. Hrascn. — (See i, 606.) 

Bromate Determination of Hydrc^en Peroxide, Peroxides, 
and Per*salts. E, Eurr and G. Sibbleb (Pharm. Zmtr., 1925, 
66, 193 — 196). — O-IA'-Solutions of potassium bromate and arsenious 
acid do not alter on keeping, Titeaticm of the latter with the former 
is earned out in hot, strcm^y acid solution in presence of methylr 
oran^; excess of bromate liberates bromine, which decolorise 
tim indicator, Hydn^ai peroxide is run into excess of arsenious 
oxide in dkaline solution, the wlK)Ie acidified, and the excess 
titrated with bromate. Other peroxides are keated, in presence of 
excess the arsenic solution, with acid, to fih^te hydrogen 
peroxide, ami the deteiminarion is com|feted as for the latt^. 
Persulphe^ are reduced by excess of arsenic solution in 5 min., 

at the b. p., p^borates even more <juicfc|y, S. I. L. 

Preparatioin of o^Tcdidine SdLnticQa for the Deteraxiination 
of GhIoriBe [in Chlorinaied Water]. G. E. Roaeb (Jnd. Erig. 
Chem,y 1925, 17, 257).— The o-toJidine is first tieatad with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid; dissolution is then easier, [Cf. B., 
1925,333.] W, A. S. 

Beteotten and D^erminaiicgi ol Chloride, Bromide, and 
ThiiBsyanate in the Pretence of Cyanide. E. ScHxriiEK {Z, 
1925, 65, 433 — 435). — ^In the presence of free alkali or 
%drogen carbonate, cyanides are converted by form- 
late alkali ^ycollate and hexamethylenetetramine, if 
1km sohrtion is then acidified with nitric acid, the chloride, bromide, 
m teteeyanate may be determined by Volhard’s method in the 
mmi mkj. An altemarive procedure for the elimination of the 
dtefclUing the liquid with boric acid; the residual 
sdlutite te ^ distilling m ikm acidified with nitric acid and 
^ aiudysk finMiisd as described above. A. R, P^ 
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Hlectrometiic Titration of Hypoclxlorous Acid. A* 
ScHLEiCHEB and L. Toussaint (Z. anal. Chem.^ 1925, 66, 399 — 
405). — ^In Treadwell's process for the electrometric titration of 
hjrpochlorous acid (A., 1921, ii, 410), the comparison electrode may 
consist of solutions of many neutral salts or weak oxidising agents 
instead of a previously titrated hypochlorite solution. Such salts 
are sodium chloride, nitrate, and sulphate, ammonium chloride 
and acetate, and chromates of the alkali metals. The potential at 
the end-point may be displaced as much as 0-2 volt without affecting 
the results if the titration is carried out in the simplified compensation 
apparatus of A. Fischer (“ Elektroanalytische Schnellmethoden,” 
Stuttgart, 1908). A. E. P. 

lEIlectroinetric Titration of Chlorous Acid and its Deter- 
mination in Presence of Hypochlorous Acid. A. Sghleicheb 
and W. Wesly (Z. anal. Chem.^ 1925, 65, 406—411). — ^Chlorous acid 
reacts with potassium iodide and sulphuric acid, liberating 2 mols. 
of iodine, which may be measured by titration of the solution with 
sodium thiosulphate and electrometric determination of the end- 
point. This acid does not react with sodium arsenite in the presence 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, whilst hypochlorous acid may be 
determined electrometrically by titration with this reagent. The 
titrated solution is tr^ted with potassium iodide and sulphuric 
acid and the chlorous acid determined as above, allowance being 
made for the excess of arsenite used in the first titration. Chlorites 
are not decomposed by heating the solution for 15 hrs. on the water- 
bath, but hydrogen peroxide decomposes them readily without 
attacldi^ any chlorate present. A. R. P. 

Volumetric Determination of Iodides. N. Sasaki {Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1924, 1^, 394 — ^396). — ^Iodides in the presence of an equal 
amount of bromide and forty times as much chloride can be accur- 
ately determined by treating a solution with an excess of 0-iiV'- 
potasatim dichromate solution, followed after 10 — 60 secs, by an 
excess of ferrous ammonium sulphate solution, and titratmyg the 
liberated iodine immediately with thiosulphate solution, the re- 
actions between iodide and ferric salts and free iodine and ferrous 
salts taking place veiy slowly. Direct sunlight should be avoided 
and the iodide solution should contam 1 mg. -equivalent of iodide in 
300 c,c. and be acidified with sulphuric acid until the solution has 
about Af -acidity. If more bromide or chloride is present, approxi- 
mate results can be obtaiaed by shortening the time of action of 
the dichromate solution. H. T. 

Determination of Hydrofluoric Acid. O. Waelzbl (2. 
Unters. NcAr. Genual., 1925, 49, 31— 3?}, — ^The method of Greef 
(A., 1913, ii, 975) by which soluble fluorides are titrated with ferric 
chloride in the presence of ammonium thiocyanate, is Mapted for 
the analysis of disiiifectants etc. ^ A. G. P. 

Beterzninaticn Su^hur in Polysul|^jdes. A^ Emerfc 
HAcram and K. (Z. 

Sodium polysulphide solution is converted into thiosidphate 
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sulphide by the action of sodium sulphite solution as in the methods 
of Chapin and of Wober. The sulphide is then precipitated with 
zinc acetate and the excess of sulphite removed with formaldehyde. 
After addition of acetic acid, the thiosulphate is titrated with iodine. 
The results show excellent agreement with those obtained indirectly 
by oxidation of the sulphur with bromate and bromide (Treadwell 
andMayr). N. H. H, 

Beterunmatioii of Polythionic Acids in Piresence of One 
Another. A, Kuetbbaceeb and K. Bittneb {-Z. anorg . Ohem ,, 
1925, 142, 119 — ^129). — ^A volumetric method is describe for the 
determination together of the radicals \ and 

By treatment with excess of mercuric chloride, all the radicals 
react to give four eqpiivalents of acid for each moL of polythion- 
ate, 2^+^Os''+3H^+4HaO«^Hg3S2Cl2+4Cl'+8H-+2a:S. Thus 
titration with sodium hy<froxide solution gives the total poly- 
thionate. On treatment of another portion with excess of sodium 
sulphite solution, the reactions S4Og"+SO3"=S3O0"+S2O3" and 
S50g'^+2S03"^^0e''+2S203'^ occur, and after remove of the 
excess of sulphite with formaldehyde the thiosulphate may be 
titrated with iodine. A third portion is treated with pota^um 
cyanide solution, giving S40 a"+ 3CN'4-H20=S04"+CNS'+ 
2HCN+S3O3" and SfiOe''+4£®r'+H^O=SO/'+2aNS'+2HC^ 
SgOj". If the original solution (X)ntains x, y, and z mols. of tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-thionate, respectively, and the three titrations 
axe a mols. of sodium hydiroxide and b and c mols. of iodine, then 
x:=ii[4t--c, 6, ai^ The results are in satisfactory 

agreement with the theoretical when arbitrary mixtures of the 
pure substances are used and with results obtained by certain 
other methods. N. H. H. 

[Quantitative] Separation ci Selenium and Tdhnntim by 
Sulphur Dioxii^ in Hydrochloric Add Soluticm. V. Lbbhee 
and C- H. Kao (J. Amer. Ckem, Soc:, 1925, 47, 769—772).— 
Selenium is precipitated by sulphur dioxide ihom cold solutions 
of the two oxides in concentrate hydrochloric acid, washed with 
concentrated hydrochlmic acid, water, and finally with alcohol 
and ether, care being tahen to remove the last traces of water. 
The precipitate is dried fm Z or 4 hrs. at 30—40® and finally for 
2 hrs. at 120 — 130°. Tellurium is pr^ipitated from the con- 
centrated filtrate by the sulphur dioxide-hydrazine hydrochloride 
method previously described (A., 1908, ii, 426), washed with hot 
wato am idoohol, and finally dried at 105®, J. S. C. 

Beternulnation Nitrogen by KjeldahTs Method ; an 
Attempt at Generalisation and One Source of Error. P. 
Pleuby and H. Levaltikb (BuB. 80 c, chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 330 — 
335). — In the determinatimi of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl-Gunning 
n^thod, using potassium sulphate, some nitrogen is always lost 
as {70% in the case of plmylhydrazme) and some is lost in 
unknown form (about 28% with piperidine). Carbon 
1^^ is always product, so that the mechanism of the reaction 
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must inTolve maioly a process of reduction (cf. A., 1924, ii, 273; 
this voL, il, 66). S. K. T. 

Preparation of Nessler’s Solution. R. C. Fbedebick 
(Analysi, 1925, 50, 183). — ^Increasing age does not increase the 
sensitiveness of Nessler’s solution, and the maximum effect following 
from sensitising the reagent by means of saturated mercuric chloride 
solution lasts only for 2 hrs. D. G. H. 

Determination of Phosphoric Acid in Metabolic Investig- 
ations. C. Schmitt-Keahmer. — (See i, 613.) 

Qualitative Microanalysis- II. F. Feigl (Mihrochem., 1924, 
2, 186 — 188). — ^Addition of ammonium molybdate followed by 
a strongly acid solution of stannous chloride to a hydrochloric 
acid solution containing phosphoric acid, but free from arsenic 
acid, produces a brown to yellow colour, and on shaking the mixture 
with amyl alcohol the latter is coloured blue if o^y 1 part of 
phosphoric acid is present in 1,250,0(K) parts of solution. 

[Magnesium salts, when boil^ with ^coholic potassium hydr- 
oxide and diphenylcarbazide, yield a red precipitate insoluble in 
hot water; to detect traces of magnesium, the solution must be 
filtered and the paper washed with hot water to remove the soluble 
potassium salt. 

Bismuth nitrate solutions yield characteristic orange-yeUow, 
crystalline precipitates with pyrogalloi and tribromopyrogallol ; 
le^ does not inl^ere in the test. 

Barium and strontium salts give red precipitates with sodium 
rhodizonate in neutral solution ; the strontium compound is 
readily soluble in 1% hydrochloric acid, whilst the barium com- 
pound is turned scarlet by the acid. By converting the barium 
into chromate before testing with the reagent, strontium may be 
detected in presence of barium. [Cf. B., 1925, 340.] A. E. P. 

Double-reacting Turmeric Paper. W. Beinsmaid (/tkZ. 
Eng. Chem,^ 1925, 17, 264). — ^When the paper is prepared as 
described, the effect of boric acid is, as usual, to change the colour 
to pink or cherry-red, but a confirmatoiy reaction is now possible, 
in that this colour is turned to a clear blue by the action of 
0-lA^-sodium hydroxide. [Cf. B., 1925, 342.] W. A. S. 

Volumetric Determination ol Small Quantities of Carbon 
in Tungsten. W. J. King (J. Armr. Ckem. Soc., 1925, 47, 
615— -621). — ^The method depends on the combustion of tungsten 
in pure oxygen, passage of the products of combustion into a 
special absorption apparatus containing hot O-OlA^-barium hydr- 
oxide solution, and titration of the cold, filtered solution with 
O-OlA’-hydrochloric acid, using thymolphthalein as indicator. 
The special absorption apparatus provides for the complete 
absorption of carbon dioxide, the precipitation and filtration of 
barium carbonate in the hot ^lution, and finaRy a meth 
titrating the exce^ of barium hydroxide without teansfen^ 4^ 
a second vessel. The addition of 15% of ethyl alcohol and 1% 
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of barium chloride to the standard O-OliV^-solutions is recom- 
mended. The combustion furnace is maintained at 700 — 1000®, 
and 65® is selected as the most suitable temperature for the barium 
hydroxide solution from considerations of minimum corrosion of 
the glass, complete absorption of carbon dioxide, and coagulation 
of the precipitated barium carbonate. J. S. C. 

Determination of Carbon in Organic Substances. A. 
Desgbez and B. Vivabio {(JompL re?wf., 1925, 180, 886 — 890). — 
By the action of a large excess of potassium ^chromate and sul- 
phuric acid, the carbon of organic matter is oxidised to carbon 
dioxide, which is absorbed % weighed potassium hydroxide; 
before absorption, the vapours are passed over potassium ferro- 
cyanide and borax to remove the volatile chlorine and nitrogen 
d^vatives, and then over heated cupric oxide to complete the 
oxidation. The method is recommended for the determination 
of carbon in blood. [Cf. B,, 1925, 342.] F. M. H. 

Conuditions for Applying the Argentosidphocbromic 
Method in Determining Carbon. L. J. Simon {fiompt, rmd.^ 
1924, 179, 975 — 911 i cf. A., 1924, ii, 567, and previous abstracts). 
— ^The determining factors in the sulphochromic oxidation of 
organic compounds are the relative quantity of silver dichromate 
and the time of heating. Experiments with benzaldehyde, salioyl- 
aldehyde, and cinnamaldehyde show that if one of these factors 
is changed, the other varies in the opposite sense. The author 
recommendk the use of 4-0 g. of silver dichromate for each 0-2 g. 
of the substance to be oxidised and heating fear 30 mins, at 100® 
or 12-0 g. and 4 mins., but recognises that the method is empirical. 

H. J.E. 

Absorption d Carbon Monoxide. !L Critical Compariscm 
of some Methods Ihnployed in Gas Analysis. H. E. Ambx^eb. 
H. Advantages of Usn^ Hot Beagent. T. C. SuttOk and 
H. E, Ambbto (AniiZ^, 1925, 50, 167 — l74).~Acid cuprous 
chloride solution was not satisfactory but ammoniacal cuprous 
chloride solution effected complete ah^ption ol carbon monoxide, 
provided ttot it had not previoofity al^rbed more than 5% of 
its voluine of the gas. Cuprous oxide in sulphuric acid containing 
dbo Isrought about complete absorption, but at a 
dower rate. The time may, however, be reduce to 3 mins, by 
iislp^tliesdiiticmata tm about 60®. [Cf. B., May29th.3 

D.aH. 

Seff03tB$^£m and DetemdnaMon cff the ABrali Metals, using 
I^eraihExrio Acid. I, Solubilities of the Perchlorates of the 
Aiisali Metels in Mixed Oxganie Solvmxts. G. F. Smith (7. 
Atiwar. Ciem. Soc.^ 1925, 47, 762 — 769). — The solubilities of sodium, 
pola^imn, rubid^ aM ammonium perchlorate, sodium 

^imhydrate, ai^ fithium perchlorate trihy<^ have 
been determined in various mixtures of methyl, ethyl, and n-butyi 
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alcoiol with ethyl acetate. The salts fall into two groups, the 
readfly soluble sodium, lithium, and ammonium salts, and the 
sparingly soluble potassium, rubidium, and caesium salts. The 
solubility data are discussed from the point of view of the separ- 
ation and determination of the alkali metals, and it is shown that 
the use of mixed solvents has many advantages over that of 
individual solvents (A., 1923, ii, 239). J. S. C. 

Separation and Determination of the Alkali Metals Using 
Perchloric Acid. II. Precise Determination of the in- 
sotuhle Alkali Metal Perchlorates. G. P. Smith and J. F. 
Ross («/. Atner, Chem- Soc., 1925, 47, 774 — 781; cf. preceding 
abstract). — ^The alkali chlorides, free from ammonium salts, are 
evaporated with perchloric acid and then taken twice to dr^ess 
on the hot plate. The soluble sodium or lithium salts are removed 
by extraction with one of the mixed solvents previously studied. The 
insoluble potassium, rubidium, or caesium perchlorate is dried to 
constant weight at 350°. The evaporation of the chlorides with 
excess of perchloric acid results in the concentration of the latter 
to 72-5%, in which the perchlorates are freely soluble. Photo- 
micrographs show that the perchlorates crystallise from such 
solutions in long, tubular crystals, in the hollow parts of which 
mother-iiquOT is frequently enclosed. The extent of acid occlusion 
is usually very small. Previous methods for the perchlorate 
separatlcm are shown to have appeared exact as the result of a 
fcrtuitous compensation of errors. J. S. C. 

Determixxation of Potassimn in Potassium Salts as Per- 
chlorate. A. VtiBTHBiM {Chem. Weekblad, 1925, 22, 138— 
140). — ^With suitable precautions, the method yields very accurate 
r^ults. Potassium perchlorate is insoluble in 96% alcohol con- 
taining 3 c.c. of 50% perchloric acid per litre; the mimTniiTn 
quantity of neutral 96% alcohol must be used for the final wash- 
liquid, since if neutral alcohol saturated with the perdUorate be 
ui^ the results are too high. Barium perchlorate is very soluble 
in 96% alcohol contaimng the above quantity of perchl<Mio acid; 
40 O.C. dissdlve 28 g. Even in pre^nce of other salts, the results 
are accurate if sulphates be carefully removed. S. I. L. 

Beactiaa for Magnesium and Calcium and for Rubidium 
and Gs^um. E. Mtomahh {Oesterr. Chem.-Ztg., 1925, 28, 
42 — 44; cf. A., 1924, i, 20). — The caesium magnesium ferrocyanide 
luwipitate is a fine wldte powder, practically insoluble in water ; 
it is a mixture of composition approximately corresponding w4th 
the formula GsaMg^e2(GN)i^4H20. The sensitiveness for varying 
proporticms of the reagents is given. S. I. L, 

Sepaapatkm of Small Quantities of Calciam from 
Amounts of Magnesium. B. BBrnKoOraw 
^, 241),— For the deterainathm of lea^ than 5% of calcium 
in ma^aesites^ thn meihod of . 1912, 

gives sufficiently accurate results in a shorter t^e tb^ ' 
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Bodt aad Kmdscher (this toL, ii, 158), but no comparative figures 
of the two methods are given. A. R. P. 

Oxalate Separation of Calcium and Magnesium. G. Lotf 
(Z. anal, Chem., 1925, 65, 439 — 448).— The presence of ammonium 
chloride and too great an excess of ammonium oxalate tends to 
cause cO'precipitation of magnesium from solutions conta ining 
much magnesium in the presence of little calcium. In the absence 
of ammonium chloride and by using only a very slight excess of 
ammonium oxalate and digesting the liquid for 1 — 2 hrs. on the 
water-bath, good separations of calcium from relatively large 
amounts of magnesium may be effected in one operation. In the 
usual course of analysis, the solution from which the calcium is 
to be precipitated generally contains a quantity of ammonium 
chloride ; in such cas^, the boiling, slightly ammoniacal solution 
is treated drop by drop with a saturated ammonium oxalate solu- 
tion from a burette until a drop of the clear liquor shows the 
presence of an excess of the reagent in a spot with calcium 
nitrate solution. The precipitate is collect^ after digestion for 
1 hr. on the water-bath. From acetic acid solutions, considerable 
co-precipitation of magnesium takes place, even under the most 
carefully controlled conditions. A. R. P. 

Fractional Crystallisation of Radioactive Substances. W» 
Chlopin (Z. anorg, Chem,^ 1925, 143, 97 — 117 ; ci. A., 1924, 
ii, 42), — ^The fractional cr 3 ?stailisation of barium-radium salts 
by evaporation of the solution can be successfully replaced by 
fractional precipitation of the ^ven solution by increasing the 
concentration of the anion. Acids dr salts which contain the 
same anion as the terium-radium salt, and form no double or 
complex compoimds with this, may be used. Precipitants 
which favour hydrate formation are of special value. It is 
found that the "‘ooefScient of enrichment” is approximately 
only dependent on the relative mass of the precipitated barium 
salt in the case of chtorides, bromides, and nitrates. The frac- 
tional precipitation of the chicaides by means of hydrochloric acid 
has b^n utilised fm: the separation of radium from barium on 
the large scale. The fractional crystsJIisation or precipitation of 
the nitrates leads to a cohceniration of radium in the solid phase, 
and thus to a gradual separation of radium from barium. The 
distribution of radium between solid and liquid phases follows 
approximately the Nemst-Berthelot distribution law. The value 
of the coefficient of enrichment ” is different according as the 
fractionatimi m brought about by partial precipitation or by partial 
crystalimiion of the barium-radium salt. L. L. B. 

Vbliim^ric Deterroination of Zinc. E. Beyke {BuM. 8oc, 
<Mm. Bdg,, im5, 34, 38—41; cl this voL, ii, 69).— In the 
SdbaS^ method {for which the author suggests the unambiguous 
name “ ¥ieille-Montagne ” method), a small error is involved 
in tte incomplete separation of zinc with non, aluminium, and 
mangaa^se Wdroxidas by ammonia in the presets of ammonium 
: salts. J.W.B. 
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Separation of Zinc and Nickel by Hydrogen SulpMde. A. 

Ejucno and [Mme.] A. Lassieub {Ccmpt Tend., 1925, 180, 517 — 
519) —The Pk values necessaiy for the precipitation of zinc and 
nickel by hydrogen sulphide are determined with a view to obtain 
a satisfactory separation of these two metals by this reagent. 
In the case of nickel, when hydrogen sulphide is passed for 45 mins., 
the TTiirtiTYnini value is 2*80, whilst the corresponding value for 
the quantitative precipitation of zinc is 2*4, and thus separation 
is not possible in a short time. If the gas be passed for 1 hr. and 
the solution left for a further 12 hrs., nickel is precipitated from 
solutions with Ph> 2*0, whilst zinc requires pn 1‘35 for complete 
precipitation; again, the margin is too small to allow the separ- 
ation to be trustworthy. The presence of ammonium sulphate 
does not affect the precipitation of nickel, but in the case of zinc 
the presence of this salt (10 g. per litre) causes precipitation to 
commence at pa 1*0, and to be quantitative at p± 2*4. J. W. B. 

Electroanal 3 rtical Determination of Cadmium in Sulpburic 
Acid Solutions. E. Buttgekbaoh {Z. anal. Ghem., 1925, 65, 
452 — 455), — Cadmium may be deposited electrolytically on a 
stationary cathode from a solution contai n in g 6 g. of potassium 
hydrogen sulphate in 200 c.c. by the use of a rotating anode and 
an EM.F. of 3*8 volts. With small amounts of cadmium a 
cadmium-plated cathode should be used with a stationary anode. 

A.R.P. 

Separation of the Bare-earths by Basic Precipitation, 
imx. Preparation of Pure Yttrium Oxide. W. Prakbtl 
{Z* unorg. Chem., 1925, 143j 211 — ^284). — ^The solubilities of yttrium 
oxide in N-, 2A-, SA'-, 4iV"-, and 5A^-ammonium nitrate solutions, 
at temperatures up to 100®, alone and in presence of zinc and 
cadmium nitrates, are recorded. In absence of heavy metals, 
the solubilities are lower (one-third to one-half) than the solu^ 
bilities of samaria, the weakest base of the ceria group. The presence 
of cadmium nitrate raises the solubilities considerably, that 
of zinc nitrate much more ; in this, 3 rfctria behaves differently from 
the oeria earths, the solubilities of which in ammonium nitrate 
solutions are greater in presence of cadmium nitrate than of zinc 
nitrate. Yttrium is readily concentrated by taking advantage 
of these solubility differences ; of three crude ytteum fractions 
obtained by this fractional basic precipitation, the most basic was 
further treated by bromate fractionation; yttrium from the most 
soluble fractions contained only a trace of holmium and gave an 
atomic weight 89*09. The middle and least basic fractions were 
treated by bromate fractionation, followed again by basic pre- 
cipitation fractionation; the yttrium so obtained had ah atomic 
weight 88*95, and its Y^-ray spfectrum gave no rare-earth lines 
other than those* of that element. The l^t traces of erbium in 
this yttrium were removed by the ferrocyanide method; the fingi : 
product showed no ateorption lines in a thickness of ^ cm. ^ 
the cohcentrated nitrate solution. The feirc^^yanMe precipi^ 
is carried out in presence of ammonia or zinc nitrate to asa^/ 
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filtration ; the precipitate is dried and ignited, the residue extracted 
with nitric acid, and the earths precipitated as oxalates. 

S.I.L. 

Goppelsroeder's Reaction for Aluminlimi and its Applic- 
ation in Micrpchemistry. E. Schaotl [MilcTochem,, 1924, 2, 
174 — 185). — Aluminium s^ts in neutral solution yield a char- 
acteristic green fluorescence with alcoholic solutions of morin 
(tetrahydroxyflavonol) due to the formation of the neutral salt 
Ai(Ci 5 H 507 ) 3 , Mneral and organic acids, except acetic, reduce 
the sensitivity appreciably. If the test is carried out in a dark 
room and the solution viewed through a Tswett’s luminoseope 
{Z, phyBikal. Chem,^ 36, 450), as little as 0-0000001 mg. of aluminium 
in 10 c.c. of solution is reaffly detected; the method is therefore 
as delicate as the spectrographic test. Iron and chromium salts 
give dark-coloured, colloidal precipitates with the reagent, but 
these may be separated by filtration through a filter-candle and 
the filtrate tested for fluorescence in the luminoseope. Manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, and zinc salts do not interfere. Morinsulphonic 
acid, which is readily soluble in water, may be used in place of 
morin itself without appreciably affecting the sensitivity of the 
test and, in this case, the presence of mineral acids has a much 
less marked inhibiting power on the development of the fluorescence. 

A. R. P. 

Deterzninaticni of Large Qizaatities of Manganese by 
Titratiim PernoumopliospbiHic Acid. T. Heczko {Z. 

anorg. Chem.i 1025, 14^ 1^—142).— By the action of pennono- 
phoephoiio add, m^pared from pboc^horic add, phosphorus 
pentoxide, and hydrogen peix>xide, in acad soiutkm on manganese 
salts, a stable complex compound d tervaJ^t maz^anese is olSalned 
in solution. After oom|4et6 oxidation of the marganese, the 
excess of the oxidismg agent decomposes in a short time. lodo- 
meiaric tatratSon is employed, [<S. jB., May ^th.] L. L. B. 

Certain and. Exact Establishment of the End-point in the 
Titration of Manganese. O. Baobx 1^, 49, 

257).— In the iitration of manganese by Vplhard’s method, the 
md-point is ma&ked, esp^ially if much iron is present, by 
the presence of findy-divided suspended particles which do not 
settle well. In these cases, a portion of the solution should be 
iSItered by suction through an asbestos filter and the colour of tl^ 
fibrote eompaired with a standard made by with 0-1 c.c. 

<ff pertaangahate a volume of water equal to the volume of the 
sdintim titrated. If the end-point is not yet reached, the 
fibiate h retmened to the main sotutl<m and the process repealed. 

use, the asbesfm should be igoited, then washed suoceasivdbr 
WiSi hifdmdikirm acid, water, dilute permanganate, and water 
again to enmire the abe^aoe of redumng compoumis. A. R; P. 

B eac t ion Potaseiim Peu roa n ^ 

; Pm^oodid^ in IPresesce oi Anunconimn Au 

Tasiastajev (2^. anorsf. i^, 143, 118— 124),— Pofea^hjai 
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permanganate is reduced by hydrogen peroxide in the presence 
of ammonium sulphate : 2E5^044-3fNH4)2S04+5H202=K2S04+ 
2MnS04-f8H20+502+6NH3. The ammonia set free can be 
determined with standard sulphuric acid, and the titre of the 
permanganate thus calculated. For an exact determination of 
the end-point of the reaction the use of methyl-red is recommended. 

L. L. B. 

Croneral Application of the Alloxantin Reaction for Ferric 
Iron. G. Deijiges {Compt, rend., 1925, 180, 519 — 520). — ^The 
blue colour produced by the action of ferric i^ts on alloxantin 
in alkaline solutions serves as a sensitive test for ferric iron and 
as a means for its colorimetric determination. The reagent con- 
sists of Od g. of alloxailtm dissolved in 10 c.c. of ^-sodium hydr- 
oxide solution (if rose-coloured the solution is first boiled to destroy 
the colour and rapidly cooled). A distinct blue colotir is developed 
on adding 1 c.c. to 2 c.c. of a solution containing 0-001 g. of ferric 
iron per htre. By using five times these quantities and examining 
the colour through a long column, a few tenths of 1 mg. per litre 
can be detected. The presence of tartaric and citric acids, which 
prevents the use of sahcylic, thiocyanic, and even Prussian-blue 
tests, seems favourable to the alloxantin reaction. J. W. B. 

Electro 32 ietric Titrations. Use of Titanous Chloride for 
Ore Analysis. A. McMtllan and W. C. Feegusok (J. Soc. 
Cli^. IfwI., 1925, 44, 141— 142 t).— I n the analysis of iron ore, 
ferrous iron is oxidie^ with bromine; manganese is determined 
by oxidising the solution of the ore with ammonium persulphate, 
adding ammonia in excess, dissolving the precipitate containing 
manganese dioxide in the least possible quantity of acid ferrous 
ammonium sulphate solution, and determining the amount of iron 
oxidised by electrometric titiation. The resets agree with those 
obtaaned by more tedious methods. F. B* 

Separaticm of Nickel and Iron in Presence of Chromium 
by Blectrcdysis. E. Rousseau (Ckim. et Ind., 1925, 13, 199 — 
201 ). — ^Ihe eleotiolytic deposition of nickel from an alkaline solution 
of its salts is prevented, in presence of chromium, by the simultan- 
eous formation of ammonium chromate. This can be avoided by 
the addition of ammonium oxalate to the solution before electrolysis 
together with ammonium citrate to retain iron in solution. With 
tins and other precautions, the electrolytic method is accurate when 
applied to the analysis of chromium alloys or their solutions* [Of. 
S., 1925, 341.] C.I. 

Determination of Thorium-X F. GA^soiSfi (Compi. rend., 
1924, 179, 963—965). — The preeipitat^ regent used for other 
substances which may be present is either hydrogen peroxide or 
ammonia; both leave the thorium-X in solution but accompanied 
in former case by its active deik>sit, is In paart ; 

earned down the precipitate and f <mr oi* 
necessary to effect a good sepsu^at^n; tl^% more 
using hydrogen peroxide. Tim v^^ls cKmtidning tiie 
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mixture and the thorinm-X, evaporated to dryness, are compared 
in an ionisation chamber protect^ by lead. The results obtained 
for the thorium-X are mcdified by the factor 0-88, which is calcu- 
lated from the increase and subsequent decrease of the radiation 
from the separated product, which attains a maximum after 2-50 
days. H. J. E. 

Gormanium, X. Determination of Germ a niu m . E. B. 
JoHXSOif and L. M. Deknis {/. Araer. Chem. Soe,, 1925, 47, 7^ — 
793). — ^The metal is precipitated from acid solutions as the disul- 
phide, the precipitate d^solved in ammonia, oxidised with 3% 
hydrogen peroxide, and weighed as the dioxide. J. S. C. 

Diphenylamine as Indicator in the Reduction of Vanadic 
Acid. K. H. FuEMAif (Zwd. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 314 — 316). — 
In titrating vanadic acid with ferrous sulphate, diphenyiamine can 
be used as indicator, as in the analogous determination df chromic 
acid (cf. Knop, A., 1924, ii, 351). A small correction must be made 
for the vanadic acid consumed in oxidising the diphenyiamine to the 
blue compound that actually serves as indicator. Vanadium in 
ores and steels may be determined by Willard and Fenwick's methods 
(A., 1923, ii, 187) using this indicator. W. A. S. 

Use of Pyrogallol in the Gravimetric Determination of 
Bismuth and its Separation ht>m Lead. F. Feigl and H. 
Oedelt (Z. amd. Chem., 1925, 65, 448 — 451).— The solution of the 
two metals as nitrates is treated with ammonia until a faint turbidity 
is produced, heated to boiling, and treated with a slight excess of 
pyrogallol. The heavy, yellow, crystalline precipitate havmg the 
composition C^HgOgBi is collect^ on a Gooch crucible, washed with 
very dilute nitric acid, then with cold water, dried at 110®, and , 
weighed ; it contains 62-84% Bi. The lead is recover^ from the 
filtrate by saturation with hydrogen sulphide and is converted into 
sulphate for weighing. A. E. P. 

Electrometric Titration of Bismuth alone and together 
with Lead. E. Zijm. and A. Eaxtch (Z, anorg. Chem., 1924, 
139, 397 — 410).— Bismuth solutions can be rea&y titrated by 
reduction from the tervalent condition to metal by means of titanous 
chloride solution, the end-point being determine electrometrically 
in the usual way. The best results are obtained in 3% hydrochloric 
acid or in acetic adki solution, the precipitation of basic bismuth 
chloride being prevented by the ad^tion of sodium chloride, and 
titanic acid by the addition of tartaric acid. Sulphates are without 
infiuence, but niteates must be absent. The operation can be carried 
out in the same way in the pesenoe of lead. Owing to the ease of 
oxMaticmi of the finely-divided bismuth, the titration must be 
earned out m an inert atmosphere. H. T. 

PreGi{ntatiou dl Tantalum and Niobium hy Cupferron ” 
and Qmir Separatiem from Irou. H. Pxed (Cowtpi. rend., 
1924, 179, 897— 899).— -The method of Weiss and Landecker (A., 
1909, h, 942) for separation <A iron may be used in the case of 
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tantalum and niobium by dissolving the freshly-precipitated hydr- 
oxides in oxalic acid and adding tartaric acid to the solution/ It 
is then boiled and the iron precipitated as sulphide in the manner 
recommended {loc. cit.). The precipitate is filtered off, the filtrate 
acidified with sulphuric acid, boiled, and again filtered. When 
quite cold, the filtrate is shaken vigorously with cupferron,’’ the 
end of the reaction being indicated by the appearance of a white 
film at the surface of the liquid. The precipitate, which contains 
all the tantalum and niobium, also titanium if present, is filtered 
off, washed with water containing a little sulphuric acid, dried, and 
calcined. This method as compared with that of Thornton (A. , 1914, 
ii, 583) gives a more complete separation, and does not necessitate 
prolonged boiling. H. J. E. 

Determination of Palladimn. H. E. Zschiegneb {Ind, Eng. 
Chem., 1925, 17, 294). — The sample, e.g., of technical platinum, is 
dissolved in aqua regia and evaporated to dryness; the chlorides 
obtained are dissolved in water and treated at 80® with sodium 
nitrite in excess. The cooled solution is made just alkaline with 
sodium carbonate ; gold, silver, and base metals are so precipitated. 
The palladium in the cold filtrate is now precipitated as the com- 
pound with dimethylglyoxime. [Cf. B., 1925, 341.] W. A. S. 

Ruthenium Pentafluoride. Separation of Platinum and 
Ruthenium. O, Rijef and E. Vidic {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 
143, 163 — 182 ). — A solution containing platinum and ruthenium, 
when made alkaline with sodium hy^oxide solution containing 
glycerol, toiled, then kept 1 hr. after addition of sodium hydroxide 
and bromine, and finally warmed, deposits the platinum quantita- 
tively ; the ruthenium is precipitated from the filtrate as sulphide. 
By a modification of the method, fluorine may also be determined. 
In the preparation of pure ruthenium pentafluoride, the powdered 
metal, prepared from ruthenium tetroxide, is heated with fluorine 
at about 280° in an apparatus previously used by Ruff and Tschireh 
(A., 1913, ii, 416). It is a dark green, transparent mass, m. p. 
101°, b. p. 270 — ^275°; 2*963. It is readily decomposed by 

water, yielding the tetroxide. Concentrated hydrochloric acid 
yields fct the tetrachloride; on boiling, further evolution of 
chlorine takes place. VigOTOus interaction takes place with chloro- 
form and carbon tetracmoride. L. L. B. 

Deierzxiinatioxi of Ethyl Alcohol. A. Asteuo and Rabet {Ann. 
Fmlsif.^ 1925, 196, 165 — 171).— Small proportions of ethyl alcohol 
{0.15ljQ.25 c.c.%) may be accurately determined by oxidation with 
alkaline permanganate solution. The active oxygen content of the 
hot alkafiim permanganate solution is first determined by addition 
of excess of oxalic acid, followed by sulphuric acid and titration 
with permanganate ; the process is then repeated on another sample 
afteradditioncff the alcoholic liquid. [Of. B,, May 29th.] D. G. H. 

dtohonine as a Tannin Precipitant, with Special Referento 
to the Ajdalysls Catch and. Craxnhier^ D. HoofeBt 
1925, 50, 16^— 166).— The cinchonine method for the detennh^on 
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of tannin {Chapman, J. Brewing, 1907, 13, 646 — 667 ; 1909, 
15, 360—374; J. Soc. Chem. hid,, 1908, 27, 135; 1909, 28, 619) 
may be used to diSerentiate the proportion of catecMn and tannin 
in commercial samples of cutch and gambier, since the catechin 
is not affected by the addition of cinchonine sulphate whereas it is 
largely absorbed by hide powder. [Cf. B., May 29th.] D. G. H. 

Use of liilitclieli’s Ferrous Tartrate Reagent in Qualitative 
Analysis. A. H. Ware {Analyst, 1925, 50, 127—130). — A 
practical method of classifying pyrogaUol-tannin substances is based 
on the colorations formed after either adding acetic acid subse- 
quently to the addition of Mitchell’s ferrous tartrate reagent (A., 

1923, ii, 188), boiling, and cooling, or making the solution or extract 

in the presence of acetic acid, cooling, and adding the ferrous tartrate 
reagent. Gallic acid, the bark and leaves of Barmmdis virginica, 
logwood, bearberry leaves, and commercial cloves give no definite 
blue or violet colours ; certain ellagitannin extractives give colloidal 
black precipitates or green colorations, whilst a bluish-violet coloim 
is ^ven by commercially pure gallotannic acid, certain galls, divi- 
divi, valonia, true sumach, etc. Ordinary gallotannin may thus 
be detected in gallic acid. [Cf. B,, 1925, 302.] D. G. H. 

DiSerentiatiou of the Naphthols, and Condensation Pro- 
duct of a-Naphthdl with Formald^yde. A. Zampabo {Boll. 
Chim. Farm., 1925, 64, 97 — 100). — ^The two naphthols may be 
differentiated by means of their colour reactions with (i) sulphuric 
acid in alcoholic solution containing hydrogen peroxide, and (ii) 
formaldehyde in presence of hydrochloric acid. 

The di-a-naphthyimethane obtaini^ by the condensation of 
oc-naphthol in alcoholic solution with formaldehyde in presence of 
hydi^hloric acid readily undergoes oxidation to amaphthyl- 
naphthylidenemethane ( ?), which is a red compoimd turned blue 
by alkali and may be us^ as an indicator. [Cf. 1925, 278.] 

T. H. P. 

Detection and Determination of Small Amounts of 
a-Naphthol in ^NaphthoL T, Callah (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1925, 44, 125 — ’127t). — ^A n examination of the sensitiveness of 
the v^ous tests for oc-naphthol shows that it can be detected when 
present to the following minimal extents in p-naphthoi Dane’s 
test {L'Unian jjharm., 1^, 50, 1), 5% ; Driver’s test {J. Soc. Chem. 
Jiid., 1924, 43, 2G6t), 1%; Leger’s test (A., 1897, ii, 526), 0-5% ; 
a modified B.P. test (cf. AnncUen, 152, 281), the Volcy-Bouoher test 
(A., 1008, iij 990) and the Artzberger test {Pharm. J., 1903, 70, 89), 
<h2%; md the lietaaann and ftochazka tests (A., 1899, ii, 65; 

1924, n, 70), 0-1%. The two last-named methods may also be 

^]^yed for the determination with the same limiting concentra- 
Uxm cf not lees than 0-1% of a-naphthol present. l». F. H. 

I>eleraoinatiou the Ipdixm Number of Cholesterol. 

* Dam {BieeAeiii. -Z., 1924, 152, 101 — ^110). — eomparative investig- 
athm vwbus methods of determining the iodine number & 
efaolesteiol. The methods of HanuSj Cf Winkler, and the pyridihe 
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sulphate-dibromide method are preferred to those of Hiibl, Waller, 
Wijs, and Obermhller. The most trustworthy is the pjTidine 
sulphate method, the least so those of Obermtiller and Wijs — ^the 
latter giving values which may vary greatly with the excess of 
iodine used. J. P. 

Preparation of Fehling*s Solution for the Volumetric 
Deteiroination of Reducing Sugars. J. H. Lane and L. 
Eynon (J. 8oc. Ohern, Ind,^ 1925, 44, 150 — 152t). — ^In the deter- 
mination of reducing sugars, using the method and tables previously 
published (A., 1923, ii, 193), a control titration with invert-sugar is 
desirable, since errors up to 0*7% may be incurred owing to the 
copper sidphate pentahydrate containing excess of moisture. F. B. 

Volumetric Determination of Invert-sugar by Reduction in 
Presence of Sucrose. M. A. H. van ben Hout, P. A. Neeteson, 
and E. L. van Scherfenbeeg {Chevi, Weekhlad, 1925, 22, 126 — 132 ; 
cf. this vol., ii, 74). — ^The reduction of cupric compounds in alkaline 
solution by sucrose reaches a maximum at a concentration of 4 g. of 
sucrose in 100 c.c. of reaction liquid and then rapidly diminishes ; 
if tartrates are present, the maxi m um is at 8 g. of sucrose per 100 c.c., 
and with increasing concentration of sucrose the diminution is 
very gradual. Theoretical explanations are advanced. This 
behaviour is altered by the presence of invert-sugar; the cuprous 
oxide precipitated by a given quantity of invert-sugar in presence 
of tartrate increases continuously with the amount of sucrose 
present, the increase being very great at high concentrations of 
invert-sugar, but in absence of tartrate the effect is reversed ; the 
influence of sucrose in absence of tartrate disappears at a definite 
concentration of invert-sugar. The methods in use are reviewed 
in the light of these results, and a procedure is laid down by which a 
control t^, a titration with the sample, which must contafe sucrose 
in specified concentration, and a titration with sucrose feee from 
invert-sugar, are carried out, the results being obtained from tabl^. 

S.I. L. 

Determination of Invez*t-sugar in Presence of Sucrose, 
and Development of Invert-sugar in Sucrose Solutions. H. 
ScHOOEL (CAem. Weekblad, 1925, 22, 132 — 134; cf, preceding 
abstract). — ^Luff’s solution of copper sulphate, citric acid, and 
sodium hydrogen carbonate is much less readily reduced by sucrose 
tiban Fehling’s solution ; the reduction by sucrose is proportional 
to the time of boiling and a constant correction may therefore 
'h0 applied. Using this reagent, the inyersion of sucrose in distilled 
of jpH 5 observed by van den Hout and others (this vol., ii, 74) 
emdd not be confirmed. S. I. L. 

Detection ol &naB Quai^^ cit Forxnaldehyde in Cases of 
Masoning. C. Gmaixorro 

for fbrmaMehyde may applied dhecUy to pieces 
sterna^ waff (^mbihaiion form^ by the 

^ and ,1116 i»aperaes,^£4^^^ toifeter. 
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Gxavinsatric Determination of fixe lodixie-Broi^^ 

L. W. WnmLEB {Pharm. Zenir.^ 1925, 241—244). — rapid 

gravimetric method of determining the iodine-bromine number of 
oils and fats is described (cf. Wilder, A., 1922, ii, 534; Becker, 
A., 1923, ii, 886; Sabalitschka and Dietrich, A., 1924, ii, 707; 
Oestermann, B., 1924, 719; Kopke, A., 1925, ii, 246). Bromine 
dissolved in a mixture of acetic acid and carbon tetrachloride is 
added to a weighed amount of the material in a shallow dish and 
the mixture is evaporated to dryness. In some cases one or, in 
others, two repetitions of this process are necessary. The evapor- 
ations are conducted in the dark, and, on the average, 1 /15th of the 
bromine is used for substitution in place of addition. The iodine- 
bromine value is calculated from the increase in weight of the 
material. The results obtained in the case of forty oils, fats, waxes, 
and fatty acids are tabulated. L. F. H. 

Deiemxmation of the Acetyl Value of Fats. E. Ande6 
{BuU. Soc, chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 335 — 339). — ^The author defines 
the acetyl value of an oil or fat as the number of mg. of acetic acid 
taken up in acetylation by 1 g. of the oil. The sample is heated 
with excess of acetic anhydride and xylene, the distillation of the 
excess being repeated twice at 175® by the addition of xylene. 
A coniarol sample is similarly heated with xylene alone, and the 
difference between the saponification values of the acetylated 
sample and the control, multiplied by 1*071, gives the true acetyl 
value of the ofl. The values obtained agree with those obtain^ 
by the method previously d^ribed (A;, 1^1, ii, 419). R. B, 

M2iux>-deterxxiimticms oi Ajceijl Groups. K. Fbeubek- 
BEBa and E. Webbb {Z, angew. Chem., 1925, 38, 280 — 285). — 
The compound is decomposed in absolute alcohol with toliiene- 
sulphonic acid, amd the ethyl acetate distilled off and determined 
by hydrolysis and titration; 0*05A-solutions of sodium hydroxide 
and stdphuric acid are employed, the former being standardised 
with succinic acid. About ^ mg. of the acetyl compound, 0*1 g, of 
toluenesulphonic acid, and 5 c.c. of absolute alcohol are required. 
The receiving flask is cooled with ice. If halogens are present, 
10 — 30 mg. of silver toluenestalphonate are added. The apparatus 
and procedure are described minutely. S. I. L. 

Detectiou of Methylamme in Presence of Excess of 
Ammonia. P. A. Valton (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 40 — 41), 
— ^Tfae is treated with 30 c.c. of 2A'-sodium hydbroxide, 

diluted to 80 c.c., and distilled through a Kjeldahl trap into 10 c.c. 
of a 0*6% alcoholic solution of chloro-2 : 4-dinit2obenzene. 
the distillate has increased this volume to ^ c.c., disrillation is 
stopped. On keeping for ^ his., 2 : 4-dMtromethylaniM 
sei«yrates, is recrystallised from alcohol, and id^tifed by the 
method of mixed m. p. No dinitroaniline separates in this time. 
By this method 0*02 g. of methylamine hydrochloride was detected 
in the presem^ of W g. of anunmnum chloride. L. J. H. 
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Determination of Aniline in Aqueous Solutions. C. M. 
Carsok {Ind. Eng, Chem., 1925, 17, 62 — 63). — ^Aqueous solutions 
containing from 0-1 to 2-0% of aniline are titrated with 0*liV"-sul- 
phuric acid, the best indicators being (in the order named) bromo- 
phenol-biue, ^-dimethylaminoazobenzene, and Congo-red. The 
end-point is found by comparing the colour with that of a standard 
solution of aniline which has been exactly neutralised with 
sulphuric acid and contains exactly the same quantity of indicator 
as is used in the titration. For solutions containing less than 0*1 ° o 
of aniline, the colorimetric methods are preferable. o-Toluidine can 
be thus determined with fair accuracy, but less favourable results 
are obtained with n-toluidine owing to its small solubility in water. 

W. T. K. B. 

Colorimetric Determination of Thiocyanates and Cyanates. 
K. C. Bailey and D. F. H. Bailey {Proc, Roy, Irish. Acad., 1924, 37, 
[B], 1 — 6). — ^The method of Spacu (A., 1923, ii, 40) for the detection 
of copper by formation of the compound Cu(SCN) 2 ,(C 5 H 5 N) 2 , and 
Werner’s application thereof (T,, 1923, 123, 2577) to the detection 
of cyanates are adapted for the colorimetric determination of 
thiocyanates and cyanates under comparable conditions. Ammonium 
cyanate may be determined in the presence of carbamide, but the 
method fails if disodium hydrogen phosphate, sodium hydrogen 
tartrate, sodium nitrite, sulphate, or cyanide, or thiocarbamide is 
present. {Cf. B., 1925, 313.] D. G. H 

Determination of the Composition of Phenol Nitration 
Products. L. Desveeqnes (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1925, [ii], 7, 
35 — 38).^ — After removal of any substances insoluble in 10% 
sodium carbonate solution at 50°, the amount of bromine absorb^ 
by the mono- and di-nitrophenols is determined by the Callan and 
Henderson method (A., 1922, ii, 524) and trinitrophenol as nitron 
picrate. The nitrat^ product is di^lved in a <nhite solution of 
sodium carbonate, sulphuric acid added in slight excess, and the 
mixture cooled. Any crystals of dinitrophenol are filtered off , 
10% nitron acetate solution is added, and the precipitate of nitron 
picrate left to form at 0°. [Cf. B., 1925, 199.] D. G. H. 

Gravimetric DetelmiaaticnL of Trinitrophenol and a 
Df lTF fu re of Picric Acid and Trinitrocresol. L. Desvebgnes 
{Ann. Chim. Amilyt., 1925, [ii], 7, 65 — 66). — ^The material may be 
dbsolved in a saturated solution of picric acid of known concentra- 
Um and either kept for 5 days and the crystals of picric acid collected 
and weighed, or the total weight of trinitrophenol and trinitro-m- 
©lesoldetcamiined in the filtered liquid. [Of. B., 1926, 339,] 

D.aH. 

Ifficro-dtete CTfHTia ti o n of Carbamide and Ammonium Salts. 
J. OoLSB.— (See i, 609.) 

Beterminal&ni of Drio AcM F, 1^: 

B. A. and G. Hurtee. — (S ee i, 6C6.) 
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Grant's Test for Sparteine. J. F. Couch (Amer, J. PAam., 
1925, 97, 38 — 39). — Grant's test for sparteine (A., 1921, ii, 71) is 
very specific, exciting no response from lupinine, spathnlatine, 
d-lupanine, cS-lupanine, liydroxylupanine, or nicotine. The test 
is conveniently modified thus : a strip of filter-paper is moistened 
with the chloroform extract of the a^moniacal solution of the 
alkaloid, allowed to dry, exposed to bromme fumes, then to ammonia 
fumes, and finally warmed, when the characteristic bright pink 
colour appears. B. F. 

Eistraction and Determination of lipoids in Cereal 
Products. 0. S. Ease: and I. K. (Ini. Eng. Chem.i 1925, 

17, 187 — 189), — ^Determination of the fat content of cereal materials 
by direct e:irtraction with ether yields less, than one-haK of the 
lipoid or ether-soluble material obtained by the ammoniacal extrac- 
tion method proposed. [Of. ‘►5., 1925, 224.] D. G, H. 

Determination of tlie Tyrosine Content of Proteins. HI. 
O. Fubth and A. Fisoheb (Biochem. Z,^ 1924, 154, 1 — ^23).~--It 
is confirmed that the methods previously describM (A., 19M, 
ii, 575) are unsatisfactory for tyrosine determination in protein. 
The Pierre-Thomas modification of the Millon reaction and the 
mercuric sulphate and nitrate precipitation methods are also 
unsuitable. By successive treatment of the sulphuric acid hydro- 
lysates with phosphotungsric acid, quinine sulphate, and sodium 
hydroxide solutions, a filtrate is obtamed in which, after neutralis- 
ation, the tyrodiie is determined by the Millon colorimetric method. 
Tyrosine can also be determined by addition of bromine, but this 
must be r^arded only as confinnatory. The hydrolysis of casein 
and fibrin by trypsin and alkali has b^n follow^, and it is shown 
that riie Hb^ricm of tyrodne considerably precedes the complete 
diaint^ratkm of the protein molecule, thus differing from tryptophan 

(A., 1 ^, i, 64). P. w. a 

Ckdorimetric D^rminaticai of Trypto^dian and Its Separ*- 
atirnu from Indole and Skatole. I. Ebaus ( J. BioL Chem., 
1925, 63, 157—178).^ — ^The blue condensation product with vanillin 
given by tryptophan in presence of concentrated h 3 ?^ochloric acid 
wasimea for the eolorimetric determination of the amino-acid ; inter- 
ference by indole aimi skatole could be prevented by preliminary 
extracrion of these substance with toluene. It was not, however, 
found pDsdble to recover tryptophan quantitatively from the pro-^ 
duets of the hydrolysis of protein by barium hydroxide or trypsin, 
nmr after incnl^tion of mixtures of the amino-acid with trypsin and 
the mixed diamino-acids of casein or with tr 3 ?psin and glucosamine/ 
Pure tayptophan heated on a water-bath for 40 hours with 14% 
barium hydroxide is destroyed to the extent of 20 % ; the use of the 
ihieuol reagent of Folin and Looney (A,, 1922, ii, 639) involve a loss 
of about 7% of tayptophan. The vauillin method gave a positive 
test te tryptophan with gelatin and with zein. C. 14. H. 
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Sommerfeld’s Theory of Fine Structure [of Spectral Lines] 
from the Point of View of General Relativity. M. S. Vaijlabta 
( J. Math. PJiys, Mass, Inst, Tech,, 1925, 4, 65 — ^83).— A mathematical 
paper in which it is shown that, keeping in mind the relations 
between the magnitudes of the electronic mass and charge, on the 
one hand, and the nuclear mass and charge on the other, it is possible 
to obtain the relativistic Keplerian conditioned-periodic orbits of 
Sommerfeld’s theory {Anfi. Physik, 1916, [iv], 51, 53) from con- 
siderations of general relativity. For the hydrogen atom and 
hydrogenic ions, of the type He+, Be'^'*"^, etc., the 

material field of the nucleus is almost Euclidean and alinost static. 

, J. S. C. 

S-Term. F. J. voif Wiskiewski (Physikal, Z,, 1925, 26, 
255). — ^The energy level corresponding with the 5-terms in the 

arc and spark spectra of elements belonging to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
8th periodic groups can be expressed as : — E^='-Nh/ln^^+crp']^, 
where «=1, 2, 3, 4 , tr« =the correction in ;p-spectrai terms, 

p is a constant difiering for different groups but the same for elements 
in the same vertical row, N and k are the Rydberg and Planck 
constants respectively. Thus where 

Fioii is the ionisation potential; crj? is ^ven by the expression 
2-|-a'p~(13*53/Fion. — Fres.)*> wherc Fres. is the resonance potential. 
The values of p are : ist group, 0-56 ; 2nd group arc [a) 0*682, 
(i) 0*608, spark 0*634 ; 3rd group, 0*679, 8th [He, Ne]— 0*324. 
Hence — AA/(n+cr,)^ where n=l, 2 . . . , or, being the 

5-spectral term correction, so that a-,=P4-crp. It follows that 
for the elements of the same vertical column. 

R. A. M. 

Simple Demonstration Screen for Ultra-violet Radiations. 
W. Steubing {Physihd, Z,, 1925, 26, 329 — 331). — ^For the visual 
perception of spectral lines in the ultra-violet a thinner layer of 
fluorescent material than the usual uranium glass is desirable, A 
suitable smreen is made as follows : on a desilverised photographic 
plate, of which the edges have just been allowed to dry out, finely- 
powdered ammonium uranyl fluoride is uniformly spr inkle d from a 
lawn sieve. The powder is rubbed into the damp gelatin, which 
on drying a^umes a fine-grained matt aspect. W. A. C. 

Hydrogma Balmer Series. L. JAmoEi {Ann, Physik, 1925, 
[iv], 76, 561~--d66). — Shrum’s measurements of the fine sferacture 
of &e hydrogen lines (A., 1924, ii, 282) req[U 2 re correctioh for Arrears 
aridnp from physiolcgicai and photographic effects, which lead tp 
too higA values for the doublet separations. Values smaller and 
mime probable than Shrum’s were obtain^ by an objective photo^ 
metric examination of the reproductions of Shrum’s photographs 

VOL. cxxvni, ii, 17 
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by the Koch-Gooschen recording photometer. The most probable 
values for the separation of the a, % and y lines are 0*130, 0*076, 
and 0*060 A., respectively. F. G. T. 

Spectroheliogratns with Bifierent Parts of the Ha Line. 
T. Rotbs {Month. Na. Boy. Asir. Soc., 1925, 85, 464--466).— 
Spectroheiiograms obtained when a slit of about 0*5 A. width is 
set on either the red or violet edge of the Ba Ihie show a bright 
spot ring, often complete and unbroken, round nearly all sunspots 
of medium size. At the same time, dark floccuh are produced 
outside the bright ring, where the Ha line is wider than normal. 
A less striking feature is a bright surround intervening between 
the dark flocculus and the coarse network of the general body of 
the sun. F. 6. T. 

Xntensities in the Many-lined Spectrum of Hydrogen, 
G. H. ItaCKE {Z. Phyaik, 1925, 32, 180— 185).— The intensities of 
the lines and their grouping are discussed, partictdarly mth reg^d 
to the eSect of temperature and pressure on the relative intensities. 

E. B. L. 

Variations in the Structure of the Lithium Red Line 6708 A. 
B. S. Aikslie Boy. Soc. Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, III, 137 — 

143). — ^Using both a glass Lummer plate and a 30-plate echelon 
grating m resolving instruments, the fine structure of the red lithium 
line, 6708, has been investigated. Several photographs were taken 
using various lithium compoxmds and metallic hthium in the 
vacuum arc. With a current of 4 — 6 amp*, a simple doublet is 
obtained. With currents of 7 amp., both components appear as 
double, giving a close quadruplet pattern. This pattern is easily 
changed into a triplet, the components of which vary considerably 
in reMive intensity. The measured separations between the com- 
ponents are given for various current-strengths and lithium salts. 
The suggMrf:idn that each lithium isotope gives rise to a pair of lines 
in the quadruplet (A., 1922, ii, 541) must be modified. The absorp- 
tion spectrum of lithium vapour shows 12 bands between 3966 and 
3387. J. S. C. 

Ground Term ol the Neon Spectrum. S. Goudsmit {Z. 
Physiky 1925, 32, 111 — 112). — ^Reasons are given for concluding 
that the ground term is simple, with the quantum numbers k=2 
and J* E. B. L* 

liiOPW-^Vi^tage Arcs in Sodium and Potassium Vapours. 
F. Newmah {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1057^ — 1064). — ^DetSiis are 
piven of Ufe oonstructiem of a tube for producing low- voltage arcs 
m metaliic vapours. The potentisds necessary to strike and 
maintain arcs in sodium and potassium vapours de^nd primarily 
on the dmsity of the vapour and temperature of the cathode, the 
polmtibds decreasing as these increase. At a very high cathode 
Ihimaot temp^ti^ arc, struck at 3*8 volts, may be maintaihed 
at 2*8 vote in sodium vapour at 460% Shghtiy h^er voltages are 
neoes^ury for potassium, and Ihe arc^ are less rije^y. The difier- 
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ence between the striking and maintenance Yoltages becomes less 
as the density of the vapour decreases. With intensely hot cathodes 
arcs may be struck and maintained with potentials less than the 
ionising potentials of the vapours. The ionisation in these cases 
probably arises through the absorption of radiation emitted from 
atoms already excited, but not ionised. This ionisation by photo- 
impact {Physical 1922, [ii], 20, 296) results in complete 

ionisation of the vapour atoms by electrons, none of which has a 
velocity greater than that corresponding with the resonance 
potential. F. G. T. 

Arc Spectrum of Sodium. F. J. vok Wisijiewski (Physikal, 
Z., 1924, 25, 480 — 482). — mathematical theory of the arc spectrum 
based on an analogy between the structure of a neutral sodium atom 
and that of a doubly-ionised aluminium atom. The analogy is 
extended to the structure of the neon atom, and on the basis of 
theory the difference between the ionisation potential (21 *5 volts) 
and the second excitation potential (18-45 volts) is calculated to be 
—2*98 volts whilst the observed value is —-8*05 volts. E.. W. L. 

Extreme Ultra-violet Spectra of the Alkali Metals. W. W. 
Shaveb (Tram, Boy. Soc, Canada, 1924, [in], 18, HE, 23 — 34). — 
The spectra of the electrodeless discharge in the vapours of sodium, 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium have been investigated using a 
fluorite spectrograph, the frequencies and wave-lengths of the lines 
being recorded. The results with sodium were negative in character, 
but it is thought that at a higher temperature a second spectrum 
would appear corresponding with the many-lined spectra of the 
other metals. The spectra of the electrodeless discharge in the 
vapours of rubidium and caesium were investigated in the region 
between 1850 and 2300 A. and a number of lines in addition to those 
discovered by Dunoyer (A., 1922, ii, 729) were obtained. A number 
of frequencies in the pota^ium spectrum agreed with values pre*r 
dieted from energy levels calculated by Nissen (A., 1923, ii, 671) 
for the smgly-ionised potassium atom. J. S. C. 

Doable Excitation Speotm of Magnesium and Related 
Elements. J. B. Geeeh and M. Pethesen (Asirophys. J., 1924, 
60, 301-^312),— The occurrence of the pp* group of five strong lines 
at about 2789 A. in the spectrum of magnesium is not correlated 
with the strength of the spark spectrum ; thus the origin of the p' 
terms cannot be related to the ionised state of the atom. The p' 
and d* terms of magn^um and the alkaline earths are proposed as 
designating doubly excited states of the neutral atoms independent 
cd metastabie iom^ states. A. A. E. 

TliaoJ^ of the Spaih: Spe&ttsi ci Alumirtitim. F. J. vok 
WiSimswsKi (Physikal, 2., 1924, 25, 477— 480).— The ais^uments 
edneanung atomic staructure of heKum and HtMum (A., 1924^ 
ii, 361, 637} are now appMed to a deduction of a theory oi thB core 
structure of doublydon^ed sduminium atoms* R. W. E. 

17—2' ■ 
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Series, Ultra-violet, and Infra-red Spectra of SOicon. 

J. C. McLE2mA]5r and W. W. Sha\tib (Tram. Eoij, Boc. Canada, 
1924, [iii], 18, m, 1 — ^22).— The wave-lengths and frequencies of 

50 new lines in the extreme ultra-violet spectrum of the silicon 

vacuum spark in the region between 2000 and 458 A. are recorded ; 
21 lines belonging to the Si IV series spectra as worked out by 
Fowler (A*, 1923, ii, 447) were recorded on the vacuum spark 
spectrogram. The spectrum of the silicon arc and spark in air 
have been investigated with a quartz spectrograph and a large 
number of new lines between 2300 and 1842 obtained. The vacuum 
arc spectrum was studied, using a fluorite s^ctrograph, in the region 
between 1850 and 1500. In an examination of the Si I spectrum 
for series relations a scheme of constant frequency differences has 
been worked out and energy levels accounting for a number of the 
lines have been calculated. Thirty-three wave-lengths in the 
hitherto unstudied infra-re4 spectrum were observed and measured 
in the region 6300 — 11235 A. J. S. C. 

Spectrum of Silicon at Successive Stages of Ionisation. 
A. FowiiEE {FMh Tram., 1925, A, ^5, 1 — 48). — ^Lines in the 
spectrum fall into .four groups. Si I=neutral atoms, Si II or Sit= 
singly-ionised atoms, Si III or = doubly-ionised atoms, 

51 IV or Si''"*‘’^= trebly-ionised atoms. In these classes, the series 

constant changes from Rydberg’s E to 4E, 9jK, 16B, and the series 
systems consist alternately of triplets and doublets in accordance 
with the displacement law of Kossel and Sommerfeld. Notation 
is reviewed and the various series are dealt with in detail, a catalogue 
of wave-lengths is given, with plates showing photographs of the 
progressive spectra. E. B. L. 

Low-voltage Arcs in Pho^horus Vapour. O. S. Ditffen- 
BkCK and H. Hutssteinbe {Physical Eev., 1925, [ii], 25, 501 — 508). 
— ^The minimum arcing potential for phosphorus vapour is 10’3 
volts, which is regarded as the ionising potential of the phosphorus 
atom. The low-voltage arc spectrum contains arc lines and bands. 

A,A.E. 

Continuons Spectra of the Halogens. W. Steijbing (Z. 
PSjfSiJb, 1925, 32, 159—162). — ^As considerable doubt has recently 
bem thrown on the interpretation of the continuous spentram of 
iodine and the other halogens as due to the acquisition of an electron 
by a p^tral atom (electron affinity spectrum), it is suggested that 
the peculiarii^ are due to instability in the outer shell of electrons. 

E.B.L. 

Iniensitii^ in the Argon Spectrum. P, Loto and D. C. 
Ross (rjum, Eoy. 8oc. Canada, 1924, [iii], iS, HI, 313 — 323). — 
SMty-caie lines in the argon sp^trum were identified and measured. 
Quantilative measurem^te oi intensities show that the red spectrum 
may be divided into two groups : (I) lines showing no maximum 
int^isity at any voltage, which aft^ 40 volts are sensdidy constant ; 
(H) Iho^ which have a maximum intea^ty at 27 volts and decrease 
continually. The lines of the blue spectrum are listed in a third 
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group, the more intense of which appear at 39 volts, others appearing 
and increasing in intensity as the applied voltage is increased, 
reaching a maximum at 65 volts. J. S. C. 

Ahsorption Spectrum of Potassium Vapour at High Tem- 
peratures. N. K. Stm and R. N. Ghosh {Phil, Mag., 1925, [vi], 
49, 60 — 64). — The absorption spectrum of potassium vapour was 
investigated at difierent temperatures. The temperature most 
suitable for obtaining reversals of lines of the subordinate series is 
1300"^. Above this, Imes were obtained which could not be identified 
with known potassium lines, or placed in any series relation. 
Between 500^ and 1000° channelled bands were obtained. The line 
4641 was obtained and supports the views of Foote, Meggers, and 
Mohler (A., 1922, ii, 4). C. W. B. 

Extreme Ultra-violet Spectrum of Germanium and 
Scandium. H. J. C. Ieetok {Trans, Boy, Soc, Canada, 1924, 
[iii], 18, m, 103 — 109). — ^The spark spectrum of germanium has been 
extended from 2138*7 to 319*7 A., 64 new lines being recorded. 
The spark spectrum of scandium has been extended from 2233*7 to 
507*0, 45 new lines being observed. J. S. C. 

Electric Furnace Spectra of Vanadium and Chromium 
in the Ultra-violet. A. S. King {Astrophys, J,, 1924, 60, 282 — 
300). — ^The temperature classification and relative intensities are 
tabulated for 515 vanadium lines between 2340 and 3185 A., and 
for 640 chromium lines between 2362 and 3575 A., new wave- 
lengths being ascribed to 133 vanadium lines and 94 chromium 
lines. Initial temperatures for the appearance of enhanced lines of 
vanadium and chromium are 2200° and 2600°, respectively. 

A. A. E. 

Absorption Spectra of Copper, Silver, and Gold Vapours 
in the Ultpa-violet. R. V. Zumstein {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 
25, 523 — 526). — ^The metals were vaporised in a carbon tube by 
external heating, the absorption spectra being observed without 
the use of windows. Copper gave lines at 3273*9, 3247, 2225, 
2182, 2178-9, 2165, 2024*3, and 2244 A., silver at 3382, 3280, 
2070-0, and 2061*2 A., and gold at 2675*9 and 2427*9 A. The 
component of the doublet having th^ shorter wave-length is always 
the stronger, as in the case of the alkali metals. There is also 
similarity in the increase in the separation of the doublets with 
increasiag atomic weight. . A. A. E. 

Arc Spectra of Silver and Copper. A. G. Shenstone {Phil, 
Mag„ 1925, [vi], 49, 951—962; cf. Nainre, 1924, 114, 601).— The 
spectra of un-ionised silver and copper atoms may be obtaiued by 
bombarding the vapour of the metals hy hot filainent electrons, 
accelerated by the application of low voltages. Measurements of 
the silver lines confirm the accepted energy levels of that atom. 
A table is given of the intensities and wave-lengths ot copper iin^ 
excited by this method. The direct absorption of cppj^r % 
copper vapour was measured, definite absorption occurring in the 
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case of tlie lines 2165-06, 2225-665, 2244-24? 2441-625, 2492-142 A. 
From these data and fronir the low- voltage arc lines combinations 
were calculated for 64 of the lines found. F. 6. T. 

Absorption and Series Spectra of Tin. J. 0. McLekkaist, 

J. F. T. Young, and A. B. McLay {Tram. Boy. 8oc. Canada, 1924, 
[iii], 18, m, 57 — 75). — ^The tin arc spectrum has been re-investigated 
in the region between 2251 and 1850 A. and a number of new wave- 
lengths are recorded. Seventeen new lines have been observed in 
the absorption spectrum of tin vapour at 1200®. By means of an 
arc-reversal method in an exosphere of hy^gen, about 40 new 
wave-lengths have been alied to the tin arc spectrum in the 
Schumann region. Tables of groups of constant &^uency cMer- 
ences are given for the arc spectrum and two possible multiplets 
of the pp' type have been found. Six limits in the arc spectrum 
have been evaluated and the sharp and diffuse subordinate series 
arising from them built up. The ionisation and resonance potentials 
are calculated to be 7*3 and 4*3 — 4*8 v<^ts, respectively. 

Spectral Series of Lead and Tin. H. Sponee {Z. 

1925, 32, 19 — 26). — ^In the arc spectra of these metals the ^und 
terms are p-terms with inner (jnantum numbers 0, 1, 2, 2, and 
possibly also 0 for lead and 0, 1, 2, 2, 0 for tin. The ground terms 
in Thorsens series for lead are Po, p^, pg. E. B. L. 

Determination of the Terzns in the Lanthanum Spectrum. 

S. Goudsmit {Ptoc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 
23—31), — ^Measurement of the Zeeman effect in certain spectra 
are insufficient for the application of Lande’s rules for the arra^e- 
ment of the lines (cf. Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 189). Previous meai^e- 
ments by Paulson {Ann. Physik, 1914, [iv], 45, 1203) enabled a 
number of lines in the lanthanum spectrum to be arranged in a 
term system, and the ixmer quantum number, J, and factor of 
resolution, g, could be found for every term. IVom these data it 
is usually possible to determine also the quantum numbers K and 
B with the aid of Land5’s formulae, and the term system can also 
be found. For certain terms in the lanthanum spectrum, however, 
this has been found to be inapplicable. Tables of spectra are given 
in illustration of this. L. L. B. 

Spark Spectrum of Tungsten in a Helixim Vacuum Arc. 
H. B. Lehon {Nc^re, 1925, 115, 802). — hot tungsten cathode 
used in the operation of an arc at low pre^ure in helium is capable 
of developing the spark sp^trum of tungsten. The relative / 
intensities of the lines are mo^ed from those given in the standard/ 
tables of wave-lengths. A. A. E. 

Flatmnm Metals.^ VII. Arc Spectra of the Platinm^ 
BDetaJs {45CK)---r9()00A.}. W- F. Meqgebs {U^S. JBut* 

8a. Papers No. 499, 1925, 20, 19— 45),™^^ting 
were made of the arc spectra of the six plafe^ 
above ra^^e. Tables are given of the i^ve-tepgth 
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relative intensity of 1260 lines for ruthenium, 572 for rhodium, 172 
for palladium, 942 for osmium, 605 for iridium, and 239 for platinum. 
These were measured with an accuracy of 0-01 A., and include 
several hundred new lines in the i^ible and infra-red. Tables are 
given of lines recorded by earlier observers and here shown to be 
due to impurities. One or more bands converging to heads toward 
short waves were found in the spectra of ruthenium, rhodium, 
osmium, and platinum. In the group VIII metals the general 
tendency within any triad as well as between triads is for the 
number of lines to decrease as the atomic number increases. 

F. G. T. 

AJjsorption of the Green Line of Thallium Vapour^ K. R. 
Rao {Ftog, Roy, Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 762 — 765; cf. this voL, 
ii, 5). — ^Work on the absorption of 5461 of mercury (cf, 
Metcalfe and Venkatesachar, A,, 1924, ii, 439) suggested a study 
of the green line 5350 of thallium. The structure of the line was 
examined, using a glass Lummer-Gehrcke plate of resolving power 
about 300,000 for 5350, and a Fabry-Perot 6talon (thickness of air 
layer, 10*016 mm.). The source was the radiation from a vacuum 
tube through which was passed a condenser discharge from an 
induction coil between thallium electrodes. The main line is a 
close doublet accompanied by a satellite with separation 0*116 A., 
the existence of the other satellite being shown by the etalon. In 
the absorption experiments, the column of absorbing vapour was 
contained at low pressure in a tube 2 ft. long. As the temperature 
was raised, gradual absorption of the central doublet began at 
600*^ and was complete at 800®; absorption of the satellite began 
when that of the main line was complete, and was itself complete 
at about 950®. This is discussed theoretically. The intensities of 
the satellites relative to the main line are 0*2 and 0*75 for 0*024 
and 0*116 A., respectively. L. L. B. 

Absorption and Series Spectra of Lead- J. C. McLenhah, 
J. F, T. Youkg, and A. B. McLay {Trmis. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1924, 
[iii], 18, nt, 77 — 88). — ^The Thorsen scheme for the lead arc series 
(Naiurmss., 1923, 78) and its extension by Grotrian (A., 1923, 
ii, 710) axe discussed and converted into vacuum frequencies. The 
lead arc spectrum has been re-me£^ured in the region 2250 — 1850 A. 
and many new lines are recorded. The arc-reversal spectrum of 
the lead arc in hydrogen has been investigated and 12 new wave- 
lengths were observed. The results are shown to confirm and 
extend the Thorsen-Grotrian arrangement. J. S. C. 

J-Phenomena and the Quantum Theory of Scattering of 
X-Hadiation. R. T, Dijhbajr {Phil. Mag., 1926, [vi], 49, 210 — 
236).— Experiments on the relative absorptions of X-rays by copper, 
•aluminium, and paper show that under the stated conditions the 
/-discontinuities of Barkia and White (ibid., 1917, [vi], 34, 270); J 
do not appear. Absorption associated with scattering agrees wi^ : : 
that calculated on the quantum theory by Compton 
Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 483). Using the ionisation of ^phur 
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and ethyl bromide, evidence was obtained of abnormal corpuscular 
emission from air. Measured by ionisation of hydrogen, corpuscular 
emissions from paper, aluminium, copper, and lead show that the 
lighter elements emit an additional corpuscular radiation for short 
wave-lengths of incident radiation, the energy required giving no 
discontinuity in the absorption curve for paper. Compton’s theory 
of the change in quality and intensity of scattered radiation is 
supported by results with filter-paper, over a considerable range 
of wave-len^hs, for scattering at right angles to the primary. It 
is deduced that the scattered X-rays carry only a fraction of the 
energy absorbed in association with scattering, C. W. B. 

J-Traiisformation of Scattered X-Rays. C. G. Babkla 
and S. R, Khastgie {PhiL Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 251— 256).— Difier- 
ences between the primary and secondary radiations are described 
in a previous paper {Nature, 1923, 112, 723). Compared by their 
power of penetrating thin sheets they appear to be identical, but 
a big difference is observed with thicker sheets. At a critical 
thickness, an abrupt absorption of the secondary occurs, and the 
transmitted radiation is subsequently more readily absorbed than 
the primary transmitted through the same thickness of absorbing 
sheet. The experiments show that the transformation in the 
secondary radiation is not produced by scattering. C. W. B. 

J-Phenomenon in X-Rays. C, G. Baekla {Phil. Mag., 1925, 
[vi], 49, 1033 — 1056),— A general account of the J absorption 
discontinuities, supplemented by additional experimental evidence. 
As the penetrating power of a radiation is increased there occur 
sudden increases in its absorption by any particular substance. 
Absorption discontinuities have been observed directly in the cases 
erf carbon, oxygen, aluminium, copper, platinum, and gold, and 
indirectly in those of nitrogen, sulphur, and lead. They fall into . 
several series, J$, and possibly and Jg. The increase in 

absorption is accompanied by the emission of slowly moving elec- 
trons from the absorbing substance, producing, when that substance 
is in a gaseous state, an even more strongly marked discontinuity 
in ionisation. From experiments quoted, it is concluded that the 
activity of an X-ray radiation is dependent on factors which have 
not hitherto been considered, and that alternative absorptions are 
possible for what are apparently identical radiations. . Two levels of 
activity are definitely, and others probably, indicated. F. 6. T. 

Characteristic X-Rays from Light Elements- (Miss) M. 
Levi {Trans. Eoy. Soc. Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, m, 159 — 176). — ^The 
miniTnum potential necessary for the excitation of the characteristic 
radiation was determined experimentally, the wave-length of the 
radiation being then computed from the quantum relation. The 
critical X- and Z-absorptioE limits of lithium, beryllium, boron, 
and carbon, the critical L-al®orption limit of fluorine, sodium, 
siliixm, and vanadium, the i- and Jf-absorption limits of chlorine, 
scandium, titanium, nickel, and the Af ^absorption linuts^b^ 
chromium, manganese, and cobalt have been determined; 

J. S. 0. 
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K-Series of X-Rays. A. Lbide {CompL rend>, 1925, 180, 
1203 — 1204), — ^Accurate measurements are recorded of and 
Pi lines for copper, a^, a 2 , p^, P 2 , P 3 , and p^ for molybdenum and 
palladium and, omitting p^, for silver, cadmium, indium, and tin. 
The og, Pi, P 2 lines for ail the elements of atomic number 29 
(copper) to 53 (iodine) have been measured with the exceptions 36 
(kr^ton) and 43 (unknown). The standard lines chosen were 
CuXai 1537*29, MoXai 707-80, 208-71. E. A. M. 

JS-Series of Heavy Elements, G. R^choit {Compt, rend., 
1925, 180, 1107 — 1108). — ^Wave-lengths of ag, cx.^, p, and y lines of 
X-series have been determined with an accuracy of 0*1 X 10 ^ cm. 
for the following elements : tantalum, tungsten, osmium, iridium, 
platinum, gold, thallium, lead, bismuth, and uranium. Experi- 
mental difficulties are as yet too great for determinations with 
mercury and thorium. For tungsten, the values agree with those 
found by other investigators, lagers’ recent work on platinum is 
confirmed and de Broglie's values are accurate except for the y line. 

R. A. M. 

Dependence of the Xa Doublet with Different Chemical 
Compounds. B. B. Ray {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 168 — 170). — 
For chlorine, potassium, vanadium, and iron, the value of AX for 
the X« doublet decreases with increasing valency of the element, 
in the chemical compounds investigate. Mean values of the 
distance between the two Ka lines are obtained correct to 1 %. 

C. W. B. 

Absorption Limits of jK-Series. F. J. vok Wisniewski 
{Z. Physik, 1924, 28, 231 — 235). — ^The explanation of the X-absorp- 
tion limit which was develop^ for light atoms in a previous paper 
(A., 1924, ii, 639) has been extendi to heavier elements. The 
arrangements of the electrons in the X-systems of the atoms are 
deduced on the basis of the theory. S. B. 

X-Absorption Spectra of the Elements from Sn(60) to 
W(74) and their Relation to Atomic Constitution. Y. 
Nishina (Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 521 — 537). — ^The X-absorption 
spectra of all the elements from tin (50) to tungsten (74y are 
measured. Evidence of fine structure is obtained in the case of 
the Lxa absorption spectra. The values of different energy levels 
of different atoms are calculated by means of the frequency values 
of the emission lines. The curves Showing the relation between 
energy levels and atomic number are discussed with special refer- 
ence to the development of electronic groups due to the appearance, 
as atomic weights increase, of orbits of new type. C. W. B. 

Semi-optical Lines in the X-Ray Spectra. E. Baoklin, 
M. Siegbahn, and R. THOR.aEirs {Phil. Mag., ^ 1925, [vi], 79, 513— 
517).— Peculiarities foimd in the Xp^ line of sodium and magnesium 
are explained by an atomic model proposed by Stoner (this voL, ii,; 
85). The XPj fine of sodium and magnesium is not a true X-ray line 
of the X-spectrum, since with these elements there is no electron in 

17* 
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tlie M-a leYel. The ^ semi-optical line produced by a 

traoisitioii from a free level of the atom to the K level, A similar 
phenomenon is found in the case of the line for potassium. 

C. W. B. 

Sexni-optical Lines in the X-Ray Spectra. L. be Broglie 
and A. Daxjvttjjisb {FUh Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 752 — 753 ; cf . 
preceding abstract, also A., 1924, ii, 369). — ^A claim for priority. 
The views of the authors on the relations between X-ray lines, 
the periodic system, and the electronic structure of the elements 
are illustrated. R. A. M. 

Absorption of Superposed X-Radiations- W. H. Watson 
(Ptoc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1924 — 5, 45, 48 — 58), — ^Attempts have been 
made to determine whether the sudden increase in absorption of 
X-rays, by aluminium, as the rays are hardened and a certain 
value of the mass-absorption coefficient is reached, is due to some 
temporary transformation of the aluminium. The influence on 
the absorption of a second beam of X-rays, when this passes 
through the affected aluminium at the same time as the original 
beam, has been studied. No effect of superposition in the first 
series of experiments was observed, but the results are not con- 
clusive. A second similar series of investigations, suggested by 
Wilson’s photographs of paired gi-ray tracks obtained by the passage 
of X-myB through the air {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, A, 104, 1, 190), 
gave effects very much smaller than were to be anticipated. 

M. S. B. 

Suitability of the Seenaaun Edge-xnetbod ’’ for Measure- 
ments of X-Ray Standards. A. P. Weber {Z. imss. Phot., 1925, 
23, 149—183). — The Seemann ‘"e<%e-method” is quite suitable 
for precision measurements, and with other methods, is suitable 
for use in setting up the planned standard system of X-ray wave- 
lengths. The sources of error in the “edge-method” were fully 
examined and results compared with results obtained by other 
methods. This showed that Bragg’s method must give a systematic 
error due to the penetration of the rays in the crystal. The appa- 
ratus used was of improved design, giving greater precision, but 
not suitable for absolute measurements. An instrument for abso- 
lute measurements of wave-length has been designed, combining 
t^e author’s principle of crystal rotation with the arrangement 
used by Vogel, which is considered to be particularly suitable for 
ateolufe measurements. W. C. 

Iki^rgy Xiervels of X-Ray Spectra of Gbemical Elements. 
I). OoSTER {Z. Physih, 1925, 34, 898- — ^^K)). — -Qntical of the con- 
clusionB of Walter (ifrid., 1924, 30, 357), who found no irregularities 
in the energy levels for the iron and p^adium groups such as had 
been suggested as probable by Bohr and Coster {ibid., 19^, 12, 
342). E; B. L- 

intoisity and timir 2feem^ 

B. BE L. Eronig {Z. Phyaik, 1225, 31, 885-^97).— The conditions 
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arising from the application of the principle of correspondence are 
studi^ and deductions made which enable the intensities to be 
calculated in magnetic fields either strong, weak, or ranishingly 
small. The formula obtained is in agreement T\dth experiment. 

E. B. L. 

Glow Electronic Emission at Transition and Melting 
Points. A. Goetz {Physikal Z., 1925, 26, 206 — 207 ; cf. ibid,, 
1923, 24, 377 ; 1924, 25, 570). — ^The Richardson emission equation 
requires a linear relationship between the logarithms of the intensity 
of electronic glow and of the reciprocal of temperature. The slope 
of this line is determined by the work of emission, and its position 
by the number of conducting electrons. A change in the former 
at a transition or. melting point would correspond with a change of 
direction, and of the latter to a parallel displacement of the 
intensity-temperature cutyc. Change of direction, but no dis- 
placement, is found at these points. According to the above 
equation, a displacement is to be expected at the point of iron 
owing to the increase of conducting electrons consequent on the 
change from a face-centred to a space-centred lattice. F. G. T. 

Absorption of Cathode Rays in Aluminium. B. F. J. 
ScHONLAm> {Nature, 1925, 115, 497). — ^Polemical (cf. Proc, Roy, 
Boc,, 1923, A, 104, 235; Terrill, this voL, ii, 79). A. A. E. 

Primary and Secondary Products of Ionisation inHydrogen. 
H. D. Smyth {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 452—468). — A. discussion 
in greater detail of results already reported (A., 1923, ii, 455). 
Atomic hydrogen ions are produced by secondary dissociation of 
diatomic ions, and triatomic ions also appear when the voltage is 
above 16. The probability of d^ociation is considered theoretic- 
ally. A. A. E. 

Single and Double Ionisation of Argon by Electron Impacts. 
H. A. Baeton {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 469 — 483). — ^Using 
Smyth’s magnetic deflexion method (cf. preceding abstract), the 
minimum potentials for the production of singly and doubly charged 
argon ions are 15*2 volts (assumed) and 45-3±l‘5 volts, respect- 
ively. No trebly charged argon ions or singly charged argon 
molecules were observed. Possible ways of reconciling the results 
with spectroscopic evidence for the production of doubly charged 
ions at 34 volts are discussed. A. A. E. 

Total Ionisation Produced in Air by Electrons of Various 
Energies. G. A. Anslow {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 484 — 
500), — ^An« account of the experimental and theoretical basis of 
results already published (tto vol., ii, 343). The voltages at 
which the total ionisation shows peaks are interpreted as the 
ionisation potentials of the X-eleetrons of argon (250) and thq 
A'-electrons of nitrogen (375) and oxygen (494). A. A. E. 

Ionisation of Potassium Vapour by ligbt. R. Samtibl 
{Z, Physik, 1924, 209 — ^213). — ^A reinvestigation of the minimum 

■ ■ , . , 47 ’*'— 2 - 
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frequency necessary to excite ionisation, usi^ an apparatus which 
eliminates secondary eSects under the conditions prescribed for its 
operation. The light source is the arc spectrum of magnesium 
which contains two unusually strong lines in 2852 and 2804 in the 
range of the convergence frequency of potassium 2857 A. By the 
use of suitable filters, and by using fields too small to produce 
ionisation by collision, it is established that potassium vapour is 
ionis^ by radiation in the range 2893 — 2804 A. E. W- L. 

Ionisation of Potassium Vapour under the Influence of 
Visible Light* A. Arkui^f (CompL rend., 1925, 180, 1259 — 
1262). — ^A discharge tube with a tungsten lament and . a plane 
plate is kept evacuated by a mercury pump, and a little potassium 
is distilled into the tube. The plate is given a positive potential 
with respect to the filament. When the filament is heated to 
incandescence the ammeter registers milHamp. If now a beam 
of visible light is allowed to fall on the plate or anywhere inside 
the discharge tube a higher current is found. With a varying 
voltage, the following extreme readings are obtained: (a) F=3, 
/i=13-2, 72=15, Ai/7i=0-136; (b) F=110, 7i=650, 73=826, 
A7/7i=0*271. If now the potential difference between plate and 
filament is reversed, the beam of light exerts no influence on the 
current. When the plate is again made positive and the beam 
falls midway between plate and filament, lateral displacement of 
the pencil of light causes A7 to difninish. 

The work indicates that potassium vapour is ionised by visible 
light and a small number of electrons and positive ions are liberated. 
The considerable increase in current is due to the accumulation of 
positive ions until the number of ions recombining every second 
plus the number per second reaching the filament is equal to the 
number of ions formed per second under the influence of visible 
light. Possible objections to this explanation are discussed. 

E. A. M. 

p-Rays produced in Air by Short-wave JP-Rays, H. 
lEExm ((7omp^. rend., 1925, 180, 1257 — 1259). — ^Monochromatic 
X-rays, 0-21 A., were allowed to enter a Wilson chamber and 
stereoscopic photographs taken. The p-rays were of two kinds, 
those arising from h^h-speed photo-electrons and the fish and 
sphere tracks from low- velocity electrons. The mean length of 
trajectory of the first kind was 76 mm. (air pressure 570 mm.); 
corrected to 18^/760 mm. the value is between 57 and 65 mm. 
Wilson’s data extrapolated according to Whiddington’s law lead 
to a higher value, namely, 67 mm. The maximum trajectory of 
the (slow electron) fish tracks lay between 3-3 and 3*7 mm. The 
fish tracks are not due to J -electrons, but to a new type of radiation. 
Compton’s formula for calculating the energy of r^oil electrons 
arising from the diffusion of X-rays leads to a value 2*9 mm., 
lower than that found. The trajectory (on the basis of recoil) 
corresponding with an initial angle B with the direction of exciting 
rays can be calculated from Xw=X(l-bl'01 tsLn^) for X=0'2 A,, 
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where Em is the maximum energy and E the energy of a recoil 
electron projected at an angle $. This expression of Compton is 
approximately verified, but there are a few completely anomalous 
trajectories. 

the small trajectories are due to recoil effects the ratio of 
absorption coefficients by diffusion and by fluorescence should 
correspond with the ratio of the number of short with long 
trajectories. This is ll-O in both cases. Wilson’s work leads to 
equally good agreement, so that the view that the small trajectories 
are due to the recoil of diffusing electrons is completely justified. * 
Compton’s theory gives 1*3 for the ratio of the number of sphere 
tracks to fish tracks. Regarding as sphere tracks aU below 0*2 mm., 
experiment leads to a value of IT for this ratio. R. A. M. 

Radiation given out by Gases througli which Electric 
Discharges are passing. (Sm) J. J. Thomson {PUL Mag., 1925, 
[vi], 49, 761 — 786). — ^The suggestion (A., 1924, ii, 646) that ionisation 
in the negative glow of a dficharge tube is due to radiation excited 
by the cathode rays in the gas through which they pass is confirmed 
by experiments of several types. The rays so generated have low 
penetrative powers, less than 1% from the negative glow produced 
by 3000 volts passing through a celluloid film 3x10"® cm. thick. 
Rrom measurements of the absorption of these rays by different 
materials, it is shown that they may have far higher frequencies 
than any characteristic of the gas from which they are derived. 
Thus the most penetrative rays generated in hydrogen by the 
electrons produced by a potential of 1500 volts were of wave- 
length 8T X 10^ cm. The frequency of these rays thus corresponds 
with an ionising potential of 1500 volts. These results and the 
variations of the radiations in their path through the discharge 
tube indicate that they constitute a continuous spectrum with a 
maximum frequency proportional to the energy of the exciting 
electrons. It is concluded from the fact that some of this radiation 
is absorbable by two or three centimetres of air at 0*01 mm. pressure 
that the volume in which the energy of this type of radiation is 
concentrated must be considerably larger than the volume of a 
molecule of the gas (cf. ibid., 1924, [vi], 48, 737). At a polished zinc 
surface, up to ablaut 5% of the rays suffer reflexion. An expression 
is derived for the distribution of energy in a continuous spectrum pro- 
duced by the passage of electrons through a gas, and it is shown how 
this continuous spectrum, with a concentration of energy in the longer 
wave-lengths, may be brought about by the degrsuiation of a 
homogeneous radiation, the frequency of which fixes the upper limit 
of the continuous spectrum. , F. G. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of Heated Gas. R, N. Ghosh (Z. 
Physik, 1926, 32, 113 — 118). — ^The conductivity is calculated from 
estimates of the life-period of electrons in heat^ gases ; in the case 
of stellar material, the value is about 100 tim^ that of copper. 

E. B. X. , 

Gas Ion Mobilities. L.|B. Loeb (PM. Jf^., 1925, 48, 

517 — ^519). — ^The ionic mobility equation originally publ^ed 
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{ibid., 1924, [vi], 48, 446) should be multipli ed by V 2. The corrected 
equation is : JI=(0-104\/ (l+b)jb)j{pjlwV {D—’1 )Mq) cm. /sec. /volt/ 
cm. C. W. B. 

The Permanent Electret. M. Egxjchi {Phil Mag., 1925, [vi], 
49, 178 — 192). — ^Disc eleotrets are prepared by solidh 3 dng molten 
mixtures of equal parts of camauba wax and resin in a strong electric 
field. The nature of the free charge is shown to be a permanent 
internal electrisation, the surface density of which is calculated by o* = 
GVjTrr^ where C is the capacity of condenser system, V the potential 
record^ by electrometer, andr the effective radius of the induction 
plate. The free charge remains the same over a period of some 
ynars, and is only temporarily affected by exposure to X-rays, 
solvents, planing with a knife, application of electric forces, etc. 
Under such treatment, the free charge temporarily disappears and 
then recovers exponentially according to the law F'-— F= 
(F'— Fo)e“^*, where F is the potential at time t, and F' the final 
potential. The intensity of electrisation E=47ror is such that the 
electric intensity in air in front of the electret takes almost the 
greatest sustainable value. C. W. B. 

Periodic Classification of the Elements from the Point of 
View of the Study of Isotopes. S. Schtsohxjkarev {Neue 
Amclmmgm in d&r Chemie, 19M, 9, 61 — ^120; from Chem. Zentr., 
1924, ii, 1877 — ^1878).— All elements are derived from the disin- 
tegration of fom parent elements, of which two, namely, thorium 
and uranium, are known. The nuclei of elements consist of protouLS, 
electrons, a-parricles, and helium atoms. The a-particle is given 
off as such : the helium atom is given off iu three stages, namely, an 
a-radiation and two successive p-radiations (the a,p,p-transformation 
which thus results in the formation of isotopes). The «- and a,p,p- 
transformations can be so arranged as to give all Imown and some 
unknown isotopes. There are, for example, between niton and 
xenon 16 a- and 6 a,p,p-transformations, beiween xenon and krypton 
9 a- and 3 a,p,p-transformations, between krypton and argon 9 oc- 
and 3 a,p,p-lTansformations, beWeen argon and neon 4 of-trans- 
formations, and between neon and lithium 3 a- and 1 p-transform- 
atiom. 

The existence of isobares is e^lained on the theory expressed. 
It is shown that the outer periodicity of the electron structure 
appears to be superimposed on the iimer periodieity of the nuclear 
stetcture* The different changes are represented in tabular form. 

G. W. R. 

f ■ 

Attempted Hectrolytic Separation of the Isotopes of 
CBilorine and Magnesium. X. E. G. Puxey (PUl. Mag., 1925, 
fvi], 40, 889 — 899). — ^By considering the migraMon velocity of an 
ion as made up of a lai^e number of free pa& oyer whkh there is 
a component of acceleration due to an electrical force, an expr^sion 
^ deduced for the variation of mobility with the mass of ions other- 
wise identical. For the isotojac chlorine ions, provided neither 
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hydration nor association of water molecules occurs, a difference of 
mobility of between 0*3 and 0*7% is to be expected, according to the 
value of the coefficient of restitution in the ionic collisions. If the 
ions are hydrated, and the water molecules polymerised, these 
limiting differences become 0*2 and 0*4%. The differences for the 
magnesium ions should be of the same order. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made to detect such differences in the diffusion of these ions 
through long tubes filled with agar gel under a potential difference 
of 300 volts. Careful atomic weight determinations on different 
layers of the gel after the experiments showed no indication of a 
separation of the isotopes, ftobable causes of the failure of this 
method are discussed. F. G. T. 

Rare Earths. XVI. Purification and Atomic Weight of 
Hoimium. F. H. Beiggs and B. S, Hopkins (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 47, 363 — 369). — Purification was effected by fraction- 
ation of the bromates, dividing the series into fractions containing 
neodymium but no erbium and those containing erbium but no 
neodymium, followed by partial decomposition of the nitrates. 
Freedom from yttrium and dysprosium was established by com- 
parison of the observed magnetic susceptibility with that calculated 
from the equivalent weight. From the ratio chloride : silver the 
atomic weight of hoimium is 163*47. L. J. H. 

Period of Mesothorium-2. W. P. Widdowson and A. S. 
Russell {PML Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 137 — 140). — ^The separation of 
meaothorium-2 from its parent substance by addition of thorium 
and precipitation with ammonia is described. From a preparation 
with y-ray activity equal to that of 6 mg. of radium bromide, 
mesothprium-2 is obtained and its half -period determined. Expo- 
nential decay to zero is observed and the half -period values are 
360, 352, 359, 361, 356, 354, and 356, giving a mean of 357 mins. 
The period of average life is consequently 8*58 hrs. and the dis- 
integration constant X=0-116 per hr. The half-value period, 
having a probable error of 1%, is 4% lower than that obtained 
by Haim (A., 1908, ii, 454). No product with a less period is 
detectable, and the experiments point to the unlikelihood of a 
product with greater period. C. W. B. 

Constancy df the Rate of Transformation of Radium 
Emanation at Different Concentrations. (SlaiE.) P. Cubie 
{Ann. Physique, 1924, 11, 405). — ^The rates of decay of the y-radi- 
ation from similar samples of radium emanation enclosed m small 
spherical vessels are found to be constant to within 1 part in 10,000 
parts. At pressures of about 0*5 atm. the emanation gives y-rays 
the rate of decay of which differs by less than 1 part in 2000 parts 
from that of samples at lower concentrations. B. W. X. 

Determination of the Ratio of the Velocities of the Two 
Groups of a-Particles Emitted from the Active Deposit of 
Thorium. S. Eosenblum 

1334).— A new e^erimental arrangement of the photo^i^^^v 
method of measuring deflexion in a magnetic field of varying in- 
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tensity (15,000—18,000 gauss) is described, Tbe distance from 
radioactive source to photograpMc plate was also varied. The 
ratio of the velocities of a-particles from thorium-C and thorium-C' 
is 1*209±0'001. The value obtained after correction for the 
increase in mass of high-velocity a-particles is 1’210, so that the 
experimental error and the correction are of the same order. ^ The 
most recent values for the ranges of a-particles from thorium-C 
and -C' are 8-62 cm. and 4*72 cm., respectively, at 15*^ and 760 mm. 
(Henderson, A., 1921, ii, 617 ; Geiger, Z, Physih, 1922, 8, 45). The 
cube root of the ratio of these numbers is 1*217, agreeing with the 
ratio of velocities to within 0*6%. B. A. M. 

Increase of the Heating Efiect of Radium Preparations 
Due to Growth of Polonium. (Mme.) M. Cueie and D. K. 
Yova^ovitch ( J. Phys. Radium, 192^ [vi], 6, 33 — ^35). — ^The heating 
effect of a preparation of radium chloride, purified 16f years ago, 
has been compared with that of a preparation recently prepared, 
the actual masses of radium in each preparation being compared by 
their y-radiations. The results show that the heating effect has 
increased by 11% in this period. This is due to the formation of 
polonium and is very approximately the amount to be expected on 
present knowledge of the heating effects of radium with its short- 
lived products, and of polonium, and of the periods of radium, 
radium-D, and polonium. The growth of polonium in preparations 
of radium is consequently at the rate to be expected pn present 
theory. The calorimetric measurements are not sufiBeiently accurate 
to give at this stage a more exact value of the period of radium-D 
than that accepted at present. A. -S. R. 

Quantity of Heat Set Free as y-Radiation in Radioactive 
Disintegration. J, Thibaud (C<mpt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1166-1169). 
— The total heat set free per hr. by 1 g. of radium in radioactive 
equilibrium is 135 — 137 cal, (Rutherford and Robinson, A., 1913, 
ii, 269). The kinetic energy of a-paxticles and the recoil effects 
are calculated to be 117*7 cal., or, including the energy of P-radiation, 
129*8. The discrepancy is due to the enect of penetrating y-rays, 
Kovarik (A., 1924, ii, M7) suggests that each a-particle emission is 
accompanied by a single y-quantum. The complexity of y-spectra 
implies that nuclear emission need not be followed by emission of a 
y-quantum of constant energy. Radium-D would emit several 
frequencies, some of which would be more hkely to occur than others. 
Their in^nsities supply a measure of the probability of occurrence. 
Su mm ation of energy and intensities indicates values for the 
mean quanta of the y-radiations of radium-D (302,000 volts), 
radium-G (1,010,000 volts) and radium (187,000 volts). Thus, 
SAv— 1*49x10® voltsandDy=Z.2&v=0*841 x ergs (Zis 3*57 x lO^®, 
the number of atoms disint^ating per second). Tliis corresponds 
with 7*25 g.-cal. per hr., accounting quantitatively for the low 
calculated heat evolution given above. 

5^6 heat in cal. /hr. is distebuted as follows ; cc-particle emission 
and recoil effect 117*7, primary p-emfesion 12-1, y-emission 7*2, 
total, 136*9. The energy due to y-rays is by no means negligible ; 
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for raditim-jB+-C', it attains 16% of the total heat. The success 
of these calculations supports the hypothesis that each a-particle 
emission from the nucleus is followed by emission of a single y-entity 
the quantum of which may be variable. R. A. M. 

Separation of the Total Radiation of Radium into Groups 
by Absorption in Platinum. J. S. LattSjs (Gompt, rerid.^ 1925, 
180, 1023 — 1026}.^ — ^The radiation from radium and its disintegration 
products, which is of four main types, namely, primary p- and y- 
radiations and the secondary y- and p-radiations derived from them, 
is further divided into ten groups, according to their various coeffi- 
cients of absorption by platinum. The distributions of the radiation 
in the various groups are tabulated for thicknesses of platinum up 
to 1-5 mm. The bearing of the results on medical applications is 
discussed. G. M. E. ‘ 

Gold in the Mercury Lamp. T. Rbtschiihsky {Phydkah Z,, 
1925, 26, 280 — ^281). — Since the potential gradient in the Heraeus 
high-pressure lamp is slightly greater than in the Jaenicke lamp, 
conditions in the former are more favourable for the penetration of 
the atomic nuclei by electrons. Slightly modified Heraeus lamps 
have been constructed to work at a potential gradient of 21 volts /cm. 
and 150 cm. mercury pressure. P. G. T. 

Quantum Radiation. (Sm) 0. Lodge {Nature, 1925, 115, 
798), 

Electrical Behaviour of Radioactive Colloidal Particles of 
the Order of 10“^ cm. as Observed Separately in a Gas. P. 
EHBEimAET (Phil, Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 633 — 648). — ^Largely polemi- 
cal against Millikan, with a claim for priority in the method of 
determining the electric charge on individual particles. The author 
contends that he has proved the existence of fractions of an electronic 
charge. Microscopic spherical particles of silver of the order of 
10”® cm. were examine under a variable electric field E between 
two horizontal metal plates. A test-body of constant charge e 
would move with a velocity (Ee—7ng)B, where B is the mobility. 
Siuce the observed speed varies Imearly with field strength, the 
mobility is constsint and concordant values are given on the basis 
of Stokes’ law, the colour of the light scattered, and the photb- 
phoretic maximum. The Einstein theory of Brownian movement 
in gases leads to an anomalous and untrustworthy value. It was 
found that for particles of radius less than 3x10“® cm. charges 
smaller than that on an electron were often carried, the fraction 
falliug below 1 jlO and 1 /20 of the elementary quantum. 

The subdivision of the electron charge has been criticised on the 
grounds (a) that the test-bodies are not spheres, (b) that the density 
of the particle is not the same as that of the substance in bulk, (c) 
that the test-body is surrounded by a gas layer, (d) that the exact 
form of the law of resistance for small q)heres in a gas is not known. 
The author claims that these objections are all either untenable dr 
irrelevant. If {b) is valid, the density of platinum must fall frdni 
214 to 0*2. 
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Small, spherical, colloidal test-particles of selenium and mercuiy 
can be made radioactiye by contact with niton or polonium. In 
a constant electric field they move so as to give the impression of a 
continuous change of electric charge, whilst the movement of non- 
radioactive particles is imiform. The radioactive test-bodies must 
therefore gain or lose charges which are only small fractions of the 
supposed indivisible electronic charge. These results have an 
important bearing on the fact that there is no theory to account for 
the cohesion and stability of the electron. 

Observations consistent with subdivision of the electronic charge 
have been made by other workers and discrepancies are due to 
interpretation rather than experiment. Lodge adds a note to the 
effect that Millikan The Electron/’ 1917) has discussed carefully 
and rejected Ehrenhaft’s views, but that, nevertheless, a serious 
attack on so fundamental a question cannot be ignored. 

E. A. M. 

Law of Force within the Atom. G. Gbeei^ [Phil. Mag., 1925, 
[yi], 49, 1020 — 1028). — law of force is suggested which gives 
rise to an atomic system essentially in conformity with the Bohr 
theory of the atom and with quantum theory. The proposed law 
of force between a positive charge e and an electron e is of the form 
/={e^/r2) , cos(p/r), where p represents a radius drawn from the centre 
of an atom, such that for ah distances exceeding a smaU multiple 
of p the inverse square law of attraction holds. Accordiug to this 
law, an electron within an atom could remain at rest in stable 
equilibrium at valu^ of r given by p/r=(2?i+J)ir, where is an 
integer. Consideration of the amount of energy radiated in the 
movement of an electron from one stable position to another shows 
that this law provides a system, in which energy would be radiated 
in a manner conforming closely to that obtaining for change of orbit 
in the Bohr atom. By choosing a system of stable states such that 
n=25, 16, 9, 4, 1, ^e Eydberg constant may be derived. It is 
further shown that, in agreement with the Bohr theory, an orbital 
motion established by an electron in any one of the stable positions 
would be nearly permanent, provided the natural radiation loss 
was small. * F. 6. T. 

Problem of the Quantitative Formulation of Bohr’s 
Correspondence Principle. E. C. Tolmak (Phil. Mag., 1925, 
[vi], 49, 130^136) • — Six methods of averaging the light intensities 
emitted by states intermediate between the in itial and fin a.] quantum 
state® by Hoyt (A., 1924, ii, 433) are employed to calculate the 
probabiUty of tonsitions in three simple quantum systems : the 
harmcmie oedDation, the rotating dipole, and the simplified hydrogen 
atom. only method giving zero probabilify for an electron 
falliug into the hydrc^en nudeus from the iunemost orbit, is that 
emre^d by k^(^)=SJl<)g{CT7^^)dX. This treatment a^umes 
the vahdity of the inverse square law down to 2 iero distance between 
nucleus and dectron, eonirary to the finite mass and energy of the 
hydrogen atom. C W B. 
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Possible EeconcHiation of Bohr’s Laterpenetration Ideas 
with Sommerfeld’s Relativistic Treatment of Electron Orbits. 
R. A. Milltkan and I. S. Bowen (Phil, Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 923 — 
935; cf. A., 1924, ii, 710). — ^A third possibility is suggested as a 
solution of the dilemma previously discussed. An examination 
of the data of doublet separation shows that whilst the Sommerfeld 
relativity equation predicts the fine structure of hydrogen and 
ionised helium as accurately as is attainable in experimentai work, 
for lithium to nitrogen, and sodium to chlorine series, even for remote 
orbits which ought to obey the laws of a simple nucleus-electron 
system, greater (hscrepancies are obtained by the use of the equation 
than can be account^ for by experimental error. It is suggested 
that whilst the fine structure in the cases of hydrogen and ionised 
helium is due entirely to the relativity effect, in the heavier atoms 
there is some cause acting by virtue of the difference of the orient- 
ation of the two circular orbits Lji and Lj^, which increases the 
energy of the circular orbit Lji to about the amount which it would 
have had by virtue of relativity, had it been a 2^ orbit. To account 
for the approximate validity of the relativity equation for these 
atoms, this postulated force, which may be magnetic or electro- 
static or a combination of the two, must demand the same variation 
with nuclear charge, and with total and azimuthal quantum number, 
as is required by the relativity principle. The difference of behaviour 
in weak magnetic fields of hydrogen and helium as compared with 
lithium and other atoms is adduced in support of this suggestion. 
The appearance of the Paschen-Back effect in hydrogen is, however, 
contrary to expectation. F. G. T. 

Quantum Defect and Atomic Number. D. B. Habtbee 
(Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 390 — 396; cf. Turner, ibid., 1924, 48, 
384), — ^The proposal to alter the assignment of the principal quantum 
numbers to certain terms of atomic number greater than 28 is 
discussed. It is maintained that the reasons for the change are 
scarcely adequate. An objection to the newly-proposed scheme of 
quantum ntimbers is pomted out. Fresh evidence, afforded by 
X-ray spectra, which seems to be definitely in favour of Bohr’s 
assignment, is put forward. C. W. B. 

Quantum Numbers of the Bobr Orbits in the Alkali Atoms. 
R. B. LrNBSAY (Science, 1924, 60, 476 — 476). — ^Polemical against 
Turner (A., 1924, ii, 797), whose assignment of quantum numbers 
6 and 8 to the outermost orbits of rubidium and caesium, respectively, 
is held to be unjustified. A. A. E. 

Quantum Theory of Red Displacement of Spectral lines. 
J. Kxjdab (Physikal Z., 1925, 26, 207 — 211), — Mathematical. The 
Einstein red di^lacement of the hydrogen series and the Deslandr^ 
Schwartzchiid band spectra are deduced on the basis of the equations 
of electron movement of the general relativity theory, the Somm^^ ^ 
feld quantum condition for h 3 rpotheticai periodic systems, and iSS 
Bohr frequency relation. E, G. T. 
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Balzner Law as an Equation of Motion. L. Page {Physical 
Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 429—443}.— An attempt to develop a form of 
dynamics in which the intra-atomic motions are unifreqnentic, the 
dynamical frequency coinciding with the optical frequency as 
calculated on Bohr’s theory. A. A. E. 

Intensity of Muitiplet Lines. A. Sommekfelb and H. Honl 
(Sitzvmjgsber, Preuss* Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1925, 141— 161).— A 
formula is suggested by which the intensity of muitiplet lines arising 
from a given electron transition may he calculated. Where data 
are available for comparison the agreement is good. The expression 
embodies the correspondence principle and the summation rule of 
Burger and Dorgelo (Z, Physik, 1924, 23, 258). F. G. T. 

Rectilinear Diameter of Helium. E. Mathias, C. A. Grom- 
MELiK, H. K. On^tes, and J. C. Swallow {Compt rend,, 1925, 180, 
1005 — 1007 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 440).— The density of liquid and gaseous 
helium has been determined at temperatures between —268*38° and 
—270*79°. Helium obeys the law of rectilinear diameters, the data 
agreeing well with those calculated from the equation for the 
diameter : ^==—0*40263 — 0*0017616^. The following constants 

are recorded : ic —267*90°, dg 0*06930, and the critical coefficient 
RTfjidpc 3*270 as compared with the value 3*276 for hydrogen. 

G. M. B. 

Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen, J. W. Nicholson 
{Mmih, Not Roy. Asir. Soo., 1925, 85, 449— 464}.— The Fulcher 
hydrogen bands are to be regarded as two parts of a single band 
system, of great complexity, which is probably due to un-ionised 
hydrogen molecules. The lines of these bands do not show the 
Zeeman effect. The most characteristic 'components in the first 
Fulcher band are in each case arranged in triplets about 100 A. 
apart. In addition to the strong lines noted by Fulcher, it is shown 
that practically ah the weak fines in the region 6000- — 6400, not 
showing the Zeeman effect, are to be regarded as components of a 
single scattered band. Similarly, groups of lines in the region 
5300 — 5700 are related to the second Fulcher band, the chief com- 
ponents of which are triplets of mutual separation 120 A. The 
wave-numbers of the strongest components m these two bands may 
be expressed by formulae of the ty^ n=oc+^{m+^)^, in which the 
values of a for the two series are approximately equal. The two 
^ bands thus possess a common limit. Examination of the lines in 
* the blue r^on which do not show the Zeeman effect indicates the 
existence of other widely separated bands analogous to those of 
Pulchac, and the probabffity that the number of distinct bands in 
the seooiBiaiy spectrum of hydrogen is small. F. G, T. 

Secoudasy St^trum of Hydrogen at Very Low Tem- 
peratures- J. < 5 . McLennan and G. M. Shbum (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, HI, 177 — ^182), — ^The secondary spectrum of 
hydrc^en was photograihed with the discharge tube at (a) the 
ordinary temperature, (5) —180°, and (c) —252°. The lines of 
Fulcher’s group (Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 375) were greatly 
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enhanced at the low temperatures, those of the S 2 unchanged and 
those of the 8q, and X groups all weakened. Tables are given 
for a large number of lines which are enhanced, weakened, or 
entirely suppressed at —252®. J. S. C. 

Regularities in the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. 

O. W. Richabdsok and T. Takaka {Ptoc, Roy, Soc,, 1925, A, 107, 
602 — 623 ; cf . ibid,, 1924, A, 106, 640, 663). — ^It has been found pos- 
sible to arrange 123 additional lines provisionally in 22 smes. 
Three of these form b,P,Q,R combination. The present indications 
are that the moments of inertia of the emitters are spread fairly 
well over a range extending from the high value deduced from the 

P, Q, E combination found provisionally to a value somewhat below 

the lowest value which has been deduced from Fulcher's second band. 
This involves an extreme variation by a factor of almost 6 in 
the moment of inertia. L. L. B. 

Third Negative Group of Carbon. Spectrum of the Tails 
of Comets. Extension on the Red Side and Structure of the 
Bands- F. Balbet (Gcmpt, rend., 1925, 180, 820—822). — 
Previous work (this voL, ii, 180) has been extended by making use 
of panchromatic plates and a high-dispersion spectroheliograph, and 
seven new bands are now recorded in addition to the three measured 
previously. The fine structure can be interpreted in terms of 
rotational quantum numbers and the combination rules of Heurlinger. 
Alternative combination rules are given which show better agree- 
ment. A more detailed treatment of structure will appear elsewhere. 

The measurements of Baldet and Baume-Pluvinel on the More- 
house comet (1908) have now been reproduced in every detail with 
pure carbon monoxide. Helium ne^ not be present for the pro- 
duction of the first or third negative groups of carbon. B. A. M. 

Influence of Pressure on Carbon Band Spectra in Discharge 
Tubes. Consequences for the Theory of Comets. F. Balbet 
(Compt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1201 — 1203; cf. preceding abstract). — 
Pressure plays an essential part in the appearance of the different 
groups in the carbon monoxide spectrum. The light arises either 
from impacts of electrons (the speed of which exceeds that corre- 
sponding with the ionisation potential) on neutral or ionised mole- 
cules, or from collisions of neutral and ionised molecules. Thus, 
different groups appear. At low pressures, when electron impacts 
predominate, only the first and third groups occur. At Mgher 
pressures, the molecular collisions mfiuence the spectra by exciting 
new groups. The effect of pressure is also seen on the structure of 
the bands of the third negative group. At very low pressure, 
the heads are intense as in the cometary spectra. It is concluded 
that the carbon monoxide in the tails of comets must be bombarded 
by electrons from the sun. B. A. M. 

Band of Unusual Structure probably due to a Highly 
Unstable Calcium Hydride Molectde. R. S. 

{Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 509 — 522). — ^An isolated band with head 
at 3533-6 A. observ^ in the spectrum of the calcium arc in hydrogen 
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at 3—20 mm. lias been measured and analysed. The emitting 
molecule is probably a compound of a hydrogen atom with an 
excited, but not ionised, calcium atom. A. A. E. 

The CuH Molecule and its Band Spectrum. H. Bell {Phil.) ' 
Mag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 23—32).— The figures of Frerichs and Bengtsson 
{Z. Physih, 1923, 20, 170, 229) for the bands sho^ by copper in 
the region 4700 to 4000 are used in the application of a formula 
for band spectra in the visible region, developed by the author. 
The presence of the CuH molecule is verified, and the haK quantum 
for its rotation established. The Stances between the hydrogen 
and copper nuclei for the initial and final confi^ations are calcu- 
lated, and a diagram is given showing variation of radial force 
function with distance. C. W. B. 

Budde Effect in Bromine. E. B. Lijdlam [Proc, Roy, Soc, 
Edin., 1924, 44, 197 — 201). — Ordinary pure bromine vapour when 
illuminated showed an immediate rise in temperature with corre- 
sponding volume change. Purified bromine containing no water 
vapour showed no Budde effect under various conditions of 
illumination. It is suggested that, as proposed by Perrin (A., 
1919, ii, 177), pure bromine radiates in all directions the energy 
which it absorbs, but that traces of water vapour have a catalytic 
effect on the dissociation into atoms, which on re-combining effect 
an increase in temperature with an appropriate volume change. 

A. E. M. 

Electrical Escitation o£ the Band and Line Spectra of 
Iodine. G. Casio and 0. Oldekbbeg [Z. Physih, 1925, 31, 
914-^919). — ^The primary object of the work was to find a spectrum 
of the positively charged iodine moleoide, • Only a weak, narrow 
group of bands was found at about 2700 A., iadicating that the 
stabuity of this form is slight. The bands in the blue and near 
ultra-violet, observed in a narrow capillary, were resolved into a 
series of single bands. The diffuse band at ^60 A. was also resolved 
into a series of single bands. By using a silica tube heated at above 
1000®, the line spectrum for atomic iodine was obtained and the 
wave-lengths were measured as far into the ultra-violet as the strong 
line at 2062-2 A. E, B. L. 

Band Spectrum of Mercury. E. Hxjlthen {Z. Physih, 1925, 
32, 32 — 55). — rThese bands are obtained when an uncondensed 
disch^e is passed through mercury vapour, but a trace of moisture 
or hySr^en is necessary. Mercury hydride is considered to be the 
source of the bands. The bands are classified and tables of wave- 
lengths given. E. B. L. 

Emission Band Spectra of Aromatic Compounds- I. 
Thinr Connexion with Infra-red Absorption Bands and a 
Classification. J. K. Marsh (PM. Mag:, [vi], 1925, 48, 971 — 
980).- — relationship that ihe frequenci^^^ dE the heads of 
ah^rptlon bands in the ultra-violet and visible regions are integral 
mnlt^les of that of a fundamental infra-red band, is made the basis 
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of a classification of the emission band spectra of a number of 
aromatic compounds. Of these, one class is characterised by 
groups of bands at frequency mtervais of 102 waves/mm. These 
are considered to be multiples of the benzene infra-red band at 9*8 ju. 
An aromatic-aliphatic derivative type, esemplified by jp-xylene, 
has band intervals of 40 or 80 in the ultra-violet. Wil3i the Tesla 
discharge, these substances give a green glow, consisting of two 
bands at an interval of 160. A third class, of which benzaldehyde 
is typical, gives a blue Tesla luminescence characterised by three 
very strong bands with frequency differences of 172. A fourth, 
less defined, class of substances containing condensed nuclei shows 
three or four bands near 4000 A., with frequency intervals of 142 
for anthracene and its derivatives, and of 47 for naphthalene. Many 
substances do not give any emission, or only, one of a continuous 
character, and cannot be classified. In the infra-red, bands of 
absolute frequency equal to the above ultra-violet frequency 
differences are in each case well-marked aiid characteristic of the 
groups. F. G. T. 

Relation between the Constants of the Infra-red Bands of 
Triatomic Molecules. E. Febmi (Atii i?. Accad. Zincei, 1925, 
[vi], 1, 386—387). — The theory of infra-red bands leads to the formula 
Av^h/47j^Ij where A represents Planck’s constant, I the moment of 
inertia of the molecule, and Av the constant frequency difference 
between the lin^ of the infra-red band. For triatomic molecules, 
the three atoms must lie in a plane, and the three principal moments 
of inertia are connected by the expression ; hence 1/Avi= 

l/Avg+l/Ai'o. This equation is obeyed closely for water vapour, 
the molecule of this being the only one for which the necessary 
experimental data are available. T. H. P. 

Electrodeless Discharge in the Vapours of Phosphorus and 
Sulphur. W. W. Shaver {Trans. Boy. Soc. Canada, 1924, [iii], 
18, m, 145 — 149}.— The spectrum of the electrodeless discharge in 
phosphorus vapour has been investigated in the fiuorite region, the 
frequencies and wave-lengths of 12 lines between 1859*4 and 
1671-5 L, some of which have been previously reported (Saltmarsb, 
A., 1924, ii, 436), being given. The frequencies and wave-lengths 
of 9 lines in the corresponding spectrum for sulphur are recorded in 
the region 1903*6 — 1666*5 A- J. S. C. 

Spectrographic Study of the lodo-cadixdum Complex- 
P. Job {Oompt rend., 1925, 180, 1108—1110). — ^The existence of 
K 2 Cdl 4 complex has been shown in several ways, but the author’s 
method of detecting double salts in aqueous solution by absorption 
spectra measurements gave negative results. Examination of the 
spectrograms suggested that this was due to complexity of cadmium 
iodide itself. l5iis view was t^ted by photographmg absorption 
spectra of cadmium sulphate-potassium iodide mixtures. The 
rdtra- violet absorption was considerable and passed through a sharp . 
maximum at 80% potassium iodide corresponding with the ion 
Cdl/'. A rough idea of the stability of the complex can be obimned 
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by determining tbe equilibrium constant of the reaction Cd‘’+ 
4I":^=^Cdl4", by using the composition-maxima of solutions of the 
two iodides at various concentrations. It. A. M. 

Absorption of Ultra-violet Light in Dilute Solutions. 
C. J. W. Gbieveson {PUl, Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1006 — 1020). — 
A method is described of comparing the transparency to ultra-violet 
light of aqueous solutions by measuriog the photo-electric effect of 
the transmitted light. The transmission coefficients at a series of 
concentrations are given for the chloride, hydrogen carbonate, 
carbonate, sulphate, and nitrate of sodium, diso<hum hydrogen 
phosphate, manganese chloride, copper sulphate, potassium per- 
manganate, and calcium nitrate. Of the sodium salts, the sulphate 
is ve^ transparent. The presence of the nitrate ion renders a 
solution highly opaque. The addition of tap water containing 
0*3 g. of impurity per litre greatly reduced the transparency of the 
solutions. The relation between the absorption and the thickness 
of the solution layer was examined for calcium nitrate. 

P. G. T. 

Ultra-violet Absorption as a Function of pa of some Organic 
Acids, considered as Ultra-violet Indicators. P. Yh'ks and 
( Mlle .) M. Gex {Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 1342 — 1345 ; cf . this vol., 
ii, 292). — ^The ultra-violet absorption spectrum of certain organic 
acids is different firom that of the corresponding salt ; p^ measure- 
ments should therefore be taken into account. If is the ratio of 
the extinction coefficients at wave-lengths and Ag at a definite 
value, the curve ^ against p^ will then bear a relation to the 
chaining constituents of the solution. GxaHc acid has a wide 
absorption band from 350 ftft to the extreme ultra-violet with a 
succession of breaks near 230, 256, 260, 272, 284, 298, 320, and 346. 
Ta k i n g ^==ratio of e at 260 to e at 273, and graphing against 
Ps, a curve is obtained with a maximum between p^ 0 and p^ I, a 
m inim u m between p^ 1 and p^ 4, an inflexion between pa 4 and 
Pbc 10, and a steep portion between 10 and pa 13. There are five 
possible successive constituents: undissociated acid, two anions, 
the monosodium ion, and undissociated disodium salt at very 
strong Pa- The middle portion of the curve can be calculated from 
equilibrium data if pj: is taken as 3*6 (Scudder’s conductivity 
data gives 4*31) and p^^^ ^ 1*^5- 

Benzoic acid shows seven hands, A max. equals 245, 250, 261, 266, 
273, 278, and 285 which vary with pa. The bands 272 and 250 
increase and the bands 261, 266 decrease with lowered pa. The 
ratios 4a=273/261, ^^=273/256, <^3=273/250 graphed against pa 
give curves for Itenzoic acid quite as complicated as for oxalic acid, 
in spite of i^ um valency. A middle portion similar in appearance 
to a neutralisation curve is found near ps (constant) and can be 
caicuiated :^m the dissociation equation. The curves for 
and against pa are all similar in type and show maxima and 
minima* These latter cannot be acdounted for on the assumption 
of tiiree possible constituents, namely, undissoeiated benzoic acid, 
benzoate ion, and undissociated sodium benzoate. It seems as if 
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two other constituents must occur. The idea of supplementary 
constituents requires recourse to very hypothetical notions, such as 
modification of the carboxyl group or activation of the benzene ring. 
It is suggestive that preliminary work indicates that the absorption 
spectrum of aqueous benzene varies with hydrogen-ion concentration. 

E. A. M. 

RelationsMp of Thyroxin to Tryptophan. C. S. Hioks 
(J, CUm, Soc., 1925, 127, 771—776; cf. KendaU, A., 1919, i, 496).— 
Measurements of the ultra-violet absorption spectra of thyroxin 
in Jif/8000 — MJ4:0,0QO alkaline solution compared with those of 
tryptophan in if/i0,000 — ^ijlf/50,000 alcoholic solution reveal a 
definite group resemblance. In thyroxin, the bands are shifted 
towards the red, owing to the iodine present. Similar relations are 
shown to hold between the spectra of isatin and iodoisatin. The 
conclusion is arrived at that the indole skeleton is present in thyroxin, 

W. A. C. 

Doppler Effect in the Reflexion of Resonance Fluorescence. 
W. Rump {Z, Physik, 1924, 29, 196 — ^208). — ^It is shown that a 
re-emitted line in a resonance fluorescence spectrum shows a greater 
Doppler effect than that of the incident radiation when the source 
of secondary radiation is at a higher temperature than that of the 
primary radiation. The width of a line is unchanged by reflexion 
from glass, metal, or mercury vapour. R. W. L. 

Resonance Fluorescence of the Line 1848 A. of Mercury 
Vapour. W. Rump (Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 901 — 902). — Light 
from a quartz mercury vapour lamp crossed a space from which 
oxygen had been driven out by carbon dioxide and fell on mercury 
vapour in a quartz tube. The resonance radiation emitted in a 
direction at right angles to the incident light feU on the sht of a 
fluorite-quartz spectrograph filled with carbon dioxide, and the 
photograph showed the line 1849, the plate having been rendered 
fluorescent by a thin layer of paraffin oil. The production of this 
line had been predicted as the result of the absorption of the line 
2536*7 followed by a further absorption of light by the atom in the 
2^2 state. E. B. L. 

Effect of an Alternating Ms^etic Field on tlie Polarisation 
of the Resonance Radiation of Mercury Vapour. E. Fermi 
and F. Rasetti {i^eUure, 1925, 115, 764). 

Fluorescence and Channelled Absorption of Bismuth at 
High Temperatures. K. R. Rao {Proc, Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 
107, 760 — 762 ; cf . A., 1924, ii, 804). — ^The absorption and fluores- 
cence spectra of bismuth vapour at 1500® to 1600® have been 
photographed and compared. The fluorescence spectrum is 
practically the exact complement of the absorption spectrum in 
this region. In contrast to the bands in the ultra-violet, some of 
the absorption bands show a distinctly fine structure. It is con- 
sidered that the existence of a fluorescent banded spectrum in the 
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above region is a criterion for molecular radiation processes, and that 
in elements whicb are polyatomic, the radiating systems are molecnles 
instead of atoms. L. L. B. 

Extinction of Fluorescence of Dyes at High Concentration. 
S. J. WAwmow (Z. Physik, 1925, 31, 750— 764).— As the concen- 
tration of the solution of the dye is increased a point is reached at 
which the extinction begins and it increases thereafter in simple 
exponential relation to the concentration. It is suggested that the 
critical concentration is related to the life-period of the activated 
molecule and the Brownian movement to which the molecule is 
subjected. There appears to be no relation between the extinction 
and the conductivity of the solutions. The presence of other dyes 
was found to reduce the fluorescence, but experiments to detect an 
analogous effect to the Cario and FVanck transference of energy 
have not yet led to a decisive result. E. B. L. 

Decay and Eegeneration of Radio-luminescence- C. H. 
Viol, G. D. Kammee, and A. L. Mellee {Nature, 1925, 115, 801 — 
802). — ^It is believed that the decrease with time of the luminescence 
of phosphorescent zinc sulphide etc. is due to the masking of the 
rachation luminosity by the colour which the material acquires, due . 
to the action of the radiation. A. A. E. 

Luminescence of Grignard Compounds. Spectra and 
Brightness. E. T. Duffoeb, D. Nightiitgale, and S. Culveet 
(e/. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1926, 47, 95 — 102). — ^In continuation of 
previous work (A,, 1923, ii, 714) the follow^ organometallic 
halides are reported as chemiluminescent : calcium phenyl iodide, 
magnesium p-fluorophenyl bromide, magnesium o-chlorotolyl 
bromide, magnesium 2-cymyl bromide, magnesium a- and p-naphthyl 
iodides. Direct spectrum photographs have been obtained and 
quantitative measurements of brightness made. Previous con- 
clusions have been quantitatively verified. L. J. H. 

Emission of Light by Solidiffed Gases at the Temperature 
of Liquid Helium and the Origin of the Spectrum of the 
Aurora. L. Vegaed, H. K. Ohiojs, and W. H. E^esom {Compt 
rend,, 1925, 1^, 1084—1087; cf. A., 1924, ii, 436, 509, 584, 713, 
805). — ^The study of the light emitted by bombarding solid nitrogen 
or mixtures of nitrogen and neon with high-velocity cathode rays 
has been continued at the temperature of liquid helium. The 
Ni hwi of nitrogen has its maximu m at 5555 with two secondary 
maxima ; cocfling does not result in a diminution in the width of the 
band. The A'g band is strong and is divided into two components 
<52^, 5222). The spectrum shows a regular series of seven bands 
extending from 3986 to 5770. At higher temperatures, these are 
broad and diffuse, but on cooling they are each resolved into two 
fine lines shading off on the red ride. In argon containing a trace of 
nitrogen (at the temperature of liquid hydrogen) the bands are also 
concentrated into pairs of iin^, but their position is different. The 
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two strongest bands are at 4523, 4473 and 4236, 4211, and they 
correspond with the bands observed by Eayleigh in diffuse night 
light. In the region of longer waves, nitrogen, at the temperature 
of liquid helium, emits 3 or 4 feeble lines 5914, 5952, 6399, and 
perhaps 6417. These lines probably correspond with feeble ones 
in the auroral spectrum. Solid neon-nitrogen mixtures show the 
band shifted in a similar way as in argon-nitrogen mixtures. 
Diminishing proportions of nitrogen cause disappearance of the 
secondary maxima with displacement of the pjrincipal maximum 
towards the red. QuaHtativeiy, the argon-nitrogen and neon- 
nitrogen mixtures are similar, but the magnitude of the displace- 
ment and the law followed are quite different. For both mixtures 
the wave-length of the principal maximum is a function of the 
concentration of nitrogen. The shift is due partly to a specific 
action of the inert gas and partly to a diminution in nitrogen. For 
argon-nitrogen mixtures, the factors are of the same order, so that 
a little argon can produce a considerable displacement. The 
specific effect of neon is very small, so that the shift does not occur 
until the neon content rises to 70%. As the nitrogen proportion 
approaches zero, the band takes the form of a line 557S'6, which 
nearly coindides with the green line of aurora borealis. The small 
difference 1-2 A. is explained by a small specific effect of neon. In 
neon with traces of hydrogen, the N 2 band is divided into three 
components (5229, 5220, 5203), of which the first is the strongest. 
As the proportion of nitrogen increases, the band has a double 
line structure, and the spectra show several neon lines. E. A. M. 

Radiation from Non-lnminotus Flames. E. T. BLaslam, W. G. 
Lovell, and R. D. Htoneman ( hid . Eng, OJiem., 1925, 17, 272 — 
277). — ^Experiments in which the primary air was varied over a 
range of 80 — 150% of the theoretical amount, show that the 
maximum, heat radiated from a flame (when no secondary air is 
present) is at a maximum when the primary air is at its theoretical 
amount. Helmholtz's theory that the amount of heat radiated from 
a flame is equal to the sum of the amounts which would have been 
radiated if the final products of combustion had been produced by 
burning hydrogen and carbon monoxide {“ Licht u. Warmestrahlung 
verbrannter Gase,” Berlin, 1890), is not justified. 

The maximum energy radiat^ from methane, illuminating gas, 
and carbon monoxide with the theoretical amount of air was 14*9, 
13*8, and 10*4%, respectively, of the total latent heat. The relative 
radiation from flames of Afferent depths follows an exponential 
law indicating that at about 100 cm. the flame becomes opaque to 
its own radiation. 

Increasing the burner tip area by 50% had no appreciable effect. 
Preheating the primary air decreases the amount of radiation and 
this may be due either to a shift of the chemical equilibrium or to 
pre-combustion. The amount of heat radiated has no simple 
connexion with the flame temperature, and hence the autho^^ 
suggest that it is intimately coimected Mth the actual chemical 
reaction taking place in the flame. M. B. D. 
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Pliospliors of Boric Acid- A. Mickwitz {Ber,, 1925, 58, 
[B], 67^—679; cf, Tiede and co-workers. A., 1921, ii, 75; 1922, ii, 
8, 245). — ^The phosphorescence of compounds of boric acid was 
known at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th century. 

H. W. 

Ionisation of Iodine Vapour by Ultra-violet Light. W. 
West and E. B. Lijdlam {Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1924 — ^5, 45, 34 — 41 ) . 
— ^Instead of the quartz windows used in the hitherto unsuccessful 
attempts to demonstrate the ionisation of iodine by ultra-violet 
light, an exposure chamber provided with a fluorite window, thus 
permitting the passage of fight of wave-lengths down to about 
120 has been employed. The aluminium spark gap was placed 
close to the window to prevent absorption by the oxygen of the air. 
A stream of nitrogen, which is not ionised by light of the wave- 
length employed, carried iodine vapour of partial pressure 0-13 mm. 
at 15®. It has thus been found that, provided the alumi n i u m 
sparking terminals are kept free from oxide, ionisation takes place, 
both positive and negative charges being given to the electrometer 
in approximately equal amounts. The effect ceases when the 
source of light is removed 1 cm. in air away from the fluorite. The 
results show that iodine vapour is ionised by light of wave-length 
between 185 and 120 jti/i. The work of Sm^h and Compton (A., 
1921, ii, 364) and of Mohler and Foote (A., 1921, ii, 368) on the 
ionisation potential of iodine indicates a corresponding wave- 
length of 123 or 131/1^, whilst the spectrum of the aluminium 
spark in air shows strong hnes between 170 and 180, weaker ones at 
150 and 160, and a group of stronger lines at 130. Many of the 
molecules of iodine were probably in a state of fluorescence, and the 
ionisation potential of fl^uorescing iodine corresponds with a wave- 
length of 181 /Jt/t (Smyth and Compton, loc. cif.). M. S. B. 

Qiiaiitimi Equivalent for Pboto-electiic Conductivity in 
Sodium Chloride Crystals. Z. Gytjlai (Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 
103 — 110). — ^Bock-salt crystals were coloured yellow by exposure 
to X-rays, and the ratio of photo-electric conductivity to the light 
energy absorbed was determined in the visible and near ultra- 
violet region. This ratio incjreases with increasmg wave-length 
throughout the absorption band. About 10,000. quanta were 
absorbed for each electron detected, from which it was calculated 
that the mean path of the electron is 1 /3000 mm. E. B. L. 

Incident and Emergent Velocities of Photo Electrons 
Emitted from Thin Platinum Films. C. Gha (PML 3£ag,, 
1925, [vi], 49, 262 — ^272). — ^Asymmetry in the velocities of photo 
electrons eMtted from the two sides of thin platinum films is in- 
vestigated for evaporated and sputtered films. For the former no 
asynametry was found over the experimental range of fihn thick- 
ness and wave-length of incident light. The maximum emission 
energy of a photo electron is given as a linear function of the fre- 
quency of fight, the slope of the line- giving Planck’s constant hy 
2% lower than the value given by Millikan (Physical Rev,, 1916, [ii], 
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7, 355). With sputtered films, asymmetry occurs, and the ratio 
of the potentials measuring maximum emission velocities decrease 
with increasing thickness of film, but are independent of wave- 
length, confirming the results of Eobinson {FhiL Mag,, 1913, [vi], 
25, 115) and of Stuhlmann {Physical Rev., 1914, [ii], 4, 195). The 
results point to the asymmetry being due to fundamental differences 
between the types of film. C, W. B. 

Motion of a Fi^e Electron in the Keld of Plane Electro* 
magnetic Waves. J. Feenkel {Z. Physih, 1925, 32, 27—31). — 
There can be no photo-electric effect for a free electron : it must be a 
resonance effect on a bound electron. E. B. L. 

Relation between Energy of Escape of Electrons and Electro* 
chemical Normal Potential. A. Gxiothee-Schulze (Z, Physih, 
1925, 32, 186 — 189). — Examination of existing experimental results 
shows that there is an empirical relation l-3<^— €=constant=approx. 
5, where is the energy needed to enable an electron to escape from 
a metal and e the normal potential of the metal. E. B. L. 

Dielectric Constants of some Liquids and their Variation 
with Temperature. I. G. E. Bell and E. Y. Poyotok (Phil. 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1065 — ^1072). — ^Details are given of a method of 
measuring the ^electric constants of liquids by means of two valve- 
maintained oscillating circuits, tuned so that the heterodyne note 
beats slowly with a third valve-maintained circuit oscillating at 
audible frequency. Measurements were made of the dielectric 
constants of castor oil, olive oil, and linseed oil between 18® and 
185®. The linear relationship between dielectric constant and 
temperature is expressed by the formula [1— (^— 20)a], 

where a=0*0015, O’OOOS, 0*0009 for the oils in the above order* 
The following values, nearest to 20®, were obtained. Castor oil, 
A^-^.g:=4’86, olive oil Jf 13.5=3*21, linseed oil 1^13=3*24. 

F. G. T. 

Proposed Test of the Space Quantisation of Atoms in a 
Magnetic Field. A. E. Rtjabk: and G. Beeit (Phil. Mag., 1925, 
[vi], 49, ^}4 — 508). — ^If properties of matter in bulk may be used as 
a criterion, the dielectric constant would be the most feasible 
property for exhibiting an anisotropic nature with respect to the 
field. The essential condition is that space quantisation shall 
predominate over a random orientation during an appreciable 
portion of the time between two collisions. It is shown that this 
condition is fulfilled with fields of reasonable strength. The feasi- 
bility of obtaining anisotropic electric effects by the action of the 
magnetic field is discussed horn the point of view of the reciprocity 
of action between the two fields. The method of heterogeneous 
beats is suggested for revealing variations in the dielectric constant. 

G. W*B. 

Molecular Volumes of Crystals. F. A. Heholeik (2. 
EleJctrochem., 1924, 30, 5 — 12). — ^The molecular volumes in the solid 
crystalline state can be expressed by an empirical linear equation of 
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the type, mol. Toh^x'y'+c\ provided that the salts have a similar 
crystalline structure, e.g,, halides of the alkali metals. Numerous 
examples are given to show the validity of the law. H. T. . 

Quantum Theory of Optical Phenomena, J. G. Slatee 
{Physical Eev., 1925, [ii], 26, 395—428). 

Molecular Refraction of Natural and of Methyl-rubber. 

A. D. Macalltjm and G, S. Whitby {Trans, Roy, Soc. Canada, 1924, 

[iii] , 18, III, 191 — 193). — ^The average of several determinations of 

n% df, and for purified rubber are 1*5219, 0*9237, and 22*46, 
respectively. Corresponding values for smoked sheet are 1*5208, 
0*9217, and 22*44. The results are in accord with the view that, in 
the polymerisation of isoprene to caoutchouc only one double bond 
is lost ^r CgHg, the absence of exaltation indicating that there is 
no conjugation between double bonds in the polymeride. The 
following quantities were determined for synthetic “ methyl-rubber ’’ 
from dimethylbutadiene ; 1*525, 0*9292, [i?x]g 27*03. 

• J. S. C. 

Classical Dispersion Formula for Monatomic Gases and 
Vapours. K. E. Heezbeld and K. L. Wole (Ann, PhysiJc, 1925, 

[iv] , 76, 567- — 570). — Corrected tables and data for the paper of 

the above title (see this vol., ii, 182). F. G. T. 

Dispersion of Carbon Disulphide in the Ultra-violet. G. 
Beuhat andM. Paijthehier (Compt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1018 — 1020; 
cl A., 1924, ii, 713).- — ^Determinations of the refractive index of carbon 
disulphide have been made throughout the visible spectrum and as 
far as 2537 A. in the ultra-violet, with special attention to the neigh- 
bourhood of the absorption band at 3220 A. The results are com-* 
pared with the values of absorption previously recorded. 

G.M.B. 

Ma^etic Rotatory Dispersion of Certain Paramagnetic 
Solutions. R. W. Robebts {PMl, 3Iag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 397— 
422). — ^Aqueous solutions of certain cobalt and nickel salts show 
anomalous ^rotatory dispersion at their principal absorption 
bands. ^ Tins is much stronger for cobalt than for nickel solutions. 
The l^h-frequency electrons in cobalt solutions, as well as in 
potassium ierricyanide, give rise to the negative rotation displayed 
by these salts. The rotatory dispersion in the solutions investigated 
may be calculated horn the formi^ ^k^ln{n^+^)^x^^\^/n^{nj+^) 
+ derived from Drude’s molecular current hypothesis, 
by ta&mg into account the electric polarisation of the liquids, 

C.W.B. 

Structure of Molecules in Relation to their Optical Aniso- 
I. K. R. Ramakathak (Proc. Boy. Soc„ 1925, A, 
107, 684r— ^S). — ^The view is maintained that the optical anisotropy 
of molecules is due to the mutual infiuence of the electric doubles 
mdnced by the incident light in tlm coiastituent atoms (cf. Raman, 
A*, 1924, ii, 512). It is assumed that each atom by itself is isotropic* 
Diatomic and triatomic molecules are considered mathematically. 
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and the expressions (l+ii?o^)/(l”^o^) {2i?i+i?2+31i?ii?2&/8)/ 

(where i?o, and B^ are atomic refractivities) are deduced for 
the optical anisotropy in the two cases. From the knoi^Ti refract- 
ivity and polarisation of the scattered light in hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen, the atomic refractivities and distances between the 

optical centres ” in the molecules are calculated. These distances 
are 1-37 A., 1*90 A., and 1*46 A. for hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
respectively, and are consistent with the values of the molecular 
radius calculated from the kinetic theory. For the triatomic gases, 
nitrous oxide, carbon dioxide, and carbon disulphide, the imper- 
fection of polarisation of the transversely scattered light is found by 
calculation to be 14-1%, 10*8%, and 12-5% respectively, these 
values being in satisfactory agreement with experiment. L. L. B. 

Specific Rotation of Invert-sugar and. the Clerget Divisor. 
F. W. Zebbait (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 1104—1111).— From 
a critical survey of recorded data on the specific rotation of invert- 
sugar, the following equation is derived, using Vosburgh’s data for 
laevuiose (A., 1920, ii, 575), Tollens’ for dextrose (A., 1885, 40), and 
Vosburgh’s rule for the ro^tion of sugar mixtures : [aj^ of invert- 
sugar =— {19*415+0*07065c-~0*00054c2), The temperature correc- 
tion formula is [ayp=[a]g-f-{0*2S3-f0*0014c)(i-~20). A value of 
32*95 is obtained from the fimt equation for the negative constituent 
of the Clerget divisor, using the general factor 0-34657, A redeter- 
mmation of the latter gave 0*34615, from which the Clerget constant 
becomes 32*09. F. G. W. 

Conjuration of Polyatoixdc Polar Molecules. DC. Mole- 
cules consisting of a Negative Ion and Hydrogen Nuclei. 
F. Hund (Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 1—18; cf. ibid., 1925, 31, 81).— 
The variation of potential with distance is calculated from the 
position of the bands in the spectra of the halogen hydrides and the 
course of the potential for the ions O", S'", Se", and N'" deduced. 
The following values are obtaiaed for the shape, size, and energy of 
the molecules and ions : distance apart of unlike ions xlO® cm., 
HO' 1 * 0 , HgO 1*03, 1-05, HS' 1-5, H^S 1*5, HCi 1*27, H^a- 

1-3, H 3 CI** 1-3; distance apart of like ions XlO^ cm., HgO 1-09, 
H 3 O* 1-11, 1*6, H 2 CI* 1’4, HgGL** 1-4; energy in kg.-cal, for the 

complete separation of one hydrogen nucleus from HO' 550, HgO 
370, HgO^ 180, HS' 430, HgS 310, HCI 316, HgCl’ 180. 

E. B. Li. 

Tlieory of Metals. J. Fbestkel (Z. Physik, 1924, 29, 214 — 
240). — By treating the “wandering*' of valency electrons which 
takes place during the condensation of metal vapours as a self- 
difiusion process, and by evaluating approximately the corresponding 
diffusion constant, an analysis is ^vaneed leading to an expression 
for the mobility of the valency electrons and to the electrical 
conductivity of a metal. The values for the latter quantity and for 
its temperature variation agree in order of magnitude with 
obtained experimentally. In a similar way, an expr^sion is 
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obtained for the thermal conductivity which is in agreement with 
Wiedemann and Franz’s analysis ; it fails, however, to elucidate the 
mechanism of the process. The analysis also lends itself to a 
determination of the tensile strength, compressibility, and grating 
energy. F. W. L. 

Valency of Ruthenium- Ruthenium Tetroidde and 
Ruthenium Ralides. 0. Ruff and E. Vinio (Z. anorg. Chem,, 
1924, 136, 49—61).— Ruthenium tetroxide may be prepared m a 
very pure form by distilling at 40 — ^50® in a current of air an acidified 
solution of the mass obtained by fusing in a silver crucible a mixture 
of 1 part of ruthenium powder, 2 parts of potassium permanganate, 
and 20 parts of potassium hydroxide. The tetroxide condenses in 
a receiver, cooled with ice, in the form of long, golden-yellow needles 
which are readily soluble in water. The solution is unaffected by 
addition of hydrofluoric acid, but is reduced with the evolution of 
the halogen when warmed with the other halogen acids; with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the tetroxide is reduced rapidly on wanning 
to the tetrachloride, which slowly decomposes into trichloride and 
chloride, especially when boiled to expel the chlorine as it forms. 
A similar reaction occurs with hydrobromic acid, but the second 
stage of the reduction (to tribromide) is much more rapid. With 
hy&odic acid, black, insoluble ruthenium tri-iodide is immediately 
formed, AH derivatives of ter- and quadri- valent ruthenium are 
converted into the sexavalent form by potassium permanganate 
in alkaline solution; in sulphuric acid solutions, permanganate 
oxidises ruthenium compounds to the tetroxide. A. R. P. 

Ruthenimn Tetroxide. III. Valency of Ruthenium in 
the Tetroxide. F. Eeauss and H. KukeothA {Z, anorg. Chem., 
1924, 136, 62 — ^74; cf. A., 1922, ii, 75). — ^When ruthenium tetroxide 
is treated with hydrochloric acid and potassium iodide the iodine 
set free corr^ponds with a diminution of 5 in the valency of the 
tetroxide. From the reduced solution, many salts of the type 
M'gRuClg were prepared, as well as ruthenium trihydroxide and 
ruflienium trichloride, thus showing that the metal is tervalent in 
these compounds and therefore oct^valent in the tetroxide. Solu- 
tions of potassium ruthenate obtained by fusion liberate three 
^uivalents of iodine from acid iodide solutions, and hence ruthenium 
is sexavalent in this compound. Pure ruthenium trihydroxide is 
prepar^ by heating at 120® in a nitrogen atmosphere the black 
precipitate obtained by addition of alkalis to solutions containing 
the fiicHoride. The latter has been prepared in a pure state for 
the first time by the interaction of dry ruthenium tetroxide vapour 
and dry hydrogen chloride at 105 — >115®, as well as by exposing the 
pure 1^3«iroxide to dry hydrogen chloride at 105®. Thus formed, 
the trichloride is a dark violet-brown, deliquescent mass having a 
metallic lustre. A. R, P. 

Valencies of Onium Compomids. W. Tscheijkzev 
(RtfS. Boc. Aim., 1925 , [iv], 37, 176 ^ 181 ),: — ^The heats of formation 
of ammonium, oxonium, and thionium complexes (with EtO*MgI) 
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were determined. They are in the order given. Successive 
additions (up to a maximum of three) have lower heats of formation. 
Substituted derivatives were also studied. The order is probably 
determined by the basicity of the central atom. L. J. H. 

Strengths of the Higher Valencies and their Significance 
for Assimilation, Catalysis, and other Chemical Processes. 
W. Tsohelinzev {Bull. Soc, cMm., 1925, [iv], 37, 181 — 187). — ^The 
ease with which a group may be replaced parallels the heat of 
formation ; this may be applied to the higher valencies of onium 
compounds. The tendency to form onium compounds progressively 
dim i n i shes in the order : aldehydes, ketones, esters, acids, alcohols, 
ethers. These higher valencies may play an important part in 
assimilation, catalysis, and other chemical processes. A scheme 
representing the formation of hexoic acid from carbon dioxide and 
water by the successive formation of oxonium compounds, rearrange- 
ment, loss of water, and oxidation is put forward. L. J. H. 

Chemical Affinity and Electronic Structure. I. The 
Non-polar Band. B. H. Wilsdoe [Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 
354 — 369). — ^A quantitative theory to explain the facts of chemical 
affinity built up on the basis of the constitution of the atom. In 
order that the free valency orbits of uncombined atoms shaU be 
capable of forming a chemical bond, they must have identical or 
haraionically relat^ frequencies. An expression is developed by 
which heats of formation of non-polar compounds can be calculated, 
using only theoretical values for the frequencies of the atoms in 
their ground orbits, and without using arbitrary quantum numbers. 
An insight into the geometrical structure of the molecule is afforded 
by the theory, and its application to the structural relations of 
carbon compounds is considered. C. W. B. 

Chemical Affinity and IHectronic Structure. II. Tlie 
Polar Link. B. H. Wilsdoh {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 900 — 
911 ; cf , preceding abstract). — ^The necessary condition for a stable 
molecular combination is that the frequencies of the valency orbits 
concerned shall be synchronised. If and represent the fre- 
quencies of the valency electrons of the combming atoms in their 
ground orbits, — vg) represents a quantum of energy which is 

termed the available energy of accommodation. This energy is 
supposed to be responsible for the changes involved in the trsmsfer 
of a valency electron or electrons from Qie positive to the negative 
atom, and for the potential energy of valency electrons and “ tmnk 
in the field of the stripped positive ion. The change in frequency 
of the valency orbits produced under these conditions, multiplied 
by the unit of action, must represmit the change in kinemc energy. 
The heat of reaction, which must equal the total energy change, may 
be calculated if the ratio of the kinetic to the total energy in the 
field of the molecule is known. This latter ratio has been cadculated 
by Bohr. An analysis of the potential energy change resulting from 
molecular combination shows that two typ^ of quantum jump should 
be possible in that process. In the mst, the equatorial quantum 

VOL. cxxvin. ii. 18 
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number remains unaltered ; in the second, it increases by one unit. 
On this basis, two distract types of polar compound may be expected* 
Experimental results support this, the distinction anranging elements 
into classes which correspond with the A and B suB-^oups of the 
periodic table. A comparison of the experimental heats Xrf formation 
of the alkali halides, and those of copper, silver, and meN^y, with 
the values calculated by the above tteory gives good ^eement 
except for hydrogen fluoride and silver fluoride. It G. T. 

Electrical Meaning of Chemical A ffin i t y. M. Born {Z. 
Elektrochem., 1924, 30, 383 — ^386). — ^A review of recent vfork and 
theories. ” A^ R. P. 

Relative Internal Friction. W. Heez and A. WeOhee {Z. 
aTiorg, Chem., 1925, 144, 85 — 86).— Whilst absolute intern^ friction 
always dhninishes with rising temperature, the coefficient relative 
to that of water may rise or fall. With formic acid and ethyl and 
allyl alcohols, the relative value first rises to a maximum and then 
falls. I. L. 

Simple X-Ray Apparatus for the Examination of Powdered 
Crystals by t]^ Seemann-Bohlin Method, giving Higher 
Resolution with Shorter Exposure. H. Lange {Ann. Physik, 
1925, [iv], 76, 455—476). — ^FuH details are ^ven of the construction 
of a steel X-ray tube embodying low cost, high resolution, low power 
consumption, and simplicity of manipulation. Water-cooled 
electrodes are insulated by molybdenum glass from a water-cooled 
steel tube which carries an aluminium foil window, thd junctions 
being secured by mercury s^ls. In conjunction with; a camera 
chamber descril)^ an accuracy of 0*05% is attained in lattice 
measurements, whilst the exposure for a 45-ldlovolt tube potential 
is reduced to 90 — ^100 milliamp.-mmutes. In test measurements 
with this apparatus, the value 4'036±0*002 A. was obtaihed for the 
aluminium lattice constant, and for the difference in the Ka doublet 
of copper, 0 00385±0-00005 A. F. G. T. 

X-Ray Spectroscopic Examination of some Alloys by the 
Seemann-Bohlin Method. H. Lange {Ann. Ph^k, 1925, 
[iv], 76, 476 — 492). — ^Errors in measurements by the | apparatus 
previously describe (cf . preceding abstract) are discussed. These 
arise from errors in plate reading, the influence of the breadth of 
the slit on that of the Knes, and from the existence of inhomogeneity , 
or predominance of crystals of a particular composition, in a mixed 
crystal ^ecimen. Bfiuse lines arising from such inhomogeneity 
may be improved by heat treatment of the ^^ecunen. The lattice 
coiitanta Were determined for various alloys in the systems copper- 
nickel and copper-gold. Kirchner’s results 1922, 69, 59) for 
the latter sy^m are confirmed. Except for sl%ht deviations 
attributable to the inhomogeneity of the alloy specimens^ the lattice 
constants in each case are liiiear functions of Ihe molar percentage 
composition of the alloys, in i^reement with Yegard’s rule. 

Measurements were made of the latti<^ constto ct duralumin 
during the process of hardening. This phenomenon Is shown to 
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be accompanied by the development of a second lattice in the crystal, 
with a constant slightly greater than the first. This behaviour is 
in agreement with the theory of Konno {Sci. Eep, Tdhoku Imp, Univ,^ 
1922, 11, 269) that the hardening is due to the reciprocal action 
of the compounds MggSi and AigCu with the aluminium. According 
to this theory, the hardening accompanies the partial separation of 
MggSi fr^ a solution of AlgCu in aluminium. On the other hand, 
the theory of Fraenkel and Scheuer {Naturuoiss,, 1924, 13, 145) does 
not account for the appearance of tins second lattice. F. G. T, 

Application of X-Ray DiSraction to the Deteiraination of 
the Transformation Temperature of ThaUitim. G. Asahaba 
{Sci, Papers, Inst, Flays, Ghem. Ees., 1924, 2, 125 — 137). — Earlier 
work (Nishikawa and Asahara, Physical Eev,, 1920, [ii], 16, 38) 
showed that the transformation of a- into p-thallium was accompanied 
by an abrupt change in the X-ray pattern. The transformation 
temperature measured in this way had the mean value 227°. Various 
investigators have reported values between 225° and 238°, based on 
thermal analysis. A new method has been devised whereby a 
series of photo^aphs is obtained as the metal is heated through 
the transformation temperature and cooled. The value 231*9° was 
obtained on heating and 230*7° on cooling. The metal used contained 
99*74% Tl (0*11% Al, 0*14% Ca, 0*13% ]VIg), and 231*3° is given as 
the transformation temperature. R. A. M. 

Focussing Method in Crystal Powder Analysis by X-Rays. 
J. Beentano (Pfoc. Physical Soc,, 1925, 37, 184 — 193). — ^The locus 
of all powder particles from which X-rays from a point source are 
refl.ected to a definite point is a toroid surface. Since in practice a 
plane surface coated with powder is used, sharply-defined spectral 
lines can only be obtained within a small angular region, such that 
sin cc/sin p=a/&, where a is the distance source to powder, b the 
distance powder to film, and a and p are the glancing angles of 
incidence and emergence with respect to the powdered surface. 
The extreme angular broadening wg of any spectral line due to the 
substitution of a flat plane for a toroid is expressed by a)2=0*25e^ cot p, 
where € is the angular width of the incident beam. At the same time, 
since for a given position of the powdered surface only one point 
bn the film corresponds with coirect definition, the lines will broaden 
unless the film is screened off save for this one point. The angular 
broadening thus effected is given by a)i=[a/2(a-l-6)]€7?cot p, where 
V is the angular stretch of film exposed. A spectrometer designed to 
minimise these errors and a hot-cathode X-ray tube giving only 
the Xa and Ka copper rays are described. The (100) spacing of 
nickel oxide is thus found to be 4*172 A. W. A. 0. 

Theory of the Width of the Modifiled Spectrum Lines in the 
Compton Effect, G. E. M. Jaxtncby {Phil, Mag., 1925, [vi], 
49, 427 — 433). — The increase in width of modified spectrum lines, 
in excess of that accounted for by the chang e in dir ection of the 
rays, is given by the formula SX^~4X0 sin ^/2V2fe/?wcA^. Calculaljed 
and observed values agree for the scattering of molybdenum X« rays 

18—2 
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by tbe L electrons of carbon. For alnnainium the calculated values 
are too great. The formula only seems applicable for small values 
of the binding energy of the electron. G. W. B. 

Structure of Solid Nitrous Osdde and Carbon Dioxide. 

J. DE Smebt and W. M. Keesom {Ptoc. K- AJcad. Wetensoh, Amster- 
dam^ 1924, 27, 839 — 846}. — method has been worked out for 
obtaining the X-ray spectra of solidified gases at low temperatures, 
by means of which the structures of nitrous oxide and carbon 
dioxide are compared. Nitrous oxide crystallises cubically (a= 
5-72 A.) , the distance between the neighbouring nitrogen and oxygen 
atoms being 1*15 A. Assuming 4 mols. in the unit cube, the 
calculated density is 1*55, whereas at the m. p. the liquid has 
d 1*299. Carbon dioxide also crystallises in the cubic system, 
with (a=5*63 A.), and the distance between a carbon and an 
oxygen atom is 1*05 A. ; the calculated d is 1*63, which a^ees with 
the value found by Dewar at the temperature of liquid air. 

L. L. B. 

Crystal Structure of Magnesium Fluoride. H. E. BnoKiEy 
and W. S. Verston {Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 945 — 951). — ^The 
substance was examined in powdered form by the copper Ka 
radiation. It crystallises on a structure possessing the symmetry 
Dlt The unit cell is a tetragonal prism with ©=4*660 A., c= 
3-078 A., and a : c=l : 0*660. The distance of closest approach of 
magnesinm to fluorine is 2*07 A., which agrees with the value 
2*08 A. caloolated from Bragg’s radii. F. G, T. 

CryBial Structure of Mercurio Sulphide. XX. IS. H. Kobe- 
itEijEB, J. M. Bijvobt, and a. Kabssbn {Proc, K. Ahad, Wetensch, 
Amst^dam, 1924, 27, 847—850). — ^The striking agr^ment be- 
twom the Debye-Scherrer photoOTams of the cubical (black) 
and trigonal (red) mercuric sulphide is caused by the complete 
equality of their dimensions in the octahedral or b^is plane. The 
dhBEerence between the two modifications consists only in the aaoanner 
in which these planes are piled up, at least as regards the arrange- 
ment of the centres of the particles. None of the different ndodi- 
fications, including p'-HgS, mentioned by Allen and Crenshaw, 
were found by X-ray analysis to contain crystals different from 
those of the ordinary black and red forms. L. L. B. 

Two Crystal Forms of Zmc Hydroxide. R. Feicke (Z. 
iamrg, Chem., 1924, 136, 48).— The thm needles of zinc hydroxide 
prejwed fay Goudriaan’s method (A., 1920, ii, 113) from zinc 
sulphate are metastable ; when kept in cont^t with the mother- 
Hquor for scnne time, they slowly change into the short, thick, 
apparentiy 3diombic crystals described by Fricke and Ahmdts {A., 
1924, ii, 681). A, R, P. 

. Orthorhombic Space Group Criteria and their Application 
to A3ragonifee. R. W. G. WycxoEB (Amer. J, ScL, 1926, [v], 9^ 
i45----176).---Spectam and Lane photographic data for aragonite 
are recorded. It is shown that the space group must be 2Ih*-16 if 
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aragonite possesses holohedral symmetry. The nature of this group 
is briefly discussed. S. K. T. 

Crystal Structure of Barite- L. PAULiiirG and P. H. Emmett 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1026 — 1030), — ^The crystal unit of 
orthorhombic barite contains 4 mols. and has iiioo=8-846 A., 
dQjQ=5A30 A., and c?qqj=7*10 A. The crystal belongs to the space 
group its structure is based on the simple orthorhombic 

lattice r^. The two parameters dfttermining the exact positions of 
the barium atoms were not eyaluated. S. K. T. 

Space Group of Barite (BaS 04 )- B. W. G. Wyckoff and 
H. E. Meewis- {Amer. J. ScL^ 1925, [v], 9, 286 — ^295), — ^Laue and 
spectrum photographs were taken with plates of barytes cut parallel 
to (OlO) and (001). Por the spectrum photographs the plate was 
rotated to and fro through 25® about a crystaflographic axis. The 
results agree with a unit cell containing 4 mols. of BaS 04 
and of dimensions a=8*89, 6=5-45, c=7-17 A., corresponding with 
the axial ratio a :b : c= 1-633 : 1 : 1-316. The symmetry is ortho- 
rhombic holohedral, the lattice P^, and the space-group 2Di-l^. 

L. J. S. 

Space Group of Diopside. B. W. G. Wychoff and H. E. 
Meewin (^« 2 €r. J. Sci., 1925, [v], 9, 379 — 394). — ^From the Z-ray 
spectra given by the rotating crystal and the Lane photographs, 
the dimensions of the unit cell of diopside containing 4 mols. 
CaMg(Si 03)2 deduced as Z— 5*24, 7=9-71, 7=8*89 A. (Here 
the usual orientation is changed ; Z=— c, r=a, Z=b ; p=74® 10'.) 
The lattice is and the space-group 2Cf-6. L. J. S. 

Influence of ZrRays on the Crystallisation of Bismuth. 

E. AnmoLFi (Atti B. Accad, Lincei, 1925, [vi], 1, 382 — 386). — 
Z-Rays exert on the arrangement of bismuth during solidification 
an efiect similar to, but distinct from, a debasing effect, and Yar 3 ?ing 
in nature with the hardness of the rays used. T. H. P. 

Calculation with Pole-systems : Crystal Groups and 
Crystal Dynamics- E. Waelsch (Ann, Fhysik, 1925, [iv], 76, 
534 — 560),— Mathematical. E. G. T. 

Connexion between Thermo-electric Power and Space 
Xiattice for Pure Iron. A. Goetz {Physik^, 7., 1925, 26, 260 — 
264; rf: this voL, ii, 187).— The change from P- to y-iron at the 
A3 point is accompanied by a change from the space-centred cubic 
lattice to the surf ace-centr^ cube, together with a great decrease 
in dE/dT (Richardson equation). Thfe ratio increases in the y to 
3 transformation. The space-centred lattice is thermo-electricaiiy 
positive with respect to the other form. E is proportional to the 
capacity of the negative component for absorbing electrons, which 
it^lf depends on the crystal structure. In spite of its greater 
density, y-iron has a smaller capacity for holding electrons than 
the p-mo^cation. The author considers tte thermo-electric pro- 
cesses to be governed by the atomic force-fields. Each atom his 
its own sphere of force, and between atoms there is a free space 
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where these are small. The free space determines the power of 
retaming electrons and the thermo-electric properties. 

It is assumed that the radius of the force-field is half the smallest 
distance between atoms in the lattice. This leads to the con- 
clusion that this distance does not change at the transformation 
point. The assumption is justified withm the limits of error by 
experiment on the thermo-electric ^wer near the transformation 
point. Moreover, the behaviomwof iron under dilatation and com- 
pression, together with the trifling change in the temperature- 
resistance curve at this point, can all be harmonised with the 
conception. The iron crystal lattice which is capable (in the 
thermo-electric sense) of retaining most electrons, possesses (in the 
sense of the Richardson equation) the largest number of free 
electrons^ R. A. M. 

Physical Properties of Nacreous Sulphur. H. Whitaker 
(J. Phystctd Chem,, 1925, 29, 399 — 405). — ^When sulphur condenses 
on a glass plate in droplets it is found that these droplets gradually 
assume various erystafline structures. Nacreous sulphur forms six- 
sided plates having the three pairs of opposite sides parallel. The 
colours shown by these plates are due to interference. The plates 
gradually disintegrate on ageing, probably into the more stable 
octahedral variety. M. B. D. 

Structure of Quenched Carbon Steels. B. D. Enlukd 
(J. Iron and 8ted InsL^ May, 1925 [Advance proof] ; 10 pages). — 
The structure of quenched carbon steels as ascertained from measure- 
ment of changes in electrical resistivity and specific volume with 
annealing temperature is described. The results confirm the view 
that martensite is transformed into troostite at 100 — ^200*^ and also 
that austenite, retained after quenching, is decomposed at about 
260®. In this way, it may be shown that even low-carbon steels 
contain some untransformed v-iron after quenching. [Cf. R., 
1925, 404.] M. E. N. 

Arti fi ci al Magnetic Anisotropy of Nickel. Phenomena 
Large Discontinuities. R. Forreb (Compi. retid,, 1925, 
180, 1263 — 1255).— Nickel can be obtained in a state showing 
new magnetic properties. Baxkhausen amplified the currents 
induced by progressive magnetisation of a substance and found 
discontinuities. Van der Pol found 6500 discontinuities using a 
sample of imn, and 5000 with ferro-nickel. He further found that 
discontinuities could be observed with nickel even without amplific- 
ation. This is confirmed for ordinary nickel wire, but if the same wire 
is drawn out the magnetisation discontinuities disappear. If this 
drawn specimen is wound round a cylinder, thephenomenon reappears 
in an intensified form. The cycles have been studied by means of 
a magnetometer under different field limits. With nickel stretched 
ahnofit ip breaking point, the cycle is wide and regular. ^5^en the 
same wim^ is wound round a cylinder, the results indicate sudden 
irmgula^H^ compamWe in magnitude with the total ma^etisation. 
This sudden increase in magnetisation occurs in spite of the gradual 
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decrease in the field under the experimental conditions. The 
property persists over long periods of time. Heating for a few 
seconds above 1000° causes the cycles observed to revert to those 
ordinarily found. Heating at 500° does not effect the reversion, 
whilst heating at temperatures between 500° and 700° causes 
progressive diminution in the discontinuities. About 720° the 
crystalline lattice probably undergoes rearrangement. R. A. M. 

Temper-brittleness of Steels : Susceptibility to Temper- 
brittleness in Relation of Chemical Composition. R. H. 
Geeaves and J. A. Jokes (J. Iron and Steel May, 1925 

[Advance proof] ; 25 pages). — Phosphorus and manganese increase 
the susceptibility to a marked extent, silicon and vanadium have 
only a slight effect, and tungsten has practically none. Molybdenum 
has a very pronounced reducing effect. Temper-brittleness in 
certain steels may be overcome by cooling in water, or preferably 
in oil, or by cooling in water to 400° and then air-cooling. [Cf. 
R., 1925, 405.] M. E. N. 

Anhysteretic Magnetostrictive Effects in Iron, Nickel, and 
Cobalt. P. MgCoebxb {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 541 — 549). 

Effect of a Superposed Alternating Field on Apparent 
Magnetic Permeability and Hysteresis Loss. T. Spookeb 
{Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 527 — 540). 

Modified Reflexion in Metallography. J. Czochealski 
{Z. ariorg. Ckem., 1925, 144, 131 — 141). — ^The reflexion of light 
from the etched surface of a metal is governed by the degree of 
attack of the etching agent, which varies with the inclination of the 
exposed crystal faces to the crystal axes. The directions of maxi- 
mum reflexion, which may be determined experimentally, suffice 
to fix the orientation of the crystal, and hence are of assistance in 
the examination of the structiire of a metal or aUoy. Methods of 
arriving at these directions are described. S. I. L. 

Thermal Expansion of Binary Mixed Crystal Systems. 
C. H. JoHAKSSOK (Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 76, 445 — 454). — ^Measure- 
ments have 'been made by the double-mirror dilatometer (this voL, 
ii, 27) of the expansion coefficients at a series of temperatures 
between 35° and —180° of the systems silver-gold, copper-nickel, 
gold-palladium, silver-palladium, copper-palladium, and copper- 
gold. The coefficients for all mixtures are less than those calculated 
by the simple mixture rule. The deviations are attributed to 
distortion of the atomic lattices owing to differences of atomic 
volume and of atomic force-field between the pairs of components. 
The magnitude of the maximum deviation runs parallel with the 
difference of atomic volume of the components. Since the well- 
developed peaks which characterise the diagrams of the electrical 
properties of the systems copper-palladium and copper-silver do 
not occur in the above ctarves, these propertied are hot related. 

F. G. T. 
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Plastic Extension and Fracture of Al f u n i n imn Crystals. 

G, I. Taylor and C. P. Elam (Proc, Boy, Soc,, 1925, A, 108, 2^ 
51). — physical and mathematical paper in which the distortion 
and fracture of crystals are considered and a theory of fracture is 
outlined. J. S. C. 

Martensite and Troostite- J. H. Wheatley [J, Iron and 
Sted Inst.,, May, 1925 [Advance proof]; 24 pages). — ^A considera- 
tion of the origin of the diiSerent forms of martensite and troostite 
and their behaviour on tempering as ascertained from a ^micro- 
scopical examination of the quenched specimens. The different 
types of martensite and troostite are described in detail and the 
formation of martensite is discussed. [Of. B., 1925, 404.] 

M. E. N. 

Increase in Strength of Single Crystals by AHoymg and 
Cold-dra'wing. *P. Rosbaud and E. Schmid {Z, Physik, 1925, 
32, 197 — ^225). — ^The rigidity of metaUic crystals is expressed 
quantitatively by the shearing force in the plane of slip which is 
necessary to produce plastic change of shape. The critical value 
is independent of such force as may be perpendicular to the plane ; 
for zinc containing 0*03% of cadmium at the ordinary temperature 
it is 94 g./mm.2 Single crystals of sdnc containing 0*53 % of cadmium 
show 9 times the strength, with 1*03% of cadmium 12*2 times; 
extrapolating for pure zinc the value 40 g./mm.- is obtained. Zinc 
containing more than 0-1% of tin solidifies with inclusions of zinc- 
tin eutectic ; with 0-5% of this eutectic the strength is 3 times that 
of the crysM free from tin. The increase of strength produced by 
cold-drawing the zinc-cadmium crystals rises with increase of the 
cadmium content. ' Photomicrographs are reproduced. 

E. B. L. 

Metal Crystals. III. Thermal Expansion of Zinc and 
Cadmium. E. Gbuiteisek and E. Goens {Z, Physik, 1924, 
29, 141 — 156)* — ^Henning’s expansion apparatus has been modified 
for determinations at temperatures in the neighbourhood of that of 
liquid hydrogen. The mean coefi5.cients of expansion parallel to and 
perpenmcuiar to the hexagonal axis have been determined over the 
range +100® to —253° for single crystals of cadmium and zinc 
having axes approximately perpendicular to the hexagonal axis. 
The values observed for the two directions are not identical ; their 
temperature variation is extraordinary and has considerable bearing 
on the theory of the solid state. An analysis is developed on the 
basis of the theories of Bom and Debye which leads to values of the 
expansion coefficients agreeing weU with the values obtained 
expOTmentaily. R. W. L. 

Bbat <3i Fozmatiou of Calcium Hypochloiite. B. ISEUMAHEf 
and G. (Z. angew, Ghem,, 19&, dS, 193- — 195).— *^6 heat 

evolved in the chlorination of calcium hydroxide mcfistened with 
4% exoei^ watar is 100-1 cal, per g. of lime, or M7*5 cal. per g* of 
chlorine. Mme or less water yields an inf^br product. PerfecHy 
dry chloriro and lime will not react. S. K. T. 
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X-Ray Study of Patty Acids and Dibasic Acids. J, J. 
Tbillat {CmnpL rend., 1925, 180, 1329 — 1332; cf. this yoL, ii, 
195). — ^The orientation of fatty acid molecules on glass is very 
regi^ar if a small quantity of aleobolic solution is allowed to evapor- 
ate. The invisible films give clear X-ray spectra corresponding 
■with the length of the side-chain, and diffuse effects due to thicker, 
uneven layers of crystals are eliminated. The maximum distances 
for the fatty acids are ; stearic 39-1 A., palmitic 35*13, myristic, 
31-14, lauric 27*24, decoic 23*30, hexoic 19-30. Thus AX for 
Cn is 3*94 (mean). A supposed acid gave two series 
corresponding with a mixture of stearic (C^g) and palmitic (Cjg) 
acids, an interesting analytical application. Thin layers of fused 
dibasic acids were prepared on glass. The spectra, although feeble, 
are similar. Succinic acid, maximum distance 4-5 A. ; adipic, 
7-0; suberic, 9-3; sebacic, 11-4; AX for C„=:2-3 A. Two 

acids with odd numbers of carbon atoms were examined, pimelie 
(C7) and azelaic (Cg), with distances of 7*6 and 9-6 A., respectively, 
AX=2-0. The len^h of side-chain for an acid with an odd number 
of carbon atoms is not midway between the two acids with even 
numbers on either side, Neither are the melting points midway. 
Thus the CHg groups in a chain are not evenly spaced. The 
distance between C^nxi and (hn is smaller than that between C-ft 
and C^n-x. R. A. M. 

Tensimetrio Determination of Molecular Weight with 
Liquid Ammonia as Solvent. A. Stock and E. Pohlaxb (J5er., 
1925, 58, [B], 657—661). — ^The apparatus consists of two tubes one 
of which contains liquid ammonia, whereas the other is provided 
with an electro-magnetically operated stirrer and contains the 
solution of- the substance under investigation in liquid ammonia. 
The tubes are connected with the two arms of a differential mercury 
gauge and, by means of mercury valves, to the vacuum apparatus. 
The molecular weight (M) is calculated from the formxfla If— 
llSp/LAp, in which 8 and L are the weights of solute and solvent, 
p and Ap the vapour tension of the solvent and the difference between 
the vapour tensions of solvent and solution, respectively. 

The additive compoimd of diborane and ammonia (cf. A., 1923, 
ii, 408) contains the simple molecule BgHg in the solution. 

H. W. 

Variation of the Molecular Condensation of Tin with 
Temperature. A. Joukiaux (RuZZ. Soc, chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 
67— M).— The molecular weight of tin is calculated for various 
temperatures, from its boiling point, heat of vaporisation, and 
Tcouton*s rule ; from cryoscopic measurements in various metals 
and in iodine ; from vapour-pressure measurements of its amalgams ; 
and from surface tension measurements of the liquid. The molecule 
is approximately triatomic at 100°, the mean molecular weight 
decreases linearly with temperature until the molecules are monatomio 
at about 620° and then remains comtant the b. p., 2270% 
Some anomalous cryoscopic results are considered. L. J. & 

18* 
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Explosion Potential in Carbon Dioxide at Higb Pressures. 
C. E. Ghye, P. Meecier, and J.-J. WEIaL^I {Cornet, rend., 1925, 
180, 1251 — 1253). — Summary of data. 1^* A. M. 

Thomson ESeot in Copper, Iron, and Carbon Steels. J. 
Yorao {Proc. Physical 8oc., 1925, 27, 145— 157).— Measurements 
over a range of 40 — 300° in annealed wires show that (cri'e— 
where <r is the Thomson effect coefficient, and ^EJdT, where E 
is the thermo-electric difference of potential, when respectively 
plotted against temperature give parallel curves (theory requiring 
congruence) both of which have a mininniTyi at 180°. The Thomson 
effect in steeh wires increases with their carbon content and passes 
through a miniTnum value near 250°. Different quantitative 
I’esults are obtained according as the current is sent along or against 
the temperature gradient ; this is ascribed to structural asymmetry 
due to the direction in which the wire was drawn through the die. 

W. A. C. 

Allotropy of Mecuric Iodide, S. C. Bokhorst and H. 
VAN DEB Zee {Bull. Soc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 153 — 157). — ^Polemical 
against Damiens {ibid., 1924, [iv], 87). L. J. H. 

Allotropy of Mecuric Iodide. A. Damiens {Bull. Soc. chim., 
1925, [iv], 37, 157 — 162). — ^Polemical against Bokhorst and van der 
Zee (cf. preceding abstract). L. J. H. 

Calorimetric Researches. Vni, The Paraf fi n Oil 
Method : an Aid in the Determination of the Heats of Com- 
bustion of Difficultly Combustible and Hygroscopic Sub- 
stances. P. E. Vebeade, j. Coops, and' H. Babtman {Rec. trav. 
chim., 1925, 44, 206 — ^216). — ^The technique of the combustion of 
organic substances in the calorimetric bomb is described in detail 
and discussed. Methods of ignition with or without such auxiliary 
substances as naphthalene are sometimes unsatisfactory, but 
success is always attained when a porous pellet of the substance is 
drenched with paraffin oil, and the results are accurate in spite of 
the use of a relatively large proportion of auxiliary substance of high 
heat of combustion. Comparative determinations are recorded by 
this and other methods for a number of compounds. The difficult 
cases which have been succ^isfuny dealt with include substances of 
low heat of combustion, substance of high melting point, substances 
wMch form voluminous masses of crystals, and hygroscopic sub- 
sia^pes. The following heats of combustion are recorded : i-tartaric 
acidl845*8, d-Y-beiizyltartriniide5602, tetraethylsuccinic anhydride 
7639, a.-.Y-diethyi-i-tartramide 5219-5, trans-l : 2 : 3 : 4-tetra- 
hydronaphthaiene-2 : 3-dibenzoate 7521-5, acetone compound of 
hydrobenzoin 8434, anhydrous oxalic acid 678*0, ammonium 
hydrogen d-tartrate 2050-6, isophthaiic acid 4629-5, d-IV-phenyl- 
tartsriinide 5245-7, a.-diphenylsuccinic acid 6691-8, r-ffiethylsuccinic 
anhydride 6375*8 caL/g. G. B. 

Physic^ Properties of Nitro Dezdvafives. L, Desvebones 
{Mon. Sci., 1925, 15, 73 — ^78). — p-Chloronitrobenzene obtained by 
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purification of the technical product has m. p. 83* 19"^ {literature, 
83°) ; its solubility in -water at 17° is 0*0028 ; at 50°, 0*0125 ; at 
100°, 0*0153. l-Chloro-2 : 4-diiiitrobenzene has m. p. 50*08° to 
50*12° (Post and Naumann give 50°; Uilmann, 51°; Wiirtz, 53°). 
It is stated in the literature to be insoluble in water, but at 15° 
the solubility was found to be 0*008, at 50° 0*041, at 100° 0*159. 
The solution of chloro-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene is brown and after some 
time a violet-black substance, m. p. 170°, separates (cf. Vongerichten, 
A., 1900, i, 51). Alkalis convert the substance into pyridine dinitro- 
phenate (deep red) (cf. Spiegel, A., 1900, i, 51) from the alcoholic 
solution of which 2 : 4-dimtrophenoi is precipitated by hydro- 
chloric acid. 1 -Chloro-2 : 4 : 6-trinitrobenzene, pale straw-coloured 
crystals when pure, has m. p. 81*64 — ^81*67° (literature gives 83°). 
Its solubility in water (g. substance per 100 g. water) is 0*0178 at 15°, 
0*053 at 50°, 0*346 at 100° (literature states insoluble in water). 
Some hydrolysis takes place with water, yielding picric acid, 
particularly at 100°. l-Chloro-2 : 4 : 6-trinitrobenzene gives an 
intense black coloration with pyridine in the cold. Evaporation 
of the solution leaves an amorphous substance from which hot 
benzene extracts picric acid; the residue on treatment with cold 
chloroform yields a yellowish-orange, crystalline substance, the 
alcoholic solution of which gives ruby-r^ cr 3 ;^tals, m. p. 129 — 
130°, the composition of which appears to correspond with the 
formula 2CgB4(OH)(]Sf02}3,5C5H5N. The undissolved reddish, 
amorphous residue softens at 100°. The solubilities of the sub- 
stances in several organic solvents have been determined. A. C. 

Thermal Bata on Organic Compounds. I. Heat 
Capacities and Free Energies of Methyl, Ethyl, and n-Butyl 
Alcohols. G, S. Parks (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 338 — 
345). — ^From thermal measurements extending to very low temper- 
atures the specific heats of the crystalline and liquid forms of methyl, 
ethyl, and 7i-butyl alcohols were measured and also their heats of 
fusion. Methyl alcohol has two crystalline forms with a transition 
point at 161*1° Abs., the second form melting at 175*3° Abs,, the 
heat of fusion being 23*7 cal./g. The hea-fcs of fusion of ethyl and 
7i-butyl alcohols are respectively 25*76 and 29*93 cal./g. Using 
the third law of thermodynaBodcs and the formula of Lewis and 
Gibson (A., 1920, ii, 585)," up to 90° Abs. the entropies per mol. 
at 298° are 32-6, 42*3, and 60*2 and the free energies of formation 
are —44500, —44000, and —44100 cal. The entaropy of super- 
cooled ethyl alcohol exceeds that of the crystalline form by 3*7 
units per mol. at 87° Abs. L. J. H. 

Ratio of Specific Heats for Liquids. F. A. Schulze {Phydhal. 
E., 1925, 26, 153— 155).— The values of Cp—C^ and GpIG^iar Z*7 
xmassociated and for 16 associated liquids are tabulated. The 
difference between the molar heat capacities at constant pressure 
and constant volume lies between 10 and 11 for ail unassooiated 
liquids. For associated liquids the value is cohsiderably lower. 

F. G. T. 

18*— 2 
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Speci&c Heats and Latent Heats of Fusion of Ice and of 
Several Organic Compounds. O. Maass and L. J. Waldbaxjee. 

{ J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1—9)*— An apparatus is described for 
measuring the heat capacity of substances between 16*5° and various 
temperatures ranging from — 180° to 0°. From this the specific 
heat is calculated and the latent heat of fusion if the solid melts 
below 16*6°. The specific heat of ice may be represented by 
c=0'485+0’000914i— 0'00000546f^. The latent heats of fusion of 
water, benzene, acetone, and methyl alcohol are 79*42, 30*56, 19*60, 
and 16*40, respectively. Where iiio specific heat of a compound 
varies greatly with the temperature the atomic heat is a highly 
constitutive property. • L. J. H. 

Trouton^s Ratio at the Absolute Zero. N. Pebrakis {Gompt. 
rend., 1926, 180, 579—580; cf. ibid., 1924, 179, 562).— As the tem- 
perature fails, Trouton’s ratio varies according to an exponential 
function of the temperature and tends to a limitiag value, at the 
absolute zero, equal to l*5i?, the specific heat at constant volume of 
a monatomic gas. G- M. B. 

Heats of Formation of Phenol-W ater Solutions at 75°. 
J. B. Pebgtjson and W. B. Hofe {Trans. Boy. Soc. Canada, 1924, 
[iii], 18, in, 121). — ^The maximum heat effect occurs at approx- 
imaWly 61% phenol by weight and is 5*0 cal./g. of solution (heat 
absorb^). J. S. 0. 

Cooling of Hot Bodies in Gases and Liquids. R, Seeligeb 
{Physikat Z., 1926, 26, 282— 296).— A review and bibliography of 
the hydrodynamic and gas film theories of cooling. F. G. T. 

Temperature-Entropy Diagrams for Nitrogen and Oxygen. 
W. H. Robebttsh, j. W. Arbbews, and J. B. Taylob (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 313 — ^319). — ^A method of determ in ing the heat 
content of superheated liquids depending on the proportion 
vaporised on achabatic expansion is described and applied to 
nitrogen and oxygen. The temperature-entropy diagrams are 
given for these elements, as liqui<fe under their own vapour pressure, 
from the boiling to the critical points. L. J. H. 

Entropies of the Vapours of Zinc and Lead. W. H, Rode- 
BxrsH and A. L. Dixok (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1926, 47, 1036^ — 1043). 
— Tl^ vapour pressure of zinc, measured by the method described 
previously (A., 1923, ii, 738), is expressed by the relation : logp{mm.) 
=-6967/r-2*162 log T+2*298xl0^T+15*1817, which also in- 
eludes Braune’s figures (A., 1920, ii, 491). The measurements for 
lead, which entail^ some e:^rimentaj difficulty, are given by the 
following equations, which include Egerton’s results {Phil. Mag., 
1917, [vi], 33, 33) : log p(mm.)=^9854/!r+7*822 between 900° and 
1600° Ate., and log p(mm.)= — 10100/7 — 0*65 log 7-}- 10*06 between 
600° and 900° Ate. The entropies of the vaporas calculated by 
means of these equations agree witii the values predicted by Tetrode 
{Ann. Physilc, 1912, [iv], 38, 434). S. E. T. 
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Specific Gravity of Solid Binary Compounds. U. Panicbj 
{Atti jS. Accad. Lincei, 1924, [v], 33, 572 — ^579). — ^Witk minerals 
(cf. this voL, ii, 64) and a number of solid binary compounds 
examined, as the ratio of the atomic volume to the valency of the 
element combined mth the non-metal decreases, the excess of the 
calculated density (loc. ciL) over the actual density tends first to 
assume maximum positive values and then to diTniTn’gh gradually. 

T. H. P. 

Vapour-pressure Curves of Salts. R. Loeenz and W. Heez 
{Z, anorg. Ohem., 1925, 143, 336— 342).— Lorenz (A., 1924, ii, 
654) has shown that the constant q in Diihring’s vapour-pressure 
formula is in many cases equal to 

Values of q and of have now been evaluated for a con- 

siderable number of halides for which vapour-pressure data are 
available, water and hexane being used as reference substances. 
The value of q is reasonably constant over a range of temperatures ; 
the agreement between q and T^jBi is less good, but is considered as 
close as could be expected for substances so different in character 
as halides and water or hexane. Tantalum fluoride is an exception, 
q not being constant, whereas cuprous chloride, bromide, and iodide 
and thallium fluoride give constant values f of g, but much lower or 
higher values for A. 6 . 

Partial Pressure of Water Out of Aqueous Solutions of 
Sulphuric Acid. C. H. Geebnewalt (Ind, Eng. Chem., 1925, 
17, 522—523). — ^A series of curves showing vapour pressures plotted 
against concentrations for even temperatures was prepared, and 
from these curves others correlating logp with 1 /T were plotted. 
The parameters for the equations of these curves are given in a 
table. [Gf.jB., July 3rd.] D. G. H. 

Gtermanium. VIII. Physical Properties of Monogermane. 
B. B* Cobby and A. W. Laxjbbngayeb [with L. M. Dennis] {J. Amer. 
Chem. /Soc., 1925, 47, 112 — 117). — One litre of monogermane, 
€^£[ 4 , under standard conditions weighs 3-420 g. (theoretical 3-416), 
the composition being confirmed by analysis; m. p. —165°, 
b. p. — 90°, d at —142° 1-523. It decomposes into its elements at 
280 — ^285°. The vapour pressures from —145° to —90° are given. 
!nie results differ from those of Schenck (A., 1922, ii, 855), but are 
probably more trustworthy since the log P-1 jT curve is linear. 

L. J. H. 

Saturation Pressure of Mercury up to2DOO kg./cm.^ F. 
Beenhabdt {Physikal. Z., 1925, 26, 265 — 275 ), — The saturation 
pressure of mercury was measured up to a temperature of 1435° 
and a pressure of 2020 kg./om.^ For low pressures, an electrically 
heated glass capillary tube was used. For higher pressure and 
temperatures, a Des Coudres bomb with a quartz window was 
employed. For the highest pressures, the window was omitted. 
In the latter case, the mercury was contained in a quartz vessel, 
and the boiling point determined by changes of JDBsistanee of a meroury 
thread in a capillary tube forming part of the quartz vessel. An 
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investigation of the strengths of glass capillary tubes showed that 
at equal temperatures the strength of ordiuary Jena glass is greater 
ttian that of hard glass. The saturation pressures at temperatures 
up to are sightly less than those found by Cailletet. The 
following pressures, in kg./cm.^, are typical of higher temperatures : 
1000% 260; 1100% 425; 1200% 665; 1300% 1025; 1400% 1600; 
1435°, 2020. The Hertz-Knudsen formula holds satisfactorily up 
to 1000°. The author’s values are consistently higher than those 
calculated from the density measmements of Bender (A., 1915, ii, 
673). T aking Bender’s value of 1650° as the critical temperature of 
mercury, ex&apolation gives a critical pressure of 3000 — 3500 
kg./cm.^ S'- G* T. 

Vapour Pressures of Solid and Liquid Benzophenone 
between 0° and 48°. M. Volmeb and P. iSbchoef (Z. physikal. 
Ghem,^ 1925, 115, 233 — ^238). — ^The vapour pressures of the equili- 
brium forms were determined by a mo<fification of Knudsen’s 
method {Ann. Physih, 1909, [iv], 29, 179) ; the apparatus employed 
is described. The vapour pressures of super-cooled Kquid benzo- 
phenone were obtained by the method of Volmer and Estermann 
(A., 1922, ii, 193). The measured value of the vapour pressure of 
solid benzophenone at 40° is about 11 % too low ; this error, however, 
probably decreases at lower temperatures. L. P. 6. 

Vapour Pressures and Boiling Points of Mono- and Di- 
metbylanilines and Mono- and Di-etbylanilines. 0. A. 
Nelso^t and H. Wabes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 867 — 872). — 
The vapour pressures of mono- and di-methylanilines and mono- 
and di-ethylanilin^ were measured at 5° intervals from 40° to 220°. 
The latent heats L and vapour pressures P at various temperatures 
T are given by the following equations : monomethylanilme, b. p. 
195*70°/760 mm., X= 17369-0- 12'933P; log P=28-1580- 
(3706-4/P)-~6-504log P; dimethylaniline, b. p. 193*60°/760 mm., 
Ir= 12953-0-4-62P; log P= 15-14437 ^{2828*5/P)- 2-3234 log T ; 
monoethylaniline, b. p. 204-72° /760 mm., 1/= 13248-0— 3-9T; 
logP=14-1910— (2892-9/P)— 1-9613 log P; diethylaniline, b. p. 
216-27°/760 mm., i=1412-6-5-3081P; log P==i6-40076— (3102-3/ 
P)— 2-6693 log T. F. G. W. 

Temperatures of Corresponding Densities. W. Hbrz 
{Z. am^g. Gkem., 1925, 144, 40—44). — ^The ratios of the temperatures 
at which the density of a fluid is a definite fraction of the critical 
density, to the criMcal temperatures, have been calculated for a 
great number of fluids, both temperatures being absolute. The 
ratio T /Pj, P being the ^mperature at which the density is one-half 
of the critical density, is very close to 0-978, the maximum divergence 
in 39 casee being only about 1% ; for lower ratios of the density, the 
div^igence increases, the ratio being 0-830 with a mfl.TnmnTn diver- 
gence of 6% for one-tenth of the critical density, and 0-697 with a 
maximum divergence of 11-5 % for one-fiftieth of the critical density. 
Ratios of temp^tures at which the densities are 2 and 2*75 times 
the criisioal density are also compared ; the agreement is not so good. 

S. I. L. 
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Equation of State of Liquids and Solids at High and 
Low Temperatures. J. J. van Laar {Proc, K. Ahad. WeienscK 
Arrhsterdam, 1924, 27, 897 — ^913), — ^The quantity h in the van der 
Waals’ equation is assumed to be a function of v, equal to 6^/[l4- 
[bg—bQ)]^. Certaiu consequences of this assumption are discussed 
and the equation of state is derived from thermodynamic relations. 

L. L. B. 

Derinition of a Perfect Gas. A. L. Clark (Prans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada^ 1924, [iii], 18, m, 293 — 311). — ^Four criteria are usually 
applied to define a perfect gas. These may be expressed mathem- 

atioaUy: as I Pv=f(T); H v=kT; HI X=y^^^^-P = 0, 

and IV —vyOp=0. (P=pressure, »=voliime, T— 

Abs. temperature, X=intemal pressure, /A=the change in temper- 
ature on expansion without doing external work.) The above are 
not independent, and it is shown mathematically that if any two 
are satisfied the others are also. The best method of defining a 
perfect gas depends on the purpose at hand. A definition free from 
all uncertainty and appKcable to all experimental work is that 

a perfect gas is one wMch obeys the laws of Boyle and Joule.” 

J. S. G. 

Entropy and Probable State of Ideal Gases. F. von Hauer 
(Physikal, 0., 1925, ^, 281 — 282). — Consideration of the heat 
exchange between a mass of gas and a gas reservoir at a very pauch 
higher temperature shows that the probable state of the gas at a 
given temperature and volume, calculated by the application of 
Maxwell’s distribution law alone {Ann. Physik^ 1915, [iv], 47, 365), 
is related to the entropy by an equation identical in form with the 
Boltzmann equation /S=:^log If + constant. F. 6. T. 

Quantising of Moioatoimc Gases. M. Planck [Sitzungsber. 
Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1925, 49 — 57). — ^Mathematical. An 
investigation as to whether, in view of the conclusions of Stern and 
Gerlach (2. Physih, 1922, 9, 349), quantum statistical methods may 
be applied to the theory of gases. Previous conclusions (A., 1920, 
ii, 414) are modified by regarding each state of a gas system of N 
molecules as characterised by N ! different phase points, since two 
phase points in which two or more atoms have exchanged co- 
ordinate or velocity componenis are to be regarded as in identical 
state. Each quantum ceU is. thus defined by N I -oongment cells 
in generalised space. To each nuclear cell ” the space is 
ascribed. On this basis, expressions are developed for the free 
energy, entropy, and energy content of a monatomic gas. Gas 
degradation at low temperatures and high densities is pr^cted by 
these expressions, which are compared with those deduced by 
Einstein (cf. following abstract). P. G. T. 

Quantum Theory of the Monatomic Perfect Gm. A. 
Einstein {Sitzungsber. Prams. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1925, 8-^14:).^ 
Maihematical. Continuation of previous work {ibid., 1924, 261 — , 
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267). In the earHer paper the conditions necessary for a perfect gas 
to have its entropy, statistical, and thermodjmamic character in 
accordance with Boltzmann’s hypothesis were investigated and the 
classical gas equation was discussed. In the present pa]per, the 
theory of the deviation of the gas equation is extended. At any 
temperature a saturation density of perfect gas is postulated such 
that the molecules in excess of this density do not take part in thermal 
agitation. The statistical properties (density and vibration fre- 
quencies) are considered mathematically. The following approx- 
imation for the equation of state is given; p^ET7}[1^0^S^h^N^/ 
{2TrMMT)^‘% where i?=molecular concentration, A'=number of 
molecules per mole, J/= molecular weight. E. A. M. 

Entropy of Perfect Gases at Absolute Zero, N. de Kolos- 
sowsKY (J. Chinu phys., 1925, 22, 77 — IS). — ^Theoretical. Planck’s 
equation logp=^—UQlAET-ra/AR+Op/AEAogT (1) combined 
with the equation for the entropy of a perfect gas, Sg, gives 
the relation (2) from which Planck {'* Vorlesungen 

liber Thermodynamik ”) concluded that the entropy of a gas at 
al^olute zero is-f-QO . Equation (1) is identical with empirical 
formtdse of the type log p=:A-^BjT+Olog T, in which G is found 
experimentally to be negative. The proof adopted by Planck thus 
involves the a^umption that Gp is negative, which is contrary to 
experimental fact. The proof is therefore unjustifiable, although the 
conclusion that 8^^+co at the absolute zero is possibly correct. 

W. H.-R. 

Validity of Gas Equations- I. W. Heez {Z. EleUrochem., 
1924, 30, 604 — 607).— ifemst^s gas equation 

where p, pc are the pressures and critical pressures, v, the volumes 
of gases and liquids respectively at absolute temperature and E is 
the molecular gas constant, is tetoi for various organic and inorganic 
substances from r=273® upwards, usmg values given in the Landolt- 
Bomstein tables. Apart 6om inaccuracies due to interpolation, the 
value of i? is found, in general, to be correctly given up to temper- 
atures of 0*8 to 0-9 of the critical temperatures. It is suggested 
that deviations may be attributed to molecular association. 

C. H. D. C. 

Surface Tension ; Interpretation of the E6tv6s Expression. 
L. IBmutovm {Compi, rend., 1925, 180, 1248— 1251).— Theoretical 
interpretations of the EdtvSs expression —SA /SIT. constant 

are inadequate. (A;=:capillary constant of a liquid, Fai=molecular 
volume; the constant for very different liquids is 2d— 2-25 C.G£.) 
Two factors are considered ; waves of capillarity setting in motion 
tte moieoules oi the surface layer and penetrating little into the 
interior ol Ihe liquid, and compression waves agitating the interior. 
Ilie vetodty F of capillarity waves is given by F=[2?ri[»^/(pi— po)]^, 
where v is feeqnency and are the densities of liquid and vapour, 

respectb^y. H is the area of a niiimoieoiiiar film of 1 g.- 
iwl. there are NfS„ moia. pemnit area; since each has 

three d^r^ qf freedom tihe hnmber per nnit area is 3^/iS_ The 
enmgy d agitation (Debye) will then he €=2.N .KTI8„=ZMTIS^ 
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This energy is partitioned among frequencies extending from 0 to 
an upper limit ve with an accumulation near the limit. These waves 
exert on unit length a force l2W^S^/4:, where represents 

the velocity of the group Bvld{v/W) and is equal to 3IF/2. This 
force will diminish the static surface tension Aq (that obtained in 
the absence of thermal agitation) so that the surface tension coeffi- 
cient at temperature T will be AT==A^—Z€l4:=A^--9BT/4:Sfn, an 
expression closely resembling that of Eotvos when differentiated : 
^IA/BT . /4=oonstant. 

If d is the mean distance separating molecules in the liquid (i.e,, 
F„j), and S is the mean distance in the surface layer NBr—Sm^ 
and if d and S are equal, 8m=N^Vfn^^ Hence ^SAjBT . 
4:,RN'^=2'2, since jB= 8*31 X 10’ andiV'^Ol X 10^^. The agree- 
ment justifies the assumptions made, and in ^particular that <^=:S, 
i.e., that the distance separating molecules in the surface layer is little 
different from that in the bulk of liquid, although the distances 
between the first and second layers may be verv different. 

R. A. M. 

Determination of Surface Tension from the Rise in Capillary 
Tubes. S. SxJGDBN (J. Armr. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 60 — 64).— 
Mathematical. L. J. H. 

Compr^sibilities of Gases at 0"^ and below one Atmosphere, 
and the Divergence from Avogadro's Law. m. Ethylene, 
Mtmms Cbdde^ Nitaric Oxide, and Methyl Ether. T. Batotcas 
{J . CMm. 1926, 22, 101 — 115).— A continuation of previous 

work (cf. Guye and Batuecas, A., 1922, ii, 617). The following 
values are found for the divergence from Avogadro’s law (1 + \) 
and the compressibility at 0®* Ethylene, 1*00780 and 102 X 10"® ; 
nitrous oxide, 1*00739 and 97*8x10“®; nitric oxide, 1*00112 and 
14*7x10”®; methyl ether, 1*02540 and 326x10”®. The results 
for ethylene give 12*000 as the atomic weight of carbon, and those 
for nitrous and nitric oxides give, respectively, 14*003 and 14*006 
as the atomic weight of nitrogen. The results for methyl ether are 
not in such good agreement, and in this case the compressibility 
dhnioishes as the pressure is lowered. W. H.-R. 

Compressibilities of Gases at 0® and below one Atmosphere, 
and the Divergence from Avogadro’s Law. IV*. T. Batuecas, 
6. Mavebick, and C. Schlatteb (/. Chim. phys., 1925, 22, 131 — 
141; cf. Guye and Batuecas, A., 1922, ii, 617, and preceding 
abstract).— A new apparatus has been constructed generally 
resembling that used by Guye and Batuecas {loc. cit.)^ but differing 
in dimensions and minor details. For oxygen, the divergence from 
Avogadro’s law is determined as 1+A= 1*00087, in good agreement 
with the value 1*00085 found with the old apparatus, and indicating 
that for oxygen the errors due to adsorption on the glass surfaces 
are negligible. W. H.-R- 

Compressibility of some Oiiganic Liquids. K. Schmidt 
(Ann. Fhysih, 1925, [iv], 76, 571 — 589}.— 7-The compressibiilti^ 
of r 2 -hexane, mtrobenzene, ^J^lorobetoehe, 

form, toluene, o-nitrotoluene, o-toluidme, and 7w-toiuidine -were 
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measHPed at IS"" and S'" by Eontgen’s method. The measurements 
were comparative, with Eontgen’s value for water as a standard. 
A fuE discussion is given of the corrections applied to the results, 
which are estimated as correct to within 0-6%. E. G. T. 

Relation between the Viscosities of Liquids and their 
Molecular Weights. D. E.Macleod {Trans. Faraday Soc., 1926, 
27 [Advance proof]). — ^The viscosities of liquids are best compared 
at temperatures at which the free space is a defimte fraction of 
the total volume. Since the expression where 7}i and 

are the viscosity and free space at temperature t, does not contain 
the temperature, it is more simple to calculate the free space at 0® 
for all liquids, and then to adjust the viscosity by calculation to a 
fixed value of the free space. The free space at 0° (a.^) can be 
calculated from the viscosities at 0° and 10° by the relation Volvio^ 
(ao+r’io+l)A'^o^^"io> where Fiois the volume at 10° of 1 c.c. at 0°. 
When the molecular weights are plotted against the viscosities of 
each liquid with the free space adjusted to a fixed ratio 1 /10th of the 
total volume, normal substances He approximately on a straight line, 
whilst associated substances are removed from tMs ^ line. The 
factors by which the molecular weights must be multipHed in order 
to make associated substances He on the normal line (see above), 
are in general agreement with the association factors found by other 
means. The viscosity of a Hquid may therefore be expressed in the 
form 7j=KMalx, where Z=0-5492, M is the molecular weight in 
the gaseous phase, a the degree of association in the Hquid, and x the 
relative amount of free space. W. H.-E. 

Physical Properties of Water- D. B. Macleoi) {T rans . Faraday 
Soc., 1925, 27 [Advance proof]; cf. preceding abstract). — ^In most 
Hquids, association causes a loss both of volume and of free space, 
but viscosity and density data indicate that in water association 
results in a loss of free space but a gain in volume, owing to the 
bulky nature of the associated molecule. As the temperature is 
raised from 0°, the bulky molecules dissociate, causing a decrease 
in volume which is coimteracted by the ordinary thermal expansion, 
and this causes a minimum volume to occur at 4°. The viscosity, 
however, decreases continuously with rise of temperature because the 
dissociation causes a decrease in molecular weight and an increase 
in free space, both of which diminish the viscosity (Zoc. cit.). When 
water is compressed, the bulky molecules dissociate and hence 
water has an added compressibility, but whilst the dissociation 
increa^ the free space, further compression reduces the volume 
and also the free space, and hence the viscosity shows an initial sag 
with appHcation of pressure followed by a continual rise with 
further pressure. W. H.-E. 

Variation of Viscosity of Flnids as a Function of Voltiine. 
J. Dubief (Cowpf. rend,, 1925, 180, 1164 — ^1166).— According to the 
kinetio theory, the coefficient of internal friction, vo? is proportional 
to the mean path, X, and to the mass, of gas traversing unit 
surface in unit time, Le., (1). But (2), and 

(3) (where is the number of molecules in unit 
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volume, m the mass of a molecule, n its mean velocity, X the mean 
distance, and p the diameter of collision). In their application to 
actual fluids, these relations require correction. For a spherical 
molecule of a real gas where M\ is the mass of real 

gas traversing unit volume in unit time, v the volume, and 6^ the 
co-volume of van der Waals. Since L requires no correction, 
n=^23£\L==2M'Lv/{v-^hQ)=nQvl{v—bQ) (4). For carbon dioxide 
(cf. A., 1912, ii, 832), 6o=0*002363 and the relations are well verified. 
Beyond t;=12Z>Q/7r, should diminish. This conclusion is verified. 
The van der Waals equation can be written ; vj{v—h^ = ['p+a jv^vjRT 
and from (4) njn^—vl{v—h^, thus njnQ={p-\-alv^vjET. The 
degree of agreement is as good for this expression as for the van der 
Waals equation itself. Shnilarly, the Dieterici equation leads to 
n/nQ=vj(v—bQ)=(pvjBT)e^^^'^^. The agreement is improved, but 
discrepancies persist, due, it is suggested, to the lack of an exact 
equation of state. R. A. M. 

Measurements of Viscosity by the Ostwald Viscosimeter. 

F, Maetin (Bzdl. Soc. chim, Belg,, 1925, 34,81 — 116). — ^An investig- 
ation of conditions necessary to obtain accurate viscosities with a 
simple type of viscosimeter. The values of Thorpe and Rodger 
for water, ethyl ether, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, and ethylene 
bromide were taken as standards and a comparison was made of 
the values found for the viscosities of these liquids in seven viscosi- 
meters of various dimensions at 15° and 30®. Variations of from 
3 to 10% were found, the magnitude of the error being roughly 
proportional to the speed of outflow. By modifying the Ostwald 
viscosimeter so that the end of the capillary tube projected into 
a subsidiary bulb lying slightly above and to the side of a larger 
bulb, a con^nt level was obtained below the capillary tube. This 
reduced considerably the variations in viscosities measured in 
apparatus of different dimensions. An investigation of the effect 
of hydrostatic pressure showed that there is a critical velocity of 
outflow beyond which Poiseuille’s law does not hold. Data are 
given for the construction of viscosimeters by the use of which 
viscosities may be deteiimined to 1% by the application of a formula 
containing a simple correction term. F, G, T. 

Viscosity of Ethyl Ether near the Critical Point. A.L.Claek 
{Trans, Boy, Soc, Canada^ 1924, [iii], 18,111, 329 — 338). — ^Previous 
experiment (A., 1916, ii, 16), the results of which were interpreted 
as supporting the view that the liquid state persisted above the 
critical temperature, have been repeated and are shown to confirm 
the classical theory of Andrews. The results of the earlier paper 
are to be interpreted as due to the inability of the density to dis- 
tribute itself within the experimental tube except after a long 
period of time. J. S. C. 

Viscosity of Cotton Cellulose. J. 0. Small {hid. Eng, Ckem.^ 
1925, 17, 515 — 517). — Factors influencing viscosity are origin of 
the plant and conditions of growth, and the subsequent purificatioh 
treatment of the cellulose. Viscosity may be determined aiid 
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cons^ent results obtained by a modification of Joyner’s cupram- 
monium ” solution method (T., 1922, 121, 1511), and the viscosity 
of the nitrated products may thus be controlled. It is necessary in 
the case of low- viscosity types of cotton lint to use a solvent con- 
taining approximately 3% of copper. [O. B., July 3rd.] D. G. H. 

Biftisibility of Helium through Crystalline Septa. A. 
PiUTn and E. Boggio-Leea {AUi B. Accad, Lined, 1924, [v], 33, 
532 — ^537 ; ’ cf. A., 1924, ii, 42, 105). — At 480®, helium cannot 
traverse thin sheets of mica or thin sections of quartz cut either 
parallel or perpendicular to the optic axis, although it is able to 
pass through both ordinary and silica glasses. According to recent 
views, such glasses are considered to be composed of liquids of high 
viscosity. T. H. P. 

Di&ision of Carbon throi^h Tungsten and Tungsten 
Carbide. M. R. Ais’Deews and S. Dijshmak (J. Physical them., 
1925, 29, 462 — 472 ; cf. A., 1923, ii, 327). — ^The rate of decarbonis- 
ation of tungsten wire at ^mperatures of about 2000® Abs. is fast 
imtil all the tun^ten carbide, W 2 C, has been decomposed, when a 
slower rate sets in which depends on the carbon dissolved in the 
tungsten, in carbonisation, a shell of the second carbide, WC, is 
formed before the core is completely converted into W^C, so that 
the minimum conductivity of the w£ce is not reached. M. B. D. 

Self-di&ision in Solid Metals. G. Hevesy and A. Obexjt- 
SHEVA {Nature, 1925, 115, 674 — 675).— Lead foil was pressed 
in a vacuum against lead containing thorium-B in homogeneous 
mixture ; on heating, diSusion of the active into the inactive 
lead took place, the a-particles due to the diffused atoms or 
their successive products of disintegration producing scintillations 
on a screen. The rate of self-diffusion increased from 6 X lO’"^ 
cm.^ day ^ at 260® to 1*4 x 10”^ at 324®. Further experiments just 
below the m. p. mdicated that the coefficient of diffusion in a single 
crystal of lead is less than 10"® cm.^ day“^. A slowly-cooled lead 
bar gave a low, and a suddenly-cooled bar a high, coefficient of 
diffusion. Comparable results were obtained for the diffusion of 
similar metals, e.gr., thalHum and lead, into one another, but in the case 
of the diffusion of polonium into lead, the coefficient is approximately 
the same for the foil and the costal, the atoms of polonium thus 
KK^ening the lattice of the individual lead crystals, and diffusing 
as if through amorphous lead. A. A. E. 

Effect of Molactilar Attractions on the Total Pressure of a 

Mobbisoit {Trans. Bay. Soc. Canada, 
192^ [hi], 18, ni, 49- — 55), — The changes in pressure consequent 
<m the mixing of a number of gases, ranging from gases which for 
exp^ental purposes may be r^arded as ideal (hydrogen, heHum, 
etc.) to gases of the type of ammonia and methyl ether, have been 
apparatus already described (A., 1923, i, 

). -Ahe experimental numbers are interpreted in favour of the 
ttot in a twQ-component gas mixture tliee dkto f orc^ of 
attract come into play, two between the same species and on© 
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between the different species of molecules. The total pressure 
depends on the magnitude of these attractions and on the extent 
to which the forces can come into play. At high pressures the 
influence of the volumes of the molecules becomes very marked. 
The results of the investigations of Masson and DoUey (A., 1923, ii, 
462) on mixtures of argon, ethylene, and oxygen over the pressure 
range 5 — 125 atm. may be interpreted by means of the above 
hypothesis. J. S. C. 


Concentration of Arnmonia in a Compressed Mixture of 
Hydrogen and Nitrogen over Liquid Ammonia. A. T. 

Larson and C. A. Black (/. Amer, Chem. Soc., 47, 1015 — 
1020). — The volume percentages of ammonia in a compressed 
mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen over liquid ammonia increase 
with increasing temperature (—22-5® to IS®) and decreasing pressure 
(1000 to 50 atm.). A definite equilibrium exists. The values are 
much higher than those calculated from the vapour pressure of 
liquid ammonia ; possible explanations are given. S. K. T. 

Separation of Gas Mixtures by Bi&isiozi. B. Lorenz and A. 
Magnus {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1924, 136 ,' 97 — 113). — The separation 
under ideal conditions of a mixture of two gases by diffusion through 
a porous ceil has been calculated from considerations based on the 
kinetic theory. If t/ is the percentage by volume of a gas of mole- 
cular weight in admixture with a gas of molecular weight 
after diffusion and z the volume percentage o f the fir st gas in the 
m ixture before diffusion, then y=( 100 a;VJ^ 2 /'^i)/Cl^“^^ 

V 2 / 1 / 1 )]. The degree to which it is possible to separate the gases 
by diffusion varies with the c ompositi on of the mixture and is at a 
maximum when 100/(1+ mixtures of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide, maximu m separation is obtained when the 
mixture contains 34*08% of hydrogen; the gas after diffusion then 
contains 65*9% of hydrogen. An apparatus is described for 
testing the efficiency of porous earthenware cells in separating 
gases by diffusion, the efficiency of a cell being defined as the ratio 
of the actual enrichment of the lifter gas after passing through the 
cell to the theoretical enrichment calculated from the above equation. 
The resuite obtain^ showed that the efficiency of a cell depends on 
the size of its pores, the rate of passage of the gas mixture over the 
ceil, and the rate of removal of the diffused gas from the interior 
of the cell. The greatest efficiency observed in the tests was 97%, 
but only a very small amount of enriched gas was obtained in this 
case. . A. R. P. 


Vapocuf Pressures of Solutions of Phenol and Water at 75®. 
& and W. S. Ptjnnell (Tram. Bog. Soc. Canada^ 

premue of mixtures of 
{7~r-60% phenol) at 75® is found to be alinpfit 
comn^tioh of the mixture. J. S- C, > 

kud Vapour ,’Pfeases, of 
. lYm-'and" P-./L. ' Ussm 0. 

1925, 127, 841-^S44),^Mixtura3 of glycerol and water of 
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composition were distilled in a vacuum and the distillates analysed 
refractometrically. For liquid phases, which contain 75, 98, and 
99% of glycerol, the vapour phases contain 0*2, 1*7, and 17-0%, 
respectively. W. A. C. 

Solid Solutions of the Alkali and Ammoriimn Halides. 

F. J. Haviohurst, E. IVIack, jun., and F. C. Blake (J. Amer. Ghem. 
Soo.^ 1925, 47, 29—43). — Solid solution may be due to substitution 
in the space lattice of the solvent by the solute atoms, but this is 
possible only if the atoms are chemically similar and do not differ 
greatly in molar volume. The effect on the space lattice is additive. 
Another type of solid solution is interstitial, the solute atoms being 
packed between the solvent atoms enlarging the unit cell whatever 
the atomic volumes. X-Ray measurements are given for solid 
solutions of a number of binary systems of the alkali and ammonium 
halides. They are of the first t^e, are completely miscible at the 
ordinary temperature, and obey the law of additivity until the 
difference in the cube sides of the pure components exceeds 5% of 
the mean of the two,, after which the law does not hold strictly. 
For completely miscible systems, each solid solution behaves 
towards X-rays as though it were a pure substance, the reflecting 
power and volume of the compound atom being determined addi- 
tively by the atomic numbers and volumes of the constituent atoms. 

L. J. H. 

Structure of Alloys- A. Westgren and G. Phragm^n 
(X 0 S.-.Z., 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy-Festschr,), 86 — ^91). — An ideal 
solid chemical compound is defin^ by the chemical identity of the 
structurally equivalent atoms. In an ideal solid solution aU the 
atoms are structurally equivalent. These two types of structure 
are to be regarded as limiting oases ; most metallic phases represent 
mtermediate stages. Many alloys can be regarded as solid solutions 
in intermetallie compounds, the f ormulse of which may be obtained 
by means of the X-ray-spectrograph. Certain structural types are 
found in several different alloys. Thus the X-ray spectrograms 
(by the powder method) for certain phases of the copper-zinc, 
silver-zinc, gold-zinc, silver-cadmium, silver-aluminixim, copper- 
tin and silver-tin systems correspond with the iuterference forms 
of the lattice with the closest possible hexagonal packing of spheres. 
Agreements of this type bring out important relationships between 
different systems of alloys. E. M. C. 

Sflver-Tiu Am a l gams . G. TamjOlNN and 0. Dahl (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1925, 144, 16 — 39; cf. Joyner and Knight, T., 1911, 99, 
195; 1913, 103, 2247; 1914, 105, 639). — Amalgams prepared by 
grinding powdered silver-tin alloys with excess of mercury in a 
mortar and expressing the excess of mercury under constant pressure 
v^ in composition and properties with tiie age and previous 
histoiy of the powdered silver-tin alloy s ; freshly prepared alloys 
retain more mercury than old or previously heated powder, the 
difference ^ing greatest for an alloy containing 73% of silver 
corresponding with the composition Ag^n, and disappearing for 
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pure silver and tin, respectively. At the same composition, the 
amount of mercury retained is a maximum. The limits within 
which the components of the ternary system are the compound 
AggSn, mixed crystals of tin and mercury, and mixed crystals of 
AggHg^ and tin are plotted, and tables for hardness, breakmg strain, 
and volume change given. The amalgams obtained from an alloy 
of the composition AgsSn are the hardest, most easily broken, and 
show the greatest volume increase ; those prepared from old silver- 
tin powder show contractions in all cases. The ageing effect of the 
silver-tin alloys is accompanied by increase in density and reluctance 
to take up mercury. " S. I. L. 

Thermal and Electric Conductivities of some Alummium 
Alloys. H. Masumoto (ScL Eep. T6koku Imp, Univ,, 1925, 
13, 229 — ^242). — ^The thermal and electrical conductivities of several 
aluminium alloys were determined by the method previously 
described {ibid,^ 1917, 6, 111). The alloys were examined in the 
chill-cast and annealed states, after quenching, and after cold- 
drawing and annealing. Both conductivities decreased with 
increase in the amount of other constituents in the alloy, the effect 
being greatest for manganese and chromium, and least for tin. The 
conductivities were increased by annealing the cast specimens, 
but reduced by quenching. The cold-drawn and annealed speci- 
mens had the highest conductivities. The product of the electrical 
resistance and thermal conductivity was practically constant 
(6^91>< 10^^ O.G./S. units) for all the alloys, the lower values 
corresponding with the lower conductivities. C. S. 

Constitution of Technical Iron. P. Weveb {Z. Elektrochem,^ 
1924, 30, 376 — 382) .— The parameter of the iron lattice in austenitic 
steels containing manganese is a function of the carbon and man- 
ganese content and may be expressed by the formula (3'578+ 
0’0005Mn+0-00645C) A. ; the specific volume is given by the ex- 
pression v==0d246+0-0004Mn+0*0041C, the proportion of mangan- 
ese and* carbon in each case being expressed in atomic percentage. 
The lattice parameter of a-ironis 2-861 A. and is increased to 2-87 — 
2-88 A. in hardened steel, but is practically imchanged in annealed 
steel. Carbon therefore appears to fill spaces in the lattice of a-iron 
and not to replace iron in the lattice structure. [Cf. B., 1925, 
403.] A. K P. 

l!^$cosity Measurements with Glass. V. H. Stott, E. 
Ibvine, and I>. TomMa {Proc, Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 154 — 171). — 
The viscositi^ of thirteen glasses have been determined at various 
temperature. Very high viscositie (10® — 10^'^ C.O.S. units} are 
measured by applying torsional force to the two ends of a circular 
rod of the glass to be examined. For viscosities lower than these 
values, the glass is held in a cylindrical container and a cylindrical 
co-axial rod, made from a nickel-iron-chromium alloy, is plunged 
into the glass and rotated. In each case the time required for the 
moving portion of the apparatus to rotate through a given angle 
under the influence of a Imown torque is a measure of the viscosity. 
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The shape of the temperattixe-viscosity curves can be determined 
accurately, but the absolute values depend largely on the circularity 
and uniformity of diameter of the rods. Viscosity determinations 
at high temperatures have been made by measuring the rate of fall 
of a partly counterpoised platinum-iridium ball through the glass. 

J. S. C. 

Mutual Solubilities of Cetene (Hexadecene) and Liquid 
Sulphur Dioxide. W. F, Sever and J. L. Hugget (Tmns, Roy, 
Soc, Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, III, 213 — ^216). — ^The critical solution 
temperature is in the region of 42*7®. The freezing point of cetene 
(3-5°) is lowered to —2*2® in presence of sulphur dioxide. It is 
shown that under ordinary working conditions diolefines are soluble 
and mono-olefines insoluble in liquid sulphur dioxide. This, diSerenee 
may be utilised with advantage in the refining of mineral lubricating 
oils. [Cf. B., 1925, 388.] J. S. C. 

Mutual Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide and n-Hexane. W. F, 
Sever and A. F. Gnx {Tram. Roy, Soc, Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, III, 
209 — 211). — ^Above lO-l®, the two liquids are completely miscible. 
^-Hexane freezes at —93*7®, this temperature being lowered to —96® 
in presence of sulphur dioxide. The f. p. of sulphur dioxide, —72*8®, 
is lowered to — 73*5® in presence of hexane. The solubility curve 
is very similar to that found for sulphnr dioxide-cz/cZohexane (A., 
1923> i, 313). At temperatures in the region of —10®, the solu- 
bilities of the two hydrocarbons differ but slightly, and assuming 
the two substances to be typical of the class of compounds to which 
they belong it does not appear possible to separate naphthenes 
from paraJBfins by means of liquid sulphur dioxide (cf . Moore, Morrell, 
and Egloff, A., 1918, i, 285). J. S. C. 

Supersaturation of Geises in Liquids. K. S. Wvatt {Trans, 
Roy, Soc, Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, m, 127). — ^An aqueous solution 
of nitrogen saturated at a pressure of above 100 atm. at the ordinary 
temperature was brought to atmospheric pressure without the 
immediate formation of bubbles in the body of the liquid. The 
phenomenon has not yet been reproduced. J. S. C. 

Scdubiliti^ of Bare Earth Salts. I. M. D, Williams, 
H. C. Fogg, and C. James (J. Amer, Gkem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 297 — 301). 
—The solubilities of the hexahydrated trichlorides of yttrium, 
samarium, and neodymium m water are, respectively, 217*0, 218*4, 
and 243*0 parts of the hydrate in 100 parts of water at 20®. Values 
at other temperatures from 10® to 50®, and similar values for the 
solubiKty in fi 3 ;*ociiloric acid {d 1'1051) are also given, together 
with the solubility of ytterbium trichloride hexahydrate in the 
latter solvent. The melting points are 124®, 142*5®, 161 — 163®, and 
153—155® for the hydrates in the order named* L. J. H. 

Supersaturated Solutions of Uric Acid. R. {Klin. 

Woch., 1924, 3, 1583 ; from Ckem. ZerUr,, 1924, ii, 1925).— UoUoidal 
solutions of monosodium urate may be obtained by simple dispersion 
in water. The solubility of uric acid in a 1% solution of sodium 
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salicyiate is twice as great, and in 0*1% solution of the sodium 
compound of “ atophane ” three times as great as in water. 

G. W. R. 

Solubility of the Double Fluorides of Zirconium and 
Hafnium. G. voisr Hevesy, J. A. CnBiSTiAifSEsr, and V. Bebg- 
LHND (Z. anorg, Chem.y 1925, 144, 69 — ^74). — ^The solubilities of the 
ammonium and potassium double fluorides, (NH 4 ) 2 RF 6 , (NH 4 ) 3 RF 7 , 
and KgRPg (R=:Zr,HI) in water, and in solutions of ammonium 
fluoride and hydrofluoric acid have been determined. The flrst 
are more soluble than the second, and the hafnium compounds more 
soluble than those of zirconium, the difference being most marked 
with the salts (Is[H 4 ) 2 RF 3 and K^RPg. The solubilities are higher 
in presence of ammonium fluoride and hydrofluoric acid. S. I. L. 

Solubility of Ferrous Hydroxide and its EjSect on Corrosion. 
W. G. Whetmait, R. P. Russell, and G. H. B. Davxes ( J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 70 — ^79). — ^The solubility of ferrous hydroxide 
in pure water is 6*7x10“® moL /litre and its dissociation constant 
is 6*8 X 10“^®, the ionisation in saturated solution at 25° being 30%. 
The solubility in various salt solutions is also given, affording data 
from which the solubility in any non-oxidising salt solution in which 
the ionic strength does not exceed unity may be calculated. The 
free energy of formation of ferrous hydroxide is —57,200 cal. The 
precipitation of colloidal ferric hydroxide in salt solution has no 
direct connexion with the rate of corrosion. The rate of corrosion 
in salt solutions parallels the solubility of ferrous hydroxide in these 
solutions. It is suggested that this is due to changes in film 
protectivity with the solubility of the ferrous rust. L. J. H. 

Solutions in 100% Sulphuric Acid. Solvolysis and Double 
Decomposition Reactions. A. W. Davidson ( J. Amer. Ghem, 
Soc.y 1925, 47, 968 — 981). — ^The solubilities of aluminium, zinc, and 
lead sulphates in 100% sulphnric acid are not increased by the 
presence of sodium sulphate, showing that soluble additive com- 
pounds are not formed. Salts are readfly solvolysed ” in sulphuric 
acid solution ; salts of metals of which the sulphates are insoluble 
in the acid, or of insoluble acids, are either themselves insoluble or 
are largely solvolysed to form insoluble products and vice versa. 
Additive products of salt and solvent could not be isolated. With 
potassium ferrocyanide pale yellow plates of H 4 Fe(CN)g,B[ 2 ® 04 were 
obtained, and with calcium phosphate, CaS 04 ,H 2 SO^ Qualitative 
solubility data for a number of salts are recorded. Double decom- 
position occurs readily between ionised salts in sulphuric acid 
solution, though not always instantaneously, probably because of 
the high viscosity of the solvent. S. E. T. 

ikpulibriiim in the System : Carbamide* Methyl Alcohol. 
J. H. Walton and R. V. Wilson Armr. CJiem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 
320— 323).-— From saturated solutions of carbamide in metjbyl 
aibohol at 0°, solvated crystals, of composition 
separate. . Solubility data for this and for unsolva^ carbamide 
are given, and the i^nsition point is 19*25°. L. J. 
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Theory of Esctraction. M. Fbenc (Z. artgew, Ghem,, 1925, 
38, 323— 324).— A short account of the methods for separating 
quantitatively two substances by shaking out with imm iscible 
liquids, with a mathematical treatment of the different methods. 
[Of. B., 1925, 429.] M. 

Partition of Silver between Lead and Zinc. W. A. Naish 
{Trans. Faraday 8oc., 1925, 27 [Advance proof]). — ^The partition of 
silver between lead and zinc has been determined at temperatures 
from 650^ to 850°. For mixtures containing more than 5% of silver, 
no consistent values can be found for the partition coefficient, but 
for dilute solutions the results may be expressed by the relation 
where and Cpb are the weight concentratioi^ of 
silver in the zinc and lead layers, respectively, and the partition 
coefficient A^=301-9 at 550°, rising to (approximately) 342, 388, and 
415 at 650°, 750°, and 850°, respectively. Ihe values of K are 
independent of the proportion of lead to zinc and when expressed 
in volume concentrations, substitution in the van^t Hoff equation 
dlogKldT——QIET^, leads to the value $=2048 cal. approximately, 

W. H.-R. 

Partition Phenomena. If. de Kolossowsky (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 372— 381).— The partition data for hydrogen 
peroxide and propionic acid between water and ethyl ether at 18° are 
reprinted satisfactorily over a large range of concentration by 
empirical equations of the type, G®^^'^/C'=constant, in which 
C and C' are respectively the concentrations of the dissolved 
substance in the aqueous and ethereal layers, a and b constants 
and S=C-i-C\ The purely empirical supplementary term bS 
compensates for the deviations from the simple Ifernst formula 
consequent on changes in the total concentration of the solute. 
The data for acetic acid require a more complex expression involving 
jS^. No simple algebraic equation can be applied to the partition 
numbers for ferric chloride, the value of the ratio CjU varying 
from 470 to 1*85 when the concentration of ferric chloride in the 
aqueous phase is increased from N to S-OA. J. S, C. 

Absorption of Water by Dried Films of Boiled Starch. 
F. D. Faekow and E. Swak {J. Text. Inst., 1923, 14, t, 465 — 474). 
—Two methods are described for determining the moisture relations 
of thin 61ms of boiled starch. In one, the material was allowed to 
come to constant weight at 20°, in an atmosphere controlled by 
sulphuric acid solutions, and in the other a vacuum vessel was 
us^ in which the film could be periodically treated with measured 
quantities of water , With the latter method, temperature was 
controlled to 20±0‘05° and pressures reproduced to about 0*05 mm. 
The absorption curve is sigmoid and not considerably affected by 
the type of starch used or the mode of coofedbig the paste. Pro- 
longs heating of the fibn reduces its capacity for water. Starch 
persistentiy retains more moisture in a given atmosphere if intro^ 
duc^ from a wetter atmosphere than from a dryer. The dehydra- 
tion curve of starch, however r^uires further study. J. C. W. 
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Sorption by Cotton. H. F. Cowabb, L. Spebceb, and F, 0. 
Wood (J. Text, Irist,, 1925, 14, r, 529 — ^533).— Using the centrifuge 
to remove interfibrillar liquid (A., 1923, i, 305), the amounts of 
water and various reagents absorbed by bleached cotton at the 
ordinary temperature have been determined. 100 g. of cotton 
absorb about 50 c.c, of water, saturated sodium chloride, dilute 
sodium hydroxide (below Nj^O), or dilute sulphuric acid (below 
N/25). A solution is taken up as a whole, except that a sm^ but 
easily measurable preferential absorption of solute takes place with 
alkali or acid. With more concentrated solutions of sodium 
hydroxide, the volume taken up is very much greater and the 
preferential absorption of alkali is considerable. A similar example 
of high preferential absorption is observed with dilute solutions of 
copper oxide in ammonia solution; cotton becomes much bluer 
in these solutions than the corresponding baths. It appears that 
preferential absorption is a necessary antecedent to both swelling 
and solution of cotton. J. C. W. 

Adsorption. VIII. Adsorptive Capacity of Air-dried 
Manganese Dioxide Hydrate. P. N. Pavlov (Kolloid-Z,, 
1924, 35, 375—377; cf. A., 1924, ii, 594, 732, 733, 833).— The 
adsorption of silver by freshly precipitated air-dried hydrated 
manganese dioxide from silver niirate solution has been studied. 
The solution, when neutral before adsorption, becomes afterwards 
strongly acid. The adsorption of silver ions is a chemical process 
and can be explained by the amphoteric character of the manganese 
dioxide, which in this case acts as an acid. D. C. J. 

Experimental Investigation of the Dynamical Equation 
of the Process of Gas Sorption. D. H. BAiraBAM and W. Seveb 
(Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 935—944). — ^The sorption of carbon 
dioxide by glass-wool has been determined over long periods. 
Over a considerable range the equation previously obtained (A., 
1924, ii, 392) Iog5=logi/m-fc is obeyed. Time-sorption data 
beyond this range are satisfactorily represented by the formula 
[o-/(cr—s)’\=kt^^, where <r is the limiting value of the sorption 
s, as t approaches infinity. It is shown that the form of the time- 
sorption curve in the latter stages of sorption cannot be reconciled 
with the normal laws of diffusion, F, 6. T. 

Influence of Bate of Plow on the Adsorption of Gases. 
R, Lobekz and E. Wiebbbaitob: (Z, ariorg. Chem,, 1924, 136, 147 — 
148). — When a mixture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide is passed 
over charcoal the rate of flow has little effect on the adsorption 
at the begiimiog, but as the charcoal becomes nearly saturated 
with the gas, the adsorption decreases with increase in the rate of 
flow, complete saturation being effected in a shorter time with a 
slow stream of gas. The ratio by volume of the gases adsorbed is 
same as that in the original gas mixture. A. E. P. 

Adsorption Expeiiiments with Solutions. E. Bebl and 
E. 'Waohettbobee [Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 36 {Zd^mmdy-Featseh^,), 
36—40), — ^The adsorption of crystal- violet from water and ‘‘tetraJin” 
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solutions, of biracine from water and toluene solutions, and of iodine 
from aqueous potassium iodide and toluene solutions by a number 
of charcoals shows a general agreement with the integral heats of 
wetting with water and benzene. A silica gel adsorbed much 
greater amounts of crystal- violet from tetrahn,” and of brucme 
from toluene than did the charcoals, but it did not adsorb iodine 
from a solution in toluene. C* 


Adsorption Phenomena in the Vicinity of the Critical 
Temperature* W. A. Patbick, W* 0, PmeiSTOK, and A. E. 
Owens (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 421— 434).— The adsorption 

isotherms for carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide on silica gel at 0®, 
20"^, 30^, and 40'* at pressures below 1 atm. do not show any discon- 
tinuity at the critical temperature. The adsorption equation 
deduced from the capillary theory (cf. A., 1920, ii, 417 ; 1922, ii, 262} 
does not apply if the experimental values of the surface tension 
are used. By assuming that the surface tension is correct at the 
lower temperatures it is possible to calculate what it should be 
near the critical temperatures. The results show that capillarity 
lowers the vapour pressure of the liquid, increases its surface tension, 
and raises the critical temperature. M. B. D. 


Adsorption from the Gas Phase at a Liquid-Gas Interface, 
m. T. IBEDALE {Phil Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 603— 627).— It is 
shown by two indej^ndent methods of measuring the surf ace. ten- 
sion of mercury, when the mercury surface is exposed to vapours 
of different pressures, that these vapours adsorb on the surface 
to give films which are probably only 1 mol. thick. In the saturated 
state, under special conditions, it is possible to form films which 
are of much greater thickness; l>ut it is argued on thermodynamical 
grounds that such condensation is impossible under strictly iso- 
tiiermai conditions, if the tension of these films is not less than the 
tension of the unimolecular films. The mercury surface is easily 
contaminated by traces of impurities. Such contamination is 
irreversible, and the adsorbed impurities cannot be removed at the 
ordinary temperature under the highest vacua. The adsorption 
of organic vapours is largely reversible, except for such compounds 
as methyl iodide which are known to form a definite compound with 
mercury. It is suggested that a distinction must be drawn between 
a ‘" surface compound ” and a “ surface solution.’’ C. W. B. 


Solution of Solids in Liquid Surfaces, and the Properties 
of tile Besulting Filins. M. Volmeb and P. Mahkeet (Z. 
physihd. Chem., 1925, 115, 239 — ^252). — ^Experiments in which 
soUd benzo^enone was brought into contact with a mercury surface 
show that the adsorption of the former is dh^t, and not determined 
by vaj^risation and subsequent adsorption of the vapour, nor by 
preliminary true solution followed by concentration at the surface. 
On decreasing the mercury surface, benzophenone separates put. 
The thickness of the iuisorbed film has been determined between 
—9® aaad 26°, and in all cases is less than unimolecniar. lapg- 
inuir’s equation of state (o-o— cr)Q==JB5P (A., 1917, ii, 26) is modified 
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to the form (ctq— cr)(0~p)=:^y, hx which p is a correction for the 
close packing of the molecules. L. F. G, 

Photographic Action of Methyiene-hlue as an Adsorption 
Effect. J. Eggert and J. Reitstottbb {KoU,-Z.^ 1925, 36 
{Zsigmondy -Festschr.), 298 — 305). — ^The addition of methylene- 
blue at the rate of 10”® g. per c.c. to silver bromide-gelatin emulsion 
causes fogging on alkahne development and a reduction of Hght- 
sensitivity to one-half. The adsorption Of methylene-blue by sdver 
bromide is complete under these conditions and correspond with 
about 5000 mols. of methylene-blue per silver bromide crystal. 
The effect of the methylene-blue is regarded as a heterogeneous 
catalysis and is ascribed to the sulphur atom, since dimethyi-p- 
phenylenediamine is not adsorbed and gives no fogging. There 
is a general similarity between this catalysis and that of the silver 
produced by exposure to light, but the two effects are not additive. 
[Cf. 5., June 26th.] E. M. C. 

Property of Very Small Bubbles of Gas in Water, H. 
A. MgTaggaet {Tram. Boy. 8oc. Canada^ 1924, [iii], 18, HI, 
129 — 131).— Microscopical observations of the movements of minute 
globules of oil on the surface of small gas bubbles in water point to 
the existence of electric repulsive forces between the globules. 

J. S. C. 

Upper Lffnit for the Thickness of the Adsorption Layer 
on Silica. D. 0. Jo205S ( J. Physical Ghem*, 1925, 29, 369 — 375). — 
Powdered silica glass passing Ihrough a 100 — 1^-mesh sieve was 
added to a solution of nitrobenzene in kerosene. No change in 
concentration of the nitrobenzene could be detected with an inter- 
ferometer, On the assumption that the particles of silica were 
cubes, the layer of nitrobenzene molecules adsorbed on the surface 
of the silica must be less than three or four molecules thick. 

M. B. D. 

Capillary Adsorption. W. A. PArBiCK (KoU.-Z., 1925, 36 
{Zsig7mndy-Fest8chr.% 272—277). — The author reviews his earlier 
experimental work cm the adsorption of vapours by silica gel. The 
presence of small quantities of permanent gases plays an important 
part in the hysteresis phenomena. The application of the usual 
laws oi cai»13^ty to tiie very narrow capillaries postulated in 
imrous adsoribehts is E. M. C. 

Ca|d21ary-4;3i»^mcal Reaction in Spot-tests. F. Feigl 
{KcMoid^Z.^ 1924, 35, 344 — 345). — A collected account, with refer- 
ence, of a number of instances of the application of spot-tests on 
filter-paper to inorganic qualitative separations (cf. A., 1921, ii, 
278; 1923, ii, 508). D. C. J. 

Plow of starch Paste through Capillary Tubes. F. B. 
Farrow and G. M. Lowe (J. Texl. Imt, 1923, 14, t, 414—440).“ 
The work was undertaken in order to define the method and 
nature of the measurements which are required to specify tiie 
properties of starch pastes. The factors considered were t^p^- 
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ature, method of preparation, concentration and age of the paste, 
type of viscosimeter nsed, and origin of the starch. To avoid effects 
due to gelation, the measurements were made and the pastes 
stored at 90^. The pastes were prepared by blowing steam into a 
suspension of the starch in water contained in an asbestos- jacketed 
cylindrical separating funnel, steam being admitted for a definite 
time (usually 2 hrs.) after reaching 100®. The apparent viscosity 
of farina paste gradually rose until a concentration of 0'7% was 
reached and thereafter rapidly, the upper limit studied being 5%. 
The viscosity rapi^y decreased, however, on storage at 90®. With 
maize pastes, the rapid increase in -racosity set in at 1*5%, and 
decrease with time was only slight. Maize pastes, therefore, were 
used in further studies on the effect of the design of the instrument 
on the apparent viscosity and it was soon found to be necessary 
to take into account the rate of flow. Experiments were therefore 
made in an Ubbelohde viscosimeter which could be fitted with 
capillaries of known dimensions and in which the driving pressures 
could be varied. The apparent viscosity was found to be less as 
the driving force was increased, thus accoxmting for varia-tions from 
one instrument to another. By altering the usual equation to 
\y{\=zP^7rrHj^l . F, however, an expression was obtained which took 
this effect into account, and also the nature of the paste ; P is the 
pressure in absolute units, r and I are the dimensions of the capillary, 
and V is the volume flowing in time t. The exponent N was deter- 
mined by plotting the logarithm of the rate of flow against the 
logarithm of the pressure and measuring the tangent of the angle 
between the graph and the log. P axis ; N is unity for water and 
purely viscous liquids, but greater for starch pastes, increasing with 
increasing concentration. The number [ 77 ] was then found by calcu- 
lation; it is designated the “ coefficient of flow,^’ and is regarded 
as a provisional, practical number which summarises the influence 
of unknown factors on the apparent viscosity. The values of [77] 
and N fully describe the way in which the pastes will flow through 
capillary tubes; N is probably an expression of the fact that in 
two-phase systems the viscosity varies instantaneously with the rate 
of shear, which in a capillary tube rises from zero at the axis to a 
maximum at the^wall. J, C. W. 

Surface Tensions of Water-Phenol Mixtures. A. K. Goarb 
and E. K. Ribeab (J. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 27, 780— 787).— The 
surface tensions against air of phenol-water mixtures have been 
redetermined by the drop-weight method. With rising temperature, 
the surface tensions of tiie two phases in contact differ by amounts 
which diminish regularly up to the critical temperature of miscibility, 
without any inversion at 40 — 45°, With two-liquid systems in 
general the difference between the surface tensions of the conjugate 
solutions is greater the more remote the systems are from the critical 
solution temperature. W. A. 0. 

Heat of Wetting* of Oils and Metal and its Relationship to 
Xiuhricatmg Power. W. Bachmakst and C. Beieger (KoU. Z,, 
1925, 36 {Zsigmondy -F^tachr^y 142—154). — Oils of high lubricating 
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power haTO nnich. higher heats of wetting against finely-divided 
copper than oils of low lubricating power. IVom experiments 
in which the oil was diluted with hafi its weight of benzene, which 
has a low heat of wetting, the heats of wetting in calories per 100 g. 
of copper, calculated for the pure oil, were castor oil 12-1, linseed oil 
13*8, and liquid parafSn 3*85. Petroleum without benzene gave 
5*7 and the addition of 1% oleic acid increased the value to 21*3. 
[Of. 1925, 435.] E. M. C. 

Adsorption. X. Coagulation of Diluted Sols by ELectro- 
lytes, Acclimatisation, and Behaviour towards Mixed 
Hectrolytes. S. Ghosh and N. E. Dhar (/. Physical Ghem,, 
1925, 29, 435--461; cf. A., 1924, ii, 394, 733, 737).— The pre- 
cipitation value for all electrolytes decreases as a sol is diluted. The 
behaviour of negatively charged mastic sol is abnormal, since the 
precipitation values for potassium chloride and barium chloride 
increase as the sol is diluted. The coagulating power of the barium 
ion is seven times that of the potassium ion with this sol, whereas 
normally it is about fifty tiines greater. The coagulation by potass- 
ium chloride of Prussian-blue on dilution gives abnormal results, 
contrary to the experience of Weiser and Nicholas (A., 1922, ii, 266). 
The precipitation values of a mixture of two electrol 3 rtes on antimony 
sulphide, Prussian-blue, and mastic sols are abnormal in that they 
' are greater than the additive values of the salts alone. The influence 
of the rate at which the electrolyte is added on the precipitation 
value (acclimatisation) is more pronounced with mastic sol than 
with negatively charged ferric hydroxide. The amount of electro- 
lyte required to precipitate arsenic sulphide sol decreases with the 
age of the sol. The authors consider that the abnormality of sols 
with respect to dilution, in their behaviour towards mixtures of 
electrolytes and in respect of acclimatisation, is mainly due to 
adsorption of ions carrying the same charge as the sol. Negatively 
charged stannic hydroxide sol has been prepared. M. B. D. 

Molecular Association of Furfuraldehytie. E. H. Getman 
(J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 395 — ^398). — ^Furfuraldehyde gives a 
normal lowering of the freezing point of benzene and water in dilute 
solutions. The molecular lowering of the freezing point rises 
to a maximum at about Od mol. per 1000 g. of solvent and then 
decreases. The degree of association of freshly-distilled furfuralde- 
hyde is slightly less than that of a sample which had been exposed 
to light tod when calculated from three empirical formulae is found 
to be slightly greater than unity, M. B. D. 

Nature of the Undissociated Acids. H. von Halban (Z, 
Mektrochem., 1924, 30, 601 — 604). — A reply to criticisms of the 
author’s theory made by Hantzsch {ibid., 194). The question as 
to whether the process of electrolytic dissociation has an influence 
on light absorption is discussed, in relation to the alternative views 
of Hantzsch and Bjerrum* Hantzsch’s hypothesis is found to lead 
to such difficulties that it is regarded as untenable. C. H, D. G* 
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Nature of Undissociated Acids. A. Hantzsch {Z, MleMro* 
ckem,, 1925, 31, 167— 172).— An answer to the criticisms of von 
Halban (see preceding abstract). The latter’s conception of solvate 
formation is held to be physico-chemical to such a degree that it is 
incompatible with chemical observations on the alteration of many 
substances by solvents. N. H. H. 

Dissociation of Polyatomic Salts. II. N. Sasaki {Z, anorg, 
Ghem., 1925, 144, 114^116).— The dilution of a solution of a salt of a 
multivalent metal, ferric chloride, increases the concentration 
of the simplest ions (Fe”*, Gl') ; the intermediate ions (FeCr*, 
FeCy) first increase in concentration and then diminish. 

S. I. L. 

Viscosimetric Neutralisation of Monobasic Acids by 
Alkalis. Comparison of Alkali Chlorates and Bromates 
with Nitrates. L.-J. Simoiit {Compt rend., 1925, 180, 1169 — ^1171 ; 
cf . A., 1924, ii, 335, 455) —Measurements of the viscosities of aqueous 
solutions of constant molecular concentration demonstrate sharply 
when neutralisation of monobasic acids occurs. The present work 
does not substantiate the connexion between viscosity and iso- 
morphism noted previously for polyhasio acids. When viscosity is 
plotted against the proportion of acid or alkali, the experimental 
points lie on straight lines intersecting exactly at equimolecular 
proportions. The viscosities of chloric, bromic, and nitric acids 
are quite different froih one another, whilst those of the salts are 
quite near. For sodium chlorate and bromate the viscosity is 
proportional to the concentration, a relation which does not hold 
for the nitrate. Since the eorrelarion of viscosity with isomorphism 
fails, it is suggested that an examination of sodimn metaphosphate 
would test whether the formal similarity between sodium nitrate, 
bromate, and chlorate has any bearing on the matter. R. A. M. 

Dielectric Coustadits of Solutions of Electrolytes. P. 
Walden, H. Ulich, and O. Wernee {Z. physikal GMm., 1925, 
115, 177—202; cf. 1924, 110, 43; A., 1924, ii, 648, 824).— 
An apparatus is describe for determining these constants by a 
resonance method, somewhat similar to those employed by Theo- 
dortschick (FhysiM. Z., 1922, 23, 344) and Lattey (A., 1921, ii, 
426). Errors due to damping of waves are eliminated. Theoretical 
considerations show that mth the short wave-length employed 
{4*5 metres) the conductivity of the dielectric has only a sM^t 
effect on the measurements ; this was confirmed expexfmentally 
and is not in agreement with Lattey (he. cii,). L. F. G. 

light Scattering in Salt Solutions. 0. W. Swettzeb (Trans. 

8oc. Canodfli, 1924, [iii], 18, HI, 125— 126).— Solutions of sodium 
chlmude, ammonium chloride, and sodium sulphate have been 
rendered dust-free by the method of envelopment using aluminium 
and cadmium hydroxides as precipitates. The observed light 
scatterings in the solutions are much smaller than those calculated 
by the ^oluchowski--EinBtein--Cabannes formula. J. S. C. 
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Theory of Concentrated Aqneons Solutions of Strong 
Electrol^es. E. Huckel (Physikal. Z,, 1925, 26, 93 — 147). — 
Equations are derived on the basis of the Debye theory for electrode 
potentials and the electromotive force of simple cells. Activity 
coefficients of sodium chloride calculated from electromotive force 
measurements of the cell HgNa|]SraCl|HgCl,Hg (T., 1919, 115, 
1020), fall with increasing concentration, pass through a minimum, 
and then rise. The decrease at lower concentrations is explained 
by the action of interionic forces in solution. Each positive ion 
on the average be surrounded by more negative than positive 
ions, and vice versa. For each ion this inequality of distribution 
will occur over a characteristic range which will depend largely 
on the dielectric constant of the solvent. This distribution gradient 
and therefore its effect on the interionic forces will increase with 
concentration. A formula for the activity coefficient derived on 
this basis reproduces the fall in activity at lower concentrations, 
but the minimum occurs at a much higher concentration than the 
experimental value. 

The effect of the interionic forces on the ions is to cause a deform- 
ation of their electron orbits with the development of polarity. 
This, on the close approach of two ions in water, establishes a 
repulsive force between them, which may overcome the ordinary 
attraction and so increase the activity coefficient (i.e,, a result 
comparable with hydration of the ion). Owing to the very steep 
potential gradient at the surface of an ion the water dipoles at that 
surface be strongly oriented, “ electrically saturated,” and 
thus the imposition of an external field (due to other ions) will 
not cause a polarisation proportional to its strength (i.e., to the 
dielectric constant of the water), but a much smaller one. In effect 
the dielectric constant of the water will have been lowered by the 
ions. The magnitude of this decrease depends on the polarising 
tendency, volume, and the radius of the saturation sphere ” of 
the ions. Taking the fall in dielectric constant as a linear function 
of the ion concentration (cf. Bliih, A., 1924, ii, 824) the Debye 
calculation of the activity coefficient (A., 1924, ii, 386) is modified 
on this basis. The expression so obtained consists of two parts, 
one expressing the electrical work due to the ionic force field in the 
transfer of ions from a weak to a stronger solution, the other the 
electrical work arising from the change of dielectric constant during 
this concentration change. An approximate expression for a uni- 
valent electrolyte is given as log /==-“0'354V2y/(l+A'\/2y)+O2y, 
where A=^a 0-232x10® (c&=ionic radius), y=molar concentration, 
and 6^= a constant, which for a univalent ion is a determined func- 
tion of the loweriag of dielectric constant of the solvent. 

Owing to the lack of data for dielectric constants of solutions, 
the assumption has been made that the increase of activity coeffi- 
cients at high concentrations is due entirely to the lowering of di- 
electric comtant. By xising electromotive force determinations 
of the activity coefficients of the chlorides of lithium, sodium, 
and potassium to evaluate the lowering of dielectric constant in 
these cases, the values 20, 9, and 6 for normal solutions were obtained. 

VOL. cxxvHi. ii. 19 
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Values of the same order may be calculated from Bliih’s results, 
and indirectly from the refractive indices of the salt solutions on 
the assumption that* the polarising tendency of water molecules 
is unaffected by the presence of ions. The activity coefficients 
for a series of hydrochloric acid solutions were calculated on the 
assumptions that (1) all the ions exist free in solution, (2) hydr- 
ation is practically complete to The agreement between 

calculated and observed results is so close in each case that no 
decision between these views is possible. The activity coefficient 
in low concentrations is lowered by the addition of a salt with a 
common ion, but in stronger solutions is considerably raised, the 
more so the greater the increase of activity coefficient with concen- 
tration of the pure salt. F. G. T. 

Partial Pressures of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrochloric 
Acid at 50®. N. C. Yaknakis {BuU. Soc. chwi., 1925, [iv], 37, 
389 — 404; cf. A,, 1923, ii, 611). — ^Methods for the determination 
of the partial pressures of aqueous solutions of the halogen acids 
are reviewed and the effect of errors of experiment on the pressure 
values obtained is considered. The partial pressures of water and 
hydrogen chloride over aqueous solutions of hydrochloric acid 
(6*65 — ^35*9% HGi) have been measured by the distillation method 
at 50®. A cooled receiver serves to arrest ail the water in the dis- 
tillate, together with a small percentage of acid, the bulk of which 
is, however, absorbed in U -tubes containing metallic zinc. The 
p^ial pressure of hydrogen chloride remains small until the acid 
concentration reaches 25% and then increases rapidly with increasing 
concentration, 97% of the total pressure of the 35’9% acid solution 
being due to hydrogen chloride. A reply is made to the criticisms 
of Dunn and Bideal (J., 1924, 125, 676). J. S. C. 

Temperature of Vapour above Boiling Salt Solutions. 
W. H. Baulks and R. E. Wilson (Chem, Met. Eng.^ 1925, 32, 327 — 
328). — solution of zinc chloride boiling at 152® was vigorously 
boiled in a large flask, the vapour passing through screens of wire 
gauze to a thermometer, and then retumiug to the bottom of the 
flask by a reflux condenser. The thermometer readings depend 
on the outside temperature and varied from 126® to 150®, the latter 
value being obtained with an outside temperature of 152®. The 
temperature of the vapours evolved from boiling salt solutioiis 
when correctly measured is thus the same as that of the solution, 
in contradiction to the work of Schreber, whose results are contrary 
to tte second law of thermodynamics. W. H.-R. 

Importance of Colloid Chemistry in Mineralogy arid 
Geology, C. Dosltee (Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36 iZsimmndy-Fe^sclir.), 
95—103). E. M. C. 

Silv^ Iodide H 3 Fdrosol. Method of Formation of Hydrosols 
and Ciels. IV- A. Lottbbmosee, W. Seifert, and W. Forst- 
MA3ra 1925, 36 (Zsigmmdy-Fesisekr.), 230 — ^244 ; cf . 

ii, 851 ; 1908, ii, 364; 1910, ii, 278). — ^In the titration 
of rapidly stirred potassium iodide and silver nitrate solutions the 
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point of complete flocculation and clearing of the silver iodide sol 
coincides with the equivalent point only in extremely dilute 
solutions. In solutions of medium concentration, clearing takes 
place in both cases before the equivalent point is reached, owing 
to the flocculating action of the potassium nitrate formed. 
With less rapid stirring of very dilute solutions of potassium 
iodide, more than the equivalent amount of silver nitrate is 
required for complete clearing. The interval between the com- 
mencement and the completion of flocculation is greater for 
the addition of silver nitrate to potassium iodide than for the 
addition of potassium iodide to silver nitrate. The positive silver 
iodide hydrosol is thus less stable than the negative one. Pure silver 
iodide may be prepared by titrating potassium iodide with silver 
nitrate to the point of clearing and removing potassium iodide from 
the precipitate by repeated washing and prolonged shaking with 
water. The positive and negative hydrosms show marked floccu- 
lation when equal amounts are mixed and some flocculation when 
the positive hydrosol is in slight excess. Positive silver thiocyanate 
hydrosol is much less stable than the negative hydrosol. By 
analogy with the gold value, a silver iodide value is defined as the 
amount, in mg., of a protective colloid which serves to prevent 
complete flocculation during the titration with 0*liV'-silver nitrate 
of 25 c.c, O’li^-potassium iodide, diluted to a definite volume. For 
a series of decreasing potassium iodide concentrations, the silver 
iodide values of a commercial dextrin were found to decrease 
exponentially and asymptotically to a constant value. Potassium 
iodide solution containing dextrin required more than the equivalent 
amount of silver nitrate for complete clearing ; the excess increased 
regularly with the amount of dextrin up to a maximum value. 
On the other hand, silver nitrate containing dextrin required less 
than the equivalent amount of potassium iodide, the numerical 
relationships being more complicated. E. M. C, 

Bispersoid Study of Cellulose. P. P. voh Weimarh {Kdllmd- 
Z,, 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy-Festschr,), 103 — 109). — lecture, out- 
lining the work in progress in the author’s laboratory on the dis- 
persion of cellulose in concentrated salt solutions. E. M. C. 

Wool as an Amphoteric Colloid. II, Chemical Theory 
of Dyeing, J. B. Spearman (J, Soc, Dyers and Col., 1925, 41, 
172 — 179; cf. B., 1925, 38). — ^The dyeing of wool is regarded as a 
typical case of the combination of an acid or base with an amphoteric 
colloid, the isoelectric point being about pn 4*8. De-aminated 
wool combines with acid dyes in virtue of the -^CO-NH-groups. Tfie 
electric charge on wool is ascribed to membrane eqimibrium and 
this charge may be the immediate cause of dyen^ with colloidal 
dyes. Thus the electrical theory, as also the adsorption theory, 
is regarded as a particular case of the chemical theory of dyeing. 
[Cf. I., July 3.] A. G. ■ 

Lyophile Colloids and Poiseuille’s Law. H. E. KRHYf 
{KolMd-Z., 1925, 36 (Zsigmondy-Festschr.)^ 213^230 ; cf, 
Jong, A., 1923, ii, 132).— When the ratio of the hydrostatic 

19—2 
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pressure to tlie length, of the capillary was varied from 0*23 to 1-08, 
it was found that the viscosity remains constant and Poiseuille’s 
law is obeyed by sols of agar and gelatin, above their gelatinising 
temperatures, and also by starch, gum arabic, casein, cerium oxide, 
and silica sols. Agar and gelatin sols below their gelati n i si ng tem- 
perature do not obey Poiseuille’s law. An aged ” vanadium 
pentoxide sol showed deviations. Gfelatin and cerium sols, which 
are normal in the Ostwald viscosimeter, are also normal in the Hess 
viscosimeter. Deviations from Poiseuille’s law occur when the 
particles are not spherical. E. M. C. 

Physico-chemical Studies on Ck»ld Hydrosols. A. Galecki 
(Kolloid-Z,^ 1925, 36 (Zsigmondy-Festschr,), 154 — 184). — Gold 
hydrosols prepared in several ways have been examined with respect 
to their viscosity and catalytic activity towards hydrogen peroxide. 
During the ageing and flocculation of gold hydrosols prepared by 
Zsigmondy’s method, the viscosity falls to a minimum value and 
then increases. During flocculation by the addition of salts the 
minim um viscosity corresponds with the first change from red to 
violet. On prolonged ageing, the gold hydrosols give a constant 
viscosity which is lower than the initial values owing to some pre- 
cipitation. Exposure of the hydrosols to light increases the vis- 
cosity by an amount proportional to the amount of incident light. 
The catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by gold hydrosols 
prepared by Zsigmondy’s formaldehyde method decreases with 
the age of the hydrosol and is increased by the addition of alkali. 
Eor gold hydrosols prepared by Zsigmondy’s nuclear method, 
the catalytic activiiy increases in a linear manner with the dispersion. 
Gold hydrosols prepared by Doerinckel’s method are inactive in 
neutral solutions and have an optimum concentration of alkali. 
They inhibit the catalytic activity of the Zsigmondy hydrosols. 
Ck)ld hydrosols prepar^ by the Gutbier and VarAdi method of 
reduction with hydroxylamine are more active in neutral 
solution when prepared at 50® than at other temperatures. There 
is an optimum alkali concentration for hydrosols prepared below 50®, 
but no such optimum for those prepared above 50®. It is suggested 
that the two broad divisions of colloids should be termed the gold 
type ” and the “ protein t 3 rpe.” E. M. C. 

Wate3>-conibiaatioxt in Colloids. G. P. Huttig {Kolloid-Z,^ 
1924, 35, 337^ — ^339). — Pour geneial types of water-combination 
in solid substances can be distinguished. The first t 3 rpe (A) is exem- 
plified by the crystalline hydrates in which the chemically combined 
water molecules occupy fiied positions in the crystal lattice. For 
such systems, the vapour pressure-composition curve has the v^ell- 
known step-like form. In type B, a portion of the water is chemically 
combined — ^fixed in the cr 3 rstal lattice — ^whilst another portion 
is free to move in the crystal lattice. A kinetic equilibrium is 
suggested between th^ two kinds of attracted water molecules. 
The vapour pressure-composition curves show strong deviatioxxs 
from tiie step-like curve of ig^pe A. Of the very few cases that have 
b^n thoroughly studied, yellow tungstic acid, and 
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KgRuClgjHgO (f3 salt) are instances in which most of the water is 
held as in l^e A, whereas in the zeolites the greater portion of the 
water is free to move in the crystal lattice. The palladium-hydrogen 
system is of this type. 

In type C most of the water is free and conditions are obtamed;^to 
which the osmotic laws are applicable. For such systems, the 
vapour pressure is given by the equation logePolP=^l^ where 
is the vapour pressure of pure water at a free surface, ^ is a con- 
stant for the particular system, p is the observed vapour pressme, 
and n is the adsorbed amount of water. White tungstic acid (a) 
is an instance of this t 5 rpe, in which case k = 3-0. This type 
occupies a position midway between the purely chemical and the 
purely colloidal systems. 

For colloidal systems the vapour pressure is a function of the radius 
of the capillary as expressed in the relation of Zsigmondy and 
Anderson (cf. A., 1914, ii, 632). This is type D, of which silica gels 
afford an example. Type C differs from type D only in that the 
capillaries in the former are of molecular size. Various combinations 
of these different types exist. D. C. J. 

Colloidal Properties of Soap Solutions. L. Gxjewitsoh 
{Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 36 (Zsigpiondy-Festschr.), 196 — 199).— Solutions 
of soaps of the naphthenic acids dissolve considerable amounts 
of mineral oil. The amount of oil dissolved per unit weight of soap 
increases with increasing concentration of the soap solution and 
with increasing molecular weight of the soap. The solubility of 
the oil decreases with increasing temperature. The interfacial 
tension of slightly acid mineral oils against water decreases slightly 
with increase of temperature, but that against sodium hydroxide 
solutions increases considerably. In dilute alcohol, the soaps are 
unimolecular and dissolve only traces of oil. These observations 
are interpreted in terms of the size of the soap micelles; greater 
amounts of oil are dissolved by soaps with larger micelles. 

E. M. G. 

Electrical Behaviour of Radioactive Colloidal Particles of 
the Order of 10“^ cm. as Observed Separately iu a Gas. 
F. Ehbehhaft. — (See ii, 465.) 

CoUoid-chexnistry of Linseed Oil. H. Vollmakh {Z- angew. 
Ghem., 1925, 38, 337 — 339). — ^A survey of the evidence in favour 
of regarding linseed oil as a colloidal solution, although there is no 
indication to show which constituents of the oil form the disperse 
phase. Its colloidal character is shown by its stabilising action 
on suspensions of finely-divided pigments. Suspensions of Milori- 
blue, chrome-yellow, ivory-black, and zinc-white were made in 
equal concentrations in linseed oil and in a parafiSn oil of slightly 
higher viscosity, and in every case the suspension in lir^e^ oil 
showed a mark^y higher stability, this difference being greatet 
in the case of Milori-blue, and least in the case of chrome-yellow. 

P. M. 
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Hew Type of Silica Gel. H. H. Holmes and J. A. Ahderson 
{Ind. Eng, Ghem,, 1925, 17 , 280— 282).— It is more satisfactory ^ 
wash, silica gel free from chlorides after drying and not before in 
order to prevent collapse of the capillary walls. Silica gel was pre- 
cipitated together with ferric oxide. After keeping for 2—3 days, 
the sludge was filtered and allowed to dry very slowly in thick 
masses; It was then broken up, washed &ee from chlorid^j and 
activated at about 140® for 12 hrs. This ^ves a very active pel 
and the activity can be Increased by dissolving out the ferric oxide 
with hydrochloric acid. Nickel chloride may be substituted for 
ferric chloride. M. B. D. 

Electrol 3 rte-free, Water-soluble Proteins. IV. Acid- 
Protein Compounds- I- F. Moderk and W. Pauxi (Biochem, 
1926, 156 , 482 — 505). — Highly purified solutions of glutin 
(1*2%), serum-albumin (1'0%), and ovalbumin (1-67%) prepared 
by a process of dialysis followed by electrodialysis, are shown to 
give characteristic reproducible values for hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration (<73=7-88 X 10"®, 3-3 XlO"^ 1-67 xlO”^ respectively) and for 
chlorine ion activity, with mercurous chloride (<7ci~l‘27 X 10“^, 
1*82 XlO'^ 3*17 xlO”^ respectively). The behaviour of these 
solutions towards acids is studied and from the Oh-, Oa* data an 
insight is gained into the constitution of acid-protein compounds. 
Rreuminary determinations of the isoelectric points of these solutions 
have been made using conductivity measurements and the alcohol 
precipitation method. The Oh- for optimum precipitation for ovalbu- 
min is slightly, and for serum-albumin and glutin appreciably higher 
ihan the Os- of the corresponding pure protein solutions. The value 
of Os- for ovalbumin given above is slightly higher than Sorensen’s 
%ure (1*574 XIO’5). P. W. C. 

Proteias. VII- Coagulation of Proteins by Heating. 
M. ScEENSEK and S. P. L. Sorensen (Compt rend, Trav, Lab, 
Carlsberg^ 1925, 15 , (9), 1 — ^26). — Mainly the text of a lecture 
delivered befoi4 the American Chemical Society on 3rd October, 
1924. C. I. B, V. 

Ca^in. K. Hondo {Compt. rend, Trav, Lab, Garlsbergy 
1925, 15 , (8), 1—39). — ^When casein is shaken with aqueous hydro- 
iiloric acid, it is found that the amount of protein dissolved decreases 
as tibe amount of casein in contact with the solution increases. 
In explanation, it is suggested that the chlorine ions are bound 
partly as a complex in the solutions and partly with the hydrogen 
ions in the solid phase . Calculations show that the casein in solution 
binds about 2x10’^ g.-equiv. of chlorine ions. The observations 
of Loeb are confirmed by the osmotic pressure and membrane 
potential measurements of casein solutions with varying quantities 
of hydr<^hloric acid. Results in agreement with those of Loeb and 
of l^uli for the viscosity and conductivity of alkali caseinate 
solutions are also obtained, except that the casein solutions do not 
alter their con^htion in the course of time so long as the quantity 
of base added is small. The influence of sodium chloride on the 
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osmotic pressure and membrane potential of sodium caseinate 
in alkaline solutions is accompanied by a marked increase in tbe con- 
centration of the hydrogen ions. A theory closely allied to that of 
Donnan is put forward, and on this basis it would appear that the 
molecular weight of casein is high. C. I. B. V. 

Elasticity of Gelatin Jellies and its Bearing on their Physical 
Structure and Chemical Equilibria. H. J. Poole {Trans. Fara- 
day Soc., 1925, 27 ; Advance proof). — The behaviour of cylinders of 
gelatin jellies xmder tensile stress has been examined. The strain 
produced by a steady stress is not a function of the stress alone, but 
is also governed by a time factor or creep/’ If ^ is the extension 
of a cylinder of jelly after time T, the graph connecting E and 
dEjdT consists of two portions, the first being a straight line and 
the second curved, in agreement with equations deduced from the 
assumption that jellies are liquid-solid structures, where the solid 
phase has the form of a mesh of fine fibrils, and in wMch the creep ” 
is due chiefly to a reversible flow of the liquid phase in the inter- 
stices of the solid, and, to a lesser extent, to an irreversible plastic 
deformation of the solid. For this type of structure the elasticity 
at constant temperature should vary approximately with the square 
of the volume concentration of the solid phase, and this is approxi- 
mately the case for temperatures from 5*7® to 27®. The elasticity 
varies greatly with temperature and this is attributed to changes 
in the equilibrium constant of a reversible reaction, either hydration 
or hydrolysis, which removes part of the protein substance from the 
solid to the liquid or vice, versa. W. H.-R. 

Determination, of the Elasticity of Gelatin Gels. E. Sauer 
and E. Kinkel {Z. anqm. 1925, 38, 413 — 421). — ^Methods 

are described for the determination of the modulus of elasticity 
of gelatin gels against a shearing force. Such a gel if formed within 
a glass cylinder adheres firmly to the glass and the deformation of 
the longitudinal axis under a given air pressure can be measured. 
For pure gelatin Leik’s observation, that it varies as the square 
of the concentration, is confirmed. [Cf. J5., June ^th.] C. I. 

Second Isoelectric Point of Gelatin. E. 0. Kraemer (J. 
Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 410 — 413). — ^From the experimental 
evidence available, the second isoelectric point of gelatin at ps. 7*8 
caimot be the isoelectric point of the sol form postmated by Wilson 
and Kem (A., 1923, i, 68). The author suggests that the behaviour 
of gelatin is analogous to that of ferric hydroxide sol (cf . Kruyt and 
Spek, A,, 1919, ii, 498). When ferric hydroxide sol is treated with 
dilute sodium hydroxide it is found to have two regions of stability, 
corresponding with charges of different signs, and two precipitation 
zones. The two regions of instability correspond with the two 
isoelectric points, M. B. D. 

Periodic Precipitation in Dilute (xelatin C^le- G* W. 
Soott-Blatb {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], <49, 90 — ^96).— The phenomenon 
of the formation of Liesegang rings is investigated with siiyer 
nitrate and 0^019% potassium diohromate in 0-5 and 1% gel^to. 
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The age of the gel iofluenees the distance from the surface of the 
last ring formed. It is suggested that a change in the structure of 
the gel accounts for this. The effect of exposure to light of different 
wave-lengths is investigated and there is a fundamental difference 
in the behaviour with visible and ultra-violet light. As a modifi- 
cation of Ostwald’s theory, it is suggested that no sharp metastable 
region exists, but one of concentration where precipitation becomes 
probable. Experimental evidence is put forward in support of 
this view. 0. W.B. 

Thermolability of Collagen. A. W. Thomas and M. W. 
Kelly (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 833 — 836). — Comparison 
of the fixation of gallotannin and wattle bark extract by collagen 
at 40°, in aqueous solution with that at 26° indicates that at 40° 
collagen is converted into a sol ’’ form, the isoelectric point of 
which is approximately 8. [Cf, J5., 1925, 370.] F. G. W. 

Heat Changes of the Globulins. M. Adolf {Kolloid-Z., 
1924, 35, 342 — 344; cf. tins voL, ii, 199; see also A., 1924, ii, 831, 
728; i, 101; 1923, i, 396). D. C. J. 

Theory of Swelling and Reversibility Phenomena of 
Colloids. W. Biltz {KoUoid-Z., 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy -Festschr,), 
49 — 52). — ^In crystalline hydrates and ammoniates the molecular 
heat of formation and the volume contraction decrease with suc- 
cessive additions. By analogy with such systems, it is suggested 
that the swelling of colloids is associated with the possession of 
relatively low lattice-energy. Anhydrous minerals have high 
lattice energy, as shown in their hardness, and do not swell. 
Hysteresis effects in the dehydration of hydrated oxides may be due 
to the formation of some of the anhydride. Protective colloids 
oppose the action of the lattice forces by preventing sufficiently 
close contact between the colloidal particles. E. M. C. 

Method for Measuring Small Changes of Swelling. P. A. 

Thtbssen and (S. Caeihs {KoUoid-Z.^ 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy-Fesischr,), 
245 — 252). — Changes in the thickness of thin soMd discs on treat- 
ment with liquids or atmospheres of known humidity are magnified 
optically. A rod suspended from one pan of an analytical balance 
rests lightly on the disc and the other pan is connected to the pan of a 
smaller balance, carrying a mirror on its beam. E. M. 0. 

Swelling<»promoting Effect of Alcohol. F. Loebe3S[steih 
{K6Uoid-Z., 1924, 35, 345—353). — ^The swelling effects of acids such 
as hydrochloric and sulphuric acids and a series of organic acids, 
acetic, propionic, lactic, etc., in the presence and absence of 
alcohoi, on hide-]^wder have been determined. Measurements 
were also made using various protein hydrolysis products such as 
carbamide, alanine, and glycine and also putrefactive decom- 
position products. The sweUing velocity was also approximately 
determined- It is shown that in many cases alcohol increases 
enormously the swelling of the protein. Especially is this the case 
with carbamide, n-butyric, phenylaeetic, and phenylpropionic acids. 
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In these ceises, a large increase in swelling velocity was also noticed. 
The effect of the sugars on this phenomenon is of considerable 
physiological interest. Sucrose and maltose produce a slight 
volume diminution, which was largely increased on increasing 
alcohol concentrations. Lactose produced a slight swelling increase 
both with and without alcohol, whilst dextrose produced scarcely 
any change in aqueous solution and a slight decrease in alcohol. 

D. a j. 

Cell Permeability. 1. Swellings of Gelatin under the 
Influence of Carbamide. F. Ghodat {BulL 8oc. CMm. bioL, 
1925, 7, 113 — 123). — ^When cylinders or discs of 90^o gelatin 
(neutral, or faintly alkaline to Htmus) are i m mersed in solutions of 
carbamide at various concentrations, swelling of the gelatin, as 
measured by the quantity of liquid absorbed, increases with increasing 
concentration of carbamide up to the point of complete dispersion. 
At all Ph values there is greater swelling in the presence of carbamide 
than with water alone, the effect being at a Tniniimim with gelatin at 
the isoelectric point (pn '^*7) and increasing on both sides of this point. 
Glycine, biuret, and hydroxylamine do not show the same pheno- 
mena. It is considered that the specific action of carbamide is 
entirely a physical one and is due to the reduction of surface tension 
of the liquid caused by its presence. 

A theory explaining the course of the swelling of gelatin in weak 
acids, based on Donnan’s theory of membrane equilibrium, is put 
forward. C. T. G. 

Physico-chemical Analysis of Oxide Sols. A. Lottebmoseb 
[with F, Feebdeioh, H. M. Hubnee, and A. Szab6] {Z. Elektrochem,, 
1924, 30, 391 — ^393). — ^The ultrafiltration of sols of chromic, ferric, 
or aluminium hydroxide peptised with the corresponding chloride 
gives an ultrafiltrate that contains only hydrochloric acid and the 
hydrogen ion concentration of which is the same as that of the sol ; 
the micelles therefore retain chloride ion, the negative charge on 
which compensates the positive charge on the colloi^articles and the 
original sol may be formulated as [{(rFe 203 ,g/HCl, 2 ;H^ 0 )H+]n^-?^Cl’'. 
The specific conductance of the sol is higher than that of the ultra- 
filtrate, the difference being the true conductivity of the micelles 
which may thus be considered as complex electrol 3 ?tes, the equi- 
valent conductivity of which at infinite dilution may be calculated 
from the equation, =1000KmloE, where is the conductivity 
of the micelles and that of the free chloride ion. The mobility of 
the micelle cation, rises abnormally with increasing 

dilution in sols containing little chlorine owing to displacement 
of the adsorption equilibrium, but in sols containing much chlorine 
Aqo approaches a constant as the sol more nearly approximates to 
a true electrol 3 de. A. R. P. 

Constitution of Silicic Acid Sols. I. W. Patjli and E. 
Vale:6 (KoUoid-Z.i 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy-Fesischr,), 334—340).— 
Graham’s silicic acid sol gives a well-de&ied specific conductance 
which remains constant after dialysis. Its constitution may be 

19* 
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represented as [£i;(Si02+^^H20) .^SiOsH"]+ 2 ^[H'^or ISTa^], In the 
sol obtained by simple dialysis hydrogen and sodium ions are 
present in varying proportions. The sodium ions may be replaced 
by hydrogen ions by electrodialysis. In such purely acidoid sols, 
there is a close agreement between the values for the hydrogen-ion 
activity obtained potentiometricaUy, by conductimetric titration, 
and from the conductivity. Electrodialysis provides a suitable 
method for preparing highly concentrated from dfiute sols, ^though 
such sols set to fairly hard jellies, they may be redispersed in water 
and show the same composition as the more dilute sols. In a series 
of sols the ratio x : y, or the number of neutral molecules associated 
with one ion, varied from 320 to 1200. E. M. C. 

Organic Sols of Arsenic Trisulphide- J. J. Bikeemak (Z, 
physikai, Chem., 1925,* 115, 261— 272).— The cataphoresis of 
colloidal solutions of arsenic trisulphide in nitrobenzene and ethyl 
acetoacetate, in the presence of dissolved salts, has been investi- 
gated. Precipitation takes place at a dejSnite potential which is 
practically independent of the solvent and of the concentration 
of the sol. The rule connecting the precipitating power of ions 
with their valency holds in these non-aqueous solutions. L. F. G. 

Electrosynthesis of Sulphide Hydrosols. F. V. von Hahn 
{KoUoid-Z., 1926, 36 {Zsigmondy •Festschr.), 277 — ^286). — ^The synthe- 
sis of hydrosols of sulphide minerals by means of electrical dis- 
integration was studied. Galena and molybdenite gave stable 
sols on cathodic disintegration and antimonite gave a very slight 
turbidity. The disintegration of molybdenite took place only when 
; the temperature e?:ee^ed 53® ; the value of this critical temperature 
varied by a few degrees according to the source of the mineral. This 
is the first case of a critical temperature in the electrical synthesis 
of colloidal solutions. The molybdenite sol showed a striking 
increase in the amplitude of its Brownian movement when a current 
was passed through it. The oscillatory discharge gave colloidal 
solutions with antimonite, sphalerite, chalcocite, and molybdenite ; 
galena and iron pyrites gave only coarsely dispersed systems. Dis- 
integration in the electric arc gave stable sols with galena, chalcocite, 
iron pyrites, and molybdenite. E. M. C. 

Influence of Agitation on the Coagulation of Hydrophobic 
S<ds. H. Fbeunbuech and S. K. Bash (Z. phyaikal, Chem,, 
1925, 115, 203 — ^223). — ^The effect of agitation on the coagulation 
of arsenic trisulphide, ferric oxide, vanadium pentoxide, cupric 
oxide, and gpld sols has been investigated. Acceleration is observed 
especially with comparatively large electrolyte concentrations and 
strongly ions; with the last three sols, retardation is 

observOT and this is attributed to peptisation which becomes more 
effective the lower the concentration of electrolyte and the weaker 
the coagulating power of the ions. Coagulation velocity curves, 
without ^tation, of cupric oxide sols show an initial induction 
period wWch is reduced on increasing the electrolyte concentration or 
on agitating. These effects, and the temperature effect, are in agree- 
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ment with. Smoluchowski’s theory. The formula of Schalek and 
Szegvari (A., 1924, ii, 115) expresses the influence of electrolyte 
concentration on slow coagulation. L. P. G. 

Ultramicroscopy and Coagulation. A. de G. Eocasolaho 
{Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy -Festschr.), 80 — 82). — ^It is suggested 
that ultramicroscopie observation of the cessation of Browman 
motion affords a satisfactory criterion of the occurrence of floccu- 
lation in all types of systems. ■ E. M. 0. 

Stability of Suspensions. I. Bate of Sedimentation of 
Kaolin Suspensions. W. 0. ELbemack and W. T. H. WirjJAMSOH 
{Ptoc, Roy. Edinburgh, 1924 — ^25, 45, 59 — ^70).— A comparison 
has been made of the rates of sedimentation of a kaolin suspension 
in presence of varying concentrations of electroi 5 rte at (Afferent 
Tin values. Contrary to the general behaviour observed, sodium 
chloride, and, to a less extent, sodium sulphate, inhibit precipitation 
in acid solution, possibly due to chemical reaction with the kaolin. 
Monocalcium phosphate, and still more superphosphate,” have 
an abnormally large precipitating action above a certain concen- 
tration in alkaline solution. Tins is ascribed to precipitation of 
basic .phosphate on the kaolin particles. In acid solutions, the 
tervalent aJuminium, ferric, and lanthanum ions have very little 
effect, but a zone of very marked flocculation 6c6urs at pn 7 — 8, 
separating an alkaline region within which the unsedimented 
particles are negatively charged, from an acid region in which they 
are positively charged. Similar behaviour has been observed with 
ordinary colloidal sols such as gold or gum benzoin (Kermack and 
Voge, following abstract), and also with soil clays (Comber, A., 1922, 
i, 212). [Cf. B., June 26th.] M. S. B. 

Action of Salts with Multivalent Cations on Colloidal 
Solutions of Gk>ld and Gum Benzoin. W. O. Khbmaok and 
C. I. B. Voge (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, 1924 — ^25, 45, 90 — 101). — 
The precipitating action of beryllium sulphate and oalcium,^ ferric, 
aluminium, and lanthanum chlorides on gold and gum benzoin sols 
has been examined at different pa values. There is a marked 
difference between the behaviour of bivalent and tervalent cations, 
for, not only do the latter precipitate at very much lower concen- 
trations than the former, hut with increasing concentration of the 
tervalent ions the charge on the colloid changes from negative to 
positive, and between these regions lies a precipitating zone of 
concentration. The salts hydrolysed in a ^eater degree, for example 
ferric chloride, confer a positive charge in more acid solution than 
'those hydrolysed to a less degree, e.g., lanthanum chloride; The 
phenomenon appears, therefore, to be related to the presence of 
hydroxide. Too large an increase in the aniount of hydroxide, 
however, decreases stability, so that probably a certain concentra- 
tion of metallic ions is necessary. Possibly, therefore, a. complex 
between colloid and hydroxide is formed, associated with a positively 
charged tervalent ion* The tervalent ions may, have a m.ore 
powerful atomic field of force than the bivalent ions, and thus be 

19*— 2 
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able to form such associated complexes more easily. By testing 
the non-precipitated, positively'-charged, colloidal solutions, pro> 
tected regions were observed in the case of gold sol with aluminium 
chloride and of gum benzoin sol with ferric chloride. This should 
be the region where the highest number of positively charged 
metallic ions exist simultaneously with sufficient hydroxide to 
form a surface layer. M. S. B. 

TnflTift iir.fi of Neutral Salts on some Properties of Gelatin. 
E. Stiasny [Kollmd-Z., 1924, 35, 353— 358).— It has been 
shown (cf. A., 1923, ii, 301) that sodium thiocyanate not only causes 
swelling in collagen but peptises it to a considerable extent ; the 
thiocyanate has no hydrolysing action. Similar effects are found 
with gelatin. The hydrolytic effect was determined by the formol 
titration method and by a detomination of the Van Siyke value. 
The peptising effect was determined by ultrafiltration experiments, 
mutarotation measurements, and viscosity measurements on the 
dialysed solutions. Sodium thiocyanate produces the same effect 
in decreasing the specific rotatory power of gelatin at 15® as does 
a rise of temperature to 35°. Further heating produces no change 
in the value of the constant. The effectiveness of other salts in 
decreasing the specific rotatory power follows the Hofmeister 
series for anions. The effects of sodium thiocyanate on the viscosity 
of gelatin solutions are traced to a swelling effect which increases 
the viscosity and a peptising effect which decreases it. It is possible 
to follow these two effects by observing the viscosity before and 
after dialysis, because the swelling effect is completely reversible 
while the peptising effect is not. The peptising effect is not attri- 
butable to the rupture of principal valencies but rather to a breaking 
down of the protein molecule, composed of aggregates of peptone 
molecules into simpler groups and finally into the peptone molecules 
themselves. D. C. J. 

Action of Colloidal and Semi-coUoidal Ferric Hydroxide on 
Aqneotis Gelat±a Solutions. I- R. Wiotgen and E. Meybe 
(Kolloid~Z,, 1925, {Zsigynondy-Festschr.), 369 — 379). — ^When 
constant amounts of ferric hydroxide sol are mixed with increasing 
amounts of gelatin solution and water to give constant final volumes, 
two types of flocculation are obtained according as the necessary 
amount of water is added to the ferric hydroxide or the gelatin 
solution. When the water is added to the gelatin solution, floccul- 
ation commences at a well-defined point and the amount of precipitate 
increases to a maximum, irregularities are shown when the water 
is added to the ferric hydroxide. For increasing amounts of gelatin, 
there is a well-marked commencement of flocculation, followed 
by an increase to a rather indefinite point of maximum flocculation, 
a sudden fall to a point of no flocculation and a renewal of increasing 
flocculation. The amount of gelatin required for the first floccul- 
atiem decreases with increase in the concentration and the age of the 
initial gelatin solution. For a series of dilutions of ferric hydroxide 
sols of different origin, the amount of gelatin required for flocculation 
decreases in a linear manner with the dilution for typical colloidal 
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sols, but decreases in a linear manner witb the concentration of 
semi-colloidal sols, containing much hydrochloric acid. The jSrst 
case is regarded as a simple mutual flocculation and the second as 
iuTolving, in addition, an increasing dispersion of the gelatin with 
increasing amounts of hydrochloric acid. E. M. C. 

Influence of Gelatin on the Stability of a Colloid^ Solution 
.of Cholesterol and on the Charge on the Particles. W. 0. 

KEEi!OLCKandP.MAcCAm:.TJH (Proc. Roy, Soc, Edinburgh, 1924-^25* 
71 — 89). — ^The stability of a cholesterol sol, prepared by the 
addition of an alcoholic solution of commercial cholesterol to dis- 
tilled water, and subsequent filtration, has been examined in solutions 
of varying p-s. value. The minimum amount of sodium chloride 
required to produce precipitation increases at first with increasing 
jPh value, reaches a maximum at 7 — 8, remains constant up 

to 12, and then returns to zero, indicating that the cholesterol 
is precipitated by the alkalinity of the solution alone. An examin- 
ation of the effect of gelatin on the sol, combined with a study of the 
cataphoretic potential difference (P.P.) between the cholesterol 
particles and the medium, in the presence of gelatin of varying 
concentration and p^,, shows that gelatin brings about precipitation 
through a range of p^ values which varies in position for varying 
concentrations of gelatin and exactly separates the region of posi- 
tively charged from that of negatively charged colloid. When 
sufficient gelatin is pre^nt the cholesterol particles show a zero 
potential at jps 4*7, the isoelectric point of gelatin. On decreasing 
the p^ the particles acquire a positive charge which increases until 
^ P-P' of about 14 mv. is reached, when it remains approximately 
constant or decreases. Similarly, above p-s. 4*7 the P.P. becomes 
negative up to values of about 25 mv. The effect of sodium 
chloride in the presence of gelatin is to widen the zone of precipit- 
ation. The gelatin, however, exerts a protective action against 
precipitation by sodium chloride, which probably reaches a mmmnm 
at the isoelectric point. The amount of gelatin required to protect 
against precipitation by sodium chloride is approximately that 
necessary to cover the particles of the sol with a unimolecular 
layer of gelatin from one to two atoms in thickness. This is also 
sufficient to keep the particles in suspension even when the P.P, 
is zero. The protective action of gelatin against precipitation by 
acid and alkali has also been studied. M. S. B. 

Effiect of Dielectrics on the Stability of Colloids. D. 

Deutsch {Magyar arvosi ArcUvum, 1924, 25, 511— 514).— The 
concentrations of dielectrics which are able to aianul the colloid 
coagulating action of ammonium sulphate are in the order of their 
(low) dielectric constants. Organic acids with low dielectric con- 
stants are in the same order. By suitable combination of electro- 
lytes and dielectrics, blood-serum, casein, and albumose could be 
brought into a globulin-like phase. Chemical Abstoacts. 

Peptisation of Bismuth Hydroxide. A. Eukk and H; 
VmscK {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36 (Z5ig7noneZj/-Pe5fccAr.), 310 — ^318).— By 
repeated washing or dialysis of bismuth hydroxide precipitates a 
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point is readied at wMcli the precipitate forms a sol, stable for a 
day or two. Sucrose and mannitol act as peptising agents and have 
maximum effects in 0"053r^-solutions. With glycerol and lactose 
the amount of bismuth hydroxide in solution increases regularly 
with the concentration until the whole of the precipitate is peptised ; 
the peptisation appears to be followed by the formation of chemical 
complexes. E. M. 0. 

Protective Action of Soaps for Zs^mondy Gold Hydrosols. 
B. PAPACOxsTAOTmoTT {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy-Festschr.), 
329 — ^333). — ^The protective action of soaps towards gold hydrosols, 
as measured by the reciprocals of their gold values, decreases in 
the order oleate, palmitate, stearate, myristate, and laurate at 
the ordinary temperature. 'Increase of temperature increases the 
protective action of these soaps, presumably by decreasing the 
micelle size. Linoleates have about the same protective action as 
oleates at the ordinary temperature, but the protective action 
decreases with increase of ten^rature. The potassium and sodium 
soaps of lauric, msoistic, and palmitic acids have approximately 
equal actions. At high temperatures, potassium stearate and 
linoleate are more active than the sodium salts, but sodium oleate 
is much more active than potassium oleate. E. M. C- 

Protection in a Colloidal Solution by Addition of an Electro- 
lyte in Quantities too Small to Effect Flocculation. A. 
Boutabic and (Mllb.) 6. Pebbeau {€<mpt rend ., 1925, 180, 
1337 — 1340 ; cf . A., 1924, ii, 595). — ^Addition of small amounts of 
an eleotroly^ to a colloidal solution can prevent its flocculation 
by a mucli larger quantity of the same electrolyte than is 
normally necessary. If the time which elapses before flocculation 
occurs is graphed against the quantity of electrolyte added the 
curve shows an asymptote ‘parallel to the time axis, of which the 
abscissa a measure the maximum amount of electrolyte which 
can be added without causing flocculation. A small amount of 
sulphuric acid was added to a gamboge suspension which was then 
left to stand. Eedetermination of the graph time/amount of 
coagulating electrolyte (sulphuric acid), indicated a uniform increase 
in stability of the suspension. The higher value (p) of the abscissa 
for the asymptote is a measure of the maximum amount of electrolyte 
which cannot effect coagulation, and p— a indicates the degree of 
protection. 

Using aaa arsenic sulphide sol treated with lithium chloride and 
kept for 11 days, the value of p — a has been found for various 
quantities of lithium chloride. The protective effect at first 
increase with iucreas^ lithium chloride, passes through an 
optimum and then diminishes. Using the optimum concentration, 
Ihe variation of p — a with the time which dapses between addition 
of protecting agent and testing its efiSciency has been plotted. At 
first the protection increases with time, then passes through a 
maximttm and dimimshes. 

In other cases, e.gf., gamb<^e and sulphuric acid, the protective : 
effect hmreases steadily with the amount of electrolyte added. This 
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can be reconciled with the preceding case by supposing the maximum, 
protection to be effected by an amount of electrolyte greater than 
the maximum quantity which may be added to the untreated 
suspension without causing flocculation. In all cases, the curve 
showing variation of protective effect with time (that elapses after 
introduction of the electrolyte) passes through a maximum. 

R.A.M. 

Sensitisation and Protection by Lipoids. W. Beck 
{Biochem, Z., 1925, 156, 471 — 481). — Both the positive ferric oxide 
sol and the negative moiybdic oxide sol can be rendered much more 
sensitive to precipitation by electrolytes by the addition of pure 
lecithin-sol or cholesterol-sol, the action of the latter being somewhat 
less than that of the former. Lecithin retains its sensitising 
property on admixture with serum albumin. Congo-red sols 
containing lecithin are more sensitive than lecithin sols, whereas 
Congo-red sols containing cholesterol are less sensitive than chole- 
sterol sols. Congo-red sols containing a mixture of 0-5% lecithin 
and 0*5% cholesterol sols are less sensitive than the original lipoid 
mixture. P. W. C. 

Dispersion and Base Exchange (Ion Exchange). G. 
WiEGNEB {Edlloid-Z,, 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy -Festschr,), 341 — 369; 
cf. this vol., ii, 36). — ^The general significance of base exchange 
in dispersoid chemistry is fflustrated by reference to clay. The 
charge on clay particles is ascribed to the presence of a complex 
silicate anion, holding by weak residual electrostatic forces a sheath 
of cations in dynamic equilibrium. The attractive force on these 
cations increases with increased valency and decreases with increased 
hydration. Uitramicrons with hea-vily hydrated cations, e.gr., 
lithium and sodium, are bulky and viscous and resemble hydro- 
philic colloids ; those with less hydrated cations, csesium and 
calcium, are less viscous and resemble hydrophobic colloids. Simple 
effects of added electrolytes are obtained only if the added cation 
is the same as that in the outer sheath of the colloid particle ; in 
other cases flocculation effects always include the effects of a base 
exchange. An extensive series of ex^riments with clays containing 
a single alkali or alkaline-earth metal led to the following conclusions. 
Ultramicroscopic and viscosimetric measurements show that clays 
are more stable, more hydrated, more viscous, and less sensitive 
to electrolytes the greater the hydration of their cations. The less 
hydrated the cation of an added salt, the more rapidly does it 
flocculate a clay. Increased concentrations of added salt, for dilute 
solutions and slow coagulation, increases the size of the aggregates 
formed, as shown in increased viscosities. For equal concentrations 
of the added electrolyte, the least hydrated flocculating cation 
forms the largest aggregates and gives the highest viscosity. For 
more concentrated salt solutions, the viscosity decreases with 
increasing salt concentration, owing probably to the removal of 
water from the uitramicrons by the dissolved salts. The visoomty 
is higher for coagulated clays with heavily hydrated cations th^ya 
for those with less hydrated cations. Owing to base exchange, a 
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small amount of potassium chloride, added to a large amount of a 
calcium clay, has the same flocculating effect as an eqmvalent 
amount of calcium chloride, and the Schulze law is thus invalid. 
The changes in the relative flocculating powers of uni- and bi- 
valent ions with varied concentrations of colloid probably depend 
on changes in the amounts and relative importance of the exchanged 
bases. E. M. C. 

Application of the DiSusion Coefficient to the Determination 
of the Molecular Size of Heavy, Amphoteric Hydrated Oxides 
in Alkaline Solution. G. Janbee and H. Schulz (Kolloid-Z., 
1925, 36 {Zsigmmdy-Festschr.)^ 109 — 118). — ^Inthe alkali tantalates 
the ratio ^£20 : is 7 : 5 and the basicity of the tantalic acid is 

at least six, according to the variation of the conductivity with the 
dilution. Potassium tantalate may be represented as K 7 [Ta{Ta 04 ) 4 ] 
with a molecular weight of about 144^). An estimate of the mole- 
cular weight was made by comparing its diffusion coefficient with 
that of a salt of similar molecular weight. The technique employed 
resembled that of Oholm (A., 1905, ii, 147). 0*05F-Sodium hexa- 
molybdic periodate, ]S'a 5 [I(Mo 04 )g], with molecular weight of 1202, 
had a diffusion coefficient of 0-29 at 10° in 0*liV^- and O-SJV'-sodium 
nitrate solutions, but gave much higher values in water and in 
A'-sodium nitrate solution. 0-05.W'-Potassium tantalate had a 
diffusion coefficient of 0*24 in Od.W'-potassium hydroxide and 
O'lA'-potassium nitrate solutions, but a higher value in water. The 
molecular weight of the potassium tantalate was thus 1750. 

E. M. C. 

Centrifuging*, DifEusion, and Sedimentation Equilibria of 
Colloids and Substances of High Molecular Weight. T. 
SvEDBEBO (KoUoid-Z., 1925, 36 (Zsigmondy -Festschr.), 63 — 64). — 
mathematical treatment of the determination of the size-distribution 
of coiicidal particles by means of the ultra-centrifuge and measure- 
ments of diffusion. E. M. C. 

Theory of Membrane Equilibria. E. Huckel (KoUoid-Z., 
1925, 3S (ZsigiTumdy-Festschr^), 204 — ^217). — ^An exact thermo- 
dynamic theory of membrane equilibria is given for ideal and 
actual solutions of completely ionised electrolytes. Allowance is 
made in the case of ideal solutions for the diffusion of the solvent 
through the membrane. Debye’s theory of electrolytes is used 
for the treatment of the equilibria and leads to equations which are 
in harmony with the experiments of Donnan and Allmand (T., 
1914, 155, 1941) on the potassium ferrocyanide-potassium chloride 
equilibria. E. M, C. 

Use of Tap Water as the Outer Liquid in Dialysis. E. 
Wilke-Dobfuet and M. Dekee (Eolhid-Z,^ 1925, 36 (Zsigmondy- 
FeMschr^)^ 305—310; of. Gutbier, Huber, and Schieber, A., 
1923, ii, 131). — Silicic acid sol takes up calcium when dialysed 
against tap water. The calcium is readily removed by dialysis 
against distilled water provided that some of the original salts 
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still remain in the sol. After complete removal of the original salts 
by tap water, the subsequent removal of calcium is very difficult. 
Tap water containing iron should not be used, since ferric hydroxide 
is formed in the silicic acid sol and cannot be removed. E. M. C. 

Physical-clieimcal Studies of Synthetic Colouring Matters. 
W. Kopaczewski {Eev. gen. Mat. Col., 1925, 39, 34 — 35, 105 — 106). 
— ^The rates of diffusion of 53 dyes in 1 % aqueous solution at 25® 
through a collodion membrane prepared imder carefully defined 
conditions were measured, and the results, which differ from those 
obtained by other workers, are tabulated. Resorcin-yellow, 
eosin, malachite-green, acridine-yellow, and methyl- violet diffuse 
rapidly; tropaeolin, helianthine, gentian- violet, sudan-Cr, and 
direct-brown diffuse easily; but direct-grey, haemoglobin, direct- 
violet-J, and direct-green do not diffuse. It is suggested that the 
osmotic pressure of dyes in solution is due to the anions and non- 
dissociated molecules rather than to the cations {e.g., sodium). 
The results of investigations by other workers on the behaviour of 
dyes in solution are summarised. [Cf. R., 1925, 348.] A. J. H. 

Ulti^afiltration of Non-aqueous Solutions. H. Beohhold 
and V. SzTDOK {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36 (Zsignwndy-Fesfschr.), 259 — 
271). — ^Membranes for the ultrafiltration of non-aqueous solutions 
may be prepared in Bechhold and Konig ultrafiltration vessels by 
coagulatmg the impregnating material by means of an organic 
liquid. The best results are obtained with solutions of coUodion in 
ether, coagulated by benzene or toluene. light petroleum, 
carbon tetrachloride, and ^‘tetralin” may also be used for the 
coagulation and cellulose triacetate in acetone for the impregnation. 
The relative porosities of the membranes may be compared either 
by replacing the benzene or toluene by alcohol and water and 
filtering hycfiosols of known degrees of dispersion, or by means of the 
air-bubble method (A., 1908, ii, 823). Oil sols of a number 
of dyestuffs were found by ultrafiltration and by diffusion in 
jellies of aluminium oleate and caoutchouc in benzene to be very 
finely divided and probably in the molecular state. Oil sols of 
copper and iron oleates were also very finely divided. Successful 
fractionations were made with sols of cadmium sulphide, zinc 
sulphide, iron oxide, and graphite in oil and of asphalt in petroleum. 

E. M: C. 

Ultrafiltration under Pressure. B. Bruckner and W. Over- 
beck [Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy -Festschr.), 192—196). — ^The 
rate of ultrafiltration under high pressures is considerably increased 
by providing constant stirring immediately above the filtering 
membrane. Two forms of electromagnetic stirrers are described. 
In one, an iron stirrer is driven by a rotating electromagnet above 
the ultrafilter. In the other, a hollow iron cylinder is lifted and 
dropped by means of an annular water-cooled electromagnet 
actuated by an intermittent current. This is obtained by passing 
the current through a heating coil in a hydrogen vessel and 
arranging that the alternate expansion and contraction of the gas 
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moves a mercury column T^hicii breaks and makes the electrical 
circuit. E. M. C. 

Mechanism of Ultrafiltration. J. Dtjclattx and J. Eereea 
(Rev, gm, CoUotd., 1925, 3, 97 — 103). — ^The rate of passage of 
different liquids through membranes of cellulose nitrate is 
approximately proportional to their viscosity (B,, 1924, 815). This 
relation has been co nfir med under conditions which minimise 
changes in the membrane during use, and it is shown that membranes 
of the cellulose type behave as rigid assemblages of fine capillary 
tubes towards all liquids which exert no solvent action on them. 
The bearing of these results on the structure of irreversible gels is 
briefly considered. F. G. T. 

Methylene-blue Test. Evaluation of Active Charcoals. 

W. Mecklenbtjrg (Eolloid-Z,, 1925, 36 (Zsigmond^-Festschr.), 
132 — 142). — Considerable errors may be introduced by assessing 
the relative values of decolorising charcoals on the basis of the 
amounts of methylene-hlue which are adsorbed by equal weights 
of charcoal. The time (t) in seconds required by different weights 
(m) in mg. of charcoal, dned at 120°, to decolorise 20 c.c. of 0do% 
methylene-blue solution were found to be connected by the equation 
(m — a)Z=Ky where a and K are constants. A charcoal was 
separat^ into six fractions and the outer specific surfaces (0) were 
determined microscopically. The constant a was found to decrease 
gradually with increasing specific surface and the product K 
remained constant throughout the series of fractions. E. M. 0. 

TTieory of Liesegang Bings. Wo. Ostwald (KoUoid-^Z,, 1925, 
36 (Z8i0noi^y~Festschr,)j 380 — ^390).— In all reacting systems giving 
t3?pical periodic precipitates there are three principal diffusion 
waves. The add^ ei^trolyte diffuses into the gel, the electrolyte 
in the gel diffuses outwards and that produced by the reaction 
may diffuse in both directions. In many cases, the product of the 
reaction has a higher rate of diffusion than one or both of the 
reac^nts. Many and probably all reactions giving typical periodic 
precipitates are balanced reactions and the precipitation may be 
prevented by chaiiges of dissociation or hydrolysis and the 
formation of complex and double salts. The precipitation depends 
on certain critical inixture ratios of the concentrations of reactants 
which vary over wide ranges through the interference of diffusion 
wav^, following facts are advanced in support of the theory, 
^ny li^egang rings may be destroyed by the subsequent intro- 
duction by diffusion of the electrolyte produced in the reaction. 
Rings may sometimes be produced from a continuous precipitate 
in a gel, a uniform precipitate of lead sulphate in a gelatin 
gel containing ammoma is converted into rings by the diffusion of 
conoentx^ated ammonium chloride. Replacing one component by 
a compound not giv^ a balanced reaction results in a continuous 
px^ipiiate^ distribution of chloride ions in a gelatin gel 
containing magnesium chloride was found after the diffusion of 
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ammonia to show a periodic variation between values much higher 
and much lower than those in the original gel. E. M, C. 

Iodine as an Emulsifying Agent. H. N. Holmes and H. A. 
Williams {J. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1925, 47, 323 — 325). — ^By shaking 
ethyl ether, ethyl acetate, amyl acetate, or amyl alcohol with 
water containing iodine in solution emulsions of the oil-in- water 
type are produced. Adsorption films of iodine at the liquid-- 
liquid interface are formed, the chaise in the iodine concentration 
being very marked. L. J. Bt. 

Theory of Mordanting. IL E. Elod (Z. angew. Chem,^ 
1925, 38, 199 — ^201). — ^The mordanting of wool by means of an 
aluminium bath is a chemical and not a physical process. The 
production of deleterious hydrochloric acid is avoided by using 
baths of aluminium formate or by adding sodium formate and 
formic acid to the aluminium chloride bath. In the case of silk, the 
production of the acid is surmoimted by the use of suitable complex 
tin salts of organic acids, e.p., Na2[Sn(HC02)a]>5H20, which is 
produced within the fibres by soaking 1he fabric successively in 
sodium formate solution containing free formic acid and in stannic 
chloride. S. K. T. 

Mutual Action of Chained Particles in Liquid Media. 
E. P. Burton and J. E. Currie (PM. M(ig., 1925, [vi], 49, 194 — 
209).— A theoretical discussion is given of the Helmholtz double 
layer theory in conjunction with Smoluchowski’s assumptions of 
mutual attraction of particles in close proximity, and Gouy’s 
explanations of the effect of electrolytes on the ions in the outer 
layer. Smoluchowski^s assumptions are replaced by postulating that 
(1) particles are drawn together by capillary action when very 
close to one another, (2) failure to combine imder normal conditions 
is due to mutual repulsion by the effective charges when 
particles approach one another within the limits of the diffuse outer 
layer, (3) electrolytes by suppressing the diffusiveness of the outer 
layer reduce the effective distance of the repulsive action, (4) 
electrol 3 rtes by discharging the particles destroy the source of the 
force which kept them apart. Experimental evidence is given of 
scattering of particles due to charge, proving the existence of 
mutual repulsion. Scattering coefficient for lead shot in water, 
turpentine, alcohol, ether, and benzene are given, and the scattering 
is shown to be proportional to the viscosity of the medium. 

C. W. B. 

Applications of tha. Kinetic Theory of Gases. N. de 
Kolossowsky (J. Ghim. Physiquey 1925, 22, 79 — 82), — ^On the 
assumption that Gp is a linear function of the number (n) of atoms 
in the molecule of a gas, the kinetic theory leads to the relations 
(1) Gp^2n+Z, and (2) These equations give a much 

closer agreement with experimental data than the equation 
(7p=3*5+l-5n given by Nernst {QdU. Nachr., 1906, 1, 12). 

Combination of the equation of Laplace for the velocity (17) of 
sound in a gas with the kinetic theory equation for the arithmetic 
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mean velocity (u) of translation of the molecules, leads to the 
relation U /?i=0*627 V( 27 i+ 3 ) f{2n+l), which is in good agreement 
with experimental data. W. H.-R. 

Equilibritim Pressures of Individual Gases in Mixtures 
and the Mass-action Law for Gases. L. J. Gillespie (J, 
Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1925, 47, 305— 312).— A mathematical discussion 
of the law of mass action for real gases. No equation of state yet 
proposed permits a complete solution. The rule of Lewis and 
Bandail for calculating the fugacity of a gas in a mixture is made 
exact by the addition of a term involving the integral of 
y ini)dp between zero and the total pressure. Exactness of the Lewis- 
Randall rule, additivity of volumes and activity of heat content are 
interdependent. A method of experiment employing solid phases 
to fix the fugaeities of the gases in the mixture is outlined. 

L. J. H. 

Representation of the Haber Equilibrium Data by an 
Eq[uation. L. J. Gillespie (J. Math. PJiys. Mass. Inst. Tech., 
1925, 4, 84— 96).— The equation log Zp=(2679•35+l•1184p)/T- 
(5•8833+0‘001232p) is shown to represent within the errors of 
experiment the values of the equilibrium constant deter min ed by 
the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory (cf. Larson and Dodge, 
A., 1924, ii, 104; Larson, ibid., ii, 331) for the temperatme range 
325 — ^500® and from 100 atm. to the lowest pressure. For higher 
pressures the equation log ;S’p=t(2172-26+l*99082p)/r~ (5*2405+ 
0‘002165p) 3 ?ields better results. J. S. C. 

Equilibrium Proportions in the Formation of Methane 
from Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen, and from Carbon 
Dioxide and Hydr<^en, B. Neumann and K. Jacob (Z. EUUro- 
chem., 1924, 30, 557* — 576). — ^The equilibrium relations and 
conditions of maximtun yield of methane according to the equations 
(a) CO+SHg^CH^+HgO and (5) C02+4H20=CH4+2H20 are 
investigated experimentally and theoretically. Mixtures of the 
reacting gases in (a) and (6) were led over reduced nickel with porous 
porcelain or ma^esia as carriers at different temperatures, and the 
resulting gas mixtures analysed. Above the temperature at which 
the yield of methane is a maximum there is a rapid diminution as the 
temperature rises. In the carbon monoxide reaction, the following 
changes appear to be involved : C+C 02 == 2 C 0 , C+ 2 H 2 =CH 4 , 
and C 0 +H 2 ==C 0 +H 20 , the equilibrium constant for the reaction 
(a) calculated from the known constants for the partial reactions 
agreeing satisfactorily with that derived from the experimentally 
found partial pressures. The equilibrium is also considered from 
the point of view of the van’t Hoff isochore, the integration constant 
being deduced from the experimental measurements and from the 
chemical constants of the individual gases. Similar considerations 
are applied to reaction (5). C. H. D. 0. 

Tuflue uce of Intensive Diying on Inner Equilibzdum. A. 
SMm (J. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1926, 47, 794— 795).— An exactly 
simi l ar explanation as that suggested by Lewis (A., 1924, ii, 98) 
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concemiRg Baker’s experiments on intensive drying was previously 
put forward by the author (A., 1922, ii, 358), A short statement 
regarding the results obtained in recently published investigations 
(T,, 1924, 125, 1068) is appended. J. S. C. 

Equilibrixim between Creatine and Creatinine in Aqneons 
Solution. Efiect of Hydrogen Ion. G. Edgar and H. E. 
Shtvbr (e7. Amer, Ghem. Sog,, 1925, 47, 1179 — 1188). — ^The con- 
version of creatine into creatinine proceeds, in aqueous solution, to 
an equilibrium, the ratio of the molecular concentration of 
creatinine to that of creatine being 0-54 at 25°, 1*02 at 50°, 1*59 at 
70°, and 2*89 at 100°. In buffer solutions, the above ratio at 50° 
is as follows : ps. I, 36*72; pn 3, 4*01; ps 4, 1*33 ; ps. 5, 1*05; 
and Ph 6, 1*03, At 25°, about 10% of the material is lost by hydro- 
lytic decomposition before equilibrium is reached. The results 
are discussed mathematically from the point of view of the ionisation 
of the two bases (cf. Hahn and Barkan, A., 1921, i, 515) and 
equations are derived for the influence of temperature and hydrogen- 
ion concentration on the equilibrium. E. G. W. 

EquHibrium Diagram of the Binary Alloys of Antimony 
and Bismuth. B. Otani (ScL Eep, Tdhohi Imp. Univ., 1925, 
13, 293 — ^297). — ^The equilibrium diagram for the binary alloys of 
antimony and bismuth was determined by the method of Konno 
and Ishara (ibid., 1921, 10, 57; 1924, 13, 75). The form of the 
curves for both solidus and liquidus indicates a continuous series 
of solid solutions, confirming the r^ults of Gautier. The horizontal 
form of the solidus suggested by Cook (J, Inst. Met., 1921, 26, 421) 
is not confirmed. C. S. 

Equilibrium Diagrams and the Heats of Formation in 
some Binary Organic Systems. I. B. E. Kitean (Far- 
macmtsld 'vjesnik, 1924, 14, 583 — 590, 617 — 620, 668 — 674, 702 — 
704, 748 — ^751, 777 — 783). — ^The equilibrium relations in binary 
systems with trichloroacetic acid as the first component (Oy) have been 
studied by the cooling curve method. In the following summary, the 
composition of characteristic mixtures is expressed in moles % ( ) 
of the second component (O^)^ C 2 =p-Toluidine : two eutectic 
points at 18*2° (15) and at 32*7° (65), and a maximum at 84*0° 
(33*3), corresponding with the compound Me*C^H4*NH2,2CCi3*C02H. 
C' 2 =I)iphenylamine : two eutectic points at 19*6° (15) and at 
51*3° (95), and a maximum, at 114*2° (66*6) corresponding with the 
compound 2 NHPh 2 ,CCl 3 *C 02 H. 02 ===P-Naphthylamine: two eutec- 
tic points at 15*0° (12) and at 98*6° (65) and a maximum at (50). 
It was not possible to determine the m. p. of the equimolecular 
compound owing to the decomposition of the trichloroacetic acid. 
Resrfts with phenol confirmed those previously obtained by 
KendaU (A., 1916, i, 599). Quinol : two eutectic points at 
49*5° (2) and at 77*5° (35), and a maximum at 84*9° (25) 
corresponding with the compound C3H4(OH)2,3GC33*OOaH. 
oatechol, resorcinol, pyrogallol, and naphthalene form no 
compounds. The data for the respective eutectic points are : 
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pjrocatecliol, 34*7® (25); resorcinol, 25*0^ (30); pyrogallol, 40*2® 
(12); naphthalene, 35-2° (23). Cg—Camphor : two eutectic points 
at 6*7° (30), and at 22-3° (67) and a maximum at 62^ (50) correspond- 
ing with an equimolecular compound. The formation of this 
compound is significant as it accounts for the difierence in the 
results for the heat of combustion of trichloroacetic acid as deter- 
mined by Berthelot and Matignon (A7m, CMm, Physique^ 1893, 
[6], 28, 565) and those obtained by the author. In the second 
part of the paper binary systems with phenacetin {C^} have been 
investigated. = Urethane gives a eutectic at 45*0° (93-5) ; Cg— 
acetaniline, a eutectic at 75*0° (78*4); acid, a eutectic 

at 86*7° (65*7). The third part of &e memoir deals with various 
binary systems. Naphthalene (Cj) gives with ?»-diiutrobenzene 
(Cg) a eutectic at 51*0° and 44 men. % of w-dinitrobenzene. The 
difierent results of Kremam (A., 1905, ii, 77) are attributed 
to supercooling, to which the mixture is strongly inclined. Phenol 
(Cj^) and p-toluidine (Cg) form an equimoleculax compound^ which 
exist in two forms, the metastable modification crystallising at 
28*6° and the stable at 29*4° (cf. Philip, T., 1903, 83, 828) ; the 
eutectic points are at 9*1° (25) and at 20*8° (69). 9w-Chloronitro- 
benzene (Cj) and m-bromonitrobenzene (C^) yield only a continuous 
series of solid solutions as previously found by Ktister (A., 1892, 
396) and Hasselbiatt (A., 1913, ii, 484). S. S. M. 

Transformatioii Points of Solid Solutions of Alumina or 
Chromic Oxide in Ferric Oxide. H. Fokestieb and G. 
OaAtmBOSC {CompL rend., 1925, 180, 1264 — 1266; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 617). — ^It has been shown earlier by a dilatometric method that 
ferric oxide undergoes a reversible transformation at 675°. The 
influence of the addition of the corresponding oxides of aluminium 
and chromium has now been investigated. Mixtures of hydroxides 
not ignited above 400° show no lowering of the transition point, 
indicating mere juxtaposition of the oxides. Heating at 700° 
affords evidence of solid solution formation which is completed on 
hearing for 2 hrs. at 900°. Addition of alumina causes a linear decrease 
in the transformation point up to 12% AI2O3. Further addition 
has no effect, the point remaining fixed at 575°. Addition of 
chromic oxide causes a similar linear decrease (40% Cr^O^ corres- 
ponds with 230°), but no sharp break in the curve of temperature 
against chromium content is observed. At high percentages, the 
influence of chromium oxide on the transition point is much smaller. 
The oxides of iron and chromium are miscible in all proportions. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that the ratio of their 
moleculaar volumes is practically equal to unity. R. A, H. 

Hydrated Ferric Oxide and Iron Oxides. A. Simok and T, 
SoHKiiyr {Kdfkiid-Z., 1925, 36 {Zsigmondy Festschr.), 65 — 80). — 
The water lost by hydrated ferric oxide, prepared in several wa3!^, was 
determined at a series of temperatures and a constant pressure of 
10 mm. The isobars were quite smooth and gave no evidence of 
tibe existence of definite hydrates. A sample prepared by the 
dialysis of ferric nitrate held water more strongly than those pre- 
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cipitated from ferric nitrate or chloride. The form of the isobars 
suggests that at low temperatures the water obeys the osmotic 
law for amorphous systems with capillaries of molecular size (cf. 
Huttig, Fortschritte der Chem., 18, 1), and that at higher 
temperatures the water is held within and affects the lattice struc- 
ture of the ferric oxide. An X-ray analysis showed that the lattice 
structure of the heated residue was slightly different from that of 
the ignited oxide. The 10 mm. isobar for the decomposition of 
ferric oxide showed a sharp break at 1300°, corresponding with 
a complete conversion to ferrosoferric oxide without the formation 
of any intermediate oxide. On X-ray analysis the interference 
lines of ferric oxide were of an unknown type, those of ferrosoferric 
oxide of the spinel type, and those of a partly decomposed ferric 
oxide were a mixture of those of the two separate oxides and included 
lio other lines. Neither mixed crystals nor intermediate oxides 
are formed by the decomposition of ferric oxide by heat. 

E. M. C. 

Equilibrium States of the Ternary Alloys. I. K. Iwase 
(Sci. Rep. Tdhohu Imp. Univ., 1925, 13, 311 — 354).— The author 
discusses the equilibrium states for more complicated cases of 
ternary systems. The conditions for equilibrium are stated in 
terms of Gibbs’ function which has a minimum 

value in the equilibrium state. Each case is dealt with graphically 
on a triangular base, the 5 values being represented by the height 
of the vertical ordinates. The discussion ref ers to systems in which 
(1) solid solutions are not formed, (2) solid solutions are formed. 
In each group, special types are dealt with. The method can be 
used to determine the equilibrium in more complex cases. C. S. 

Graphic Representation of Ternary Iron-Carbon Alloys. 
A. VON Vegesaok u. Eiaen, 1925, 45, 458 — 461). — ^The 

representation of ternary iron-carbon alloys on an equilateral 
triangular diagram confines the results to a small strip remote from 
the carbon apex. To overcome this disadvantage, the use of the 
method of Groerens is recommended, in which an isosceles triangle 
is employed, the distance of the carbon apex being proportional 
to the increased carbon scale chosen. This method fulfils the 
requirement that the coordinates of aU points on the diagram should 
add up to 100. [Cf, P., 1925, 405.] T. H. B. 

Lead-~Zinc--Aiitiiii03iy Alloys. G. Tammann and O. Dahl 
{Z. anorg. Ghsm.^ 1925, 144, 1 — 15).— Of the three binary systems 
involved, zinc-antimony alone forms compounds ; the most stable, 
ZnSb, m. p. 537°, decomposes into Zn 3 Sb 2 +Sb. The space model 
for the ternary system is divided by a ridge corresponding with 
the binary system Fb-ZngSbg into two regions, Pb-ZngSbg-Zn and 
Pb-ZngSbg-Sb, respectively. The ridge has a eutectic at 312°, 
corresponding with 2% ZmSbg and 98% Pb, which gives the maxi- 
mum temperature for the univariant system, Pb+Zn^b 2 + 
liquid, the ternary eutectics for the regions bn the zinc and anti- 
mony sides of the ridge being lower; that on the zinc side contains 
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very little zinc, and tlie structure can scarcely be distingu^hed from 
that of the Pb-ZngSbg eutectic. The eutectic on the antimony side 
is at 244*5^, with the composition 87*1% Pb, 12*5% Sb, 0*4% Zn; 
in this region miscibility in the liquid state is complete, whilst on 
the zinc side two immiscible layers are obtained. S. I. L. 

System Molybdenum-Nickel-Tin. H. Pfatjtsch (Z, 
Metallic,, 1925, 17, 122 — 124).— The solid solution region at the 
nickel comer of the ternary diagram of the molybdenum-nickel-tin 
alloys is bounded by a slightly curved line joining the point corres- 
ponding with 34% Mo on the molybdenum side with that correspond- 
ing with 15% Sn on the tin side. There are no ternary compounds 
or eutectics. The alloys consisting of nickel-rich solid solutions are 
harder than the corresponding alloys in which silicon replaces the 
tin (cf. this voL, ii, 298), but can be easily worked; they are all 
relatively easily attacked by acid and alkalme liquids. [Cf. 5., 
June 26th.] A. fe. P. 

System Aliimmium-Molybdentim-Nickel. H. Pfautsch 
{Z, Metallic,, 1925, 17, 125 — 127). — ^The system aluminium- 
molybdenum-nickel contains no ternary compounds or ternary 
eutectics, and there is only a small region of homogeneous mixed 
crystals at the nickel comer of the diagram. Tins includes all 
alloys containing 89% Ni or more and extends along the molyb- 
denum side of the diagram to the 30% Mo alloy and along the 
aluminium side to the 12% A1 alloy. The Brinell hardness of alloys 
consisting of solid solutions of molybdenum and aluminium in 
nickel varies from 200 to 286 ; these alloys, although inclined to 
be porous are fairly resistant to attack by alkali metal hydroxides, 
but are somewhat readily corroded by ammonia and mineral acids. 
[CJf. B,, June 26th.] A. R. P. 

Ternary System : Silver Perchlorate, P3n:*idme, and Water. 
R. Macy {J, Amer, Ghem, Sog,, 1925, 47, 1031 — 1036 ; cf. A., 
1924, h, 679). — ^Pyridine forms a set of compounds with silver 
percHorate similar to the corresponding aniline compounds, viz., 
AgCI04,4C5H5]Sr (-43® to m. p. 68®; unstable); 4AgC104,905H5]S[ 
(68"^ to m. p. 95*6® ; unstable) ; AgC104,2C5H-N (m. p. 147® ; stable). 
Above 130®, metallic silver is deposited ; most aromatic amines are 
oxidised by silver perchlorate. The solubility of silver perchlorate 
varies from 20% in pure pyridine to less than 0*5% when much 
water is present ; pyridine is practically insoluble in aqueous 
solutions of the silver salt. Above 30® conjugate solutions appear 
in the ternary system. Pure pyridine melts at —40*3®, 

S. K. T. 

Equilibria between Metals and Fused Salts. R. Loeekz 
(Tram. Electrochem, 8oc,, 1925, 47, 243—258). — ^The author 
has investigated the equilibria for a number of fused electrolytes 
of the type Cd+PbClg ^ CdCSIg+Pb and Cd+Tl^Cl^ ^ 
edCl2+2TI. The equilibrium is only slightly affected by temper- 
ature^ in the range 600 — ^700®, The influence of diluents was 
examined in respect of both phases. No salt was found which is 
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without effect on the fused chlorides, sodium and potassium 
chlorides forming complex salts, although taking no part in the 
reaction. The addition of potassium chloride with sodium chloride 
shifts the equilibrium with inoreasiag additions until a maximum 
is reached, further additions producing no effect. Bismuth is an 
entirely indifferent diluent in the metal phase and produces no 
shift in the equilibria. Antimony forms compounds with cadmium, 
but not with lead, and shifts the equilibria to a maximum position 
as with potassium chloride. In the second case, the equilibrium 
may be written Cd+TlgCfla ^ CdCl2+2TI, or Cd+2T1C1 ^ 
CdCl 2 + 2 Tl. The addition of potassium chloride with sodium chloride 
would affect the second, but not the first case, and the first scheme 
is therefore preferred. Similarly it is deduced that the metal is 
monatomic if cadm i um is monatomic. The law of mass action 
is not applicable to such condensed systems, and a new equation 
is developed for these cases. C. S. 

Molten Electrolytes. R. Lorenz {Z, Elektrochem., 1924, 
30, 371 — 375). — ^The paper summarises the earlier work of the 
author and his collaborators on the equilibrium between molten 
metals and salts. Tammann’s theory is applied to the study of 
the equihbrium of the system Pb+CdC^ Cd+PbClg, and is 
shown to be in good agreement with previous experimental results. 
A new formula derived &om van Laar’s work is employed to repre- 
sent the equilibrium between thallium, cadmium, and their chlorides. 

A. R. P. 

System Sodium Palmitate-Sodium Chloride-Water. J. W. 
McBaest and G. M. Langdon (J. Ohem, Soc., 1925, 127, 852 — 870; 
cf. McBain and Burnett, T., 1922, 121, 1320). — ^Isotherms derived 
from solubility determinations have been drawn up for 60®, 90®, 
120®, and 150°. Nearly half the triangular diagram is occupied by 
the field of isotropic solutions of soap and salt, which are partly 
colloidal and partly crystalloidal. There is a large field of wet 
curds ’’ in which salt solutions are in heterogeneous equilibriiim 
with anisotropic soap solutions; also a number of small fields 
representing equilibria of the above phases with curd fibres and with 
two distinct forms of anisotropic soap solution. Of these latter 
the more concentrated form (about 63% of fatty acid) appears to 
be a liquid crystal, whilst the other, which occurs in concentrations 
of 2*5 to 3*0 is considered to be a conic anisotropic liquid. 

W. A. 0. 

Heterogeneous Dissociation Equi^ria of Water Vapour 
and of Carbon Dioxide over Iron and its Oxides. K. Hofmann 
{Z, Elektrochem., 1925, 31, 172 — 176). — ^The dissociation constants 
for water vapour over the phase pairs Pe 304 -Pe 0 {a) and PeO-Pe 
(b) have been recalculated from Eastman’s values (A., 1922, ii, 
506) for the corresponding carbon dioxide constants, Eastman’s 
own results in this operation being considlered unsatisfactory. The 
values obtained are log ^237/T+3*509 and log 834/5r 

+0*636. In addition, the constant for the carbon dioxide equi- 
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librium over the phase pair Fe 304 -Fe has been calculated from 
Wohler and Gunther’s equation for the corresponding water- 
vapour dissociation, the value obtained being logZ'=+261/y 
— 0*325. The results are compared with those of other workers. 
Since the degree of gaseous (Association in the systems Fe-O-C 
and Fe-O-H is smafi, equilibrium is practically independent of 
pressure. The presence of four phases should therefore cause 
invariance. In the blast furnace, a fourth phase, viz., carbon as 
coke, is continually added so that application of the equilibrium 
diagrams to this process is uncertain. N. H. H. 

Equilibria in Systems in which Phases are Separated by a 
Semi-permeable Membrane. HI. F. A. H. Schreinemarers 
{Proc, K. Akad, WetenscJi. Amsterdam, 1925, 42 — 51). — 

mathematical discussion of the membrane diffusion pressure and 
the osmotic attraction in ternary systems, in which one or more 
solid phases occur and water is the diffusing substance. L. L. B. 

DiSerential Methods and Apparatus for the Determination 
of Dissociation Isoohores. Thermal Dissociation of Cad- 
mium Carbonate. L, Ardrussow {Z. physikaL Chem,, 1925, 115, 
273 — ^288 ; cf. Centnerszwer and And^sov, A., 1924, ii, 665 ; Maz- 
zetti, A., 1924, ii, 853). — ^An apparatus is described which was used 
to determine velocities of reaction and equilibrium constants for the 
system cadmium carbonate-cadmium oxide-carbon dioxide. The 
equation for the reaction isochore is in agreement with the Nemst 
equation. L. F. G. 

Activity Coefficients of Hydrochloric Acid in Solutions of 
Ethyl Alcohol. H. S. Habred and M. H. Flbysher (J. Amer, 
Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 82 — 92).— From the EM.F, of the cells, 
B[ 2 |HCl{M)jAgClj^, in ethyl alcohol and mixtures of ethyl alcohol 
and water at 25°, the relative activity coefficients of the acid in 
these solutions have been determined and the absolute activity 
coefficients approximately estimated. L. J. H, 

Activity Coefficient and Ionic Concentration Product of 
Water in Sodium and Potassium Chloride Solutions. H. S. 
‘Habreu (J, rimer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 930 — ^940). — ^From pre- 
viously recorded measurements of the jB.if.F. of certain concen- 
tration cells containing no liquid junctions (Hamed, A., 1920, ii, 
664 ; 1922, ii, 255), the activity coefficients of water in solutions 
of sodium and potassium chlorides have been calculated and also 
Tslnm for the product 7 h7ohV^*oj y being the activity coefficient 
and a the activity. From this it is shown that water passes through 
a maximum state of ionisation with progressive addition of salts, 
sodium chloride producing a higher dissociation than the potassium 
salt. All weak electrolyte yielding ions with high activity coeffi- 
dente pmbahly produce a similar effect. S. K. T. 

Free Energy of Sulphuric Acid in Aqueous Sulphate 
Sdluticms. H. S. Haekeu and B. D. Sturgis (J. rimer. Chem. 
See*, 1925, 47, 946—953). — The activity coefficients of sulphuric 
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acid in sulphate solutions are calculated from the EM.F, of cells 
of the type H2lM2S04{Ci),H2S0A(c2)jB[goS04|Hg, where M:=Na or 
K, and ]^iMgS04(c3^),H2S04(c2)[Hg2S0^Hg5 where is O-liV to 
liV^ and Cg is 0-liV and 0'01^\ Measurements are also made with the 
former cells in which C1+C2— 0-liV". S. K. T. 

Activity, of the Hydroxyl Ion in Concentrated Lyes on the 
Basis of Eaiectrode and Liquid Potential Measurements. E. 
Feiokb (Z. EhhtrocJiem., 1924:, 30, 580 — 587). — Measurements of 
liquid potentials, hydrogen electrode potentiais, and mercuric 
oxide electrode potentials lead to fairly consistent results for the 
activity of the hydroxyl ion in alkali hydroxides at 30® with con- 
centrations up to about loN. It is found that the activity increases 
relatively slowly up to about lOiV", after which it increases very 
rapidly. When the concentrations are referred to iV-solutions, 
potassium hydroxide is more active than sodium hydroxide of the 
same concentration. The increasing activity is attributed in part 
to lower hydration of hydroxyl ions at higher concentrations. 

C. H. D. C. 

Affinity. T. be Dohder {Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 1334 — 
1337 ). — K mathematical treatment of affinity from the point of 
view of thermodynamics. In the Clausii^ equation, dA^TdS—dQ 
^0 (S is entropy, T abs. temperature, dQ heat absorbed during 
a given transformation), dA is identified with affinity. On this 
basis, the van’t Hoff and Le Chatelier theorems are deduced in a 
generalised form. R. A. M. 

Thermodyiiaimc Deductions from the Equation of State 
for Adsorbed Substances. M. VoLifeiEB {Z. physilcal. Chem,, 
1925, 115, 253 — 260). — -By means of a cyclic process Gibbs’ equation 
is derived, and by combining this with the corrected equation of 
state (cf . preceding abstract) further equations are derived, similar 
to those already obtained from kinetic considerations by Langmuir 
(A., 1918, ii, 430). L. F. G, 

Thermodynamics of Surface Actions. L. Gay (J. CMm. 
Fhysiqm, 1925, 22, 115 — 130). — ^Theoretical. A description of the 
general principles underlying the application of thermodynamics 
to surface actions. 

The phase rule as usually formulated involves the assumption 
that the phases in equilibrium are all at the same pressure, which 
is not necessarily the case when curved interfacial boundaries are 
present. If the pressure of each phase is considered as a separate 
variable, the number of degrees of freedom of a system, in which 
all the phases are in contact, is independent of the number of 
phases, and equals {»+!), where n is the number of components, 

W. H.-R. 

Relation between Deviations from Raoult's Law and the 
Partial Heats of Solution. J. A. V. Btrriim (J. Amer. Ghem, 
80 c., 1925, 47, 117— 122).— In those cases for which data exist, 
there is an almost exact proportionality between the deviations 
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and the partial heats of solution. From statistical theory it 
suggested that this linear relation between the two quantities 
would be explained if the heat of solution is divided between the 
passage from the interior to the surface and the escape from, the 
surface in definite proportions for each system. L. J. H. 


Proposal to Establish a Secondary Thermochemical 
Standard. W. Swiektoslawsei {Bull. Soc. cMm., 1925, [iv], 
37, 84—89; cf. A., 1924, ii, 39).— A protest against the use of any 
thermochemical standard (for the combustion of organic substances) 
other than that accepted internationally, i.e., benzoic acid, except 
as an auxiliary to prove the purity of the benzoic acid employed 
in the calibration. L. J. H. 

Thermal Method for the Study of Gaseous Systems. G. 
PiccAEDi (AUi B. Accad. Uncei, 1925, [vi], 1, 226— 229).— The 
results of experiments on dry air and on nitrogen tetroxide show 
that the method previously described (A., 1924, ii, 537, 600) gives 
at least quahtative indications of the changes in the gas which are 
produced by a rise of temperature. T. H. P. 

Heats of Solution of Glycerol- N. de Kolossowsky (J. 
Ghim. Physique, 1925, 22, 83 — ^93). — Using 99% glycerol and a 
Berthelot calorimeter, the following values have been determined 
for the molecular heats of solution of glycerol. In water, + 1335 cal. 
for dilutions from 1/140 to 1/200 mol. ; in methyl alcohol —370 cal. 
for a dilution of 1 /50 mol. ; in an equimolecular mixture of water 
and methyl alcohol, —417 cal. for a dilution of 1 mol. glycerol to 
86 mols. of mixed solvent; in mixtures of water and ethyl alcohol 
containing 30, 33-83, and 62% ethyl alcohol (by weight), 0, —412, 
and —337 cal,, respectively. The heats of dilution in water and 
pure or aqueous methyl alcohol are comparatively small. The 
most probable value for the heat of solution of 1 mol. of anhydrous 
glycerol in 200 mols. of water is +1^50 cal. W. H.-E. 


Heats of Solution of Phenols in Water. IST. he Kolossowsky 
and A. Keaeff (J. GMm. Physique, 1925, 22, 94 — 96). — ^The follow- 
ing molecular heats of solution in water have been determined, 
using a Berthelot calorimeter. Phenol, —2762 cal.; o-cresol, 
—3126 cal. ; resorcinol, —3636 cal. ; quinol, —4446 cal. ; pyrogallol, 
-3911 cal. W. H.-E. 


Heats of Solution of Barium Chloride in Aqueous Alcohol. 
N. DB Kolossowsky (J. Ghim. Physique, 1925, 22, 97 — 100).— The 
heats of solution of anhydrous barium chloride in aqueous solutions 
of ethyl alcohol containing 20*36 and 33*83% alcohol, are —130 
and —944 cal., respectively; the corresponding values for the 
hydrated salts BaCl2,2H20 are —6718 and —7416 cal. The heats 
of hydration are thus +0588 and +6472 cal. in the two cases, 
indicating that the addition of alcohol to water lowers the heat 
of hydration, which in the case of pure water is +7465 cal. 

W. H.-E. 
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Theory of Electrolytic Coaductivity. 0. Reblioh (Physikah 
Z., 1925, 26, 199- — ^205). — ^The range of applicability of the Debye 
and Hiiokel equations (A., 1923, ii, 724) without the introduction 
of arbitrary constants is considerably extended by the introduction 
of a single universal constant, which, although possessing a 
theoretical basis, has to be evaluated from experimental data. 
This constant, 0-694, is obtained as a correction factor in calculating 
the ionic radius by means of a modified Stokes’ law (Bedlich, ibid:, 
1925, 26, 155), and is evaluated from conductivity data for potassium 
chloride. It is valid for all binary electrolytes. An application 
of Ohm’s law to the inter-iordc forces leads to an expression which 
includes the previously neglected second term in of the Debye 
and Hiickel equation, contains no arbitrary constants although it 
includes the above universal one, and satisfactorily reproduces the 
conductivities of binary electrolytes up to O-liV concentration, 

F. G. T, 

Conductivity of Electrolytes. C. W. Davies (J. Physical 
Chem., 1925, 1^, 473 — 481). — ^For concentrations below^ 0-0021V 
conductivity data agree with the relation : , where 

is a constant, c the concentration in g. equivalents per litre, and 
X^, Xc the equivalent conductivities of univalent ions. M. B. D. 

Precision Determination of the Electrical Conductivities 
of Concentrated Aqueous Solutions of Calcium Chloride. 
M. Crowe (Trans, Boy, Soc. Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, III, 339). — 
Determinations of the electrical conductivities of aqueous solutions 
of calcium chloride at concentrations from 25% to 50% for tem- 
peratures between 10® and 30® have been made, the accuracy being 
estimated as about 0-05%. Details will be published later. 

J. S. C. 

Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXIX. Method of Measuring 
Conductivity by the Use of an Amplifying Tube. Lorenz 
and H. Klaxjer (Z, anorg. Chem,, 1924, 136, 121 — 146). — In the 
ordinary Wheatstone bridge arrangement for the determination 
of the conductivity of dilute solutions, the use of an amplifying 
tube in series with the telephone permits of a much sharper deter- 
mination of minimum tones. Small changes in the potential of 
the grid are more highly amplified when the potential approximates 
to zero, so that a very sudden faU in the intensity of the tone is 
noticeable as the potential actually reaches zero. When the 
system contains an unbalanced capacity there must be a com- 
pensating condenser in the circuit and the electrodes used should 
be slightly platinised. Some curves obtained by the use of the 
apparatus with and without the amplifier are reproduced and a 
device for comparing tone intensities is described and illustrated. 

A.B.P. 

Electrical Conductivity of Films. G. Tammakn and BE. 
Brbdembier (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1925, 144, 64-^68).— The growth 
of films on metal surfaces may proceed in accordance with either 
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a parabolic or an exponential law. In the former case, the con- 
centration of the attacking agent (halogei^) falls uniformly through- 
out the and the films show electrolytic conduction, as indicated 
by polarisation effects ; in the second case, the concentration of the 
attacking agent (oxygen or nitrogen) varies exponentially with 
the thickness, and the film shows metallic conduction. S. I. L. 

Conductivities in Liquid Hydrogen Sulphide Solutions. 
G. N". Quam and J. A. Wilejdjtson {J. Amer, Ohem, 8oc,, 1925, 
47, 989 — ^994). — ^The conductivities of saturated solutions of sub- 
stances in Hquid hydrogen sulphide (sp. cond.<l x 10“^^ ohm'^) 
at the temperature of solid carbon dioxide are recorded. Some 
solutions will not conduct, e.g,, those of many organic compounds, 
ammonium and bismuth chlorides; the latter forms an insoluble 
thio-compound. The halides of the phosphorus group of elements 
exhibit better conductivities the higher the atomic weight ; halogen 
acM is probably not formed in these solutions. Halogen solutions 
conduct well; observations with iodine confirm Walden's explan- 
ation of this phenomenon (A., 1903, ii, 408). Progressive intro- 
duction of alkyl radicals in ammonium chloride causes a corre- 
sponding increase in the conductivity of the solution. Solutions 
of acetic acid only conduct at the ordinary temperature, whilst 
the anhydride, the acid chloride and thioacetio acid show a maximum 
conductivity, and reaction with the solvent occurs. S. K. T. 

Transference Numbers of Hydrochloric Acid in Solutions 
of Ethyl Aicobol. H. S. Habctd and M. H. Fleyshbr (J. A^ner. 
Chem. Soc.i 1925, 47, 92 — ^95).— By comparing the data previously 
obtained ^f. this voL, ii, 538) with measurements of cells 
of the ty|)e Ag|AgCl[HQ(iW 2 }|H(jl(Wi)|AgCl[Ag, the transference 
numb^fs of the hydrogen ion are obtained at 25® for solutions of 
hydrochior^ acid in ethyl alcohol and in 50% ethyl alcohol-water 
mixtures. : L. J. H. 

Transport Numbers by the Moving-houndary Method. 
HL Novel Form of Apparatus. T>. A. MacInnes and T, B. 

(J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 994 — 999). — ^A transport 
/-apparatus is described in which two sharp boundaries are very 
simply obtained. Results should not be calculated from the 
ratios of the botmdary movements in very accurate work. 

S. K. T. 

Transport Numbers by the Moving-boundary Method. 
IV. Transport Numbers of some Chloride Solutions. E, R. 
Smith and B. A. MacIhots {J. Amer. Chem. ;8oc., 1925, 47, 1009— 
1015).— An apparatus is described similar to, but smaller than, 
that previously used (Smith and Macinnes, A., 1924, ii, 727) by 
means of which corr^t values for transport numbers are obtained 
throughout wider ranges of indicator concentrations. Values 
obtained at 25° in 0-lA"-chloride solutions were ; WKa*=0'3865, 
Ah.=: 0-8320, ; in 0*2A-potassium chloride solution, 

A k-= 0*4900. The product of the transport number of the chloride 
ion and the corresponding equivalent conductivity for the 0-1 V- 
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solutions is constant, which shows that these salts have the same 
degree of ionisation at 25°. This also holds at 18° (Macinnes, 
A., 1921, ii, 619). This ionisation is considered to be complete, so 
that the influence of concentration on equivalent conductivity is 
due to change in mobility rather than in the numbers of ions. 

S. K. T. 

Transport of Electrolytes. Mobilisation of Ions by Inter- 
molecular Exchanges. W. Mestrezat and (Mile.) Y. Gareeatt 
{Cornet, rend.^ 1925, 180, 1266 — 1268). — Certain ions have been 
shown to possess enhanced mobilities under physiological con- 
ditions. It is suggested that a mobile ion may be replaced by 
another of the same sign, taken from the solute on the other side 
of the membrane. If the salts NaX and NaCl are on either side 
of a membrane which is penetrated more easily by the anions 
than the cations, it would seem possible to have chains of the 
ions of these salts moving in opposite directions with penetration 
of the membrane by the anions only. Once through the mem- 
brane, the anions are temporarily liberated from the electrostatic 
forces of the molecule ; a rearrangement of forces occurs and fresh 
anions reinforce the chains. Thus, diffusion occurs in cascade 
fashion. This method of representation combines the concept 
of the molecular unit (electrostatic forces) with mobility of ions 
in the living organism. Side by side with small changes in the 
diffusion of the less mobile ions, it establishes a circulation of the 
more mobile ions of the same sign, tending towards complete 
exchange on either side of the membrane. ' The presence of mole- 
cular systems capable of exchanging ions in this way gives a simple 
conception of rapid transport of anions and of selective effects in 
the organism. R. A. M. 

Transport of Electrolytes. Velocity of Division through 
a Membrane and Ionic Selection. W. Mestrezat and (3Mlle.) 
Y. Garbeatj {Oompt, revd., 1925, 180, 1069 — 1071). — ^A study has 
been made of the rates of diffusion of the anions when 0*25^- 
solutions of sodium iodide, sodium nitrate, magnesium sulphate, 
disodium hydrogen phosphate, and potassium ferrocyanide are 
dialysed through animal or coUodion membranes against distilled 
water or dilute solutions of sodium chloride (0*01Y-^'25A'). The 
presence of sodium chloride in general increases the velocity of 
diffusion to an extent of more than 100 % and in the case of the 
ferrocyanide of 1268%. The maximum effect is observed with 
concentrations of NaCl, which vary inversely as the valency of 
the anion involved : 0d4Y for univalent, 0-08Y for bivalent, 
p*05iV’ for tervalent, and O^QIN for the quadrivalent ions. The 
observed maximum of diffusion also varies approximately inversely 
as the valency of the diffusing ion, the concentration of the diffusate 
being after 2 hrs. 0*043i\r for T and NOg' and 0-023Y for the SO 4 " 
ion. The large effect produced by a relatively small amount of 
sodium chloride can oidy be explained by a concentration of the 
salt on the outer face of the membrane which modifies the potential 
difference between it and the liquid and so hinders the passage 
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backwards of the anions through the membrane. It is significant 
that the concentration of sodium chloride in the body fluids^ is 
close to that found to be the optimum concentration for the diffusion 
of uni- and bi-valent ions. G. M. B. 

Electrode Potentials and the Free Energy of Solvation. 
J. HeitbovskI?' (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 406 — 409 ; cf. 
this vol., ii, 404). — ^The electrode potential depends, not only on 
the number of ions in solution, but also on their degree of solvation 
and therefore on the vapour pressure of the solution. The activity 
coefficient is therefore expressed mathematically by means of the 
free energy of solvation. M. B. D. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Magnesium- A. Smits { Z . 
Elektrochem., 1924, 30, 223 — ^230). — ^The values of the potential 
of magnesium against solutions pf its salts, as measured by other 
workers, are discussed from the point of view of the author’s theory 
of allotropy, and it is shown that the too negative value of the 
Insults cannot be accounted for by the formation of a film on the 
surface of the metal which resists the passage of electrons. It is 
deduced mathematically that the hydrogen in the hydrogen film 
on the metal is still in process of formation and that its solubility 
product is greater than if it were in internal equilibrium. The 
potential of an amalgamated magnesium electrode against a M 
solution of magnesium sulphate is —l-SS volt. A. R. P. 

Influence of Finely Porous Materials at the Liquid 
Boundaries on Liquid Potential. R. Feicke {Z. ElehtrocMm,, 
1924, 30, 577 — 580). — ^Experimental evidence is adduced that the 
presence of porous materials, such as the filter-paper pads used by 
Muller at the liquid boundaries in concentration cells, has an 
appreciable effect on potential measurements. The measured 
values are lower than those obtained with a pure liquid boundary, 
and a time factor is introduced, the P.2), gradually increasing 
over many hours. It is noted that Muller has recently overcome 
the difficulty connected with his arrangement. C. H. D. 0. 

Potential Diflerences between Liquids and 2\ir. A. Fbum- 
xm {KqUM-Z,, 1924, 35, 340—342; cf. A., 1924, ii, 462).— In- 
organic electrolytes charge the water-air interface either not at 
all or negatively, the greater the charge the less hydrophile the 
anion. Organic substances charge the water-surface according to 
their capillary activity. Comparing concentrations of different 
substances which correspond with equal adsorptions, it is found 
that the charge produced per adsorbed molecule varies but slightly 
with the number of adsorbed molecules. For homologous series, 
this quantity is independent of the length of the carbon chain. An 
explanation is based on the Langmuir— Harkins theory of orientation. 

The Kenrick method of measurement (cf. A., 1896, ii, 460), 
although convenient and accurate, has its limitations. A new 
apparatus has been devised capable of naeasuring the potential 
^erence when the liquid surface is still. The liquid is placed 
in a rectangular glass vessel and connected to earth through a 
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calomel electrode. A variable E,M,F, is interposed between the 
calomel electrode and earth ; 4 — 6 mm. distance from the liquid 
surface is a platinum wire 0*1 mm. thick connected to a quandrant 
electrometer. The wire is heated to white heat by a very small 
(2 mm. long) gas flame. Care is taken completely to insulate the 
gas flame. When the liquid surface is charged the electrometer 
deflection can be brought back to zero by the introduction of an 
E,M.F. between the calomel electrode and earth. This gives 
directly the value of the required potential diflerence. The read- 
ings obtained in the course of 1 iur. show variations of less than 
10 millivolts and the absolute values agree with those obtained 
by Kenrick’s method. The potential dSerence between air and 
water when a unimolecular layer of a substance such as oleic acid 
or oKve oil covers the water-surface has been measured. By 
varying the surface area a curve is obtained showing the variation 
of the potential difference with the area occupied per molecule or 
with the film thickness. As the area occupied by the oil film is 
decreased, the value suddenly rises sharply to a new value, the 
curve being very similar to that obtained in investigations on the 
variation of surface tension with the thickness of the oil film. 
The author does not accept Langmuir’s suggestion of the existence 
of a '' liquid ” and vapour ” condition of the film, but suggests 
that the “ liquid ” conation of Langmuir corresponds with the 
formation of molecular complexes or micelles. D. C. J. 

Mechanism of the Development of a Potential Difference 
at the Boundary of Two Phases. D. Eeichinstein {Z, Elektro- 
chem., 1924, 30^ 238 — ^246).— Assuming that the partition coefficients 
of all the ions and electrons are of equal value, the author deduces 
the following generalisations : a necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of a potential difference at the phase boundary is the existence 
of a single asymmetry in the homogeneous phase; a symmetrical 
equilibrium is produced when a solid which sets up a chemical 
equilibrium between ions and electrons in a finite time is intro- 
duced into a solution in which a non-asymmetrical equilibrium is 
maintained, and, finally, a potential difference is set up at the 
boundary of two phases if different degrees of asymmetry prevail 
in both phases in relation to the same electrolytic or electronic 
dissociation process. A. B. P. 

Thermo-electricity of Electrolytes. J. Thiele {Physikah Z,y 
1925, 26, 321 — 329; cf. Schmidt, A., 1924, ii, 727). — ^When long 
strips of quartz are coated with solid salts and heated at one end, 
suitable contacts being applied at the extremities, the thermo- 
electric difference of potential is measurable by means of an electro- 
meter. With halides of cadmium, lead, thallium, silver, and copper, 
also sodium and potassium nitrates, from 300® downwards, the 
difference of potential is directly proportional to the temperature 
difference and ranges from 20 x 10"® volt to 136 X 10"® volt per 1®. 
The temperature gradients in successive series of measurements 
on a given salt, however, show some divergences. In all oases, 
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the hot end becomes positive, in agreement with the view that 
cations alone migrate, whilst heavy complex anions remain station- 
ary. Mercuric chloride and iodide show no thermo-electric effect. 
Similar measurements with aqueous solutions of electrolytes con- 
firm the known fact that the current in that case flows in the 
opposite direction, the temperature gradients being aga^line^. 

Decomposition Potentials of Non-aqueous Solutions. W. 
PiHKELSTErsr {Z, physikal. Ohem., 1925, 115, 303 — 329). — Current- 
voltage data, between 0 and 9 volts, were obtained for the f ollovdng 
solutions : iodine trichloride in bromine, liquid sulphur ^oxide, 
arsenic trichloride, nitrobenzene, dichloroacetic acid, acetic acid; 
iodine bromide in bromine, liquid sulphur dioxide, arsenic tri- 
chloride, nitrobenzene, acetic acid; phosphorus pentabromide in 
bromine, liquid sulphur dioxidCj, arsenic trichloride, nitrobenzene; 
phosphorus oxychloride in bromine; ether tribromide in ether, 
bromine, chloroform ; acetamide in bromine ; benzamide in brom- 
ine; antimony tribromide in bromine. No polarisation was 
observed with any of these solutions, i.e., each series of data when 
plotted gives a straight line passing through the origin. Critical 
decomposition potentials were observed with the following solu- 
tions : dimethylpjTone ditrichloroacetate in benzene and chloro- 
form; dimethylpjnrone in liquid sulphur dioxide and arsenic tri- 
chloride ; arsenic tribromide in ethyl alcohol, liquid sulphur dioxide, 
nitrobenzene; arsenic trichloride in nitrobenzene; antimony tri- 
bromide in nitrobenzene and ethyl acetate; bismuth tribromide 
in nitrobenzene; phosphorus trichloride in nitrobenzene. As the 
nature of the solvent had very little effect on the decomposition 
potential, it was assumed that heats of solution were small. The 
temperature coefficients of the decomposition potentials of the 
last-mentioned series of solutions (trihalides in various solvents) 
were calculated by the Helmholtz formula ; experimentally found 
values for arsenic trichloride in nitrobenzene and antimony tri- 
bromide in ethyl acetate were in good agreement. Yellow phos- 
phorus, antimony, and bismuth, respectively, precipitate arsenic 
from solutions of arsenic trichloride in nitrobenzene. L. F, G. 

Reduction Potential of Dicyan-quinliydrone. E. K. Ribeal 
{Tram. Faraday Soc,, 1925, 27; Advance proof). — The EM.F. 
of a cell of the type substituted quinbydrone in 0*li\7'-HCl|0-li\^-HCl| 
benzoquinhydrone .in OdA'-HCl has been determined. For 1 : 2- 
dicyanoquinhydrone, the EM.F, is 0-21Z74: and 0*27224 volt at 
0^ and 25®, respectively, giving a temperature coefficient of —1*5 mv. 
for 25®. The corresponding reduction potential of 1 : 2-dicyanor 
quinhydrone is ^o.25o=0*9712^ volt, a much higher value than 
those obtained for the 1 : 4-dichloro or 1 : 4-dibromo substituted 
compounds. H.-R. 

Relation between Energy of Escape of Electrons and 
Electrochemical Normal Potential. A. Gunther-Schulze.— 
(See ii, 477.) 
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Electroljrtic Deposition of Calcium from Solutions of 
Calcium Hydroxide in Water, and Calculation of the Normal 
Potential of Calcium. A. Eileet {Z, Elehtrochem,, 1925, 31, 
176 — 180). — ^An amalgam containing up to 2*4% of calcium may 
be obtained by the electrolysis of a saturated solution of calcium 
hydroxide in water, using a platinum anode and a mercury cathode, 
provided that traces of water are previously removed from the 
mercury and that the electrolyte is free from suspended particles. 
The discharge potential of calcium in saturated calcium hydr- 
oxide solution is found to be —1*81 volts, and from this and other 
data the normal potential is calculated. The value obtained, 
—2*57 volts, is in good agreement with Wilsmore’s figure, -“2-56 
volts. N. H. H. 

Transfer Resistance. A. L. Feegtjson’ and G. yais Zyl 
[Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1925, 47, 145 — 160). — ^The con- 
cept of transfer resistance ” and in particular the work of New- 
bery are attacked. A large number of experiments on decom- 
position potentials have been carried out by both the direct and 
commutator methods, the influence of such factors as the con- 
centration of the electrolyte, speed of commutator, cturent density, 
and the size and nature of the electrode surfaces being studied. 
The effect of time on the polarisation was largely eliminated by 
making the measurements several hours after potential was applied 
or increased. The conclusion is that the differences between the 
various potentials measured by the two methods are due to sources 
of error in the commutator method. The discharge potential of 
an electrode would be the same as the charge potential if the two 
could be measured at the same instant by the commutator method 
and both would be the same as the value measured by the direct 
method. The existence of “ transfer resistance ” is therefore 
denied. N. H. H. 

Electrical Overvoltage. A. Smits [Z. Elehtrochem.^ 1924, 
30, 214 — ^223). — A. theoretical and mathematical discussion of 
the application of the author’s theory of allotropy to overvoltage 
is given. The theory assumes that the origin of overvoltage is to 
be found in the electrodes themselves, which are assumed to con- 
sist of molecules, atoms, ions, and electrons in a state of equi- 
librium and that, when an electrode is placed in contact with an 
electrolyte, its surface is covered with a liquid film with which 
the metal is in equilibrium. As an illustration of the theory the 
case of a cell with electrodes of hydrogen and platinum or palladium 
is considered. A. R. P. 

Effect of Surface Condition on Overvoltage. M. Khobel 
(Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1925, 47, 139 — ^^144), — ^Measure- 
ments have been made at different current densities of the hydrogen 
overvoltages for smooth and spongy surfaces of lead, copper, 
gold, cadmium, platinum, silver, and palladium, and oxygen over- 
voltages for smooth and spongy nickel and platinum. Arguments 
are put forward to show that the lowering of overvoltage on the 
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spongy surfaces is due to the changed nature of the surface and 
not to the greater magnitude of the area alone. For example, a 
roughly crystalline surface of silver showed nearly the same over- 
voltage as a smooth surface whilst a true sponge gave a much lower 
value. 

Anode £:Sect. C. S. Taylor {Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 
1925, 47, 161 — 171).— An analysis of previous observations of the 
anode effect in the electrolysis of fused electrolytes and its causes 
is presented. Any combinations of conditions which permit local 
overheating at any point of the anode surface may produce the 
effect. At this point, a gas film is formed and by the diversion of 
current to other parts of the anode area, which are already in a 
metastable state, these become overloaded and the result is the 
practically instantaneous spread of the film, over the whole anode 
surface. For example, a Ingh-resistance film of solid impurity or 
of frozen electrolyte on certain portions of the anode surface may 
start overheating at other points. The combination of factors which 
lead to the effect may, however, differ widely. N. H. H. 

Effect of Small Alternating Ctirrents on Some Polarised 
Electrodes. S. Glasstone (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 
940 — 945).— The previously recorded potentials indicating the 
influence of a small alternating current on cathodic and anodic 
overvoltages are probably doubtful, mainly owing to the use of 
a direct method of measurement. By the use of superimposed 
direct and alternating currents for certain metals in normal sul- 
phuric acid and sodium hydroxide solutions, it is found that the 
polarisation is reduced in a few cases only. It is suggested for 
these cases that rapid variation of the current strength, due to 
the superimposition, causes a diminution in the tension at the 
metal-gas-electrolyte interfaces, thus favouring bubble formation 
and retarding the accumulation of active material. The results 
of Grube and Dulk (A., 1918, ii, 348) and of Goodwin and Knobel 
{Trans. Amer. EUcirochem. 8oc.^ 1920, 37, 617) are probably not 
valid. S. K. T. 

Effect of Alternating Current on Polarisation during Metal 
Deposition. N. Isgaeischev and S. Berkmann {Z. Elektrochem>., 
1925, 31, 180 — ^187), — ^The effect of an altematmg current on the 
cathodic and anodic polarisation of nickel during the electrolysis 
of solutions of nickel ammonium sulphate and of nickel sulphate, 
with and without the addition of sulphuric acid and of gelatin, has 
been studied. From the character of the cathodic polarisation 
curves, it is concluded that there are at least two effective processes, 
the, deposition of the nickel and the evolution of hydrogen. It is 
h%hiy probable that the alternating current influences strongly 
only one of these processes and that this influence is largely affect^ 
by the frequency. The concentration of hydrogen ions and of 
gelatin has a considerable effect on the curves. The effect of the 
altema^g cu^ent on the anodic polarisation of nickel and on the 
cathodic polarisation of zmc in solutions of zinc sulphate is not so 
marked. If, H. H. 
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Polarisation and Concentration Changes at the Cathode 
during Electrolysis of Copper Salts. A. R. Gordon {Trans, 
Roy, Soc, Canada^ 1924, [iii], 18, III, 116 — 117). — The observed 
polarisation values are much greater than those predicted by 
theory. On starting the current there is an instantaneous initial 
polarisation ttq, over and above the CR drop; during electrolysis 
the polarisation increases up to the moment at which hydrogen is 
evolved, in accordance with the equation, 7r=r-Q+0*188 log z^jz, 
where Zq is the concentration of copper in the body of the electrolyse 
and z its concentration at the cathode. The value of ttq is appar- 
ently dependent on the nature of the surface and previous treatment 
of the cathode. J. S. C. 

Electrolysis with Gas Cathodes. A. Gunther-Schulze 
{Z, Elektrochem,, 1925, 31, 187 — 189). — ^Experiments are described 
in which solutions of (a) copper sulphate, (5) copper sulphate and 
sulphuric acid, (c) copper sulphate and sodium sulphate, {d) potass- 
ium cuprocyanide, (e) silver nitrate, (/) mercurous nitrate, and 
(g) lead nitrate were electrolysed at low pressures by using the 
vapour above the solution as the cathode, electrical contact being 
made by means of a platinum dish suspended 1 — 2 cm. above the 
surface of the solution. The anode consisted of a wire of the 
metal under consideration. The products received on the platinum 
dish. were : (a) and (c) copper hydroxide, (e) silver oxide, {g) lead 
oxide, (6), (c2), and (/} nothing. No metal was deposited and 
therefore no confirmation of Gubkin’s results with silver nitrate 
{Pogg, Ann., 1887, 33, 114) was obtained. The phenomena are 
explained by the theory that the electrons streaming from the 
cathode with much greater velocity than the cations do not dis- 
charge these, but ionise the water molecules. The hydroxyl ions 
then react with the cations forming, e,g., copper hydroxide. If 
the solution is acid this neutralises the base and no deposit is 
formed. An extension of the theory explains the absence of 
deposit in {d) and the deposit of copper hydroxide in (c). 

N. H. H. 

Siirface Phenomena in Photo-electric Elements with a 
Fluorescent Liquid. A. Grumbach {Compt, reiid, 1925, 180, 
1102—1105 ; cf. A., 1923, ii, 108). — ^The cell Ptlfluorescent or 
absorbing solutionlPt, under illumination shows an E.M.F. due 
to a modification of the electrode-surface by adsorption of mole- 
cules changed by light. Radiation causes two effects, the Beoquerel 
E.M.F, and the adsorption E.M.F. In aqueous solutions, the 
latter is always at fiirst opposed to the former ; it persists in the 
dark and finally reaches a value which remains constant until 
diffusion intervenes. The adsorption effect is independent of 
electrical conditions, for the variation of electrode potential is a 
function of illumination and the nature and concentration of the 
solution. This is shown by experiments with solutions of potass- 
ium fluorenesulphonate (3*84 X 10"® g./litre), in which the same 
limiting E,M,F. is observed whether the cell is connected in open 
circuit or short-circuited during the period of illumination. The 
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view that the phenomenon is due to the transformation of mole- 
cules in the bulk of the liquid under illumination, followed by 
adsorption, is confirmed by the observation that the same E.M,F . 
is obtained when the light from a mercury vapour lamp is focussed 
directly on the electrode or on to the liquid above it. E. A. M. 

Electronic Theory of the Anodic Behaviour of Metals, 
especially those exhibiting Passivity Phenomena. U. Sboroi 
(Atti E, Accad, Lincei^ 1925, [vi], 1, 315 — 318). — On the basis of 
the most recent views concerning the distribution of the electrons 
in the atoms of different elements (cf. Lewis, ‘‘ Valence and the 
Structure of Atoms and Molecules,” and Bohr, ‘‘Les spectres et la 
structure de Fatome ”), the author shows that each large period 
of the periodic system may be divided into three portions : (1) Ele- 
ments preceding the transition elements. The configuration of 
the kernel is that of the initial noble gas, the kernel and valency 
are fixed, and the ionisation is of the metallic type, taking place 
with simultaneous loss of all the valency electrons. (2) Transition 
elements, with which the kernel and valency are variable, and the 
ionisation is usually metallic. (3) Elements subsequent to transition 
elements : pre-metalloids and metalloids. These have fixed kernels 
with the configuration of that of the final noble gas. The valency 
is fixed in the elements of the first kind (Zn, Cd), but variable in 
the remainder, for which also the ionisation is metalloid in type, 
taking place by partial loss of the valency electrons. The con- 
stancy of the valency of zinc and cadmium may be a particular 
case of the phenomenon that the alteration of valency for all 
elements of this category usually occurs in double steps, so that 
for bivalent elements the only ordinary ionisation possible is total 
ionisation and these elements are thus of fixed valency. 

T. H. P. 

Electronic Theory of the Anodic Behaviour of Metals, 
especially of those exhibiting Passivity Phenomena. II. 

XJ. Sboeoi {Atti E. Accad. Lincei, 1925, [vi], 1, 388—392; cf. 
preceding abstract). — ^An electronic interpretation is suggested for 
various anode phenomena. T. H. P. 

Behaviour of Diaphragm Electrolysers with Circulation 
of the Alkali Chloride. IV. F. Giordaih {Eeiid. Accad. Sci. 
Fis. Mat. Napoli, 1924, [iii], 30, 135— 149).— For the current 
yield of circulating diaphragm electrolysers in its dependence on 
the alkali concentration of the cathodic effluent, the author (ibid., 
1922, [iii], 2B, 142) derives the expression, E=l—nl(l4-xJx^) + 
0*0103xi.2/(C^oH+pM)(l+Xi/x2)^2f ^ indicates the transport 

number of the cation of the alkali, xi Q'^d X 2 the respective partial 
conductivities of the chloride and alkali in the catholyte, xi . 2 the 
total conductivity of the catholyte, ZZqh and the respective 
effective velocities of the hydroxyl and metal ions per 1 volt of 
potential gradient, and the concentration of the alkali in the 
catholyte. Results obtained with electrolysers fed with sodium 
chloride are now given, and correspond qualitatively, but not 
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quantitatively, with the above formula ; this is doubtless attribut- 
able to the uncertainty attending the determination of the ratio 
Xi/X2* T. H. P. 

Behaviour of Diaphragm Electrolysers with Circulation 
of the Alkali Chlorides. V. P. Giordani {Rend, Accad, Sci. 
Fis. Mat, Napoli, 1924, [iii], 30, 181 — 188). — ^From data obtained 
for catholy tes from an electrolyser fed with saturated sodium chloride 
solution, the author calculates the values of the velocity of the 
hydroxyl ion in the catholyte and of the total linear velocity with 
which the liquid is displaced normally to the diaphragm. The 
results show that, in counter-current electrolysers, no loss in yield 
should be incurred owing to migration of the ions, the losses being 
due solely to diSusion phenomena ; the reason for the great influence 
of the t3?pe of diaphragm on the yield is thus evident. Experi- 
ments made with small glass electrolysers containing asbestos 
diaphragms, the anode being of Acheson graphite and the cathode 
of iron gauze, show that almost theoretical yields are obtainable, 
even when the molecular concentration of the sodium hydroxide 
is comparatively high. T. H. P. 

Cheixiico-physical Investigations on the Catholyte of 
Diaphragm Hectrolysers with Circulation of the Sodium 
Chloride. F. Giordani {Rend. Accad. Sci. Fis. Mat. Napoli, 
1924, [iiij, 30, 150 — 165). — ^The results are given of deter- 
minations at various temperatures of density, viscosity, and con- 
ductivity measurements of (1) sodium chloride solutions of 
concentrations ranging from N to saturation, (2) sodium hydroxide 
solutions ranging from N to %*12N, and (3) solutions containing 
both the chloride and the hydroxide in proportions varying in 
accordance with the decomposition occurring in an electrolytic 
cell supplied with saturated sodium chloride solution. Contrary 
to theoretical anticipation, the equivalent conductivities of sodium 
hydroxide solutions, corrected for the viscosity, increase with the 
concentration of the solution; this result suggests considerable 
hydration of the ions, the degree of which diminishes as the concen- 
tration is augmented. The experimental values of the conductivity 
of the solutions containing both chloride and hydroxide are in good 
agreement with those calculated from the values for the separate 
components. The accord is less satisfactory w^hen the values of 
the conductivity corrected for the viscosity are compared, owing 
partly to the anomalous behaviour of the hydroxide referred to 
above. 

In general, the results furnish abundant indication of the great 
influence of the viscosity of the ions and confirm the observation 
that the low mobility of the hydroxyl ions in the cathode liquids, 
in comparison with the value calculated for infinite dilution, is 
largely responsible for the high current yields given by circulation 
electrolysers containing diaphragms. T. H. P. 

Electrolytic Preparation of Potassium Bromate with. 
Carbon Electrodes, D. T. Ewing and H. W. Schmidt {Trans. 
Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1925, 47, 133 — 137). — Potassium bromide 
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solutions were electrolysed using carbon electrodes in place of 
platinum. Since untreated carbon electrodes disinte^ate rapidly 
the pores were filled with paraffin wax. A depolariser such as 
potassium dichromate is essential for high yields. The optimum 
yield was obtained with an anodic current density of 7 amp./dm.^ 

N. H. H. 


Critical Increment of Chemical Reactions. W. E. Gabneb 
{Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 463 — 465). — ^In the usual interpretation 
of the Arrhenius constant A, the assumption that the experimental 
velocity constant K corresponds with the velocity constant of the 
activa6on process is unsound. Assuming the momentary formation 
of complexes between the reacting molecules, it is shown that the 
activation energy of the reactants may be either greater or less 
than A. Thus the critical increment is not necessarily the same as 
the activation energy, and v calculated therefrom may not coincide 
with the actual absorption bands of the reactants. C. W. B. 


Kinetics of Reactions. [Babok] Juptister (Kolloid^Z., 1925, 
36 [Zsigmondy-Festschr.], 185—191). — ^The fundamental distinction 
between uni- and multi-molecular reactions is discussed and it is 
shown that the application to gas reactions of Bjerrum’s views 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1911, 17, 732) gives only approximate agreement 
with experimental results. The velocity of reactions between 
gases and solids is shown, by consideration of the reduction of 
carbon dioxide by different forms of carbon, to depend, not only on 
the surface density and porosity, but also on the atomic distances 
in the solid. E. M. C. 


Termolecnlar Collisions resulting from Bimolecular 
Collisions considered from the Physical and Chemical 
Points of View. I. Formation of Nitrosyl Chloride. M. 
Tbatjtz and H. Sc^teb (Z. anorg. Chem., 1924, 136, 1-^7) — 
The empirical identity of the chemical (formation of an intermediate 
compound) and the physical (duration of impact) conceptions of 
ter- and multi-molecular collisions is proved from theoretical con- 
siderations. The reaction between nitric oxide and chlorine, which 
is purely termolecular within wide ranges of temperature and 
concentration, is shown to proceed in two stages in accordance with 
the impact duration law, thus; NO+Ga 2 =]SrOCL and NOCL+ 
K'0~2N0C1. The velocity constants for each stage of the reaction 
are in agreement with those deduced from the law of mass action 
and the temperature coefficients agree with the requirements of the 
reaction velocity isochore. The compound NOGIg cannot be formed 
by the interaction of nitrosyl chloride and chlorine, but only from 
mtric o:dde and chlorine; it is extremely unstable, and the equili- 
bnum of the reaction by which it is formed lies very close to the left- 
hand side of the equation above. The heat of formation of nitrosyl 
dicHonde is 7000 cals. f-4-700'i a.-nfl i+a ^ 



aaxij. , respeouveiv. The 

this investigation show that all reactions of a higher order 
than tihe second which tahe place in dilute systems of liquids or 
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gases may be considered as superimposed reactions of' the first 
or second order. A. R. P. 

Chemical Reactions in the Glow Discharge. A. Glnther- 
SCHULZE EleUrochem., 1924, 30, 386— 391).— The normal 
cathode fall in mixtures of gases which do not interact can be 
calculated by the mixture rule, but in gases which react with each 
other the curve has a pronounced hump above the line joining the 
values for each individual gas. The height of this hump in mixtures 
of oxygen and hydrogen and of oxygen and nitrogen is proportional 
to the reaction velocity, which is itself proportional to the strength 
of the current and is independent of the gas pressure. This is 
explained in the case of the oxygen-hydrogen reaction by the 
assumption that the reaction is induced by the hydrogen which is 
decomposed into reactive H+ and H~ atoms by the discharge ; the 
critical potential of this decomposition is 17*2 volts in the discharge 
zone and about 8*8 volts outside it. Nitrogen and oxygen react only 
slightly in the glow discharge, whilst nitrogen and hydrogen do not 
react at all; in fact, ammonia is completely decomposed by the 
discharge. A. R. P. 

Thermal Theory of Gas Ignition by Electric Sparks. J. D. 
Morgan {FMl.Mag.^ 1925, [vi],49,323 — 336). — ^Ignition depends on 
the raising of a sufficient volume of the combustible gas to a sufficiently 
high temperature. The incendivity of capacity sparks is, in general, 
greater than that of inductance sparks. The incendivity of capacity 
sparks depends on the shape and relative position of the electrodes 
in a manner to be expected. The energy required for ignition of a 
given gas by low- voltage inductance sparks is constant over a wide 
range of values of self-inductance and current, so long as the deviation 
of the spark is constant. There is no ^fierence between the 
incendivity of inductance sparks produced in direct and alternating 
current circuits. Experiments on the ignition of highly inflammable 
solids by means of short, hot wires shows that the energy required 
for ignition increases with diminution of rate of heating. Over a 
wide range, a Imear relation exists between the energy and the time 
during which it is supplied. 0. W. B. 

Limits for the Propagation of Flame in Inflammable 
Gas-Air Mixtures. III. Efect of Temperature on the 
Limits. A. G. White {J. CUm. Soc., 1925, 127, 672— 6^).— On 
the assumption that the ignition temperature of a gas mixture at 
lower-limit concentrations is practically independent of the concen- 
tration of the inflammable gas, the lower composition limits for 
the downward propagation of flame in certain mixtures of air 
and combustible gas have been determined as previously described 
(T., 1922, 121, 1244). The temperature-concentration curves for 
the upper and lower limits are practically linear, but for acetylene 
and ethylene the upper-limit concentration figures increase very 
rapidly at the higher temperatures. Except for hydrogen, the 
theoretical flame temperature remained approximately constant 
throughout the whole temperature range at the lower concentration 

20 * 
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limit. The upper limits for mixtures of methane and air determined 
in a narrow tube increase less rapidly with temperature than those 
determined in a wide tube; this mixture, also, yields practically 
the same results for horizontal as for downward propagation of 
flame. S. K. T. 

Movement of Flame in Closed Vessels. 0. C. be C. Ellis and 
R. V. Wheeler (J. Chem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 76^767).— By means 
of the apparatus already described (this voL, ii, 590) the assump- 
tions made by Wheeler (T., 1918, 113, 840) and by Mallard and Le 
Ohatelier {Ann. Mines, 1883, [viu], 4, 379) regarding the propagation 
of flames in closed spherical vessels are confirmed experimentally. 
The rate of development of pressure in such experiments is retarded 
when ignition takes place at the bottom of the sphere instead of the 
centre; the maximum pressure attained, also, is less. S. K. T. 

Thermal Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide. H. S. 
Hirst (/. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 657 — 671).— The thermal decom- 
position of nitrogen pentoxide is shown to be probably a true 
unimolecular reaction. The measured velocity coefficient agrees 
with that obtained by Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249); 
the values found at low initial pressures are not in accordance with 
Bodenstein’s theory (A,, 1923, ii, 303). No inhibitor of the reaction 
was discovered; the temperature coefficient is very large (300% 
velocity increase for 10° rise) so that there is probably no waU 
effect. The decomposition of pure nitrogen pentoxide at 80° is 
practically instantaneous (cf. Daniels, Wuh, and Karrer, A., 1923, 
ii, 24). S. K. T. 

Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. VIII. Velocity 
of Formation of certain Quaternary Ammonium Salts. H, 
McCombeb, H. M. Roberts, and H. A. Yarborough ( J. Ghem^ Soc., 
1925, 127, 753 — 759). — Measurements of the velocity of formation, 
h, of quaternary ammonium salts in three different solvent pairs 
confirm the authors’ previous suggestion that when h is a dis- 
continuous function of the composition of the solvent the solvent 
complex undergoes further complex formation with one of the 
reactants or reaction products. Addition of that solvent in which 
the reaction proceeds more slowly causes a large decrease in h 
except in the case of mixtures of acetone and benzene. S. K. T. 

Bromometric Investigations. H. P. Kaufmann and E. 
HAHSE3sr-ScHMii)T {Arch. Pham., 1925, 263, 32—50). — ^In addition 
to a general review of the literature, the following new observations 
are recorded. The stability of bromine solutions (0*1 A') depends 
on the nature of the solvent. Thus, in carbon tetrachloride there 
is a loss of only 1% after 56 days ; in acetic acid the decrease in 
strength is slightly greater; in carbon disulphide or chloroform 
it is about 22% in the same time; in methyl or ethyl alcohol, the 
strength falls rapidly at first, but afterwards less quickly, so that 
ultixnately no further change takes place. In the two alcohols, 
7*4^{j and 67%, respectively, of the active bromine disappears in 
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the first day. These rates are for the anhydrous solvents ; when 
water is present the action is more rapid. The formation of acid 
inhibits further action, and, in the case of the alcohols, the addition 
of certain bromides has the same effect. Thus, if sodium or lithium 
bromide (12 equivalents) be added to a 0-lN solution of bromine 
in methyl alcohol a very stable preparation is obtained, only 3% 
of the active bromine having disappeared after 56 days. Calcium 
bromide is not so active ; zinc and stannous bromides are almost 
indifferent ; ferric bromide facilitates the interaction of the bromine 
and the alcohol. Ethyl alcohol solutions are similarly stabilised, 
but not so effectively. It is recommended, therefore, to use as a 
standard a O*li\^-solution of bromine in methyl alcohol saturated 
with sodium bromide. 

Various substitutive and additive reactions were investigated. 
Hexane is not attacked by bromine (O-lV-solution) in darkness 
in carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, or methyl alcohol 
(as above), and in daylight with measurable rapidity onl}’^ in carbon 
tetrachloride. With sahcylic acid, substitution takes place (the 
dibromo derivative being formed) slowly in carbon tetrachloride 
either in daylight or darkness, more rapidly in methyl alcohol, but 
here again exposure to daylight or to the light of a mercury vapour 
lamp scarcely accelerates the interaction. ocp-Di-iodoethylene 
(Kaufmann and Utzel, A., 1922, i, 213) reacts rapidly with bromine 
in carbon tetrachloride when the mixture is illuminated, but in 
darkness scarcely at aU. Cinnamic acid takes up two atomic 
proportions of bromine (from a OdA-solution) in 1 hour in carbon 
tetrachloride, 3 hours in carbon disulphide, 24 hours in acetic acid, 
and 24 hours in methyl alcohol (containing sodium bromide). 
The rate of addition is affected by the presence of water in the 
methyl alcohol, and by light, particularly in the case of the carbon 
tetrachloride. Linseed oil takes up bromine additively only in 
darkness from carbon tetrachloride solution ; when the solution is 
illuminated substitution reactions also take place. In methyl 
alcohol, however, there is only addition, and no substitution, either 
in light or darkness. 

The application of these findings to the determination of the end 
in keto-enol mixtures, and to the determination of '' iodine- 
numbers ’’ is discussed. W. A. S. 

Hydrolysis of Iodine as Measured by the Iodine Electrode. 
H. D. Murray (J. Chem. 8oc., 1925, 127, 882 — 885). — ^The diatomic 
iodine molecule is assumed to give two oppositely charged ions; 
hydrolysis then follows from the reaction I*+E[ 20 =H*+HIO. 
There is in the solution between the iodine and hypoiodous acid 
molecules and the ions H’, I", I', and I/, an equilibrium which is 
derivable from the mass-action laws : [I*][I']/[l 2 ]= ; [I'][l 2 l/[l 3 ']= 
5 [I*][OH']/[HIO]=jS^ 3 . Hence under conditions where any 
hydrogen iodide formed is largely dissociated, 

The value of K was measured by means of an iodine-iodide electrode. 
The normal potential of the iodine electrode at 25® was found to be 

20*— 2 
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0*6204 volt; the value in O-liV-sulphuric acid was 0*6829 volt. 
At 25° the value of K-j^ was 0*97 x 10"®, and 3*2 x 10"^®. W. T. 

Velocity of Ester Formation. P. Petre3s:ko-Kritsohenko, 
W. Bogatsky, and N. Lijbman {Z, physihal. Ghem,, 1925, 115, 
289 — 302). — The velocity constants of the reactions between the 
fchowing alcohols and acids, in benzene solution, at 100°, have been 
determined : ethyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, tert.-hutyl alcohol, 
benzyl alcohol, benzhydrol, triphenylcarbinol ; acetic acid, trichloro- 
acetic acid, hydrochloric acid. The generally accepted view that 
the velocity is greatest with primary and least with tertiary alcohols 
is correct only for the reactions with acetic acid. In each series of 
alcohols, the velocity constant for the reaction with trichloroacetic 
acid is greatest with primary and least with secondary alcohols ; 
with hydrochloric acid the velocity constant is greatest for tertiary 
and least for primary alcohols. L. P. G. 

Thermal Decomposition of Derivatives of Ethyl Oxalacetate. 
A Unimolecular Reaction. B. L. Watson (Proc, Boy, Soc., 1925, 
A, 108, 132 — 153). — ^The thermal decomposition of ethyl ethoxy- 
oxalaxjetate, oxalpropionate, and oxalsuccinate between 140° and 
200° as represented by the equation, C 02 Et*C 0 'CB[R*C 02 Et=: 
CO+COgEt-CHR'COgEt, follows the unimolecular law. Ethyl 
oxalacetate itself also loses carbon monoxide in accordance with this 
equation, but a simultaneous condensation process occurs at the 
temperatures investigated. The decomposition of ethyl phenyl- 
oxalacetate is autocatalytic. The above changes are practically 
unaffected by solvents or acids. These investigations are shown 
to afford no evidence in support of the radiation theory as developed 
by Lewis and Perrin. Various theoretical considerations are 
discussed. J. S. C. 

Kinetics of the Reaction between the Halogens and 
Saturated Aliphatic Ketones in Dilute Aqueous Solution. 
P. 0. Rice and C. P. Pryling (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 379 — 
384). — Chlorine, bromine, and iodine react with acetone in dilute 
aqueous solution with the same velocity and have the same tempera- 
ture coefficient of velocity, supporting the view that the mechanism 
of the reaction consists of a slow reaction between acetone and 
hydrogen ion followed by a rapid reaction involving the halogen. 
Knacoiin and iodine react with less than half this velocity but all 
other ketones investigated react at the same, or at a greater rate. 
Hiis does not support the hypothesis that the slow change is 
an enolisation of the ketone. The reactions between different 
ketones and iodine all have the same temperature coefficient. 

L. J. H. 

Velocity of the Addition of Hydrogen Chloride to Quinone 
in Methyl Alcohol. Ebert (Z. Elektrochem., 1925, 31, 209; 
cf. this voL, ii, 408).— A correction; log ifc=l*1604-loerH + 14- 
log [a"]-.1.61{[H-]+[Cl"])^. N.H.H 
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Kinetics of Hsemog-lobin. III. Velocity with which 
Oxygen combines with Reduced Haemoglobin. H. Habtridge 
and P. J. W. Roughton {Ptoc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 107, 654^683). — 
The investigation deals with (1) the order of the reaction, (2) the 
relation between the velocity-coejfficients and the equilibrium- 
constant, and (3) the effect of psj temperature, light, and salt 
content upon the reaction- velocity. The methods adopted were 
similar to those used in studying the rate of dissociation of oxy- 
hsemoglobin (cf. A., 1923, ii, 746). The velocity of reaction 
was independent of the methods of preparation of the solutions. 
The measurement, at different cross-sections of the velocity appara- 
tus, was made by means of the reversion spectroscope. The time 
for half completion of the reaction was between 0-01 and 0*001 
second. By comparing the results obtained with two widely different 
rates of flow, the velocity apparatus was shown to be adequate for 
dealing with such high velocities. The velocity coefficients with 
different concentrations of reactants at pn 7 and at 10 to 11 
showed the reaction to be bimolecular. A further test of the 
correctness of the equation ef( 02 Hb)/t^^=ibi( 02 )(Hb)— ^(OgHb) was 
obtained by comparing the value of the equilibrium constant, as 
calculated from the dissociation curve, with that obtained from the 
ratio of the two velocity coefficients. The experiments showed that 
the dissociation curve, in dilute solution, is of a hyperbolic character, 
and that the quotient of the velocity coefficients is equal, within 
the limits of error, to the equilibrium constant. Change of salt 
concentration, hydrogen-ion concentration, or of temperature was 
found to have no marked effect on the reaction velocity. The low 
temperature coefficient both at pn 7 and jps 10 (little more than unity 
for 10° rise) suggested that the reaction might be a photochemical 
one, but experiment showed that this is not so. In view of the small 
effect of -pn on the effect of on the equilibrium constant must 
be mainly ascribed to its influence on the reduction velocity 
coefficient. The possible existence of aggregates in solution is 
discussed, and it is concluded that the presence of such aggregates 
will not affect the velocity of oxygen uptake so long as the part of 
the hsemochromogen grouping which combines with oxygen is 
sharply localised and far removed from the part of the grouping 
which forms aggregates. The low temperature coefficient of the 
reaction may be explained by assuming that every collision of oxygen 
with this localised portion results in combination. L. L. B. 

Space Velocity of Trajisformation of the Modifications of 
Sulphur. W. Feaenkel and W. Goez (Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 
144, 45 — 59).— Assuming that transformation originates at a number 
of points and spreads outwards from them with constant linear 
velocity (at the same temperature and for the same substance), it is 
shown that the amount of substance changed in unit time increases 
with the square of the time, until the boundaries of the changed 
areas meet ; the transformation velocity becomes constant and 
finally diminishes. The curve for total amount of substance 
changed thus rises at first with the third power of the time, gradually 
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flattens, and then falls ; the S-cnrve is accepted as the characteristic 
of a true transformation in and throughout the solid phase. The 
volume-time diagrams, plotted by aid of the air dilatometer, for 
the change monoclinic to rhombic sulphur at temperatures some- 
•what above normal and for rhombic to monoclinic at 100°, conform 
to this curve. The temperature for maximum formation of trans- 
formation centres in supercooled monoclinic sulphur was found to 
be —20°; the change to the rhombic form was also observed 
microscopically, being inaugurated by means of carbon disulphide 
or rhombic crystals, and the linear velocity measured. S. I. L. 

Transformation Velocity of Ammonium Nitrate. A. 
SiEVERTS (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1925, 144, 60 — 63). — ^The characteristic 
S-curve for transformation throughout a solid (cf. preceding 
abstract) was obtained, and the transformation temperature of 32*1° 
observed by Early and Lowry confirmed (T., 1919, 115, 1387). 

S. I. L. 

Theoretical Force and Co-volume of Explosives. E. 
Burlot {OompL rend,, 1924, 179, 968 — 970). — ^The experimental 
values of / do not agree with those calculated from the formula 
/=PjjFoT/273, the discrepancy being as great as 22% in the case 
of ballistite. The differences are attributed to the cooling of the 
gas by the walls of the bomb and the fact that a given pressure 
which is developed within a few thousandths of a second has not 
the same crushing efleot as when the pressure is developed slowly. 

H. J. E. 

Theoretical Force of Explosives. H. Le Chatelibb {Cornet, 
rend., 1924, 179, 971 — 972 ; cf. Mallard and Le Chatelier, A., 1883, 
ii, 542, 844; 1884, ii, 549). — ^Burlot’s experiments show that the 
values determined by Mallard and Le Chatelier for some specific 
heats should be modified, but sufiicient data are not yet available 
for fixing the new values. The errors are in part due to the assump- 
tion that the specific heat of a gas is independent of the pressure, 
but at low temperatures, when internal pressures are not negligible, 
this is not the case. Errors in the methods of pressure measurement 
are also indicated, but these to some extent counteract each other 

H. J. E. 

Rate of Dehydration in the System Water-Alumina. M. 
Gtjichard {Bull, Soc, chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 381— 389).— Determina- 
tion of the constitution and nature of hydrates, by determination 
of constant weight at constant temperature, is inapplicable in the 
case of the hydrates of alumina and other gelatinous substances 
in which some or all of the contained water is adsorbed. However, 
curves showing the rate of dehydration with constantly increasing 
temperature ^erentiate between combined and adsorbed water. 
Alumina obtained by precipitation in the cold undoubtedly contains 
chemically combined water, and evidence is obtained for the existence 
iof the hydrates Al203,3H20 and Al203,2H20. Alumina from 
boiln^ solutions contains only adsorbed water. The catalytic 
activity of altiinina in promoting chemical processes involving the 
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removal of the elements of water appears to be purely an adsorption 
phenomenon. J. S. 0. 

Rapidity of Dehydration at Increasing Temperature. 
M. GxncHARD {Bull. Soc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 62 — 67), — On dehydr- 
ating precipitates at a slowly increasing temperature, a period of 
constant weight is obtained for. a time for each definite hydrate, 
whilst adsorbed water is driven off continuously. The method is 
superior to that of dehydration at constant temperature in that it 
avoids recording false equilibria due to the rate of loss in water 
decreasing with the water content in cases of absorbed water. 

L. J. H. 

Decomposition of Malic Acid by Sulphuric Acid. E. L. 
Whitpord (J. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1925, 47, 953 — 968). — ^The decom- 
position of active and inactive malic acid by 100% sulphuric acid 
is a unimolecular reaction and is uninfluenced by the nature of the 
walls of the containing vessel. The reaction is greatly inhibited 
by water, many sulphates (especially those of sodium, potassium, 
and silver), acetic acid, dimethylpyrone, and large amounts of 
sulphur trioxide ; dissolved hydrogen chloride and copper sulphate 
have no influence. The logarithm of the velocity constant is a 
linear function of the ‘‘ molality ’’ of the inhibitor, as is also the 
case for formic and oxalic acids (cf. Schierz, A., 1923, ii, 230 ; Lichty, 
A., 1907, ii, 445; 1909, ii, 38). The temperature coefiScient of 
the reaction is large (3'72) and falls off slightly when water is 
added in increasing amounts (cf, Dhar, A., 1924, ii, 746). It is 
suggested that the reaction proceeds as follows ; C4He05+H2S04:^ 
046^05, H;2S04^^H2S04-fC0+H20+C3H403 (formylacetic acid). 
The action of inhibitors is completely explained on Taylor’s theory 
of negative catalysis (A., 1923, ii, 399). S. K. T. 

Velocities of CrystaDisation of Gypsum and Preparation 
of a Plaster of Great Resistance to Compression. L. Chasse- 
VENT {Compt. rend., 1925, 1^, 1029 — 1031 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 483). — 
By means of measurements of the electrical conductivity of the 
solution, the velocities of crystallisation of CaS04,2H20 from 
supersaturated solution have been determined at temperatures 
from 16® to 80®. The velocity of crystallisation falls as the tempera- 
ture approaches 60®, above which temperature seeding the solution 
with the dihydrate is practically without effect. If the solution is 
supersaturated with respect to CaSO4,0-5H2O at these temperatures, 
crystallisation is rapid to a point between the solubilities of the two 
hydrates and then proceeds extremely slowly. A plaster of high 
density (2-18) and great hardness is obtained by mixing plaster 
of Paris with the amount of water theoretically necessary for pro- 
duction of the dihydrate, compressing the mass at 80®, and then 
allowing it to set at laboratory temperature. G. M. B. 

EflEect of Various Factors upon the Velocity of Crystal- 
lisation of Substances from Solution. J. D. Jenkins (J, 
Amer. Ghem. 80 c., 1926, 47, 903 — ^922). — ^The velocity of crystallisa- 
tion at 0® of solutions of carbamide and of naphthalene in methyl 
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alcohol was investigated by a thermoraetric and by a rapid refracto- 
metric method. The presence of collodion strongly inhibits the 
crystallisation of naphthalene and converts it from a process of the 
first into one of the second order ; it also suppresses deposition on 
the (110) faces of the crystals, thus causing elongation to a needle 
form. Addition of water (up to 13%) and of benzene (7%) has 
practically no influence. No inhibitors were found for the crystalli- 
sation of carbamide from methyl alcohol; above a certain point, 
increase in the amount of initial supersaturation causes an increase 
in the rate of crystallisation, possibly because of the spontaneous 
formation of fine crystals at the time of seeding. 

The velocity coefficient h, for the crystallisation of carbamide 
from mixed and pure solvents is related to the viscosity, of the 
latter by the relation : fe 770 ’ 5 &=rconstant ; this expression is not in 
harmony with the diflusion explanation of crystallisation. The 
results, generally, indicate that the influence of inhibitors is not due 
to capillary action, but to the formation of stable adsorption 
complexes (cf . Marc, A., 1912, ii, 336). The influence of temperature 
on the velocity of crystallisation of acetanilide from two different 
solvents is accounted for by the lower viscosities of the media at 
the higher temperature. 

Lactose hydrate crystallises only slowly from water because of its 
slow formation in solution; the process is greatly accelerated by a 
little ammonia. Preliminary experiments with ammonium nitrate in 
various solvents indicate that the velocity of solution tends to be 
more susceptible to the viscosity of the medium than the velocity 
of crystallisation, though other factors also intervene. 

A solvate compound of carbamide, (NH 2 ) 2 CO,CE 3 *OH, was 
isolated as rhomb-shaped plates, unstable above 10®, winch rapidly 
lost methyl alcohol in the air. S. K. T. 

Emetics of Cellulose Production. S. Arkhenitjs {Z, Elehtrc- 
chem.^ 1924, 30 , 375 — 376). — Comparative tests on the solubility 
of the cellulose and encrustants of wood in the usual technical 
solvents — sodium hydroxide, sodium sulphide, and ‘‘ sulphate 
liquor ” — show that the reactions are unimolecular. The cellulose 
and the encrustants appear to be converted into soluble inter- 
mediate compounds with great velocity and the reaction constants 
of these depend on the concentration of the solution and on the 
temperature, the encrustants dissolving much more rapidly than 
the cellulose at the lower temperatures. Sodium sulphide retards 
solution of the cellulose and increases the rate of solution of the 
encrustants. [Ci. P., 1925, 395.] A. R. P. 

Ckirrosioa Phenomena in Aluminium. E. Maass and W. 
WiEBEBHOi/p {Z, MetaUk.y 1926, 115 — 121). — Aluminium is more 
readily attacked by alkaline Solutions than by acids of equivalent 
strength, but in neither case is the rate of solution dependent on 
&e concentration of the hydroayl or hydrogen ions, although it 

markedly influenced by the nature of the other ions present as it 
fe in solutions of neutral salts. Of the cations, potassium has the 
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greatest accelerating action, followed by sodium, ammonium, 
calcium, and magnesium. Of the anions, chloride is the most 
corrosive, producing generally a loosely-adherent oxide deposit 
and severe local pitting. Sulphates and nitrates, on the other hand, 
have only a slight corrosive action as a more tenacious deposit of 
hydroxide is usually formed in these solutions. Carbonates are 
almost as strongly corrosive as the corresponding hydroxides. The 
rate of attack of aluminium by 0-1.^-acids decreases with the acid in 
the following order : sulphurous, hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, 
oxalic, acetic, tartaric acids ; except in the case of sulphurous acid, 
where no action is visible, the corrosion is uniformly accompanied 
by the evolution of hydrogen from the surface of the metal. With 
alkalis, the gradual formation of a protective coating slowly retards 
corrosion. Pure water has no action on aluminium, but a slight 
attack occurs when a current is passed between two aluminium 
electrodes. Hydrogen peroxide rapidly destroys a sheet of the 
metal, [Of. B., June 26th.] A. E. P. 

Reaction between Potassium Persulphate and Potassium 
Iodide in Gelatin Sols. S. 0. Eawling and J. W. Glassett ( J. 
Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 414 — 120). — ^The reaction between 
potassium persulphate and potassium iodide to give potassium 
sulphate and iodine is accelerated by the presence of gelatin. Some 
of the iodine liberated reacts with the gelatin. The accelerating 
effect is not due to the influence of catalysts present as impurities 
in the gelatin. The acceleration is increased to a maximum by 
acids and decreased by alkalis. Acceleration still occurs when the 
gelatin is at its isoelectric point and also when the solutions are kept 
at 39®, so that the effect is not due to the gel form. The acceleration 
is either caused by an organic catalyst in the gelatin or by adsorption 
of the reacting ions on the gelatin particles. M. B. D. 

Autoxidatiou and Anti-oxygenic Action. XVI. Location 
of the Catalytic Property in the Oxidisahle Part of the 
Molecule of the Catalyst. G. Moueetj, G. Dueraisse, and P. 
Lotte (Compt rcTid,, 1925, 180, 993 — 998; cf. A., 1924, ii, 841). — 
Comparative experiments on the autoxidation of furfuraldehyde, 
acraldehyde, heptaldehyde, benzaldehyde, styrene, and turpentine 
in the presence of small quantities of various sulphur compounds 
show that in general the catalytic action of a molecule R"S*R' is 
greatly diminished or entirely suppressed if the oxidised form 
R'SOg'E' be substituted. Thus the autoxidation of furfuraldehyde 
is inhibited by traces of methyl, ethyl, or phenyl sulphides, or of 
propane- i^-diethylthiol, whilst dimethyl- and diethyl-sulphones, 
diphenyl sulphoxide, sulphonal, and trional have no such effect. 
On the other hand, in the case of the autoxidation of acraldehyde, the 
positive catal 3 rfcic action of methyl and ethyl sulphides and the 
negative action of propane-p-diethylthiol are both practically sup- 
pressed when the corresponding sulphones are substituted for the 
parent sulphides. The conclusion is reached that the catalytic 
activity is due to the oxidisability of the sulphur atom in the active 
substances. G. M. B. 
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Classification of Reactions Taking Place in the Presence of 
a Contact Substance. W. Swientoslawski (J. Ghim. pTiys., 
1925, 22, 73 — 76). — ^Theoretical. Reactions in the presence of a 
contact substance are divided into two classes according as equili- 
brium is attained or not. If the reacting substances are in contact 
with the catalyst for a time sufficient to establish equilibrium, the 
final state is independent both of the nature of the catalyst and of 
the series of reactions by which the equilibrium is established. 
If, however, the substances are removed from the catalyst before 
equilibrium is attained, the products of reaction may differ both 
qualitatively and quantitatively according to the particular catalyst 
and the exact nature of the intermediate reactions. W. H.-R. 

Theory of the Catal 3 rtic Surface. H. S. Taylor {Proc, Boy, 
Soc,, 1925, A, 108, 105 — 111). — ^Previous investigations (A., 1924, 
ii, 668) lead to the conclusion that some modification of the Lang- 
muir concept (A., 1922, ii, 629) is necessary. The concept of the 
catal 3 ^c surface to which the varying capacity of the surface to 
adsorb and to promote cataljrtic change has led is set forth in refer- 
ence to the action of metallic nickel in effecting catal 3 d}ic hydrogena- 
tion. Whilst X-ray examination shows that metallic catalysts 
possess the definite lattice structure of the crystalline material, there 
are, on the surface, groups of atoms in which the crystallisation 
process is incomplete. The surface is to be regarded as composed 
of atoms in varied degrees of saturation by neighbouring metal 
atoms, varying from those one degree less saturated than interior 
atoms to those which are held to the solid surface by a single con- 
straint only, and it is by this constraint alone that these outermost 
atoms differ from gaseous metal atoms. These atoms can attach 
to themselves or adsorb three molecules, the linking between which 
and the nickel atom is identical with that obtaining in nickel 
carbonyl. This concept introduces a mechanism whereby both 
constituents of a hydrogenation process may be attached to one 
nickel atom and obviates the necessity, inherent in the Langmuir 
scheme, of having both reactants adsorbed on adjacent elementary 
spaces. The idea of metallic atoms detached to varying extents 
from the normal crystal lattice is in harmony with observations on 
such catalytic surfaces. The phenomenon of catalyst-poisoning is 
discussed. The amount of surface which is active catalytically is 
determined by the nature of the catalysed reaction. J. S. C. 

Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. XII. Particles of a 
Catalyst which participate in Chemical Change- E. F. 
Armstroistg and T. P. Hilditch {Froc, Boy. Soc,, 1925, A, 108, 
111— 120).— The results of investigations on the toxic action of the 
mucilaginous and other impurities of whale oil on nickel catalyst 
during hydrogenation accord excellently with the views of Taylor 
(preceding abstract). The points at which isolated or semi-isolated 
nickel atoms are supposed to exist correspond with the “ active 
patches” previously suggested by the present authors {Trans, 
FaraSay Spo., 1922, 17, 670). The inactivation of the catalyst 
by means of impurity depends on the covering up of the active 
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particles by toxic material, the active patches being thus rendered 
inaccessible to unsaturated compound or hydrogen. Taylor^s views 
are critically discussed and extended. The attraction between the 
unsaturated organic molecule and unsaturated nickel atom is held 
to be strong enough to loosen the nickel atom from its adjacent 
atom or atoms so that when catai3rtie change actually occurs the 
nickel atom loses all contact with its neighbours. For the moment, 
there may exist, actually apart from the solid surface, a combination 
of nickel, unsaturated compound, and probably hydrogen as well. 
This is a much more definite conception of the intermediate 
complex ’ * than has yet been advanced. The relative roles played by 
imsaturated compound and hydrogen are discussed, and it is shown 
that the theoretical postulates advanced are in agreement with 
experiment. J. S. C. 

Catalytic Reactions at Solid Surfaces. XlII. Some Factors 
Controlling Selective Hydrogenation : Terpene Derivatives. 
E. F . Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch (Proc, Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 
121 — ^131). — Previous work on the subject is reviewed in an attempt 
to connect the process of selective hydrogenation with some deter- 
mining factor relative to the association between unsaturated com- 
pound and the acting atom of the metal (cf . preceding abstract). The 
normal comse is the complete hydrogenation of any unsaturated 
system which has become definitely associated with an active atom 
of metal, and hence when selective hydrogenation of a diethylenic 
substance occurs one unsaturated centre only is associated with the 
metal at the moment catalytic change occurs. The extent to which 
factors other than unsatiiration itseh control the selective nature 
of the process is indicated by observations on the hydrogenation of 
aci(fe instead of esters, the predominating affinity between the acid 
radical and the metal exerting a marked influence on the develop- 
ment of association between the latter and the ethylene groups. 
The work of Lebedev, Kobliansky, and Yakubchik (this vol., i, 350) 
shows that the rate of hydrogenation of various ethylene derivatives 
depends on the degree of substitution, and that in binary mixtures 
of substances each containing an ethylene linking, the less highly 
substituted is hydrogenated in preference to the other. Applying 
the latter generalisation to previous observations on the course of 
hy(ikogenation of various ter^ne derivatives (A., 1922, ii, 41), the 
positions of the ethylene linkings in a number of these substances 
have been fixed. J. S. 0. 

S3mthesis of Water over Nickel and Copper Catalysts. 

A. T. Larson andF. E. Smith (J, Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1925, 47, 346 — 

355 ; cf. Pease and Taylor, A., 1922, ii, 148, 701). — ^The synthesis of 
water over reduced nickel is essentially similar to that over copper. 
In each case, a stable oxide is formed which retards the catalytic 
action. The essentially catalytic reaction appears to be of the 
nature of an alternate oxidation and reduction. L. J. H. 

Activity of Contact Substances. I, Catalytic Synthesis of 
Water by the Platinum Metals and their Alloys. H. Remy and 

B. SOHAEEFER (Z. auorg. Ohem., 1924, 136, 149— 183),— Theoatalytic 
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activity of the platinum metals and their binary alloys with each other 
has been compared by passing a volume of a diluted mixture of 2 vols. 
of hydrogen and 1 vol. of oxygen over the metal until a visible amount 
of water was produced. The activity of the catalyst was markedly 
influenced by previous treatment with oxygen or hydrogen alone. 
After exposure to oxygen, the' activity of the metals decreased in the 
order : iridium, palladium, platinum, whilst osmium, ruthenium, and 
rhodium were inactive, ^ter exposure to hydrogen, the activity 
witibi mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen diluted with excess of hydro- 
gen decreased in the order : osmium, iridium, platinum, rhodium, 
whilst ruthenium and palladium were inactive, whereas when 
the diluent was nitrogen the corresponding order was : osmium, 
platinum, palladium, rhodium, whilst ruthenium and iridium were 
inactive. On the other hand, alloys of the metals behaved quite 
differently; thus in the last-named case osmium-platinum alloys 
were only very slightly active, although each metal separately was 
very active, and rhodium-ruthenium alloys were exceedingly active, 
although rhodium itself was only slightly active and ruthenium, 
alone, inactive. Addition of ruthenium to palladium or iridium 
and exposure of the alloys to hydrogen results in greatly increased 
activity. A. R. P. 

Influence of Gas Content on Catalysis with Platinum. G. 
KIb (Z, physihal. Chem,, 1925, 115, 224—232). — ^A method of form- 
ing deposits of platinum-black by electrical dispersion of the metal 
in atmospheres of different gases is described. The rate of catal 3 rtio 
decomposition of formic acid was studied. The activity was 
inhibil^ if the atmosphere in which dispersion took place contained 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, or oxygen, the inhibiting effect due to 
oxygen being greatest and that due to hydrogen least ; nitrogen has 
no effect on the activity. Platinum-black prepared in a hydrogen 
or carbon monoxide atmosphere can be activate by pumping away 
the gas, or, in the case of hydrogen, by the action of atmospheric 
oxygen or of ozone. The electrode potentials, against dilute sul- 
phuric and formic acids, of specimens of platinum-black saturated 
with hydrogen are displaced in the noble direction if the metal is 
inactive, the displacement being the greatest with the most inactive 
preparations (ef. Hofmann and Ebert, A., 1917, ii, 25). L. F. G. 

Interactiou of Hydrogen and Carbon Dioxide on the Surface 
of Platinum. 0. R. Reuchabi) and C. N. Hinshelwoob (J. 
Chem. Soe,^ 1925, 127, 806 — 811). — ^The interaction of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen has been investigated from 870® to 1122®. The 
reaction was made irreversible by the absorption of the water formed, 
and was shown to go to completion ; the product consisted entirely 
of carbon monoxide. With a constant pressure of carbon dioxide, 
the rate was found to be proportional to the pressure of hydrogen, 
at least up to 300 mm. When the pressure of hydrogen is kept 
constant, the rate is at first proportional to the pressure of carbon 
dioxide, and then passes through a maximum when the pressure 
of carbon dioxide is about double that * of hydrogen. Carbon mon- 
oxide has only a slight retarding influence. The course of, the 
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reaction is nearly unimolecular when the gases are present in 
equimolecular proportions. The rate of reaction increases 2»85 
times for 100° rise in temperature. The poisoning effect of carbon 
dioxide at high pressure points to its strong adsorption, which, 
however, is not the case, hydrogen being much more strongly 
adsorbed. It is therefore assum^ that the catalytic activity is 
localised in certain active points, and the relative adsorbability of the 
gases on the active points bears no relation to that on the total 
surface. The results obtained are in accordance with the equation 
d[GO]ldt=k[K2](T{l--<r), where cr is the fraction of the active surface 
covered with carbon dioxide. W. T. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia. P. Pascal and E. 
DECARRrfeBE (Mem. Poudres, 1924, 21, 68 — 86). — ^The temperature 
at which oxidation begins depends on the form of the platinum 
catalyst, but not on the ammonia content or velocity of the gas; 
These temperatures are 145° for corrugated platinum foil, 170° for 
^oil crumpled into pellets, 240° for wire gauze, and 240° for wire in 
plug form. The yield of nitrogen oxides increases to a maximum 
with increasing temperature, then falls, and is negligible above 900°. 
With increasing curvature of the catalytic surface, the optimum 
temperature rises steadily from 650° to 775°, and the maximum yield 
sinks from 100% to 75 — 80%. Thus, pellets of crumpled foil are 
better than wire, and spongy platinum on a soluble support is the 
least advantageous. In the case of pellets, the yield is slightly 
increased by increasing the proportion of oxygen in the air, an 
optimum content being about 25% of oxygen. Ammonia losses 
are due principally to formation of nitrogen, apart from cases in 
which oxidation is only partial owing to too low a temperature or 
imperfect contact with the catalyst. W. T. K. B. 

Influence of Gaseous Impurities on the Yield in the Catalyrtic 
Oxidation of Ammonia. P. Pascal and E. Decarriere {Mem, 
Poudres, 1924, 21, 87 — 105). — ^Hydrogen sulphide causes a pro- 
gressive decline in activity of the platinum catalyst proportional to 
the quantity of the impurity present, the activity gradually increas- 
ing again when the impurity is removed. Acetylene differs from 
hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen phosphide (cf. J.S.CJ,, 1922, 
214a, 291a) in causing a momentary increase in 3 deld followed by a 
decrease depending in extent on the absolute quantity of impurity 
that has passed over the catalyst. The 3 ?ield continues to decrease 
even when the actual proportion of acetylene present is diminished 
and for some time after all acetylene has been eliminated. The 
main cause of the decreased 3 rield with hydrogen sulphide and 
acetylene is the rise in temperature due to the combustion of the 
impurity. W. T. K. B. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact with 
Platinum-Palladium Alloys. E. Decarriere {Bulk Soc, chim^y 
1925, [iv], 37, 412—421; cf. A., 1919, ii, 463; 1924, ii, 169).— The 
catalytic oxidation of ammonia by air in presence of platinum- 
palladium alloys containing 0-5% and 5%, respectively, of palladium 
has been investigated at various temperatures. Although the 
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efficiencies of the alloys as catalysts are somewhat reduced after their 
first employment, the effect is fairly small in the case of high (8 — 
10%) concentrations of ammonia; the alloy containing 0-5% of 
palladium is preferred to platinum. [Cf. B., 1925, 352.] 

J. S. C. 

Efficiency of Catalysts [in Oxidation of Ammonia]. A. T. 
SCHLCESING {Mem. Poudres, 1924, 21, 106 — 126). — The yield 
is expressed by the ratio of the quantity of nitric acid produced to 
that theoretically obtainable from the ammonia in the gas before 
passing over the catalyst, both being expressed in terms of the same 
volume of nitrogen present. Samples may be taken before and after 
being passed over the catalyst by means of evacuated bottles, but 
a bette arrangement is to remove a steady stream of gas con- 
tinuously over a period of time and concurrently at both points. A 
special ty 3 )e of absorbing vessel is described, the gas before the 
catalyst being drawn through one absorber containing A^-sulphuric 
acid and a second containing potassium pyrogallate, and the gas 
after the catalyst being drawn through three absorbers, the first two 
with sodium hydroxide (slightly weaker than N) and the third with 
potassium pyrogallate. In both cases, the volume of residual 
nitrogen is measured. There is no loss of accuracy if the second 
alkalme absorber in the nitric acid determination and the pyrogallol 
absorber in the ammonia determination are omitted, the volume of 
nitrogen in the latter case being calculated from that of the air 
collected. Various corrections and precautions are discussed. 

W. T. K. B. 

SjnUkesis of Nitric Acid by Ostwald’s Process. P. Pascal 
{Mem. Poudres, 1924, 21, 1 — 67). — Calcium cyanamide does not 
suffer loss of nitrogen on storage, but there is a gradual absorption 
of atmospheric moisture accompanied by incipient polymerisation 
to dicyanodiamide. When heated in autoclaves with an alkali, 
dicyanodiamide liberates ammonia, although not so readily as 
calcium cyanamide, and the final reaction products include tri- 
cyanotriamide and ammeline melanurate. A maximum liberation 
of ammonia and minimum formation of nitrogenous secondary 
products is obtained by using in the autoclave a solution containing 
16 g. of sodium hydroxide per litre, the average yield being 96%. 
The oxidative efficiency of the platinum catalyst depends on the 
ammonia content of the gas, a sharp maximum being observed. It 
also deteriorates with age, gaseous impurities (e.g., hydrogen phos- 
phide and hydrogen sificide) and, particularly, dust being detri- 
mental. There is also an optimum value for the velocity of the 
gas passing over the catalyst, and it is important to maintain a low 
temperature in the absorbing towers. Losses may be reduced to 
almc^t zero by using an alkaline spray in the towers, sodium nitrite 
and ^nitrate being formed in about equal quantities as long as the 
liquid is a^aline and sodium nitrate alone occurring when it 
b^mes acid. On the three stages of the process, a net yield of 
87% should be attainable with the plant described. [Gf. JS., 1925, 

W. T. K. B. 
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Catalytic Decomposition of Nitrous Oxide on the Surface 
of Gold : a Comparison with the Homogeneous Reaction. 
C. N. Hinshelwood and C. R. Prichard {Ptoc, Boy, Soc., 1925, A, 
108, 211 — 215). — ^The decomposition occurring on the surface of 
heated gold wires follows the simple unimolecular law and is shown 
to be a true surface reaction rather than a reaction occurring in a 
small zone of heated gas. The value of in the expression 
dloghldT^EjB'JP is 29,000 cal, /g.-mol. The mechanism of the 
process is discussed and compared with that of the homogeneous 
reaction (A., 1924, ii, 751) and of the reaction at the surface of 
platinum (this voL, ii, 310). J. S. C. 

Reaction Velocity of Oxygen with Solutions of some 
Inorganic Salts. III. Catalytic Oxidation of Sulphites. 

W. Reinders and S, I, Vles {Bee. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 249 — ^268 ; 
cf . this voL, ii, 308). — ^The results of Titov (A., 1904, ii, 113) have been 
confirmed and extended. An examination of the velocity of 
oxidation at various hydrogen-ion concentrations showed that 
cupric and ferric ions exert catalytic activities between andps 12, 
reaching a maximum within this range, whilst nickel and cobalt 
are only active in alkaline solutions. In ammoniacal solutions, 
no oxidation occurs except in presence of copper salts ; under these 
conditions, the reaction is unimolecular, the concentration of oxygen 
having very little inftuence, and the velocity being proportional to 
the concentration of the copper catalyst. Without addition of any 
catalyst, the reaction velocity is a maximum for pn 10, but tliis is 
probably due to presence of traces of copper ; by extrapolation from 
the results obtained with increasing quantities of copper, the amount 
of the latter in the ^stilled water used was found to be 3*2 X mol. 
per litre, a probable proportion. The catalytic activity of nickel 
and cobalt in alkaline solutions is ascribed to the hydroxides, but 
no regularities could be observed, S. I. L. 

E£Eect of Water and of Carbon Dioxide on the Catalytic 
Oxidations of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen by Oxygen. 
A. B. Lamb and W, E. Vail (J. Amer. CJiem. Soc., 1925, 47, 123 — 
142). — ^The retarding effect of water vapour on the catal3rfcic oxida- 
tion of carbon monoxide and hydrogen by the oxygen of the air in 
contact with hopcalite ” (manganese dioxide and cupric oxide) 
was measured over a considerable range of temperatures and 
partial vapour pressures of water and compared with the water 
content of hopcalite ’’ in equilibrium with moisture under the 
same conditions. The activity is only slightly dependent on the 
temperature, being mainly determined by the equilibrium water 
content of the catalyst. The temperature coefficient of activity of 
very dry “ hopcalite ” for the oxidation of carbon monoxide is also 
small, and the initial activity of the very dry material for the 
oxidation of hydrogen is very high. Larger amounts of water 
vapour, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen affect the two reactions 
(oxidation of hydrogen and carbon monoxide) equally for each gas 
and to about the e:rtent expected from the relative absorbabilities 
of the three gases. L. J. H* 
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Orgamc Reactions at the Surface of Titania. Adsorption 
of certain Gases by Titania. F. Bischofp and H. Adkins {J, 
Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 807—826; cf. A., 1924, ii, 159).— Mix- 
tures of acetic acid with varying proportions of formic acid were 
passed over titania at 300 — 350®. The formation of acetaldehyde 
(cf. Sabatier and Mailhe, A., 1912, i, 238) was not observed. The 
catalytic activities of various samples of titania in decomposing 
butyl alcohol (at 430®), ethyl alcohol (at 400®), ethyl ether (at 430®), 
and ethyl acetate (at 450®) were compared. Those derived from 
titanium chlorides and from alkyl titanates by hydrolysis are re- 
producible as regards catalytic activity, whilst those from sodium 
titanate behave irreg^arly. The results obtained are in accord with 
the hypothesis previously advanced to explain the mechanism of 
catalysis at the surface of alumina (A., 1924, ii, 159), the surface 
state of the titania being influenced by the size and shape of the 
groups previously attached to the titanium atom. The decom- 
position of ethyl alcohol into ethylene at the surface of titania does 
not take place through the intermediate formation of ether. The 
formation of saturate hydrocarbons by the decomposition of alco- 
hols or ether at the surface of titania is due to auto-oxidation and 
reduction, which takes place either between two molecules of alcohol 
or between two parts of the ether molecule, with simultaneous 
formation of an aldehyde. The decomposition of formic acid at the 
surface of titania dried below 300® proceeds with formation of 
carbon monoxide and water exclusively, whilst ignited titania gave 
considerable proportions of carbon dioxide and hydrogen. The 
total rate of decomposition of the acid was the same with the two 
catalysts, and it p concluded that the latter reaction is due to 
secondary adsorption. The adsorption of carbon dioxide, ethylene, 
ethane, and hydrogen by various samples of titania was 
determined at 20® and 97°, and was found to be independent of the 
relative catalytic activities of the samples. No relationship was 
obseiwed between the relative activities of a catalyst for different 
reactions and its absolute activity as measured by the amount of 
material undergoing decomposition. F. 6, W. 

Carbon Monoxide, a Product of Electrolysis. A. F. 0. 
Germaitn {Scien^, 1925, 61, 70— 71).— The specific conductivity 
of carbonyl chloride at 25® is 0*007 x 10“®. Electrolysis of a solution 
of aluminium chloride in carbonyl chloride results in the evolution 
of carbon monoxide and chlorine, A. A. E. 

Pseudohalogens. I. L. Bibckenbach and K. Kellermann 
(Ber,, 1925, 58, [j 5], 786 — 794). — ^Measurement of the decomposition 
potentials of the corresponding potassium salts in aqueous solution 
allows the halogen and pseudohalogens to be arranged in the 
s^uenoe, TeCN, SeCN, I, SON, CN, Br, Ng, Cl, OCN, F, in which 
there does not appear to be any direct relationship between ajBSnity 
and atomic or molecular weight. In absolute ethyl-alcoholic 
^lution the values found are those appropriate to the corresponding 
halogen or pseudo-halogen acids, the cation not appearing to exert 
any influence. 
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Electrolysis of solutions of potassium cyanate in the lower alcohols 
with a flowing mercury cathode 3 delds a solution containing oxy- 
cyanogen (0CN)2. The compound has not been isolated in the homo- 
geneous state, but its solution has a halogen-like odour, liberates 
iodine from potassium iodide, and dissolves copper, zinc, and iron 
without evolution of gas. The action of oxycyanogen on methyl 
alcohol gives formaldehyde and cyanic acid ; the latter compound 
yields with methyl alcohol methyl carbamate, which is converted 
by cyanic acid into methyl allophanate. Preliminary experiments 
establish the possibility of isolating oxycyanogen by the action of a 
halogen on silver cyanate in an organic solvent at a low tempera- 
ture. 

8elenocycm)gen, (SeCN) 2 , cannot be obtained by the electrolysis 
of solutions of potassium selenocyanate in methyl alcohol, since such 
solutions decompose with precipitation of selenium. It is prepared 
by shaking a solution of iodine in ether, chloroform, or carbon 
tetrachloride with an excess of pure silver selenocyanate at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 10® and evaporation of the jfiltered solution 
in a vacuum. It is a yellow, crystalline powder which can be pre- 
served in a vacuum, but becomes red in a few hours when exposed 
to air. It exhibits the properties typical of halogens. Pure potass- 
ium selenocyanate is prepared by heating a mixture of potassium 
cyanide and selenium with anhydrous ethyl alcohol for several 
hours and subsequently evaporating the alcoholic solution in a 
vacuum; it is transformed into silver selenocyanate by means of 
silver acetate. H. W. 

Electrolytic Production of Magnesiinn (from Fused 
Mixtiires containing the Oxide). O. Rtjee and W. Busch (Z. 
anorg, Chem., 1925, 144, 87 — 113). — ^The solubilities of magnesium 
oxide in fused mixtures of the chlorides, sulphides, and fluorides of 
the alkali and alkaline-earth metals have been examined; only 
the fluorides dissolve it freely, and of these only the lithium, calcium, 
and magnesium compounds can be employed. The ternary diagram 
for these three was constructed from experimental data, the ternary 
eutectic being found to melt at 665® and to have the composition, 
liF, 56-2; CaFg? 16-2; MgEg? 28-6%. To meet the necessary 
temperature conditions for electrolysis, this eutectic must be 
employed; the solubilities of magnesium oxide in this are 0-16% at 
700®, 0-07 at 800®, 0-17 at 900°, and 0*12% at 1000°. The solubilities 
of lithium oxide and calcium oxide in the same eutectic were also 
determined ; the first is almost insoluble, the latter more soluble 
than magnesium oxide. Addition of oxides, sulphides, chlorides, or 
other fluorides did not raise the solubflity of magnesium oxide in the 
fused mass. Electrolysis of the oxide dissolved in the molten 
eutectic was investigated ; below 725® compact metal could not be 
obtained, above 775® the metal diffused in the mass. Between 725® 
and 775® a compact rod of magnesium was obtained, the current 
efficiency reaching 90% with a density of 1000 amp./dm.^ and a 
potential of 6 — 8 volts ; the accumtdation of oxygen in the cathode 
chamber reduced the efficiency greatly in other cases. S. I. L. 
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Production of Metallic Magnesium from Fused Salts. 

W. G. Harvey {Trans, Amer. Electrochem. Soc,, 1925,47, 229 — ^241). — 
The electrolytic production of magnesium from the chloride and oxide 
is described. The chloride hexahydrate is dehydrated by heat, an 
equal quantity of sodium chloride and a little ammonium chloride 
being ^ded to prevent the formation of oxychloride. The fused 
mass contains 10% of magnesium oxide and melts at 620°. Elec- 
trolysis is carried out at 675 — ^725° in steel pots (cathodes) using 
graphite anodes. Metallic sodium is not formed if the electro- 
lysis is stopped when the concentration of the magnesium 
chloride falls to 10%. Metallic magnesium floats on the 
electrolyte, a thin film of which protects it from oxidation. The 
metal is purified by remelting, but cannot be freed entirely from 
the chloride, which leads to subsequent corrosion of the metal. The 
oxide process overcomes this difficulty. Magnesium oxide dissolves 
(0*1%) in a fused mixture of equal parts of magnesium and barium 
fluorides containing sufficient sodium fluoride to give fluidity at 950°. 
The primary reaction is electrolysis of the fluoride, but this is re- 
formed by reaction between the fluorine and dissolved magnesium 
oxide. The latter is added from time to time to maintain the con- 
centration. The metal after remelting contains 99-9% Mg, and is 
permanent owing to the absence of hygroscopic impurities. [Of. 15., 
1925, 406.] C. S. 

Zinc Arc as a Means of Reduction. A. Stock, A. Brandt, 
and H. Fischer (J5er., 1925, 68, [B], 643—657 ; cf . Stock and 
Praetorius, A., 1913, ii, 46). — ^l?he apparatus consists of a very thin- 
walled glass flask the stopper of which supports two brass rods which 
carry the lower, fixed and the upper, movable electrodes and a 
glass T-piece serving for the introduction of an indiflerent gas and a 
resistance thermometer. The arc is formed beneath the liquid under 
investigation. The apparatus is immersed in a cooling bath which 
is kept stirred by a mechanical agitator, figured and described in the 
original. The behaviour of zinc and graphite electrodes in the 
presence of carbon disulphide is described in detail. The optimum 
yield of carbon subsulphide, CgSg, amounting to almost 50% of that 
obtainable according to the scheme 3CS2+^ii^"C3S2+4ZnS is 
secured by the use of a zinc anode and carbon cathode at 0°. The 
reaction is not merely a thermal change between carbon disulphide 
and zinc vapour in which the arc serves as a source of heat, since 
carbon subsulphide is not produced with an alternating current arc. 
With silicon tetrachloride, the best conditions are foimd in the use of 
a stationary aluminium cathode and movable zinc anode at —65° 
to —15°. The main reaction consists in the production of zinc 
chloride and silicon, whereas a minor portion of the silicon tetra- 
chloride is converted into hexachlorodisilane, m. p. +2-5° (instead 
of —1° as recorded previously). Under similar conditions at —60° 
to +10°, phosphorus trichloride 3delds mainly yellow phosphorus 
and zinc chloride, phosphorus dichloride, P2CI4, m. p. —28°, being 
formed in minor quantity (cf. Besson and Fournier, A., 1910, ii, 121). 
Boron trichloride is converted chiefly into boron ; to a small extent 
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a new chloride, B2CI4, b. p. 0°/44 mm., m. p. about —100°, is produced 
which could not be freed completely from silicon tetrachloride 
present to a small extent in the initial boron trichloride. It decom- 
poses slowly at the atmospheric temperature into boron and boron 
trichloride, is decomposed by sodium hydroxide according to the 
equation, B2Cl4+3H!20=B203+4HCl+Il2, and with water yields a 
moderately stable compound in which the B*B group remains 
intact. 

The action of sodium amalgam on the chlorides of silicon, boron, 
or phosphorus leads almost exclusively to the production of the 
respective non-metal. Phosphorus trichloride appears to react 
slowly with mercury with intermediate formation of the dichloride, 
by which the metal is greatly attacked. H. W. 

Preparation of Electrolytic Mercurous Chloride in Saturated 
Potassium Chloride for Use in the Calomel Electrode. W. W. 

Ewing (/, Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 47, 301 — 305). — ^Mercurous 
chloride is made electrolytically in saturated potassium chloride 
solution, the stirrer being arranged to sweep the surface of the 
mercury, thus removing the calomel as formed. The saturated 
potassium chloride solution of the anolyte is connected to the 
catholyte by inverted U-tubes containing iV-potassium chloride 
solution, the open ends bearing semi-permeable membranes made 
from filter-paper soaked with collodion. The cathode is of copper, 
and the catholyte is saturated cupric chloride solution. The 
method gives a dependable quality of calomel mixed with finely 
divided mercury and avoids washii^ and shaking. The E.M.F. of 
the cell Hg+HgCl|HgCl in satd. KCllHgCi in JV'-KCllHgCl+Hg is 
0-0388 volt at 25°. The electrode potential of the saturated 
potassium chloride calomel half-cell is —0-2446 volt on the hydrogen 
scale at 25° and its temperature coefficient is 0*0002 volt per degree 
from 20° to 30°. L. J. H. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Tungstic Acid in Hydrochloric 
Acid Solu&on. 0, Collenbeeg and J. Backer {Z, EleUrochem., 
1924, 30, 230 — ^238). — ^At a platinum cathode solutions of alkali 
tungstates in concentrated hydrochloric acid (containing the oxy- 
chloride WOgClg) are reduced quantitatively to derivatives of 
quinquevalent tungsten, whereas reduction proceeds further at a 
mercury, lead, or tin cathode. Above 16°, sodium tungstate gives 
quantitative yields of tervalent tungsten derivatives at the base 
metal cathode, but below 16° reduction is not so complete ; potass- 
ium tungstate is completely reduced only at a lead cathode. During 
reduction, the colour of the solution changes first to blue when the 
tungsten is in the quinquevalent form, and this colour slowly fades 
on further reduction, yielding eventually a yellowish-green or red 
solution of tervalent tungsten. The yellowish-green solution is 
always obtained above 35°; it contains compounds of the type 
R'gWgCl^. The red solution is obtained at 16° and contains com- 
pounds of the type R which are unstable, changing on 

keeping or warming to compounds of the first-named type. 

A. R. P. 
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Photosensitive Formation of Water from its Elements in 
the Presence of Chlorine. R. G. W. Noreish and E. K. Ribeal 
(J. Chein. Soc,, 1925, 127, 787— 797).— The formation of water in 
the gaseous system hydrogen-ehlorine-oxygen on illumination by 
visible radiation is governed by the relationship (^[HgO] jdt^^ ^[Cl 2 ][ 02 ] . 
It is independent of the partial pressure of hydrogen between the 
limits tested (0* 16— 0*9 of the total pressure). The result is con- 
sistent with the h 3 ^othesis that activation of the oxygen is first 
brought about by contact with chlorine molecules activated by 
absorption of light. The activated oxygen molecules then combine 
with hydrogen molecules to form water. The anticatalytic efiect 
of oxygen on the formation of hydrogen chloride is regarded as due 
to the direct intervention of oxygen in the hydrogen-chlorine 
reaction chains, resulting in the formation of water. With the 
photosensitive decomposition of ozone by chlorine, and the activa- 
tion of hydrogen by resonating mercury atoms, this reaction falls 
into the simplest class of photochemical sensitisation. W. T. 

Photodecomposition of Chlorine Water and of Aqueous 
H3rpochlorous Acid Solutions. A. J. Allmanb, P. W. Cuk- 
LiFFE, and R. E. W. Madbisoh {J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 137, 822 — 
840).— Chlorine in water is considerably hydrolysed according to the 
equation Cl2+H20=HC10+H*+CF. The addition of chlorides, and 
especially of hydrochloric acid (which suppress the hydrolysis), 
retards its photodecomposition; this indicates that the hypo- 
chlorous acid molecule is more photosensitive than the chlorine 
molecule. The hypochlorous acid decomposes to give hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen. The production of molecular oxygen and of 
chloric acid would then be due to secondary reactions, the latter 
being formed as a result of the hypochlorous acid molecules acting 
as acceptors for oxygen atoms. The addition of sodium acetate and 
disodium hydrogen phosphate (salts of acids the dissociation con- 
stants of which, though small, are appreciably greater than those of 
hypochlorous acid) suppress the concentration of hydrogen ion but 
form no hypochlorites. The effect of these salts (especially the 
latter) was to increase the yield of chloric acid from 61 to 83%, 
supporting the idea of the primary product of photolysis being 
oxygen atoms and that these with hypochlorous acid formed chloric 
acid. The suppression of chlorine ions by the addition of mercuric 
chloride (to form HgCi 4 ’*) was not found effective. The addition 
of hydrochloric acid, which would decrease hydrolysis, should con- 
siderably decrease the yield of chloric acid ; the yield decreased, but 
much less rapidly than expected if solely produced by the interaction 
of the primarily formed oxygen and hypochlorous acid (calculation 
based on Jakowkin’s hydrol37tic constant, A., 1899, ii, 736). Hence 
hypochlorous acid is probably one of the interme^ate products of 
reaction of photoactivated chlorine molecules and water, this then 
acting as an acceptor for the oxygen. Chlorides and sulphuric 
acid also lower the yield of chloric acid. Their effects vary 
and various ions seem to have specific effects. Manganous 
sulphate and cobalt sulphate gave side reactions. . The evolution 
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of oxygen in the reaction is subject to marked supersaturation 
effects. W. T. 

Action of Light on Chlorine Dioxide. H. Booth and E. J. 
Bowek (J. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127 , 510 — 513). — Dry gaseous chlonne 
dioxide on exposure to light is converted into chlorine heptoxide 
to the extent of about 60% ; the latter forms a red liquid, b. p. 
about 80®, which becomes colourless on continued exposure. Chlorine 
monoxide and another unknown oxide are probably intermediate 
products. Dry chlorine dioxide (diluted with carbon dioxide) 
prepared in the dark is stable towards heat ; after the addition of 
chlorine monoxide it gives thermal decomposition curves identical 
with those obtained with illuminated gas. S. E. T. 

Action of Ultra-violet Light on Carbon Dioxide and Water . 
C. W. Porter and H. C. Ramsperger (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1925, 
47 , 79 — 82). — ^Experiments on the formation of formaldehyde by 
the action of ultra-violet light on mixed water vapour and carbon 
dioxide gave negative results. L. J. H. 

Photochezmcal Studies. III. Reaction between Nitrogen 
and Hydrogen in Presence of Mercury Vapour : Resonance 
Radiation of Miercury. W. A. Noyes, Jun. (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 47 , 1003 — 1009). — Gaseous hydrogen and idtrogen com- 
bine to form ammonia in presence of mercury vapour with the 
possible formation of traces of hydra 2 dne also ; the reaction is prob- 
ably of the jSrst order with respect to hydrogen. The important 
factor appears to be the dissociation of hydrogen caused by the 
first resonance radiation of mercury (cf. Compton and Turner, A., 
1924, ii, 639). Euhn’s results were qualitatively confirmed (A., 
1924, ii, 249). The number of molecules of ammonia formed is of 
the same order as the number of quanta in the incident radiation 
(cf. Moore and Noyes, A., 1924, ii, 748). S. E. T. 

Photochemistry of Silver Compounds. J. Eggebt and W. 
Nobbaoe: {Z. Physik.y 1925, 31 , 942 — ^948). — ^The absorption of pure 
silver chloride emulsion was determined with particular attention 
to the reflected light, using an Ulbricht hollow sphere photometer. 
For 365 ixfi 1 mol. of silver chloride was decomposed by one quan- 
tum. For Yalenta printing-out-paper emulsion, the same quantum 
relation was found to be probable. The sensitivity of this emulsion 
for green light is greatly increased by previous exposure to blue 
light, whereby an adsorption compound of silver and silver chloride 
is formed which in turn is decomposed by the green light. The 
behaviour of emulsions of silver chloride, bromide, and iodide is 
compared. E, B. L. 

Silver Halide Emulsions and the Law of Photochemical 
Equivalence. J. Eggert and W. Nobback (Z. PhysiJc, 1925, 
31 , 922 — ^941). — ^A critical examination of the divergence between 
the results of other workers and those contained in the previous 
paper (cf. preceding abstract), particularly as regards the shape 
of the curve relating amount of silver reduced and time of exposure 
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of the Valenta enmkion. The initial portion of the curve is found to 
be straight and not S-shaped. E. B. L. 

Leptology of the Silver Bromide Grain. T. T. Baker {Brit. 
J. Phot., 1925, 72 , 248). — The X-ray crystal patterns of (1) silver 
bromide made by direct precipitation in water, (2) silver bromide 
precipitated in presence of iodide, i.e., the so-termed silver iodo- 
bromide, (3) silver bromide precipitated from silver ammonium 
nitrate, and (4) silver bromide emulsified in gelatin and the crystals 
grown to be about 500 times their original sensitivity, are identical. 
There is no indication of silver iodide in the silver iodobromide. 
The change in spectral sensitivity of silver iodobromide compared 
with that of pure silver bromide may be due to the presence of silver 
iodide, which need not, however, take part in the photochemical 
change. It is suggested that in a sensitive emulsion the silver 
iodide is adsorbed in a colloidal form on the surface of the silver 
bromide grains. In certain types of photographic emidsion the 
presence of iodide retards growth of the silver bromide crystals. 
Whatever the fimction of the iodide may be, the evidence is stated 
to support the view that photographic sensitisation is due to sub- 
stances deposited on the grain surfaces. W. C. 

[PhotogTMhic] Ripening Process. Luppo-Cramer (Z. wiss. 
Phot., 1925, 137—144; cf. B., 1925, 150).— Both acid and basic 

dyes exert a protective action on silver bromide, as can be shown 
by their preventing the ripening of a highly disperse silver bromide- 
gelatin emulsion by ammonia. The effect is independent of the 
charge on the silver bromide. Bromo-chloride emulsions are very 
resistant to fogging on warming. The effect is probably due to the 
small grain-size and consequent greater protective action of the 
gelatin. Emulsions prepared by adding the silver salts to the 
halide solution give a higher speed than emulsions prepared in the 
reverse order, but they develop an intense fog in a digestion time 
which gives no trace of fog in emulsions prepared by adding the 
haKdes to the silver salts. The effect is due to the different environ- 
ment during precipitation, the grains prepared in excess of halide 
solution containing less gelatin than those prepared in the reverse 
manner. The grain size in each emulsion pair is the same. If the 
amount of colloidal silver adsorbed by silver bromide is increased 
above a certain limit, no more silyer is adsorbed, and the protecting 
power of the silver bromide for the silver already adsorbed is 
decreased, owing to the excess silver preventing the silver bromide 
shrinking and protecting the silver (cf. Kolloid-Z., 1911, 8, 97). 
This explains the greater effect of oxidising agents in decreasing the 
sensitivity of an emulsion after exposure to light. [Cf. J5., June 
26th.3 W. C. 

Action of Light on Silver Bromide. H. Stock {Z. wise, 
PJwi.^ 1925 , 23 , 132 — 136 ). — criticism of results obtained by 
Stromberg {J.8.CJ., 1923 , 953 a ), showing that no valid conclusions 
can be reached from them, and indicating certain essential factors 
for experiments of this nature. [Cf. B., June 26th.] W. C. 
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History and Theory of the Latent Image. 11. Ltippo- 
Cramer {Z. wiss. Phot., 1925, 23, 122—132; cf. B., 1925, 151).— 
The three important new reactions which depend on the compli- 
cated coUoid-chemical nature of the latent image are : the '' Keim- 
blosslegung ” (nucleus exposure), dependent on the part of the silver 
of the latent image occluded in the silver halide grains, which is 
uncovered and made active by treatment with solvents for silver 
halide ; nucleus isolation,” which is due to an adsorption replace- 
ment of the soluble part of the latent image as a result of treat- 
ment with acid-bromide-dye mixtures, and nucleus activation,” 
which is due to peptisation of the soluble portion of the latent 
image by treatment with alkali. [Cf. B., June 26th.] W. C. 

Blackening of a Photographic Film by X-Rays. J. K. 
Robertson and J. T. Thwaites {Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1924, 
[iii], 18, III, 99 — 102). — ^The degree of blackening produced on a 
photographic plate may be expressed by an expression of the type 
ItP, where I is the intensity of the light, t the time of exposure, 
and p a constant. For ordinary visible light, p has the value 0-86. 
By means of a wedge method the value of p has been determined for 
X-rays and has been found to be of the order of unity. J. S. C. 

Kinetics of Photochemical Processes in Dyes. A. Prbd- 
wodit:elbef and N. Netschajewa {Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 226 — ^235). 
— The initial rates of the bleaching of cyanine and pmacyanol in 
collodion show a periodicity which is dependent on concentration. 
This does not apply if the solutions are sufficiently dilute, for which 
the rate of bleaching is in accordance with the formula for a uni- 
molecular reaction. E. B. L. 

Photolysis of Dibasic Acids. Volmar (Compt. rmd., 1925, 
180, 1172 — 1173). — ^Berthelot (A., 1914, ii, 602) showed that 
photolysis of one carboxyl group in oxalic acid occurs with radiation 
of 0*3ft and that shorter waves, X=0-2 /a, were requiredf or the decom- 
position of the product. The changes are expressed better by the 
schemes R(C 02 H )2 — COg+RHCCOjjH) ; RHCCO^H) -v 
than by R{C02H)2 2 CO 2 +RH 2 . The latter reaction requires 

radiations of wave-length 0*1 Sju., since the radiations not absorbed 
by quartz do not effect the change. Near ultra-violet radiation 
causes partial photolysis. Using 0-0 lilf -solutions of dibasic acids 
subjected to the light of a quartz mercury lamp, oxalic and malonio 
acids yielded formic and acetic acids, respectively. Succinic acid 
gave a trace of propionic acid, whilst glutaric acid gave no butyric 
acid. In the last case, only 0-13 c.c. of carbon dioxide was set free 
in 4 hrs. Thus the active wave-length is greater the nearer the 
carboxyl groups. Oxalic acid, by reason of its special constitu- 
tion, has the maximum sensitivity towards light. As the side-chain 
lengthens the mutual influence of the carboxyls diminishes, so that 
from succinic acid onwards the groups behave as if they were single, 
and photolysis only occurs at wave-lengths shorter than 0*21/t, 
as in monobasic acids. The results are in accord with the law of 
photochemical equivalence. E. A. M. 
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Photochemistry of Complex Compounds. I. R. Schwarz 
and H. Weiss {Ber,, 1925, 58, [R], 746 — ^755).— Hexammine- 
cobaltic chloride, nitropentamminecobaltic chloride, and 
dinitrotetramroinecobalt, the two forms of trinitrotriamminecobalt, 
and c^5-tetranitrodiammmecobalt are hydrolysed in aqueous solu- 
tion at a rate which is inappreciable in the dark, but is greatly 
accelerated by light. The cobalt separates, except from dilute 
solutions, in which it remains as sol, as brownish-black cobaltic 
hydroxide, whereas the nitrito residue passes into the ionic form. 
Attempts to determine the latter iodometrically in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide gave results which were not sufficiently reproducible 
for measurements of the kinetics of the change, which is therefore 
followed by determination of the electrical conductivity of the 
solution. Sodium hexanitritocobaltiate is too unstable in solution 
to yield accurate measurements. For hexamminecobaltic chloride, 
the conductivity method is unsuitable, since there is not a con- 
siderable difference between the conductivity of the complex and 
that of the products of its hydrolysis ; in this case, therefore, the 
reaction is studied in acid solution, in which the acid titer gradually 
diminishes in consequence of the ammonia liberated. The photo- 
chemical decomposition of the nitritoamminecobalt compounds is 
an irreversible action of the first order in which the maximum action 
of light is observed in all cases in the ultra-violet at 366 Increase 
in the number of nitro groups in the nucleus diminishes the photo- 
chemical stability; trinitrotriamminecobalt occupies an inter- 
mediate position by reason of its electrically neutral nucleus. Among 
stereoisomeric salts, the tram compound is photochemically the 
more stable. The velocity of reaction is about 1| times as great 
in acid as in neutral solution and is largely independent of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. H. W. 

Chemistry of High Temperatures. H. vok Wartehberg 
{Z, Elektrochem,, 1924, 30, 351 — ^356). — Chiefly speculative. After 
reviewing some of the principal reactions of compounds of the 
commoner elements between 2(X)0° and 3000°, the author speculates 
on the probable course of certain reactions above 5000°. A. R. P. 

Induced Reactions and Diabetes from the Point of View 
of Induced Oxidation. N. M. Mittra and IST. R. Dhar (t7, 
PhpHccd Chem., 1925, 2^, 376 — 394). — ^Although mercuric chloride 
is not reduced by solutions of sodium arsenite alone, yet in the 
presence of another reducing agent such as sodium sulphite, sodium 
phosphite, or formic acid, it is reduced by both simultaneously. 
Similarly, it is possible to oxidise solutions of sodium nitrite, potass- 
ium oxalate, sodium arsenite, or nickelous hydroxide by air or 
oxjgm when in the presence of sodium sulphite, which in its turn 
is itself oxidised. The amount of oxidation of nickelous hydroxide 
induced by the presence of cobaltous hydroxide increases with the 
opnoentration of sodium hydroxide to a maximum and then falls 
with further increase in alkali. Dextrose can be oxidised by passing 
air through solutions which also contain sodium sulphite. These 
induced oxidations are due to the formation of active oxygen 
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iBolecules in one reaction, wMcli are then capable of reacting with 
the second substance present. Diabetes is due to insufficient 
oxidation of dextrose and fat in the human body, and the action of 
insulin etc, is to induce this oxidation in a similar manner to the 
reactions which have been investigated. The author suggests that 
iron preparations should be helpfS in the treatment of diabetes. 

M. B. D, 

Reduction of Metals from their Salts by Means of Other 
Metals in Liquid Ammonia Solution, C. A, Kbaus and H. P. 
Kijbtz (J. Amer. Ghem. 8oc., 1925, 47, 43 — 60). — ^When a metallic 
salt is added to a solution of a more electropositive metal in ammonia, 
precipitation of the metal (from the salt), either alone or as a com- 
pound with the other, may occur. The theory of the various 
possible cases is fully discussed. Salts of mercury, cadmium, zinc, 
tin, lead, antimony, bismuth, and thallium reduc^ thus by sodium 
aU give compoim^ with sodium, but silver is precipitate alone. 
Some of the intermediate compounds of sodium with mercury, tin, 
and lead are not stable in contact with the solutions, but decompose 
to compounds poorer in sodium. Mercuric ethyl chloride, by the 
same treatment (with excess of sodium), gives the compound NaHg, 
identical with that obtained by reducing ordinary mercury salts. 
Data are also given for the r^uction of some salts by calcium, 
compounds being obtamed. Numerical data suggest the formation 
of compounds having the formulae NaCd, NaZn4, Na^Sn, Na4pb, 
Na3Tlg, CaAg, Ca^Zn, CaaHgg, CagPbg, CagSn. L. J. H. 

Double Salts formed by Sodium and Potassium Carbonates. 

J, W. Bain (Oniv, Tor(mto, 8ch. Erig. Bes, Bulh^ 1925, 5, 123 — 124). 
— ^Attempts to prepare crystals of the supposed double salt, 
KgCOjjSNagCOgjlOHaO (cf. Bain and Oliver, A., 1917, ii, 87), by 
the evaporation of solutions of varying concentration at temperature 
above 35° have proved unsuccessful, and the isothermal diagram of 
the solubilities of potassium and sodium carbonates at 40° exhibits 
no indication of a double salt, unless the intersections are very 
obtuse. When heated under the microscope, the double salt, 
E:3C03,Na2C03,12H20, 

yields small needles at 35°, but these appear to consist of 
Na^C03,2H20. T. H. P. 

Interaction of Sodium Chloride and Alumina. F. H. 
Clews [J, Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 735 — 739).— The following reactions 
occur when sodium chloride and alumina are heated together : 
(a) 4a;NaCl+2/Al203+a?02=2a;Na90,yAl203+2a£Jl2; (S) 2a;NaCl+ 
^Al203+a:H20=;rNa20,s^Al2034-2iHa ; (c) 4Ha+02=2H20+ 

IClg. Reaction (b) always predominates, the chlorine being due to 
(c) rather than {a). The yield of hydrogen chloride and chlorine 
passes through a maximum as the proportion of sodium chlo4<i^ 
increases, ^^action (6) is practicaEy complete above 1000° w'hm 
water is continuously supplied. Equilibrium in the solid phase 
at 830° is imperfectly attained when the quantities of water and 
hydrogen chloride are varied. The stability of sodium aluminate 

VOL. oxxyni. ii. 
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with reference to hydrogen chloride decreases rapidly when the 
molecular ratio AlgOg : NagO is less than 10 : 1 at 1045° or 12 : 1 at 
830°, For the complete interaction of alumina and sodium chloride 
in the presence of water excess of the first-named is more important 
than excess of water. S. K. T, 

Complexes with Two Unsymmetrical Co-ordination 
Vsdencies. F. L. Hahn and H. Wolf (Z, anorg, Chem., 1926, 
144 , 117—127}. — ^It is proposed to substitute for the phrase ‘‘ having 
the co-ordination number n the description “ n-numbered.” A 
four-numbered complex should give rise to cis-tTans isomerism or 
optically active isomerides, according to the disposal of the co- 
ordination linkings. In this class, the following double salts have 
been examined : ammonium copper o-mlp7iobenzoate, bluish-green 
rosettes, anhydrous, the ammonium cadmium salt, 
(NH4)2[Cd-CeH,(C02)(S03)],2H20, 

and the ammonium zinc salt (+1‘5H20); dipyrid%ne copper sulpho- 
aceioite, and the diammonium mlphoacetates of copper^ zinc^ nickd, 
and cobalt I the manganese and ^mium salts of this series p^ly 
dissociate in solution. The simple sulpkoacetates of potassium, 
sodium, and ammonium (anhydrous), magnesium, zinc, cadmium, 
cobalt, and nickel (with 3B^O}, copper (+IH2O), and manganese 
(-|-2B^O) are described. Determinations of molecular weights by 
the ciyoscopie method in aqueous solution indicate that copper 
sulphobehzoate and the sulphoacetates of zinc, cadmium, and 
baai^anese are all considerably dissociated ; the apparent absence 
of d^sociation of copper sulphoacetate is attributed to equilibrium 
betwemi association and dissociation. The equivalent conductivi- 
,ti^ of some of the simple sulphoacetates are recorded. 

A number of compounds of 2-acetamidopyridine with the sul- 
phates, chlorides, and nitrates of bivalent heavy metals have been 
prepared. S. I. L. 

Effect of Colloids in the Displacement of Lead and Copper 
from llieir Salts by Zinc. L. T. M. Gray (J. Chem. Sac., 1925, 
127 , 776 — ^780). — ^In the presence of colloids (gelatin, gum arabic, 
and glue) the size of the lead crystals deposited diminishes fairly 
steadily throughout, hut the cohesive power increases up to a certain 
point and then diminish^; this maximum was not shown in the 
case of gum arabic. This effect on the cohesive power is ascribed to 
a film of adsorbed colloid. The same results were obtained in the 
cs^ of copper and gelatin. In the experiments on copper with glue, 
the decrea^^in the size is apparently the decisive factor. The 
deposit deteriorates with time of contact owing to the continued 
a<S«icption of the colloid. The best deposits were obtained with a 
opho^&tration of 0*0020 — 0'0026if copper sulphate and in the 
of 0*6— 0*8% of boric acid. Mechanical cleaning of the 
efedp TOth fine emery paper gave better results than treatment 

W. T. 

; A ge& i i g ci BffetalKc Hydroxides. R. Friokb (Z, EhUrochem,, 
1^4, 30, 393— 396).— Oafiium hydroxide, precipitated by the calOu- 
ated amount cff alkali, always retains more water than corresponds 
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with GagOgjSHgO, even after prolonged drying in the air. The 
actual proportion of water retained varies with the method and 
conditions of preparation; less water is retained the higher the 
temperature of precipitation and the longer the precipitate is washed. 
The solubility of the compound in alkali hydroxide solutions decreases 
with decreasing water content and with increasing alkah concen- 
tration of the solution. A cold saturated solution of freshly-precipi- 
tated gallium hydroxide in alkali hydroxide solution slowly deposits 
g al li u m, hydroxide on keeping. Potassium hydroxide dissolves less 
gallium hydroxide than does sodium hydroxide and a greater pro- 
portion of the gallium is precipitated on keeping. The colour of 
ferric hydroxide varies considerably with the method of precipit- 
ation; this is apparently due to the varying amounts of water 
retained by the precipitate, light coloured precipitates retaining a 
greater proportion of water than those more deeply coloured. 

A. E». P. 


Lanthanum Thallous Sulphates. P. Zambosthh and G. 
Carobbi {Atii E, Accad. Lincei, 1925, [vi], 1, 278 — ^283; cf. this 
voL, ii, 222). — ^Investigation of the system lanthanum sulphate- 
thallous sulphate-water shows the existence at 25® of the com- 


pcmndst La2(S04)3,4*5TLS04 ; L 
WS04)3r 


T. H. P. 


Tramsfcumations of Carbon Monoxide under the Influence 
d the Silent Electiic Discharge. E. Ott (Per., 1925, 58, 
[P], 772— 775).— The primary change of carbon monoxide xmder the 
influence of the silent electric discharge proceeds according to the 
scheme 400 = 0302+002- The carbon suboxide subsequently 
becomes polymerised to a degree which depends on the intensity 
of the discharge ; in a 10-tube Siemens ozoniser it yields an ochre- 
yellow deposit, whereas in a single tube the deposit is dark brown and 
resembles that obtained by the thermal decomposition of carbon 
monoxide. H. W. 


interaction of Carbon Dioxide and Hydrogen in the Corona 
due to Alternating Currents of High Frequency. E. W. 
Lttot {Proc. Boy, Poc., 1925, A, 172 — 186). — ^With a frequency 

1-5 X 10^, approximately equhnolecular mixtures of carbon (hoxide 
and hydrogen interact m the corona to give a water-gas equilibrium. 
The same result is obtained by exposing mixtures of carbon monoxide 
and water vapour to the discharge. Experiments in which the 
carbon dioxide content of the initial gas mixture was varied over the 
range il — 100% show that in the range CO2 < 50% some of the 
carbon monoxide is reduced to methane, but in no case was it 
possible to detect formaldehyde or formic acid. J. S. C. 

Oxides, Metals, and Carbides at High Temperatures- O* 
Exjot {Z, EleJctrochem,, 1924:, 30, 356 — 364). — A review of the* 
reactions of oxides and carbides some of the commoner and 
r^er metals such as thorium, zirconium, calcium, silicon, and 
tungst^, together with speculations on ^e probable behavioutf 
of some of these compound at very high t^peratures- 

21—2 
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and zirconia are more resistant to reduction above 2000° than are 
thoria and silica, but both are readily attacked by lime and magnesia 
at this' temperature. Lists of m. p. of refractory oxides, carbides, 
and metals are given and the mechanism of the formation of calcium 
carbide and of its reactions at high temperatures is discussed. 

A. B,. P. 

Silicates. W. Eitel {Z. BleUrochem., 1924, 30, 364 — ^370). — A 
review of the work of other investigators on the systems Si 02 “Al 203 , 
MgO-SiOg, CaO-SiOg, GaO-AlgOg-SiOg, diopside-anorthite-albite, 
anorthite-forsterite-quartz, SitOg-KgSiOg-HgO, CaCOa-nepheline. 
A bomb furnace for the examination of the equilibrium between 
carbonates and silicates under pressure is described and illustrated. 

A. KP. 

SiKcates. III. Action of Magnesium, Calcium, and 
Barium Oxides on Silicates at Temperatures and the 
Preparation of Metallic Iron from Silicates. 6. Tammann and 
C. F. Greveimdeyer (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1924, 136, 114-120).— 
Orthociase, leucite, nepheline, hornblende, and willemite were heated 
at temperatures up to 1000° with magnesium, calcium, and barium 
oxides equivalent to the silica content of the mineral. Magnesium 
oxide had no action on any of the minerals, calcium oxide reacted 
slowly above 500° with aU, the reactions with leucite and nepheline 
being the most energetic. Barium oxide attacked silicates contain- 
ing alumina at 275° and those free from alumina at 350 ° ; the action 
was much more energetic when the barium oxide contained a small 
projwrtion of water, but in no case was complete decomposition 
obtained and in no case did fusion ensue at 1000°, the particles of 
mineral simply becoming coated with a protective layer of partly 
fused barium compound. Fusion of hornblende at 1400° with 
barium oxide equivalent to the silica content and with carbon 
siifficient to reduce the iron resulted in the production of 62% of the 
theoretical quantity of iron together with a fluid barium silicate 
siag. A. E. P. 

Fusion of Rare-metal Ores. I. P 3 rrosulphate Fusion of 
Titanium Ores. G. W. Sears and L. Quilu (J. Amer. Ohem. 
iSpc., 1925, 47, 922 — ^929), — Complete decomposition of rutile and 
<Essolution of the titanium content are only obtained when at least 
12*5 parts of sodium pyrosxilphate are used to 1 part of ore. A 
higher ratio is required when elements with high-melting sulphates 
are present. Sufficient pyrosulphate must be used to keep the fused 
mass below 700°, since above this temperature normal titanium 
sulphate is converted into an msoluble basic salt ; this behaviour 
is probably common to all the less basic rare metals. Sodium 
pyrosulphate is somewhat more efficient than the potassium salt. 

S.jE. T. . 

RaM Earths. XVIII. Preparation and Prwerties of 
Gmum-free “ Misch Metal.’^ A. P. Thompso^^ and H. C: 
Artmtos (Trans. Amer. Ehc^tochem. Soc., 1925, 47, 207—212).— 
Cerium-free “ misch metal was prepared by removing cerium from 
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a rare-earth mixture by precipitation as Ce 02 and electrolysing the 
fused chlorides of the remaining metals in iron cells ■with carbon 
anodes. Two products, A and were obtained, the percentages of 
iron beiug 11*8 and 32*0, respectively. The metal is white, tarnishes 
in air, and is brittle; m. p. A, 975°; B, 1050®; tP-®, A, 6*96; 
kindling temperature, A, 195®; B, 280®. The metal is p 3 ?Tophoric 
and A shows a lower kindling temperature than a sample of com- 
mercial “ misch metal,” despite the absence of cerium. N. H. H. 

Rare Earths. XTX, Preparation and some Propeirties 
of Metallic Cerium. H. C. Ejeembrs and H. Betjkeb {Trans, 
Amer. Electrochem, 8oc,y 1925, 47, 213 — ^230). — Cerium free £rom 
iron was prepared by electrolysing the fused chloride in graphite 
cells ■with carbon anodes. The metal corrodes easily in dry air. 
It is highly malleable and ductile. The following physical con- 
stants were redetermined : (in absolute alcohol) 6*77 ; BrineU 

hardness (500 kg. weight) 21; heat of combustion 1*661 cal./g.; 
kindling temperature, 165®, The pure metal is moderately pyro- 
phoric; it shows promise as a means of removing oxygen from 
partially evacuated tubes. N. H. H. 

Deh 3 rdration of Ammonium Nitrate. T. L. Davis and 
A. J. J. Abbams (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,y 1925, 47, 1043 — 1045). — 
The results of Pelouze^s experiments on heating ammonium nitrate 
with sulphuric acid CMm. Phys.y 1841, [iii], 2 , 47) may be 
explained by assuming the intermediate formation of nitroamide. 
Pimther experiments are described in support of this view ; lower 
yields of nitrous oxide are obtained when meta- or ortho-phosphoric 
acid is used in place of sulphuric. S. K. T. 

interaction of Nitrogen Sulphide and Sulphur : Nitrogen 
Persulphide. F. L. Usher (J. GJiem, 8oc., 1925, 127, 730 — ^735). 
^Sublimation of nitrogen sulphide containing free sulphur over 
silvOT gauze at about 125® yields a film of a ruby-red compound 
widch turns deep blue on keeping (J hr .-^2 days) or on warming 
at 50®, and behaves like blue nifrogen sulphide (Burt, T,, 1910, 
97, 1171). Nitrogen sulphide free from sulphur yields Meetly 
the blue compound, from which the ruby compound could never be 
obtained. These modifications are considered to be produced from 
different intermediate volatile nitrogen sulphides, the one giving 
rise to the ruby compound being formed by the decomposition of 
nitrogen persulphide^ NSg, by silver. Nitrogen persulphide is 
obtained as a dark red liquid, resembling bromine, and solidifying 
to a pale yellow solid at the temperature of solid carbon dioxide, 
by sublimhig nitrogen sulphide ■with sulphur at 125® in the absence 
of silver gauze. It has a penetrating odour like that of iodine and 
can be distilled unchanged in a vacuum. At the ordinary temper- 
ature it decomposes slowly into sulphur and yellow nitrogen sulphide. 
Water decomposes it into ammonium salts and free smphur. It is 
more volatile than the sulphide N 4 S 4 ; hydrogen sulphide decolorises 
an ethereal solution with probable formation of a thio-acid of 
nitrogen. S. K. T. 
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S^thetic Praseodymiferous CMorovanadinite. G. Carobbi 
{AttiB. AcoaA, Lincti, 1925, 311 — 315). — ^Fusion of a mixture 

of 10 g. of lead vanadate, 2 g. of lead chloride, and 1 g. of praseo- 
dymium vanadate results in the formation of a crystalline chloro- 
vanadinite containing praseodymium vanadate (3*34%) in place of 
part of the lead vanadate, 3(Pb, Pr) 3 (V 04 ) 2 ,PbCl 2 . The fact that, 
under these experimental conditions, quinquevalent praseod 3 nnium 
isomorphons with quinquevalent vanadium is incapable of exist- 
ence, fails to support the arrangement of the rare earths in the 
periodic system proposed by Prandti and Grimm (A., 1924, ii, 616). 

T. H. P. 

Preparation of IntermetaUic Compounds by the Wet 
Method. A. Mazzxjoohelli and A. VERomLo {Atti B. Accad. 
iMceiy 1925, [vi], 1, 233 — ^235 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 119). — ^A 35% solu- 
tion of antimony trichloride in dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) is 
practically inert towards copper at the ordinary temperature, but 
at 100® deposits on it a thin, adherent, metallic film, which stops 
further action. If, however, the liquid contains a considerable 
amount of cuprous chloride, the action at 100® becomes continuous 
and leads to the formation of the compound, CugSb. Under similar 
conditions, treatment of tin with a mixture of cuprous and stannous 
chlorides yields an alloy with Sn : Cu=l : 6, possibly consisting of 
the compound Cu 3 Sn covered with granules of copper; antimony 
* trichloride and tm give the alloy SbgSn; arsenic trichloride and 
copper, the compound AsaCi^; telluric chloride and copper, a 
compound having the composition Te 3 Cu 2 , but consisting probably 
of a mixture of TeCu or TeCug with tellurium ; tellurium chloride 
and lead give, not the compound PbTe, hut pure tellurium, 
Neither bismuth chloride and antimony nor antimony chloride and 
b^muth yield antimony-bismuth alloys. The results obtained are 
discussed in relation to the considerations advanced by Mylius and 
Fromm (A., 1894, ii, 235). T. H. P. 

Reactions in liquid Hydrogen Sulphide. 6. N. Quam (J. 
Amer, Ch&m. See*, 1925, 47, 103 — 108).^ — ^A simple method of pre- 
paring pure liquid hydrogen sulphide is described. The reactions 
of a large number of organic and inorganic substances in contact 
with liquid hydrogen sulphide over a long period of time (months) 
and over a wide temperature rai^e (usually at the ordinary temper- 
ature) are described, the substances being tabulated as regards 
their solubility and/or reactivity. Many reactions took place very 
slowly. Oxidising salts all react and cause the separation of free 
sui|>hxir. The e^stence of the hydrate, (Scheffer and 

Meqer, A., 1919, ii, 502), is co3xfirmed. Dry sulphur dioxide reacts 
vigorously with liquid hydrogen sulphide; bismuth trichloride 
forms the compouTid BiSCl. L, J. H. 

^Reducing Action of Sodium Hypostdphite in Alcoholic 
^ution. L. Eymbr (Em, gm, Mai. OoZ., 1925, 39, 96—97).-.- 
mhm cotton dyed with a red direct cotton dye or indigo is intro- 
duced together with 5 c.c. of water into a boiling mixture of 50 mg. 
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of^dry sodium hyposulphite and 15 c.c. of alcohol, the resulting 
mixture continues to boil smoothly, hydrogen sulphide is evolved, 
and the cotton is completely decolorised. Under similar conditions, 
the alcohol being replaced by an equal volume of water, the resulting . 
mixture commences to boil vigorously, sulphur dioxide is liberated, 
but no decolorisation of the dyed cotton occurs. The effect of the 
alcohol is evident only when the reducing mixture contains 70— 
96% of alcohol, but decolorisation occurs most easily in 82% 
alcohol, and is probably due to its solvent action on the products 
of decomposition. The addition of alcohol to an aqueous solution 
of sodium hyposulphite does not increase its reducing action on 
dyed cotton. A. J. H. 

Preparation of Selenides from Hydrogen Selenide and 
Solutions of Metallic Salts- L. Moser and K. Atynski 
{Morudsh,^ 1925, 45, 235 — ^250; cf. Eonzes-Diacon, A., 1900, ii, 345, 
348, 402, 405, 646, 730 ; 1 901 , ii, 22, 60, 100) . — ^Pure hydrogen selenide, 
prepared by the action of hydrochlorio acid on magnesium selenide 
in an apparatus specially devised to prevent admixture with air, 
was continuously passed into an enclosed volume of water. Solu* 
tions of metallic salts were added drop by drop to the saturated 
solution, which was mechanically stirr^. Under these conditions, 
the metallic selenides were always produced in the presence of 
excess of hydrogen selenide and no excess of metallic ions (which 
frequently act as reducing ageni^) were at any time in the solution. 
In this way, deposition of metal and formation of complexes and 
double salts which might veil the primary reaction were avoided. 
In the purification and analysis of the selenides so obtained, air 
was carefully excluded at every stage, the operations of filtration, 
washing, and dissolving being always carried out in an indifferent 
atmosphere. Analytical resiSts showed that previously described 
selenides were often mixtures containing selenium to which the 
ascribed colour is due (the sodium and potassium selenides described 
by Berzelius as red are actually pure white) . The following selenides 
are described : ferrous, FeSe, black, becoming brown by oxidation 
in air; ferric selenide could not be prepar^ in the pure state; 
manganms, MnSe, reddish-yellow (cf. Fonzes-Diacon, loc. cU,); 
nichelous, NiSe, black; unlike the sulphide, it shows no tendency 
to form a colloidal solution; cobaltous, CoSe, similar to that of 
nickel; zinc, ZnSe, lemon-yellow, decomposes on drying. Selenides 
of chromium, aluminium, and uranium cannot be prepared in the 
wet way; Berzelius^ statement that a dark red aluminium selenide 
is formed from hydrogen selenide and a solution of an aluminium 
salt is inaccurate. Molybdenum, MpScg, dark brown, dissolves in 
alkali sulphides and selenides with formation of double salts. 
Tungsten, WScg, black;, thallium, TigSe, bluish-black. Silver, 
Ag^e, black, unstable, losing selenium on drying, soluble in alkali 
hydroxides, sulphides, and selenides ; forming complex compounds- 
Mermrio, HgSe, black (double saU HgClgjSHgSe) ; with splutio|3^ 
of mercurous salts, a mixture of mercuric selenide and seleniun^^ ^ 
precipitated. Leo-d, PbS, black, oxi aoconjitJ of its insolu^flity 
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arid the speed of reaction of lead salts with hydrogen selenide, is 
preferred to the silver salt for both detection and detenninatiora 
of the gas, Bismuih^ Bi^e^ ; cufrous, Cu^Se, from a solution of 
potassium cuprous salt, brown or black (cf . Fonzes-Diacon, he, cit .) ; 
oxygen converts the selenide into CuSeOg. Cupric, CuSe, black„ 
becomes green by oxidation in air. Cadmium, CdSe, dark brown, is* 
moderately stable (yellow double salt, 3CdSe, Cdig). Arsenious, 
AsgScg, dark reddish-brown, unstable, is soluble in alkali selenides, 
ammonium carbonate, and ammonium hydroxide, with formation 
of dark brown complex compounds. Arsenic, AsgSeg, brownish-red, 
is similar to the trisulphide. Antimonious, Sb^Scg, dark brown, is 
soluble in alkali sulphides and selenides. Antimonic selenide 
could not be prepaid. Stannous, SnSe, black, is fairly stable; 
stannic, SnSog is dark reddish-brown. Aurous, AugSe, black, is 
very unstable (complex potassium salt). Auric, AugS^, black. 
Platinic, PtSeg, black, unstable, forms complex salts with alkali 
sulphides and selenides; palladous, PdSe, is dark brown. In 
general, the metal selenides correspond in composition with the 
sulphides, are much less stable, oxidise quickly in air, and cannot 
be dried without decomposition. The deeper colour of the selenides 
compared with the sulphides is attributed to the higher atomic 
weight of selenium. A. C. 

Double Selenates of Thallous Selenate and the Selenates 
of Bivalent Metals. L. C. Lihusley and L. M. Dbhnis ( J. Amer, 
Chem, 8oc., 1025, 47, 377 — ^379).— Double seknaies of the formula 
Tl 2 Se 04 ,M"Se 04 , 6 H 20 with copper, cobalt, nickel, magnesium, and 
i^ngamse were prepared and analysed. They are isomorphous 
with the corresponding double sulphates, the acute angles being 
about 40' greater wi& a corresponding decrease in the obtuse 
angles. L. J. H. 

Dithiomolybdates. H. ter Meuxeit {Chem, Weekblad, 1925, 
22, 218 — ^220). — Ammonium dithiomolybdate is readily obtained 
pure by the method of Krtiss (A., 1884, 1268). When boiled with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, it yields molybdenum trisulphide : — 
3 (NH 4 ) 2 Mo 02 S 2 + 6 Ha= 2 MoSo+Mo 03 + 6 NH 4 Cl+ 3 H 20 ; the oxy- 
s^phide, MoO^, is obtained by the action of sodium sulphide on 
the oxychloride in absolute alcohol. If acetic acid is used in place 
of hymxwhloric to decompose the dithiomolybdate, stable colloidal 
solutions of the trisulphide are obtained. The fusion of sodium 
carbonate and the trisulphide or tetrathiomolybdate also yields the 
liithio oompoimd, MoS 3 + 2 Na 2 COg=Na 2 MoO 2 S 2 +Na 2 S+ 2002 . 

St I. L. 

. Siicododecatungstic Add. E. 0. .snd 6 . D. Beal.— 

iSeen,d0f.) 

Study of the Reaction between CWcMcfee 
Water and Iodide Ion. E. MtiLLER and J). {Z. 

1^5, 31, 206— 209).— The potentiometric tijbralioiii of diAo]A^§ 
wrater with potassium iodide and canhot be c^ried out 

great accuracy, smee chlorine escapes durmg fiie titration, 
A <4 ^«^h titrations has, hp^^ever^ to ^hip^' lij^t p# 
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the course of the reaction between chlorine and iodide ion. In 
the titration of chlorine water with potassium iodide alone or in the 
presence of sulphuric acid, the curve shows two breaks which 
correspond with the reaction SClg+I'+SHoO—IOZ+bHCl, followed 
by I03'+5I'+6HC1=3I2+3H20+6C1'. In the presence of hydro- 
cUoric acid, the reaction proceeds in the three stages : 3CL+I'+ 
2Kfi=IO^'+6K+6GV ;I03'+2r+3Cr+6H-=3ICl+3H20 ;3IC1+ 
3l'=3l2+3Cr. In the titration of potassium iodide solution 
with chlorine water, alone or in the presence of sulphuric acid, two 
breaks are observed, the first corresponding with complete displace- 
ment of the iodine and the second with the reaction I2+6H2O+ 
5012=2103' +12H*+10Cr. In the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
the reactions are I2+C12=2IC1; 2IQ4’4Cl2+6H20=2HI03+ 

10H-+10C1'. IT. H. H. 

Potentiometric Study of the Reduction of lodate with 
Iodide. E. Mulleb and D. Jijbck (Z. Elektrochem.y 1925, 31, 
200 — ^206). — ^An accurate potentiometric titration of the reduction 
of potassium iodate with potassium iodide in the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid may be made provided that the acid concentration 
is not too high. With low concentrations of acid, the curves show 
one break correspondii^ with complete reduction. With inter- 
mediate concentrations, two breaks are observed, which correspond 
with the consecutive reactions (i) I(X'+2I'+6H’+3Cr=3I01+ 
SHgO and (ii) 3lCl4'3I'=3l24-3Cr. Titrations could therefore 
be made with 0^4 of the usu^ quantity of iodide, but since with 
h%her concentrations of acid low results are obtained for both breaks, 
it is considered safer to work with low concentrations and titrate to 
the stage of complete reduction. These complications are avoided 
to a very large extent if sulphuric acid be used, since its range of 
permissible concentration is greater and the formation of iodine 
chloride is impossible. In the reverse titration of iodide with iodate, 
the presence of too much hydrochloric aci(L obscures the stage of 
complete reduction, hut on further addition of iodate a good value 
is obtained for the completion of the reaction corresponding with 
(i) above. Here also the use of sulphuric acid is recommended, 
however. 

In the titration of potassium periodate with potassium iodide in 
sulphuric acid and in low concentrations of hydrochloric acid, only 
one break, corresponding with complete reduction, is observed, and 
it is more marked in the first instance. With high concentrations 
of hydrochloric acid, there are two breaks, corresponding with the 
stages I04'+3I'+8H-+4Cr=4ICr4-4H20 and 4IC14-4I'=4I2+ 
4Cl'. The reverse titration gives results analogous to those observed 
with the iodate. N, H. H. 

Reduction of Permanganic Acid by Arsenious Acid and 
Mechanism of the Oxidation of Manganous Salts to Per- 
manganic Acid. A. Tbavbbs {Bull, Soc, chim.y 1925, [iv], 37, 
456— 471}.— Permanganic acid is reduced hy arsenious oxide in 
presence of sulphuric or nitric acid to a manganic salt and manganese 
dioxide. In presence of hydrofluoric, phosphoric, or arsenic acid the 

21 * 
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whole of the manganese may be oonyerted into the corresponding 
manganic salt. Reduction to manganous salts occurs in presence 
of a considerable excess of arsenious oxide. 

Manganic fiuoride^ orthophosphate^ metaphosphite, and ortho- 
arscTiate are described. Aqueous solutions of these salts are quite 
stable in presence of the corresponding acids. The fluoride is very 
slightly ionised in aqueous solution. 

The oxidation of manganous salts to permanganates in presence 
of siiyer nitrate and ammonium persulphate has been investigated. 
On mixing cold concentrated solutions of silver nitrate and ammomum 
pemiilphate, a crystalline precipitate, 3 Ag 202 ,AgN 03 , is obtained, 
which in acid solutions evolves ozone and oxidises manganous 
salts to permanganates. The oxidation may be effected by per- 
sulphate alone in presence of hydrofluoric, phosphoriCj or arsenic 
acid, or of sulphuric or nitric acid to which a little hydrofluoric 
acid has been added. If the acidity of the oxidising medium is 
considerable, the process is reversed, the permanganic acid being 
reduced to manganous salt. Excess of an alkali fluoride arrests 
the oxidations at the stage of manganic salts, the double salts of 
the type MnF 3 , 2 IfaF resisting all attempts at further oxidation. 

Evidence is brought forward in favour of the view that silver 
peroxide or ammonium persulphate in presence of acids furnishes 
ozone, which is responsible for the oxidation. The subsequent 
reduction in strongly acid solutions is attributed to the action 
of ^hydrogen peroxide resulting from the decomposition of Caro’s 
acid, which is formed in appreciable amounts in such solutions. 

J. s. c. 

Ij^uence of N^tral Salts on the Reaction between Ferric 
C^oride and Stannous Chloride. W. F. TmorEEV, G* E. 
MtJcmiK, and W. G. Gueevitsoh {Z. phpsiiaL Chem,, 1926, 115, 
161—176).^ — ^Neutral salts accelerate the oxidation of stannous 
chloride by ferric chloride. The effects of dilute solutions of sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium ions of the same concentrations, and of 
barium ions of half these concentrations, are equal, the action here 
thus dependi^ solely on the valency of the ions. The acceleration 
due to cadmium chloride is, however, much less. The effect of con- 
rinued additions of sodium chloride is not proportional to the amounts 
added. The reaction velocity at first increases rapidly, but aftfer- 
waa^ slowly approaches a limiting value, attained in satoated 
sodium chloride solution ; at the same time, the reaction changes 
slowly from the third to the second order. The temperature 
coefficient of the reaction and its change on additions of sodium 
dbloride has been ascertained. L. F. G. 

Potasfidttrn Chiororathenites. R. CHAEoraAT (Gomnif. reni,, 
1925, 1271— 1273; cl Howe, A., 1902, U, 86; 1904; ii, 490, 

A., 1902, ii, 246 ; Gutbier, A., 1921, ii, 457 ; Aoyama, 
^19^, ii, 771 ; Krauss, A., 1924, ii, 196, 770, 772 ; Gharonnat, A., 
’3f06). — The complex salts of ruthemum and potassiiim 
<Worides vdth water which could not be formulated on Werner’s 
theory arenot,infact, anomalous. Thebrown salt, 
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and the red salt, K2llu(H20)Cl5, are not isomerides, but differ in 
respect of ruthenium valency. The brown salts contain less water 
than is indicated by the formula ; the alkali salts are not transformed 
by chlorine into hexachlororuthenates. The red salts are only 
formed from the brown ones by the prolonged action of reducing 
agents; they lose a molecule of water between 140° and 180°, 
and are easily converted into hexachlororuthenates by chlorine. 
The red salts are, in fact, aqiuoohlororuthenites, [EiU^(H20)Cl5,]X2, 
and the brown salts are hydroxychlororuthenates, [Ru^(OH)01g]X2. 
The valency of the ruthenium in the red salt is settled by its pre- 
paration from potassium ruthenotiioxalate, [Rui3i(C204)3]Kg. The 
brown but not the red salts liberate iodine from potassium iodide 
and hydrochloric acid. R. A. M. 

Production of Active Hydrogen. H. Copato, H. Pepperoo:, 
and R. Hocaet {BuU. Soc. cTiim., 1925, [iv], 37, 141 — 153). — 
Several substances were tested as a means of measuring activation, 
tungsten trioxide proving the best. The extent of reduction 
suffered is measured by direct titration (Pontes and Thivolle, cf . A., 
1923, ii, 264). Electrical activation is very small at atmospheric 
pressure. Activation by passage over a catalyst did not occur 
(cf. MitcheH and MarshaU, T., 1923, 123, 2448). L. J. H. 

Preparation of Hydroxylamine. C. Db W. Hurd and H. J. 
Erownstbin ( J. A.mer. Ohem. 8oc., 1925, 47, 67 — 69). — ^Hydroxyl- 
amine is formed in butyl alcohol solution from the hydrochloride 
and sodium butoxide; after filtration from sodium chloride, 
the hydroxylamine is crystallised by cooling in an ice^-salt mixture. 
The yield is 50%. Methods of recovery of the remainder are 
suggested. L. J. H. 

Preparation of Nitroxyl Chloride and Bromide and their 
Action on Grignard’s Reagent. N. Zuskeite {BvlL Soc, 

1926, [iv], 37, 187). — ^Nitroxyl chloride, NOgCl, may be prepared 
by the action of phosphorus oxychloride on nitric acid ; nitroxyl 
bromide by passing nitrogen dioxide and bromine vapour over a 
catalyst of calcined bone at 200— 250°.’ With Grignard's reagent, 
the corresponding nitrogen compounds are not formed, hut, e.gr,, 
diphenyl with some chlorinated (or brominated) benzene. 

L. J. H. 

Large-scale Preparation of Sodium Amalgam in the 
Laboratory. R. R. Read and C. Lucarini {Ind, Eng. Ohem., 
1925, 17, 480).-— The amalgam is prepared by adding the mercury 
to the melted sodium under toluene. A steel mercury flask is used 
from which the top has been out and two holes bored in it (for a 
thermometer and stirrer and for introduction of the mercury). 
The top is replaced after introduction of the sodium and toluene 
and before applying heat. D. G. H. 

Magnetic Ferric Oxide. H. Abraham and R. Planiol 
{Gompt. revd., 1925, 180, 1328 — 1329).— Ferric oxide can be 
pared in two interconvertible forms, magnetic and non-magnetici 

21^—2 
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The ordiriaxy oxide (colcothar) is red and non-magnetic. The other 
form is brownish-yellow and nearly as strongly ferromagnetic as 
magnetite. The red oxide is reduced at 500° by hydrogen or carbon 
monoxide to magnetite, FcgO^. This burns in air to give the non- 
magnetic ferric oxide ; slow oxidation by a current of air at 200 — 
250° gives the magnetic variety, which is stable at the ^ordinary 
temperature. The magnetic property is not lost at 600°, but at 
700° transformation to the red, inactive form is rapid and complete. 
The two ferric oxides, magnetic and non-magnetic, may correspond 
with two series of ferric salts. R. A. M. 

Rare Earths. XX. Preparation and Properties of 
Metallic Neod 3 rnuum. H. C. Khemers {Trans, Amer. Electro- 
ckem. 8oc,, 1925, 47, 221 — ^227).— Reduction of neodymium chloride 
by means of sodium gave an impure metal powder. Electrolysis 
of the oxide in fused cryolite gave alloys containing much alu min ium. 
A fused mixture of neodymium fluoride and potassium fluoride in 
proportions corresponding with the cryolite molecule was used 
as solvent for the oxide, but gave bad yields. Larger quantities of 
the metal containing 3% of iron were prepared by electrolysis of 
the fused chloride with small amounts of sodium chloride in an iron 
cell. The flrst product of electrolysis is the subchloride, NdClg, 
which is subsequently reduced to the metal. The metal, cP® 7*05, 
is silver- white, tarnishes in air, and is attacked by hot water and 
dilute acids. Its kindling temperature is 270°, and the metal is 
not pyrophoric. It readily alloys with iron, aluminium, nickel, 
and copper. [Of* R., 1925, 407.] C. S. 

Spectroscope Lighting Unit. R. C. Erebebick and E. R. 
Webster {AnMyst^ 1925, 50 , 234—235). — ^The apparatus is specially 
designed for the spectroscopical examination of blood, particularly 
with regard to susp^ted carbon monoxide poisoning. The cell 
containing the blood is held by a wire spring arrangement in front 
of a small pocket torch with dry battery, of Sie shape of a fountain 
pen of exaggerated diameter, and this is firmly secured in a retort 
stand. In order to provide a comparison spectrum, the whole 
apparatus is duplicated and clamped at the necessary angle. 

D. G. H. 

Monochromatic Illuminator for Gas Flames. H. B. 
Gordon (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc,j 1925, 47, 1045 — 1046). — ^The metallic 
salt is placed in a porcelain trough with perforated sides surrounding 
the air holes of a Bunsen burner and is vaporised into the air supply 
of the burner by an electrically heated wire. S. K. T. 

]Q^;tiical Heating Apparatus in the Laboratory. A. H. W. 
Aten {Chem, WeeWlad, 1925, 174 — 182). — -The advantages of 

electrical heating, and the method of constructing heating plates, 
water-baths, crucible, furnaces, muffle furnaces, drying ovens, 
water ovens, stills, extraction apparatus, and electric welding 
apparatus are described. The methods of calculating the resistances 
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and currents required and the temperatures attainable are illustrated. 
A heating element for use in cutting wide glass tubing is described. 

S. I. L. 

Decomposition Apparatus. E. Eemy (Ghem,-Ztg., 1925, 
49, 392). — ^Destruction of organic matter, by heating the substance 
in 20% hydrochloric acid and adding potassium cmorate in small 
portions imtil the reaction is complete, is carried out in a flask 
provided with a stoppered side tube and thermometer. The flask 
is fitted with a reflux condenser which carries a wide tube containing 
a mixture of 2 parts of soda-lime and 1 part of sodium thiosulphate 
which prevents the escape of chlorine. F. B. 

Method of Viscosimetry with Variable Velocity of Plow. 
Velocity Function of the Viscosity of Disperse Systems. III. 

Er. Atteebach {Kolloid-Z,f 1925, 36 (Zsigmondy-Festschr.), 252 — 
259). — ^A new form of viscosimeter is described for studying the rela- 
tionship of viscosity to the hydrostatic pressure. The liquid flows 
from a graduated tube, 150 cm. long, tlmough a capillary tube and 
tap into a wide open reservoir level with the lower readhigs of the 
graduated tube. Other taps above and below the capillary are 
provided for convenience in manipulation. The height of the Hquid 
is read at frequent intervals. For details of construction and 
numerical treatment reference should be made to the original paper. 
The large number of readings rapidly obtained with a single passage 
through the capillary is advantageous for systems which undergo 
viscosity changes on mechanical treatment. The viscosity of a 1 % 
gelatin solution agreed vnth Ostwald’s equation for lower hydro- 
static pressures, but approximated to Poiseuille’s law for higher 
pressures. E. M. C. 

Distilling Flask for Corrosive Liquids. L. Sattleb and 
B, E. Moetimeb (iTid. Erig, Chem., 1925, 17, 495). — ^The upright 
side arm of a Claisen type distilling flask is modified to allow a short 
thermometer to hang from the stopper, whilst tlie stopper of the 
flask is hollow with 0*5-mm. tubing sealed to either end to allow 
of inert gas being slowly bubbled into the flask. The distilling 
side arm has an inner seal to prevent contamination. 

D. G. H. 

Modified Claisen Vacuum Distillation Apparatus. R. A, 
Petees (Proc, Physiol- Soc,; J . , Physiol., 1924, 59, xxvii). — ^The 
apparatus embodies two main, points : (1) the bottom of the dis- 
t illin g column is so designed that flasks of different capacity can 
be fitted rapidly by rubber Gooch crucible cones ; (2) a tap of large 
bore is placed in the delivery tube. By closing this tap before dS- 
connecting the distilling flask the vacuum in the receiver can be 
maintained. Chemical Absteacts. 

Mercury Distillation Apparatus. J. Wetzel (Chem.-Ztg.^ 
1925, 49, 373). — The mercury is boiled in a flask, condenses in the 
air-cooled pear-shaped neck, and runs down into an annular channel 
at the bottom of the neck, from which it flows into a receiver. 
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The apparatus is suitable for small quantities of metal and may 
be used equally well at normal or low pressures. S. K. T. 

Apparatus for Evaporating under Diminished Pressure 
Liquids that “Bump.*’ H. Schmalpitss and H. Werner ( J. 
Ghem., 1925, [u], 109, 345 — 346). — stout, wide tube is fitted on 
the outside with a conical cap carrying a bulb and another ground-on 
fitting to connect, by means of a cock, with the vacuum pump. 
The apparatus is heated by a closed oil or other suitable bath and 
the whole is mounted on a shaking machine, with flexible connexions 
to the gas etc, “ Bumping ” and spirting are prevented by the 
shalmg and, as the cap fits on outside the tube, there is no con- 
tamination of the contents with grease or other sealing medium . 
The dry residuum is e^ily removed. W. A. S. 

Platinum-Resistance Thermometry at Low Temperatures. 
M. S. Van Dusen (J. Amer. CUiem. Soc., 1925, 47, 326— 332).’— The 
equation 

e==(l/a){(E/i?o)-l}+8{(^/100)--l}i/l()0+p{(«/lM^ 
obtain^ by the Edition of a single term to the Callendar equation, 
expresses accurately the resistance of platinum as a function 
of temperature on the thermod 3 mamic sc^e throughout the range 
O^to — 190®; E is the resistance at t®, the resistance when ^=0, 
and a, 8, and p are constants, dependent on the purity of the platinum 
and determined by a calibration at or near the b. p. of oxygen in 
addition to the usual points in melting ice, boiling water, and boiling 
sulphur. L. J. H. 

ilame Analysis. Oi G. ns C. Ellis and H. Robinson 
(J . Ghem. jSoc.,^ 1925, 127, 760 — ^764). — ^An apparatus is described 
for photographing fianies at any desired interval after initiation. 
The camera shutter consists of a large, slotted wheel which is 
revolved at any desired speed so that rapidly successive images of the 
fiame are obtained on the same plate; the flame is simultaneously 
photographed in a revolving-film camera, this latter serving both 
as a chronograph and to record the speed of the flame, since the 
reflexions from an electrically vibrated tuning fork are recorded 
on the film at the same time. S. E. T. 

Laboratory Apparatus. W. Steinkopf [with W. Ohse and 
K. Buohheim] (J.’pr. Chem., 1925, [li], 109, 347— 351).— Cyanogen 
bromide is conveniently and safely prepared (cf. Scholl, A., 1896, 
i, 586) in a litre bottle fitted with a stoppfer canying a stirrer, 
<hopping-fcLpnel, and thermometer. The reaction being finished, 
the stopp^ is replaced by another carrying a tube leadiug into 
another si milar bottle, also stoppered and fitted with a calcium 
oldotide tube. The leading tube is of T-shape, and is provided 
wi& a ramrod so that it can be cleared if it becomes plugged with 
soHdifiad cyanogen bromide. The first bottle is then surrounded 
by water at 70-^0®; the second is surrounded by ice. Only the 
(the calcium chloride tube) need be (loosely) connected with 
the draught. If anhydrous cyanogen bromide is required, tabes 
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containing calcium chloride and sodium wire, in that order, are 
inserted in the leading tube and are gently warmed. 

To prevent the side tube, of the stdl becoming plugged when 
substances that readily solidify are distilled under diminished 
pressure, the arm is surrounded by an electrically heated coil of 
resistance wire both above and below the cork, connexions through 
the latter being made with thick tinned copper wire. 

Soxhlet extractions may be carried out at the b. p. of the solvent 
in the ordinary apparatus by surrounding it first with a sheet of 
thin asbestos board and then with a coil of resistance wire, electrically 
heated. W. A. S. 

Combustion Micro-bomb and Micro-calorimeter. II. 
W. A.^Eoth and E. Lass6 {Z. EleJctrochem,, 1924, 30, 607 — 609).— 
Using the combustion bomb already described (A., 1924, ii> 748) 
with a more suitable thermometer, the error in the determination 
of heats of combustion is reduced to about 0-04%. In the case of 
benzoic acid, it is difficult to obtain complete combustion, but the 
results, when suitably weighted, give an accurate mean value. 

C. H. D. Ct 

Identity of '' Alumen ” in Pliny^s Natural History. K. C. 
Bailey {Na^ture^ 1925, 115, 764). 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Chemical Composition of the Earth. H. S. Washington 
(Amer, J. 1925, [v], 9, 351 — ^378). — ^From a consideration of 
the composition of meteorites and rocks, the velocity of earthquake 
waves at different depths, and the density and compressibility of 
minerals and rocks, some conclusions are reached as to the distribu- 
tion of matter within the earth. The following zones are deduced : 
central core, consisting of nickel-iron, Fe 90-67, M 8-50%, corre- 
sponding with meteoric iron (3400 1^. thick); lithosporio shell 
consisting of patches of silicates in a sponge of metal, corresponding 
with paUasites (700 km.); ferrosporic shell, corresponding with 
meteoric stones (700 km.); peridotitic shell (1540 km.); l&saltio 
shell (40 km.); and granitio shell or surface crust (20 km.). The 
volume, mass, and chemical composition are calculated for each 
of these zones, and the composition of the earth as a whole is 
deduced as : Fe 39*76 (31*82 as free metal, and 7*94 in silicates), 
0 27*71, Si 14*53, Mg 8*69, Ni (free) 3*16, Ca 2*52, A1 1*79, S 0*64, 
Na 0*39, C3o 0*23, Cr 0*20, K 0*14, P 0*11, Mn 0*07, 0 0*04, Ti 0*02, 
total 100*00. There is an excess of iron for combination with silicon 
and oxygen. This composition is compared with that of the sun 
and the average composition of the earth’s crust (cl this voL, ii, 68). 

Li. J . S. 
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Mica Group. A. N. Winchell {Amer, J. 8cL, 1925, [v], 9, 
309 — 327). — ^Isomorphism depends not on the valency hut on the 
atomic volumes of the elements. Huorine, chlorine, or hydroxyl 
luay “ proxy ” for (rather than replace) oxygen ; potassium does 
not proxy for hydrogen, nor titanium for silicon. The best available 
analyses of biotite are calculated to percentages of atoms (omitting 
O, H, P). The atomic percentages are Si, 31*8 to 38*5 (i.e. 5/16 to 
6/16); Al, 12*7-^25% (2/16~^/16), +Mn 16*5~~36*8% 

(3/16—6/16), K (+Na+Ba+Ca) 12*5% (2/16). The series therefore 
ranges from H4K2MggAl2Sie024 to H4K^g5Al4Si5024. Here 
titanium and ferric iron proxy for magnesium; if they proxy for 
aluminium the second term would be H 2 lC 2 M^^gSi 5024 , but this 
does not agree quite so well with the analyses. The several analyses 
are plotted on a square diagram at the foxir comers of which are 
H4]^MggA]2Sifi024 (phlogopite), H 4 K 2 Mg 5 Al 4 Si 5024 (eastonite), 
and the corresponding iron compounds II^FegAl 2 Si ^024 (annite), 
and H4E2FegAl4Si5024 (siderophyllite). The optical data (a, y, 
and y — a) plott^ on the same diagram show appreciable increases 
in these values only for the members richer in iron. Variations 
in the optic axial angle are perhaps more closely 4Conneeted with 
the relative amounts of hydroxyl and fluorine. L. J. S, 

Mica Group. 11. A. N. Winohell [Amer, J. /Sci., 1925, [v], 
9, 415 — 430; of. preceding abstract). — ^The ‘‘ heptaphyllite ” 
S 3 ?stem, with seven atoms in the nucleus, e,g., KAlgSig or KALSi^, is 
represented by four end^members, muscovite H4K2AlgSie524, 
TOlylithionite H 4 K 2 LigSigOj 8 , phengite H 4 E: 2 Al 4 Si 8025 , and proto- 
fithionite H 4 K 2 Fe" 3 Al 4 Si 5022 , which are placed at the comers of a 
tetrahedron. The majority of the plotted analyses fall on or 
near two of the surfaces of the tetrahedron, and are representative 
two three-component systems, musoovite-polylithionite-proto- 
lithionite and muscoyite-protolithionite— phengite, which are referred 
to respectively as the lepidolite and muscovite systems. There are 
no series of mixed crystals between the two main groups of micas — 
the^ octophyUite or biotite and the heptaphyllite or muscovite— 
lepidohte systems. In the former the optic axial plane is parallel 
to the plane of symmetry (010) with /><«?, and in the latter it is 
perpendicular with p>v, L. J. S. 

Occurrence of Palladiuin and of Rhodium in British 
Guiana. J. B. B^akbisoh {Off. Gazette, Brit. Guiana, May 3, 1924, 
No. 181).; — The diamond-bearing gravels near Oewang, near the 
Kaieteur gorge. Potato River, jneld a black concentrate of ilmenite 
sand with specks of gold and a few minute grains (total weight 
44 mg.) of a wMte metal. This is malleable but somewhat brittle, 
and is slowly di^lved by hot strong nitric acid or aqua regia, giving 
a rose-red solution. A small quantity of ammonium chloro iridate 
^pa^ted, and the tests indicate the pr^enoe of palladium and 
modium^ in va;nabie amounts in the different grains. One gram 
item locahty has been identified as platinum (Spencer, Min, 
Mug., 1924, 20, 186, 217). ^ ^ lJ.S 
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Occurrence of Palladium Amalgam (Palladium Mer- 
curide) in British Guiana. J. B. Habbison and 0. L. C, 
Boxjbne {Off. Gazette, Brit. Guiana, Peb. 27, 1925, No. 71). — 
further small supply of the white metal as fragment® and nuggets 
up to 12 g. has been found in the diamond-washings of the 
Kangaruma district, Potaro Eiver, These have d 13-33 — 15*82 and 
lose in weight when heated, with further losses on successive 
heatings up to about 1400°. The residual metal (34*8 — 45*6%) is 
porous with d 10*ft — 11*0 (after hammering, 11-33 — 11-9), and 
consists of palladium with traces of rhodium, platinum, and gold. 
It was afterwards found that the loss is due to mercury (54*4 — 
65*2%). A re-examination of the material previously described as 
palladium and rhodium (preceding abstract), also showed the 
presence of much mercury; and it is suggested that that described 
as “ allopalladium (Spencer, Min. Mag., 1924, 20, 217) is also the 
same. The material is hard (scratching roUed nickel), crystalline, 
and denser than palladium or mercury. L. J. S. 

Radioactive Minerals as Geological Age Indicators. H. V, 
Ellswobth (u4m6r. J. ScL, 1925, [v], 9, 127 — 144). — ^Previous work 
on the determination of the age of minerals by the ratio of the 
lead to the total uranium and thorium contents is discussed and 
new data are recorded. A theory is proposed accounting for the 
variations in the composition of uraninites etc., according to which 
all minerals containing the oxide UO 2 undergo self-oxidation at a 
rate depending on the rate of disintegration of the uranium and 
thorium. S. K. T. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Poriahle Gas Analysis Apparatus. H. D, Mtjbbay (J. 
Chem. 80c., 1925, 127, 769 — 770). — ^A gas burette is connected by 
means of a three-way tap to a sparking chamber provided with a 
mercury reservoir ; this is similarly connected to a pipette having 
two in-leads, one, through which the gas is drawn, reaching to the, 
bottom of the bulb. Suitable absorbents are drawn up into the 
pipette as required; the analyses are carried out in the usual way. 

S. K. T. 

Burette for Micro Gas Analjrsis. J. A. Christiansen (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 109—112). — ^A simple form of apparatus 
is described for the micro-analysis of quantities of mixed gases up 
to 20 mm.®, with an absolute accuracy of about 0-1% on 10 mm.® 
A calibrated tube of 0-3 mm. bore is connected to a small adsorption 
bulb above, and also has a bulb below, whilst U -tubes at each end 
contain some confining liquid (mercury or water). An analysis 
cannot be vitiated on account of a gas bubble parting from the 
rest in the measuring tube as bubbles can always be collected again 
in one or other of the bulbs. L; JT. H. 
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Fusion Mixture for Isopycnometric Analysis. E. Clerioi 
{AUi jB. Accad. Idncei, 1925, [vi], 1, 329 — 332 ; cf . A., 1922, ii, 678). — 
Further mixtures of thallium salts have now been prepared which 
allow of the separation of minerals of ah specific gravities between 1 
and 5*4. For values below 5, solutions of thallium formate, either 
with or without the malonate, are preferable. Fi^ed mixtures of 
thallium formate and fluoride have specific gravities up to 6*38 
at 100"^ and up to 5*4 at 110®. T. H. P, 

Destruction of Organic Matter by Hydrogen Peroxide : 
Its Use in Toxicology. G. MAomir (J. Pharm. 1925, 

[viii], 1, 333 — ^336). — -In the detection and determmation of 
inorganic poisons m viscera etc,, the organic matter is destroyed 
by warming on the water-bath with a 30% solution of hydrogen 
peroxide, preferably in the presence of a little sodium hydroxide. 
The liquid is then acidified, filtered, and treated with sulphur dioxide, 
the excess of which is removed on the water-bath, C. P. S. 

Theory of certain - Electrometric and Conductometric 
Titrations. E. D. Eastmaij (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 
332 — ^337). — mathematical analysis, from the point of view of the 
mass action law, of the location of the end points obtained in 
hydrogen electrode and conductivity titrations. In electrometric 
titration, if either the acid or the base is weak, inaccuracies in the 
end-point (0*3% in the most unfavourable case studied) arise. If 
the dissociation constant of one is less than 10'^, the other being 
strong and the total concentration normal, no inflexion will be 
obtain^. In conductometric titration the limits (of dissociation 
constant) before the inflexion disappears are wider, but the error 
in the end-point is much greater. When both Zo and Z&=10"®, 
the “ break ” in the curve occurs about 2% before the true end- 
point. In general, the electrometric method gives results rather 
nearer the Sue end-point. L. J. H. 

Behaviour of Iflectrodes of Platinum and Platinum Alloys 
in Electrometric Analysis- I. Dissimilar Electrodes. R. G. 
VATff ITaicb and F. Fbitwiok: (J. Amer. Chem- Soc., 1926, 47, 9 — 19). — 
Two dissimilar inert electrodes show an abrupt difference of potential 
at the end-point of an oxidimetric titration. This is primarily a 
time effect due to the different rates at which they approach 
equilibrium, magnified by the large increase in the sensitivity of 
eqxnlibrium potentials to a given change in concentration near the 
end-point. Th^ end-point thus indicated agrees within the equiva- 
lent of 0*6 c.c. of 0‘liV^-titrant with that obtained from the single- 
potential curve of either electrode. A freshly-ignited platinum 
electrode immersed in a solution of silver nitrate usually acquires 
the el^tromotive behaviour of silver, apparently owing to an 
invisible coating of silver. L. J. H. 

Behavioiir of Electrodes of Platinum and Platinum Alloys 
mEfecfcrometric Analysis. IE Polarised El^trodes. E. G. 
VA2f Hamb and F. Fejtwiok (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 19—29 ; 
cf. preceding abstract). — ^For electrometric analysis, two electrodes 
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polarised by a constant potential of 0*2 — 1 volt applied with 20,000 
ohms resistance in series with the electrodes is recommended. 
The potential diiEPerence between the electrodes is slight during 
the titration, but becomes large abruptly at the end-point when 
the electrode reaction is nearly reversible before the end-point 
and largely irreversible after it, and is large at first, but vanishes 
abruptly at the end-point in the converse case. The difference in 
the end-point from that indicated by the break in the potential 
curve of a single electrode is usually negligible. The end-point 
break in titrations employing the potential of a single electrode may 
often be improved by polarising this with respect to an auxiliary 
electrode. L. J. H. 

Application of Three-electrode Valves in Electrometric 
Titrations. W. D. Treadwell and C. Paoloni {Hdv. Chim. 
Acta^ 1925, 8, 89— 96).— The apparatus of Goode (A., 1922, ii, 307) 
is modified so that a conductivity cell can be used for electrometric 
titrations instead of a hydrogen electrode. The conductivity cell is 
connected to a source of alt^ating current of about 11 volts and 
any changes in conductivity are made to affect the potential of the 
grid. The anode potential of the valve is 26-3 volts and the 
titration is followed by means of a millivoltmeter in the anode 
circuit. Titration curves are given for hydrochloric acid with 
brucine and barium hydroxide and with a mixture of sodium 
hydroxide and sodium carbonate. M. B. D. 

Electrometric Titration with the use of Quinhydrone. H. 
Niklas and A. Hock (2. angew. Chem., 1925, 38, 407 — iQ9 ). — The 
hydrogen of a platinmn-hydrogen electrode may be replaced by 
quinhydrone added to the solution to be tested, the quinhydrone 
being decomposed into quinone and quinol, giving a definite 
hydrogen partial pressure. The value of pn is 2*04-f ^ /0’0577, where 
p is the measured potential in volts ; the method is accurate between 
pk 2-05 and -ps S*0. Above this value, an error is introduced 
through the oxidation of quinol and its increased dissociation. 
WithSi these limits, the method is much more rapid than the 
standard one. [Cf. B., June 26th.] C. I. 

Spectrophotometric Betermination of ps^. F. Vniss [Compt, 
rend., 1925, 180, 584—586; cf. Erode, A., 1924, ii, 346).— The 
determination of ^>h from the intensity of absorption at the 
absorption bands of an indicator, as hitherto described, involves a 
tedious empidcal calibration against a series of standard buffer 
solutions for each new concentration of indicator used. From a 
consideration of the absorption constants of the two tautomeric 
forms supposed to be in equilibrium, and of the ionio dissociation 
of the indicator, it is shown that where the ps. value is not extremely 
smaE it should be a simple function of the absorption ratio, and 
independent of the concentration of indicator, so that the caEbration 
shotdd be unnecessary. This is found to be the case with normal 
indicators such as cresol-red and bromothymol-blue, where the 
results are always correct to the first decimal place for ps. Orystal- 
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violet and methyl-red, on the other hand, are classed as abnormal,” 
there being a marked deviation from the simple relationship 
expected, which is attributed to the presence of a third component. 

G. M. B. 

Colorimetric Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concen- 
tration. E. BiICHAEB (J, PTuarm. Ghim,, 1925, [viii], 1, 328 — 333). 
—Equal volumes of an appropriate one-colour indicator are added 
to the liquid under examination and to 0*01iV'-sodiiim hydroxidLe 
solution, j^ter 2 — 3 mins., the colours are compared in a colori- 
meter, and the jps is calculated from one of the formulse : ^H=j?K:+ 
log ^/(e— i^) or pu=jpK— log{e—JEJ)IE (according as JEI{e~-SJ) is 
greater or less than unity), where E is the colorimeter reading for 
the sodium hydroxide solution, e that for the solution being 
examined, and ps: is a constant depending on the indicator used. 
Constants and ranges of seven indicators are tabulated. C. P. S. 

Potassium Ferritripyrocatecholoxide as an Indicator for 
Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. K. Bihdee {Z, anal, C?iem., 
1925, 66, 1 — 13). — ^Potassium ferritripyrocatecholoxide dissolves 
in water to a red solution which remains unchanged with alkalis 
but turns violet with a small amount of acid owing to hydrolysis of 
the acid salt first formed, with the production of potassium aquof erri- 
dipyrocatecholoxide, winch is decomposed to a green compound 
with more acid and finally pelds a ferric salt. Addition of alkali 
to this yellow solution produces the same colour changes in the 
reverse order. Eor use as an indicator, a 1*25% solution of the red 
salt in freshly boiled, distilled water is prepared and 10 drops of this 
are required for iV'-acids, 5 drops for 0*5iV’-acids, and 1 drop for 
Od.^-acid; the neutral tint is reddish-violet. The indicator has 
the same range of usefulness as phenolphthalein, and is just as 
sensitive to carbon dioxide; the alkali used therefore must be 
freed from carbonates with barium hydroxide. Eor the deter- 
mination of ammonia, an excess of standard acid is added to the 
solution, which is then titrated with alkali to a violet colour. The 
indicator is useful for titration of the weaker organic acids, but 
cannot be used with pyridine. As the compound oxidises readily, 
it must be stored away from the air and alkaline solutions must bo 
titrated without delay. Directions are given for the preparation 
of the compound (cf. A., 1912, i, 184, 445^ A. E. P. 

Salt Errors of Indicators in Solutions Poor in Electrolytes. 
L M. Kolthoee {Bee, tmv, cMm,, 1925, 44, 276— 278).— Most 
indicators show a too acid reaction in solutions containing only 
small quantities of electrolytes. The apparent pn as shown by 
bufEer solutions and the actual pa determined by means of the 
hydre^en electrode are tabulated for various solutions and indicators 
mi iite appropriate coa^eetions given to an accuracy of 0*06 to 0*1 
intte pK vfiue. The widest deviations are shovm by phenol-red and 
l^mo|^6nol«blue, the smallest by cresol-red, broniocresol-purple 
md neutr^-red. Tim mdicato recommended for oolorhnetric 
^termination of in dilute solutiqiis of electrolytes are a-naphthol- 
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blue, cresol-red, neutral-red, bromothymol-blue, bromocresol- 
purple, methyl-red, and methyl-orange. S. I. L. 

Use of p-Nitrobenzoic Acid as an Acidimetric Standard. 
W. M. Thornton, jun., and D. Getz [Amer, J, Sci., 1925, [v], 9, 
176 — 180).-— ; 2 ^-Nitrobeiizoic acid is an accurate primary acidimetric 
standard, its advantages being ease of purification, compactness, and 
high molecular weight. Before titration, the weighed acid is 
dissolved in a large excess of boiling alcohol to prevent subsequent 
precipitation ; phenolphthalein is used as indicator. 8. K. T. 

Determination of Chlorides by Calorimetric Titration. 
Titration of Mixtures of Cyanide and Halides. P. M. Dean 
and E. Newcomer (J. Amer, GJiem. Soc., 1925, 47, 64 — 67). — ^The 
slightly modified method of Dean and Watts (A., 1924, ii, 421) is 
applicable with fair accuracy to single salts, but with mixtures 
only complete precipitation is indicated. Thus organic halogen 
compounds reduced by sodium in liquid ammonia do not give 
solutions which may be determined in this way, as some cyanide is 
simultaneously formed. L. J. H. 

Test for Bromine. R, Lorenz, E. Gratj, and E. Berohbimer 
(Z, anorg. Chem., 1924, 136, 90 — 94). — delicate reagent for the 
detection of brom i ne is made by dissolving fluorescein, tmce crystal- 
lised from 80% alcohol, in cold 35% acetic acid and applying this 
solution to a loose filter-paper, which is then allowed to dry in the 
air and preserved away from light. The neutralised solution to 
be tested is placed in a round fla^, so that it reaches to the bottom 
of the neck, and 5 c.c. of a strong solution of potassium perman- 
ganate and 0*02 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid are added. A piece 
of the test-paper is then afiSlxed to the under side of the stopper, 
which is replaced in the flask and the whole set aside in the dark for 
15 mins. A red coloration on the paper indicates the presence of 
bromine ; the test will detect 0*01 mg. of potassium bromide in 50 c.c. 
of water or in a saturated solution of sodium chloride. A. R. P. 

lodometric Methods based on the Formation of Cyanogen 
Iodide. IV. R. Lang (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1925, 144, 75—84).— 
Since cyanogen bromide is not easily affected by reducing agents, 
bromides may be accurately determined by oxidation with iodate 
in acid solution in presence of cyanide, the excess of iodate being 
titrated with hydrazine in acid solution (lOg^'+^Br'+BHCN+SH^i^s 
ICN-f2BrCN+3H20). The time required for oxidation may be 
diminished by addition of a small quantity of alkali chloride. The 
oxidation may also be effected with permanganate, excess of the 
latter being removed with nitrite (in sulphuric acid solution) or a 
ferrous salt (in phosphoric acid solution), the latter being preferred; 
potassium iodide is then added and the liberated iodine titrated with 
thiosulphate. Small quantities of chloride do not interfere. Several 
modifications suitable for the titration of bromides and iodide 
together are described. Periodate is not so suitable for the metkoi 
as iodate, although it is satisfactory in presence of suitable ahio^ 
of hydrochloric acid and bromide for direct oxidation of 
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periodate may also be used in the determination of cyanide and 
thiocyanate together (CNS'+IOZ—lCN+SO/')- S* I. L. 

detection of Traces of Iodides. P. B. Wade {Ind. Eng, Ghem,, 

1925, 17, 470).— The salt, sprinkled on a damp filter-paper 
impregnated mth starch solution, is exposed to chlorin^ ^ ^ 

Determination of Small Amounts of Iodine as Iodide and 
lodate. N. A. La^stge and L. A. Ward {J, Amer. Ghem, Soc,, 

1926, 47, 1000— 1003).— The alkaline sample, containing 0-01— ;0- 10 

mg. of iodhie, is evaporated mth hydrogen peroxide to oxidise 
nitrites, ffltered, and the filtrate, rendered neutral to litmus, partly 
evaporated and divided into two parts. o-Tolidine in alcohol is 
added to each, one being previously saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide to reduce iodate to iodide and the excess removed. 
Hydrogen peroxide is then added to each solution and also to a 
series of ten standard potassium iodide solutions treated with 
o-tolidine solution as above. After 5 mins., the bluish-green colour 
which develops is matched with the standards. Comparison cannot 
be made after 10 mins. Interfering substances {e,g,, chlorides and 
bromides in concentrations exceeding 1600 parts per million, salts 
of heavy metals) may be eliminated by distilling the sample with 
steam in acid solution with ferric sulphate, the liberated iodine 
being absorbed in sodium hydroxide solution. The lower limit 
of the test is 6 — 1 parts per million. S. K. T. 

Xodometric Titrations. M. Dbutbov {Z, anorg, Ghem,^ 
1924, 136, 189—192). — ^In order to economise potassium iodide the 
standardisation of thiosulphate solutions may be carried out 
satisfactorily as follows : a definite quantity of the solution is 
treated with a smaU crystal of potassium iodide and a slight excess 
over the stoicheiometrical quantity of potassium iodate required to 
produce sufficient iodine to react with the thiosulphate ; the solution 
is then titrated very slowly with a standard solution of hydrochloric 
acid, adding starch toward the end of the titration. By using this 
method, a titration requires only 0*06 g. instead of 2 g. of iodide, 

A. E. P. 

Detection and Deternaination of Small Quantities of 
iluorine. E. J. Meyer and W. Sohtjlz {Z, angew, Ghem., 1926, 
K, 203 — ^206). — ^The fluoride solution is concentrated, acidified 
vdth strong acetic acid, and treated with excess of 1% lanthanum 
acetate solution. Solid ammonium acetate is added in large excess 
and the whole is warmed. After a time, depending on the amount 
of fluorine present, a flocculent precipitate of lanthanum fluoride 
deposits, which becomes pulverulent when kept or heated. The 
amount of lanthanum acetate adsorbed by this precipitate is 
corrected for by heating it with ammonium acetate and acetic acid 
soluMons, washing, and weighing before and after gentle heating, 
which convert the normal acetate into oxide without affecting the 
fluoride. Pr^pitation by calcium and ihorium salts is shown to be 
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unsatisfactory for the determination of small quantities of fluorine. 
[Of. 5., June 26th.] S. K. T. 

Determination of Nitrogen in Oil, Coke, and Proteins, 
H. TEE Meulen {Em, tmv, chim,^ 1925, 44, 271 — ^274). — ^The 
material is thoroughly mixed mth seven times its weight of 
sodium carbonate and heated in a current of hydrogen saturated 
with water vapour at 100®. The whole of the nitrogen is converted 
into ammonia, which is determined in the usual way. Proteins 
give figures by this method generally slightly higher than those 
obtained by the Kjeldahl method, but pure organic substances give 
figures corresponding exactly with the theoretical. S. I. L. 

Determination of Nitrogen [inExplosives]. M. Maequeyeol 
[with L. Chenel, Peiedeeich, D. Ploeentin, Koehlee, and 
P. Loeiette] {Mim. Poudres, 1925, 21, 326 — 379). — ^The Schloasing 
method with various modifications and the Lunge nitrometer 
method, as applied to the determination of nitrogen in nitrates and 
nitric esters, are discussed and compared in detail. The latter is 
preferred. C. I. 

Determination of Nitrous Vapours. A. T. Sohlcesino 
{Mim, Poudres, 1924, 21, 127 — 132). — ^Details are given for the use 
of special absorption vessels (cf . this vol., ii, 666). These vessels are 
of Ll-shape, the two vertic^ limbs bemg coimected near the top 
by a horizontal tube. Sufficient absorbing liquid (about 30 c.o.) is 
used just to fill this connecting tube, through which the gas bubbles. 
The gas is drawn forward by means of a water-jacket^ aspirator, 
each bubble being in contact with the absorbent for about L6 to 2 
minutes. A known quantity of standard alkaH is placed in the 
absorber and is titrated back at the end of the test. W. T. K, B. 

Reactions for Nitrates and Nitrites. S. Vagi {Z, anal. Ohm, 
1926, 66, 14—16). — ^In the presence of an equal volume of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, solutions of nitrates and nitrites g^ve a yellow 
colour with 2% alcoholic benzidine, but nitrites only give a yellow 
colour with an acetic acid solution of benzidine. Chlorates and ferric 
chloride also ^ve a yellow colour with alcoholic benzidine in the 
presence of smphuric acid, but may be distinguished from nitrates 
and nitrites by the red colour produced with the same reagent in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid, which destroys the yellow colour 
due to nitrates and nitrites. A 1% aqueous solution of sodium, 
8-amino-a-naphthol-S : 6-disulphonate or of sodium 1 : 8-di- 
hydroxjmaphthalene-S : 6-disulphonate gives an orange-coloured 
solution and a-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid a wine-red colour with 
nitrates in 50% sulphuric acid. Nitrites, chlorates, and ferric 
chloride give the same reactions in more dilute sulphuric acid. An 
acetic acid solution of sodium 8-amino-a-naphthol-3 : 6-disulphonate 
gives a citron-yellow colour with nitrites. A. R. P. 

Reactions of Nitrates and Nitrites. S. Viai {Z, ancd, Chm^ 
1925, 66, 101 — 104).— A 1% solution of the following rea^te 
in 60% acetic acid gives clxaraoteristic colours with dfihte 
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solutions (the figures in brackets denote minimum concentration of 
nitrite in mg. per Ktre for colour to be visible in 40 c.c. of the test 
solution) : pyrogallol, reddish-brown, changing to yellow on 
keeping (0*1); pyrocatechol, reddish-brown (0*1), becoming green 
then colourless with ammonia ; quinol, intense yellow (5*0) ; orcinol, 
(0-33% solution), intense bright yellow (1*0); resorcinol (0-25% 
solution), bright yellow (1*0). A solution of 1 g. of a-naphthol and 
0*6 g. of sulphanihc acid in 100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 300 c.c. 

, of water gives an orange-yellow solution with nitrites (0*1) becoming 
rose-red with ammonia. The colour with a corresponding p-naphthol 
solution is pale yellow, and with pyrocatechol rose-red (0*1). A 
solution of 1 g. of benzidine and 1 g. of sodium 8-amino-a-naphthol- 
3 : 6-disulphonate in 400 c.c. of 20% acetic acid gives a yeUowish- 
brown solution with nitrites which becomes rose-red (0*1) in 1 hr* 
Nitrates give a green colour with a 1% solution of pyrocatechol in 
strong sulphuric acid and a violet-brown colour with a corresponding 
pyrogallol solution ; nitrites give a sim i lar reaction. A. R* P. 

Determination of Phosphorus in the Presence of Vanadium. 

G. W. Gray and C. D. Gabbutt (J. Iron and Steel Inst, May 1925 ; 
[Advance proof]). — The material is dissolved in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, the silica removed, the iron separated with 
ether, and the phosphorus precipitated as magnesium ammonium 
pho^hate in the presence of citric acid ; the precipitate is dissolved 
in nitric acid and the phosphorus determined as phosphomolybdate. 

M. E. N. 

Detection of Silicic Acid. E. Lorenz and E. Beeghbimer 
{Z, anorg. Chem., 1924, 136 , 95 — ^96). — ^For the detection of silicic 
acid in distilled water or so^um chloride solutions, the solution is 
heated at 80° and treated with 1 c.c, of a solution of 8 g. of potassium 
molybdate in 100 c.c. of 1 ; l-nitric acid. The green colour of the 
pot^ium silioomolybdate solution so formed is compared with 
that of a standard prepared from a solution of sodium silicate. 

A. R. P. 

Rapid Determination of Carbon in Organic Compounds. 

H. B. WmDE, jun., and H. L. Loghte (/. Amer, Chem^ Soc,, 1925, 
47 , 440 — 11 6). — ^The substance (80 — 200 mg.), preferably in com- 
pressed tablet form, is burned in a smaU calorimetric bomb in the 
presence of oxygen at 25 atm. pressure, and O'diV-barium hydroxide 
"solution, the carbonate being subsequently determined volumetri- 
cally. If complete combustion is not attained, the substance may 
be placed in powder form in a weighed gelatin capsule, aUowance 
being made for the carbon dioxide produced by combustion of the 
latter. liquids may also be anal 3 rsed by using a gelatin capsule. 
Halogen compounds give appreciable amounts of oxyhalogen 
derivatives, which impair the accuracy of the results. This is 

adding hydrazine hydrate and aluminium to the 
from the bomb in an evacuated apparatus, distilling with 
hydrochloric acid and collecting the carbon dipxide evolved in 
standard alkali solution. Sulphur can be determined gravimetri- 
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cally in the solution from the bomb as sulphate. The results are 
as accurate as those obtained by Liebig’s method. F. G. W. 

Micro Deterinmation of Potassium in Blood Serum and 
Other Fluids. F. Lebeemann. — (S ee i, 714.) 

Substitute for Cobalt Glass. J. Meyee {Helv. Chim, Acta^ 
1925, , 8, 146 — 148). — ^Marked supe4ority is claimed for the use of a 
gelatin filter dyed with crystal- violet over that of blue glass in the 
flame test for potassium in presence of sodium. The preparation 
of the filter is described. M. J. 

Sep^ation and Determination of the Alkali Metals, using 
Perchloric Acid. III. n-Butyl Alcohol and Ethyl Acetate 
as Mixed Solvents in the Separation and Detem^ation of 
Potassium, Sodium, and Lithium. G. F. Smith and J. F. 
Boss {J. Amer, GJiem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1020 — 1026). — mixture of 
equal volumes of ?i-butyl alcohol and ethyl acetate is shown to be 
satisfactory for the separation of perchlorates of sodium and 
potassium, potassium and lithium, and sodium and lithium sub- 
sequent to the separation of potassium. In the first case, two 
separations are necessary (of. A., 1923, ii, 182; this voL, ii, 436, 
437). S. K. T. 

Determination of Calcium in Blood by Tisdall’s Method. 
E, P. Clare; and J. B. Colltp. — (S ee i, 713.) 

Critical Studies on Methods of Analysis. XV. Magnesium. 
L. A, CoNGDON and G. Vandbehook; (Chem. News, 1925, 130, 241 — 
243, 258 — ^261, 273 — ^276).— The use of sodium salts as precipitants 
in the methods of determining magnesium as magnesium ammonium 
phosphate or arsenate gives more nearly correct results than the 
use of ammonium salts, probably owing to slight adsorption of part 
of the precipitant by the precipitate which counterbalances loss due 
to the slight solubility of the precipitate. Weighing the precipitate 
in each case after ignition to p 3 ^ophosphate is preferable to an 
indirect determination by aikalimetric or iodometric processes. 
[Of. iS., June 26th.] A. B. P. 

Determination of Magnesium in Presence of Aluixiinium. 
P. L. Bahh {Z, anorg. Ghem,, 1925, 144, 142 — 144; see Jander and 
others, ibid., 142, 329).^ — ^The method of determining ma^esium in 
pr^enoe of large quantities of aluminium by precipitating as 
magnesium ammonium phosphate in presence of tartaric acid, 
which holds aluminium in solution, w:hilst found to give exact 
results by some workers, has been found unsuitable by the author, 
and is not recommended. S. I. L. 

Reagent for AlTmunium. L. P. Hammett and 0. T. Sottbey 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 47, 142 — 143).^ — ^The supposed precipi- 
tate of aluminium hydroxide is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
ammonium acetate solution containing ammonium aurintricarb-: 
oxylate. After lake formation (crimson for aluminium) has t#^-; 
place, the solution is made alkaline with ammonia solution oontaittiiig' 
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ammonium carbonate. This removes interfering lakes formed 
from chromium and alkaline-earths. Ferric iron must first be 
removed. L. J. H. 

Gravimetric Determination of Aluirdnium and its Separ- 
ation from Manganese by the Use of “ Infusible White Preci- 
pitate.” B. SoLAJA (Ghem.-Ztg., 1925, 49, 337— 338).— The 
solution is neutralised vdth ammonia, ammonium chloride is added, 
and the mixture digested overnight with a quantity of infusible 
white precipitate ” (mH g ‘NHg.) equal to ten times the amount of 
almnina present. The precipitate is collected, washed with cold 
water, and ignited to alumina. The process effects complete 
separation of aluminium from manganese in one operation and the 
precipitated aluminium hydroxide filters more readily than that 
produced by ammonia. [G. B,, June 26th.] A. E. P. 

Alkalimetric Determination of Aluminium Salts and Free 
Acids in the Presence of One Another. T. Sabalitsohka and G. 
RniCHEii {Arch, Pharm,, 1925, 263, 193 — 196). — ^Excess of sulphuric 
acid in a solution of aluminium sulphate may be determined by 
titration with potassium hydroxide, using as indicator either the 
colouring matter of pseonies (red in acid, colourless in aluminium 
sulphate solution containing no excess of acid) or sodium alizarin- 
sulphonate. By the method of Stock (A., 1900, ii, 247, 315) — 
titration with alkali in the presence of barium chloride, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator — the total amount of acid in the 
solution (e.gr., excess acid and acid equivalent to aluminium) may 
be found, the difference between total and excess acid showing the 
amount of aluminium present. Stock’s method applies only to 
the sulphate and chloride, but, e.g., the acetate is converted into 
&e sulphate by treatment with excess of strong sulphuric acid. 
After evaporation to fuming, the residue is dissolved in water and 
diluted to a known volume. Part of the solution is then examined 
for excess acid by titration with alkali, using the pseony indicator, 
until colourless. Another part is treated with barium chloride 
and titrated with alkali, using phenolphthalein, to redness, then 
heated to boiling to remove the colour, and re-titrated to rose 
colour, the total titration giving the total acid. The poeony 
indicator is prepared by heating the red petals of Pceonia peregrina^ 
Mill., var. officinalis, Eetz, and P. arborea, Don,,- with 90% alcohol. 
Excess of this indicator gives a bad end-point. B. F. 

Potentiometric Standardisation of Potassium Perman- 
ganate Solution with Sodium Oxalate. 0. nsn Fresko {Z, 
EkBrochem,, 1925, 31, 199 — ^200). — ^Potassium permanganate may 
be standardised potentiometrically with sodium oxalate at lOr, 
The end-point is sharply marked and is the same as in the chemicai 
titratiom N. H. H. 

Separation of Iron, Cln'omium/ Altunm and Pbos-* 
phoriG •^id from Zinc, Nickel, Cobalt, and Maaiganesey and 
Determination of the Last Pour Elements. K. K. JIrviotIk 
(Z, a^. OAm., 1925, 66, 81— lOG).-— The ordinary methods oi 
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separating iron, oliromium, aluminium, and phosphoric acid from the 
members of the ammonium sulphide sub-group by means of ammonia, 
barium carbonate, or sodium acetate have to be repeated several 
times owing to adsorption of the monoxides by the sesquioxide 
precipitate. This may be overcome and a complete separation 
obtained in one operation, in the case of iron, or two, in other cases, 
by the following procedure. The chloride solution is neutralised 
with ammonium carbonate until a faint permanent precipitate 
forms and boiled with 2 g. of ammonium sulphate. The boiling 
solution is treated with 4 g. of sodium nitrite and cooled; the 
precipitate contains all the iron and phosphoric acid and most of 
the aluminium and chromium. After filtering and washing, the 
filtrate is boiled with a further 1 g. of sodium nitrite to remove 
any remaining sesquioxide. For the separation of zinc, cobalt, 
nickel, and manganese from the filtrate, successive precipitations 
with hydrogen sulphide under pressure in 0*035A^-hydrochloric 
acid, 2% acetic acid and 2% ammonia are recommended. The 
precipitates in each case are converted into sulphate for weighing. 
The zinc sulphate should be tested colorimetrically by thiocyanate 
for the presence of traces of cobalt. [Cf . JB., J une 26th.] A. R. P. 

Gravimetric Determination of Iron and a Rapid Method 
for Dissolving Ignited Iron Oxide. N. A. Takanaev \Z, 
anorg. Chem,, 1924, 136, 184 — 188). — ^Ferric oxide obtained by the 
ignition of a precipitate of hydroxide produced by the addition of 
ammonia to a solution of ferric sulphate, chloride, or nitrate 
invariably retains traces of water even after heating for 1 hr. over a 
blast burner. Analyses of pure iron wire by this method gave 
results as much as 2% too high, but more nearly correct figures were 
obtained if the ignited oxide was moistened with nitric acid, dried, 
and again heated as before. Evaporation of a solution of ferric 
nitrate to dryness followed by calcination of the residue also gave 
correct results. Strongly ignited ferric oxide may be dissolved 
readily in 1 : 1 -hydrochloric acid if a few drops of a solution of 
stannous chloride are added from time to time. A. R, P. 

Separation of Nickel and Copper from Iron. E . 6. R. Arlagh 
and G, M. Brouohall {Univ* Toronto, Sch. Eng, Res. Bull,, 1926, 
5, 227— -235). — Conditions are given for the complete separation of 
nickel and copper from ferric hydroxide by means of ammonia and 
ammonium sulphate or chloride. The method is applicable to ores 
containing these three metals. [Cf. B., 1925, 381.] T. H. P. 

Detection and Determination of Nickel by Means of a-Furil- 
dioxime. B. A. Soule (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 981— 
988).— Aqueous or alcohoKc solutions of a-furildioxime give a red 
precipitate, C 22 Hi 40 gN 4 Ni, from slightly ammoniacal sdutions of 
nickel salts and may be used in place of a-dimethylglyoxime for the 
detection {1 in 6x10®) and determination of this metal. In 
quantitative work, the precipitate may be weighed directly, or 
ignited to niokelpus oxide, or dissolved and the metal determted 
by electrolysis or by a cyanide titration. Ferrous iron mufii'b# 
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absent; ammonio-cobaltons ions must be oxidised yrith bydrogen 
peroxide. In presence of manganic salts, acetic acid and sodium 
acetate must be added (cf. Brunck, A., 1907, ii, 582, 989). 

S. K. T. 


Carbon. Error in the Quantitative Deposition of Nickel and 
Iron from Complex Oxalate Electrolytes. P. K. Fb5lich 
[Arvalyst, 1926, 50, 224— 230).— No conditions were found under 
which nickel could be deposited from oxalate electrolytes without 
contamination by organic matter, but in the case of iron the metal 
is not contaminated at the beginning of the reaction, and con- 
tamination can be sufficiently retarded to allow of quantitative 
deposition by the addition of ammonium chloride. [Cf. B., June 
26th.] D. G. H. 

Determination of Vanadium. W. Hartmann [Z, anal, Chem,, 
1925, 66, 16 — ^23). — ^The vanadium solution, whether obtained by 
dissolving the substance in acids or by an alkali fusion, is evaporated 
with sulphuric acid until fumes are evolved, hydrochloric acid is 
added, and tihe evaporation repeated to reduce the vanadic acid 
to vanadyl salt. After dilution and heating at 70°, the vanadium 
is detemained by titration with permanganate which has been 
standardised against a pure vanadium compound or against a 
similar material to that analysed, but of known vanadium content. 
If oxalic acid or other similar substance is used as standard, the 
vanadium results are always a little too high, but may be corrected 
by multiplying by 0‘9915. Details are given of the methods used 
in analysing feirovanadium and commercial vanadium pentoxide. 
[Of. B., 1925, 381.] A. E. P. 

Determination of Antimony. V. Auger {Ann, Chim, artalyt,, 
1925, 7, 100). — Of the methods for determining antimony proposed 
by Ecke (A., 1924, ii, 705), the first is worthless for both chemical 
and arithmetical reasons, and the second will fail in the presence of 
much copper. [Of. B,, 1925, 430.] D. 6. H. 

Fluorescence as a Criterion of Purity in Organic Com- 
pounds. E. Bayle and R. Fabbe (J. Pharm, Chim., 1925, [viii], 
1, 248 — ^253). — ^The spectrophotometric curves defining the colour 
of the fluorescence of a substance (cf. A., 1924, ii, 583) are shown 
to be criteria of the purity of the latter. The curves exhibit peaks 
whicb gradually attain a stable maximum position as the impurities 
are removed. S. K. T. 

Rapid Determination of Phenols in Essential Oils, using 
Small Quantities of Material. L, Reti {Chem.-Ztg., 1925, 49, 
^)6). — On shaking 0*5 or 1*0 c.c. of the oil with 3 — 5% so^um 
hydroxide solution in an absorption vessel phenolometer ’’) 
constructed like Gerber's butyrometer, and centrifuging the mixture 
a good separation is obtained; the diminution in volume, corre- 
sponding with the amount of phenol present,^ can be read with 
great accuracy to 0-01 c.c. [Gf. jB., 1925, 424.] . A. C. 

Test for Pentoses. P. Thomas {Bull. Soc. Chim. bioL, 1925, 
7, 102 — 112). — ^When an aqueous, solution of a pentose, or of coni- 
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plex derivatives containing a pentose, is poured carefully on to a 
&-3% solution of p-naphthol in concentrated sulphuric acid, a deep 
blue (ultramarine) ring is formed; the colour is intensified on 
gentle shaking and diffuses into the acid, the original ring of colour 
becoming greenish-brown. The reaction appears to be charac- 
teristic of pentoses and does not occur with the other sugars, alde- 
hydes, and ketones examined. The blue colour seems to be due 
bo direct combination between the pentose and p-naphthol, and 
does not involve the intermediate formation of furfuraldehyde. 
The latter gives an intense orange-red colour with p-naphthol, 
above which a green ring forms, but no blue colour is produced. 

C. T. G. 

Reducing Action of Dextrose on Copper Salts in Alkaline 
Boxd Acid Solution. P. Pleury and P. Taverntbr (Bull, Soc. 
Chim, bid., 1926, 7, 331 — 335). — ^The reducing action of dextrose 
on copper salts is influenced in acid solution (Barfoed’s copper 
acetate reagent) by the presence of many chlorides, mannitol, 
and the concentration of the copper, whilst in alkaline solution 
(Bertrand’s reagent) all alkaline and alkaline-earth salts, as well 
as mannitol, have a retarding effect. [Cf. B., 1925, 417.1 

D. G. H. 

Interaction of Dextrose and Methylene-blue in an Alkaline 
Medium. E. Kneoht and E. Hxbbert ( J. Soc, Dyers Cd,, 1925, 
41, 94 — 95). — The possibility of over-reduction of methylene-blue 
Ln the reaction between this dye and dextrose in an alkaline medium 
is avoided, and the reaction is thereby made available for the deter- 
mination of dextrose, by acidifying the product within a few 
seconds after the commencement of the reaction. A mixture 
containing sodium hydroxide, dextrose, and methylene-blue is 
boiled in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, or preferably nitrogen, 
excess of hydrochloric acid is quickly added, and the excess of 
methylene-blue titrated in the usual way with titanous chloride 
and iron alum. Thiocarmine-S in the presence of rosinduline-B 
and sodium tartrate is quantitatively reduced by titanous chloride 
before the latter dye is affected. [Of. B., 1925, 348.] A. J. H. 

Determination of Volatile Organic Acids. A. Bohanes 
(Chem. Listy, 1925, 19, 121 — 123). — ^The time of distillation of 
volatile organic acids may be reduced by the addition of glycerol 
(50 c.c. to 100 c.c. of liquid to be distilled) with or without water. 
The temperature must not materially exceed 120°, and if necessary 
the operation is finished in a current of steam. [Cf . jB., June 26th.] 

D. G. H. 

Determination of Formic Acid in Blood and Urine. F. De 
Eds. — (S ee i, 713.) 

Detection of Ethyl Phthalate in Ethyl Alcohol. J. T; 
Raleioh and S. U. Marie (J, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1926, 47, 589-^,^ 
590).— Detection of ethyl phthalate in ethyl alcohol by evaporalil^! 
the sample to dryness with dilute sodium hydroxide soluthmjiiiw 
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fusing the r^idue with resorcinol, is untrustworthy, as the aq^ueous 
extract of the fused mass still shows a fluorescence, although of a 
slightly different colour, in the absence of ethyl phthalate. A 
suggested alternative is to evaporate the sample to a small volume 
and pour the residue into a large volume of very dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution. The presence of ethyl phthalate is indicated 
by a turbidity, but the test is not conclusive. F. G. W. 

Cahexnical Nature of Fats. 1. Iodine Super-value of 
Patty Oils and Unsaturated Fatty Acids. B. M. Makgosohes, 
L. FEEEnMANK, and W. Tsohobner. — (See i, 629.) 

Deternaination of Formaldehyde. E. Schxtlek (jBer., 1925, 
58, [B], 732—736). — ^The formaldehyde solution is added to an 
excess of standard potassium cyanide solution in the presence 
of magnesium sulphate, which accelerates the hydrolysis of 
the primarily-formed potassium derivative of glycoUonitrile, 
2CH[2(0K)-CN + MgS04 + 6H2O = 2CH2(0H)-C02K + Mg(OH)2 + 
(NHjgSO^. After 1 — 2 mins, the precipitated magnesium hydr- 
oxide is dissolved by ammonium chloride, a little potassium iodide 
and not more than 2 — 3 drops of ammonia (10%) are added, and the 
excess of potassium cyanide is titrated rapidly with 0-05JV'-silver 
nitrate solution. The method is accurate in the presence of 10% 
of acetaldehyde, 50% of acetone, or 50% of ethyl alcohol. 

For the determination of very small amounts of formaldehyde, 
the solution under investigation is added to a measured excess 
of standard potassium cyanide solution. After 2 — 3 mins, the 
mixture is acidified strongly with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and treated with bronaine water until permanently yellow; excess 
of bromine is removed by addition of phenol. Potassium iodide is 
«^ed to the clear, colourless solution, and the liberated iodine is 
titrated after 30 mins, with sodium thiosulphate. The potassium 
cy^de solution must be standardised iodometrically. The process 
gives accurate results in the presence of 5% of acetaldehyde, 60% 
of acetone, ethyl alcohol, or methyl alcohol, or of 1% of dextrose 
or lactose. [Of. B., 1925, 423.] H. W. 

Analysis of Xanthate. W. S. Oalcott, F. L. EmusB, and 
F. B. Downing (JSTig- Min, J, Press,, 1924, 118, 980 — 981). — ^The 
xanthate is precipitated as the copper salt from a slightly alkaline 
solution by means of copper sulphate-sodium tartrate reagent, 
the precipitate is colleoted and decomposed with nitric acid, the 
copper bmng determined volumetrically. Sulphides or thio- 
carbonates, but not thiosulphates, sulphites, carbonates, xanthyl 
disulphide. Or ethyl xanthate cause high results. A. A. E. 

Qualitativa Test for Weak [Organic] Bases. R. Eobikson 
(J. Ohem, Soc., 1925, 127, 768 — ^769). — ^A saturated solution of 
ferric chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid when added to 
a soltitioii dt a weak base in light petrdieum produces three layers, 
the middle one of which contains the base. This behaviour is 
due fhe formation of f emohlorides. Carbo;^lio aiciiis, acid 
bhiorideis, thic^^en, safrole, diphenyi ether, and methyl and ethyl 
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alcohols do not give the reaction, the two last named being too 
soluble in water. Other applications of the reaction are described. 

S.K.T. 

Toxicological Detection of Hydrocyanic Acid by Chelle's 
Reaction. G, Magnin (J. PAam. Chim., 1925, [viii], 1, 336 — 
339). — ^After keeping for periods up to 6 years, specimens of viscera 
suspected to contain hydrocyanic acid have been tested by the 
direct phosphoric acid method and by the method of.Chelle. The 
former method gave negative results in all cases ; the latter gave 
results identical with those originally obtained on the fresh 
specimens. 0. P. S. 

Determination of Cyanamide. L. A. Pinck {Ind. Eng. Chem.^ 
1925, 17, 459 — 460). — ^The adverse effect of the presence of cyan- 
amide derivatives on the determination of cyanamide by the usual 
methods may be overcome by extracting tne crude material with 
water, precipitating the silver cyanamide in an aliquot portion 
of the extract by adding concentrated ammonia and ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution, dissolving the precipitate in dilute nitric 
acid, and either titrating the silver cyanamide with thiocyanate 
or, i| carbide is present, determining its nitrogen content. Re-dis- 
solufei and re-precipitation of the silver cyanamide is necessary 
if a very large proportion of dicyanodiamide is present. 

D. G. H. 

Determination of Picric Acid in the Presence of other 
Nitro-compounds. L. Desveegnes (Ann. Ghim. Analyt.^ 1925, 
7, 97 — 100).-^To an alcoholic solution of the dry, powdered material 
is added a solution of potassium iodide and iodate, and the mixture 
titrated with sodium thiosulphate solution. Extraction with 
carbon tetrachloride may be used to separate the picric acid when 
mixed with 1-nitronaphthalene. [Cf. 1925, 429.] 

D. G. H. 

[Determination of] Uric Acid in Blood. W. G. Lennox and 
M. P. O’CoNNOB. — {See i, 711.) 

Silicododecatui^stic Acid. [Determination of Alkaloids.] 
E. 0. Noeth and G. D. Beal (<J. Amer. Fharm. Aesoc*, 1924, 13, 
889 — 898, 1001 — 1009). — ^When a solution containing sodium 
tungstate, sodium silicate, and hydrochloric acid is shaken with 
ethyl ether, and the ethereal solution evaporated, stable white 
crystals, 4]^0,Si02*12W03,5H20, are obtained. The potassium 
and ammonium salts were prepared, as well as salts of organic bases, 
the alkaloidal salts being but slightly soluble. Alkaloids may be 
determined volumetrically by treating an extract, acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, with the silicotungstic acid solution until a 
drop of the supernatant liquid yields a green colour with a reddish- 
or brownish-orange coloured solution of malachite-green in hydro- 
chloric acid. Chemcal Absteaots. 

Potentiometric Determination of Alkaloids with a Hydrc^^ 
Electrode, E. Mulleb ( Z . EleUrochem., 1924, 30, 587-^660),^ 
The results obtained by the electrometric titration of vaitois : 
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alkaloids are given, together with the corresponding pE. curves. 
In the case of atropine, by means of a back titration with sodium 
hydroxide free from carbonate after adding excess of hydrochloric 
acid, the break in the p^ curve corresponds with 
(16*5°). Cocaine gave iBOH=2*5xl0''6 (24°) and narcotine 
0*73xl0~s (24°). No values could be calculated for veratrine, 
narceine, and theobromine, the first-named being a mixture of 
several alkaloids, and the last two giving no sharp break in the 
curves. The titration of alkaloid salts with alkali hydroxide 
gives satisfactory results in the cases of pilocarpine and iso^ilo- 
carpine hydrochlorides (iB*oH=l*0'7xl0"^ and 0-68 X 10"'^ at 18°) 
and of emetine and arecoline hydrobromides [A;b*oh=^* 81 X 10"® 
(16°) and 1*45 xlO""^ (17*5°), respectively]. With morphine hydro- 
chloride;* disturbing reduction reactions occur, which are partly 
eliminated by the use of a smooth platinum electrode, and with 
codeine phosphate, the breaks in the curve are not sha^ enough 
for conclusions to be reached. The most suitable indicators for 
the different cases are indicated where possible from the potentio- 
metric measurements. C. H. D. C. 

Simple Determination of the Alkaloid-content 
Vomica and of Strychnos Preparations. T. SABAUfi^KA 
and C. JxjNGERaiANN {Pharm. Zentr,, 1925, 66, 145*— 150). — 
That the official method of determination is faulty has already been 
pointed out (of. e.gr., Herzog, “ Chemishe und physikalische Priif- 
ungsmethoden des Deutschen Arzneibuches,*’ 1924). It is found 
that the convenient procedure adopted for the lupin alkaloids (A., 
1924, ii, 635) is well adapted for this determination also, with the 
further improvement that the ether-nshloroform extract is filtered 
(with precautions to avoid evaporation) before the aliquot part is 
pipetted off. [Of. H., 1925, 297.] W. A. S. 

Microchemical Reactions for Tyramine and Histamine. 
L. VAN Itallie and A. J. Stbenhauee (Pharm. Weekblad^ 1926, 
62, 429 — 433). — ^The appearances under the microscope of the 
picrates, chloroplatinate, iodoplatinates, double bismuth iodides, 
phosphotungstates, and silicotungstates are described. S. I. L. 

Identification of Vat Dyes on Cotton. J. I. M. Jones and 
W. Kilby (J, 8oc, Dyers and Col., 1925, 41, 127 — 136). — ^Tables 
are given showing the reactions with various appropriate reagents 
of patterns of cloth dyed with commercial vat dyes, which are 
list^ tmder trade names, with the ‘‘ Colour Index numbers when 
available. [Cf. B., 1925, 437.] W. A. S. 

Detection of Urobilin in Urine and Determination of 
Chlorides in Blood. Rolillon. — (S ee i, 722.) 

Determination of Bile Acids. E. Hebzeblb and A. Haem- 
MEBU. — (See i, 722.) ° 
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Specti^um of Hydrogen. E. Gehrcke and E. Latt (Ann, 
PKysik, 1925, [iv], 76, 673—679; cf. A., 1923, ii, 197, 802).— A 
long, silvered discharge tube with a fluorite window has been used 
for the study of the continuous and many-lined spectra of hydrogen. 
In agreement with Schumann, a continuous spectrum is found to 
extend from 3300 to 1950 A. When electrolytic hydrogen is used, 
a large number of lines are superposed on the continuous ground. 
These are shown to be due to carbon monoxide as an impurity. It 
is concluded that under the experimental conditions pure hydrogen 
shows a continuous spectrum free from lines. This view is not in 
harpony with the results of other observers, but the lines found 
nearly always agree with those traced to carbon monoxide. The 
same conditions of excitation cause both the continuous and many- 
lined spectra to be strongly developed. When the Balmer series 
appea^: 3trongly, these spectra are weak. Slow electrons therefore 
favom the appearance of both spectra. Stark has obtained a spatial 
separation of the continuous and many-lined spectra, and Horton 
and Davies give the excitation potentials as 12*6 and 16*9 volts. 
The authors have measured the intensities of the continuous and 
many-lined spectra under different conditions, and the results indi- 
cate a difference of 6 volts between the excitation potentials. 

The parallelism between the effects of slow electrons and con- 
denser discharges recorded earlier is confirmed and extended. Two 
groups of lines S3nximetrically distributed about 5881*87 and 
5832*40 A. are added to those already found. R. A. M, 

Ultra-violet Spark-spectra of some Elements. R. J. Laisto 
(Phil, Trans,^ 1924, A, ^4, 371 — 419). — ^The spectrograph used is 
a modified form of that of McLennan (A., 1920, ii, 650) of greatly 
increased efficiency. The instrument was calibrated over the 
range 2000 — ^200 A., in which range the spectra of the following 
elements have been photographed : carbon, calcium, titanium, 
vanadium, chromium, manganese, cobalt, arsenic, molybdenum, 
cadmium, tin, antimony, tellurium, cerium, platinum, gold, lead, 
bismuth, thorium, and uranium. The wave-lengths recorded are 
given in tabular form, together with the corresponding data of other 
observers. R. W. L. 

Spectra of Oxygen and Sulphur. E. Btogautz (Ann. 
Physiky 1925, [iv], 76, 709 — ^728).^ — ^According to Sommerfeld, odd 
mrdtiplicity of spectral terms is to be exacted in the oxygen- 
sulphur-selenium sub-group of the periocSc table. Evidence ie 
cited that the p and d terms of the doublet ” system of the oxygen 
spectrum are really triple d "; .s. Expm'imenM details are given 
whereby Wood’s method of e> 'ting the Balmer series of hydrogen 
(A., 1920, ii, 569) can be applied to oxygen. The series speoti^^ 

VOL. oxxvm. ii, 22 
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is obtained in great purity against a perfectly even background. 
In the ultra-violet, however, the band spectrum is not entirely 
eliminated. The extension of the experiments to sulphur has been 
worked out with interesting results. The series spectrum of sulphur 
has been completed by the addition of two triplets belonging to the 
I and II diffuse series and located in the near infra-red. A large 
number of new lines have been measured extending from 6173-53 
to 8604-296 A., and four lines for oxygen are recorded in the same 
region. The sulphur lines are narrow and complicated in structure, 
but they have been provisionally classified into series. R. A. M. 

Spectra of the Metals of the Aluminitun Sub-group. K. R. 
Rag {Ptoc, Physical 8oc., 1925, 37, 259 — ^264). — ^The light from an 
aluminium .spark under water was passed through the vapour of 
thallium andT)f indium heated in a steel tube provided with quartz 
windows to temperatures up to 1500°. Tables and photographs of 
the spectra as far as 2000 A. are given. None of the lines of the 
principal series appears as an absorption line, even at the highest 
temperature. In both cases, at high temperatures there is a chan- 
nelled space spectrum consisting of asymmetrical bands degraded 
towards the red. There is very marked absorption of the members 
of 1 ^ 2 — mS\ E. B. L. 

Series Spectra of Two-valency-electron Atoms of Phos- 
phorus (PIV), Sulphur (SV), and Chlorine (Cl VI). I. S. 
Bowek and R. A. MmuTKAy {Physical Bev,y 1926, [ii], 25, 591 — 
599). — ^The regular and irregular X-ray doublet laws, already shown 
to be applicable throughout the whole field of optics so long as a 
series of atoms of like electronic' structure but varying effective 
nuclear charge is concerned, have been used to predict the positions 
of lines in the spectra of two-electron atoms, although in this case 
the spectra consist of triplets and singlets instead of doublets as 
in the case of stripped atoms. Eor P IV, 23 lines have been identi- 
fied, for S V 17, and for 01 VI 6 ; 12 term values of P IV and 8 of 
S V were determined, and all known term values for two-electron 
atoms of mamesium, aluminium, silicon, phosphorus, and sulphur 
are tabulated. It is shown that when the frequency of a given 
spectral line progresses linearly with the atomic number (i.e., to 
follow the irregular doublet law) the line is produced by a jump 
between orbits of the same total quantum number ; the screening 
constants differ^ . A. A. E. 

Series Spectra of Three-valency-electroii Atoms of Phos- 
pboros (P m}, Stdpbur (S IV), and Chlorine (Cl V). R. A. 
MmoxAN and I. S. Bowen {Physical Bev.y 1925, [ii], 25, 600— 
605; of. preceding abstract). — ^There have been identified 21 lines 
of P HI, 20 lines of S IV, and 10 of Cl V; 10 term values of P III 
and 10 of S IV, including the x level, have been determined. 
Screening constants for one-, two-, and three-valency-electron 
systems incrSase regularly with the number of valency electrons, 
and decrease with increase in the atomic number. A. A. E. 
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CMorine Spark Spectra. L. Bloch and E. Bloch {Gompt, 
rend.p 1925, 180 , 1740 — 1742). — ^The oscillatory discharge in an 
electrodeless tube is capable of exciting first and second order spark 
spectra. Sodium chloride is introduced into a tube which is then 
evacuated. The salt decomposes, furnishing sufficient chlorine 
to maintain the discharge. If the discharge is interrupted the 
experiment must be started afresh. The spectrum contains lines 
due to chlorine, air, and alkali metal. The air lines are easily 
recognised, and only the lines which persist when another alkali 
chloride is substituted for sodium chloride are due to the halogen. 
The lines of the arc spectrum Cl I are absent. The first order spark 
spectrum. Cl II, contains the triplets 4819 — 4810 — 4794 and 4253 — 
4241 — 4233 and the complex triplets 5457 — 5444 — 5423^ and 3861 — 
3851 — 3845 A. Many new lines similar to the abov^* have been 
found (but not recorded in this paper) and ascribed to Cl II. A 
large number of additional lines are ascribed to the second order 
spark spectrum Cl III. The Cl III spectrum extends far into the 
ultra-violet and includes the lines 3991*625, 3720*4, 3658*5, 3624*3, 
3622*7, 3613*9, 3602*2. B. A. M. 

Allocation of Terms to Some Multiplets in the Iron 
Spectrum. S. Goubsmit (Proc. K, Ahad. Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 

1924, 27 , 572 — 583). — ^Terms have been allocated to the members 

of the multiplets discovered by Walters in the iron spectrum, using 
the rules of Sommerfeld and Land^. S. B. 

Structure of Cobalt Spectrum. M. A. Catalan {Z. Physih^ 

1925, 32 , 336—369). — ^A classification of 517 lines is given and dis- 

cussed; the energy levels show great similarity to those of iron; 
the terms show remarkable regularity. E. B. L. 

Wave-length and Width of the JK-Absorption Limit of Zinc. 
B. Walter {Z. PJiysik, 1925, 32 , 409—414). — ^This wave-length for 
zmc lies between the line of tungsten, 1279*17x10"^^ cm., and 
the Ly line of tantalum, 1281*0x10"^^ cm. The value calculated 
from Kossel’s theory is (1280±1*0) X 10'^^ cm. E. B. L. 

Spectrum of Germanium. J. Ltjnt {Month. Not. Roy. Aatr. 
Soc.^ 1924, 85 , 38—46). — ^The spectrum of germanium has been re- 
examined in the visible region. The spark discharge between 
metallic electrodes and the vacuum discharge through germanium 
chloride were both used, and the lines have been classified according 
to their behaviour under various discharge conditions. Discrepan- 
cies up to 1*5 A. were foimd between the wave-lengths of the spark 
and vacuum tube lines. S. B, 

Large Line-displacements in the Spectra of Germanium 
and Chlorine under Di&rent Conditions of Temperature. 
J. Lent {Month. Not. Roy. Aatr. Soc.^ 1924, 85 , 148 — 156; cf. 
preceding abstract). — ^Displacements of certain lines in the spectra 
of germanium and chlorine, of the order of 1 A., are occasioned by 
alteration of discharge conditions. The displacements in chlorine 

■ ,22 2 
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have been tabulated from a comparison of the wave-lengths of the 
lines excited in germanium chloride vapour in vacuum tubes under 
widely differing types of ■ discharge. The displacements are attri- 
buted to changes in temperature ” with the various conditions 
imposed, and a parallel is drawn with displacements observed in 
stellar spectra. S. B. 

Quartet-system Multiplets in the Arc Spectrum of Yttrium. 
W. B. Megoees and B. E. Moobe {J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1925, 
15, 207 — 210).— Measurements of the magnetic resolutions of 
ytteium arc lines have revealed prominent quartet terms which have 
their analogues in the scandium arc spectrum (Meggers, this voL, 
ii, 77). The agreement between the observed interval ratios for 
the quartet terms F\ and and those calculated by Land4’s 
interval rule {Z. Physih, 1923, 15, 189), is goodj but poor for the 
quartet D term. M. 8. B. 

Regularity in the Fine Structure of Spectral Lines. G. 
Joos (PhysikaL Z., 1925, 26, 380 — ^382). — ^The spacmgs of the fine 
structure of the cadmium triplets, 2p—2s, and of the bismuth line 
4722 are multiples of 0-05. The introduction of a further quantum 
number,/, is necessary to explain fine structure (cf. Ruark, Mohler, 
and Chenault, A,, 1924, ii, 797). J. 8. C. 

Pole-effect of Barium and Neodymium Rays in the Visible 
Region of the Spectrum. J. M. Mom {CompL rend., 1925, 180, 
1397 — 1399). — ^With metal electrodes, the pole effect is greater at 
ihe positive than at the negative pole; when salts are used, the 
reverse is true. The displacement of spectral lines is of the same 
magnitude and sign at the negative pole, using carbon electrodes, as 
at She positive pole of metal electrodes. Barium and neodymium 
salts were placed in the crater of a carbon electrode and the light 
from the centre of the arc and the two poles was examined in one 
operation with an intoierence spectrograph. The barium lines 
snow {a) displacements up to 0*003 A. for the negative pole and 
negligibly small displacements for the positive pole, and (6) a few 
lines with larger displacements, e.g., for 6141*75 : negative +0‘008, 
positive -j“0*002 ; and for Bill’ll : negative —0*005, positive 
0*000. The connexion between pole-effect and the lines in a series 
does not appear. The displacements are equally small with 
neodymium. Calcium lines were observed owing to impurity, and 
earlier measurements of the displacement are confirmed. This fact 
supports the view that the pole effect is not due to the density of the 
vapours. R. A. M. 

New lines between 3100 and 2200 A. in the Arc Spectrum of 
Lanthanum at Normal Pressure. 8, Pika db Rubies [Oompt. 
rend,, 1925, 180, 1478 — 1480). — ^The wave-lengths and intensities 
of more than 200 lines in the arc spectrum of lanthanum between 
the limits indicated are recorded. J. 8. C. 

X-Ray Spectra of Praseodymium, Neodymium, and 
Samarium. E. GuaBirscH and E. Botolfsik {Oompt. rend., 
1925, 180, 1^3 — 1655). — ^The X-ray spectra of praseodymium, 
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neodymiimi, and samarium have been investigated by the method of 
Siegbahn, using a rotating crystal of rock salt. The following values, 
in Angstrom units, have been found for the characteristic wave- 
lengths of the different rays. Praseod 3 nnium : a=2‘4635, (3^= 
2-2632, P3=2-2218, (32=2-1268, 72=1-8844, y3=l-8255. 

Neodymium : a=2-3725, (33=2-1303, ^ 2 = 2 - 0282 , y^= 

1*8708, 72=1*7937, 73=1-7390. Samarium: a=2-2059, (3^= 
2*0014, (33=1-9610, P2=1‘S708, ^1=1-7159, ya=l*6475, 73=1-5970. 

W. H.-R, 

Absorption of a Line of the Principal Series of Singly 
Ionised Atomic Mercury. L. A. Tuenee and K. T. Compton 
{Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 613 — 617). — CarrolVs conclusion that 
the line 1942 A. is a member of the principal series and 2225 and 
2848 A. of the subordinate series of mercury is supported by the 
fact that only the first shows absorption when light from an electrode- 
less discharge in mercury vapour is passed through a region of a low- 
voltage arc in mercury vapour containing a high concentration of 
positive ions. Further, the lines appear respectively at 6*7, 12-3, 
and 10-7 volts. A. A. E. 

Spectrum of Mercury under Heavy Current Excitation. 
M. Fukxtda {Japan, J. Fhys., 1924, 3, 139 — 153). — ^The effect on 
the spectrum from a mercury arc of increasing the current density 
up to 5-3 amp./cm.2 has been examined in detail. The effect con- 
sists mainly in the broadening of certain lines and in the appearance 
of a large number of lines “forbidden” by the selection principle. 
Previously known series in the spectrum have been extended to 
higher members, and 40 forbidden lines newly arranged in series. 
The critical field intensities required for the excitation of the newly- 
observed forbidden lines have been estimated. In addition, a large 
number of new lines, both of the arc and the spark types, have 
been observed, which have not yet been arranged in series. 

S. B. 

Absorption taxd Emission Spectra of tbe Geissler Dis- 
charge in Mercury Vapour and in Mixtures of Mercury and 
Hydrogen. L. A. Tuener and K. T. Co3yn?TON {Physical Rev,, 
1925, [ii], 25, 606 — 612). — The positive column is a strong absorber 
for many lines of the sharp and diffuse subordinate series, the 
strength of the absorption decreasing in the order 2^—2^, 2p—Zs, 
and 2p—3d, 4d, 2p—5d, The fact that the absorption by atoms 

in, the 2p^ state is greatest, but of the same order of magnitude as 
that by atoms in the 2^2 states is difficult to reconcile with 

the short life of the 2p2 state. The bright region of the striated 
positive column (produced by addition of hydrogen) showed greater 
absorption of the 2p—2s lines than did the dark region. The 
negative glow emitted the arc spectrum and the spark line 2848 A. ; 
the continuous positive column emitted the arc spectrum, the 
striated column emitting also HgH bands. ^ A. A. E. 

Vacuum Thermo-element, W. J, H, Moll and H. 0, Burgeb 
{Z, Physilc, 1925, 32, 575 — 581). — ^A very neat and sensitive thermo- 
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couple for use in spectroscopy is described and a graph of the mercury 
spectrum, automatically registered, given. E, B. L. 

Radiating Atoms in Magnetic Fields, P. Zeeman {J. 
Franlclm Inst.,, 1925, 199, 585—596). — lecture reviewing the 
historical and theoretical development of the Zeeman effect. 

P. G. T. 

Intensities of Lines in Mnltiplets. H. N. Russell {Nature, 
1925, 115, 835—836). 

Anomalous Dispersion and Multiplet Lines in Spectra. 
C. V. Raman and S. K. Datta {Nature, 1925, ll5, 946). — ^Attention 
is directed to observations parallel with those of Dorgelo [Biss., 
Utrecht, 1924). A. A. E. 

jK-Absorption Levels of tlie Light Atoms. H. Robinson 
{Nature, 1925, 115, 945 — ^946). — ^Revised vjB values {K level) have 
been obtained as follows : calcium, 296-6 ; sulphur, 180-3 ; mag- 
nesium, 93*6; sodium, 76-6; oxygen, 36-7. Details of the work 
and improved apparatus will appear elsewhere. A. A. E. 

Semi-optical Lines in the X-Ray Spectra, E. Bacisxin, 
M. SiEGBAHN, and R. THOR.aEUS {PUl. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1320). — 
Polemical against Dauvillier and de Broglie (cf. this voL, ii, 458). 

R. A. M. 

ContinuouB X-Ray Spectrum and Planck’s Radiation Law. 
A. March {Ann. Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 711 — 742). — ^Mathematical, 
with a discussion of experimental results. The continuous back- 
ground is regarded as a heat radiation emitted by atoms of the 
anticathode which have been strongly heated by collision with 
electrons. A. S. R. 

Coherence of Superposed X-Radiations. C. G. Barkla and 

G. I. Mackenzie {Nature, 1925, 115, 942). 

Broadening of Lines in Arc Spectra and the Stark Effect. 

H. Lowery (PAiZ. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1176 — 1183). — Lines pro- 

duced in arc spectra by heavy currents (40 amps.) are affected 
similarly as in the Stark effect, i.e., lines showing the Stark effect 
were broadened in the same sense (Kimura and Nakamura, A., 
1924, ii, 799). Interrupted arc spectra (A., 1922, ii, 176, 410) of 
copper, sdver, gold, nickel, and magnesium have been studied. 
The broadening of lines is similar to that observed in the heavy 
current arc spectra, and is such as would be expected from the 
observations on the Stark effect. Duffield (A., 1911, ii, 350) found 
certain broadening effects. He employed hea^y currents and the 
arc had to be struck repeatedly. His results are therefore compatible 
with the present work. R. A. M. 

Experimental Control of Electrically Broadened Spectral 
lines. M. C. Johnson {Proc. Physical Soc., 192B, 37, 249— 
258).— The line He from a djsoh^e in an ordinary type of Pffucker 
tube was selected for examination, viewed through a micrometer 
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eyepiece attached to a 20-plate echelon and a Hilger constant- 
deviation spectroscope. The effects of inductance, capacity, 
current-density, of rectified and unrectified currents, and of a 
magnetic field were studied. The width was also varied by supply- 
ing additional ions from a heated filament. It is concluded that the 
width of the line depends on the number of charges which surround 
the emitting particle. E. B. L. 

Relative Mobility of Initial Positive Ions in Gas Mixtures 
at Low Pressures. H. B. Wahlin [Physical Bev,, 1925, [ii], 
25, 630 — 635). — The initial mobility of ions at low pressures appears 
to be determined chiefly by the mass of the ion rather than by its 
dimensions. Aged ions have lower mobilities and are probably 
clusters. A. A. E. 

Ionisation of Salt Vapours. II. V. KondeatIiev (Z. Physih^ 
1925, 32, 535 — 541 ; of. A., 1924, ii, 291). — ^The vapours of zinc 
chloride and of sodium iodide were bombarded with slow electrons 
from a Wehnelt cathode, the nature of the ions being ascertained 
by determining the magnetic field required to deflect them through 
a certain arc. The chief process in zinc chloride vapour is decom- 
position into ZnCl+ and Cl“, which occurs at 12±1 volts. There 
are also indications of the occurrence*in very small quantity among 
the positive ions of ZnCl 2 '^, Zu"^, and either Zn++ or C1+. 
Preliminary results indicate that ionisation of sodium iodide causes 
the formation of lTa+, I*, and Nal+. E. B. L. 

Variation of the Enez^ absorbed by Ionisation in Air 
when Excited by X-Rays of varying Wave-length. L. Gbebe 
[Physikal. Z., 1924, 25, 599 — 601). — Determinations have been 
made of the ratio of the energy of an X-ray beam, after having 
ionised a layer of air, to the intensity of ionisation produced over 
the range 0*397 to 0*166 A. Relative values of the beam energy 
were obtained by observing the thermal effect produced in a lead 
target. The values so obtained are compared with the correspond- 
ing values derived from an equation due to Kiistner [Strahhntherapie, 
1924, 27, 1) in which the total absorption is expressed as a function 
of the frequency and of the scattering effect. The values agree 
at the lower frequencies but diverge considerably at the higher 
ones. Appended is a discussion of the dfficulties inherent in tech- 
nique of this type and of the validity of Kiistner’s equation. 

E. W. L. 

Gritioal Potentials Associated with Excitation of Alkali 
Spark Spectra. P. L. Mohleb [U.S, Bur, Standards, Sci. 
Paper 505, 1925, 20, 167 — 191).— Critical potentials for the produc- 
tion of radiation are found for rubidium vapour at 16 and 
21*6 volts, and less defined potentials .at 18, 25*2, and 68 volts. 
The ionisation curve shows a marked increase at 16 volts. Spark 
lines are excited at potentials between 17 and 25 volts. The intensity 
of these lines depends on the current density. The current density, 
required to produce spark lines at 25 volts is estimated as 0*01— 
0*02 amp./cm.2 With csesium, spark lines are excited mth small 
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currents at 21*5 volts, and with large currents near 14 volts. Notice- 
able enhancement of all spark lines occurs at higher voltages, and 
a new spectrum appears above 40 volts. Critical potentials were 
found for potassium vapour at 19 and 23 volts {U.S. Bur. Standards ^ 
Sci, Paper 425) and increase of ionisation occurred at the higher 
potential. A similar increase is now found at 19 volts, and spark 
lines are excited at this point with high currents, and near 28 volts 
with low currents. Sodium vapour gives spark lines near 35 and 
44 volts with large and small currents, respectively. Lithium 
vapour shows a critical potential at 54 volts and a single spark 
line occurs with large current densities at 2934*16 A. (cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 365). Evidence is adduced for the view that the potentials 
Id 54, Na 35, K 19, Eb 16, and Cs 14 measure the work required 
to remove a single electron from the rare gas shell of the normal 
atom. Each of these values, except that of sodium, is equal within 
experimental error to the ionisation potential of the neighbouring 
rare gas ion. Direct comparison is impossible in the case of sodium, 
since the ionisation potential of neon is unknown. The critical 
potential for low-current spark excitation gives the work necessary 
to remove two electrons by a single collision. The critical potentials 
of potassium and rubidium at 23 and 21-6 volts, respectively, 
apparently measure the work required to remove a second electron 
from an ion, of which the valency electron is already removed. The 
relative intensities of the spectra of csesium excited in the above 
thermionic discharge with different exciting potentials, in the high- 
voltage disruptive discharge (cf. this voL, ii, 4), and in the induc- 
tion ring discharge (Dunoyer, A., 1922, ii, 729), are tabulated, and 
the fact that the two spark spectra of caesium, which have widely 
different excitation potentials, appear in nearly the same relative 
intensity in the thermionic discharge at 80 volts and in the disruptive 
discharge, indicates that the effective'discharge in the latter is about 
80 volts, P. G. T. 

Electron Emission of Metals. I. A. Bbckek (Ann. Physih, 

1924, [iv], 75, 781—800). — ^A general theoretical discussion of the 
subject. Eichardson’s work, 8-radiation, and the emission of 
electrons by the action of a-particles are specially dealt with. 

A. S.E. 

Behaviour of Hydrogen in the Discharge due to Alternating 
Electric Fields of High Frequency. K. W. Lunt {PUL Mag., 

1925, [vi], 49, 1238 — 1249). — ^The author’s technique (this voL, ii, 579) 
for investigating the chemical effects in gases of alternating electric 
fields of the order of 10*^ cycles per sec. is applied to the study of the 
ionisatioii produced in hydrogen at the frequency I-SkIO*^. The 
phenomena occurring in an ozoniser or ionisation vessel are analysed 
so that the voltage gradient and the current carried by the ions in 
the gas can be determined. An equation is given showing a con- 
nesdon between impressed electric force, conduction current in the 
icmised gas, and the known motions of ions and electrons in hydrogen. 
Prom this it is possible to arrive at the mean intensity of ionisation 
of hydrogen xmder any given electrical conditions. This quantity 
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and also the impressed electric force are shown graphically oyer the 
pressure range 10 — 50 cm. The concept of equivalent temperature 
— ^that temperature at which the same density of ionisation would 
be produced by thermal dissociation as that observed in the 
ionisation vessel under any given conditions — ^is introduced. A 
series of values of this quantity at a series of voltages is expressed 
graphically against varying hydrogen pressure. R. A. M. 

Electron Emission from Oxide-coated Filaments- L. R. 
Koller {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 671 — 676). — Since the electron 
emission of platinum-iridium filaments coated with barium and 
strontium oxides is decreased by the presence of oxygen and 
increased by that of argon, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon 
dioxide, or by positive ion bombardment, the efiect is probably due 
to a film of the metal. A. A. E. 

Absorption Coefficient for Slow Electrons in Gases. R. B. 
Brode {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 636 — 644). — ^The absorption 
coefficients for electron accelerating voltages of 2 — 360 for argon, 
helium, methane, nitrogen, and carbon monoxide exhibit maxima 
at 12, 4, 7*5, 18, and 18 volts, respectively ; the curve for hydrogen 
shows no maximum, the coefficient increasing steadily down to 
2 volts. A. A. E. 

Double Impacts by Electrons in Helium. G. Glookler 
{Nature, 1925, 115, 909 — 910). — ^Polemical against Dymond (this 
vol., ii, 253). A. A, E. 

Double Impacts by Electrons in Helium. E. G. Dymond 
{Nalure, 1925, 115, 910). — ^Polemical against Glockler (preceding 
abstract). A. A. E. 

Constancy of Total Photo-current from Sodium with 
Temperature Change 20° to —190°. R. C. Btjrt {Phil, Mag., 
1925, [vi], 49, 1168 — 1176); — ^An evacuated electric bulb of soda- 
glass is immersed in molten sodium nitrate and a potential of 
100 volts is applied between the latter and the lighted filament. 
Sodium is driven through the walls ; it evaporates and condenses at 
the top inside the bulb. In order to maintain the sodium surface 
clean, the lamp is attached to a mercury pump with two intermediate 
liquid air-traps. The sodium can be chstilled back to the bottom 
of the bulb, so that light from the filament may be incident on the 
sodium surface. The photo-current is then measured at the ordinary 
temperature and at the temperature of liquid air. If the surface 
of sodium is clean, the total photo-current is practically constant 
over this range. K, however, the surface is faintly contaminated^ 
the current may vary much more at a low temperature than at the 
ordinary temperature. On the other hand, a surface slightly more 
contaminated by some unknown vapour may be several times less 
sensitive at —190° than at 20°. Ives (A., 1924, ii, 444) found, a 
temperature effect on photo-emission from sodium. The effeote 
were reproduced by the author by allowing the sodium surface 
be contaminated. R. A. M. 

22 * 
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Direction of Emission of Photo-electrons. P. Augeb and 
F. Peebin {CompL rend., 1925, 180, 1742 — 1744).— The large 
dispersion of photo-electrons is explained on the basis of three 
assumptions, (a) that the process of emission occurs instantaneously, 
{b) that the electron leaves its orbit tangentially, its kinetic energy 
increasing suddenly by Nv, and (c) that the probability of emission 
for a given electron depends on the intensity of the incident radiation, 
or more precisely, on the square of the amplitude of the field acting 
on the electron. R. A. M. 

Evaluation of the Magnetic Moment of Atoms. N. 
Semebov {Z. Physik, 1924, 30, 151 — 152). — ^A criticism of the argu- 
ment adopted by Stem and Gerlach, whose values are shown to be 
in error, in some cases by as much as 100%. R. W. L. 

Paramagnetism of the Rare Earths. B. Cabbeea {Anal. Pis. 
Quim., 1925, 23, 151—157 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 142 ; this voL, ii, 173).— 
Data are given for the magneton numbers of the rare-earth metals, 
obtained from measurements, using the sulphates. Except for 
samarium, the values obtained approximate to whole numbers. 
Magneton numbers plotted against atomic numbers give a curve 
showing two maxima (cf. Meyer, this voL, ii, 173). This type of 
curve is not to be expected from the Bohr distribution of electrons 
but might be in agreement with the modified distribution suggested 
by Stoner (this vol,, ii, 85). G. W. R. 

Significance of Spectroscopic Ms^eton Kumhers. E. C. 
Stower (Phil Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1289 — 1309). — ^A theoretical 
discussion of the Land6-Sommerfeld schemes of co-ordinating 
multiplet structures and Zeeman effect. Electron orbits and cores 
are characterised by magnetic moments which are integral multiples 
of the Bohr unit. The azimuthal quantum number determines the 
magnetic moment of an electron orbit. The maximum term multi- 
plicity is greater by two than the core moment the maximum value 
of winch is equal to the number of electrons it contains in uncom- 
pleted groups. Magnetic balancing in pairs of core electrons gives 
rise to lower multiplicities, all odd or all even for odd or even 
numbers of core electrons. The magnetic moments deduced 
spectroscopically agree with those found by Gerlach and Stern. 
The core values are simply related with the ionic moments deduced 
from susceptibility measurements. The question of angular 
moments and the assignment of j values are discussed (cf. Pauli, 
this voL, ii, 339). R. A. M. 

Mass-spectra of Chemical Elements. VI. Accelerated 
Anode Rays Continued. E. W. Aston (PhU. Mag., 1925, [vi], 
49, 1191 — 1201). — ^Indium is simple with mass number 115. Stron- 
tium is almost entirely 88, 86 occurring to the extent of only 3—4% ; 
the principal constituent is decidedly less than a whole number, 
and the d&crepancy between the atomic weight from mass spectra 
and chemical work (87-65) is no longer serious. Barium has a 
principal isotope of 138 slightly less than a whole number ; there is 
no isotope below 136 but a minute amount of 136 or 137 may exist ; 
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the chemical atomic weight is low. Lanthamim is simple, 139; 
praseodymium, simple, 141. Neodymium contains 142, 144, 146 
not differing widely in relative amounts, with possibly a little 145. 
Cerium is 140, a whole number ; a little 142 also exists. Zirconium 
has 90, 92, 94 (96 doubtful), the relative intensities of which are 
10 : 2 : 4 : (1) ; the masses of zirconium isotopes are nearly integral 
with those of bromine, less than whole numbers by about 0*1 
unit. Cadmium has six isotopes 114, 112, 110, 113, 111, 116 in 
order of decreasing intensity; the masses appear to be integral 
with iodine (126*9). Cadmium resembles tin in respect of mass 
spectra. Tellurium has three isotopes 126, 128, 130, intensities 
1:2:2; the mean atomic weight should therefore be greater than 
128. Bismuth is a simple element of mass number 209. Silicon 
shows the 28 line strongly with faint lines corresponding with 29 
and 30, so that the accepted atomic weight is probably low. Iron 
has two isotopes 56 and 54, intensities 20 : 1. Lead is complex, 
but the results are deferred. The elements remaining to be analysed 
are surveyed. Niobium, molybdenum, rhodium, ruthenium, and 
palladium will be very difficult to examine, but tantalum, tungsten, 
osmium, iridium, platinum, hafnium, and the rare earths should 
be less difficult. Gold and thallium will be difficult because of 
the difficulty of eliminating mercury completely. Thorium and 
uranium are the least hopeful because of their high atomic weights. 

A complete list of all the non-radioactive isotopes so far discovered 
is given, as this paper marks the last of the series. Further work will 
be directed towards a more exact comparison of the masses of known 
isotopes rather than to the determination of the masses of the isotopes 
of the elements not yet studied. B. A. M. 

Isotopes of Mercury, F. Stxtmpf (Z. Physik, 1924, 30, 173 — 
174). — ^A short theoretical criticism of Aston’s theory of isotopes, 
with particular reference to the isotopes of mercury and their relation 
to gold. B. W. L. 

Exact Determination of the Atomic Mass of the Lithium 
Isotope 6. J. L. Costa (Compt rend^y 1925, 180, 1661 — 1662). — 
By a modification of the method of Aston, the mass of the atom of 
the lithium isotope 6 has been compared with that of helium, 4*000. 
Two separate determinations gave the mass of the lithium atom 6, 
as 6*010 and 6*009, respectively, with a possible error of ± 0*002. 

W. H.-B. 

Use of Fused Boi*ax in the Determination of the Atomic 
Weight of Boron. H. V, A. Briscoe, P. L. Bobinson, and 
6. E. Stephenson (J. Ghem, Soc., 1925, 127, 150 — 162). — ^Following 
a review of previous determinations of the atomic weight of boron 
by methods which involve the use of fused borax, and give values 
appreciably higher than those obtained by methods involving the 
use of boron halides, a series of experiments is described in detail, 
in which the atomic weight of boron is determined from values 
obtained for the ratio borax glass : silver chloride. The evidence so 
obtained is held to condemn as unsatisfactory all methods involving 
the use of fused borax. B. W. L. 

22’*'— 2 
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Revision of tlie Atomic Weight of Alnmiaium. III. 
Analysis of Alnminin-m Chloride. H. Keepelka and N. 
NmoLia {Ghent. Listy, 1925, 19, 168—163; of. A., 1924, ii, 763).— 
Pure aluminiinn chloride was obtained by the action of dry chlorine 
on an intimate mixture of carbon and alumina at a red heat. The 
mixture was prepared by precipitation of aluminium hydroxide 
from a solution of the chloride in which finely-divided carbon was 
suspended and subsequent ignition of the precipitate in dry nitrogen. 
The mean of five determinations of the ratio AICI3 : 3Ag and of 
two determinations of the ratio AICI3 : 3AgCl gave 26*971 as the 
atomic weight of aluminium, when 35*458 and 107*880 were taken 
as the atomic weighty of chlorine and silver, respectively. 

A. E. P. 

Copper Oxide and the Atomic Weight of Copper. E. Exjer 
and K. Bode {Ber., 1925, 58, [E], 852— 859).— The recent determin- 
ation of the atomic weight of copper by the authors (A., 1924, ii, 
761) has been rejected by the German Commission on Atomic 
Weights on the ground that no evidence is adduced to prove that the 
final copper oxide is a well-defined chemical individual free from 
occluded gases. It is shown that copper oxide does not become 
constant in weight when ignited at any temperature between 750° 
and 1020°, losing not only occluded gases, but also a part of the 
chemically combined oxygen. At 750 — ^900°, the oxide becomes 
sufficiently constant in weight in a current of oxygen, but its freedom 
from occluded gases cannot be guaranteed. The composition of 
copper oxide in contact with oxygen at the atmospheric pressure is 
constant at all temperatures below about 800° ; above this temper- 
ature, traces of a lower oxide are produced which appear to remain 
dissolved in the cupric oxide, since otherwise the evolution of oxygen 
at a constant temperature would proceed until conversion into the 
lower oxide was complete. Homogeneous cupric oxide can there- 
fore be produced by heating the oxide in a current of air and sub- 
sequently oxygen at 1000° and finally for a protracted period at 
700° in oxygen. Eepetition of this procedure with the same speci- 
men of oxide shows that the loss in weight is considerable only 
after the first and second ignitions. Subsequently, the loss 
diminishes rapidly and becomes constant at 0*0008% after the sixth 
ignition; this loss appears to be due to slight volatility of the 
copper oxide. It is therefore considered that the conditions used 
by the authors are such that the final product was well-defined 
cupric oxide and that the value Cu=63-M6 is trustworthy. 

H. W. 

Atconic Weight of Bromine. Inseparability of the Isotopes 
by Fractiocnai Crystallisation. P. L. Eobinsoe and H. V. A. 

{J. Ghent. Bcc., 1925, 127, 138 — 150).— Ammonium bromide 
was subjected to prolonged fractional crystallisation and the atomic 
weight of the bromine in the final head and tail fractions was deter- 
mined by measT:^ment of the ratio Ag : AgBr. The mean values 
of the atomic weight of bromine in these fractions were very approx- 
imately the same, showing that no concentration of one isotope in 
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the mixture had been effected. The mean value obtained was 
79-914J:0*003. A complete description is given of the elaborate 
experimental technique adopted. E. W. L. 

Determination of the Radioactive Content of the Air by 
Streaming. H. Bongabds {Physikal, Z,, 1924, 25, 679 — 682). — 
Data are given indicating the variation of the conductivity of air. 

E. Li. 

Decay Constant of Radium Emanation, L. Bastiitgs (Proc. 
Camb, PUL Soc,^ 1925, 22, 562— 566).— The decay constant, \ 
of radium emanation has been determined to be 0*1808 day’^, or 
the period of half -life to be 3*833 days, with a probable error of 0*2%. 
The method employed was the comparison of two emanation tubes 
of equal activities with a radium standard, the time being noted 
during which the combined activity of the two tubes fell to the 
original value of either taken separately. This gives a direct 
estimate of the half-life (cf. Curie and Chanii4, this voL, ii, 8). 

S.B. 

Behaviour of the a-Paiiiicles from Radium-jF in a Longi- 
tud^al Electric Field, W. Hammeb and H. Pychlan {PhysiML 
1924, 25, 585 — 587).— Measurements have been made of the 
variation of the range of the a-particles when accelerated or retarded 
for a portion of their path by a field of the order of 40 kilovolts /cm. 
The results are found to agree very well with the formula proposed 
by Geiger (A., 1910, ii, 473). E. W. L. 

Long-range Pailicles Emitted by Polonium. (Mllb.) I, 
CuBiE and N. Yamada (Compt rend,, 1925, 180, 1487 — 1489; 
cf, this vol., ii, 255). ^Previous work is continued, layers of com- 
pressed air, oxygen, and carbon dioxide being substituted for 
metallic screens. The number of long-range particles is rouglxly 
proportional to the quantity of polonium and independent of the 
metal on which the polonium is deposited. The particles are not all 
of one type and their number decreases rapidly between 4 and 14 cm. 
of equivalent path. With oxygen and carbon dioxide, the number 
of long-range particles is roughly 10 per IC^ a-partioles. In air, 
they are about three times as numerous and their maximum range 
is about 16 cm. The possible nature of the particles is discussed. 

J. S. 0. 

Quantitative Optical Method for Differentiating between 
oc- and H-Particles. E. Kaba-Mighailova (Phyaikcd, Z., 1924, 
25, 595 — 596). — The method is based on the variation of relative 
brightness of fluorescence produced by the rays on a zinc sulphide 
screen when examined several mm. from the end of the path. This 
characteristic serves to differentiate the two types of radiation. 

E. W. L. 

Retrograde H-Particles from Disintegrating Atoms. G. 
Kjesch {Physihal. Z,, 1925, 26, 379 — -380). — ^The experiments of 
Rutherford and Chadwick (A., 1922, ii, 682) do not afford any 
conclusive proof of the existence of backward-moving H-particles. 

j.s.a 
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Direct Determinatioai of Distribution of Intensity in the 
Natural p-Ray Spectrum of Radium-B and -C. L. F. Ctjetiss 
{Proc, Camb. Phil Soc., 1926, 22, 597— 600).— A preliminary account 
of experiments on the intensity of the continuous background in the 
p-ray spectrum of radium- J? and -(7, designed to decide whether its 
appearance is due to secondary effects, or whether it originates 
within the disintegrating atoms. The spectrum was resolved 
magnetically, and the intensity of the rays of different velocities 
determined by direct measurement of their charge with a Compton 
electrometer. The results so far obtained indicate that bare sources 
have a weaker continuous spectrum than thin- walled emanation 
tubes. S. B. 

Magnetic Spectrum of High-velocity p-Particles from 
Radium-B+C. J. d’Espine (Compt rend., 1926, 180, 1403 — 
1406; cf. A., 1913, ii, 270, 899; 1914, ii, 607; 1924,. ii, 447; this 
vol., ii, 85). — ^The existence of swift p-particles from radium-(7 is 
con&med. Two particles are foimd for which j6'p=9960 and 
10,700, respectively. A band of high-velocity particles has also 
been observed between the values Hp= 15,000 and 27,000. Although 
feeble, this band has been measured ^mth different magnetic fields, 
and it consists of several groups of particles which traverse thin 
screens of aluminium easily. A table is given showing several of 
the principal groups of p-particles from radium-B and -0. The 
values agree with those of Ellis and Skinner (A., 1924, ii, 85, 137). 

R. A. M. 

Absorption of p-Rays by Matter- G. FouEiiUER {Compt. rend., 
1926, 180, 1490 — 1492; cf. this vol., ii, 176). — ^The coefl&cients of 
absorption of p-rays for elements of which the atomic numbers do 
not exceed 50 are represented in a satisfactory manner by the linear 
equation previously reported. Experiments with elements possess- 
ing higher atomic numbers show that the absorption is complicated 
by the production of a secondary radiation. On the assumption 
that the absorption coefficients of the primary radiation are calcul- 
able from the linear formula, the values of the absorption coefficients 
of the secondary radiation for platinum, gold, thallium, and lead 
are calculated. These latter coefficients are much smaller than the 
former and the secondary radiation is held to be electromagnetic 
in nature. J. S. C. 

Characteristic y-Ray Spectra and their Photo-electric 
Efiect. J. TmcBAUD (J. Radium, 1925, [vi], 6, 82—98). 
—A resume of previous papers (cf. A., 1924, ii, 515, 717 ; this vol., 
ii, 10, 85, 176, 257). F. G. T. 

Heating Effect of y-Rays from Radium-B and Radium-C. 
C. D. Ellis and W. A. Woostee (Proc. Camb. Phil Soc., 1925, 22, 
595— 696).--r-A method has been devised for the determination of 
the heating effect of y-rays in presence of «-rays by measuring the 
difference in rise of temperature of aluminium and lead blocks 
exposed to the rays. The a-rays produce the same heating effect 
in each metal, being completely absorbed, whilst the y-rays heat 
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the lead more than the aluminium, owing to the higher absorption 
coefficient of the former metal. The account is preliminary. 

S. B. 

Method of Analysis by Absorption of Radioactive Radi- 
ations* (Mme.) J. S. LattIs {Oompt. rend., 1925, 180, 1400 — 1402). 
— general method of analysis is described applicable to all kinds of 
complex radiation. Details of technique are given and the analysis 
shows that with every group of primary y-rays a definite group of 
secondary ^-particles is found to correspond. This is held to justify 
certain theoretical calculations based on the intensity of the 
secondary radiation. E. A. M. 

Disintegration of Atoms. H. Petteessoh and G. Kiesch 
(Physikal. Z., 1924, 25, 588 — 595). — ^A general review of present 
data with a discussion of the interpretations of the Cambridge and 
other schools, R. W. L. 

Structure of Barium. H. Collins {Ghem. News, 1925, 130, 
307 — 310). — ^From consideration of data based on the laws of relative 
volume and of heat of formation, the structure of the barium atom 
is deduced as CaTig- A. E. P. 

Properties of Chemical Compounds and Atomic Structure. 
K. Fajans {Physikal. Z., 1924, 25, 596 — 597). — ^The properties of 
chemical compounds are discussed in terms of polar and non-polar 
compounds of the Bohr atom. R. W. L. 

Application of the Correspondence Principle to the Theory 
of Lme-intensities in Band Spectra. R. H. Fowleb {Phil. 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1272 — 1288). — ^Theoretical. A general sum- 
mary with considerable extensions. R. A. M. 

Electrical Conductivity of an Element and its Place in the 
Periodic System. Z. A. Epstein {Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 620 — 
638). — ^The electrical conductivities of metals are compared at 
temperatures which are the same fraction of their boiling points 
(absolute). These values multiplied by the cube root of the atomic 
volume, when plotted against atomic numbers, show a 

regular decrease in each group from the maxima of the first members 
of the group. The point of view adopted is that of the mean inter- 
atomic conductivity, defined as the number of electrons transferred 
in unit time from atom to atom under a potential difference of 1 volt 
per atomic distance. An empirical relationship is shown to exist 
between the values for xF^ and the distribution of electrons accord- 
ing to Bohr’s theory. E. B. L. 

Periodic Classidcation. of the Elements and the Electrical 
Constitution of Atoms and of Valency, G. Odbo {Oazzetta, 
1925, 55, 149 — 174).— Various modifications are made in the table 
of the elements previously published (A., 1921, ii, 102), and con- 
clusions are reached concerning the regions and structural conditions 
governing the ability of an element to combine with another. A 
ready electronic interpretation of the notion of valency is also 
derived. T. H. P* 
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Electron and light-quantum from the Experimental 
Point of View. K A. Millikak {Z. physiJcal Ghem., 1925, 416, 
65 — 80), — translation of a Nobel Lecture, delivered at Stockholm 
on May 23rd, 1924. L. P, G. 

Spectroscopy and Bohr's Theory of Atomic Structure. 
P. D. Foote (J. Franklin Inst, 1924, 198, 344—363 ; 517—540).— 
A concise account of recent developments of the Bohr theory. 

S. B. 

Distribution of Transition Probabilities in the Atoms of 
AlkaH Metals. H. Babtels {Z, Physih, 1925, 32, 415-^38).— 
In the majority of cases the probability of transition from one energy 
state to another cannot be ascertained from measurements of the 
intensity of the lines, as these lie in the infra-red. They can be 
deduced mathematically from considerations based on the conception 
of a central electric field, and from them the mean life of the Bohr 
states can be calculated from the quantum numbers. The case for 
sodium is worked out and that of the other alkali metals will be 
similar. E. B. L. 

World-Gteometrical Properties Indicated by Quantised 
World-lines of the Electron in the Hydrogen Atom. E. 
Rbichenbacheb {Z. Physih, 1925, 32, 505 — 517). — ^From a consider- 
ation of the relativity geometry of the quantised electron orbits 
in the hydrogen atom, it is deduced that the electron is character- 
ised by a fundamental “proper time,” (^=Planck's con- 

stant, mo~mass of electron at rest, c= velocity of light) ; at the end 
of this time, or some multiple of it, the eleciron must return to its 
original condition or emit radiation. E. B. L. 

Quantum Theory of the Ideal Gas. A. Einsteik {8itzungsber. 
Prmss, Akad, Wiss. Berlin, 1925, 18—25). — ^Mathematical (cf. 
ibid., 1924, 261). From a consideration of the dimensions of the 
variables of a gaseous system, and of its behaviour under adiabatic 
compression, or in a conservative force field, the evaluation of the 
equation of state for an ideal gas is shown to reduce to the determin- 
ation of a universal function of a single variable. F. G. T. 

Quantum Radiation. A, Lodge {Nature, 1925, 115, 838). 

Calculation of Atomic Radii from Magnetic Susceptibility. 
B. Oabbeba {Anal. Fzs. 1925, 23, 172~— 180).’~“The mean 

radius of the electronic orbits of an atom may be calculated, using 
a well-known theorem of Larmor, from the magnetic susceptibility 
without making any assumptions as to the structure of the atom. 
If the Bohr structure of the atom be assumed, then the radii of the 
orbits of the superficial electrons may be deduced. The atomic 
radii of the elements of the helium group, thus calculated, are 
approximately half of those calculated from the kinetic theory, 
which was 'to be expected if the Bohr structure foe assumed. The 
results obtained for sulphur, chlorine, argon, potassium, and calcium 
are in g<^ agreement with those obtain^ by Grimm (A., 1922, 
ii, 127) from the theory of crystalline lattices. G. W. R. 
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Bands in the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. G. H, 

Diecke {Proc. K. Akad* Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1924, 27, 490 — 500). 
— ^Extensions of the Fulcher bands in the secondary hydrogen 
spectrum are described. Three groups of bands, one in the red, 
one in the green, and one in the blue region, have been found. The 
zero and positive branches have been identified, and the negative 
branch may also be present. S. B. 

Structure of the Second Positive Group in the Band 
Spectrum of Nitrogen. P. LiNDAtr {Z. Physih, 1924, 30, 187 — 
199). — By generalising an analysis of such bands advanced pre- 
viously (A., 1924, ii, 711) to include an analysis due to Hulthen and 
Johansson [Z, Physih, 1924, 26, 308), a new series formula is 
developed which leads to the conclusion that the differences between 
the wave-numbers of any two corresponding lines of the bands 
3536, 3805 and 3755, 4059 are identical. Complete tables are given 
showing that the lines of the above bands may be arranged according 
to the above-mentioned series formula. R. W. L. 

Emission Band Spectra of Aromatic Compounds. II. 
Their Origin. J. K. Marsh {PUL Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1206 — 
1216 ; cf . this vol., ii, 470). — Tesla luminescence spectra are capable 
of interpretation in terms of a theory which makes use of the con- 
clusions of Baly (A., 1914, ii, 318; 1915, ii, 440, 499) and of Henri 
(A., 1922, ii, 331, 679). Tesla bands confirm the measurements of 
absorption and fluorescence bands, by which it has been proved that 
the frequency differences between successive bands are often equal 
to the absolute frequency of a band in the infra-red. The recurrence 
of overtones must be supplemented by an explanation of the appear- 
ance of more than one constant frequency difference in the spectra. 
The author considers in detail the results with benzene. The vapour 
absorption spectrum shows band intervals of 159 and 921-4 (1/X). 
The emission spectrum exhibits intervals of 159 and 987. Henri 
has shown that the absorption spectrum of benzene vapour can 
be expressed by four equations of the type : 

v:==A--'B+m---(p6+p26')+a(m2— -g^), 
where A— S is the contribution made l3y the quantification of an 
electronic energy change, na—{^b+jp%') results from the quanti- 
fication of atomic vibrations and a(m^— g^) from quantified rotations, 
n and p are integers. 

The author selects one of Henri’s equations [the others have 
(A~B) varying from the one chosen] : v=37494+921*4w— 159(p+ 
2p^), and rewrites it v=37494+6^^x 159(1— 0*0358)— 159-2p(l-[- 
0-01257p). All the fluorescence bands fit the equation : 
>=37494-6w.xl59(iH-0-0358)-159'2p(l+0*01257p). Thus the 
benzene bands are overtones of 159. The infra-red spectrum 
of ethylene consists of overtones of a band at 1/X ==476 (three times 
159) and of a band at 3049 (three times the great benzene band at 
9*8jii or 1020). Accepting 159 and 1020 as the basic benzene fre- 
quencies, then 0*5(1020±6 X 159)=987 or 33 and 6 X 159—33= 
921, Thus the main features of the benzene spectra depend on 
1020 and 159. The smaller frequency is due to the C^C linking, and' 
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the larger differs but slightly from ordinary vibration common to 
all compounds with CH groups. Since this band recurs in the 
aliphatic substituted benzenes and the ultra-violet interval is a 
fraction smaller than it is argued that the infra-red band is 
itself an overtone of a band in the far infra-red. It is shown that 
all the infra-red bands of benzene are integral multiples of 128-25. 
Meyer and Bronk have analysed the 3-25/x band (A., 1924, ii, 804) 
and the sub-groups are 42-7 and 84-9 apart. This suggests that 42-7, 
84-9/2, 128*25/3 is a constant corresponding with rotation of CH 
groups. It is suggested that the blue Tesla luminescence is due to 
CIO groups, as is also the 5-8 /t band. R. A. M. 

Anomalies of Intensity in Band Spectra. R. Mecke 
{Physikal. Z,, 1924, 25, 597— 599).— Theoretical. The subject is 
discussed from the point of view of the correspondence principle. 
Special reference is made to the cyanogen bands. R. W. L. 

Intensities in Band Spectra. G. H. Dibke [Nature, 1925, 
115, 875). — ^A summary is given of the application to the lines of a 
band of the rules of Burger and Dorgelo [Z. Physik, 1924, 23, 258). 

A. A. E. 

Structure and Distribution of Band Spectra. H. Des- 
LAJCJTDBES [Compt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1454 — 1460; cf. A., 1919, ii, 
486 ; 1920, ii, 69). — ^The frequencies of the bands in the infra-red 
absorption spectra of oxygen, carbon monoxide, hydrogen cyanide, 
ammonia, water vapour, and methane are represented by the 
expression E=qdjrs, where q and r are whole numbers, $ is the 
number of atoms in the molecule, and d-, the fundamental frequency 
1062-5. J. S. C. 

Band Spectra of Crystals and Complex Gases. H. EIahlbr 
(Proc, Nat, Acad, Sci,, 1925, 11, 266 — 269). — ^The complete spectrum 
of uranyl salt crystals contains a high-frequency absorption branch 
and a low-frequency emission branch, the full spectrum being capable 
of expression by means of an equation of the band spectral type. 
The similarity to the absorption spectra of complex gases is shown 
by reference to Henri’s data for the ultra-violet absorption of 
benzene. E. B. L. 

Influence of Temperattu'e on the Ultra-violet Absorption 
Bands of Oxygen- Short-wave Iodine Spectrum. C. FtiCHT- 
BAUER and E. Holm [Physikal. Z,, 1925, 26, 345—349). — ^The 
absorption bands of oxygen have been examined, at temperatures 
from 400° to 1050°, in the region between the wave-lengths 2000 and 
2200 A. With increasing temperature, the bands become more 
intense, and extend towards the region of longer wave-length. This 
behaviour is attributed to the increase in oscillation energy of the 
atom, and^is probably connected with the increase of specific heat 
of gases with rise of temperature. The sensitiveness to temperature 
does not appear to depend on impurities in the gas. The edges of 
the absorption bands at the ordmary temperature have also been 
measured up to 1830-6 A. Comparison of the initial frequencies 
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with the final frequencies at different temperatures indicates that 
electron emission causes a considerable loosening of the bands 
between two oxygen atoms, and this results, not only in a large 
reduction of the fundamental frequency in the final state, but also 
in a large increase of the moment of inertia. 

The fine spectrum of iodine, produced under conditions practically 
equivalent to a spark discharge, has been examined between 2016*5 
and 1830*5 A. M. S. B. 

Infra-red Absorption Spectra of Aldehydes and Ketones. 
J. Lecomte (Compt, rend,, 1925, 180, 1481 — 1482). — ^The infra-red 
absorption spectra of aldehydes are not identical with those of the 
isomeric ketones and the position of the band characteristic of the 
carbonyl group is not the same for aromatic as for aliphatic com- 
pounds. The positions of the absorption bands in the infra-red 
region of 8 aliphatic and 2 aromatic aldehydes and of 9 aliphatic 
and 6 aromatic ketones are recorded. J. S. C. 

Absorption Spectra of Various Aldehydes and Ketones 
and Some of their Derived Compounds. J. E. Purvis (J. 
Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 9 — 14). — method previously described 
(T., 1912, 101, 1810) has been adopted in this work. The following 
substances show no selective absorption in solution : formaldehyde 
in water, paraldehyde, trithioformaldehyde, trithioacetaldehyde, 
P-trithiobenzaldehyde, methylal, and acetal in alcohol. a-Diphenyl- 
glyoxime shows a weak band at 2380 A. Curves are given showing 
the relative absorptive powers of the following substances : benzyl- 
ideneacetone, benzylideneacetoxime, benzylidenedeoxybenzoin, 
benzylideneacetophenone, and cianamylidenecamphor. The results 
are construed to support a theory of the influence of aldehydic and 
ketonic groups on the colour of substances. B, W. L. 

Absorptive Power of Liquids and their Vapours for Infra- 
red Halation of Wave-length less than 3/^. T. Drbisoh 
(Z, Physik, 1924, 30, 200 — ^216; cf. this vol., ii, 178). — ^Tables are 
given of the data obtained by the author and other workers for 
water, benzene, and chloroform over the range 0*85 to 3 a. 

R. W. L. 

Explosion of Acetylene and Nitrogen. IV. Spectra of 
Explosions of Gases containing Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitrogen, 
and Oxygen. W. E. (3-arner and S. W. Saunders (J. Chem, 
/Soc., 1925, 127, 77— 82).-~Complete details are given of the methofi 
adopted to determine the spectra emitted when mixtures of acetylen6, 
nitrogen, and oxygen are exploded. The results from mixtures of 
oxygen and acetylene and from mixtures of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
acetylene are held to show that the cyanogen spectrum is due to 
both carbon and nitrogen. R, W. L. 

Atmospheric Oasone as Absorbing Material for Radiations. 
0. Fabry (J. Math, Physics, 1925, 4, 1 — ^20). — ^The emission spectra 
of the sun and stars, as observed from the surface of the earth, oeaSe 
abruptly at about 2900 A. The uniformity of the wave-length 
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limit shows that it is determined by atmospheric absorption. Hartley 
first suggested that the absorbing agent is ozone. Using the photo- 
graphic method for ultra-violet spectrophotometry, the author has 
determined the absorption coejQScients of the atmosphere for different 
wave-lengths in the range 2922 — ^3143 A. To obtain such measure- 
ments, it is necessary to vary the thickness of the absorbing layer 
^d this was achieved by making observations with the sun at vary- 
ing heights above the horizon. A comparison of the results with the 
absorption coefficients of ozone confirmed the h 3 ?pothesis that the 
limit of the solar spectrum is due to the absorption band of this gas. 
The greatest part of the atmospheric ozone probably lies in a very 
high and inaccessible region. As the absorption coefficient of ozone 
is small below 2200 A., a reappearance of the solar spectrum at these 
wave-lengths would seem not impossible, but attempts to observe 
it with a system of spectrographs, designed to eliminate scattered 
light of longer wave-lengths, were unsuccessful. The absorption in 
this region may be due to ordinary oxygen. The absorption bands 
of ozone in the spectral region 3300 A. can also be detected when the 
sun is very near the horizon. S. B. 

Equilibrium of the Calcium Chromosphere. 1^. A. Milne 
(Month. Not. Roy. Astr. Soc., 1924, 85, 111— 141).— A fuU solution 
is obtained of the problem of the eqiiilibrium under radiation pressure 
of an atmosphere consisting of atoms supposed to possess only two 
stationary states — ^the normal and one excited state. This special 
case of the general problem of equilibrium corresponds fairly with 
an atmosphere absorbing spectral lines derived from the normal 
state of the atom, such as the principal series of Na, Ca, Ca+, etc. 
The law of density deduced for an atmosphere fully supported by 
radiation pressure is that the density at any point is inversely 
proportional to the square of the height of the point above a certain 
feed level. For an atmosphere only partly so supported, the law 
is quite different, and the density decreases exponentially with 
height. 

The least departure from exact balance between radiation 
pressure and gravity at great heights should cause an overwhelming 
concentration of the atmosphere into the lowest levels. This is in 
agreement with the great variations observed in the height of the 
calcium chromosphere. It is concluded that the high level calcium 
chromosphere of the sim must be fully supported by radiation 
pressure. The investigation confirms the author’s previous estimate 
of the life of an excited atom deduced from solar data. S. B. 

Polarisation of Sodium Resonance Radiation in Magnetic 
Fields. A. Ellett (J. Opt Soc. Amer., 1925, 10, 427—437).—. 
The polarisation of D-line resonance radiation with various orient- 
ations of the impressed magnetic field has been determined under 
conditions which eliminate the depolarising action of high vapour 
pressure. The results are not in quantitative agreement with any 
current theory. It has also been shown that a magnetic field pro- 
duces a rotation of the plane of polarisation in resonance radiation 
and that this rotation is due to the Larmqr precession of the excited 
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atoms. The value of r for the orbit of sodium, calculated from 
the rotation, is 1-35 X 10”® sec. S. B. 

Polarisation of Resonance Radiation in Weak Magnetic 
Fields, G. Beeit (J, Opt. Soc. Amer., 1925, 10, 439—452; cf. 
A., 1924, ii, 441). — theoretical discussion of the recent experimental 
results on this subject (cf. preceding abstract). S. B, 

Extinction of Resonance Fluorescence of Mercury, H, A. 
Sttiaet {Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 262 — ^272). — Light from a quartz 
mercury- vapour lamp was concentrated on a bulb containing 
mercury vapour. The resonance light produced was focussed on a 
second bulb containing mercury vapour and the light emitted from 
this second bulb was photographed, and the decrease in its intensity 
measured when gases were present at various pressures. The 
results are regarded as indicating that the radius of the mercury 
atom in the excited state is about three times as great as that of the 
normal atom. Collision with molecules of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon monoxide transform the energy of the excited mercury 
atom into heat; with carbon dioxide, only 20% of the collisions, 
and with helium only 0*03%, are of this type. E, B. L. 

Polarised Fluorescence and Phosphorescence of Solutions 
of Dyes, IV, W. L. Lewsohin (Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 307 — 
326). — ^Fluorescent light excited by polarised light is itself partly 
polarised, the extent up to a limit depending on the viscosity of the 
solvent. Increase of concentration or of temperature decreases the 
polarisation. An explanation of these facts is sought by regarding 
the source of the radiation as a di-pole the axis of which is rotated 
during the life period of the excited state. The angle of rotation 
corresponding with the degree of polarisation is calculated from the 
theory of the Brownian movement. E. B. L. 

Fluorescence and Chemical Change. D. IST. Chakeavaeti 
and N. R. Dhae {Z. anorg. Ch&m., 1925, 142, 299^ — 328). — ^Eosin 
and other fluorescing substances are oxidised by air or reduced by 
suitable substances (sucrose etc.), both reactions being highly 
catalysed by light and 3 ?ielding products which* do not fluoresce. 
Thus, in general, experiments on fluorescence cause destruction of 
the eosin, but the chemical change is not directly connected with the 
phenomenon of fluorescence as assumed by Perrin (cf. Weigert, 
A., 1922, ii, 681). L. J. H. 

Influence of Magnetic Fields on the Polarisation of Reson- 
ance Huorescence. W* Hanle {Z* Physik, 1924, 30, 93 — 105). 
— An investigation of the effects of magnetic fields of the order of 
1 to 100 gauss on the resonance fluorescence of mercury vapour 
indicates that not merely does the field tend to depolarise the 
resonance fluorescence excited by plane polarised light, but it also 
rotates the plane of polarisation ; the results also lead to values for 
the life of an excited atom in good agreement with those of other 
workers. It is shown that the effect observed is other than the 
Faraday effect. The phenomena are discus^d at length , with 
reference to the quantum theory. R. W* X. , 
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Chen^uniiiiescence and Heteropolar Combination. A. 

Petrikaln (Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 569— 574).— The decomposition 
of the iodide of Millon’s base is shown to be an endothermic reaction ; 
above 350®, the decomposition is accompanied by the emission of 
light, the spectrum exhibiting the bands of mercuric iodide and the 
mercury lines 4047, 4359, 5461 A. ; with a specially made spectro- 
graph the line 2537 was obtained. It is concluded that the electron 
holding the mercury and nitrogen atoms together belongs to the 
2s orbit. E. B. L. 

Tesla-lmninescence Spectra. V. Polynuclear Hydro- 
carbons. W. H. McViceer, J. K, Marsh, and A. W. Stewart 
(J. Ohem.Soc,, 1925, 127, 999—1006 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 712 ; this vol„ 
u, 12). — ^The emission spectra of seventeen polynuclear substances 
are described and the following conclusions are reached : the attach- 
ment of a phenyl group directly to one point of the benzene ring 
decreases the intensity of emission, i.e., it decreases the amplitude 
of vibrations; when methylene groups are inserted between the 
nuclei, the amplitude of vibration is less affected and there is an 
increase in the length of the spectrum, mainly towards the red end ; 
the spectrum is faint when the nuclei are separate and becomes more 
intense as the rings are fused into a connected structure ; there is a 
simultaneous shift of the spectrum towards the red and an increase 
m the number of bands ; introduction of the phenyl nucleus and of 
alkyl radicals into fused ring compotmds appears to shorten the 
spectrum ; Tesla-luminescence does not appear to be related to the 
length of the conjugated chain. P. G. S. 

Luminescence of Solid Nitrogen and the Auroral 
Spectrum. L. Vegabb {Nature, 1925, 115, 837 — 838 ; cf. 
McLennan, this voL, ii, 88). — ^Polemical, and a claim for priority 
in the observation of the three maxima of the band N^. 

A. A. E. 

Ultra-violet Badiations and Antirachitic Substances. J. C. 
Drummonb and T. A. Webster {Nature, 1925, 115, 837). — ^Kugel- 
mass and McQuarrie’s observation {Science, 1924, 60, 274) of the 
production of ultra-violet light when antirachitic substances undergo 
autoxidation could not be confirmed. The photographic fogging 
obtained by these authors was probably due to the known phos- 
phorescence of fused silica. A. A. E. 

Kinetic Theory of Metallic Conduction. E. L. Davies and 
6. H. Livens {Proo, Camb. Phil. Soc., 1925, 22, 556 — 561). — ^It is 
shown that the kinetic theory of metallic conduction leads to 
formulae for conductivity coefficients which are consistent with 
experimental data. S, B. 

Dielectric Constants of Liquid and Solid Hydrogen. M. 

WoLFKE and H. K. Onnes (Proe. K. AJcad, Wetemch. Amsterdam, 
1924, 27, 627-^-630). — ^The dielectric constant of liquid hydrogen at 
its boiling point under atmospheric pressure has the value 1*225± 
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0*001. ' The constant increases with falling temperature to the 
neighbourhood of the melting point, where it reaches its highest 
value, after which it decreases in solid hydrogen on further decrease 
of temperature. S. B. 

Dielectric Constants of liqmd Hydrogen and Liq[uid 
Oxygen, G. Breit and H. E. Onnbs {Ptoc. K. Akad. Wetensch, 
Amsterdam, 1924, 27, 617 — 620). — ^The dielectric constants of 
liquefied hydrogen and oxygen have been determined by the high- 
frequency oscillation method. The value for liquid hydrogen at 
20° Abs. is given as 1*21, and for liquid oxygen at 70° Abs. as 1*50. 
The measurements, although of a preliminary character, indicate 
that the temperature variation of the dielectric constant is satis- 
factorily given by the Clausius-Mosotti expression. S, B. 

Dielectric Constant of Liquid Helium- M. Wolfkb and 
H. K, Onnes {Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1924, 27, 621 — 
626). — ^The dielectric constant of liquid helium has been determined 
at its b. p. under 765 mm. pressure. The high-frequency oscillation 
method was used. The value determined is 1*048±0*001, the 
temperature beiug 4*2° Abs. S. B. 

Measurement of the Dielectric Constants of Liquids. 
H. BLarris (J. Ohem. 8oc., 1925, 127, 1049 — 1069).— The determin- 
ation of dielectric constants of liquids by alternating current bridge 
methods is discussed. The method employed by Nemst (A., 1894, 
h, 437) and by Turner (A., 1901, ii, 53) is criticised. In the present 
determinations, a Schering and Semm’s bridge is employed, a valve 
generator replaces the Nernst interrupter, and two non-reactive 
1000-ohm coils the liquid resistances used by Nernst for the ratio 
arms. Details of the experimental and of the standard condensers 
are given and the method of correction for the earth capacities of 
the bridge and leads, the parallel resistance, and of the fibre end 
pieces of the experimental condenser, is outlined. The true dielectric 
constants of the following carefully purified liquids have been 
accurately measured at 25°d::0*01° : benzene 2*2482±0*0003 and 
2*2488±0*0005 ; carUbn tetrachloride 2*219 ±0*002; chloroform 
4*6417 ±0*001 ; ethylene dichloride 10*131 ±0*001 ; o-nitrotoluene 
26*066±0*005; nitrobenzene 34*093±0*007. G. S. 

Dielectric Constants of Good Conductors. B. Furth 
(Physikal. Z., 1924, 25, 676—679), — ^The method employed is to 
determine the torque on an ellipsoid, contaming the fluid conductor, 
when suspended in an alternating electrical field of frequency 50. 
From the value obtained for this torque, classical electromagnetic 
theory leads to values of the dielectric constant if the conductivity 
be known. The values obtained for aqueous sucrose solutions 
over the range of concentration 20 — 60% are in agreement with 
those obtained by Drude when using a frequency corresponding with 
a wave-length of 70 cm. Eesults are also given for aqueous solutions 
of sodium chloride over the concentration range 0‘0— 0*1%. The 
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values obtained are not independent of the field strength, but 
diminish as the field diminishes. W. L. 

Calctdation of Refractive Indices by the Logarithmic 
Rule of IVKxtures. K. Liohtbhecker (Physikal. Z., 1925, 26, 
297 — ^302). — ^In previous papers (ibid,, 1924, 25, 169, 666) it has 
been shown that the resistance of alloys and the dielectric constants 
of non-conducting binary mixtures are linear functions of their 
volume composition. The same rule has now been found to govern 
accurately the refractive indices of binary mixtures of liquids, in 
the absence of volume changes on mixing. The refractive indices 
of carbon disulphide-'methylal mixtures are cited as an example, and 
the rule also holds for pyridine-water mixtures, when allowance is 
made for the volume contraction. The deviations from the rule 
may be used for the indirect measurement of volume changes on 
mixing liquids. S. B. 

Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic Compounds. XW. 
Simple Dispersion in l.-Methylct/cJohexylidene-4-acetic Acid. 
E. M. Richards and T. M. Lowry [J. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 127, 238 — 
240). — ^Data are given for the dispersion-ratios ocjoL^Qj^ over the range 
6708 to 4072 A. It has been found that the values obtained can be 
calculated by neglecting all terms in Drude’s equation but the first 
and by assuming an absorption maximum at 2364. Despite the 
evidence, which indicates that the acid has no such characteristic 
frequency, the authors think that the dispersion of the acid is as 
simple in essence as their abbreviated form of Drude’s equation 
would indicate. R. W. L. 

IDynamic Isomerisnu XVIL Mutarotation of Aluminium 
Benzoylcampbor. I. J, Eatjlkher and T. M, Lowry (J. Chem. 
Soc,, 1925, 127, 1080 — 1085 ; cf. Burgess and Lowry, this voL, i, 
46 ). — Aluminium benzoylmmphor, (Cj 7 Hi 902 ) 3 Al, m. p. 227 — ^228°, 
has been prepared by the method used for the preparation of beryl- 
lium benzoyicamphor (Burgess and Lowry, loc, ciL), and, like 
the beryllium compound, it shows mutarotation although containing 
no mobile hydrogen atom. The mutarotation is reversible and has 
been observed in benzene, ethylene bromide, acetone, and chloro- 
form. In ethylene bromide, the change extends over about a week, 
and in acetone and in chloroform it takes place in a few minutes. 
The fact that the mutarotation in chloroform is in the opposite 
direction to that in the other solvents used suggests the formation 
of a compound with the chloroform of higher rotatory power. The 
velocity of mut^otation in benzene, unhke that of the beryllium 
compNound in this solvent when pyridine is present as catalyst, does 
not obey the unimolecuiar law, but is approximately proportional 
to the cube of the conceniaration, although the termolecular ooeiOScients 
vary appreciably during the change. The course of the reaction in 
ethylene bromide after the first half-hour also conforms roughly to 
the termolwdar law. It is suggested that the result may perhaps 
be associated with the necessity for inverting the points of attach- 
ment of three chelate groups in order to reverse the optical activity 
of the aluminium. , F. G. S. 
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Optical Rotation and Atomic Dimension. IV. D. EL, 
Brauns (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1281—1284; cf. A., 1924, 
i, 837), — The specific rotations of chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-tetra- 
acetylglucose and of chloro- and bromo-triaoetylxylose have been 
redetermined. The new values show a much closer agreement between 
the ratio of the difierence in specific rotation, Cl-P, Br-Cl, and 
I~Br, and the ratio of the differences of atomic diameter as recorded 
by Bragg. J. S. C. 

Optical Rotation and Atomic Dimension. V. D. H. 
Brauns (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1285 — 1298; cf. preceding 
abstract). — ^Two classes of asymmetric compounds containing 
substituted halogen atoms are recognised : {a) compounds in which 
the halogens are directly attached to the asymmetric carbon atom, 
(6) compounds in which the halogens modify an asymmetric group 
attached to the asymmetric carbon atom. In the latter case, the 
molecular rotation differences are proportional to the differences in 
atomic diameter recorded by Bragg. The specific rotations of 
halogen derivatives of salicin and their penta-acetates have been 
measured and the methods of preparation and properties of a-fluoro-, 
chloro-, and bromo-acetyltetra-acetylglucose are given. J. S. 0. 

Thermochemical Investigations on the Constitution of 
Acids in Solution. D. D. Karve (J, Indian Ghem, Soc,, 1925, 
1, 247 — 262). — ^Further data in support of the Hantzsch theory of 
pseudo acids and ionogenic condition (cf. A., 1918, ii, 4; 1923, ii, 
475) are obtained by an investigation of the heats of solution of 
hydrogen halides, sulphuric, nitric, formic, acetic, and trichloroacetic 
acids in aqueous and non-aqueous solvents. In the dissolution of 
an acid, purely physical phenomena all result in the absorption of 
heat, and the positive heats of solution are therefore due to com- 
bination between the acids and the solvents to form solvates which 
are either true or pseudo-oxonium hydrates of types (1) E*C 02 H,H 20 
or (2) E-COgH . . . OE 2 . The heats of solution of the above- 
mentioned acids in a large number of organic solvents are determined 
and discussed in relation to the Hantzsch theory, the main conclu- 
sions being as follows : with sulphuric acid, solvate formation of true 
oxonium salts of the type HnS 04 ,H 0 E 2 {E=H or alkyl) occurs with 
much evolution of heat, whust the relatively small heat of solution 
in ethyl sulphate and nitrobenzene denotes a very small tendency 
towards salt formation; hydrogen halides form oxonium salts and 
etherates of which only the hydrogen chloride compound can be 
isolated (cf. Steele, McIntosh, and Archibald, Z, 'physical, Chem,^ 
1909, 55, 152) ; the heat of solution of nitric acid in alcohol or ether 
is a measure of the heat of formation of the pseudo salt, whilst the 
smaller heats of solution in water, where the true hydroxonium salt 
is present, denote that transformation from the pseudo acid to the true 
acid is endothermic ; with formic acid, the heat of solution in water 
is too small to be measured and therefore the dissociation of the acid 
absorbs very nearly the same amount of heat as is evolved by salt 
formation, whilst in acetone, alcohol, or ether the heat of solutionis 
the heat of formation of the pseudo salt ; with acetic acid, in water 
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the heat of solution is negative in concentrated solution and positive 
in more dilute solutions where sufficient of the hydroxonium salt is 
formed to overbalance the heat absorbed by dissociation ; the heat of 
solution of trichloroacetic acid in -water is small and is negative in 
solvents which do not contain oxygen, whilst the heat of solution 
is greatest in acetone, which, therefore, forms a true salt, 
CClg-COa-H , . . OCMe^. The numbers of molecules of solvents 
required to produce inactivation of the various acids towards 
ethyl diazoacetate are also determined. J. W. B* 

Magneto-chemical Researches on the Formation of Open 
Chains and Nuclear Groupings in Organic Compounds. 
P. Pascal {Oompt> rend,, 1926, 180, 1596 — 1597). — ^The magnetic 
susceptibilities of a series of compounds containing a group 
where 7i is 0, 1^ 2, 3, or 4, have been measured. The group 
was the skeleton of a nuclear grouping or of an open or closed chain. 
Increase in the number of ethylenic linkings and the formation of 
closed chains, like polymerisation, cause a marked decrease in 
diamagnetism. These factors thus increase the resultant magnetic 
moment of the molecule and correspond with increasing dissymmetry 
of electronic structure. On the other hand, an increased diamag- 
netism is observed in the cases of nuclei with three synametrical 
double bonds. This eflfect is also found in open-chain compounds 
containing tertiary carbon or nitrogen atoms. The value -"55’5 X 10"'^ 
has been used for the magnetic susceptibility of combined nitrogen. 
Direct measurements give —59 X lO""^ (Hector) and —50 X 10“’ (Take 
gone). The author’s earlier work on the additivity of diamagnetism 
(A., 1909, ii, 487, 788, 859 ; 1910, ii, 100, 179, 483, 580) is con&med 
and extended. R. A. M. 

Colour and Molecular Geometry. HI. Graphical Pre- 
sentation of the Theory. J. Mom (J. Ghem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 
967 — 972). — ^A simplification of the general theory (A., 1924, ii, 
641) is possible since it appears that in most cases the active part 
of the hapton (T., 1923, 123, 2801) is the oxygen or nitro- 
gen it contains. Since these atoms have the same atomic diameter 
and occur at both ends of the molecule when the atixoohrome is 
-OH or -NHg, the wave-length of the ab sorption band is given by 
the simplified formula X=514 {c+1‘77)a/c+ 0‘65, in which c is half 
the disi^ce between the terminal oxygen or nitrogen atoms round 
which the electron moves. The equation is approximately linear 
over the range of the visible spectrum, rendering the calculation of 
colour easy. The calculated positions of the absorption bands of a 
number of monocyclic and fficyclic compounds considered are in 
good agreement with the experimental values. F. G. S. 

Constitution of Nitric Acid and the Nitronium Salts formed 
from it by Perchloric and Sulphuric Acids. A. Haotzsqh 
[with L, Wolf] (Ber,, 1925, 58, [J5], 941—961). — The absorption 
curve of solutions of nitric acid in water may be calculated with 
great accuracy from those of ethereal solutions of nitric acid and 
aqueous solutions of alkali nitrates. It is therefore justifiable to 
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conclude that such solutions contain equilibrium mixtures of the 
pseudo acid, 02N’0H and true acid (present as the hydroxonium 
salt, (N03)[H*0H2]). Homogeneous nitric acid closely resembles 
its esters but its absorption is noticeably more feeble than might be 
expected from the slight constitutive difference between pseudo acid 
and ester, so that the presence of a third type of molecule must be 
assumed (cf. von Halban, A., 1923, ii, 835; Schaefer, A., 1917, ii, 
61, 186). In addition, the pronounced electrical conductivity of 
nearly homogeneous nitric acid indicates the presence of some form 
other than the pseudo acid. Indications of the nature of the feebly- 
absorbent electrolyte are found in the observation that solutions of 
nitric acid in absolute sulphuric acid contain a largely dissociated 
electrolyte which is very much more transparent than an equally 
concentrated ethereal or aqueous solution of nitric acid. The 
analogous behaviour of acetic acid dissolved in absolute sulphuric 
acid, whereby the acetylium cation is produced, suggests the produc- 
tion of a nitronium cation and therefore the possible presence of the 
two salts, [N0(0H)2][S04H] and []Sf(0H)2][S04H]2. It is remarkable 
that a nitronium salt of pyrosulphuric acid, HS207[(H0)2N0] or 
S207[(H0)3N], was isolated by Weber in 1871. The conception of a 
nitronium cation is strengthened further by the isolation from almost 
anhydrous nitric and perchloric acids of nitronium di^erchlorate, 
[C104]2[(H0)3N], m. p. 130° (decomp.) after softening at 55°, and 
nitronium monopercMorate, C104[(H0)2N0], decomp, above 130°; 
these are stable salts which can be crystallised from perchloric acid 
and nitric acid, respectively. It is therefore considered that, con- 
trary to the views of Saposchnikov (A., 1915, i, 393), nitrating ” 
acid does not contain nitrogen pentoxide, but nitronium hydrogen 
sulphate, [N(0H)3](S04H)2; tMs conception is confirmed by the 
observation that the absorption spectrum of nitrogen pentoxide 
dissolved in sulphuric acid differs from that of nitrating acid.'’ 
In homogeneous nitric acid, it is thus reasonable to conclude that 
analogous wandering of the hydrogen atom occurs to a more limited 
extent with the production of the nitronium ion and hence of the 
salt-like electrol^e, nitronium nitrate, (N03)2[(H0)3N]. Almost 
anhydrous nitric acid is to be regarded as a solution of conducting 
nitronium nitrate in non-conducting pseudo nitric acid. On certain 
assumptions, it is calculated that the equilibrium mixture for the 
98*6% acid at 0° contains 80% of pseudo nitric acid and 20% of 
nitronium nitrate (contrary to previous observations, the 100% acid 
is too unstable to permit observations at 0°). 

Optical analysis shows that the nitronium nitrate is completely 
hydrolysed by the addition of one molecular proportion of water, 
since &om tMs point the absorption curves can be additively con- 
structed from those of the pseudo acid in ether and the true acid in 
water. The conversion of the pseudo acid into the true acid (or 
its hydroxonium salt) is practically complete after the addition of 
8 mols. of water, whereas the dissociation at this point does not 
amount to 40%. The last traces of the pseudo acid have disap- 
peared after addition of 50 mols. of water, and the solution then 
contains only hydroxonium salt which is not completely ionised, in 
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the sense of the classical dissociation theory, in N /100-solution. In 
the most dilute solutions, the sole absorbent material is the nitrate 
ion; orthomtric acid and nitrogen pentahydrate do not exist (the 
so-called diacetylorthonitric acid, N(OH)3(OAc)25 is a molecular 
compound of the pseudo acid, [(CH3*C02H)2H0*N02]). 

The reactions between the three strongest oxyacids, perchloric, 
sulphuric, and nitric, give particularly strong evidence in favour of 
the chemical theory of acids according to which the strength (acidity) 
can only be measured chemically in accordance with Berzelius’ 
principles by their tendency towardb salt formation and not physically 
by their abihty to furnish hydrogen ions. According to the dissoci- 
ation theory, perchloric acid is the strongest acid, followed by nitric 
and then by sulphuric acids. Actually, homogeneous perchloric 
acid is incomparably stronger than nitric acid, and sulphuric acid, 
which is more feebly ionised in aqueous solution, is in the homo- 
geneous condition stronger than nitric acid, since it -causes the pro- 
duction of nitronium sulphate. In aqueous solution, the great 
differences towards salt formation of the three acids are almost 
anmhiiated, since water as a basic anhydride, particularly in excess, 
and hence in dilute solution, converts them almost completely into 
hydroxonium salts. 

Absolute nitric acid, m. p. —42*3'', appears to be stable at —40'’. 
The 99*5% acid is somewhat unstable at 0®, whereas the 98*4% acid 
can be preserved for a few days at a moderate temperature. The 
mmimum value observed for the electrical conductivity of 99*5% 
acid is x=S9xI0’^ at 0'’, whereas an almost absolute acid gave 
the value x=^94 X 10’^ at -40®. The Hquid acid, of the composition 
is not a uniform material. Veley and Manley’s observ- 
ation that solutions of nitric acid exhibit a miniTmim conductivity 
is not confirmed, 


Induction of Alternate Polarities, especially in Relation 
to the Rxtent and intensity of Transmission. A. Lapworth 
(Chem, and Ind,, 1925,^ 44, 397 — 398). — ^The author’s views on 
induced alternate polarities are limited to cases of induction through 
one saturated carbon atom (T., 1922, 121, 426; A., 1921, ii, 543); 
transmission through two saturated carbon atoms in immediate 
or delayed succession can be explained on different lines, and it 
is not necessary to assume that a true inductive effect passes from 
one end of the reacting system through its full length. Com- 
plications not yet discussed arise from the polar effects produced by 
groups of atoms, such as the ethylene and acetylene groups, these 
effects being manifested in reactions depending on the development of 
ac^ve negative polarify on carbon atoms, e.gr., nuclear hydrogen- 
substitution in the aromatic series. r B 


Conception of Valency and Heats of Combustion 
Compounds. M. S. Kharasoe and B. Snm f J 
1925, 29, 625-458).— It is assumed that the heat 
cn ccmibustion is due to a liberation of energy when the valencrv 
eZ^cms are shifted from the orbits occupied in methane and 
substances to those occupied in carbon dioxide, the latter orbits being 
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further from the carbon atom. The heat of combustion is then 
proportional to the number of electrons so displaced and for saturated 
hydrocarbons is equal to 26*05iV' kg.-cal. per mol, where N is the 
number of electrons in the molecule that have the same position 
round the carbon atoms as in methane. This formula also applies 
to unsaturated hydrocarbons having the same arrangement of 
electrons round the carbon atoms as have saturated compounds, 
i.e., to benzenoid and conjugated hydrocarbons, but in ethylene 
derivatives one pair of electrons is displaced and there is an additional 
liberation of energy of 13 kg.-cal., the heat of combustion being, 
therefore, 26-05^+13. When carbon is united to atoms other than 
hydrogen the energy liberated by the electrons concerned is less than 
26-05 kg.-cal, and the heats of combustion of various classes of 
compounds are as follows : primary alcohols, ethers, esters, amines, 
and nitro compounds, 26*05i^-f 13 ; secondary alcohols and ketones, 
26'05i\r-h6*5 ; tertiary alcohols, phenols, acids, amides, anilides, and 
amino-acids, 26*05iV’. The calculated and experimental values of 
the heats of combustion of 278 compounds are given; in only 37 
cases is the diifference more than 1% and in 152 it is less than 0*5%. 

A. G. 

Contraction Constants and Affinity of Solid Compounds. 
A. Balandin {Z. physiJcaL Ghem., 1925, 116, 123 — 134). — ^The 
contraction constants of 76 solid compounds as calculated by the 
formula (7=F/SFo (cf. Sohilov, A., 1922, ii, 350) are in close agree- 
ment, in most cases, with those calculated from a new formula 
(7=1?— CJ/iJo, where E and Uq are constants depending on the 
nature of the anion and U is the heat of formation. The significance 
of the latter formula with reference to the oscillations of the com- 
ponent atoms of the salts is discussed (cf . A., 1924, ii, 719). 

L. F. G. 

Form of Ultramicrons. H. Siedentopp (Kolloid-Z., 1925, 
36 [Zsigmondy-Festschr.], 1 — 14). — ^The scintillation phenomenon 
is described, and the possibility of increasing the sensitiveness of this 
effect for the detection of ultramicrons is discussed. The necessary 
conditions for obtaining a sufficient uniform illumination between 
cover-glass and slide, using a narrow aperture, are indicated, but it is 
shown that such a method would give no information as to the actual 
magnitude of the observed particles. By the application of 
Nichelson’s interferometric measurements of the diameters of fixed 
stars to ultramicroscopy, positive results could, however, be obtained. 
The apparatus, which can be used for measuring microscopic as well 
as ultramicroscopic lengths, is described in detail, and the mathe- 
matics of the simpler cases are discussed. L. L. B. 

Effect of AUotropic Change on the Grain Growth in 
ThalUirm. G. Asahaea {8ci. Papers Imt. Phys, Mes. Tokyo, 
1925, 2, 273— 276).— A series of X-ray photographs of thallium near 
its transformation point shows that a crystal when once formed does 
not disintegrate into smaller ones when undergoing allotropic 
change. The crystal lattice thus glides easily from one type to 
another without fracture of the crystal. In most metals, grain 
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growth is accelerated by annealing, but in thallium the crystals 
appear to attain their maximum size very readily on heating. 
Subsequent heating and cooling does not destroy the crystallites. 

R. A. M. 

Crystal Structure of the High Temperature Form of 
Cristobalite [SiO^]- R. W, G. Wyckoff (Amer. J, 8ci., 1926, 
[v], 9, 448 — 459). — ^Z-Ray diffraction measurements lead to a 
length for the edge of the unit cube, at temperatuies between 290° 
and 430°, of 7-12di0*01 A. The unit cube contains 8 mols. 
of SiOg. The atomic arrangement is such that the silicon atoms have 
the same grouping as in crystalline silicon with oxygen atoms 
located midway between each pair of nearest silicon atoms. Each 
silicon atom is surrounded by four equally distant oxygen atoms. 
The closest distance between oxygen and silicon is T54 A. 

j, s. a 

Crystal Structure of Lithium Potassium Sulphate. A. J. 
Bradley {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49 ,. 1225 — 1237). — ^The salt is a 
simple hexagonal sidphate. The crystal lattice was measured by 
means of a powder photograph. The unit cell consists of a prism 
of base 5-13 A. and height 8*60 A. containing 2 mols. of lithium 
potassium sulphate. The crystal is made up of a system of sulphate 
ions in hexagonal close packing, alternating with metallic ions. The 
lithium ions and the sulphate ions are arranged similarly. The 
potassium ions form a simple hexagonal lattice. The sulphate ion 
is a tetrahedron of oxygen atoms surrounding a central sulphur 
atom, the distance S — 0 being 1‘5 — 1-6 A. Intensity measurements 
on the Z-ray spectrometer were used to determine the parameters 
fixing the relative positions of all the different kinds of atoms with 
the exception of lithium atoms. The positions of the latter were 
detemrdned by spatial considerations. R. A. M. 

Electrical Measurements on Metals of Great Purity 
(Tungsten, Molybdenum, and Nickel). W. Geiss and J. A. M. 
VAN Llbmpt {Z. Metallic., 1925, 17 , 194 — 197). — ^Large single crystals 
of tungsten and of molybdenum were made by growing minute 
crystals of the former in the vapour of tungsten hexachloride and of 
the latter in molybdenum pentachloride, respectively, and the 
resulting crystals were drawn into wire. The tungsten wire so 
product had an electrical resistance at 0° of 0*0491 ohm per metre 
length of 1 mm. cross-section, and the molybdenum wire 0*0503 ohm ; 
the temperature coefficients were 481 X lO"^ and 473 X 10'®, respec- 
tively, After annealii^ until recrystallisation had set in, the 
resistance of the tungsten wire decreased to 0*0482 ohm. Pure 
nickel was deposited on a small bullet of the metal heated electrically 
at 150° in an evacuated tube filled with nickel carbonyl ; the metal 
was dej^ited on the bullet in a series of concentric shells which 
were quite free from iron, although the carbonyl contained appreci- 
able amounts. The temperature coefficient of resistance of this 
metal was 667 X 10'® ; after annealing at 1000° to effect recrystallis- 
ation, this increased to 706 X 10'®. A. R. P. 
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Electrical Conductivity of Rock Salt and Calcite at High. 
Temperatures. F. voh Ratjtenfeld {PhysilcaL Z,, 1924, 25, 
602 — 604). — ^The electrical conductivities of rock salt over the range 
600 — 800® and of calcite over the range 200 — 600® have been deter- 
mined for direct current (D.C.) fields and for alternating current 
(A.O.) fields of frequency 1000, the fields being of the order of 200 
volts/cm. For rock salt the conductivity varies logarithmically 
with the temperature, the A.O. values being slightly higher than the 
D.C. values. The conductivities parallel and perpendicular to the 
major axis and perpendicular to the cleavage plane of calcite bear 
an approximately constant ratio to each other ; they vary approx- 
imately logarithmically with the reciprocal of the temperature. 
A description is given of the experimental technique. R. W. L. 

New Alloy of Iroii and Nickel of High Permeability. E. M. 

Delobainb (J. Phys, Radium, 1925, [vi], 6, 20 — ^28). — ^Largely a 
resume of the work of Arnold and Elmen (J. Franklin Inst., 1923, 
195, 621). The physical properties of “ permalloy a nickel-iron 
alloy containing about 80% Ni, are described. The maximum 
permeability is obtained by heating the material at 900® for an hour, 
allowing it to cool slowly, reheating at 600°, and allowing it to cool 
more rapidly. Its magnetic properties are affected by heat treat- 
ment, by mechanical strain, and by the presence of impurities, of 
which carbon is chief. The initial permeability at the ordinary 
temperature of this alloy may be more than thirty times that of soft 
iron. Possible uses of the alloy are discussed. It is specially good 
for submarine telegraphy, transmitting four times more rapidly 
than an ordinary cable. A. S. R. 

Magnetic Ferric Oxide. R. Chevallibb {CompU rend., 
1925, 180, 1473—1475). — Conversion of a commercial oxide having 
a composition closely approximating to Fe 304 into ferric oxide 
results in a change in the permanent magnetic characteristics. 
Experiments in which the magnetic properties were determined 
after heating for a feed time at various temperatures show that 
between 600° and 700® the magnetic properties of ferric oxide decrease 
very rapidly but do not entirely disappear, since at temperatures 
in the region of 900° the strongly magnetic oxide, magnetite, is 
produced. The decrease in magnetic properties is of a permanent 
character and the original activity is not restored after heating for 
some hours at a lower temperature. J. S, 0. 

Artificial Magnetic Anisotropy of Nickel, Realisation of 
a State with a particularly Simple Cycle. R. Foebeb [GompL 
a^end., 1925, 180, 1394—1397; cf. this yoL, ii, 486).— The discon- 
tinuities in the magnetisation cycle of nickel have been simplified. 
When the wire {?=50 mm,, d=l mm.) is wound tightly round a 
i mm. cylinder only the S^ hieak is found, when it is wound loosely 
only the discontinuity appears in the cycle. When a finer 
stretched wire is woimd round a smaller cylinder, the reversible 
rsides of the cycle are straight and parallel, whilst the break is now 
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97 % of the height of the cycle. The term critical field ’’ is applied 
to that field which sharply reverses the oriented magnetisation, and 
the expression “ coercive field ” to that tending to annul the 
magnetisation. Systematic work shows that mere flexion round 
smaller and smaller cylinders first straightens the reversible part of 
the cycle. The reversible part increases until the coercive field 
reaches an upper limit near The same treatment applied to the 
stretched nickel wire (with a high coercive field) causes the appear- 
ance of jumps, diminishes the inclination of the reversible part, and 
causes the coercive field to decrease to the same limiting value of 
finally, a perfectly definite state is reached, in which the 
reversible part of the cycle has a minimum inclination and a well- 
defined value of 9 ^ for the critical field. R. A. M. 

Evaluation of the Grating Energy of Crystals. W. Wessel 
{Z. Physih, 1924, 30, 217 — ^224).— Analysis after the classical 
fashion of the thermal equilibrium between the vapour of a salt and 
its ionised radicals shows that the grating energy of the salt can be 
determined horn known data and partial pressures of the ions 
present. The chemical constants involved are calculated by the 
method of Born and Heisenberg (A., 1924, ii, 434). Direct measure- 
ments of the partial pressures of ions are wantiag; they are pro- 
jected by the author. R. W. L. 

Migratory Constituents in the Crystal Lattice. G. F. 
Htimo {Fortschr. Chem., Phys,^ Phys.-Chem,, 1924, 18, 6 — ^32; 
from Ghem. Zentr., 1924, ii, 2226 — ^2226). — From a consideration 
of the equilibria of heterogeneous systems, it is concluded that 
s 3 rsteins of two components can exist in which the molecules of one 
component can move freely through the rigid lattice of the other 
component. Such systems are divided into three classes according 
to the form of their decomposition curves at constant pressure or 
constant temperature. A theory is deduced for the osmotic pressure 
of the mobile component. The decomposition curves are described 
by the equation logPo/p^k/n, where is the vapour pressure of 
the solvent, p the vapour pressure of the solution, n the molecular 
weight of the solvent, and k a constant. A number of systems, 
e.gf., uranosouranic oxide-uranous oxide-oxygen, are mentioned 
and the corresponding values of k given. This constant has the 
same significance as the reciprocal of the Raoult constant i in liquid 
solutions. G. W. R. 

Physical Interpretatioii of X-Ray Spectra of Fatty Acids. 
L. DE Beoqlie and J.-J. Teillai? {GampL rend., 1925, 180, 1485 — 
1487).— Fatty acids consist of chains of CHg groups out by -COgH 
planes of considerable elecizronic density and by planes of feeble or 
zero deaosity which separate the -CH 3 groups of neighbouring 
molecules. The planes of feeble density may be considered as 

? lanes of strong density provided a phase difference tt is introduced. 

Fnder these conditions, the distribution of intensities in the X-ray 
spectra of fatty acids is readily explained. J. S. C. 
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Physical Chemistry of Proteins. V. Molecular Weights 
of Proteins. I. Minimal Molecular Weights of certain 
Proteins. E. J. Cohh, J. L. Hehbry, and A. M. Prentiss (J. 
Bioh Ghem., 1925, 63, 721 — 766). — ^Figures are given for the minimal 
molecular weighl^ of the following proteins: gelatin, zein, gliadin, 
glutenin, edestin, caseinogen, haemoglobin, haemocyanin {Limulus 
and Octopus), serum-albumin and globulin, fibrin, egg-albumin, and 
Bence-Jones protein. The values have been calculated from a 
simultaneous consideration of the minimal molecular weights 
derived from the content of an individual element iron in 
haemoglobin) or from that of an individual amino-acid, and of the 
equivalent weights as represented by combination with acids and 
bases, together with osmotic pressure deter mi nations. C. R. H. 

Electrical Properties of Neon, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen. 
S. P. McCallum and C. M. Eoorbn {PUh Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 
1309 — 1320). — A. short filament was supported at a fixed distance 
from an earthed silvered plate, A, and another plate B was arranged 
parallel to A so that its distance from the filament could be adjusted. 
When a is the fixed distance, x the variable distance, and V the 
negative potential of the filament, the upper plate B is maintained 
at a negative potential Vxfa, thus establishing a uniform field 
X^Vja between the plates. The negative current to the fixed 
plate A is plotted against voltage and mr two different distances of 
X, using neon at 20 mm. pressure, the curves are superposable up to 
45 volts, after which the currents obtained with the larger distance 
are greater than those with the smaller distance. The same is true 
for the positive current to the adjustable plate. The divergence 
indicates some process of ionisation in ad^tion to ionisation by 
collision of electrons with the molecules of the gas. With hydrogen 
at 4 mm., no divergence was foirnd under the experimental con- 
ditions (F=85 volts, X/j?=304). At 1 mm. pressure, a divergence 
occurred at 7=72 (X/2J=103). With nitrogen, no divergence 
appeared at 1*2 mm., but at 0*15 mm. it occurred at 46 volts 
(X7 p=438). 

The rate of increase of ionisation with increase in electric force 
(X= F/^) is very much greater in neon than in the two diatomic 
gases. J^essure produces much larger changes in conductivity in 
the diatomic gases than in neon. The results are compatible with 
ionisation by collision. The additional ionisation cannot be 
attributed to radiation, and is probably due to positive ions. 

r; A. M. 

Magnetic Properties of Atoms and Molecules* B. H. 
WiLSBON {Phil. Ma^., 1925, [vi], 49, 1145 — 1164; cf. this vol., 
ii, 481). — ^Theoretical, In the earlier papers it was assumed that 
precessional or nutational movements of the orbits which form 
the chemical bond synchronise the frequencies of the naturally 
untuned orbits in a manner whereby the total moment of momentum 
in opposite directions of the bond is equalised. This postulate with 
the principle of spatial quantising enables the author to arrive 
VOL. oxxvxn. ii, 23 
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mathematically at (j^uantitative conclusions concerning magnetic 
properties which fit the data reasonably well. R. A. M. 

Electrical Birefringence of Limonene. R. Malleman 
{Ccmpt, rend., 1925, 180, 1483— 1485).— The Kerr constant for 
Umonene has been determined, employing the author’s method of 
measuring electrical birefringence {ibid.^ 1923,^ 176, 380), The 
rotatory power remains constant within the limits of expeiimental 
error in me electrical fields employed. The birefringence is small 
and positive in sign. The value of the Kerr constant in absolute 
units, e-fiXlO'S (15°, 0*546/t), is intermediate between the values 
of benzene and of toluene and about four times that of pinene. The 
significance of this number from the point of view of structural 
formulae is discussed. J. S. C. 

Influence of Occluded Gas on the Electrical Resistance of 
a Wire. T, Sexl (Z. Physih 1925, 32, 333— 335).— The change 
in resistance depends on the quantity of gas occluded, not on its 
chemical nature, and is expressed by the formula .B=i2o{l+a7i3), 
where k is the ratio of the volume of the wire containing gas to that 
of the wire itself. 

Appl 3 dng Lorentz’s theory of electrical conductivity and assuming 
that the increase in resistance is solely caused by the collisions of 
the electrons with the molecules of the gas, an equation for the 
conductivity is obtained which is in satisfactory agreement with 
experiment. E. B. L. 

Radio Technique in Metallmgy. J. Ozochealski [Z, anorg. 
Chem,^ 1925, 144, 263 — 266). — ^It would be expected that if a needle 
rested on a particle of silicon in an aluminium-silicon alloy this 
combination would act as a radio detector. This, however, is not 
the case, the silicon having lost its activity in this direction, and it is 
suggested that detector action may be due to an impurity in ordinary 
silicon. Such a test for detector action may be useful in the 
examination of some alloys. A. G. 

New Property of Diamagnetic Gases at Low Pressures. 

A, Glaser {Silzungsber, Akad. Milnchen^ 1924, 79 — 86). — The 
variation in the diamagnetic susceptibility of hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbon dioxide, at pressures below atmospheric, has been studied 
at 15° by a comparative method. The curves obtained, relating 
susceptimlity wiih the pressure of the gas, are not simply linear, 
as required by the classical theory, but deviate from the straight 
line at pressures below 630 mm., 400 mm,, and 360 mm. for hycirogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon dioxide, respectively, the values of suscepti- 
bility approaching three times the expected values at low pressures. 
This effect is regarded as due to the orientation of the molecules 
in the line of the magnetic field when the pressure is low enough to 
reduce the interference by collision of other molecules. The sus- 
ceptibility is — 0*000327 X 10‘® and —0*000178 X unit for 
nitrogen and hydrogen, respectively, at 760 mm. and 16°. G. M. B. 
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Polarisation of Light scattered by Organic Vapours. 
A. S. Ganesan {PUh Mag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 1216 — 1222). — ^Imperfect 
polarisation of light scattered by gases and vapours (observed in a 
direction perpendicular to the incident beam) depends on the nature 
of the scattering substance. In argon and mercury vapour, the 
light is almost perfectly polarised; in hydrogen, the imperfection 
p (weak component/strong component) is 3-8% ; in carbon dioxide, 
it is 11%. It is not, however, generally true that the imperfection 
of polarisation increases with the number of atoms in the molecule, 
because for ethyl ether and pentane (15 and 17 atoms, respectively) 
it is 3% and for triatomic carbon disulphide it is 16'7%. Accord- 
ingly, the author has studied series of related compounds : paraffins, 
some monohydric alcohols, chlorine substitution products of 
methane, benzene and its homologues, ketones, and some formic 
and acetic esters. In the paraffins the molecules increase in length 
from pentane to octane, but anisotropy of shape is not associated 
with increased depolarisation (optical anisotropy). A double 
bond Increases depolarisation, e,g., amylene shows a greater value 
for p than the normal value for the paraffin series. In iso-com- 
pounds p is less than the normal value. Benzene, toluene, and xylene 
have p=6*5%. Methyl esters show greater values of p than ethyl 
esters. The symmetrical carbon tetrachloride has a smaller value 
of p than has chloroform. B. A. M. 

Metallic Reflexions. I and 11. I. Ebeling [Z, Physih, 1925, 
32 , 489^ — 501).— The sharply-marked minimum in the reflective 
power of silver at 3160 A. becomes less pronounced with increasing 
temperature and is displaced towards the red. The spectrum 
reflected from massive copper, the absorption spectrum of precipi- 
tated copper, and the suspension of colloidal copper in ruby glass, 
investigated by means of a photo-electric cell, show indications of a 
band structure; one of the reflexion minima, between 5800 and 
3850, becomes slightly more accentuated at low temperatures. 
Some relations between the optical properties of metals in the solid, 
colloidal, and gaseous states are pointed out. B. B. L. 

Specific Heat of Incandescent Tungsten. L. J. Boox- 
{Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 677 — 685). — ^Measurements 
of thermionic current changes lead to a value of 0-045 for the specific 
heat of tungsten between 2375° and 2475° Abs. A. A. E. 

Specific Heat of Superheated Ammonia Vapour. N. S. 

Osborne, H. F. Stimson, T. S. Sligh, and C. S. Cragoe {U.8. 
But, Standards, Soi. Pa'per 501, 1925, 65 — 110). — ^The specific 

heat at constant pressure of superheated ammonia vapour has 
been determined at temperatures from — 15° to + 150°, and pressures 
from 0-5 to 20 atm. The method adopted was to measure the rise 
in temperature produced by a measured electric power added as 
heat to a steady stream of vapour flowing through a vacuum- 
jacketed instrument. Elaborate precautions were taken and 
numerous corrections made for which the original must be consulted^ 
The results may be expressed accurately by the empirical equation 

23—2 
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0^=1*1255 + O-OO238fl+76-8/0 + 5*45pl08/^ + p(Q-5+Z^Sp)Wy6^^- 
where Cp is expressed in joules per g. per 1°, 
p in metres of mercury at 0*^ and standard gravity, and 9 in degrees 
absolute. The values of Gp thus calculated agree with the experi- 
mental values within 0*3% in all cases. A few determinations 
of the Joule-Thomson coefficient have also been made. W. H.-R. 

Heat of Formation of Nitrogen Trichloride, W. A. Noyes 
and W. F. Tuley (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1336 — 1341). — 
The following are recorded : heat of solution of 1 mole of gaseous 
chlorine in carbon tetrachloride, 4539 cal. ; heat of solution of 1 mole 
of gaseous hydrogen chloride in carbon tetrachloride, 3680 cal.; 
heat of interaction of 1 mole of nitrogen trichloride in solution with 
3 moles of gaseous hydrogen chloride giving 3 moles of gaseous 
chlorine and solid ammonium chloride, 41,800 cal.; heat of forma- 
tion of nitrogen trichloride in solution in carbon tetrachloride from 
gaseous nitrogen and gaseous chlorine, -—54,700 cal. J. S. 0. 

Heat of Formation of AcetaldoL T. P. G. Shaw (J. Soc. 
Chem, Ind., 1925, 44, 195 — 196t).— T he heat of formation of 
acetaldol [p-hydroxybutaldehyde] has been found to be 17,222 cal. 
(within 1 — -2%) by means of an adiabatic copper calorimeter, which 
is described. The chief source of error lies in the analysis of the 
mixture of acetaldehyde and aldoL R. B. 

Velocity of Sound in liquids and its Belation to the Heat 
of Vaporisation. T. V. lomssou (/, P%5. Radium, 1924, [vi], 
5, 377 — ^383). — ^The velocity of sound in a number of liquids was 
measured by a method wMch involved the manipulation of small 
quantities of liquid. Except for toluene the measure d v elocities 
agreed fairly well with Newton^s formula, where F—V Ejp. Com- 
parison of the e^erimental values wit h thos e obtained from the 
formulse V^VL (Boydan) and V^VLjo^T (Lewis) in which L 
represents the heat of vaporisation, a the coefficient of dilatation, 
and T the absolute temperature, indicates that Boydan's formula 
leads to low values and Lewis’ to ffigh values. R, W. L. 

Freezing Points of Hydrofluoric Acid. D. C. Anthony 
and L. J. Hudlbston (J. Chtm. Soc., 1925, 127, 1122 — 1128). — 
The freezing points of hydrofluoric acid have been determined for 
0*025 — 4*140i5'-solutions, and the activities calculated. The 
freezing-point depression is found to be an almost linear function 
of the molarity. This is in accordance with the general theory 
(Davies and Hudleston, A., 1924, ii, 167), the increase of molecular 
conductivity in concentrated solutions (Deussen, A., 1905, ii, 311) 
not affecting the apparent molecular weight, 2 HF=H‘+HI’ 2 '. 
Asmimjn g that no appreciable quantity of double molecules, HjFa, 
exists in sol ution and appl 3 ruig the law of mass action to the ionic 
equihhria of and HF (Davies and Hudleston, hc.cit.), the total 
m«>larity of ions and molecules in solution is found and the freezii^ 
pcmt caicidated for a series of concentrations. It is found that 
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there is no appreciable difiPerence between the calculated and the 
observed values of the freezing point up to O-SiV'-rSolution. 

F.G. S. 

Helation between the Temperature and Velocity of Trans- 
formation of Metastable Non-variant Systems. N. I. 

Stepanov (Ann. Inst. Anal. Physico-Ghim. Leningrad, 1924, 2, 
500 — 502). — Cases are considered in which the velocity of a 
transformation diminishes when the temperature is raised, use being 
made of the following equation for the absolute velocity of the 
transformation of metastable non- variant systems : 

V^Ka^{T^^T)\ 

where Tq is the absolute temperature of the equilibrated system, 
T the temperature at which the transformation occurs, n a positive 
number, a a number greater than 1, and K a positive coefficient 
depending on the units in which F is measured. The significance 
of each term in this equation is discussed and also the different types 
possible for the curves representing the velocity. The considerations 
advanced are in agreement with the results of Cohen's work on the 
mutual transformations of grey and white tin, T. H. P. 

Transformation Temperature of Thallium. G. Asahara 
{8ci. Papers Inst. Phys. Ees. Tokyo, 1925, 2, 253— 276).— The value 
of the transformation temperature of thallium is 232*5 ± < 0-5° when 
veiy pure electrolytic thallium is investigated by thermal analysis. 
This value is preferred to the rather lower value 231*3® recently 
obtained by Z-ray analysis (this voL, ii, 483). The experimental 
curves (heating) showed a small second maximum, which has been 
traced to the physical conditions under which the work was carried 
out. It is not chemical in origin. Certain modifications in tech- 
nique are detailed, and a summary of the existing data on the 
transformation point is added. R. A. M. 

Extension of Trouton's Law to the Fusion of Metals. A. 
JOUNIAUX (BvU. Soc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 513— 518).— Trouton's 
law is extended to the fusion of metals, and existing data are used 
to calculate the constant K^MLfT for a number of metals, where 
T is m. p. Abs., L latent heat of fusion, and M molecular weight. 
On the assumption that metals are monatomic, the value of Z 
generally diminishes with rise of melting point, but may be expressed 
by the empirical relation log Z=0*8058/r— 0*28506 log T-f 1*20096, 
The values of K thus calculated agree well with the experimental 
values of MLjT, except for the alkali metals. The calculated 
values suggest diatomic molecules for these metals in contradiction 
to accepted views. W, H.-R. 

Chemical Constant of Chlorine. R. R. S. Cox (Proc. Garni. 
Phil. Soc., 1925, 22, 491— 492).— Recent experimental data are used 
to correct the value of the chemical constant of chlorine given in a 
previous paper (ibid., 1923, 21, 641). The new value of the constant, 
deduced from the dissociation of chlorine, is 0*64. There is still an 
unexplained discrepancy with the theoretical value of 0*9. S. 
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Density of Bromoform. Application to the Testing of 
Alunxinium. P. Pascal {Bull, Soc. cMm.y 1926, [iv], 37, 502 — 
603). — ^The density of pure bromoform is determined as 2*9315, 
2*8827, 2*8779, 2*7934, 2*7364, 2*6823, at 0°, 17*5®, 19®, 50®, '70®, and 
90®, respectively. The density of aluminium lies within these 
values, and specimens may be tested by immersion in bromoform, 
the latter being gradually heated and stirred, and the temperature 
noted at which the specimen sinks. The specimen should be 
protected by a thm film of collodion, albumin, or 60% aqueous 
glycerol. > W. H.-R. 

Density of Bock Salt and Calcite. 0. K* DbFoe and A. H. 
OoMPTOH [Physical Pev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 618—620). — ^Rock salt has 
2*1632il:;0‘0004 g./c.c., and calcite has d 2*7 102 ±0*0004 g./c.c. 
at 20®. 4. A. E. 

Isotopy of Xiead. (Mllb.) B. Perrettb [Compt, rend,, 1925, 
180, 1589 — 1591). — ^The densities and the wave-lengths of certain 
arc lines of ordinary lead and of a uranium-lead from a Congo 
pitchblende have been compared and the following results obtained : 
Ordinary lead # 11*3363±0*0004, atomic Weight 207*20, atomic 
volume 18*2776; uranium-lead 11*2784±0*0004, 206*14, 18*2774, 
respectively. The constancy of atomic volume for isotopic elements 
is thus confirmed. The atomic weights are those obtained by 
Brennen (this vol., ii, 174). For the spectroscopic work, a vacuum 
arc was used in conjunction with a Pabry-Perot interferometer. 
Great precautions were taken to ensure an identical experimental 
arrangement for both isotopes. All the lines measured gave 
slightly higher values for uranium-lead than for ordinary lead. 
The results all refer to arc lines emitted by the neutral lead atom : 
wave-length 4058, difference in wave-length found 0*0076±0*0008; 
3740, 0*0070±0*0008 ; 3684, 0*0073±0*0008 ; 3640, 0*0072±0*0010 ; 
3573, 0*0068 ±0*0010. No significance is attached to the apparent 
decrease in the difference. R. A. M. 

Relation between the Critical Temperature and the 
Expansion of liquids. N. de Kolossowsky (J. Phys, Radium, 
1925, [vi], 6, 99 — 104).— The relation between the critical tempera- 
ture and the expansion of a liquid for a given reduced temperature 
is expressed by the formula km{BTe--21S)^l, where km is the 
expansion modulus of the liquid at the reduced temperature, and 
JB a numerical constant dependent on that temperature. For the 
reduced temperature T— O-OTc, the value of B is 2. It is shown 
that the expression in that case applies satisfactorily to a number 
of substances with critical temperatures between 127® and 1072® 
Abs. For the above reduced temperature van der Waals’ formula 
o^c=<3onstant, where oc,^ is the ooef&cient of expansion of the 
liquid at the reduced temperature, has the form (%Tc=0*75. 

F. G.T. 

Surface of State of c^cloHexane. N. N, NAaoRnoy and L. A, 
RoTiNJAisro {Ann, Inst, AnaL Physico-CMm, Leningrad, 1924, 2, 
371—404). — The results are ^dven of physical measurements of 
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carefully purified cycZohexane, b. p. 80*757760 mm., m. p. 6*54®, 
d 0-79063 at 77 0-78221 at 16*127 0-77384 at 25-087 0-75942 at 
40-217 0-74416 at 50-957 and 0-72215 at 78-05°. The value of the 
specific volume at f is given by l-26482/{l — 0-0011599(^—7) — 
0*0000008356(i— 7)^}. At 25°, the value of fv diminishes from 1 
when p=760 mm. to 0*9855 when 29=50,000 mm. to 55,000 mm. 
and then gradually increases to 1-0736 when 29=200,000 mm. The 
value 554-02° Abs. is found for the critical temperature {Tc) and 
30,835 mm. for the critical pressure (pc)- S’or a number of tem- 
peratures ranging from 275-95° to —4*51°, calculations have been 
made of the values of the constant / of van der Waals’ equation, 
iVclp)^f{Tc'—T)lT. Comparison of these numbers with those 
for ?i-nexane and benzene show that / has not the same value for all 
substances. Moreover, in each case, as the temperature falls the 
value of / at first diminishes to a minimum when log {pdp) is about 
0-7 and then increases. The paper contains a number of curves and 
tables of results, and reference is made particularly to the work of 
Young and Fortey (T., 1899, 75, 873), Ramsay and Young (T., 1885, 
47, 82 ; A., 1887, 763), and Young and Thomas (T., 1895, 67, 107). 

T. H. P. 

Van der Waals’ Equation of State. J. J. Van Laab (2. 
physikdl. Chem., 1925, 116, 119 — 122). — ^Polemical, with reference 
to Bergefs work (A., 1924, ii, 654; this voL, ii, 376). L. F. G. 

Apparatus for the Rapid Measurement of Surface Tension 
at the interface of Two Liquids. lufluence of Temperature. 
P. L. Dtr Noxty (Oompt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1579 — 1580). — ^The force 
necessary to drag a ring of thin platinum wire from the interface 
of two liquids is measured directly in dynes. An accuracy of 0*05 
dyne can be attained in measuring the static interfacial tension 
between two liquids or solutions. The surface tension at a liquid/ 
air interface decreases with rise in temperature; the interfacial 
tension increases with increasing temperature. R. A. M. 

Surface Tension of Solutions of the Sodium Salts of a- and 
p-^Diphenylsuccinic Acids and of Fumaric and Maleic Acids. 
I. Ribas {Anal, Fis. Qiiim,, 1925, 23, 148 — 150). — ^The surface 
tensions of solutions of the sodium salts corresponding with 5% 
solutions of the free acids were measured by the drop method. The 
values obtained, relative to water as unity, were a-^phenylsuccinio 
acid 0-87, P-diphenylsuccinic acid 0*97, fumaric acid 0*99, maleic 
acid 0*96. G. W. R. 

Capillary Rise of Water in Tubes of Various Metals. E. K. 
Cabveb and F. Hovobka (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1325 — 
132*8). — ^A convenient method for the accurate determination of 
surface tension is described. Water and benzene rise to the same 
height in tubes of glass as in tubes of various metals. These 
observations cannot be reconciled with those of Bigelow and Hunter 
(A., 1911, ii, 471), who found that these two liquids rose to greater 
heights in capillary tubes of metal than in tubes of glass. J. S. C. 
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IixEluence of Pressure on Velocity of Diffusion of Metals in 
Mercury. E. Cohek and H. E. Bexjins (Proc. K, Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam^ 1924, 27, 665 — 564). — ^The velocity of diffusion of 
cadmium in mercury at 20°‘ and 1500 atm. presKSure has been 
determined. The increase of pressure from 1 atm. to this high 
value depresses the velocity of diffusion by about 5%. S* B. 

Potentiometric Measurement of Velocities of Diffusion of 
Metals in Mercury. E. Cohen and H. R. Bbuins (Proc. Z. 
Akad* WetenscJb, Amsterdam^ 1924, 27, 535—554). — A. potentio- 
metric method has been described for the determination of the 
coefficient of diffusion of metals in mercury, which, within certain 
limits, can be applied at aiiy desired temperature and pressure. 
This method has been used to determine the coefficient of diffusion 
of cadmium in mercury at 20° and 1 atm. pressure. S. B. 

Calculation of the P-x Curves of Binary Liquid Mixtures. 
L. Fbank (Per., 1925, 58, [P], 962 — ^964; cf. this vol., ii, 188). — 
Relationships are deduced from the partial pressure formulas and 
the Duhem equation which permit the calculation of the total and 
partial pressure curves of liquid m ixtures particularly when they 
are not greatly deflected. The composition of the gaseous phase 
can also be calculated. H. W. 

Molecular Compounds of Phenols. III. Behaviour of 
Binary Systems with Hydrogenated Phenols- G. Weissbn- 
BBBGBB and F. Schusteb {Monatsh., 1924, 45, 413 — 424; cf. 
Weissenberger and Hatti, this voL, i, 638, 539). — Determinations 
have been made at 20° of the vapour pressure (by a streaming 
method), of the viscosity, and of the surface tension (by the capillary 
rise method) of mixtures in eight successive proportions of each of 
the following pairs of substances : cyrfohexanol-benzene, cyclo- 
hexanol-acetone, cyci^ohexanol-ethyl acetate, cycZohexanol-methyl 
alcohol, cycZohexanoi-chloroform, 2-methylcyc?ohexanol-benzene, 
3>methylc2/cZohexanol~benzene, and 4-methylcycZohexanol-benzene. 
In each of these systems the observed vapour pressures are higher 
than those calculated from the molecular concentration by the 
Raoult-van’t Hoff relation. The hydrogenation of the benzene 
nucleus has therefore completely suppressed the residual affcity 
made evident by similar experiments with phenols. The vapour 
pressure deviation reaches a maximum for mixtures which are in 
most cases eqtiimolecular. These results are confirmed by the 
viscosity data, the viscosities of the mixtures being in all cases less 
than those calculated by the simple mixture law indicating a 
diminution of the intennolecular attraction. The surface tension 
values, again, are in all cases much smaller than the calculated 
values. The following surface tension values at 20° are recorded : 
cycfohexanol 34*6, 2-methylc2/c?ohexanol 31*3, 3-methylcyctohexanol 
29-6, 4-methy%<^hexanol 30-5, methyl alc^ol 22*7, acetone 22*8, 
ethyl acetate 23*3, be3azen6 28*8, chloroform 26*5 dynes/cm. 

G.M,B. 
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Molecular Compounds of Phenols. IV. Binary Systems 
■with Phenol and its Ethers. G. Weissenbbrgee, P. Sohtjstee, 
and K. Schttleb {Monatsh,, 1924, 45, 425 — 435). — ^Determinations 
have been made of the vapour pressures at 15° of a series of mixtures 
of phenol with methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and ethyl ether, 
respectively. The values observed are in all cases lower than those 
calculated from the mixture rule, and the divergence is a maximum 
in the system phenol-acetone for a concentration which corresponds 
with the compound 2 Ph*OH,Me 2 CO found by Schmidlin and Lang 
(A., 1910, i, 836) by thermal analysis of these mixtures. Prom 
similar maximum deviations, the existence is inferred of analogous 
compounds formed by phenol and the three cresols with alcohols, 
ketones, and ethers of the form 2Ar*OH,M, where M is a molecule of 
the second constituent. Corresponding measurements for mixtures 
of phenol with benzene, toluene, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
and carbon disulphide show vapour pressures which, are higher than 
the calculated. For the systems anisole and acetone, ethyl ether, 
carbon tetrachloride, and carbon disulphide, respectively, the vapour 
pressure values are again higher than those calculated. The 
methylation of the hydroxyl group of phenol thus completely sup- 
presses compound formation with these substances, a result which 
lends support to the opinion of Pfeiffer and others that compound 
formation occurs in such cases by co-ordination with the hydrogen 
atom of the hydroxyl group. In the single system anisole-chloro- 
form, however, the evidence points to formation of the compound 
2 Ph’OMe,GHCl 3 . oxygen atom is probably involved in this 
case. 

Measurements of surface tension and viscosity at 15° are recorded 
for each of the above systems of phenol or anisole with volatile 
substances. The only clear indication obtained from the surface 
tension figures is a sharp maximum in the phenol-methyl alcohol 
system corresponding with the compound formation indicated by 
the vapour pressure measurements. The remaining surface tension 
data and the viscosity values lead to no precise conclusions. 

G. M. B. 

Influence of Substitution in the Components on the Equi- 
librium in Binary Solutions. XLV. Binary Systems of 
Benzhydrol •with PJienols and Amines. R. Kbbmann and H, 
Dbazil {Monatsh., 1924, 45, 345—354; cf. A., 1919, ii, 457).— 
Fusion curves have been constructed for the binary systems given 
by benzhydrol with phenol, a-naphthol, p-naphthol, quinol, resorcinol, 
pyrogallol, o-, m-, and p-nitrophenols, 2 : 4-dinitrophenol, picric 
acid, a- and jS-naphthylamine, o- and p-phenylenediamine, respect- 
ively. In the system benzhydrol and phenol a single compound is 
formed of the composition 1 mol. benzhydrol; 2 mols. phenol, 
m. p. 47*3°, no confirmation being obtained of the equimoleoular 
compound (cf. Schmidlin and Lang, Ber,^ 1912, 45, 899), With 
p-naphthol, benzhydrol forms a compound (2 mols. §-naphthol r 
3 mols. benzhydrol), m. p. 62°, and with picnc acid a compound 
(2 mols. picric acid; 1 mol. benzhydrol), m. p. 131°, With the 
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remaining substances in the above list benzhydxol forms no compound, 
but yields in each case a simple eutectic. G. M. B, 

Influence of Substitution in the Components on the Equi- 
librium in Binary Solutions. XLVI. Binary Systems of 
Azobenzene with Phenols. R. Kebmahn, K. Zbchheb, and 
6. Webee {Monatsh., 1924, 45, 305 — 310). — ^Fusion curves for the 
binary systems of azobenzene with various phenols show no com- 
pound formation. The eutectic temperatures and percentages of 
azobenzene in the eutectic mixtures with various phenols are as 
follow : p-nitrophenol 49®, 90%, p-naphthol 51®, 82%, quinol 55®, 
1%, resorcmol 57-2®, 80%, o-nitrophenol 29°, 40%, m-nitrophenol 
58®, 76%, a-naphthol 48°, 66*5%, pyrocatechol 60®, 87-5%, pyro- 
gallol 65®, 100%, 2 : 4-diiiitrophenol, 54®, 72%, and picric acid, 
56®, 67*5% of azobenzene respectively, G, M. B. 

Influence of Substitution in the Components on the Equi- 
librium in Binary Solutions. XLVII. Binary Systems of 
Acids or Esters with Phenols. R. Keemann, E. Zechnee, and 
H. Deazil {Mmatsh,, 1924, 45, 365—378 ; of. preceding abstract). — 
Fusion curves have been constructed for the binary systems formed 
by succinic and cinnamic acids respectively with each of the follow- 
ing : phenol, a-naphthol, ^-naphthol, resorcinol, quinol, pyro- 
catechol, pyrogallol, m-nitrophenol, jp-nitrophenol, 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenol, and picric acid, and for the system cinnamic acid and o- 
nitrophenol. No compound is formed between succinic acid and 
any of the phenols named, a shnple eutectic being found in each 
ease. Cinnamic acid, on the other hand, forms an equimolecular 
compound with picric acid, m. p. 106*6®, which is largely dissociated 
in the liquid phase at its melting point, whilst the melting-point 
curves of cinnamic acid with m-nitrophenol and 2 : 4-dinitrophenol 
show a practically horizontal portion between two eutectics in each 
ease (at 77 *5® and 29 — ^36% of cinnamic acid with m-nitrophenol and 
at 91® and 30 — 41% of cinnamic acid with 2 : 4-dinitrophenol), indi- 
cating easily dissociated compounds which are probably, by analogy, 
equimolecular in composition. Cinnamic acid forms no other 
compounds, but gives a simple eutectic in each of the other systems 
examined. From these results, it is inferred that compound 
formation is due to the double bond rather than to the carboxyl 
group of cinnamic acid and to the nitre groups rather than to the 
hydroxyl group of the nitrophenols. 

Complete fusion curves have been constructed for the binary 
systems of methyl oxalate with phenol, a-naphthol, p-naphthol, pyro- 
catechol, quinol, resorcinol, pyrogallol, o-, m-, and ^-nitrophenols, 
2 : 4-dimtrophenol, picric acid, and ^-toluidine, respectively. 
Methyl oxalate forms a compound with phenol, m. p. 47*5®, of the 
composition 4 mols. phenol to 1 mol. ester, and with quinol a com- 
Mund, m. p. 94®, of the composition 1 mol. quinol to 4 mols. ester. 
Compound formation was not indicated in any other case, simple 
eutectics being found. Fusion curves have also been constructed 
for the binary systems ethyl oxalate with resorcinol, p-naphthol, and 
quinol over the ranges 0—62%, 0—75%, and 0—97% of ester, 
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respectively. There was no indication of compound formation, 
although Baeyer and Villiger have described an equimolecular 
compound of ethyl oxalate with quinol. G. M. B. 

Study of the Ternary Mixture : Water-Ethyl Alcohol- 
n-Butyl Alcohol. F. Drotjillon (J. Ohim. phys,, 1925, 22, 
149 — 168). — ^The system was studied by the synthetic method. 
Mixtures rich in water are totally miscible at ordinary temperatures, 
but separate into two layers on warming; on increasing the tem- 
perature still further, another critical solution temperature is reached. 
Mixtures poor in water form two layers at the ordmary temperature, 
but they are totally miscible at higher temperatures. The critical 
solution temperature for water--9i-butyl alcohol is 129*5'^, and the 
solution contains 28% of the alcohol. The results are tabulated 
and given in the form of curves. The position of conjugate points 
on the diagram was determined by analysis of the two hquid layers 
in equilibrium. Details of the method employed are given. 

W. T. 

Compound AuCu in Gold Alloys. L. Stbrneb-Raineb (Z, 
Metallk.t 1925, 17, 162 — 165). — ^The compound AuCu separates in 
long, light-yellow needles from slowly cooled alloys of copper and 
gold containing 56*5% to 93*0% Au, and from copper-silver-gold 
alloys the composition of which falls within the region bounded by 
lines joining the silver corner of the ternary diagram to the points 
on the copper-gold side corresponding with alloys of the above 
composition. Rapid cooling of the alloy through the range 500° to 
20° suppresses the separation of the compound, reduces the hardness 
and tensile strength of the alloy, and increases the ductility. [QE. 
B., July 24th.] A. R. P. 

Equilibrium Diagram of the Copper-Zinc System. D. 

IiTSXJKA {Mem. OoU. Sci. Kyoto, 1925, 8, 179 — ^212). — ^A remvestig- 
ation of the equilibria in the copper-zinc system has confirmed 
for the most part the results of earlier workers. Minor differences 
were, however, observed, especially in the positions of the boundary 
lines between the different constituents. In general, these were 
found to lie more towards the copper side than had previously been 
stated. The peritectic at 695° in alloys containing 20 — 30% Cu 
has only one saturation point, and that in alloys containing 0 — 12% 
Cu lies at 425°, which is much higher than previously found. The 
transformation in the ^ phase at 450-^75° takes place in two stages, 
the maximum temperature of 475° occurring with 53% Cu. The 
3 solid solution decomposes below 550° into eutectoidal c + y and 
between 560° and 590° there is a small field of 8+ y in alloys con- 
taining 26 — 30% Cu. Zinc begins to volatilise from the surface 
layers of brass at about 470°, [Cf. B., July 24th,] A. R, P. 

Magnetisation of Ferro-Nickel [Alloys] (Tbermomagnetic 
Properties). M. Pbsohard {Cornet, rend., 1925, 180, 1475 — 
1478). — ^Alloys containing more than 34*4% of nickel (Fe 2 Ni) are 
reversible in the sense that their magnetic properties disappear and 
reappear at the Curie point, whilst alloys containing less than this 

23*~2 
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amount of nickel are irreversible. If sufficiently cooled the latter 
acquire a strong magnetisation which is connected with the change 
of the iron from the y to the p modification. Under certain con- 
ditions, alloys in the p ’’ state exhibit reversibility. The various 
cases possible are discussed and the experimental results expressed 
diagrammatically. J. S. 0. 

Solubilities in Water of Rubidium and Caesium Cbloro- 
platinates. E. H. AnoHiBALn andL. T. Hallett (J. Amer, GJiem. 
Soc., 1925, 47, 1314—1318).— The solubility has been determined 
between 0° and 100° at 10° intervals. The solubilities in g./lOO g. of 
water at 0° and 100° are respectively : rubidium salt 0*0137 and 
0*334, caesium salt 0*0047 and 0*0915. J. S. C. 

Equilibrium in the System Zinc Sulphate-Water. E. 

Cohen and A. L. T. Moesveld (Z. physihah Chem., 1925, 115, 433 — 
439). — ^Further experiments have been undertaken which show that 
the earlier work of one of the authors (Cohen, ibid.^ 1900, 34, 179) 
was partly in error. The existence of the metastable monoclinio 
heptahydrate between 7° and 35° (Bury, this vol., ii, 119) is con- 
firmed. N. H. H. 

Solubility Curves of Zinc Sulphate. E. Cohen and C. W. G. 
Hettebschu {Z,pJiysihal, Chem,^ 1925, 115, 440 — 443). — redeter- 
mination of the solubility curves of ZnSO^jOHgO and ZnS0|,7H20 
(rhombic) has been made since the method of analysis used by one 
of the authors in previous work (Cohen, ibid., 1900, 34, 179) was 
subsequently shown to give result 0*4% too high. The transition 
point now found is 37*9°. N. H. H. 

Solubility of Calcium Fluoride in Acetic Acid. L. Dxjpaec, 
P. Wenger, and G. Graz {Helv, Chim. Acta, 1925, 8, 280 — ^284).— 
Calcium fluoride (fluorite) is not, as hitherto supposed, insoluble in 
dilute acetic acid. Acetic acid (0*5iV) dissolves at 40° 0*153 g-, at 
60° 0*178 g., at 80° 0*206 g., at 100° 0*229 g. per litre. The 
corresponding flgures for .N'-acid are 0*175, 0*203, 0*237, 0*264, 
and for 2i^.acid 0*192, 0*229, 0*267, 0*300. W. A. S. 

Solubility of Magnesium Hydroxide. I. Existence of 
different Modifications of Magnesium Hydroxide. J. K. 
Gjaedbaek (Z. aiwrg. Ghem., 1925, 144, 145 — 168). — ^The differences 
in the recorded values of the solubility of magnesium hydroxide in 
water are ascribed chiefly to the existence of two forms of the 
hydroxide, a labile and a stable form. Errors may also have arisen 
on account of the readiness with which the dissolved hydroxide 
attacks glass with the formation of magnesium silicate. Deter- 
minations, by the M.M.F. method, of the hydrogen-ion activity of 
solutions of magnesium chloride, saturated with the hydroxide by 
the addition of suitable quantities of sodium hydroxide, were made 
in p^ffined vessels and showed that values of pan (the negative 
logarithm of the hydrogen-ion activity) feU to a coimtant value, 
corresponding with the stable form* of the hydroxide. This was 
also observed when the hydroxide was replaced by magnesium 
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oxide or metal and the final pcx.^ values were in close agreement ; 
the same values were obtained without an initial fall when the 
hydroxide was converted into the stable form before use. The 
initial hydrogen-ion activities, corresponding with the labile form of 
hydroxide, were less concordant.. A. 6 . 

Solubility of Magnesium Hydroxide. 11. Solubility 
Products and Dissociation Constants of the Magnesium 
Hydroxides. J. K. Gjaldbaek {Z, anorg, CJiem., 1925, 144, 
269 — 288). — ^The hydroxyl-ion activities of saturated solutions of 
magnesium hydroxide in aqueous magnesium chloride were calculated 
from the hydrogen-ion activities, determined as already described 
(cf. preceding abstract). The magnesium-ion concentration was 
equal to the known concentration of the chloride plus that of the 
hydroxide and carbonate, determined by electrometric titration with 
acid; the activity coefficient of the latter ion was calculated from 
Bjerrum’s formula, -~\ogf=nh^Oi^y in which / is the activity 
coefficient, n the valency of the ions, and ( 7 ion the ionic concentration. 
The solubility products at 18° of the stable and labile forms of the 
hydroxide were thus calculated to be 10 “^®'^^ and 10 "®'^, respectively ; 
the second dissociation constant was found to be approximately 
10 “ 2 ‘^ and, when allowance was made for incomplete dissociation, 
the calculated solubilities at 18° of the two forms were 1*61x10“^ 
and 7-0x10“^, respectively; nearly all previously recorded values 
lie between these two figures. The molar heat of solution of the 
stable form is —2200 calories and that of the labile form approxi- 
mately zero. A. G. 

Influence of the Variation of the Coefficient of Viscosity 
with Temperature on the Specific Heat of Solutions. N. 

BE Kolossqwsky {Bulh Soc. chim.^ 1925, [iv], 37, 605 — 608), — 
The specific heats of dilute aqueous solutions of organic substances 
such as carbamide, acetamide, dextrose, formic, oxalic, and citric 
acids are given accurately by {18/A-f 2?t+3)/(18/i-+-Jf ), where M is 
the molecular weight of the substance, % the number of atoms in its 
molecule, and /i the number of molecules of water per molecule of 
solute. For some substances, such as the saturated alcohols, there 
is a considerable deviation from the values calculated from this 
formula, but the deviation is given by the additional term 
350d{ij^^yj)ldT, where tjq and rj are the coefficients of viscosity of the 
solvent and the solute respectively. The observed deviation agrees 
with the value calculated from this expression in the case of ethyl 
and propyl alcohols, acetic acid, and sucrose, but in the case of 
methyl alcohol there is a further discrepancy. G. M. B. 

Salt-formation between Creatine and Sodium Hydroxide. 
A. Hahit and H. Fasold {Z, Bioh, 1925, 82, 473—484). — ^A saturated 
aqueous solution of creatine at 10° contains 10-9 g. of creatine per 
litre; at 12 °, the amoimt lies between 144 and 14*9 g. The 
amount dissolved in sodium hydroxide increases from 12*72 g. per 
litre in 0*2iV-solution to 23*20 g. in A^-solution. Kft for creatine is 
5*2 X 10"^®. Since JTj is 6 X lO”^^ 1921 ^ creatine is about 
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a thousand times stronger as a base than it is as an acid. The 
hydrolysis of the sodium salt of creatine increases with dilution, 
being almost complete in 0'06N- to 0*025iV’-solution. The velocity 
of the conversion of creatine into creatinine by sodium hydroxide 
increases slowly with the concentration of the alkali. 0. 0. 

Salt Solutions. P. Mohdaih-Monval {Ann, Chim,, 1925, [x], 3, 
72 — 190). — ^The formula, 502LdT fT^+idclc=0 is shown to represent 
the solubility of sodium and ammonium nitrates, the factor i being 
given by the relation . dcjc, where 'p is the vapour pressure. 

Heats of solution are recorded (at 0® and about 18°) for potassium, 
sodium, and ammonium nitrates, potassium and ammonium chlorides, 
and potassium sulphate. The calculated and observed values of L 
agree except in the case of the last-named salt. Similar data are 
recorded for certain mixed salt solutions with a common ion. The 
general rule that the ratio of L above and below a transition point 
is equal to the ratio of the gradients of the respective solubility 
curves is confirmed for ammonium nitrate. For two curves meeting 
at a eutectic the relation : {dc 2 fdT)HdCildT)=C 2 L 2 lc-^Li, is verified 
for the above six salts ; the sufilxes 1 and 2 refer to the two curves. 
The same rule holds for solutions containing mixtures of salts with a 
common ion provided the left-hand side is multiplied by iJi-i- The 
relation d logLldc=—dlogildT is confirmed experiment^y. 

S. K. T. 

Aromoniatiozi oi Ions in Aqueous Solutions. J. Losak 
(JRec, trav, chim,, 1925, 44, 459 — 465). — Cryoscopio measurements of 
aqueous ammoniacal solutions of the chlorides of lithium, sodium, 
potassium, magnesium, and ammonium have been made in order to 
determine to what degree the metal ions are capable of binding 
ammonia molecules. Lithium and, still more, magnesium ions show 
this effect to a marked degree. In the other cases an increased 
depression of freezing point is observed, but this is attributed to the 
masking of the ammoniation effect by the hydration of ions and 
molecules by the solvent with a consequent decrease in its activity. 
This is demonstrated by comparison with analogous experiments in 
which ammonia is replaced by dextrose, which does not combine with 
the ions ; here a still greater increase of depression is observed 
(potassium excepted). The ammoniation effect is taken as propor- 
tional to the differences between corresponding depressions in the 
two sets of experiments. This gives decreasing ammoniation in the 
order lithium, sodium, ammonium, potassium. The effect thus 
decreases with increase in ionic volume. N. H. H. 

Displacement of Acids by Diffusion. E. Demottssy (GompL 
rmd*, 1925, 180, 1498 — 1500; cf. A., 1924, ii, 147). — ^Previous work 
is extended to include various mixtures of alkali and alkaline-earth 
chlorides with organic acids. The alkaline-earth cldorides yield 
numbers for the displacement of hydrochloric acid which are sensibly 
identical. The displacement is much smaller in the case of the 
alkali chlorides. Efisplacement of hydrochloric acid also varies with 
the degree of ionisation of the organic acid, and under comparable 
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conditions the order of the acids starting with the least efficient is : 
acetic, citric, formic, oxalic. Eeplacement of the chloride ion by the 
less mobile sulphate ion results in a reduced displacement. Ana- 
logous results were obtained with mixed solutions of potassium 
chloride and barium hydroxide. J. S. C. 

Absorption of Hydrogen Chloride in Concentrated 
Sulphuric Acid. V. Ctjpe {Rec. trav. chim,, 1926, 44, 476—479). 
— The absorption of hydrogen chloride in sulphuric acid over a range 
of concentration of 76*43 to 100*00% H 3 SO 4 has been measured at 
25® and atmospheric pressure. The absorption shows a minimum 
at about 89% HgSO^, i.e., at a higher concentration than that 
corresponding with the hydrate HgSOAjHgO which contains 84*48% 
H 2 SO 4 . . N. H. H. 

Adsorption from Viscous Media by Charcoal. G. Weissen- 
BEEGEE and H. Waldkann {Monatsh,, 1924, 45, 393 — 112). — ^The 
adsorption of iodine by five different varieties of charcoal from 
solution in glycerol, cyc^ohexanol, and ?i-butyl phthalate 1*49, 
viscosity 13*5 times that of water) is found to reach a true equilibrium 
which obeys the Ereundlich adsorption equation. The time re- 
quired to reach equilibrium at 18® is 1*5 hrs. for glycerol, 1 hr. for 
cycZohexanol, and 3 hrs. for butyl phthalate solutions, Figures are 
recorded showing the variation of the adsorption from equivalent 
solutions of iodine as the composition of the solvent is varied by 
diluting the glycerol with water, the cycZohexanol and the butyl 
phthalate with benzene, whereby the viscosity of the liquids is much 
reduced. The amounts adsorbed at equilibrium are found to vary 
inversely as the viscosity of the medium for each set of mixtures, 
the values agreeing with an equationa!:/m== , where x is the amount 

adsorbed, m the weight of adsorbent, r} the viscosity of the medium, 
and p and y are constants peculiar to the substances involved, the 
values obtained for p and 1/y being : glycerol 5*19 and 0*447, cyclo- 
hexanol 1-11 and 0*516, butyl phthalate 1*060 and 0*0453. This 
effect is explained by the correlation of high viscosity with a high 
degree of polymerisation in the liquid and at the same time with a 
ready adsorption of the complex liquid molecules, which by com- 
peting with the iodine for the surface of the carbon lower the 
apparent adsorption. The addition of the less viscous liquid causes 
dissociation of the complexes, less adsorption of the liquid, and there- 
fore more adsorption of iodine. By means of Freun^ch’s formula, 
the final concentration and amount adsorbed for a series of initial 
concentrations are calculated and formd to agree with the values 
observed experimentally. 

The results are found to be of the same type for the different 
varieties of charcoal used. G. M, B. 

Activated ” Graphite as a Sorbent of Oxygen. D. H. 
Bangham and J. Staefoed (J. Ohem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 1085 — 1094). 
— Graphite which has absorbed large quantities of hydrogen shows 
greatly increased activity as a sorbent of oxygen. A study of the 
kinetics of the sorption of oxygen showed that it took place at 
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constant pressure according to the equation where s is the 

quantity of oxygen sorbed at time t after its introduction to the 
graphite, h and b being constants. The experiments were performed 
with graphite surrounding a platinum electrode in a small glass bulb, 
connected to the gas measuring system. By heating the graphite in 
a vacuum to 350'^, and submitting it to the electric discharge in 
hydrogen, large quantities of the gas were taken up, and the graphite 
was then found to be very active towards oxygen. The activity 
towards carbon dioxide was scarcely changed. The equations for 
the sorption of oxygen all involved a common power of t, viz., 
Experiment showed that the ‘'induced’’ activity of the graphite 
towards oxygen was directly proportional to the hydrogen introduced 
electrically, and was independent of the amount of graphite used. 
Objections are raised to the view that hydrogen is maintained 
in an active state by the graphite and is removed by combination 
with oxygen, and a mechanism of the phenomenon based on the 
crystal structure of graphite is discussed. L. L. B. 

Adsorption by Activated Si:^ar Charcoal. II. Adsorba- 
bility of Hydrogen and Hydroxyl Ions. E. J. Miller (J. 
Amer. Chem, Soc.y 1925, 47, 1270 — 1280), — ^The view that hydrogen 
and hydroxyl ions are equally adsorbed by charcoal is based on 
erroneous evidence, the hydroxyl ion being last instead of first in the 
series which expresses the adsorbability of anions by pure charcoal. 
Experiments have been carried out using pure, ash- and nitrogen- 
free charcoal (A., 1924, ii, 664). The adsorption of hydrochloric 
acid from its aqueous solutions is increased in presence of sodium 
chloride. Addition of sodium and potassium chlorides to solutions 
of the corresponding hydroxides results in an increase in the con- 
centration of the alkali; this is attributed to hydrolytic adsorption, 
hydrochloric acid being adsorbed and an equivalent amount of 
alkali liberated. The strong inorganic bases are “ negatively ” 
adsorbed, ^.e., the charcoal adsorbs water, leaving the alkali con- 
centrated in a smaller volume. Adsorption from solutions of salts 
is either exclusively hydrolytic or partly hydrolytic and partly 
molecular. Certain theoretical points are &scussed. J. S. G. 

Negative Adsorption and Oxidising Action of Suspended 
Charcoal. T. Oryfg (Kolhid-Z,, 1925, 36,287—288; cf. A., 1913, 
761).— Polemical, against Peigl (A., 1922, ii, 51). E. M. 0. 

Adsorption of Vapours by Silica Gel by a Dynamic Method. 

W. A. PATRIC5K and L. H. OpuyoKE (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 
601-^9),— The adsorption of water, ethyl alcohol, . carbon tetra- 
chlonde, and benzene vapour on silica gel containing 3-57% of water 
at W h^ been investigated by a dynamic method. The vapours 
were admixed with dry air in definite proportions and passed over 
the gel until equilibrium was attained. A hysteresis effect was 
ob^:^ed with water vapour. The remaining liquids gave results 
i^oh agre^ TOth the authors’ theory of capillary condensation. 
The time taken for water vapour to reach equilibrium was very long. 
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Since water undergoes an increase in viscosity with reduced pressure 
it must be highly viscous in the capillary pores of the silica gel. 

M. B. D. 

Adsorption of Water Vapour and some other Vapours by 
the Surface of Glass. d'Htjart {Oompt rend,, 1925, 180, 
1694 — 1596). — The weight of water adsorbed by the internal surface 
of the apparatus described varies little with temperature between 
14° and ; it is proportional to the surface area and to the vapour 
pressure. This direct variation with vapour pressure holds between 
5 mm. and the saturation point, but even in the highest vacua 
obtainable in the presence of phosphorus pentoxide a certain 
amount of water (0*009 mg./dm.^) adheres to the glass after several 
hours. With vapours other than water the adsorption is much 
feebler and often cannot be measured, as in the cases of ethyl alcohol, 
chloroform, benzene, and toluene. The apparatus described may 
be used for the rapid determination of the humidity of gases or of 
hydrogen in organic compounds, and for the determination of the 
vapour densities of very volatile liquids. The results in the vapour- 
density measurements are more accurate than those obtained by the 
method of Victor Meyer. R. A. M. 

Sorption of Nitrous Oxide and Sulphur Dioxide by Glass. 
D. H. Bangham and F. P. Burt (J, Physical Chem,, 1926, 29, 540 — 
550 ; cf. this vol., ii, 284). — ^The sorption of nitrous oxide and sulphur 
dioxide by glass has the same time characteristics as were previously 
found with carbon dioxide. It was found impossible to remove 
completely the sulphur dioxide from the glass wool. M. B. D. 

S-Shaped Adsorption Curve. K, W. Plorov {KoTloid-Z., 
1926, 36, 215—217). — ^Por reactions yielding a new solid phase of 
higher solubility product than that of the adsorbent, the initial 
portion of the adsorption curve is convex to the concentration axis 
(Pavlov, A., 1924, ii, 694). The complete adsorption curve, how- 
ever, should be S-shaped. To prove this, the system barium 
sulphate^-potassium chromate has been investigated, with barium 
sulphate as adsorbent. Three series of measurements, using the 
reactants in different proportions, gave three curves, all convex in 
their initial portions. The curve for 0-5 g. of barium sulphate to 
100 c.c. of solution has a well-defined maximum. Prom the results, 
it is obvious that the reaction is complex, and for strongsolutions, the 
equation 2BaS04“l-K^Cr04=BaS04,BaCr04+E2®®4 suggested. 

L. L. B. 

S-Shaped Adsorption Curves and their Calculation. Wo, 
OsTWALD and H. Schulze (Eolloid-Z,, 1925, 36, 289 — 300).— The 
adsorption of acetic acid by charcoal from mixtures of acetic acid 
and water’ was positive in all cases studied, with a maximum for 
15% of acetic acid. Acetic acid was negatively adsorbed from 
mixtures with ten organic solvents, the effect being most 
marked for mixtures with ethylene bromide. The adsorption 
curve throughout the whole range of mixtures of dry acetic acid and 
ethylene bromide is 8-shaped. Up to 16-8% of acetic acid, the 
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adsor})tion is positive, and above this point negative. The S- 
shaped curve is not fitted satisfactorily by any of the equations 
put forward by Ostwald and de Izaguirre (A., 1922, ii, 480; 1923, 
ii, 128), but the two separate portions of the curve fitted are accur- 
ately reproduced by the simplest of their equations. It is assumed 
that acetic acid and ethylene bromide form a compound containing 
15*8% of acetic acid and that this compound alone is adsorbed, the 
component in excess behaving only as a solvent- There is some 
evidence of a eutectic point and of minima in the surface tension 
and viscosity curves in the neighbourhood of this composition. It 
is suggested that the point of zero adsorption from binary mixtures 
may be used to detect compound formation- E. M. C. 

Basic Exchange with Salts of Organic Nitrogen Com- 
pounds. E. IJngbreb (Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 228 — ^235). — ^The 
adsorption of salts of organic bases by calcium-permutite has been 
investigated, and the mechanism of the reaction has been found to 
depend upon base exchange, which follows the well-known adsorp- 
tion isotherm. The salts used included the hydrochlorides of 
guanidine, betaine, methylamine, and aniline, tetramethylam- 
monium iodide, arginine nitrate, and the alkaloids quinine, cinchonine, 
and strychnine, the alkaloids being dissolved in 94% alcohol to 
eliminate side-reactions on account of hydrolysis. Natural clay 
shows a similar behaviour towards the alkaloids. L. L. B. 

Evaporation of Water from Clean and Contaminated 
Surfaces. N. K. Adam (J. Physical Ohem,, 1925, 29, 610 — 611). — 
The deductions of Hedestrand (this vol., ii, 102) on the influence of 
colloidal films on the rate of evaporation of water vapour from water 
surfaces are inconclusive, since the experiments only measme the 
rate of escape of water vapour as controlled by the air film existing 
on the water surface. The results only show that the rate of 
evaporation in the presence of a colloidal film did not diminish by 
more than 0-2%, M, B. D. 

Metallic Lustre. II. W. D. Bancroft and R. P. Allen 
{J. Physical Chem,^ 1925, 29, 564-586).- — ^When light of sufficient 
intensity seems to come from a single surface and there are suitable 
variations of intensity in space or time, metallic lustre is obtained. 
Substances such as solid dyes, potassium permanganate, etc. which 
show selective surface reflexion are so opaque for the rays thus 
reflected that the light comes practically from a single surface. 

M. B. D. 

: Unimolecular Kims on Water. Oriented Adsorption of 
Derivatives of Benzene, W. D. Harkins and E. H. Grafton 
(/. Atncf. Cfeewi. fiioc,, 1925, 47, 1329 — 1335). — ^The areas occupied by 
the, molecules of various hydroxyl derivatives of benzene have been 
deriv^ from measurements of the surface tensions of aqueous 
solutions of these substances. The orientation of the molecules on 
the surf ace of wafe is discussed and the various molecular magni- 
tud.es are compared with the dimensions obtained for molecules of 
benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene in the crystalline form. The 
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molecules of phenol are oriented with the hydroxyl group in the 
liquid and the phenyl group on edge above it. In the case of 
quinol both hydroxyl groups are within the liquid whilst the 
phenylene group remains on the surface. J. S. C. 

Effect of Vapours of Some Organic Liquids on the Surface 
Tension of Water. V. KorIh {Rec, trav. cMm., 1925, 44, 
466 — 475). — ^The changes in the surface tension of water dropping 
into the saturated vapours of carbon tetrachloride, light petroleum, 
toluene, benzene, chloroform, triethylamine, and ethyl ether have 
been measured and the temperature influences in each case exactly 
determined. It is found that the surface activity of these vapours 
is parallel to the interfacial activity of the corresponding organic 
liquids on water. The results are discussed with reference to the 
views of Harkins. N. H. H. 

Surface Tension of Gelatin Solutions. J. H. S. Johnston 
and G. H. Peard {Biochem, 1925, 19, 281 — 289). — ^There is no 
quantitative relationship between the surface tension of a colloidal 
solution and the potential difference between the particles and the 
medium. The surface tension of gelatin solutions is at a maximum 
at the isoelectric point 4-7 and again at p^ 2*8 — 3*0, after which 
it decreases steadily. The minima are at Pk 3-8 — 4*0 on the acid 
side and in the neighbourhood of pn 9 on the alkaline side. Increase 
of temperature or addition of electrolytes causes a lowering of 
surface tension of gelatin solutions. The surface tension of gelatin 
solutions is little affected by time after equilibrium is attained ; 
this occurs in a few hours at 25®, except in the case of isoelectric 
gelatin. For such gelatin solutions the surface tension rises to the 
value for water as flocculation proceeds. S. S. Z. 

Sign of the Electrical Layer Furthest away from the Surface 
of a Solution in Contact with Air or Metal. R. D. Kleeman 
and C. R. Pitts {J, Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 508 — 516). — Small 
bubbles of air rising up a tube containing a solution of a salt, acid, 
or alkali produce a faU of potential in the liquid in the tube. The 
fall of potential is attributed to the peeling off of charges from the 
electrical double layers associated with the surfaces of the bubbles. 
A tangential motion given to the liquid near one of the electrodes 
w'-ould tend to peel off the outermost layer of electricity and set 
up a difference in potential between the electrodes. Ho simple 
relations are disclosed. M. B. D. 

Influence of Colloidal Solutions on the Electrocapillarity 
of Mercury. K. Sanbera (Rec. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 480 — 
487). — The influence of various coUoids, notably gelatin, glycogen, 
gum arabic, ferrous hydroxide, starch, arsenious sulphide, mastic, 
silica, aluminium hydroxide, and fatty acids, on the electrooapillarity 
of mercury has been investigated by the dropping mercury electrode 
method of Ku5era (Ann. Physik, 1903, 11, 529, 698). The minimum 
concentration which will affect the electroo^illarity appreciably 
varies considerably with different colloids. Thus for gelatin it is 
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0-001%; glycogen, 0-01%; gum arable, 0*05% ; ferrous hydi’oxide, 
0*1%; starch, 0*03%; arsenious sulphide, 0*5%. The effect of 
change of concentration is demonstrated by the behaviour of gelatin 
in 0*08621^- and 0*137A^-sulphuric acid. Here the first additions 
of colloid cause the greatest lowering of interfacial tension and 
similar results are given with colloidal silica in sodium chloride, but 
here the maximum of the capillarity curve is raised. The so-called 
anomalous adsorption was never observed. The influence of the 
electric charge of the colloids is expressed by the rule that, in general, 
positive colloids shift the maximum to the more negatively polarising 
potential and vice versa. The displacement of the maximum is 
influenced by the nature of the electrolyte. This may be due to a 
change of the electric charge of the colloids by the ions present. 
With colloidal silica, the order of mixing the solution affects the 
displacement. Experiments are described which show that the 
most effective degree of dispersion is intermediate between that of a 
suspension and molecular dispersion. The influence of positive 
and negative colloids as contrasted with positive and negative ions 
is explained by the assumption that the colloid particles have an 
apparent charge due to the selective adsorption of positive or 
negative ions which will then surround them by a double layer (of 
potential p. Thus positive ” particles adsorb with preference 
negative ions. From this it is deduced that the shift of the 
potentials corresponding with the maxima of the capillarity curves 
serves as a measure of the adsorption potential (^) Surrounding the 
charged particles. N. H. H, 

General Structure of Matter in the Colloidal State, I. 
Form and Chemical Composition of Disperse Particles in 
Suspensdids and Precipitates. P. P. von Weimaen (KoUoid-Z., 
1925, 36, 237 — ^240 ). — resumd of the author’s views. L. L. B, 

Alteration in the Fibre X-Ray Spectrogram of Cellulose 
on Swelling in Concentrated Aqueous Solutions. J. R. 
Katz and H. Mark {Z, phyaikal, Chem,, 1925, 115, 386~-404),— 
The swelling of celMose (ramie) in concentrated solutions of acids, 
bases, and salts, which is much greater than in pure water (of. A., 
1924,^ ii, 652), has been studied by means of X-ray spectrograms. 
Swelling in solutions of zinc chloride, calcium thiocyanate, potass- 
ium iodide, and potassium iodide with mercuric iodide produced no 
change in the cellulose lattice. With the two latter solutions, how- 
ever, the cellulose spectrogram disappeared if the preparations were 
not washed, but returned on washmg. Swelling in nitric and sul- 
phuric acids could not be studied fully owing to the ready solubility 
of the cellulose. In sufficiently strong solutions of sodium, potass- 
ium, and lithium hydroxides, the cellulose diagram gives place to 
that of a new substoce the crystallites of which lie parallel to the 
fl.br€@. After washing the preparations, both diagrams are observed. 
Ammoniacal copper oxide solution gives similar results. Concen- 
trated solutions of this and of the alkalis cause an enlargement of the 
cellulose lattice up to 4%. N. H, H* 
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Cholesterol and its Esters. II. E, KjBESER {Biochem. Z,, 
1925, 157, 166 — 171),— The sols of cholesterol and of its esters 
confer their stabilising power on the colloid by which they are 
adsorbed. The nature of the cation in the salts derived from 
cholesteryl esters sodium or potassium salt of cholesteryl' 

sulphuric acid) has a marked influence on the stabilising power of 
the latter. Methyl, ethyl, propyl, and butyl alcohols aU raise the 
electrical conductivity of the sols of cholesterol and its esters, but 
as the concentration of the alcohol increases this rise becomes pro- 
gressively less ; in high concentrations of alcohol the conductivity 
and the dissociation are diminished. The stability of these sols is 
increased by the addition of alcohol. Addition of carbamide or 
glycine increases the stability of an arsenic trisulphide or a sulphur 
sol. H. D. K. 

Silicate Solutions and Some Silicious Gels. J. G. Vail 
{J.8oc, Chem. Ind,^ 1925, 44, 214 — ^219t). — A discussion and corre- 
lation of the properties and the uses of silicious gels and sols. The 
theory that colloidal silica particles always tend to coalesce into 
larger aggregates and finally to gel, and that whether sols or gels 
they adsorb positively charged ions on their surface, receives con- 
siderable support from observed facts. L. A. 0. 

Formation of Colloidal Manganese Dioxide in the Reduction 
of Permanganate by Arsenious Acid. Influence of its 
Adsorptive Power on the Extent of the Reaction. M. Geloso 
{Bull. Soc. cMm.i 1925, [iv], 37, 641 — 656), — ^The titration of potas- 
sium permanganate with sodium arsenite in 0 *lA^-solutions to a 
green colour gives consistent results witliin a certain range of con- 
centration of sulphuric acid, the manganese being reduced to a state 
of oxidation corresponding with MngOs. In neutral solution or with 
insufficient acid, a brown turbidity or a yellow coloration is obtained, 
whilst an excess of acid gives a pink solution, the corresponding 
states of oxidation of the manganese ranging continuously from 
MnOg through Mn^O and MugOg to MhgOs- end-^int is similar 

with certain concentrations of nitric acid but never in presence of 
tartaric or phosphoric acids. The degree of oxidation of the 
manganese at the end-point is affected considerably by Ag’ ions, 
less by ASO 4 ' ions, whilst in presence of Mn*' ions the reduction pro- 
ceeds quantitatively to MnOg. The variation in composition of 
the reduction product with various conditions proves that the 
formulse MngOs and MngOji do not represent defimte compounds, 
the green liquid being a colloidal solution of MnOg with other sub- 
stances adsorbed. This sol has a wide absorption band extending 
to 4900 A. , and it polarises the light it scatters. A similar sol is obtain- 
able by adding sulphuric acid to a solution containing permanganate 
and arsenite and diluting the product. The state of oxidation of 
the manganese in this solution is found to correspond with MnOg, 
and the same is true of the black solid which it deposits on keeping. 
The latter contains arsenic but not as a definite compound. The 
composition of the colloid obtained in titration is probably 
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jiMiiOgMriO, where n is larger than 2, and the influence of some of the 
added salts is explained on this assumption. G. M. B, 

Is the Solution of Cellulose in Ammoniacal Copper Oxide 
a Peptisation? E. Baxtr {Kolloid^Z., 1925, 36, 257— 259).— It is 
shown from the data of Hess and others (A., 1924, i, 143—148) 
that the distribution of copper between cellulose and a solution of 
celluJose in Schweitzer’s reagent may be represented by an adsorption 
equation. E. M. C. 

Composition of Solutioias of Cellulose in Ammoniacal 
Copper Oxide. K. Hess and E. IVLessmer {KolloidrZ,, 1925, 
36, 260 — ^264). — ^Baur’s conclusion (see preceding abstract) that the 
combination of cellulose with cupranunonium ” is an adsorption 
process is controverted. No other metal behaves exactly like copper. 
The reaction is independent of the dispersion of the cellulose over 
wide ranges. Similar complexes are formed by other carbohydrates, 
of suitable constitution, which give true solutions. It is shown 
than an equation based on the mass-action law is more satisfactory 
for purposes of interpolation than is the one based on the hypothesis 
of adsorption. E. M. G. 

Plasticity of Cellulose in “ Cuprammonium Hydroxide." 
E. K, Carver and H. Eolts {J, Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 1430 — 
1434). — ^An improved form of Bingham and Green’s plastometer 
{Proc. Am, Soc, Test Mat,^ 1909, 19, ii, 640) is described. With 
this measurements have been made of the plasticity of 0*5--2% 
solutions of standard cellulose (cf. Gray and Cory, Ind. Eng, Ghem., 
1924, 16, 853, 1130), in “ cuprammonium hydroxide" solution con- 
taining 1'5% of copper and 20-5% of ammonia, by weight, to which 
2% of sucrose was added to reduce oxidation. The results 
obtained confirm those of Joyner (T., 1922, 121, 1511, 2395). 

F. G. W. 

Cause of Conductivity of Casein Solutions. M. Fisohenioh 
andM. P6XxInyi (KoUoid-Z,, 1925,36, 275—281 ; cf. A., 1920, i, 684 ; 
Plattner, A., 1923, i, 963). — The diffusion through a membrane of 
conducting substances from a neutral solution of casein is due 
neither to bacterial decomposition nor to membrane hydrolysis. On 
dialysis in coUodion membranes the conductivity may fall to one- 
haJf without any precipitation of casein. Variations in the con- 
ductivity of the outer solutions after dialysis are ascribed to differ- 
ences in permeability to impurities in the casein. The conductivity 
is r^uc^ by 20% on dialysis through parchment and the outer 
liquid contains organic substances which are not casein. Since the 
addition of gelatin has substantially the same effect on the con- 
ductivity of neutral casein solutions when in solution at 25^ and as a 
jelly at 0% it is concluded that casein ions play ho part in the con- 
ductivity of neutral casein solutions. E. M. C. 

Protein and Potassium Ions. W. E. iSiimm {Z, physiol 
CAem., 1925> 144, 85—96). — ^Electrometric determinations have 
shown that nucleoprotein prepared from horse-serum combines, 
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in neutral solution, with potassium ions to a small extent. Euglobu- 
lin in potassium chloride solution depresses the activity of the 
chloride ions but not of the potassium ions ; in alkaline solution, 
it depresses the activity of the potassium ions very slightly. 
Reduced and oxygenated haemoglobin in neutral and acid solution 
exerts no influence on the potassium or chloride ions. It is con- 
cluded that, at neutral reaction, water-soluble proteins do not form 
complex ions, whereas water-insoluble proteins may combine with 
a small quantity of cations or a larger amount of anions. 0. R. H. 

Relationship between O^twald's Viscosity Equation and 
Poiseuille’s Law. K. Matthatts {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 281 — 282). 
— ^An expression for the viscosity in the turbulent state is derived 
from Ostwald’s equation for colloidal solutions, which do not obey 
Poiseuille’s law, E. M. C. 

Influence of Rate of Shear on the Measurement of the 
Viscosity of Disperse Systems- IV. W. Ostwald (KoUoid-Z,, 
1925, 36, 248— 250). — ^Ihe work of a number of investigators in this 
direction is reviewed. The simple logarithmic relation 
formerly applied by de Waele {J» OH awe? Colour OTiom, Assoc., 
1923, 6 , 33} and by Farrow and Lowe (J. Textile Inst., 1923, 14, 
414) to capillary viscosimeter measurements with vaseline and starch 
paste, has been found by the author and his colleagues to hold for 
25 sols when using capillary viscosimeters of varied types, and also 
when using the Hess or Couette apparatus. L- L. B. 

Viscosity and Elasticity of Soap Solutions- H, Freundlich 
and H. J. Kores {Kolhid^Z., 1925, 36, 241— 243).— Viscosity 
measurements with the Couette apparatus show that solutions of 
sodium oleate and dilute solutions of sodium stearate possess no 
elasticity at the ordinary temperature. On the other hand, a 
marked elastic effect is shown by a solution of a mixture of the two 
soaps, in which both are present in about the same concentration 
as in the measurements with the pure soaps. L. L. B. 

Influence of Alcohol on the Viscosity of Blood-serum. K. 
Hayashi {Kolhii’^Z., 1925, 36, 227).— A repetition of Fiirth^ and 
Bluh’s measurements of the viscosity of blood-serum containing 
alcohol {ibid., 1924, 34, 129). Three series of experiments are 
recorded, using an Ostwald viscosimeter in a water-bath at 20®, 
and in each case the viscosity rose practically linearly with the 
alcohol content. The mirtirmim recorded by Fiirth and Bliih was 
not confirmed. L. L. B. 

Emulsions. W. Seieeiz {J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 587 — 
gO 0 ). — Emulsions of various paraffin hydrocarbons in water with 
.casein as an emulsifying agent are of the oil-in-water t 3 q>e up to 
d 0*828 and of the water-ih-oil type above 0*860. The intermediate 
range gives rise to only very unstable emulsions which may be of 
either type. These results cannot be explained on the oriented 
molecular wedge hypothesis. The following electrolytes stabilise 
the oil-in-water emulsions : sodium hydroxide > barium hydroxide > 
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thorium nitrate > aluminium sulphate > barium chloride > sodium 
chloride. With the exception of the last two electrolytes, certain 
of the water-in-oil emulsions can be reversed by them. This effect 
cannot be ascribed to a lowering of the interfacial surface tension, 

M. B. D. 

Efiect of Added Substances on the Stability of Dispersoids, 
II* P. P, YON Weimarn and S. Utzino {Kolloid-Z,, 1926, 36, 
265 — ^274). — ^The stability of dispersoid sulphur solutions, prepared 
by grinding sulphur with dextrose, generally increases with the 
addition of increasing amounts of salts up to a concentration of the 
order of 0*01 millimol, per litre and decreases for higher concentra- 
tions. For chlorides the concentration needed to give maximi^ 
stability decreases with the valency of the cation, and the relative 
increase in stability at the maximum increases with the valency. 
No increase in stability was found with potassium nitrate.^ A 
second region of maximum stability in more concentrated solutions 
is shown by certain sulphur compounds. This second maximum 
stability is well marked with potassium thiocyanate (at 10 millimols. 
per litre) and is also found with calcium thiocyanate and potassium 
sulphate, but not with sulphuric acid. Attention is directed to a 
general analogy between the behaviour of sulphur and cellulose, 

E. M. C. 

Colloid Chemistry of the Vitamin Problem. F.-V. von 
Hahn {KoUoid^Z,, 1926, 36 , 271— 274).— Some 60 foodstuffs of 
widely different types showed a close agreement between the surface 
activities of the aqueous extracts or juices and the contents of water- 
soluble vitamins. With onions, bananas, milk, and egg yolk the 
surface activities were too high, but much lower values were obtained 
after ultrafiltration; the majority of the extracts underwent no 
change on ultrafiltration. The percentage reductions of the surface 
tension of water for extracts grouped according to their vitamin 
contents were : nil 0 — 1*4, low 1*8 — ^9*2, medium 10 — 17, high 
15 — ^26. Marked reductions in surface activity resulted from heat- 
ing or diying apples and potatoes. In a separation by Funk’s 
method, the fractions rich in vitamin reduced the surface tension 
by about 25%, whilst the vitamin-free fractions reduced it W 
2-^%. It is suggested that the characteristic action of foodstufm 
containing vitamins is tjo be ascribed to an increase in the perme- 
ability of the walls of the intestine to colloids and substances of high 
molecular weight owing to the high surface activity of substances 
'in the vitaminoid state, B. M. 0. 

Stability of CoEoidal Solutions. III. Coagulation of 
Copper Perrocyanide SoL K. C. Sen (/. Physical Chcm., 1925, 
29, 516—^39; cf. A., 1924, ii, 830). — ^A. solution of a negatively 
charged copper ferrocyanide sol prepared from potassium ferrb- 
cyanide and copper chloride and subsequent dialysis was found to 
be normal so far as the Schultze^Hardy law is concerned. When a 
univalent electrolyte was used for coa^ating the sol, the anion was 
found to exert a considerable effect. Thus, nine times the number 
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of equivalents of salt were required for coagulation when potassium 
ferrocyanide vras substituted for potassium bromide. The effect of 
the anion is not so marked with bi- and ter- valent cations. The 
effect of dilution is to stabilise the sol tow'ards uni- and bi- valent 
coagulating ions and to make it more sensitive to ter- and quadri- 
valent ions. The behaviour of potassium chloride was anomalous 
in that dilution apparently had no effect. This behaviour was found 
to be due to the presence of a considerable amount of potassium 
ferrocyanide. Sucrose is without effect when potassium chloride 
is used as a coagulant, but makes the sol unstafte towards barium 
chloride. Ethyl and propyl alcohols sensitise it towards all coagu- 
lating ions. The sol becomes more stable to all eleotrol 3 des on 
keeping, which is probably due to the release of some free fe:^o- 
cyanide ion by the slow hydrolysis of the colloid, and this stabilises 
the remaining sol. Potassium ferrocyanide increases the stability 
of the sol towards potassium chloride and barium chloride to a 
maximum after which the stability decreases. The antagonistic 
effect between pairs of salts is due to the stabilising effect of the ions 
which carry a charge opposite in sign to that of the precipitating ion. 

M. B. D. 

Stability of Colloidal Solutions. 21. Stability of Colloidal 
Solutions of Chromium Hydroxide and Copper Ferrocyanide 
in Presence of Stabilising Ions and Coagulation of the Colloids 
by Mixtures of Electrol^es. K. C. Sek and M. R, Mehbotra 
(Z, anorg, Ghem,, 1926, 142, 346 — 366 ). — ^The stability of chromium 
hydroxide sols toward^ potassium sulphate or oxalate is increased by 
successive additiohs of hydrochloric acid up to a maximum and is then 
reduced by further quantities. Mixtures of the two salts, on the other 
hand, have additive coagulating powers . Similar results are obtained 
with copper ferrocyanide, with ferrocyanide or alkali as stabiliser 
and potassium or barium chloride as coagulant. The theory is 
fully discussed and the conception of antagonistic effects between 
cations is rejected for the majority of such cases. The ion bearing 
the same charge as the colloid exerts the preponderating influence. 
Stabilisation by dilution, or by one of a mixture of electrolytes, and 
the phenomenon of acclimatisation are related and explicable on the 
same theory. L. J. H. 

Influence of Wave-length on the Coagulation of a Colloidal 
Solution by X-Rays. A. Dognon {Cornet, rend. Soc. Bioh^ 
1924, 91, 197—199; from Chem. Zentr., 1926, ii, 1447—1448).— 
The coagulation of a mastic sol, sensitised by sodium chloride, is 
promoted by exposure to Rontgen rays, the longer waves appearing 
to effect the coagulation somewhat faster than shorter waves. 
The energy absorbed by the solution was the same in both cases. 

R.B. 

Velocity of Coagulation of Antimony Trisulphide. G. K. 
JarSozyi^ski and A. Rbzbzi>2Xbcka-Jebrzejowska {BztM. Spc. 
chim.f 1926, [iv], 37, 608 — 612; of. this vol,, ii, 36). — ^By the optical 
method previously described it has been found that the velocity of 
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coagulation of antimony trisulpliide sols, in the presence of small 
amounts of potassium chloride, is in accordance with Smoluchowski’s 
equation. The stability of the sol is much diminished when the 
free hydrogen sulphide has been removed by means of a stream 
of hydrogen. G- M. B. 

Velocity of Coagulation of Colloidal MfactureSp C. K. 
Jablczynski and H. Loebntz-Zienkowska (Bulh Soc. chim., 1925, 
pv], 37, 612—615; cf. preceding abstract).— Since the coagulation 
of mixed sols containing arsenious and antimonious sulphides in 
various proportions is found to proceed according to the same law 
found to hold for sols of these two substances separately, the process 
of coagulation must be a purely physical one. Any selective chemical 
action would have produced a deviation from the observed relation. 

G. M. B. 

Theory of Peptisation and Protective Effect of Colloids and 
Non^electrolytes. K. C. Sek {Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 36, 193 — 202).— 
The peptisation of hydroxides with acids shows that an adsorption, 
of the acid always precedes colloid formation. In the peptisation 
of metallic salt solutions and the formation of basic salts, the 
hydrogen ion is probably the actual peptising agent, the action of 
the metal ion being of less importance. A consideration of 
Langmuir’s adsorption theory shows that in general an adsorption 
should occur wherever there is a possibility of chemical action. 
Experiments are described in support of this theory. The view 
that only ions and charged colloids can act as peptising agents is 
emphasised. Neutral molecules and proteins effect the stabilisation 
of a sol by an adsorption and covering of the colloid particles, such 
stabilisation being only effective in the presence of electrolytes. 
Protected coUoids in general owe their stability to the Helmnoltz 
double layer, and the protective action of such different substances 
as glycerol, sucrose, egg-albumin, etc. is probably the same. The 
behaviour of non-electrolytes and proteins varies slightly, in that 
the adsorption complex of the former can be easily destroyed, whilst 
the protein forms a solid surface coating. 

The conclusions drawn by Loeb from his work on the protectivo 
action of gelatin for collodion particles (cf. A., 1923, ii, 301) are 
criticised, and the theory of Liesegang’s rings is discussed. 

L.L. B. 

Nature of Swelling in Substances giving a Bebye-nScherrer 
Diagram. J. R. KIatz and H. Maek {Proc. K. Akad. Weienach, 
Amsterdam i 1924, 27, 520 — 528). — ^The changes taking place in 
certain colloids during imbibition have been studied by the Z-ray 
method. Whereas cellulose, fibroin, and chitin show no change 
in the lattice during swelling, this is not always the case. With 
inulin the lattice volume increases by 8 — -11% when the total 
vohnne of the colloid increases by 11^%. Soluble starch probably 
exhibits sin^ar behaviour. It would therefore seem that imbibition 
may either an intermiceUar or an intermolecular process 
according to the nature of the substance. The lattice will only 
change with the latter type of imbibition. S. B. 
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Cause of the Characteristic Extensibility of Caoutchouc. 
Alteration of X-Ray Spectrum of Caoutchouc on Extension. 
J. R. Katz {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 300 — 307). — ^Unstretched Hevea 
caoutchouc gives an amorphous X-ray spectrogram. Stretched 
caoutchouc gives in addition a line spectrogram, corresponding 
with an assemblage of ‘‘ crystals ” arrai^ged with their axes in the 
direction of the stretching. The relative intensity of the* line 
photogram increases with the stretching and finally the whole of 
the caoutchouc appears to be in the crystalline ” form. The inter- 
ferences are confined to a small diffraction angle. The size of the 
lattice is about 8 A. in the direction of stretching. The elementary 
cell is probably smaller in one or more directions than the caoutchouc 
molecule and possibly corresponds with simple units, such as 
tri-isoprene. Caoutchouc consists of a crystalline and an amorphous 
substance, but, since the crystalline interference lines occur only 
with more than 100% stretching, the early stages in the extensibility 
must be ascribed to some cause other than the formation of 

crystalline ” material. E. M. C. 

Effect of Dr 3 ring on Permanently Deformed Gels. E, 
Hatschek {Kolloid-Z.^ 1925, 36, 202 — 206; cf. ibid., 1924, 35, 
67). — Gels in the form of quadratic prisms, made by pouring the sol 
into parafiSned paper moulds and cooling, were subjected to bending 
or twisting forces, so that they received a permanent deformation. 
In the case of both bent and twisted prisms, the deformation 
increased considerably on drying, e.g., in one case the torsion before 
drying was 62®, and after drying 433®. The question is discussed 
as to whether the change on drying is a consequence of the preceding 
deformation, or the characteristic form of the gel. . Special moulds 
for giving an initial bend or twist to gels were prepared, and with 
these, no increase of deformation occurred on drying. The con- 
clusion is reached that deformation causes some radical change to , 
take place in the gelatin. L. L. B. 

Periodic Stratification of Magnesium Hydroxide. K. 
Popp {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 208 — 215). — In order to investigate 
more thoroughly the nature of Liesegang’s layers, the ring-system 
formed by the interaction of magnesium chloride and ammonia has 
been qualitatively and quantitatively studied. Which of the two 
reagents is contained in the gelatin has no essential influence on the 
banding; in both cases a “ clearing” ring appears, and the rings 
disappear on diffusion of ammonium chloride into the gel. When 
ammonia diffuses into gelatin containing magnesium chloride, it is 
foimd that with decreasing magnesium chloride concentration, the 
rings increase in number and thickness, whilst the space between 
them decreases; with decreasing ammonia concentration, the rings 
decrease in number and thickness, whilst the space between them 
increases; with decreasing ammonium chloride concentration, the 
rings increase in number and thickness, whilst the space between 
them decreases ; •with decreasing gelatin concentration^ both the 
rings and the space between them increase m thickness, whilst their 
number remains the same ; with falling temperature, both the rings 
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and the space between them increase in thickness. The rh 3 Hihmic 
precipitation occurs in coarsely dispersed colloid and molecular 
media, such as clay, 0*6% agar, silicic acid, fine sand, and glass 
beads in water. L. L. B. 

Electro-ultrafiltration of Gelatin and Glue- H. Beohholjd 
and A- Bosekbebo {Biochem. Z., 1925, 157, 85 — 97).^ — A new 
method for the purification of colloids by a combination of ultra- 
filtration and electrodialysis is described in detail. In a relatively 
short time colloids may be freed almost completely both from 
electrolytes and dialysable decomposition products.^ A method 
of double ultrafiltration combined with electrodialysis, by which 
liquid is ultrafiltered at both the cathode and the anode of the 
electrodialyser, permits of the complete removal of salts from 
gelatin and from glue. By this means a globulin has been separated 
from glue. ^ . H. D. K. 

Cataphoresis of Metal Sols in Organic Dispersion Media. 
F. Evebs {Kolloid-Z\, 1925, 36, 206 — 207). — Phenomena similar to 
those observed by Hatschek and Thorne (this vol., ii, 197) with 
nickel sols in benzene, in presence of caoutchouc, were also observed 
by the author and Harries {Ber,, 1923, 56, 1048) in the case of 

S '* ' *num sols stabilised by caoutchouc. Cataphoresis showed that 
positively and negatively charged particles were present in. 
the sol. From the fact that the disperse platinum always separates 
at the electrode with perhydrocaoutchouc, it is inferred that the 
platinum in the solution is aggregated with the caoutchouc. 

L. L. B. 

Theory of Membrane Equilibria. E, Huokel {KoUoid-Z,^ 
1925, 36, 319 — 320). — ^A correction (cf, this vol., ii, 528). 

E. M. 0. 

Direct Measurement of Mean Free Path of Uncharged 
Silver Atoms in Nitrogen. F. Biblz (Z. Physih, 1926, 32, 
81 — 102). — Silver was heated in a silica tube to a temperature of 
1100® and its vapour allowed to pass through an orifice and impinge 
on glass plates. The thickness of the deposit was measured by 
an optical method^after converting the metal into the iodide. The 
product of the mean free path in cm. and the pressure of the nitrogen 
in mm. of mercury was approximately constant = 0*0098. The 
radius of the silver atom was found to be l*0xl0~® cm,, an 
mexplicably small value. E. B. L. 

Dissociation of Chlorine. H. von Waetenberg and I). 
Weigel (^. anorg, Chem,, 1925, 142, 337 — 344). — ^In part polemical 
against Trautz and Geissler (this voL, ii, 294), The dissociation of 
chlorine at 1205®, determined by Meyer’s method, agrees, within 
the limits of error, with the values of Henglein (A., 1922, ii, 823) 
and of Wohl (A., 1924, ii, 600). L. J, H. 

Dissociation of Auric Chloride- M. Petit {Bull Soc. cUm.^ 
1926, [iv], 37, 616— 623; of. Rose, T., 1895, 67, 881).— The total 
pressures produced when auric chloride is heated to temperatures 
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from 100® to 251® have been measured by a static method and the 
results compared with those of Rose and of Meyer (Dm., Paris, 1912). 
The dissociation of the trichloride is practically irreversible, but the 
pressure observations are satisfactory if taken at progressively rising 
temperatures. An estimate of the vapour pressure of the tri- 
chloride is obtained from separate experiments in which the weight 
of auric chloride volatilised in a known volume is determined. By 
subtraction of these values of vapour pressure from the total 
pressures observed the dissociation pressures of auric chloride are 
obtained. By means of Clapeyron’s equation the heat of formation 
of the trichloride from aurous chloride and chlorine is found at 
various temperatures : it rises from 16*8 to a maximum of 20*6 
between 181° and 202° and then falls to 16*6 large calories between 
229® and 251®. The temperature at which the dissociation pressure 
=760 mm, is calculated to be 249®. G. M. B. 

Deduction of the T 3 rpe of a Two-component System hy 
Means of the Addition of a Third Component. P. A. Freeth 
(/. Physical Ghem,, 1925, 29, 497 — 507). — ^The principle of Schreine- 
makers, that any two solid substances will always yield a charac- 
teristic solubility diagram, which is the same in type for every 
possible liquid used as solvent, pijovided that the liquid in question 
does not form compounds with either of them, can be used to 
differentiate between types of binary systems about which thermal 
analysis cannot givp final evidence. It is suggested that an iso- 
thermal of the system water-potassium nitrate-sodium nitrate at 
about 140® would decide the correct interpretation of the results of 
Madgin and Briscoe (T., 1923, 123, 1608, 2914) and those of Hissink 
(A., 1900, ii, 339). It is improbable that ammonium nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate form mixed crystals (cf. Perman and Howells, 
T., 1923, 123, 2130). An isothermal at 170® with water as a third 
component would provide the necessary evidence as to the correct- 
ness of the assumption. The case of (i-camphor oxime-Z-camphor 
oxime is also discussed. M, B. I). 

Properties of Physical Systems in the Neighbourhood of 
the Critical State. L. Gay and N. Pbrrakis (J. Ghim, ^hys,^ 
1925, 22, 169 — 185). — ^The authors discuss the critical state for 
two phases in a system of any degree of complexity. Application 
of the phase rule shows that if is the number of degrees of free- 
dom of the system, and if (%— 1) independent variables are fixed, 
then any two properties of the two phases considered can be repre- 
sented as a function of the ^^th variable by a single curve. When 
one of the phases disappears the properties are represented by a 
surface. The authors show that by suitable numerical repre- 
sentation it is always possible to define this equilibrium curve. 
When variations imposed on a physical system cause it to pass 
through the critical state, a decrease in the number of phases is 
not indicated unless the properties studied concern one of these 
two phases. The authors investigate the modes of numerical 
representation so that the critical curve around the critical point 
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is fairly straiglit and of appreciable length. The conditions for 
this desideratum are given. W. T. 

System Chloride-Sulphate-Sodium-Water. A. J. Felling 
(J. 8, Afr, Ohem. Inst,, 1925, 8, 3— 6).— The 94-5° isotherm, and 
extra data for the O'’ isotherm of this system are given, and the 
invariant solution at 94*6° is determined, B, F. 

Free Energy and Heat Content of Tellurium Dioxide and 
of Amorphous and Metallic Tellurium. Reduction Potential 
of Tellurium. R. Schumann (J. Amer, Ghem. 8oc,, 1925, 47, 
356 — 362). — Cells of the type Te(s)+Te02(5)lHC104(0-10— 0»74i^)lH2 
(1 atm.) have an EM.F, of —0*5286 at 25° and —0*5213 at 45°. 
The free energy of formation of tellurium dioxide is —64,320 cal. 
and its heat of formation is 77,700 cal. at 25°. The amorphous 
and metallic forms of tellurium have identical electrometric proper- 
ties. The amount of tellurium dissolved is proportional to the 
activity of the hydrogen ion in solution so it must be present as 
a univalent positive ion, perhaps Te(OB[)3* or TeO(OH)*. The 
molal reduction potential of tellurium corresponding with Te(5) + 
2H20=Te0(0H)*+3H*+4© is -0*5590 volt. L. J. H. 

Law of Volatility. C. Matignon {Bull, Soc, cMm,, 1925 [iv], 
37, 503 — 513; cf. Matignon, A., 1908, ii, 465). — ^The superiority of 
carbon as a reducing agent, compared with silicon, is attributed 
to the volatility of carbon monoxide and dioxide. If the reduction 
of a metallic oxide is written in the form MO+C=CO+M— Q cal., 
the free energy of the reduction process is given by the relation 
^=8!r(log 5^+2*05)— Q, and reduction will occur as soon as the 
temperature is sufficiently high to give a positive value to .4. In 
cases in which both initial and final systems contain volatile sub- 
stances, the same considerations apply, each volatile molecule in the 
initial system being counterbalanced by a gaseous molecule in the 
feal system, and the volatility being measured by the difference 
in the number of gaseous molecules in the initial and final systems. 

W. H.-R. 

Reactivity in the SoKd State between Acidic and Baeic 
Metal Oxides. P. de Carli {Aiti B. Accad. Lincei, 1925, [vi], 
1, 533 — 537; cf. A., 1924, ii, 758). — ^Heating curves wore deter- 
mined for equimolecular mixtures of basic and acidic oxides. For 
the mixture MoOg-BaO reaction began at 290°, the temperature 
rising to 1200° in 25 sec., and a white friable mass resulting. The 
thermal effects in the following cases were much weaker and 
occurred at the temperatures indicated. MoOo-CaO 660° ; 
MoOg-PbO 650°; MoOg-SnO 400°; MoOo-OdO about 600°; 
MoOg-NiO about 495°; M0O3-C0O 410°; MoOg-ZnO 270°, and a 
weaker effect at 720° ; MoOo-MgO no reaction, WOo~BaO 190° ; 
WOg-CaO 245°; WO^^PbO 210°; WOg-SnO 265°; WOo-CdO 
250°; W03~NiO 260°; WO3-C0O 256°; VgOg-BaO 270°; VgO.-. 
CaO 630°; about 560°; VgOg-CdO 480°; VfiAih 

250°; VgOg-ZnO 260°; 455°; CrgOg-BaO 220°; CigOg- 
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CaO about 550°. Tin dioxide, bismuth, trioxide, lead dioxide, and 
alumina react only with barium oxide. F. G. T. 

Behaviour of Clays, Bauxites, etc. on Heating. III. 
H, S. Hoxjldsworth and J. W, Cobb {Trans. Ceram. Soc., 1923 — 

1924, 23, 279 — ^292), — ^The shrinkage of clays is not a continuous 
process but takes place in a number of stages, each stage being 
completed at a definite temperature. The shrinkages of con- 
siderable magnitude occur at almost the same temperatures with 
the different clays, i.e., 530°, 880°, 950°, and 1030 — 1060°. Changes 
in density and in refractive index of kaolinite also occur at these 
temperatures. The temperatures of appreciable dehydration of 
kaolin and fireclays (420 — 450°) and other minerals were deter- 
mined on heating slowly. These temperatures were raised con- 
siderably (80° or more) when reached rapidly. The shrinkage of 
kaolin at 530° is associated with its dehydration. Kaolin and 
fireclays show a distinct heat absorption at 500 — 530° and a heat 
evolution at“ 950°. Pure alumina, prepared by calcining the nitrate, 
gives an exothermic reaction at 1060° and red bauxite at 1000°. 
Thermal changes are shown by many of the other substances 
examined. Except in the case of cyanite and biotite, all the endo- 
thermic reactions occur at the same temperatures as those at 
which a loss in weight begins when the materials are heated under 
similar conditions. None of the indications of exothermic and 
endothermic reactions with clays can be attributed to the presence 
of small quantities of impurities. The change responsible for the 
exothermic effect at 950° with clays could be completed on con- 
tinued heating at 900°, and that causing the evolution of heat 
at 1060° with alumina could be completed by a similar heating 
at 950°. No evolution of heat at 950° was detected when mixtures 
of alumina and silica of composition AlgOg+^SiOg were heated, 
or when mixtures of the composition Al 203 ,Si 02 +Si 02 , prepared 
from sillimanite, cyanite, andalusite, or allophane, and silica, 
were heated. The changes observed on heating clays may be 
due both to changes in the chemical constitution of the molecules 
of the clay and to a rearrangement of those groups of molecules 
which form the unit of crystal structure of the clay, [Of. B., 

1925, 500.] H. S. H. 

Measurement of Very High Electrolyte Resistances by 
Kohlrausch's Method, H. IJlich {Z. physikal. Chem:^ 1925 
115, 377 — 384). — Axi improved form of the Kohlrausch apparatus 
is described, in which a thermionic valve is used as a source of 
alternating current. The arrangement permits of the measure- 
ment of resistances of the order 10® ohms as easily and accurately 
as those of 100 to 1000 ohms. N. H. H. 

Tinistworthiness of the Quinhydrone Electrode for the 
Measurement of Hydrogen-ion Concentration in Various 
Solutions, I. M. Kolthoef {Z. physiol. Chem., 1925, 144, 
259 — 271). — Comparison of the results of determinations of a 
large number of solutions by means of the quinhydrone and hydrogen 
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electrodes indicates that, in protein-free solutions, the former 
gives excellent results if the liquid is well buffered and has 
In weakly buffered solutions the limiting is displaced towards 
the acid side. In all cases, good results are obtained at 18® with 
pk<S, In acid and in weakly buffered solutions, good results 
are obtained by application of Biilmann’s equation^ Error due 
to the presence of proteins is dependent on the kind and con- 
centration of the protein and on the the more alkaline the 
solution, the greater the disturbance and the less constant the 
results* In agreement with Lester («/. Agric, Sci,, 1924, 14, 634), 
the author finds that the electrode can be used for the determin- 
ation of the pu of milk, cream, and whey. The p^ of saliva can 
be obtained providing it is not distinctly alkaline; the error for 
blood-serum at «h> 6 is large but for fluted blood-serum it is 
much smaller. P. W. C. 

Solvation of Ions and the Electrode Potential. J. Hey- 
rovskY {Bee. trav. cMm.y 1925, 44, 447 — 450). — Some consequences 
of the author’s solvation formula for electrode potential (cf. this 
voL, ii, 544) are worked out. It is shown that for a concentration 
cell with electrodes of a univalent metal in iV- and 3JV'-aqueous 
solutions of its binary salt the EM,F. should be 10-— 12 millivolts 
greater than that calculated from the Nernst formula. In this 
and similar deductions it is assumed that the ions do not form 
complex anions which would lower their “ activity ” considerably. 
From the formula the abnormal “ activity ” should increase pro- 
portionally vrith the molecular weight of the solvent. N. H. H. ^ 

Abnormal Ionic Activities in Concentrated Abkoxide 
Solutions. Z. KoNTKtEOvX and M. Shikata (Bee. trav. cMm., 
1925, 44, 451—458). — In order to test the deductions of Heyrovsk;y^ 
from his formula for electrode potential (see preceding abstract) 
the authors have measured the E.M.F. of concentration cells 
having sodium or potassium amalgam electrodes in solutions of 
the corresponding alkoxides in ethyl and in isoamyl alcohols. 
With dilute solutions the cells give values corresponding with the 
Nernst logarithmic formula, but with concentrations greater than 
about hSN with ethyl alcohol and with isoamyl alcohol they 
show abnormal ionic activity (greater in the latter case) in agree- 
ment with Heyrovsky’s formula. Concentrated sodium wamyl- 
oxide solutions exhibit a peculiar slow decrease of activity. 

Conditions Affecting the Reproducibility and Constancy 
of Weston Standard Cells. W. 0. Vosbuboh (J. ATner. Ohem. 
Soc.^ 1925, 47, 1255 — 1267). — ^The presence of small amounts of 
acid in the electrolytes does not appreciably affect the E.M.F. 
and tends to make the ceUs more reproducible and less liable to 
vary. AU mercuric salts must be completely removed from the 
mei^urous sulphate, which should not be exposed to air after 
purification. Abnormalities result from the presence of basic 
mercurous sulphate. J. S. C* 
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Thermodynamic Potential DifEerence at the Boundary of 
Two Liquid Phases. S. Wosnbssensky {Z, physikal, Ohem.^ 
1925, 115, 405 — 123). — ^Measurements have been made with cells 
of the types i\r-calomel electrode] aqueous solution ^ |non-aqueous 
solution|aqueous solution ^liV-oalomel electrode, and iV'-calomal 
electrodejaqueous solution! non-aqueous solution|iV'-calomel elec- 
trode. Solutions of the loUowing electrolytes at different con- 
centrations were used : potassium chloride, lithium chloride, picric 
acid, potassium thiocyanate, ammonium thiocyanate, potassium 
iodide, salicylic acid, calcium chloride, nitric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, acetic acid, succinic acid, sodium sulphate, phosphoric acid, 
citric acid, sulphuric acid. The non-aqueous solvent was usually 
i5oamyl alcohol, but in a few cases this was replaced by phenol. 
The values for the E.M.F, can be calculated from the distribution 
formula When 72,=; 1 the should become zero. 

The experimental results support this assumption, N. H. H. 

Formation of Mixed Electrodes at Phase Boundaries. 
K. Hoeovetz {Z, physikal, Ghem.^ 1925, 115,^ 424 — 432). — ^The 
results obtained by the author and his co-workers for the boundary 
potential between glass and aqueous solutions are given in brief 
and a reply is made to the criticism of Gross and Halpem (this 
vol., ii, 405). N. H. H. 

Polarisation Capacity and Electrical Double Layers. A. L. 
Clark {Tram, Boy, 8oc. Ganada^ 1924, [iii], 18, III, 275 — ^292). — 
Experiments have been carried out to determine whether the Helm- 
holtz double layer actually exists and to ascertain the cause of the 
variations in capacity of polarised surfaces when charged to varying 
potential differences. Cells were made by immersing a large 
electrode of mercury, platinum, platinum-black, gold, tungsten, 
lead, or carbon in an electrolyte solution and then inserting a small 
electrode of the same substance. Capacities were determined by 
the direct and oscillation period methods, the values determined 
by the latter method being usually much smaller than those deter- 
mined directly. Neither the concentration of the electrolyte 
(except in very dilute solutions, when the capacity appears to 
increase) nor the distance between the electrodes over a range extend- 
ing down to 0*01 mm. has much effect. The capacity is practically 
unchanged when potassium hydroxide is substituted for sulphuric 
acid as dissolved electrolyte. The results are discussed and are 
shown to afford support for the reality of the Helmholtz double 
layer. J. S. 0. 

Recent Studies on Reversible Oxidation-Reduction in 
Organic Systems. M. Clark {Ghem, Beviom^ 1925, 2, 127 — 
178). 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. I. J. Heyeovski? (Sec. 
trav, chim,, 1925, 44, 488 — 495). — An introduction to and review 
of experimental work by the author and his collaborators (of. 

VOL. oxxvni. ii. 24 
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following abstracts). The process at the dropping mercury 
cathode may consist (1) in the deposition of cations or (2) in the 
reduction of any substance capable of being chemically reduced. 
In (1), the dropping mercury cathode ^‘deposition potential’’ 
series differs from the reversible “electrolytic potential ” series 
owing to differences in the affinities of the metals for mercury, 
but in (2), the “ reduction potential ” series of reducible ions 
must run strictly parallel to the series of “reduction electrode- 
potentials ” as measured under similar conditions by a platinum 
electrode, since the electrode material does not enter into con- 
sideration. The characteristics of the polarisation curves are 
turning points indicating sudden increases in current due to decom- 
position of the electrolyte. Theory shows that these turning points 
are not sharp, but that the current-voltage curve is exponential ; 
for comparison the critical point is taken as that at which the 
tangent to the curve has an angle of 45° to the axes. If the con- 
centration of a reducible substance is less than g.-equiv./litre, 
the polarisation curve after rising becomes horizontal again and 
the current remains constant until the potential of a new reduction 
is reached. This “ wave ” type of curve, due to the exhaustion 
of reducible matter surrounding a drop, is characteristic of a con- 
centration of about 10’^, becomes less with increasing dilution, 
and vanishes at about 10“® g.-eijuiv./litre. In the presence of 
nitrobenzene the polarisation curve exhibits a maximum owing 
to adsorption phenomena (of. Shikata, this voL, ii, 304). 
Strongly oxidising anions have little effect on processes at 
the dropping cathode, owing to their repulsion from the cathode, 
but less stable anions, such as zincates, plumbites, and certain 
metal cyanides, are decomposed at a certain potential into their 
components and the metallic ion is immediately deposited on the 
cathode. Owing to periodic change of surface during drop form- 
ation, the galvanometer usually oscillates and the form of the 
oscillation is characteristic of the process, a large oscillation cor- 
responding with a reduction process or evolution of hydi'ogan, 
whilst a small oscillation accompanies amalgam formation. The 
deposition potential of a particular metal becomes more negative 
as the solution is diluted, a tenfold dilution causing a change of 
about 57, 26, and 18 millivolts for uni-, hi-, and ter- valent cations, 
respectively, and marked deviations from these numbers indicate 
the presence of complex ions or other complicating factors. 

W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercxiry Cathode. II. The Polarograph, J. 
Heybovsk^- and M. Shikata {Rec, trav. ohm,, 1925, 44, 496— 
498).— A description of an instrument for recording photographic- 
ally the polarisation curves from a dropping mercury cathode. 
The potential across the cell is gradually increased by the motion 
of a wheel contact along a resistance wire mounted on a rotating 
drum. A second rotating drum carries a photographic ffim on 
which the curve is traced by light from a mirror-galvanometer. 
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Dropping Mercury Cathode. HI. Theory of Over- 
potential. J. HEYBOVSKy (JSec. trav. cMm., 1925, 44, 499 — 502). 
— Hydrogen over-potential is connected with the catal 3 rtic influence 
of different metals upon the combination of hydrogen atoms into 
molecules. If the combination proceeds according to the scheme (1) 
2H > Hg, theory shows that when the hydrogen-ion concentration 
changes from to Cg, the deposition bend in the current-voltage 
curve should be displaced by Tr—7r'=:{ETIF) log c/c', by 58 milli- 
volts for a tenfold dilution, which is exactly one-half the actual 
displacement in the case of the mercury dropping cathode. This 
discrepancy can be accounted for if it is assumed that some of 
the hydrogen ions deposited unite with electrons at the cathode to 
form negative ions, and that the hydrogen molecules are produced, 
by the union of positive and negative ions at the mercury surface 
according to the scheme (2) H++H' — for which tt— tt'— 
2(ETIF)log Cijc 2 . This theory applies only to metals with high 
over-potentials for which the velocity of reaction (2) is greater 
than that of reaction (1). W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. IV. Changes in Overvoltage 
with the Concentration of Hydrogen Ions. P. Herasymbnko 
{Eec. trav. cMm,, 1925, 44, 503 — 513). — ^Using the dropping mercury 
cathode the hydrogen deposition potential has been determined 
at 16 — 18® in solutions of hydrochloric, sulphuric, acetic, pro- 
pionic, boric, and carbonic acids, and in solutions of hydrogen 
sulphide, and buffer solutions of acetic and propionic acids, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration being calculated from the dissociation 
constants. There is close agreement between the observed results 
and those calculated by means of the formula 
TTi— 7r2==2(i?^r/J’) log Cj^/Cg, 

where and are the potentials for concentrations of hydrogen 
ions Cl and Cg (cf. Heyrovsky, preceding abstract). In order to 
maintain an approximately equal conductance, the acids used were 
diluted by a 0T.S^-potassium chloride solution. The dropping 
mercury cathode can therefore be used as an indicator for hydrogen 
ions, the value of the deposition potential of hydrogen changing 
regularly with the concentration of hydrogen ions. In this way 
the dissociation constants of hydrogen sulphide, boric acid, and 
carbonic acid in the presence of potassium chloride have been 
determined. The work of Glasstone (this vol., ii, 43, 133) 
is criticised, and the change in overvoltage produced by the addition 
of sodium sulphate to sulphuric acid solutions is regarded as due 
to the change in concentration of hydrogen ions owing to the 
formation of the acid sulphate complex. W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. V, Deposition of Arsenic, 
Antimony, and Bismuth. V. Bayeele [Rec. irav. chim,^ 1925, 
44, 514 — 519). — ^The cathodic deposition of arsenic at the dropping 
mercury cathode is complex in both acid and alkaline solutions, 
and does not show reversible shifts on the polarisation curves. 
From acid solutions the deposition of antimony and bismuth 
proceeds reversibly, the normal deposition potentials (relative to 

24—2 
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the calomel electrode) being —0*038 and 0*0 volt, respectively. 
In alkaline solution the deposition of bismuth resembles metallic 
deposition from zincates or plumbates, in accordance with the 
distinctly metallic nature of bismuth, and^ in contrast with ^ the 
more complicated results for arsenic and antimony. The solubility 
products of antimony and bismuth hydroxides are determined as : 

[SV][Off]3=:4xlO-’42, and [Br-][OH']3=4*3x 10-31. 

W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. VI. Electro-deposition of 
Manganese and the Complexity of Manganous Ions in 
Ammoniacal Solutions. J. Bi,EZiNA {Rec, trav. chim., 1925, 
44, 520 — 527 ), — ^Brom neutral or acid solutions of manganous 
chloride, the electro-deposition of manganese at the dropping 
cathode proceeds reversibly, the deposition potential from a molar 
solution being —1*326 volts relative to the normal calomel electrode. 
The polarisation curves permit the detection of manganous salts in 
solution down to IQ-® g. -mol. /litre. The deposition potential 
becomes more negative in the presence of ammonia owing to the 
formation of complex cations ; this fact is also indicated by cryoscopic 
measurements. W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. VII. Nickel and Cobalt. 
N. V. Embliakova {Bee. trav. chim.^ 1925, 44, 528 — 648). — ^Nickel 
is not deposited reversibly at the dropping mercury cathode. The 
turning points on the polarisation curves are abnormally displaced 
by dilution, and the primary process consists in the reduction of 
nickel from the bivalent to the univalent state. In neutral or 
acid solutions this is followed by the deposition of metallic nickel ; 
the deposition potential is much affected by the presence of other 
salts and of hydrogen ions, and is rendered more negative by the 
addition of ammonia owing to the formation of complex ions, 
although very small quantities of ammonia render it more positive. 
In excess of potassium cyanide nickel salts do not deposit metallic 
nickel but are only reduced to the univalent nickel complex cyanide. 
Neutral or acid solutions of pink cobalt chloride deposit cobalt 
at a potential 0*200 volt more negative than nickel, but abnormal 
dilution effects are again observed. A solution of the blue chloride 
in concentrated calcium chloride solution deposits cobalt at a 
more positive potential than the pinlc solution, indicating that the 
blue ions are the more active and are dehydrated. Ammonia 
renders the deposition potential more negative. From complex 
cyanides cobalt is not deposited but reduction to the bivalent 
complex takes place. In meteoric iron, copper, nickel, and cobalt 
may be detected and roughly determined by observing the de- 
position potentials at the dropping cathode from solutions of 
known concentration m hydrochloric acid. W. H.-R. 

^Dropping Mercury Cathode. VIII. Electrolysis of Some 
Complex Cyanides. E, B.^ Saggar {Bee. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 
549 — 579).-^Iron is not deposited on the dropping mercury cathode 
from solutions of potassium ferrocyanide at potentials of 0 to 
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—2 volts relative to the calomel electrode. This indicates that 
even in the most dilute solutions of ferrocyanides the concentration 
of ferrous ions is less than 10"^® g.-equiv. /litre. 

Silver is deposited on the dropping cathode from solutions of 
potassium argenticyanide at a potential of “-0'235 volt relative 
to the calomel electrode. This potential is independent of the 
concentration of the solution, since the complex Ag(CN) 2 ' ionises 
first to AgCN+CN', and only a very small fraction of the mole- 
cular AgCN dissociates into Ag**” and CN' ions, so that the con- 
centration of silver ions is always constant. The corresponding 
normal deposition potential is +0*485 volt. With increasing 
voltage the deposition increases rapidly to a maximum intensity 
which is followed by a sharp fall, after which silver is still deposited 
until a potential of —1*9 volts is reached, at which potassium 
begins to be deposited. Similar maxima are met with in the case 
of auricyanide solutions, and are caused by the adsorption of 
AgCN' complexes on the surface of the mercury. This absorption 
becomes less as the potential of the cathodes becomes more negative 
and finally desorption occurs owing to the electrostatic repulsion. 
The polarisation curve develops a maximum or a distinct dis- 
placement according to the relative magnitudes of the adsorption 
and desorption processes. W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. IX. Tin. J. Smbz S. J. {Eec. 
trav, chim,, 1925, 44, 580 — 590). — ^Tin is deposited reversibly on 
the dropping cathode from freshly prepared acidic solutions of 
stannous chloride, the normal deposition potential being —0*285 
volt relative to the calomel electrode. The presence of tin can 
be detected down to 10'® mole/litre, but on keeping dilute solu- 
tions hydrolysis occurs and the wave in the polarisation curve 
disappears. 'From freshly-prepared alkali stannite solutions tin 
is deposited reversibly ; a 4 x lO'W stannite solution deposits tin 
at —1*10 and —1*05 volts from N and O-lN-sodium hydroxide 
solutions, respectively. On keeping, these solutions are unstable 
owing to the formation of colloidal stannous hydroxide and to 
partial auto-oxidation of stannite to stannate. In normal sodium 
hydroxide solution, the solubility product [Sn**][OB['J'^= about lO'^S; 
the acidic solubility product of staimous hydroxide, [Sn 02 H'][H‘]=== 
6x10“^®; the constant for the formation of the complex anion 
jLA=[Sn(OH)'3]/[Sn**][OH']®=4xlO^^. Of the hydroxides of lead, 
zinc, and tin, lead hydroxide is the strongest and stannous hydr- 
oxide the weakest, the acidic order being the reverse. W. H.-R. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. X. Some Organic Bases. 
W. Podrouzek; (Bee, trav. chim., 1925, 44, 690 — 699). — ^The 
polarisation curves for solutions of tetramethyl- and tetraethyl- 
ammonium iodides in the presence of lithium chloride indicate 
that the organic radicals are deposited reversibly on the dropping 
cathode, the deposition character being that of an amalgam form- 
ation. The normal deposition potentials relative to the calomel 
electrode are —1*880 and —1*936 volts for the tetramethyl and 
tetraethyl radicals, respectively. In solutions containing hthium 
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chloride, quinine is reduced at the dropping cathode, the potential 
depending on the concentration of hydrogen ions. The polarisation 
curves show a maximum owing to adsorption (cf. Sanigar, this 
vol., ii, 676), this effect being detected down to a concentration 
of 10"^ mol. of quinine per litre. W. H.-B. 

Dropping Mercury Cathode. XI. Influence of Anions. 
B. A. Gosmak (iJec. trm. chim,^ 1925, 44, 600—607). — ^In solutions 
of potassium nitrate or chlorate, a sufficiently negative polarisation 
causes reduction of the anion to take place at the dropping mercury 
cathode. The mechanism of the process is obscure and the potentials 
vary greatly with the acidity. In neutral solutions, nitrates do 
not interfere with the deposition of metals when the P.D. is less 
than —145 volts, whilst, if present in small quantities only, neither 
nitrates nor chlorates interfere with the cathodic deposition of 
even the most positive metals. Sulphates are quite without effect 
on cathodic deposition. 

The polarisation curves for saturated solutions of lead sulphate 
show that increased solubility takes place in the presence of 
sulphuric acid owing to the formation of complex anions. 

Electrokiuetic Phenomenon. ElectrocapiUarity of Fused 
Tellurium Dioxide. A. Simek and (Miss) H. Kablcova {Bee, 
trav. chim.t 1925, 44, 608 — 628). — ^Drops of fused tellurium dioxide 
on a platinum surface heated by a direct current at 800 — 950®, 
move from the negative to the positive pole. The movement is 
accompanied by a deformation of the drops, the curvature of the 
side- facing the negative pole being less than that of the other side. 
Under given conditions, the velocity increases as the drops become 
larger, but does so less rapidly than the weight of the drops. The 
velocity of movement and the force by which the drops are driven 
are both roughly proportional to the current intensity up to a 
certain limit. Numerous other substances, including selenium 
dioxide, were examined, but in the pure state did not show the 
above phenomenon. Ii tellurium dioxide is added to drops 
of fused sodium sulphate, chloride, tungstate, or pyrophosphate, 
the previously flattened drops become much more spherical and, 
under the influence of a direct current, move more rapidly than 
pure tellurium dioxide, a velocity of 16 cm./seo. being sometimes 
attained. The direction of motion depends on the concentration 
of tellurium dioxide and may be reversed as the latter gradually 
evaporates. The phenomenon is due to changes of interfacial 
tension caused by potential differences. W. H.-R. 

Electrolysis of Molten Alloys- VI, Copper Alloys (Cu-Zn, 
Cu~Sn, Cu-Ag, Cn-Al). R. Kbemann and R. GntrBERrREHEH- 
Buna (Monaish., 1924, 45, 311—322; of. this vol., ii, 132).— The 
interference of zinc oxide in the case of a brass, and of gas bubbles 
in the case of copper-silver alloys made observations with these 
alloys impossible. When a copper-tin alloy containing 58% of 
copper was placed in a fireclay capillary (diameter about 1*5 mm.) 
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and an electric current passed at 950*^ for 1-5 to 4 hrs. the change 
of concentration could scarcely be detected with a current density 
of 2 amp./mm.2, and was not very marked at 6*9 amp./mm.^, 
when the more conducting metal, copper, moved towards the 
anode, the highest difference of concentration between anode and 
cathode material being 3%. This observation is exceptional, as 
the better conducting metal usually moves to the cathode. A 
copper-aluminium alloy treated in the same way at 1050° for 
2-^ hrs. showed a continuously increasing concentration of copper 
at the cathode as the current density was raised to 13*2 amp./mm.^, 
the excess of copper reaching the value 4%. The electrodes were 
formed by air cooling the ends of the tubes and so keeping some 
alloy solid. G. M. B. 

Electrolysis of Molten Alloys- VII. Silver-Lead Alloys. 

R. Kremann and 0. Benda {Monatsh,, 1924, 45, 339 — 343). — 
Electrolysis of a silver-lead alloy containing 50% of lead at 1000°, 
with iron electrodes, for 4 hrs. showed a migration of silver to the 
cathode and of lead to the anode which increased in extent up to a 
current density of 13*2 amp./mm.^ without showing sign of attaining 
a maximum. Differences of composition of 4—5% were observed 
and the results were not affected when the length of the capillary 
was increased from 20 to 30 cm. The effects observed here and 
with the copper-aluminium alloys (cf . preceding abstract) are small 
compared with those obtained in the electrolysis of alloys of low 
melting point at similar current densities, the difference being 
attributed to the greater relative effect of diffusion of the metals 
at these higher temperatures. G. M. B. 

Electrolysis of Molten Alloys. VIII. Tin-Zinc Alloys. 
R. Kremann and 0. Baxjkovag (Monatsh,, 1925, 45, 379 — ^383). — 
The passage of an electric current for 4 hrs. at 400° through a tin- 
zinc alloy between iron electrodes caused movement of the more 
highly conducting metal, zinc, towards the cathode. The differ- 
ence in concentration produced increased to 11*7% of tin when the 
current density was raised to 12*3 amp./mm.^ and would reach a 
maximum at about 25 — 30 amp./mm.^ Observations on alloys 
of varjdng composition showed the effect to bo greatest for an 
alloy containing 50 atoms % of tin. G. M. B. 

Electrolysis of Molten Alloys. IX. Tin-Aluminium 
Alloys. R. Kremann and J. Dbllaoher {Monatah., 1924, 45, 
385 — ^391).— Electrolysis of a tin-aluminium alloy containing 58*5 
atomic- % of tin, for 4 hrs. at 800° causes an increase of concentration 
of tin at the anode and of aluminium at the cathode, the largest 
difference of concentration of tin produced being 8% for a current 
density of 12*3 amp./mm.^ The effect appears to reach a maximum 
near this point. Variation of the initial composition of the alloy 
shows that the effect is greatest with 60 atomic- % of tin. The 
results at a chosen current density (8*3 amp./mm.^) are practically 
the same at 800°, 1200°, 1400°, and 1600°, so that the differences with 
alloys of high and low melting point depend more on the character 
of the individual metals than on the temperature, G. M. B. 
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Action ol Gelatin on Electrolytio Cadmium. E, Milliau 
{Bull Soc, cUm. Belg.^ 1926, 34, 143).— Attention is directed to the 
fact that addition of gelatin or other colloids to elcotrol 3 rtes con- 
sisting of solutions of metallic salts of weak acids, such as acetic 
acid, does not result in the formation of smooth metallic deposits ; 
such deposits are obtained only from solutions of salts of strong 
acids, such as sulphates, fluosilicates, or fluohorates. A, R. P. 

Periodic Electrochemical Phenomena. E. S. Hebges and 
J. E. Myebs (J, Ghem, Soc., 1925, 127, 1013—1026). — Some periodic 
reactions previously described by the authors (A,, 1924, ii, 326, 
642) have now been examined electrochemically, using an apparatus 
in which the electrical and chemical effects of the reactions could 
be registered simultaneously. In the case of activated metallic 
couples dissolving in hydrochloric acid or ammonium chloride, 
the potential difference between the couple and the solution, and 
between the two components of the couple, undergoes periodic 
fluctuations which synchronise with the periodic evolution of gas. 
A potential difference exists between the activated and inactive 
forms of a metal. Some new reactions, involving the periodic 
deposition of metals, are described. The change consists in an 
alternate formation and dissolution of a metallic film which is 
accompanied by a corresponding oscillation of the electro potential. 
When magnesium dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid containing 
ferrous sulphate in solution, hydrogen is evolved continuously, 
but in other cases— c.gr., when magnesium dissolves in 2% ammonium 
chloride solution with addition of small quantities of cobalt chloride, 
ferrous sulphate, nickel chloride, or copper sulphate — ^the rate of 
evolution of hydrogen is periodic. Examples are given of “ auto- 
periodic ” reactions, in which the dissolving metal is also the activat- 
ing agent. Copper, when activated by cold rolling, and dissolved 
in a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, furnishes very regular 
waves representing both the potential and the pressure of the 
evolved gas. The best results are obtained with an acid made by 
mixing 26 c.c. of nitric acid {d 1-42), 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(d 1*16), and 70 c.c. of water. L. L. B. 

Behaviour of Silver Iodide in the Photo-voltaic Cell. 
T. S. pBiOE (/. Physical Ghem., 1926, 29, 667 — 663). — Polemical 
against Garrison, A., 1924, ii, 401. The increased negative potential 
due to the photo-effect caimot be explained by increased solubility 
of silver iodide in light. A possible explanation is that colloidal 
silver formed on the decomposition of silver iodide has a higher 
solution pressure than massive silver. M, B. D. 

Techmque for Measurii^ the Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
of Distilled Water and UnbuSered Solutions not in Equi- 
lihrium with the Carbon Dioxide of the Air, L. E. Dawson 
(J. Physical Chem,^ 1926, 29, 661 — 566). — -The value of distilled 
water, using bromothjrmol-blue and hromocresol-purple as in- 
dicators, has heen found to be 7*0. The water was prepared by 
distilling two- thirds of its volume of distilled water in a ^pyrex 
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glass flask and using the residual third. Great care must be taken 
to exclude carbon dioxide when the water is being withdrawn 
from the container or a more acid value will be obtained. 

M. B. D. 

Theory of the Velocity of Chemical Reactions. J. N. 
Bronsted {Z, physihat Ohem., 1925, 115, 337 — ^364). — more 
precise treatment of the author’s theory of reaction velocity in 
solution (A., 1922, ii, 699) is presented. The objection of Bjerrum 
(A., 1924, ii, 240) to the deduction of the formula depends partly 
on misunderstanding and partly, as does his “ concentration hypo- 
thesis,” on views relative to reaction velocity and equilibrium 
which are not generally acceptable. The theory of Christiansen 
(this vol., ii, 47) is also discussed. It appears possible to develop 
the author’s theory in such a way that the reaction constant can 
be resolved into two factors one of which depends on the reaction 
and the other on the solvent. N. H. H. 

E^ect of Di&Lsiou on Time Rate of Chemical Change. S. 
Sano {Japan, J. Phys,^ 1924, 3, 133 — 137). — ^A theoretical dis- 
cussion of the effect of diffusion on the rate of chemical change. 

S.B. 

Time Rates of Vaporisation and Chemical Changes on 
Surface of Contact of Two Fluids. S. Sano {Japan, J. Phys,, 
1924, 3, 117 — 131).^ — On the basis of several thermodynamical 
assumptions, the author obtains expressions for the rates of vapor- 
isation and the chemical reactions on the surface of separation of 
two fluids. S. B. 

Rate of Oxidation of Nitric Oxide. 1. Method of 
Measuring the Velocity of a Rapid Gaseous Reaction. M. 
Latshaw and W. A. Patrick (J. Amer, Ohem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 
1201 — 1207). — ^An apparatus suitable for the study of the kinetics 
of rapid gas reactions is described in which the pressure changes 
(as indicated in the present instance by a 1-bromonaphthalene 
manometer) are recorded on a photographic film mounted on the 
drum of a kymograph. J. S. C. 

Rate of Oxidation of Nitric Oxide. II. Velocity of the 
Reaction between Nitric Oxide and Oxygen at 0*^ and 30“ . 
R. L. Hasohe and W. A. Patrick {J. Amer. Chem, See., 1925, 
47, 1207 — 1215). — ^Using the apparatus and experimental pro- 
cedure described in the preceding abstract, the experimental 
numbers obtained in a study of the oxidation of nitric oxide by 
oxygen at 30“ are in good agreement with the assumption of a 
reaction of the third order. The acceleration in the velocity 
coefi5oients at 0“ is ascribed to the formation of nitrogen trioxide 
and also to the imperfect state of nitrogen tetroxide at temperatures 
so close to its b. p. Increase of the surface : volume ratio by the 
introduction of glass wool into the reaction vessel caused a marked 
acceleration in the third-order velocity expression in the latter 
half of the reaction at 30“, the effect being less pronounced at 0“. 

24*^ 
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No evidence of antocatalysis was found. The negative temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is due to intermediate compound formation. 

j.s. a 

Initial Rate of Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide. 
E. 0. White and R. C. Tolmah (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 
1240— 1255). ~A colorimetrio method of analysis for nitrogen 
dioxide has been developed, capable of measuring partial pressures 
as low as 0*3 mm. with an accuracy of about 6%, The (unimole- 
cular) thermal decomposition is found to be unimoleoular also in 
its initial stages. The results of the investigation supply no con- 
firmation of the hypothesis that the reaction is autocatalytio. 
The; reaction mixture was formed by mixing freshly-prepared 
nitrogen pentoxide with oxygen and ozone, the latter serving to 
re-oxidise the decomposition products until exhausted. The 
observed rates of reaction are in good agreement with those obtained 
by Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249). J. S. C. 

Explosion of Ammonia with Carbon Monoxide and Oxygen. 
J. W, Beeson and J. R, PARTiNaTON (J. Chem. Soc.^ 1925, 127, 
1146 — 1160). — ^Two volumes of carbon monoxide mixed with one 
volume of oxygen were exploded with varying quantities of ammonia, 
at a temperature of 85° and pressure of 380 mm. so that no steam 
condensed. All mixtures which could be ignited showed approxim- 
ately the same decomposition of ammonia, viz., 95*3%. With 
some nuxtures containing more than 45% of ammonia, the first 
spark did. not pause explosion, a period of induction being observed, 
after which the propagation of the flame from the spark to the 
walls of the hxilb was so slow that it could be followed visually. 
No' ignition occurred in mixtures in which the ratio NH3/(2C0+02) 
exceeded 0*924. W. H.-R. 

Gaseous ‘Ehplosious. I. Initial Temperature and Rate of 
Rise of Pressure. G. G. Brown, E. H. Leslie, and J. V. Httnn 
(l7id, Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 397 — 402). — ^The rate of rise of pressure 
in a gaseous explosion is dependent not only on the rate of the 
chemical reaction but also on the initial temperature. This can 
be shown from theoretical considerations which also demand a 
critical initial temperature. Experiments in a constant volume 
bidb show that in mixtures containing an excess of fuel this critical 
^tial ■^mperature is 75°, since the maximum rate of rise of pressure 
is obtained from gases preheated to that temperature. M.B. D. 

Egect of Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide Dilutiotts on 
Explosion Limits of Acetone and Methyl Alcohol and their 
Mis^ures. H. Crouch and E, K. Carver [Ini. Eng, Chem., 1925, 
17, 641^ — 642).— The explosion limits of acetone and methyl alcohol 
m 2*5 and 6*1%, respectively, for the lower limit and 10*4% 
tor the upper limit for acetone. No explosion takes place if the 
conta^ less than 11% of oxygen. The lower limit is scarcely 
^>3cyg6i]L content of the air down to about 
13 Inis effect is not observed when carbon dioxide acts as a 
duuent in place of nitrogen owing to its higher heat capacity. 
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The law of mixtures of Le Chatelier, which states that a mixture 
of any two limit mixtures (both upper or both lower) will itself bo 
a limit mixture, was found to hold for the mixtures studied. 

M. B. D. 

Ignition of Carbon Disulphide Vapour and its Phos- 
phorescent Flame. H. B. Dixon [Bee, trav, 1925, 14, 

305 — 322). — ^An apparatus designed to measure the “lag’’ prior 
to the ignition of mixtures of carbon disulphide vapour with 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide, methane, and other gases both in air 
and oxygen is described, in order to obtain information concerning 
the effects due to the gradual heating of the mingling gas by 
the pre-flame combination and to contact with the wall of the 
silica tube during this period, which were not considered in earlier 
work (cf. Dixon and Coward, T., 1909, 95, 514), and the observed 
lag and corresponding ignition temperatures for a large number of 
various mixtures both in air and oxygen are recorded. Carbon 
disulphide maintains the ignition point at a low temperature 
approximating to its own. When the lag exceeded 2 or 3 sec. 
the gases often failed to unite, but normal behaviour was restored 
by prolonged sweeping oiit of the cylinder with air or oxygen, 
and the cause of non-ignition is shown not to lie in the formation 
of a deposit of carbon monosulphide on the active surface of the 
silica (cf. Dixon and Eussell, T., 1899, 75, 603). Ethylene and 
acetylene possess a strongly inhibitive effect on the ignition of 
carbon disulphide mixtures, 1% of ethylene raising the ignition 
temperature of a mixture of carbon disulphide and. hydrogen from 
215® to 410®. Mixtures of carbon disulphide and methane are 
used to investigate the phenomena of phosphorescent flame which 
is observed when the temperature of the furnace reaches 180 — 
190®, the flame always starting some way above the jet. The 
products of this phosphorescent combustion are mainly carbon 
monosulphide (collected as a brownish-red film) and sulphur dioxide, 
a large quantity of carbon disulphide escaping unburnt ; practically 
no carbon is combusted, and the absence of steam in the products 
shows that the methane passes through the flame unburnt. The 
brown deposit is formed only when phosphorescence is visible and 
can itself become luminous and start the phosphorescent flame. 
A trace of gaseous “ poison ” (ethylene, acetylene, coal gas, or 
nitrogen peroxide) introduced into the mix toe of gases before they 
mingle inhibits both phosphorescence and the formation of the 
deposit, but the toxic gas has no action if introduced into the phos- 
phorescent flame itself. Assuming the main reaction of incipient 
combustion to be CS 2 + 02 =CS+S 02 , an explanation of this action 
of the poison by its condensation on the surface of the active carbon 
monosulphide molecule is elaborated. J. W. B. 

Influence of a Magnetic Field on certain Chemical Beactions. 

M. A. Parker and H. P. Armes {Tram: Roy, Boc, Canada, 1924, 
[lii], 18, III, 203 — 207). — ^Investigations on the influence of mag- 
netic fields on the rate of certain chemical reactions have shown 
conclusively that the reduction of ferric chloride in hydrochloric 

24*— 2 
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acid solution by metallic iron or aluminium and the reduction of 
permanganate in acid solution by metallic iron are hastened in 
the field, there being a definite relationship between the extent of 
reduction and the strength of the field. The phenomena observed 
during the reduction of ferric chloride in hydrochloric acid solution 
by magnesium are attributed to the formation of a magnetic deposit 
on the metal. The efiect of stirring the solutions during reduction 
diminishes the difference in the extent of reduction in a given time 
in and out of the field. J. S. C. 

Hydrogen Peroxide as an Oxidising Agent in Acid Solution. 
II- — ^I. Oxalic Acid. II. Formic Acid. W. H. Hatcher 
and G. W. Holden {Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1924, [iii], 18, HI, 
231—246; cf. ibid., 1923, [iii], 17, III, 119).— I. The oxidation of 
oxalic acid to carbon dioxide and water in presence of hydrogen 
peroxide proceeds according to the conditions for a unimolecular 
reaction, the velocity being considerably increased in the presence 
of nitric or of hydrochloric acid. Evidence is put forward in 
favour of the view that hydrogen peroxide forms a complex, which 
is not a per«acid, with the non-ionised molecules of oxalic acid, 
which complex later breaks down into water and carbon dioxide. 

II. The oxidation of formic acid proceeds along similar lines, 
the effect of addition of nitric acid being, however, to stabilise 
the peroxide, the reaction velocity being thereby lessened. Hydro- 
chloric acid rapidly causes decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
and scarcely any oxidation is effected. The complex formed is 
probably performic acid. J. S. C. 

Accelerating Action of Carbohydrates on the Oxidation of 
Acetoacetic Acid. Z. Ernst and J. Forster {Magyar Orvosi 
ArcUvum, 1924, 25, 363 — 367). — ^Mannitol, glycerol, mono- and 
tri-butyrin have the same accelerating action on the oxidation of 
acetoacetic acid by hydrogen peroxide as observed by Shaffer 
with dextrose. On the contrary, mono- and di-hydrio alcohols, 
di- and poly-saccharides and organic acids do not produce an 
acceleration. Chemical Abstracts. 

Velocity of Saponification of Ionic Esters. J. N. Br(‘)nstod 
and A. Delbanco {Z. anorg. Ohem., 1925, 144, 248 — 250). — ^The 
first stage in the hydrolysis of the ester of a dibasic acid is a reaction 
between hydroxyl ion and undissociated ester, but the second stage 
takes place between two ions, hydroxyl ion and tho ester ion, 
E.{0Et)0', and its velocity may therefore be expected to show a 
positive, exponential salt effect. This has been verified for the 
hydrolysis of the potassium derivative of nitrourethano (A., 1896, 
i, 207) by sodium hydroxide ; the nitrocarbamate ion at first formed 
decomposes very rapidly with liberation of nitrous oxide and the 
reaction is thus readily f oUowed : -NOalN-COgEt+OH' — > 

yN02:N-C02~+Et0H ; --NOgrN-COa ^NgO+COo". This reaction 

IS equally accelerated by the addition of potassium chloride, sulphate, 

having the same cation but anions of 
different v^encies, but tetrammineplatinum chloride and luteo- 
cobaltic chloride, salts with cations of higher valencies, have much 
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greater effects ; this was to be expected because the reacting ions 
are negative (of. A., 1922, ii, 481, 699). A. G. 

Kinetic Study of the Reduction of Mercuric Bromide by 
Sodium Formate. F. Bourion and J. Picard {Compt rend., 
1925, 180, 1599 — 1602 ; of. A., 1924, ii, 613).— The reaction between 
mercuric chloride and sodium formate in excess has been studied by 
the Ostwald isolation method. The reaction is definitely bimole- 
cular, although the equation suggests that it is termolecidar. The 
discrepancy is explained by the formation of a complex salt 
HgBrgjH^COgNa, which reacts with a molecule of sodium formate. 
The effective reaction would then be bimolecular. At 40® the rate 
of reduction of mercuric bromide by sodium formate is about half 
the rate observed for mercuric chloride. R. A. M. 

Ednetics of Swelling and Shrinking of Gels. I. 8. Libpa- 
TOPF {KoUoid-Z.f 1925, 36, 222 — ^226). — ^The velocity of swelling 
when the process takes place in the pure state, satisfies the formula 
Aogeml{m--Q), where m is the swelling-maximum, Q the 
degree of swelling at the time t. If the swelling is accompanied by 
any secondary process, the equation yK=^llt . log^ml{m—Qy) holds 
better, where y is the velocity coefiScient oi the secondary process. 
Experiments to test the validity of these equations were undertaken 
with glue and gum tragacanth in pure water, 0‘025iV'-potassium 
hydroxide, hydrochloric acid, potassium diohromate, and potassium 
ferricyanide, and the second equation was found to embrace all 
cases of gel sweUing. The shrinking of the gel in ethyl alcohol of 
various strengths, in methyl alcohol, and in formaldehyde, shows 
that the velocity of shrinking may be expressed by the equation 
K=={lj{a—’E)t}logc{a'—Z)El(E—Z)a, where a is the initial water- 
content of the gel, E the water given up in time i^, and Z the 
water given up in time t. In many cases the equation yK=^ 
{l/(^t~E)^}log^(a~-y2)E/(J?— y2?)a is more satisfactory. L. L. B. 

Velocity of Decomposition of Solids. I. Dissociation of 
Magnesium Carbonate. M. Centnbrszwer and B. Bruzs 
(Z. physikal. GTiem., 1925, 115, 365—376 ; cf. this vol., ii, 206). — The 
velocity of the dissociation of natural and of artificial magnesium 
carbonate has been studied by means of an apparatus wliich measures 
the volume of carbon dioxide evolved in a given time. The velocity 
does not depend on the surface of the solid phase or on the rate of 
diffusion of the carbon dioxide, but corresponds with a reaction of 
the first order. The dissociation proceeds in three stages as follows : 
(i) 2 MgC 03 -Mg 0 ,MgC 03 +C 02 ; (ii) 2(MgO,Mg0O3)=3MgO,MgCO3 
+GO 2 ; (iii) SMgOjMgCOg—lMgO+COg. The temperature 
quotients for 10® are : stage (i) (experiments on magnesite), about 3 ; 
stages (ii) and (iii) (experiments on artificial magnesium carbonate), 
4-3 and 3*2 respectively. ^ U. H. H. 

Action of Axomonium Chloride Vapour on Metals and the 
Conforniity of Ammonium Salts with Hydroxonium Saits 
as Acids. K. A. HoimNN, F. Hartmann, and K. Nagel (Ber., 
1926, 58, [B], 808— 817).— Comparison of the action of dry hydrogen 
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chloride with that of ammonium chloride vapour on metals at 
250 — 350° by measurement of the volume of hydrogen evolved under 
similar conditions shows the latter to be one hundred times more 
active than the former with respect to copper, about forty times as 
active in the cases of nickel and silver, and at least five times as 
active in the case or iron. The action cannot therefore be due to 
the primary, dissociation of ammonium chloride into hydrogen 
chloride and ammonia; this is confirmed by the absence of 
appreciable quantities of nitrogen from the gaseous products of the 
change and by the observation that the activity increases with 
increasing concentration of ammonium chloride vapour and hence 
with increase in concentration of undissociated ammonium chloride 
molecules. Since the metalammine chloride is a primary product 
of the change the latter consists in a substitution process in which 
the metal displaces hydrogen from the ammonium complex. The 
ability of the metal to form a chloride and an ammine complex 
and of the metallic surface to facilitate the displacement of hydrogen 
by solution followed by emission as the hydrogen molecule appear 
to be the essential factors underljdng the change, thus accounting 
for the observation that, whereas the reactivity of the metals 
towards gaseous hydrogen chloride at 200° follows the order 
Fe>Ni>Cu> Ag>Hg, which accords with the heats of formation 
of the chlorides from metal and hydrogen chloride, the sequence 
towards ammonium chloride vapour is Fe> Cu>Ni> Ag > Hg or As. 
Ammonium chloride, and probably all ammonium salts, behave 
therefore as acids since they permit the replacement of hydrogen 
by metal. It is therefore directly comparable with aqueous 
hydrochloric acid which, according to Hantzsch (this vol., ii, 369), 
contains the hydroxonium salt [OHgJCl. Since the hydroxonium 
complex is less stable than the ammonium group, ammonium 
chloride requires a higher temperature than hydrogen chloride for 
the development of an appreciable activity towards metals. Thus, 
at 200°, copper is quantitatively converted into cuprous chloride 
with evolution of hydrogen by aqueous hydrochloric acid, whereas 
the corresponding change with ammonium chloride solution does 
not take place below about 250°. H. W. 

Influence of Impurities in Zinc on its Solubility in Acids. 
R. VokbraOek and J. Iz1k-Kri2ko (Rec. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 
376—389). — ^The velocity of the dissolution of pure zinc and its 
alloys in 0’5iV’-sulphuric acid has been studied by casting the metal 
into a cylinder 2 cm. in diameter one face of which, ground (and 
sometimes polished), was alone left free to attack by the acid, the 
remainder of the cylinder being protected, and measuring the 
volume of hydrogen evolved per sq. cm. per unit time during the 
period of dissolution. With pure zinc (Fe 0*002, Pb 0*038, Od 0*002, 
Cu 0*003%, Sb traces) the solution velocity increases for the first 
hour, remains constant for 6 hrs., and again increases slightly about 
the eighth hour. When the surface is polished 2 hrs. elapse before 
the normal intensity is reached ; .thus the induction period ’’ is 
dependent on the mechanical treatment of the surface. Mercury 
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and aluminium have a decided lowering influence on the velocity 
of dissolution, the former completely inhibiting the evolution of 
gas after 2*6 c.c./om.^ have been evolved. Lead is practically 
indifferent, whilst cadmium, arsenic, tin, antimony, iron, and 
copper (after a certain passivity of the alloy has been observed at 
the beginning of the solution process) increase the solution velocity 
in the order given, the reaction velocities compared with that of 
pure zinc as unity being 1*15, 1*75, 2*80, 6*4, 11*5, and 12*2, 
respectively, for alloys containing 1% of the metal when solution 
to a depth of 0*2 mm. has occurred. For alloys of zinc with tin 
and cadmium, the maximum solution velocity is not markedly 
influenced by increasing the content of these metals from 0*5 to 
1*0%, whereas, in the case of iron, the increase is almost directly 
proportional (within the limits 0*01 to 1*23%) to the amount of the 
metal present. The contradictory results of previous investigators 
are discussed in the light of the above results. J. WT B. 

Influence of Thermal and Mechanical Treatment on the 
Rate of Dissolution of Aluminium in Hydrochloric Acid. X. 

WaohIj and G. Ghaudbon (Compt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1495 — 1497). — 
The rate of dissolution of aluminium in hydrochloric acid is decreased 
by hammering or heating the metal to a high temperature for 
some time. Generally speaking, the more rapidly the fused metal 
is cooled the greater will be the rate of dissolution in acid. Pure 
aluminium is much less readily attacked than the commercial 
specimens containing small amounts of silicon and iron. The rate 
of dissolution appears to be independent of grain size. J. S. C. 

Water-line Corrosion of Iron and Steel, with special 
reference to the Action of the so-called “Inhibitors’' of 
Corrosion. U. R. Evans (J. Soc. Ohem, Ind,, 1925, 44, 163 — 
169 t).— Two distinct types of corrosion are discussed under the 
expression water-line attack.” On areas above the water-line 
which become wetted through splashing or variations in water- 
level, the conditions are favourable for rapid corrosion. If the 
rust forms as a uniform blanket over the whole of the wetted 
surface and continues to adhere, the subsequent rate of corrosion 
will be determined by the rate at which dissolved oxygen can pass 
through the blanket to the metallic surface, although the softened 
layer contains sufficient graphite or uncorroded iron to render it a 
conductor. Cast iron undergoes softening, but the changes in 
structure may escape notice until it is tested with a knife. In 
many fresh- and salt-waters the zone just below the water-line is 
remarkably free from corrosion owing to the formation of a protec- 
tive, adherent oxide-film. In such waters, the area rather lower down 
suffers corrosion in consequence of electric currents flowing between 
these unaerated areas as anode and the aerated portions at the 
water-line as cathode. If “ inhibitive chemicals,” such as sodium 
carbonate or potassium carbonate, which tend to reduce total 
corrosion through the formation of a protective film, are added to 
waters containing chlorides, the corrosion may be localised at the 
water-line, because close adhesion of the protective film is most 
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likely to fail at that point. In such cases, although the total 
corrosion, indicated by loss of weight, may be reduced, the metal 
may be perforated more rapidly than in the absence of the inhibitor. 
Potassium chromate appears to be a safer inhibitor than sodium 
carbonate, but actual experiment is advisable before either of them 
is added to a corrosive water, in order to ensure that corrosion is 
absolutely prevented and not simply localised, with consequent 
greater damage* R* B- 

Corrosion of Iron [Erosion]. W. R. Whitney {Ind, Eng, 
Chem.y 1925, 17, 385 — 388).— When a water jet impinges on an 
iron •surface, erosion takes place only when the water contains 
dissolved oxygen. Erosion of metals is probably due to the removal 
of the products of corrosion and not so much to disintegration by 
the formation of vacuum pockets by the rapidly moving propeller 
etc. M. B. D* 

Corrosion of Iron in Absence of Oxygen. J. W. Shipley, 
I. R. McBLaffie, and N. D. Clare {Ind, Eng, Ghem,, 1925, 17, 381 — 
385). — ^When iron is introduced into buffer solutions free from 
oxygen it evolves gaseous hydrogen from solutions more acid than 
9^-4, which is the hydrogen-ion concentration of a saturated 
solution of ferrous hydroxide. In the presence of oxygen, ferric 
hydroxide is formed and between pa 9*4 and 7»0 the rate at which 
the dissolved oxygen diffuses to the metal surface controls the 
reaction. Ferric hydroxide is soluble in solutions more acid than 
pu 7*0 in which the hydrogen-ion concentration again controls the 
rate of corrosion and the reactions concerned are independent of 
the oxygen supply. No change m the potentiometer readmgs 
could be discovered when hydrogen or nitrogen was bubbled over 
one electrode as was found by Bancroft (A., 1924, ii, 686). 

M, B. D. 

Oxygen Distribution as a Factor in the Corrosion of Metals. 
U. R. Evans (Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1925, 17, 363 — 372). — Qualitative 
experiments on the water-line corrosion of iron and zinc show that 
the results can be explained by the theory of differential aeration. 
The appearance of the corroded specimen can he divided into four 
zones : the dry top portion ; the portion above the water-line which 
is wetted by creeping of the cathodically produced alkali upwards 
over the surface; the portion below the water surface wWoh is 
aerated and cathodic and develops an oxide film showing inter- 
ference colours; the lower portion, which is not reached by oxygen 
and is therefore anodic. The junction between the third and 
fourth zones is covered by a mantle of the metalhc hydroxide, which 
is deposited by the metal salt from the anodic portion coming into 
contact with the sodium hydroxide from the cathodic portion. The 
oxide film becomes thick enough to give interference colours owing 
to the combined effect of dissolved oxygen and cathodic treatment, 
which renders it only partly protective and it is thus able to increase 
its thickness. If a d&c of metal is whirled in an aerated liquid, it 
corrodes evenly all over its surface and the corrosion product is 
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far more adherent than when the metal is subjected to differential 
oxidation. In the case of iron under these conditions, the relatively 
soluble ferrous hydroxide is probably oxidised to ferric hydroxide 
before it is out of the reach of adhesional forces. M. B. D. 

Acid Corrosion of Metals. Effect of Oxygen and Velocity. 
W. G. Whitman and E. P. Russell {Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1925, 17, 
348 — 354). — survey has been made of the effect of dissolved 
oxygen on the corrosion of mild steel, chromium steel, aluminium, 
lead, copper, nickel, monel metal, and tin in various acids from 
20® to 50®. With metals, such as iron, which evolve hydrogen as 
gas in the presence of acids, the effect of dissolved oxygen is more 
important in the weaker acids where hydrogen evolution is slow. 
The effect of dissolved oxygen is not important with oxidising 
acids. Oxygen decreases the corrosion rate in the case of aluminium 
and chromium steel in strong nitric and sulphuric acids owing to 
the formation of a film of aluminium oxide and a passivity effect, 
respectively. Copper and nickel, which do not evolve hydrogen 
from acids, are quite resistant to non-oxidising acids in the absence 
of oxygen but may be rapidly attacked when oxygen is present. 
In some cases the corrosion of a metal in the presence of oxygen is 
from 100 to 200 times the rate that held when it was absent. The 
effect of the velocity of stirring of test pieces of copper in aerated 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, and acetic acids was found to increase the 
corrosion in the cases where the dissolved oxygen had a large effect 
when the metal was at rest. This is due to the fact that the velocity 
decreases the thickness of the stationary film of liquid on the 
metal surface through which the oxygen has to diffuse. The 
effect of velocity of stirring of steel in 80 — 100% sulphuric acid is 
also given. M. B. D. 

Oxidation of Copper-Nickel Alloys at High Temperature. 
N. B. PiLLiNO and R. E. Bedwobth {Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1925, 17, 
372 — 376). — Both nickel and copper oxidise at temperatures of 
about 1000° so that the square of the amount of oxidation is 
proportional to the time of exposure. Copper oxidises about 
thirty times as fast as nickel. Copper-nickel alloys oxidise in a 
similar manner to their constituent metals except those containing 
from 30 to 80% of nickel in which the rate of oxidation increases 
much more rapidly with temperature. The rate of oxidation can 
be followed by measuring the increase in the electrical resistance of 
a standard wire test piece as well as by the increase in weight. 

M. B. D. 

Catalytic Effects in the Oxalate-Permanganate Reaction. 
G. N. Ridley (OAem. News, 1925, 130, 305 — 306). — ^Data obtained 
for the velocity of the reaction between oxalic acid and potassium 
permanganate at varying temperatures appear to indicate that 
the reaction is catalysed, not only by manganous ions, but also by 
undissociated manganous sulphate. The velocity of the reaction 
at 25® is considerably increased by passing a small current through 
the solution, probably owing to increase in the rate of movement 
of the cations induced by the current, A. R. P, 
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Promoter Action in Homogeneous Catalysis. II. 
Mechanism of the Promotion of Copper Salts in the Catalytic 
Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Ferric Salts. A. 0. 
Robbrtsoist (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1299 — 1314; cf. A., 
1924, ii, 29). — Cupric acid is present in cases where the catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide bjr ferric salts is promoted by 
copper and the formation of this acid is catalysed by the presence 
of minimal amounts of ferric salt. As the concentration of iron is 
reduced, the region of maximum promotion approaches the value 
2FeI3Cu. The reaction 2FeO3+30uO — > Fe203+3Cu02 is a possible 
mechanism of the promotion. “ Promotion is defined and the 
conditions under which promotion occurs are discussed. J. S* C. 

Negative Catalysis of Oxidation Reactions. N. R. Dhar 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1925, 144, 289 — 303).— The oxidation of phos- 
phorus, chloroform, sulphites, stannous salts, and various organic 
reducing agents by atmospheric oxygen is hindered or retarded by 
the presence of easily oxidised compounds such as sodium arsenite, 
quinol, glycerol, and sugars. The decomposition of nitrous acid 
into nitric acid and nitric oxide and of phosphorous and hypo- 
phosphorous acids into phosphine and phosphoric acid is also 
retarded by addition of a mild reducing agent. The mechanism 
of these and other negatively catalysed reactions may be best 
explained by assuming that molecular complexes are formed 
between the original substance and the catalyst and that these are 
more slowly oxidised than either compound separately. This view 
is supported by the investigations of other workers. A. R. P. 

Synthetic Catalysts. G. Cxjsmaro {OazzeUa, 1925, 55, 218 — 
224; cf. A., 1919, ii, 61), — ^Further investigations have been made 
on compounds acting as catalysts to the reaction SO2+CI2—SO2CI2. 
The hfe of such catalysts depends on their resistance to chlorination 
by either the chlorine or, more commonly, the sulphuryl chloride, 
and the nature of the carbon skeleton is of importance mainly in 
relation to this resistance. Ethylenic and alicyclio linkings, by 
uniting with chlorine, lead to the destruction of the catalyst. 
Phenyl benzyl ketone rapidly loses its catalytic activity owing to 
halogenation of the methylene group, whereas dibenzoyl, like 
other a-diketones, such as camphoquinone, diketocineole, and 
isatin, is almost inert, although highly resistant to chlorination. 
On the other hand, P- and y-diketones, like benzoylacetone and 
acetonylacetone, favour the synthesis, but ultimately undergo 
chlorination. 

That some relationship is established between the contiguous 
carbonyl groups of the a-diketones at the expense of those affinity 
residues which, in monoketones or in diketones with the carbonyl 
groups further apart, effect the catalytic action, is shown by the 
fact that oximes of ketones and both mono- and di-oximes of 
a-diketones catalyse the synthesis of sulphuryl chloride. Similar 
properties are exhibited by the nitrones and furazans, particularly 
by the furazan of diketocineole. 

The experimental data are to be published later. T. H. P. 
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Decomposition of Nitrous Acid by Light and by Catalysts. 
K. B. Mitkebji and N. R. Dhar {Z. Elehtrochem,, 1925, 31, 255 — 
258; cf. Ray and others, T., 1917, 111, 413). — ^The reaction 
3HN0a;:5=^HN03+2N0+H20 is of the first order and has a sub- 
normal temperature coefficient, the value of which increases with 
rise of temperature. The velocity coefficient in both light and the 
dark increases slowly with increase of concentration of the nitrous 
acid. The velocity coefficients are considerably greater (from 
200 to 400%) when the reaction is carried out in open v^sels than 
when closed vessels are employed. This is attributed to a displace- 
ment of equilibrium owing to the removal of nitric oxide under the 
former conditions. The velocity of the reaction is markedly 
accelerated by light, and to a greater extent when closed vessels are 
used. The following substances act as positive catalysts for the 
reaction: ferric nitrate, cobalt nitrate, nickel nitrate, chromium 
chloride, copper sulphate, nitric acid, potassium chlorate, potassium 
nitrate, sulphuric acid, ferric hydroxide sol, molybdic and titanic 
acids, bromooamphor, thiocarbamide, dinitrophenol, carbamide, 
phthalic anhydride, citric, tartaric, and formic acids, potassium 
oxalate, potassium formate, boric acid, and tartar emetic. The 
following act as negative catalysts : sucrose, dextrose, glycerol, 
alcohol, hydrogen peroxide, ethyl ether, quinol, phenol, brucine, 
strychnine, narcotine, and quinine sulphate. Manganese nitrate 
and barium sulphate are without effect. The results indicate that 
reducing agents retard reactions involving auto-oxidation and 
reduction processes. F. G. T. 

Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and Hydrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper. 111. Carbon Monoxide as a 
Catalyst Poison. R. N. Pease and L. Stewabt (J. Amer. Ghem, 
8oc,, 1925, 47, 1235—1240). — continuation of the investigations on 
the poisoning of catalysts (A., 1923, ii, 862). Quantitative measure- 
ments of the influence of carbon monoxide on the activity of a 
copper catalyst towards a mixture of ethylene and hydrogen at 0® 
show that the catalyst is very sensitive to the poison, less than 
0-05 o.c. of carbon monoxide being sufficient to reduce the catalytic 
^ efficiency of 100 g. of copper by 90%. It is shown that the metallic 
'surface owes 90% of its efficiency as a catalyst to less than 1% of 
the regions which are active in adsorption. Adsorption measure- 
ments, even at pressures as low as 1 mm., furnish no trustworthy 
index of catalytic activity for hydrogenation catalysts. Carbon 
monoxide is a temporary ’’ poison, pumping out at 250° being 
sufficient to restore the activity of the catalyst. J. S. 0. 

Thermal Decomposition of Ammonia upon Various 
Surfaces. C. N. Hinshelwood and R. E. Burk (J. Chem. 8oc., 
1925, 127, 1105 — 1117). — ^The thermal decomposition of ammonia 
has been investigated in silica vessels, and on the surfaces of heated 
platinum and tungsten wires. In ail cases equilibrium corresponds 
with almost complete decomposition of the ammonia, whilst up 
to the highest temperature reached, 1050° in a silica vessel, no sign 
of a homogeneous reaction was observed, the decomposition being 
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entirely a surface reaction. The reaction on a silica surface is of 
the first order with respect to ammonia, and strongly retarded by 
hydrogen, the retarding influence, 0, being expressed by a relation 
of the tjTpe, ~cZ[NH 3 ]/cZ^==ib[NH^]{l-~C'[H 2 ]}. The results for 
silica surfaces, in general, agree with those of Bodenstcin 
and Kranendieck (A., 1912, ii, 1155), but the nature of the 
particular silica surface exerts a remarkable effect on the tem- 
perature coefficient of the reaction, the retarding effect of the 
products, and the effect of temperature on the retarding effect. In 
contradiction to the work of Bodenstein (toe. cit,) the authors find 
that in suitable silica vessels, (1) added hydrogen may have just as 
large a retarding effect as hydrogen formed in situ by the reaction, 
(2) the temperature coefficient may be very high, and (3) the 
retarding influence of the products may be constant over a range 
of200^ 

The reaction on a heated platinum wire is of the first order as 
regards ammonia, and is retarded by hydrogen, but differently from 
the retardation in the case of silica, the equation being 
A[NH 3 ]”/[B[! 2 ], where n is approximately equal to 1. Nitrogen has 
practically no effect on this reaction, which corresponds with a 
heat of activation of 140,000 cal. The reaction on a heated 
tungsten wire is of zero order with respect to ammonia, and is 
uninfluenced by the products of reaction. It is much more rapid 
than with platinum, but the temperature coefficient is smaller and 
corresponds with a heat of activation of 38,700 cal. W. H.-R,. 

Catalysis by the Action of Subdivided Metals. HI. Heat 
of Adsorption of Hydrogen on Nickel. B. Foeesti {Oazzettay 
1925, 55, 185— 201).— The author’s results (A., 1923, ii, 747; 1924, 
ii, 320) are discussed in relation to those of Beebe and Taylor (A., 
1924, ii, 159), and further results are given showing the relation 
between the temperature of evacuation of the finely-divided nickel 
and the heat of adsorption, as well as the effect on the latter of 
reheating the metal. These results render it highly probable that 
the surface of the nickel or other metal in similar condition is 
composed of adsorbent centres of varying force, and that the 
catalytic activity is determined by such centres as are able to ^ 
adsorb gases and retain them firmly. T. H, P. 

Induced Oxidation and its Mechanism Explained on the 
Basis of the Formation of Ions during Chemical Reactions. 
A. N. Bey and N. R. Dhae {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1925, 144, 307 — 312). — 
Sulphur, sucrose, dextrose, ethyl alcohol, starch, potassium oxalate, 
sodiuoa tartrate, sodium arsenite, and similar mild reducing agents 
are oxidised at the ordinary temperature by passing air through 
their solutions in which finely-divided copper, cuprous chloride, 
cuprous oxide, sme, or yellow phosphorus is suspended. Mnely- 
divided^ copper dissolves in cold solutions of sodium arsenite, sodium 
phosphite, sodium citrate, potassium tartrate, citric acid, tartaric 
acid, and sucrose only in the presence of oxygen, but it dissolves in 
cold ammonium nitrite solution also in tiie absence of oxygen, 
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probably owing to the direct action of the nitrons acid set free by 
hydrolysis. The oxidising action of the phosphorus, copper, zinc, 
and otner reducing agents in the above cases is probably due to the 
formation, by the oxidising action of the air, of ions which can 
oxidise molecular oxygen and the activated oxygen molecule then 
attacks the sulphur, alcohol, etc. A. R. P. 

Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. VII. Effects of Numerous Substances on 
the Platinum Catalysis of the Reduction of Benzaldehyde. 
W, H. Cabothebs and R. Adams {J, Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 
1047 — 1063 ; cf. A., 1924, i, 968). — ^The effect of various substances 
on the catalytic reduction of benzaldehyde in 95% alcohol by 
hydrogen in presence of platinum oxide has been studied. A 
catalyst which has lost its activity by contact with aldehyde (cf. A., 
1923, ii, 310) is not reactivated by the addition of ferrous chloride, 
but if the mixture containing the exhausted catalyst is shaken with 
air, either before or after the addition of the ferrous chloride, a 
permanent partial restoration of the catalytic activity is achieved. 
Ferrous and ferric hydroxides increase the rate of reduction at first, 
thereafter retarding it, apparently by covering the catalyst with a 
gelatinous film, as the addition of hydrochloric acid, which by 
itself has a depressing effect, completely restores the activity. 
Metallic iron, ferric oxide, chloride, and acetate, ferrous chloride and 
sulphate, all promote the catalysis. Ferric nitrate in small amount 
(0*1 — 1*0 millimol.) causes the reduction to cease before all the 
aldehyde is reduced, whilst a larger proportion (10 millimols.) 
carries the reduction further, with production of toluene. It is 
concluded that the promoter effect is due to iron ions. Manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, vanadic acid, chromic chloride, uranyl acetate, and 
alkalis are promoters. Palladium is a promoter, but may be 
actmg as an independent catalyst. Sodium chromate and zinc 
acetate in small amount (0*1 millimol.) are promoters, but larger 
proportions (1*0 millimol.) almost completely suppress the reduction. 
Copper chloride is a promoter, the acetate a depressant. Titania, 
molybdenum, silver, tungsten, osmium, iridium, aluminium, and 
gold, as well as mineral acids, are without effect on the catalysis. 
Mercury and lead act as catalyst poisons, but a considerable 
proportion of either is necessary to suppress the reduction com- 
pletely. Of sodium salts, the chloride and bromide increase the 
induction period, but are otherwise inert. The iodide acts as a 
weak depressant, probably through the liberation of iodine. The 
nitrate is a weak depressant, whilst the nitrite, inert in small 
amounts, completely inhibits the reduction when 1-0 millimol. is 
present. The sulphate and chlorate are inert, the cyanide is a poison, 
using a catalyst which has been promoted with ferrous chloride, 
hydrochloric acid decreases the rate of reduction, but causes the 
latter to go beyond the alcohol stage. Sodium nitrate causes some 
acetal formation, whilst the nitrite is again a powerful depressant. 
The first reduction product is in all cases the primary alcohol, any 
formation of hydrocarbon always taking place subsequently, ana 
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more slowly. The results are discussed in relation to those of 
Taillebin (A., 1923, i, 92). F. G. W. 

Hydrogen Electrode. H. T. Beans and L. P. Hammett (/. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1215— 1226). —An attempt has been 
made to classify some of the conditions which give rise to variable 
potentials of hydrogen electrodes with platinum catalysts and to 
show how these variabilities may be eliminated. The formation of 
platinum-black necessitates the presence of some impurity, since 
pure chloroplatinic acid gives only bright electro-deposits. Bright 
metallic deposits of platinum prepared electrolytically are catalyti- 
catly active for the hydrogen-hydrogen ion reaction, and their life, 
although much shorter than that of platinum-black, is sufficient to 
allow of their use as hydrogen electrodes. Consideration of the 
various methods for obtaining active surface shows that it is not so 
much the extent of the surface as the quality that determines 
activity, and freshly-prepared surfaces are most active. The rate 
of attainment of equilibrium depends on removal of oxygen, which is 
in turn determined by cell-design, nature of the surface, and 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the aqueous medium. Hydrogen 
electrode measurements are possible in unbuffered solutions in the 
neutral range provided the electrodes are perfectly clean. J. S. C. 

Tervalent Copper. M. Vbtis {Bee. trav. chim,, 1925, 44, 
425 — 434).— The compound of tervalent copper obtained by the 
anodic or persulphate oxidation of copper sulphate in alkaline 
solution in the presence of tellurates has been investigated. The 
role of the latter is that of a peptising and stabilising agent only, 
the production of tervalent copper being determined only by the 
alkalinity of the solution. Periodates act sinoilarly to tellurates. 
This is confirmed by potentiometric measurements which show 
that the concentration of the Cu"** ions is unajffected by changes in 
the concentration of the tellurate ions. Prom these and other 
observations it is inferred that the formula most nearly expressing 
the composition of the tervalent copper compound (in potassium 
hydroxide solution) is K[Cu(0H4)]. N, H. H. 

Electrolytic Deposition of Tungsten. J. A. M. van Liempt 
{Z. EleUrochem.^ 1925, 31, 249 — ^254). — ^Tungsten powder (99*3% 
pure) may be obtained, up to 80% of the theoretical yield, by 
electrolysing at 950® molten sodium tungstate at a current density 
of 15 amp./cm.2, in a quartz crucible between tungsten electrodes. 
The tungsten results from the reduction of the molten tungstate 
by the nascent sodium liberated at the cathode : 6Na+6Na2W04=r= 
W+^a^WOg. Pure tungsten is obtained so long as the mass 
rema^ neutral or weakly alkaline. If it becomes too strbngly 
alkaline^ the tungsten redissolves. In acid fusions, reduction of 
WgO," ions by the sodium occurs with the formation of tungsten 
bronzes of the type M2(W03)„ (cf. Brunner, Dw,, Zurich, 1903), 
The electrical resistance of these ‘‘ bronzes decreases rapidly with 
rise of temperature owing to the gradual liberation of tungsten. 
The anode reaction is WO4"+Na2WO4==Na2W2O7+0*6O2. When 
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unattackable ^electrodes are used in a cell without a diaphragm, 
the products of these electrode reactions react, ihaking the mass 
alkaline : 4Na4WO5+3Na2W2O7==10Na2WO4+Na2O. Electrolysis 
may be made continuous under these conditions by gradually adding 
tungstic oxide. In the presence of WO4", a tmigsten anode is 
oxi&ed, the oxide dissolving to keep the fused mass neutral. 
Tungsten may be deposited in an adhesive, polishable layer on 
copper, nickel, or cobalt by using these metals as cathodes in the 
electrolysis of fused acid tungstates at 1000°. Lithium acid 
txmgstates give the best results. Repeated layers of tungsten may 
be thus deposited if the surface layers of tungsten bronzes ” are 
removed between each electrolysis. The tungsten is formed by the 
decomposition of “ tungsten bronzes ’’ primarily deposited. Crystal 
growth of a monocrystalline tungsten filament may be obtained 
by electrolysis at low current densities in neutral or acid melts 
(cf. A., 1924, ii, 568). E. G. T. 

Reduction of Uranyl Salts by Means of a Dropping Mercury 
Cathode, P. Herasymenko {Ghem, lAsty, 1925, 19, 172 — 179). — 
Uranyl salts are reduced at a dropping mercury cathode first to 
derivatives of quinquevalent uranium. Further reduction ensues 
only when the polarisation becomes very considerable. The 
polarisation curves of the reduction show a very marked maximum 
when the metal is all in the quinquevalent form, but this maximum 
disappears in the presence of certain electrolytes such as potassium 
or lithium chlorides, probably owing to adsorption of the reduced 
products at the surface of the electrode. A. R. P. 

Instability of Phthalate Solutions towards the Hydrogen 
Electrode. C. Z. Draves and H. Y. Tartar (J. Amer. Chem, 
80 c,, 1925, 47, 1226—1230 ; cf. MerrHl, A., 1922, i, 326 ; Oakes and 
Salisbury, A., 1922, ii, 468; Clark, ibid,] Wood and Murdick, A., 
1922, ii, 735).— Measurements with the cell HglHg2Cl2,KCl(L0i\r)l 
KCl(l-OiV)|phthalate solutionlHg show that the instability of 
phthalate solutions towards the hydrogen electrode is dependent on 
the relative amount of platinum-black on the latter. Complete 
reduction of potassium hydrogen phthalate to the corresponding 
hexahydro derivative has been accomplished in aqueous solution 
using heavily platinised gauze as electrode. J. S. C. 

Photochexrucal Decomposition of Nitrosyl Chloride. E. J. 
Bowen and J. E. Sharp (JT. Ghem. Soc,, 1926, 127, 1026—1028).— 
The photochemical decomposition of nitrosyl chloride has been 
studied in an all-glass apparatus using light of spectral range 
approximately 4400 — 6200 A. Approximately two quanta are 
absorbed for each molecule decomposed. The heat of reaction is 
NOCl+45,000 cal.— NO+Cl, from which the maximum wave- 
length capable of causing the decomposition is calculated as 6270 A„ 
which corresponds almost exactly with the point at which the 
absorption of nitrosyl chloride begins, but the absorption in red 
light is too weak to enable the decomposition to be studied. Since 
the quantum of blue light is greater than the minimum quantum 
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necessary for decomposition, it is probable that the decomposition 
is a true unimolecular process, NOCl+Av--^ NO + Cl, followed by 
spontaneous reactions re-fo rmin g nitrosyl chloride, possibly through 
the intermediate compound NOClg. The rate of reaction does not 
therefore follow the unimolecular equation, in contradiction to the 
assumption of Kiss (A., 1923, ii, 598), whose further conclusions are 
criticised. W. H.-E. 

Mercury Helide- J. J. Manley {Nature, 1925, H5, 947; 
of. this Yol., ii, 57, 314). — A correction; the simplest formula 
assignable to mercury helide is HgEe^o. A, A. E. 

Action of Natural Waters on Copper. H. Henstook ( J, Soc, 
Ghem, Ind,y 1925, 44, 219 — ^220t). — Boiling water containing 
0*0024 part per 100,000 of sodium chloride, or equivalent quantities 
of magnesium chloride or potassium chloride, attacks copper with the 
formation of soluble copper compounds, but copper is not attacked 
by solutions of calcium chloride, magnesium sulphate, sodium 
sulphate, calcium sulphate, magnesium hydrogen carbonate, or 
calcium hydrogen carbonate of approximately equivalent dilution, 
nor by sodium or magnesium chloride solution if equal quantities of 
calcium hydrogen carbonate or calcium hydroxide are also present. 
No action on copper could be detected with water containing solely 
organic matter in solution. In certain cases where natural soft 
waters have been found to attack copper apparatus, the cause has 
always been attributable to the presence of traces of sodium or 
magnesium chloride, and can be prevented by the addition of small 
quantities of lime. L. A, C. 

Mechanism of the Formation of Malachite from Basic 
Cupric Carbonate. J. E. I. Hbpbtjbn (J. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 
127, 1007 — 1013). — ^When equivalent solutions of cupric sulphate 
and sodium carbonate are mixed at the ordinary temperature, the 
precipitated basic cupric carbonate (over a range of concentration 
from 0*005^ to 3^") consists of a hydrogel of highly hydrated 
material of low refractive index and opaque in polarised light. If 
immediately washed free from adhering reagents and suspended in 
pure water, this initial precipitate is stable, but normal crystals of 
malachite are gradually formed if the precipitate is suspended in a 
solution of carbon dioxide. If left in contact with the precipitating 
reagents, the change to malachite is accelerated by increasing 
concenlaration, and in this case the product consists entirely of 
malachite sphsero-crystals. When malachite is formed at 100^ 
fern the blue solutions prepared by dissolving the basic carbonate 
in a saturated solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate, the product 
(in the absence of foreign nuclei) consists of a surface film of sphsero- 
crystals of size about 6 /a ; the film is disrupted into individual 
sphsero-orystals on boiling. In both cases the presence of gelatin 
retards but does not prevent the formation of malachite. 

W. R-E. 

Mixed Basic Silver-Copper Salts. G. Malquori (AUi R. 
Accad. Linceiy 1925, [vi], 1, 392—396). — ^Investigation of the 
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system cupric hydroxide, silver nitrate, water at 20® indicates the 
existence of only one basic salt, 3Cu(0H)2,2AgN'0o,3H20, which 
is decomposed by water but is stable in presence oi silver nitrate 
solutions having concentrations not less than 0*78%. T. H. P, 

Solubility of Silver in Water, I. H. KfeEPELKA and F. 
Toul {Chem, Listy, 1926, 19, 182 — 184). — ^After contact with pure 
silver foil for 24 days, carefully redistilled water contained 0*035 mg. 
of silver per litre ; in 14 days 0*021 mg., and in 7 days 0*012 mg, 
were dissolved. Previous heating of the silver in an atmosphere 
of pure hydrogen appreciably reduced its solubility in water. As 
the experiments were conducted in vessels of Bohemian glass, it is 
possible that the alkali derived from the vessels had an influence 
on the solubility. A. R. P. 

Hydrates of Calcium Carbonate. J. Hxtme (J. Ghem. Soc., 
1925, 127, 1036 — 1039). — ^A solution of sucrose (25 g.) in water 
(100 c.c.) was shaken with lime and filtered, the filtrate being treated 
with carbon dioxide at 0®, and then exposed at 0® to the action of 
atmospheric carbon dioxide. After 2 or 3 days crystals of calcium 
carbonate hexahydrate were deposited, 1*789. In contact with 
water at or above 0®, the hexahydrate slowly changes into anhydrous 
calcium carbonate, but in the above sugar-lime mixture the hexa- 
hydrate is stable below 10*4® and the anhydrous salt above 17® ; 
between 10*4 and 17® the stable phase is a pentahydrate, 1*834, 
which changes into the anhydrous form in contact with water. 
Between 10*4® and 26® the hexahydrate is first precipitated from 
the above sugar-lime mistures, and then slowly changes into the 
form stable at the particular temperature. No evidence of lower 
hydrates has been obtained. W. H.-R. 

Direct Formation of Mercuric Oxybromides. H. P^ilabon 
{Oompt rend,, 1925, 180, 1500 — 1501). — ^Employing a method 
analogous to that previously reported (this voL, ii, 222), the existence 
of the oxybromides, HgOjHgBrg and 4HgO,HgBr2, has been 
demonstrated, and evidence obtained for the existence of a third 
of which the exact composition is uncertain. J. S. 0. 

Constitution of Boric Acid and Some of its Derivatives. 
P. H. Hermans {Z. anorg, Chem,, 1925, 142, 399 — 300). — ^In 
explanation of previous work (this vol., i, 500) it is stated that acids 
formed from co-ordinated boron compounds, [(HO)2BO]H and its 
derivatives are strong, but derivatives of boron trihydroxide, 
are neutral. Equilibrium exists between the two forms where an 
oxygen atom neutralises two of the co-ordination valencies. 

L. J. H. 

New Type of AUkali Borate : Penteiborates. V. Auger 
{Oompt rend., 1925, 180, 1602 — 1604). — ^Alkali borates are known 
of the following types ; MBOg, M2B4O7, (Le 

Chatelier, A., 1897, ii, 448), and probably NagB^O^g and Na2B0Oio 
<A., 1916, ii, 449). Fractional crystallisation of potassium tetra- 
borate in the presence of a large excess of boron trioxide yields boric 
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acid, decaborate, and tetraborate between the temperatnre limits 
— 3*^ and +80°. Solutions in which the ratio B/K is 2*5/1 yield at 
115 — 120° miorocrystalline prisms having the composition 
K2HB50j,,2H20. If a concentrated solution of potassium tetra- 
borate is heated in a sealed tube at 115 — 120° and seeded with the 
pentaborate this substance is very readily formed. 

The sodium salt is formed by simple heating of borax and water 
to 115° in a sealed tube. . R. A. M. 

X-Ray Investigation of the Crystalline Nature of China 
Clays etc. G. Shearer {Trans. Ceram. Soc., 1923 — 1924, 23, 
314—317). — ^The X-ray spectra of powdered (1) china clay, (2) 
equimolecular mixtures of china clay and alumina, (3) mixtures of 
china clay (1 mol.) and alumina (2 mols.) and (4) alumina, after being 
heated at 1200° and 1700°, were obtained, together with that of 
natural sillimanite. Sillimanite is the principal constituent of 
china clay after heating at 1200° or 1700°. The mixture (2) con- 
sisted of free sdlimanite and free alumina, as did the mixture (3) 
after heating at 1200°. A new crystalline constituent had been 
produced in (3) on heating at 1700°. The crystals present in the 
clay were neither very large nor very small. H. S. H. 

Dehydration of Kaolinite. J. V. Samoiloff {Trans. Ceram. 
Soc.y 1923 — 1924, 23, 338 339). — ^From a study of the thermal 
phenomena observed on heating various minerals it is concluded 
that on dehydration kaolinite is decomposed into Al2Si05 and 
silica. The characteristic exothermic reaction about 900° is due 
to the molecular rearrangements of AlgSiOs, the same exothermic 
reaction being observed with allophane. H. S. H. 

Action of Heat on Kaolinite and Other Clays. I. J. W. 

Mellor and A. Scott {Trans. Ceram. Soc., 1923 — 1924, 23, 322 — 
329). — The dehydration of kaolinite does not take place at a fixed 
temperature and is completed above 500°. Kaolinite when heated 
at about 500° decomposes Into silica, alumina, and water. The 
critical point about 900° is connected with a transformation in the 
form of the alumina set free about 500°. Sillimanite of the same 
composition as the natural mineral can develop below 1200°, and 
probably forms above that temperature solid solutions with 
3AI2O0, 28102- A new compound, which may be 3Al20o,2Si02, is 
formed when kaolinite is heated at 1700°. H, S. H, 

Reaction of Siloxen with Halogen Compounds. H. Katttsky 
andH. Thiele {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 144, 197—217; of. A., 1924, 
ii, 862).— The ;SiH groups ih siloxen, Si^HgOg, react with halogen 
acids, alkyl and aryl halides, and halogenoacetic acids according to 
the equation :SiH+RX=;SiX+RH, where X is chlorine, bromine, 
or iodine. When gaseous hydrogen bromide is used monobromo- 
siloxen is formed quantitatively, proving the presence of 6 silicon 
atoms m the molecule of siloxen. In the presence of water, 
ammonia, or amines, the halogen compounds &st formed are 
decomposed : :SiX+:e:20==SiOH+HX, ;SiX+2R-N]^:^;Si]SrHB+ 
R'NHgX. The reaction with organic halogen compounds does not 
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take place between the pure substances in the dark, but may be 
made sensitive to long wave-lengths by the presence of substances 
which absorb these, such as oxysiloxen or suitable dyes; the 
reaction products, oxy-, halogen-, or amino-siloxens, being absorbent, 
act as auto-sensitisers. The reaction may also be induced in the 
dark by other reactions, such as the oxidation of a trace of the 
siloxen with oxygen or the production of the siloxen in situ from 
calcium silicide and hydrochloric acid. The system siloxen-oxygen 
can act as a powerful oxidising agent, chloroform or carbon tetra- 
chloride beitog oxidised in the dark to carbonyl chloride. A. G. 

Action of Some Gases on Silicates. H, von Wartenberg 
(Z. anorg, Ghem., 1925, 142, 335 — 336). — ^Metals cannot be kept in a 
reducing atmosphere at 1200® or 1300® in vessels of silica or porcelain 
without the production of appreciable quantities of silicon. The 
presence of ferrous oxide in porcelain also leads to reactions such as 
the absorption of chlorine, which has been observed at 1000®. 
Owing to slow penetration of the walls by the gas the action may 
continue over a very considerable time. L. J. H. 

Treatment of Malacon. Separation of Celtium [Hafnium] 
from Zirconium, (Mlle.) M. Marquis, P. Urbain, and G. 
Urbain {Compf. rend., 1925, 180, 1377 — 1380; cf. A., 1922, ii, 463 ; 
1923, ii, 80). — ^Malacon is a zirconium silicate from Madagascar, 
containing small amounts of celtium, thorium, rare earths (mainly 
yttrium group), iron, titanium, niobium, uranium, and traces of 
tantalum. It can be decomposed by sulphuric acid or potassium 
hydrogen sulphate. The strong aqueous solution of sulphates is 
treated with potassium sulphate in excess, when the double sulphates 
of zirconium and celtium are precipitated. The double sulphate of 
zirconium and potassium is distinctly less soluble than the celtium 
analogue. The fractionation must be carried out in strongly acid 
solutions or. else hydrolysis occurs. Complex oxalates, tartrates, 
and carbonates can be prepared, but separation is best effected 
through the double carbonates. If a mixture of zirconium and 
celtium salts is repeatedly treated with saturated spdium carbonate 
solution the first liquors are rich in zirconium and poor in celtium. 
The zirconium complexes are more stable than those of celtium and 
celtia is a stronger base than ' zirconia. Alkali precipitates 
zirconium before celtium from mixtures of simple salts, but in 
complex salts the reverse is true. The method of separation which 
follows from the above results is described. 

The authors regard photographic quantitative analysis by 
X-ray spectra (Coster and Hevesy) as untrustworthy. R. A. M. 

Quadrivalent Lead. J. STjSBBA-EoBHM and M. Auersrbr- 
GROvX (Bee. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 390 — 399). — ^An unsuccessful 
attempt has been made to prepare lead disulphide (PbS 2 ) by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on lead dioxide. The action of gaseous 
hydrogen sulphide in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide results in 
a product containing some combined and some free sulphur. The 
total sulphur found at the ordinary temperature was 4-16% (ratio 
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of combined to free =1 : 1*61) and with increasing temperatnre rose 
to a maximum of 20-87% (ratio of combined to free =1:1) at 
about 100*^. With higher temperatures, the total sulphur and the 
proportion of free sulphur showed a decrease owing to evaporation of 
the latter. It is probable that the following reactions occur : 
(i) Pb02+H2S=Pb0+S+H20; (ii) Pb02+2H28=PbS+S+ 

2H2O; and that at 100° (ii) is predominant. By the action of 
liquid hydrogen sulphide at the ordinary pressure reaction (i) appears 
to prevail. An aqueous solution of potassium sulphide reacts very 
slowly with lead peroxide forming, probably, lead sulphide. In all 
cases the action is incomplete. Gaseous hydrogen sulphide gives 
lead sulphide only with a methyl- alcoholic solution of lead tetra- 
chloride. Improved methods for the determination of lead and 
sulphur are described. N. H. H* 

Chromates of the Metails of the Cerium Group. P. Zam- 
BONmi and G. Caeoebi [Rmd. Accad. Sci, Fis. Napoliy 1925, [iii], 
31 , 17 — 24). — The anhydrous chromates of lanthanum, praseo- 
dymium, and neodymium were obtained by heating intimate 
mixtures of the chlorides of these metals with potassium chromate 
to temperatures above 600°. A similar attempt to prepare 
anhydrous cerium chromate at 1000° resulted in the formation of a 
mixture pf chromium sesquioxide and cerium dioxide. In addition 
to the octahydrates of the above salts prepared by Britton (A., 1924, 
ii, 763), the following new hydrates were prepared by precipitation 
methods from cold solutions. La2(Cr04)3,H20, Nd2(CrO4)3,10H2O, 
1^2(004)3, IOH2O, Sm2(Cr04)3,9H20. F. G. T. 

Solid Hydrides of Arsenic and Antimony. G. Detjoe {Chem, 
Lisiy, 1925, 19 , 156 — 157). — ^With aqueous sodium hydroxide 
trihydrogen arsenide yields sodium arsenide, which is immediately 
hydrolysed with the formation of solid dihydrogen diarsenide and 
the evolution of hydrogen. In a similar way, trihydrogen anti- 
naonide yields sodium antimonide, which with hydroohloric acid 
gives the solid dihydrogen diantimonide and hydrogen. The solid 
antimonide is also obtained when a solution of sodium hydroxide is 
electrolysed with an antimony cathode. A. R. P. 

Solid Antimony Hydride. E. J. Weeks and J. G, F. Detjoe 
(J.^ €hem, Soc., 1925, 127, 1069 — 1072).— Stibine was passed over 
solid sodium hydroxide, which became coated with a grey deposit. 
When the latter was treated with water, hydrogen was evolved, 
and the grey residue, after washing with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and drying in a vacuum desiccator, consisted of amorphous antimony 
dihydride, Sb2H2. The reactions involved may be expressed by 
(1) SbHg+SNaOH-^SbNag+SHgO, and (2) 2SbNa3+6H20 
Sb2H2-[-6NaOH+2H2. The same compound may also be obtained 
by the electrolysis of sodium hydroxide at an antimony cathode. 
Antimony dihydride is slightly decomposed when heated in hydrogen 
at a dull red heat, and completely decomposed at a higher tem- 
perature. W. H.-R. 
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Amphoteric Hydroxides. II. Taxitalic Acid and Alkali 
Tantalates. G. Jander and H, Schulz (Z. anorg. Qhem,, 1925, 
144 , 225 — 247 ; of. A., 1923, ii, 772). — Preparations of tantalio acid 
made by the addition of nitric acid to aqueous sodium tantalate 
at 0° and 100® both showed hysteresis loops in the moisture content- 
vapour pressure curves. Alkali tantalates were prepared by fusing 
the hychoxides with tantalum pentoxide and crystallising from 
water ; tantalic acid is precipitated from the aqueous solutions by 
acids, including carbonic acid, but the precipitate is soluble in 
excess of strong acid. Different proportions of potassium hydroxide 
and tantalum pentoxide always lead to the same crystalline 
tantalate ; from highly concentrated solutions crystals of different 
form were obtained but these were readily converted into the first 
form and probably differed only in water of crystallisation. By the 
addition of sodium hydroxide to aqueous potassium tantalate two 
sodium salts, also differing only in water of crystallisation, were 
obtained and a lithium tantalate was similarly prepared. Analysis 
showed that each of these salts contained alkali metal and tantalum 
in the atomic proportion 7 : 5, and not 4 : 3 as has been found 
previously ; the data agree with the formulae 7K^0,5Ta205,24H20 ; 
7Na20,5Ta205,22HoO; and 

" 7Li2O,5Ta^O5,40H2O. 

The acid is probably a complex acid in which the oxygen atoms 
of orthotantalic acid have been replaced by Ta04 groups : 
H7[Ta(Ta04)4]. The molecular weight of the potassium salt, as 
determined by comparing the diffusion coefficient with that of 
sodium hexamolybdate periodate, is 1750 compared with the 
calculated value of 1450 and is thus of the right order of magnitude ; 
conductivity data indicate that the acid is at least hexabasic. 

A. G, 

Preparation and Properties of Disulphur Difluoride. M. 
Centnbrszwer and C. Strbnk (J5er., 1925, 58 , [5], 914—918; 
cf. A., 1924, ii, 167). — ^The approximate physical constants of 
disulphur difluoride, obtained by heating silver fluoride with 
sulphur, are m. p. —105*5®, b. p. —99®, 1-5, mol. wt, 93*2, 

The gas yields a yellow or white deposit when introduced into a 
dry, vacuous flask, but decomposition ceases after 12 — 24 hrs. and 
the ‘‘ purified ’’ gas then gives no deposit when brought into a second 
flask and does not attack mercury (contrast Zoc, ciL), Disulphur 
difluoride does not appear to be completely stable towards heat. 
Its production from sulphur and silver fluoride is probably accom- 
panied by that of other fluorides of sulphur, some of which are 
relatively difficultly volatile, H. W* 

Formation and Decomposition of Pol3rthionates. P, 
Foerster {Z, anorg, Ghem.f 1925, 144 , 337 — 340). — ^Although the 
intermediate formation of sulphoxyUc acid in the reaction between 
sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide in aqueous solution cannot 
be detected, the author considers that the assumption is justified 
by analogy with the reaction between sulphur dioxide and selenium 
dioxide. That thiosulphuric and sulphuric acids are the primary 
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products of the hydrolysis of trithionic acid may be shown by 
maintaining a mixture of potassium trithionate and potassium 
acetate at 50° for some days ; in the absence of potassium acetate, 
the sulphuric acid formed in the reaction decomposes the thio- 
sulphuric acid with the formation of sulphur dioxide and sulphur 
owing to the sensitiveness of thiosulphuric acid to hydrogen ions 
(cf. Riesenfeld, this voL, ii, 229; Foerster, ihid.^ 148; and Foerster 
and Hornig, A., 1923, ii, 23). A. R. P. 

Iniflueiice of Hydrogen Ions on the Mecha n ism, of the 
Reduction of Ferric Salts by Sodium Thiosulphate. J . 
Hollijta and A. Martini {Z. anorg. Chem,, 1925, IM, 821 — 326). — 
The mechanism of the reduction of ferric salts by sodium thiosulphate 
may be expressed as follows : (1) Fe^'+^HSgOg' [^0(8203)2]'+ 
2H-; (2) [Fe(S203)2r+Fe“=2Fe*+S40,"; 

The reaction is retarded by the addition of acids in a similar way 
to the action of neutral salts ; with excess of hydrogen ion reaction 
(1) goes from right to left, whereas a small amount of acid (0-05 mol. 
per litre) increases the concentration of the ferric ions by repressing 
hydrolysis and consequently accelerates reaction (2). As the 
acidity of the solution increases, a side reaction of the fourth order 
commences to take place thus, (4) 2Fe*‘’+2HS203'=2Fe**+HS403'+ 
H', and when the acidity exceeds 0-5N this becomes the sole reaction 
that takes place. With very high acidity, the thiosulphate slowly 
decomposes into sulphite and sulphur and the velocity constant 
of (4) rapidly falls. , A. R. P. 

System Cbromium-Hydrogen. G. F. HiiTTio and F. Brob- 
KORB (Z, anorg, Chem ,, 1925, 144, 341 — 348). — Chromium, electro- 
lytically deposited at —50° from concentrated solutions of chromic 
acid containing a little chromic sulphate, may contain up to about 
0-45% H, which appears to be present in the form of a super- 
saturated solid solution. At the ordinary temperature, the hydrogen 
pressure of this chromium is less than 1*0 mm., but at 58° a sudden 
evolution of hydrogen takes place, although a temperature of 350° is 
required in order to remove the whole of the gas. No reproducible 
relations between temperature, pressure, and hydrogen concen- 
tration could be established. Z-Ray examination showed that 
hydrogen increases very slightly the lattice parameter of chromium. 
Electrolytic chromium free from gas has df 7*138±0*003 and 
7‘156±0*001, hence its atomic volume is 7*286 at 25° and 7*268 at 
—50° and its coefficient of expansion between —50° and +26° is 
1*2 x10'5+0.3x 10-5. A. R. P. 

Composition of Rust. R. Stumper {Bull 80 c, cUm. Belg., 
1925, 34, 150 — 158). — ^Analyses of many samples of iron rust show 
that this material has a very variable composition but always 
contains, ferrous oxide and a greatly preponderating amount of 
ferric oxide; representing its composition as a:Pe0,yFe203,^H20, 
£c=l, to 20, and to 30. On allowing iron to rust 
in water the percentage of ferrous oxide to total oxides falls 
h3rperbolicaUy with the time ; thus after 1 day the rust contains 
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43*3% FeO, after 5 days 22*7% FeO, and after 15 days 9-5% FeO. 
Extrapolation of this curve to zero time indicates that the oxide 
first formed during the rusting of iron is ferrous oxide and this 
becomes further oxidised to ferric oxide at a rate that decreases 
rapidly at first with the time, then more slowly, finally approaching 
an equilibrium. A. P. 

Precipitation of Ferric Salts with Ammonium Sulphide. 

H. Krepelka and W. Podrotj^bk {Bee. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 416 — 
424). — The composition of the precipitate obtained by the inter- 
action of colourless ammonium sulphide solution and ferric salt 
solutions (in an atmosphere free from oxygen) is investigated. The 
composition of the precipitate depends on the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration, and therefore on the iron salt employed, the concentra- 
tions of the solutions, and the velocity of addition. Concentrated 
ferric salt solutions and very dilute solutions of ammonium sulphide 
give a mixture of ferrous sulphide and free sulphur, the reaction 
occurring in acid medium and the ferric ion attaining an oxidation 
potential sufficiently high to oxidise the sulphide ion of the 
ammonium sulphide. If the ferric salt be precipitated with a 
concentrated solution of ammonium sulphide (ordinary analytical 
conditions), the hydrogen-ion concentration falls below the necessary 
minimum before the reaction is complete, and the precipitate 
consists of a mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphides and free sulphur. 
The free sulphur cannot be abstracted in stoicheiometric amount 
because of the presence of water (probably of hydration) which 
cannot be removed by washing the precipitate with alcohol. Very 
concentrated solutions of ammonium sulphide and dilute ferric 
salt solutions (and therefore the slow addition of the ferric salt 
solution to the ammonium sulphide) yield only ferric sulphide. If 
all the ferric salt is not separated from the solution the ferric 
sulphide is unstable and undergoes the spontaneous reaction : 
Fe2S3=FeS+FeS2 (cf. Mecklenburg and Rodt, A., 1918, ii, 167), 
and the ferrous sulphide then reacts with the surplus of ferric ions : 
2FeS+2Fe2(S04)3=6FeS04+2S (cf. Budnikov and Krause, A., 
1922, ii, 782). J. W. B. 

Potassium CMororuthenates and the Co-ordination 
Number of Ruthenium. S. H. C. Briggs (/. Chem. Soc.^ 1925, 
127, 1042 — 1048). — ^In contradiction to the co-ordination theory, 
apparently isomeric forms of the compound KgRuClgjHgO, were 
reported by Howe (A., 1902, ii, 86) and by Miolati and Tagiuri 
(A., 1901, ii, 246), and this discrepancy is examined. According to 
the conditions, the addition of potassium chloride to a cold acidified 
solution oi ruthenium trichloride results in the formation of one or 
both of the two compounds I^EuClgjHgO and 2K2RuCl5,3H20, 
both of which belong to Miolati’s series, and give yellow solutions 
unaffected by chlorine or bromine vapour. The only salt of 
Howe’s series has composition 2El2HuCL,3H20, and is prepared 
either by the action of alcohol and hydrochloric acid on Miolati’ s salt 
or on a mixture of ruthenium trichloride and potassium chloride. In 
dither case, the mixture is boiled, the alcohol distilled off, and the 
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solution kept for 1 week before being evaporated to crystallisation. 
Howe’s salt gives an intensely black coloration with chlorine or 
bromine, the colour becoming yellow after prolonged action, and 
Miolati’s salt can then be isolated from the yellow solution. A hot 
acidified solution of Howe’s salt is oxidised on exposure to air, 
yielding a compound^ K 2 RuCl 5 ,K 2 RuCl 50 H. These compounds 
require a higher co-ordination number than 6 , and 8 is the most 
probable value. W. H.-R. 

Intermediate Compound of High Molecular Weight in the 
Decomposition of [Pt enjlg by Acids. A. Schleicher and W. 
Schmitz (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1925, 142, 367— 372 ; cf. A., 1923, i, 1120). 
— ^By the treatment of [Pteng]!^ with dilute sulphuric acid a com- 
pound is obtained to which the structural formula 

en SHoO en 

[HnO-Pt — I — Pt--H20]I,5H20 
en 6 H 2 O en 

is assigned. Simultaneously precipitated iodine leads to decom- 
position to piatinous iodide and the formation of ethylenediamine 
sulphate, a reaction brought about immediately by strong acids. 
The propylenediamine compound behaves similarly. L. J. H. 

Preparation of Dust-free Liquids by Distillation. J. D. 
Garrarb {Trans, Roy, Soc, Canada, 1924, [ui], 18, III, 126 — 127). — 
An investigation of the conditions under which dust-free water may 
be obtained by distillation in a vacuum without ebullition shows 
that, provided bumping ” be avoided, neither the temperature of 
distfflation nor the temperature difference between the two bulbs 
employed as distillation vessel and receiver has any appreciable 
effect on the number of motes in the distillate, and the distillation 
bulb may safely be taken to complete dryness. “ Steaming-out ” 
is the most satisfactory method of cleaning prior to filling. Deter- 
minations of the scattering of light in water prepared in various types 
of glass show that whereas the use of soft soda, Pyrex, or Jena ware 
yields sensibly identical values, water obtained in lead-glass apparatus 
has a scattering power 20 — 40% higher. The dust-free water is 
invariably contaminated with particles on shaking even after 
agitation, rinsing back, and redistillmg as often as twenty times. 

J.S.O. 

Purification and M. P- of Potassium and Sodium Cyanides. 
Graitbad^ (Compf, rend., 1925, 180, 1598—1699 ; of. this vol., 419). 
—Neutralisation of hydrocyanic acid by alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide result in a product which is only 99% pure. A better 
product is obtained by purifymg the commercial product ( 95 %) in 
an absolutely anhydrous medium. Fractional vacuum di^illation 
was u^atisfactory (Bucher, J. Ind, Eng. Ghem,, 1917, 9 , 233). In 
opposition to Bronn, the alkali cyanides are appreciably soluble in 
liquid ammonia at ~-33*5° (roughly 4%). The usual impurities 
(carbonate, cyanate, hydroxide) are much less soluble. Reorystal- 
lisation from anhydrous ammonia gave products 99*9% pure by 
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determination with silver. The only two ordinary metals in the 
presence of which this degree of purity could be maintained were 
silver and gold. No reaction occurred in the absence of oxygen and 
moisture. The gold-silver couple possesses feeble thermo-electric 
properties, but this difficulty was overcome by the aid of a very 
sensitive galvanometer. The m. p. found were, sodium cyanide 
563-7±0-3°; potassium cyanide 634*5±1®. R. A. M. 

Formation of Aluminium Borides. H. Funk (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1925, 142, 269—279). — ^Mixtures of aluminium turnings, 
magnesium powder, sulphur, and boron trioxide were heated in a 
crucible lined with aluminium oxide to which a small proportion of 
pipe-clay was added as binding material. From the regulus crystals 
of aluminium borides could be obtained. On melting these the 
liquid formed two layers, the upper layer yielding mainly crystals 
of the formula AlBg. Crystals of composition closely approximat- 
ing to obtained. High temperature and excess of 

boron favour the formation of the latter, low temperature and excess 
of aluminium the former. L. J. H. 

Preparation and Properties of Carbides. E. Friedbrich 
and L. Sittig {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 144, 169 — 189). — Carbides of 
titanium, zirconium, vanadium, tantalum, and niobium were 
prepared pure by heating the oxides wdth the calculated weights of 
carbon at temperatures of 1100® to 1900®; impure scandium carbide 
was obtained by fusing the oxide-carbon mixture at 3000° and 
probably has the formula S 04 C 3 . Carbides of molybdenum, tungsten, 
and sOicon were prepared firom the metals. Melting points were 
determined by measunng the energy radiated at the m. p. (cf . this 
vol., ii, 419) or with an optical pyrometer ; those of niobium and 
tantalum carbides, 4000 — 4100®, are the highest recorded for 
chemical compounds. All the above carbides, except that of silicon, 
are good conductors of electricity. A. G. 

Separation of Zirconium from its Ores as Phosphate. 
J. H DE Boer [with A. E. van Arkel] (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1925, 144, 
190 — 196). — For the separation of zirconium, the ore is fused with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate, the fused mass extracted with water, 
and the metals precipitated as hydroxides and redissolved in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. From the strongly acid solution 
zirconium is precipitated as the phosphate, Zr(HPO^) 2 , and is there- 
by separated from all other metals except hafnium. The phosphate 
is readily washed by decantation with hydrochloric acid and water 
and may then be dissolved in hydrofluoric acid and the zirconium 
reprecipitated as hydroxide. Similarly, hafnium may be isolated, and 
zirconium and hafnium may probably be separated by utilising the 
different solubilities of the complex acids formed when the phosphates 
are dissolved in hydrofluoric acid. A. G. 

Greneration of Hydrogen Sulphide. A. Henwood, E. M. 
Gabby, W. Goldberg, and E. Field (J. Franklin Inst,, 1925, 199, 
685 — 686).“A copious supply of pure hydrogen sulphide may be 
obtained by gently heating a mixture of sulphur and paraffin wax. 

VOL. oxxvm. ii. 25 
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Removal of the spent charge is facilitated by the previous admixture 
of ignited asbestos. F. G, T. 

Production of Ozone by Silent Discharge at Low Pressures. 
E. Warbtjro and W. Rump {Z. Phyaih, 1925, 32, 245—251).— 
Siemens tubes were used in which the passages for the gas varied 
from 1 to 3*5 mm. in width. The oxygen contained 3*5% of 
nitrogen, and the potential varied from 5000 to 9000 volts. As the 
pressure was reduced the current across the tube increased, but the 
yidd of ozone diminished, at first slowly, then more rapidly, and 
for pressures below 200 mm. it was proportional to the pressure. 
With air the ^eld of ozone is greater than the value corresponding 
with the partial pressure of the oxygen, E. B. L. 

Theory of Chemical Action in Siemens Ozone Tubes. E. 
Warburg {Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 252 — ^261). — ^The problem is treated 
as one of ionisation by collision, and it is assumed that negative ions 
are all electrons and that positive ions are oxygen molecules. 
Calculation shows that 6 to 9% of the electron impacts and very few 
of the collisions of the positive ions produce ozone. As the number 
of impacts is inversely proportional to the free path it is directly 
proportional to the pressure, thus accounting for the reduced yield 
when the pressure is reduced (cf. preceding abstract). The theory 
does not account satisfactorily for the effect of width of the layer 
of gas nor for the inefficiency of high-frequency alternating current. 

E. B. L. 

[Ultra-balance.] W. H. F. Kuhlmank (Rer., 1925, 58, [R], 
961).— A comment on the communication of Holtz and Kuhlmann 
(this voL, ii, 319). H. W. 

Calcspar Lenses for Intense Polarised Light- W. SoHtiTZ 
{Z, Physik, 1925, 32, 502 — 504). — ^When passed through a calcspar 
lens cut parallel to the optic axis, the ordinary ray forms an image 
nearer to the lens than that of the extraordinary ray. The former 
can be blocked out and the latter used as a source of polarised light. 
Still more effective is a combination of two lenses which may be 
made to act either as a parallel plate or as a diverging lens for one 
ray while converging the other. As the ratio of the refractive 
indices of the two rays varies but slightly with the wave-length, the 
one system can be used throughout the spectrum. E. B. L. 

Photographic Plates for Detection of Mass Rays. F. W. 
AsTor? (Proc. Camb. Phil Roc., 1925, 22, 548— 554).— In early work 
on pc^tive-ray spectra, landscape plates, Schumann plates made 
hy the original method, and ‘‘half -tone'’ plates were successively used. 
Very slight changes in the gelatin employed in the emulsion affect 
the sensitivity of plates to mass-rays. Emulsions containing much 
gelato are v^ insensitive to the mass-rays of the heavier elements, 
and in studying these it was finally found necessary to “ schumann- 
ise ■ ’ ihe half -tone " plates by dissolving away the gelatin in 
sulphuric acid. The details of this somewhat difficult procedure 
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are given. The sensitivity of the plates so prepared is very variable 
and cannot be completely controlled, but at their best they are very 
sensitive. S. B. 

Constant-level Water Baths. H, J. Wing {Ind, Eng, Ghem., 
1925, 17, 630 ). — Aa easily constructed modification of Brooks’ 
apparatus (cf. A., 1924, ii, 669) may be made by using a Gooch 
crucible filtering tube, a small wide bottle, etc., as the main part, 
and four suitable glass tubes. The amount of water entering must 
not be greater than can be carried ofi by the fall tube, which should 
empty as far below the water surface as possible, and hot be large 
enough to allow the back passage of air. The overflow tube must 
be longer than that which carries ofiE the excess water from the bath. 

D.G.H. 

Micro-furnace for High Magnifications. H. S. Roberts 
and T. Stadniohenko (J. Opt, Soc, Amer.y 1925, 10, 605 — 608). — 
To permit the use of a 16-mm. objective, a microscope stage furnace 
was constructed, the heating element of which was a doubled strip 
of nichrome ribbon. The charge was inserted into the fold of the 
heater between two strips of silica glass. Oxidation was prevented 
by the circulation of helium through the furnace. A ^current of 
40 amp. through the heater produced a temperature of 800®. 

F.G.T. 

Vacuum Door. R. P. Mehl and D. P. Smitk [Ind, E^ng. CJmn.y 
1925, 17, 598).-^An inner steel tube and a surrounding glass tube 
stand in mercury. The outer tube is prolonged at the top into a 
bulb connected to the vacuum system and containing the plugged 
end of the steel tube together with the section just below, bored with 
small holes. Evacuation raises the mercury level in both tubes to baro- 
metric height, which is just below the bulb, and a slow stream of the 
gas to be admitted to the system is bubbled up the steel tube. 
Mercury and gas are discharged into the bulb, and the mercury level 
quickly adjusts itself to the new pressure. D. G. H. 

Laboratory Pump. D. H. Cameron {Ind, Eng, Ghem,, 1925, 
17, 585). — ^The circulating liquid flows by gravity to the beaker 
containing the inlet valve of the pump which is operated by suction 
from a water vacuum pump. The pump consists of a vertical 
glass cylinder with a check valve at the bottom (cf. A., 1923, ii, 65) 
and connected at the top with the vacuum system, and also by 
means of an inverted U-tube and vertical tubing, to a flexible rubber 
tube carrying the short-stemmed inlet funnel. This is provided with 
a cork float and is clamped so that it swings in the beaker with the 
altering liquid level, "^^en air is no longer free to pass through the 
inlet valve, liquid is drawn in until suction is broken by the level in 
the beaker falling below the upper edge of the funnel; air is then 
again admitted, the check valve opens, and the liquid is discharged 
from the pump by gravity. D.G.H. 

Use of Loi^ Mercury Manometers. E. Swan (J. Amer* 
Chmi. /Sfoc,, 192^5, 47, 1341 — 1342), — ^A method is given for the 
construction of a mercury manometer. J, S. 0. 

25—2 
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Improved Fischer Vacuum Fractionator. L. Sattler [Ind. 
Eng. Ohem.i 1925, 17, 583). — ^The chief modifications consist in two 
traps to prevent the distillate from being carried into the vaccum 
pump, and a reservoir in which the distillate collects during the 
changing of the receiver, whilst strain is removed from the apparatus 
by introduction of a coil between two stopcocks. D, G. H. 

Microturbidimeter. 0. E. Conklin (/. Opt. 8oc. Amer., 
1925, 10, 573 — 580). — ^Rapid measurements of the comparative 
turbidities of small amounts of liquids may be made with a micro- 
scope cell consisting of a plano-convex lens placed convex side 
downwards on a piece of plate glass. The sample fills the space 
between these, its thickness increasing outwardly from the point of 
contact. The cell is placed over an electric lamp having a straight 
filament, so that the filament crosses the point of contact. For a 
constant current consumption of the lamp, the length of filament 
visible through the ceU is inversely proportional to the square root 
of the turbidity of the liquid. A piece of flashed opal glass in which 
a concave lens has been ground just cutting through the opal coating 
is used as a turbidity standard. A lever device is described for 
measuring the length of the visible filament in the absence of a stage 
micrometer. For photographic emulsions the turbidity is propor- 
tional to the concentration of the silver halide. The relative and 
specific turbidities of a number of fluids are compared, measure- 
ments being reproducible to within 2%. P. G. T. 

Automatic Devices for Extracting Alkaloidal Solutions. 
S. Palkin, a. G. Murray, and H. R. Watkins (Ind. Eng. Ohem., 
1925, 17, 612 — 614).— Aqueous solutions may be extracted with an 
immiscible solvent by connecting the solvent boiling flask with the 
side arm of the tubular extractor which contains the solution to be 
extracted. In the case of heavy solvents a long wide tube open at 
each end is employed, whilst for light solvents a long funnel tube 
provided at the bottom with small holes is placed through the two 
layers of liquid, projecting well above them. Substances more 
difficult of extraction demand rather more complicated apparatus 
in which the solvent enters the liquid wholly or partly in the form of 
vapour. D. G.H. 

Modified Soxhlet Extraction Apparatus. B. K6hler 
(Collegium, 1925, 187 — 188). — ^The apparatus consists of a small 
squat flask fitted with a wide tube and ground glass connexion. The 
tube is bent at right angles and passes into the upper portion of the 
Soxhlet receptacle which contains the material to be extracted, and 
is fitted with condenser and ground glass connexion. From the 
bottom of the receptacle, a siphon tube leads back to the flask. 
The end of the siphon tube can be attached to a filter-pump after 
extracting the material and the extracted material can be recovered 
quantitatively. D. W. 

Discovery and Properties of Hafnium. G. HEVESr (Chem. 
£mem,1925, 2, 1 — 41). 
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Structux*a of Iron-Nickel Meteorites. R. Vogel (Z. amrg. 
Ghem., 1925, 142, 193 — 22 %). — ^There is a break in the composition 
curve of mixed crystals of iron and nickel at 1455®, corresponding 
with the S — y inversion. At the transition point the $-mixed 
crystals contain 6%, and the y-mixed crystals 30% Ni. The 
structure of the meteoric material does not differ essentially from 
that of synthetic alloys. Kamazite and taenite are respectively the 
8- and y-mixed crystals, with their mckel content variable as a 
result of supersaturation. The former is deposited primarily from 
the fused mass, the latter mainly secondarily as a result of the phase 
change at the transition point. Plessite consists of supercooled, 
supersaturated crystals, either from the fused mass as a whole or, 
more usually, from the mass remaining after the separation of the 
kamazite. AM. these structures are unstable at the ordinary temper- 
ature and are converted, by suitable annealing, into homogeneous 
y-mixed crystals, the rate of conversion depending on the nickel 
content as well as on the temperature, being faster for the alloys 
poorer in nickel. Impurities also greatly affect the rate of conversion . 
fetching figures are discussed in relation to structure, and a system of 
classification of the meteoric alloys is offered. L. J. H. 

Lead Sulphobismuthite of Volcanic Origin. F. Zambonini, 
0. BE Fiore, and 6 . Carobbi {Bend. Accad. Sci. Fis. Mat. Na'poU, 
1925, [iii], 31, 24 — 29). — crystalline mineral, for which the name 
cannizzarite is proposed, has formed since 1921 in the lower parts of 
fumaroles on Vulcano (Isole Eolie, Lipari Islands), where the emission 
of acid volcanic gases is greatest and access of air is prevented. Tie 
temperature of the region is 550 — 615®. The crystallographic 
constants were not determined accurately, but the mineral appears 
to be of rhombic habit, and isogonal with bismuthinite and anti- 
monite in the 001 zone. 6*54. The analysis corresponds with 
the formula PbS,2Bi2S3. It is probably formed by the action at 
high temperatures of hydrogen sulphide on the chlorides of bismuth 
and lead. F. G. T. 

Properties and Occurrence of Zeolites. 0. Weigel (Sitzungs- 
her. Ges. Befdrder. ges. Naturwiss. Marburg, 1924, 73 — 101 ; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1924, ii, 2239). — ^In the formation of zeolites, the 
solvent remains within the interstices of a comparatively rigid 
silicate lattice without participating in its structure. The atoms of 
the silicate lattice lose energy, necessary for overcoming the internal 
pressure of the solvent, which serves for the formation of the lattice. 
The lattice on account of its rigidity remains -unaffected imder 
different conditions, whereby the energy of internal pressure becomes 
free, so that saturation by adsorption of other substances is possible. 
The readiness with which base exchange can take place is explained 
by the weakening of the linkings in the silicate lattice. The re- 
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lationship between temperature, vapour pressure, and the content of 
adsorbed molecules may be expressed by a modification of van der 
Waals’ equation: where n is 

the number of molecules adsorbed by each silicate molecule, Ts is 
the temperature corresponding with the actual saturation pressure 
of the liquid phase of the adsorbed substance in the region of the 
adsorbing crystal, and R, T, c&, and h have their usual significance. 
Experimental data gave good agreement with results calculated 
from the equation. G. W. R. 

Combination of Water in the Zeolites. V. Rothmund 
(J?ec. trav. cUm.., 1925, 44, 329— 339).— A theoretical paper in which 
various views concerning the manner in which water is combined in 
the zeolites are critically examined and discussed. Examination 
of the vapour-pressure curves to determine whether definite hydrates 
exist has led to opposite conclusions in the hands of different in- 
vestigators, some (Damour, Frieda!, Tammann, Rinne) obtaining a 
continuous curve, others (Beutell and Blaschke) obtaining a step ** 
curve denoting the existence of definite hydrates. In the zeolites 
Bohm has shown that the loss and readsorption of water is not 
reversible, a “ hysteresis ” lag being observed over certain temper- 
ature ranges, iheories of absorption and solid solution are discussed 
and in tins connexion it is noted that the dehydrated zeolites can 
reabsorb, in place of water, alcohol, bromine, iodine, etc. or ammonia, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, methane, and other gases (ammonia being most 
strongly absorbed), the quantity absorbed being of the same order 
of magnitude as in the case of charcoal and governed by the usual 
formula, 'y=ap^». In spite of their crystalline nature the zeolites 
closely resemble colloidal substances such as silica gel and permutito, 
and the author suggests that the processes of absorption of water 
by aU sweUmg ” substances such as starch, albumin, etc. arc 
similar phenomena. J, W. B. 

Analysis of Alvite. S. Bedr-Ohan (Z. meyrq : Chem ., 1926, 
144, 304 — 306).— A sample of pure alvite had the following composi- 
tion : 26*65% SiOa, 0*63% TiOa+Nh.Ofi+TaoOs, 2*08% CaO, 
1*11% MgO, 2*06% ThOg, 0*71% Ce^ etc., 7*57% FeA, 41*92% 
ZrOg, 4*66% HfOa, 4*65% BeO+AlA^ 6*30% H^O, total 97*23%. 
The hafnia was determined by X-ray analysis and the other con- 
stituents by the usual methods. A. R. P. 


Analytieal Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Accurate Analysis of Small Quantities of 
Gas. D. S. Chamberlin and B. M. ISTewitt C7Am., 

1925, 17, 621).— An improved form of the Bone and Wheeler gas 
analysis apparatus (A., 1908, ii, 221) is described, with which 
.samples of from 1 to 6 o.c. of gas can be analysed with an accuracy of 

0'0i%. m.b.15. 
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Automatic Burette and Flask for Standard Alkali Solutions, 
H. E. MoMiLLm {Ind, Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 592). — ^The burette is 
connected by a 3-way tap to a pyrex ’’ glass flask containing the 
standard solution. The flask is provided with a ‘ ‘ suberite ’ ' ring, and 
evaporation from it is checked by means of potassium hydroxide 
solution, which together with a calcium oliloride tube also excludes 
carbon dioxide. The apparatus is free from attachment and can 
readily be shaken. D. G. H. 

Quantitative Spectral Analysis. W. Gbelach {Z, anorg, 
Ghem., 1925, 142, 383 — 398). — Contrary to statements in the liter- 
ature, the ultimate ” rays (last observed lines of an impurity as it 
is continuously removed) are the strongest under the conditions of 
exposure. Quantitative measurements of the amount of impurity 
remaining are possible by comparison of the intensity of these lines 
with that of neighbouring lines of the main substance, but standard 
exposures of specimens of known composition with the same 
principal substance are essential. L. J. H. 

Graphic Comparison of Potential Scales and Electrode 
Potentials. L. J, Bxroheb {Ind. Eng.‘ Ch&m., 1925, 17, 622). — 
The graphic representation of typical potential scales as vertical 
lines and the single potentials of typical half-cells as horizontal 
lines, with numbers indicating the potential values of the latter on 
the three standard scales, provides a sufficient number of typical 
junctions to enable others to be placed. D. G. H. 

Electrometric Titration. J. 0. BbUnnioh {Ind. Eng. Ohem.y 
1925, 17, 631 — 632). — ^Electrometric titrations can be made without 
the use of hydrogen gas or a calomel cell by combining a pure 
graphite electrode with a platinum spiral electrode through a 
millivoltmeter. The potential given by this arrangement is approxi- 
mately zero in neutral solutions, +0-18 volt in O-OliV'-acid, and — 0‘13 
volt in O-OliV-alkali. M. B, D. 

Rapid Electroanalysis. Separations by Graded Potentials. 
A. Lassieub {Ann. Ghim., 1925, [x], 3, 235 — 324). — simple 
apparatus is described for rapid electroanalysis which permits of the 
use of graduated potentials. The experimental conditions are 
worked out for the determination of copper, bismuth, antimony, 
lead, and tin, and certain mixtures of these (cf. A., 1924, ii, 15, 668 ; 
this voL, ii, 159). Electrodes coated with antimony can retain lead 
when the concentration of the latter in the electrolyte is 2 g. per litre. 
Stannic chloride is reduced during the deposition of tin when the 
potential difference is 320 millivolts or more ; antimony catalyses the 
reaction. The complex formed by adding hydrofluoric acid to an 
antimonious solution which has been oxidised by potassium chlorate 
is partly reduced on the passage of the current. This does not 
occur when potassium dicinomate is used as the oxidising agent, 
[Of. E., July 24th,] S.K.T. 

Calo3xtel Electrodes. 6, J. SoHOLnEKBEBOEB {Ind. En<g. 
Ghm.^ 1925, 17, 649)*— A satisfactory calomel electrode may be 
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made from a separating funnel by removing the stopcock, fusing 
on a length of glass tubing, inserting an inner tube projecting into 
the body of the funnel, and out through the stem. In this is placed 
the potassium chloride and the tube is jointed to the stem and 
plugged with a ground-in rod. This stopper is lightly pressed upon 
when the cork is inserted in the funnel. Calomel and mercury arc 
placed in the funnel and contact with the mercury is established by 
means of a bent tube in the cork. [Cf. B,, July 24th.] D. 6. H. 

Calomel Half Cells for Industrial Hydrogen-ion Measure- 
ments. H, C. Parker and C. A. Dannerth {Ind. Eng, Ghem., 
1925, 17, 637 — 639). — ^Four easily controlled types of cells are 
described, the first for laboratory use with a ground glass joint 
sealed with mercury, -the second a flow type with porous cup, the 
third a combined hydrogen electrode and calomel half cell, and the 
fourth a rugged industrial half cell entirely surrounded with bakelito 
casing. [Cf . B., July 24th.] D. G, H. 

Salt Error of Cresol-red. W. D. Ramagb and R. 0. Miller 
(J. Amer. Chem. /Soc., 1925, 47, 1230 — 1235). — ^The salt error of 
cresol-red in solutions containing 5 to 35 parts per 1000 of sea- 
salts has been determined from a comparison of the Sdrensen values 
of samples of sea-water of known salinity as determined by electro- 
metric and colorimetric methods using this indicator. The correc- 
tion to be applied to the colorimetric determinations over the range 
of salinity indicated varies from — 0*11 to —0*27 Sdrensen unit. 

J. S. C. 

Detection and Determination of Chloride, Bromide, and 
Thiocyanate in the Presence of Cyanide. E. Sohulek (Z, 
ami, Chem,, 1925, 66, 169). — ^The priority of Polstorff and Meyer’s 
formaldehyde method (A., 1912, ii, 988) is acknowledged, but 
priority is claimed for the boric acid method previously described 
(this vol., ii, 432), A. R. P. 

Determination of Iodide. E. Schulbk {Z, anal, Chem,, 1925, 
66, 161 — 169). — ^The methods of Winkler (A., 1916, ii, 109) and of 
Bugarszky and Horvdth (A., 1909, ii, 932) for the determination of 
iodide in the presence of chloride and bromide have been modified 
so that the whole operation can be conducted at the ordinary 
temperature. When much iodide is present together with bromide, 
the very faintly acid solution is treated with chlorine water until 
bromine begins to be displaced, and the liberated bromine is removed 
by addition of a 5% solution of phenol. The iodate formed is 
determined iodometricaUy after addition of potassium iodide and 
phosphoric acid. If only a small amount of iodide is present 
bromine water or alkali hypobromite may be used for the oxidation. 
The presence of magnesium or calcium salts interferes with the 
reaction. [Cf. B,, 1925, 543.] • A. R. P. 

Action of Some Oxidising Agents on Sulphate and its 
Wolnmetric] Determination with Iodate. W, S. HbkbbixsOn 
Chem, See,, 1926, 47, 1319— 1325 ; cf. J, Ind, Eng, Chem^, 
1922, 14, 1162).— Previous work is continued. The amoxmts of 
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bromate and dichromate are less than those required for the complete 
conversion of sulphite into sulphate. This is probably due to the 
formation of some .dithionic acid which resists further oxidation, 
lodate completely oxidises to sulphate, and this fact permits of the 
accurate determination of sulphites by this oxidant. Solutions of 
potassium iodate maintain their concentration over indefinite 
periods of time. An electrometric method of end-point determin- 
ation may be used for the determination of sulphites in coloured 
solutions. J. S, C. 

Nessler’s Reagent Without Potassium Iodide. L. W. 

Winkler {Z. Unters, Nahr. Genussm,, 1925, 49, 163 — 165). — -The 
modified reagent is prepared by dissolving mercuric iodide in a 
solution containing potassium bromide and sodium hydroxide, 
preferably made with tap-water of medium hardness. With 
natural waters, the reagent may cause some precipitation. To 
prevent this, use is made of a second solution containing sodium 
potassium tartrate and sodium hydroxide in which mercuric iodide 
is dissolved. A. G. P. 

lodometric Methods Depending on the Formation and 
Determination of Cyanogen Iodide. III. R. Lano (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1925, 142, 280 — 298; cf. below). — The method is extended 
to the determination of hydrazine and hydroxylamine (separately 
or together), selenium, hydrogen peroxide, cyanides, thiocyanates, 
and ferrocyanides. The" last three may be determined in the 
presence of each other. L. J. H. 

Determination of Oxides of Nitrogen (except Nitrous Oxide) 
in Small Concentration in the Products of Combustion of 
Coal Gas and in Air. A. G. Francis and A. T. Parsons {Analyst, 
1925, 50, 262 — ^272).- — ^The absorption of oxides of nitrogen in large 
volumes of air and products of combustion by solutions of sodium 
hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide (Allison, Parker, and Jones, XJ.S. 
Bur, Mines, Tech. Paper 249) leads to formation of nitrite. Oxi- 
dation is complete when the gases are shaken in a closed bottle with 
acidified hydrogen peroxide for 3 hrs. Proportions of less than I 
in 10^ are determined by passing a measured volume of gases through 
tubes immersed in liquid air, and treating the condensate with the 
same hydrogen peroxide mixture. The normal proportion of nitric 
oxide in the air was found to be 1 — 2 in 10®, falling to 0-3 after heavy 
rain, and rising to 15 — 16 during fog. S. I. L. 

lodometric Methods Depending on the Formation and 
Determination of Cyanogen Iodide. II. R. Lano (Z. merg. 
Ckem,y 1925, 142, 229 — ^256).— Previous work (A., 1922, ii, 782) is 
extended by the use of iodine monochloride and hypoiodous acid as 
oxidising agents, the iodine liberated being determined by titration 
with potassium iodate in acid solution in the presence of a cyanide. 
Antimony, arsenic^ copper, and iron, or mixtures of the last three 
together, may be titrated in this way. The modifications necessary 
in the presence of other heavy metals, both for these reactions and 
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in. the direct detennination of iodide^ are described, but the details 
are too numerous for abstraction, L. J. H. 

Theory of the Titration of Boric Acid. M. OikrtoyA and 
K. Saitdbra {Ohem. Listy, 1926, 19 , 179—182). — Boric acid may bo 
titrated accurately with sodium hydroxide in the presence of a 
saturated solution of certain inorganic salts, such as calcium or 
lithium chloride, which are strong dehydrating agents, as is also 
glycerol, which is commonly added to the solution in order to increase 
the strength of the acid. This action appears therefore to bo duo 
to the dehydration of boric acid and not to the formation of com- 
plexes. A, R. P. 

Determination of Boric Acid in Presence of Aluminium, 
Iron, or Chromium Salts, H. Fxtnk and H. Winter (Z* anorg. 
Ghem.i 1925, 142 , 257 — ^268). — ^The removal of aluminium, chrom- 
ium, or iron is necessary before boric acid can be determined by the 
method of Rosenbladt and Gooch (A., 1887, ii, 299), but precipi- 
tation with alkali carries down some boron which cannot be removed. 
A successful separation is obtained if iron be precipitated as phosphate 
from slightly acid solution, and chromium is precipitated as hydroxide 
by the addition of iodide and iodate. Both methods are satis- 
factory for aluminium. L. J, H. 

Apparatus for Determining Carbon Dioxide. W. W. Reed 
{Ghem. and Ind., 1925, 44 , 422). — In place of washing out the carbon 
dioxide by aspirating air through the apparatus, the gas is with- 
drawn by suction from the bottom of the flask, the calcium chloride 
tube being sealed to another tube, the height of which above the 
licjuid is adjustable. R. B. 

Determination of Dissolved Carbon Dioxide. R. Legendre 
{Gomft. rend.y 1926, 180 , 1527’ — 1529). — ^A critical account of various 
methods of determination of dissolved carbon dioxide (of. Winkler, 
A., 1904, ii, 215; 1912, ii, 1210; Haas, A., 1917, i, 433; Osterhout 
and Haas, A., 1918, ii, 24; Hall, A., 1923, ii, 607; Shipley and 
McHaflGie, A., 1923, ii, 649; Lehmann and Reuse, A., 1923, ii, 697; 
Spoehr and McGee, A., 1924, ii, 275). In comparing the dissolved 
carbon dioxide content of diSerent liquids it is of value to find the 
amount of alkali necessary to lower the hydrogen-ion concentration 
to a fixed level. The method of comparison chosen is that of passing 
air through the different samples of water maintained at a definite 
hydrogen-ion concentration and determining the amount of carbon 
dioxide carried over. This method is of use in analysing biological 
fluids and waters, and in investigating the respiratory exchange of 
aquatic ammals. L. P. H. 

Separate Determination of Potassium and Sodium in 
Urine. 0. VON Dehn.— (S ee i, 855.) 

Quantitative Variations of Homogeneous IWixtures of Two 
Salts and a New Indirect Method of Quantitative Analysis. 
G. CbMmm 1925, 15, 123—136), — A, method 

is described for calculating from the titre of a solution containing 
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two salts, such as sodium and potassium chlorides, the proportions 
of the two in the mixture. ^-Solutions of sodium and potassium 
chlorides contain respectively 58*46 g. and 74*56 g, of the salt per 
litre, and replacement of 0*1 c.c. of J^-sodium chloride by 0*1 c.c. of 
jV-potassium chloride decreases the amount of sodium chloride 
present by 0*006846 g., increases that of potassium chloride by 
0*007466 g., and increases the sum of the two by 0*00161 g. ; these 
quantities may be regarded as the common ^fEerences of three 
arithmetic progressions. Thus, if 63*29 g. of the mixed chlorides per 
litre are found to give a -^-solution, the corresponding terms in 
these progressions will be in position 3001, since (63*29 — ^58*46)/ 
0*00161+1=3001* The amount of sodium chloride in 63*29 g* of 
the mixture is hence 68*46 — (3000x0*006846)=40*922 g., and that 
of the potassium chloride, 3000x0*007466=22-368 g. T. H. P* 

Nephelometric Determination of Calcium and Magnesium. 
L. Bjuss. — (See i, 852.) 

Deteraxiination of Small Quantities of Magnesium as 
Magnesium Ammonium Phosphate in Presence of Much 
Aluminium. G. Janbee, E. Wendehoest, and B. Webee { Z , 
anorg, Chem,, 1926, 142, 329 — ^334). — Contrary to Hahn (this voL, 
ii, 69), magnesium may be accurately determined as magnesium 
ammonium phosphate in presence of large quantities of aluminium 
(held in solution by tartaric acid), but the precipitate requires 
several days to form. L. J. H. 

Quadrivalent Lead. [Determination of Lead and Sulphur.] 
J. Stbbba-Boehm and M. AtjeesbebgeovI. — (See ii, 699.) 

Simultaneous Electrol 3 rtic Determination of Copper and 
Lead. H, Biltz (J?er., 1926, 58, [B], 913— 914).— Difficulties arise 
in the simultaneous anodic deposition of lead dioxide and cathodic 
separation of copper from solutions of the metals in nitric acid 
owing to the solvent action of nitrous acid on the dioxide. They 
may be overcome by electrolysing initially in moderately concen- 
trated acid solution to which carbamide is added previously to 
dilution for completion of electrolysis; the process is continued until 
the copper has been deposited completely* H. W* 

Qualitative Tests for Copper, Iron, and Cobalt. M. L. 
Nichols and S. R. Coopeb {J. Amer, Gh&m. Soc,^ 1926, 47, 1268 — 
1270). — ^Aqueous solutions of copper, iron, and cohalt salts give 
respectively brown, green, and orange-red precipitates (or colorations 
if in very dilute solution) with aqueous solutions of dinitroso- 
resorcinol. In neutral solution the reagent is capable of detecting 
0*0040 mg, of copper, 0*0035 mg. of iron, and 0*0033 mg. of cobalt 
in 1 c.c. of solution. In dilute acid solution, the sensitiveness of the 
tests for cobalt and iron is increased by addition of sodium acetate. 
When testing for cobalt in presence of an excess of nickel, the oon-^ 
centratilon of the latter should be iSrst reduced by treatment with 
dimethylglyoxime. J.S.O; 
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Titration of Mercury with Potassium Cyanide and Jellinek’s 
Titration of Weakly Dissociated Salts. E. Rupp [with W. 
Wegner and P. Maihs] (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1925, 144, 313 — 318). — 
The statements of Jellinek and Krebs (A., 1923, ii, 871) and of 
Jellinek and Ktihn (A., 1924, h, 695) that titration of mercuric 
chloride with potassium cyanide using phenolphthalein as indicator 
gives results that are 3% too low is shown to be erroneous provided 
that the cyanide used is pure, i.e., that its cyanogen contents calcu- 
lated from the argentometric and acidimetric titrations are nearly 
identical. The low results obtained by Jellinek are ascribed to the 
presence of free alkali in the cyanide, but correct results may be 
obtained with this impure cyanide if the mercuric chloride solution 
is added to an excess of the cyanide solution and the excess then 
titrated with hydrochloric acid and methyl-orange, or if the cyanide 
is first rendered neutral to methyl-orange with dilute sulphuric acid. 
Mercuric chloride may also be determined accurately by addition of 
dilute hydrocyanic acid to the neutral solution until the liquid has 
a slight odour, followed by titration of the liberated hydrochloric 
acid with standard alkali and methyl-orange. The titration of lead 
nitrate with trisodium arsenite (Jellinek and Kiihn, loc. cit.) and of 
ferric chloride with thiosulphate (Jellinek and Vinogradov, A., 
1924, ii, 703) both ^ve variable results depending on the concen- 
trations of the reacting substances, A. R. P. 

Potentioinetric Determination of Cerium. 0. ToMifiEK 
(JSec. trm, chim,, 1925, 44, 410~-416). — ^A simple potentiometric 
method for the determination of tervalent cerium consists in the 
oxidation of the cerous sulphate or chloride in a very concentrated 
solution of potassium carbonate, in an oxygen-free atmosphere, by 
titration with potassium ferricyanide solution. About three-quarters 
of the amount of 0*05 or O-liV'-ferricyanide solution necessary for the 
reaction, 

is added to the cerium solution, carbon dioxide passed in until all air 
is expelled, and potassium carbonate added with continual stirring 
until the mixture contains 35% of carbonate. The titration is then 
completed in the manner described by Kolthoff and Tomicek (ibid., 
1924, 43, 775). The sensitivity of the titration is unaltered by the 
presence of ferric iron, thorium or other cerite earths, and since 
ferrous iron is more easily oxidised than the tervalent cerium the 
method permits the simultaneous determination of both metals. 
The results are accurate to ±0-2%. J, W, B. 

Volrimetric Determination of Cerium. J. StSirba-Boehm 
and V. Matula (Bee, trav, cUm,, 1925, 44, 400—409).-— To obtain 
satisfactory results for the determination of cerium in the presence 
of thorium and other rare earths the experimental conditions fully 
described in the original must be followed exactly. The earths, in 
the form of sulphates or chlorides, are dissolved in cold water, and 
a Chiton of potassium persulphate is added, followed by sodium 
hydroxide until the hydro^des just begin to be precipitated, then 
onodmp of phenolphthalein, and again sodium hydroxide in excess. 
Sumcient base must be present to neutralise the sulphuric acid 
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formed by the reaction, IL2S208+H20=K2S04+H2S04+0, a 
slight excess not being objectionable. The solution is boiled for 
25 min., cooled, and potassium iodide and hydrochloric acid are 
added. With gentle mixing, the precipitated hydroxides dissolve, 
and the liberated iodine is titrated with N /40-thiosulphate solution. 
This yields an approximate result (±2% of the actual cerium con- 
tent), and exact results may now be obtained by using 1*5 — 2 g, of 
potassium persulphate (and the appropriate quantity of sodium 
hydroxide) for each gram of cerium present and regulating the 
period of ebullition according to the cerium content. When the 
cerium content is greater than 25% the sample should first be diluted 
with a small quantity of rare earth sulphates free from cerium. 
The results are accurate to ±0*16% and the method is applied to 
the analysis of several cerium ores. Iron may be determined 
iodometrically in the presence of cerium if the oxidation be carried 
out by means of chlorine water in dilute hydrochloric acid solution. 
[Of. B., July 24th.] J. W. B. 


Analytical Chemistry of Indium. J. HeyrovskY (Chem* 
lAstyy 1925, 19, 168 — 172). — ^Indium may be deposited from acid or 
alkahne solutions on a dropping mercury cathode. The reaction is 
reversible and requires a cathodic potential of —0*503 volt for the 
deposition of the metal from a molar solution. The method will 
detect indium in a solution containing as little as 0*01 mg. of metal 
in 25 c.c. Indiuni salts yield with excess of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solutions of true salts of an acid derived from indium 
sesquioxide, but the salts are progressively hydrolysed on kee|ung 
until the solution contains less than 0*25 X 10"^ g.-equivalent of 
indium in true solution in .N'-sodium hydroxide. The ionic decom- 
position product of an alkaline solution of a freshly-prepared speci- 
men of indium hydroxide is 10"^^ and of an acid solution of an aged 
specimen 0*25 x A. R. P. 

Separation of Gallium from Aluminium and Iron. R, 
Frioke (2. anorg, Ghem.^ 1925, 144, 267—268). — Gallixim is not 
conveniently separated from large amounts of iron or aluminium 
by precipitating the latter with excess of ammonium hydroxide, 
but the method may be used when the gallium is nearly pure. 

A, G. 

Coloribietric Determination of Small Amounts of Iron* 
W. B. Walker {Analyst, 1925, 50, 279—283). — ^In the thiocyanate 
method, the use of nitric acid containing nitrous acid is recommended 
to ensure rapid oxidation of all ferrous compounds, nitrous acid being 
then oxidised by hydrogen peroxide before addition of thiocyanate. 
Since phosphate interfere, the ferrocyanide method is to be pre- 
ferred ; nitrous acid should be removed by boiling before addition of 
the ferrocyanide. S. I. L. 

Electrometric Titration in the Itetermination of Ferrous 
and Ferric Iron in Magnetites. H. R. Alam (J. S. Afr. Cbm. 
Inst., 1925, 8, 7—10). — ^The direct determination of ferric iron is 
parried out by running a slight excess of standard stannous chloride 
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solution into the almost boiling ferric iron solution, and titrating 
back TOth dichromate or iodine. If diohromate is used, the end- 
point is determined electrometrioally, and the back titration may- 
be continued to determine the total iron, there being two sharp rises 
of potential, the jSrst when the excess of stannous chloride has been 
oxidised, and the second when the iron is completely oxidised. Back 
titration with iodine is simpler, but in this case the electrometric 
method has no advantage over the use of starch as indicator. The 
total iron may also be determined in the solution used for the ferrous 
iron, for after the determination of the latter with dichromate, 
titration with stannous chloride may be carried out as above. 
Titanium in solution does not affect the reduction of iron by stannous 
chloride. B. P, 

Colorimetric Determination of Molybdenum. E. Wrkde- 
HORST {Z, anorg. CTiem., 1925, 144, 319 — 320). — ^Hydrogen sulphide 
is passed into the ammoniacal molybdate solution, which is then 
acidified and the precipitate collected and roasted to oxide. This is 
dissolved in ammonia, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue dissolved in a known volume of water. An ahquot part of the 
solution is treated with a quantity of 6% glycerol solution saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide ; -sulphuric acid is then added drop by 
drop until the yellow colour reaches its maximum intensity. The 
colour is compared in a colorimeter with that of ,a standard solution 
of molybdenum trioxide treated in a similar manner. A. R. P. 

Separation of Molybdenum from Vanadium as Sulphide. 
A. E. Stobpel, C. E. Sibener, and P. H. M.-P. Brintok ( Chem , 
NewSf^ 1925, 130, 353 — ^365). — ^Precipitation of molybdenum as 
sulphide in a sulphuric acid solution containing vanadium gives 
good results if the cold solution is saturated with hydrogen sulphide 
and then heated under pressure. The precipitate contains a few 
tenths of a mg. of vanadium, but a similar quantity of molybdenum 
fails to precipitate, so that there is a compensation of errors. If an 
ammoniacal solution of molybdic and vanadic acids issaturated with 
hydrogen sulphide and then treated with 2—3 g. of tartaric acid and 
hydrochloric acid until acid, all the molybdenum is precipitated as 
sulphide, retaining, however, 1 — 1-5 mg. of vanadium, which may be 
removed by reprecipitation. A. R. P. 

Determination and Separation of Rarer Metals from other 
Metals. V. Separation of Zirconium and Hafnium from 
Titanium, Cerium, and Thorium. L, Moser and R. Lessiho 
{Monatsh., 1924, 45, 323 — 337), — Zirconium sialts are precipitated 
by sodium arsenate from bofliiig hydrochloric acid solutions as a 
hydrated normal arsenate, Zr3( ASO4L whilst from strong nitric acid 
solutions a zirconyl salt, ZrO-Hi^O^, is obtained which is more 
easily filtered. Fractional precipitation of a commercial pure’* 
zdreonium preparation, by the latter method, gave fractions in which 
the equiv^ent of the metal varied from 98*68 to 90*56, which shows 
that h af ni um , is precipitated with zirooxnum and that its arsenate is 
still less soluble than that of zirconium. Conditions have been 
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worked out and tested in detail for the use of this precipitation of 
zirconium as arsenate in separating it from titanium, cerium, and 
thorium. In presence of titanium and cerium, an excess of 
hydrogen peroxide must be present to ensure their conversion into 
pertitanio acid and cerous salts respectively. The separation from 
thorium is satisfactory only when the acidity of the solution is 
adjusted within a narrow range near IdSiV-nitric acid. 

G. M. B. 

Precipitation of Gold and Silver by Metallic Sulphides. 
[Detection of Traces of Gold and Silver in Solution.] A. 
Steigmann {Chem.-Ztg,, 1925, 49, 423).— For the detection of traces 
of gold in a solution, hydrogen peroxide is added followed by 
solutions containing (a) sodium sulphite and “metol ” and (6) 
sodium sulphite and silver nitrate. The characteristic colour of 
the colloidal solution of silver obtained from the reagents added is 
considerably modified by the presence of gold and the colour also 
develops much more rapidly. Traces of silver may be detected in a 
solution by the same process, except that the silver nitrate in the 
reagents is replaced by mercuric chloride. A. R. P. 

Elementary Analysis of Organic Substances by Com- 
bustion with Copper Oxide in a Vacuum. J. Sv^ida and 0. 
Pkooke {Ghem, Listy, 1925, 19, 163 — 167). — ^A small quantity of the 
substance is introduced in a small platinum boat into a hard glass 
combustion tube one end of which is packed with copper oxide wire. 
The tube is then fihed with alternate layers of copper oxide and 
reduced copper obtained from copper oxide wire and finally each 
end of the tube is plugged with copper gauze. After weighing, the 
whole is introduced into a silica tube, which is then coimected by 
well fitting stoppers and stopcocks to a manometer, a drying tube 
containing phosphorus pentoxide, and a Sprengel vacuum pump. 
After evacuation, the tube is heated at 760 — -800° in an electric 
furnace and the gases evolved (carbon dioxide and nitrogen) are 
withdrawn into a eudiometer for analysis. Hydrogen is determined 
from the loss in weight of the glass combustion tube and its contents 
after making allowance for the oxygen required for the combustion 
of the carbon and for the weight of the substance. A. R. P. 

Proving Identity of Two Organic Compounds. E. Mtjbmann 
(Oesterr. Ghem.-Ztg., 1925, 28, 86 — 87). — ^Where very small quantities 
only are available, the m. p. and behaviour towards a large number 
of solvents are compared for the substance under examination and 
the substance with which it is suspected to be identical. Figures 
are allotted to the behaviour with each solvent, and the succession 
of these is usually sufficient to prove identity or otherwise. 

S. I. L. 

Determination of Alcohol. M. IMabtini and A. Nottkesson 
(Artn, Falsif.y 1925, 18, 235 — ^237).— The alcohol is distilled into an 
oxidising potassium dichromate solution, the excess of dichromate 
reduced by potassium iodide, and the liberated iodine titrated with 
sodium thiosulphate solution. [Cf. JB., 1926, 620.] D. G. H. 
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Micro Determination of Sugar or Reducing Substance in 
Blood. L. Lobbbb. — (See i, 862.) 

Determination of a-CeUulose. C. G. Schwalbe {Papier^ 
Fabr., 1926, 23, 232— 233).— A discussion of Jentgen's method 
(Kumtstoffe, 1911, 1, 166) and various modifications, e,g^ washing 
with sodium hydroxide solution after draining off the first filtrate 
and the prolongation of the time of treatment. Mechanical kneading 
is not recommended. [Gf. J5,, 1925, 539.] J. F. B. 

Determination of Pentosan. F. W. Klingstedt {Z, anah 
Chem,^ 1925, 66, 129 — 160). — ^All carbohydrates and vegetable 
substances that give hexoses on hydrolysis yield, on distillation with 
12% hydrochloric acid, hydroxjrmethylfurfuraldehyde and probably 
also other compounds which form condensation products with 
phloroglucinol, so that under certain conditions the determination 
of pentosans by this method will give very erroneous results. The 
solubilities of the phloroglucides of furfuraldehyde and its derivatives 
in alcohol vary considerably ; thus the- methylfirrfuraldehyde com- 
pound is readily soluble in warm alcohol, even after it has been dried 
for 8 hours, whilst the furfuraldehyde compound is insoluble after 
drying, hut slightly soluble when moist. Hydrox 3 nnethylf urf urakle- 
hyde and 5-difuryldimethyl ether compounds are almost completely 
soluble in alcohol when moist, but less soluble when dried. Extraction 
of a mixed condensation product with alcohol, however, and calcula- 
tion of the insoluble residue to pentosan invariably yields high results, 
whether the condensation is carried out at the ordinary temperature 
or in a warm solution and whether the product is dried or not before 
extraction. Fairly correct results for pentosan may be obtained by 
a careful regulation of the distillation, not more than about 160 — • 
180 c.c. being collected. When all the furfuraldehyde has distilled, 
the distillate gives no further green precipitate with a hydrochloric 
acid solution of phloroglucinol. The condensation should be carried 
out in cold solutions and the moist precipitate extracted with alcohol. 
The residue gives the minimum amount of pentosan in the substance 
tested. [CJf. J5., Afig. 7th.] A. R. P. 

Colorimetric Determination of Acetone in Urine. M. H. P. 
SiTSEN. — (See i, 865. ) 

l>etermination cff Urea in Blood, etc. P. B. Rehbebo, also 
G* Y Boio and K, Hblmholz, (See i, 863.) 

Jafie’s Reaction for Creatinine. II. Efiect of Substi- 
tution in the Creatinine Molecule and a possible Formula 
for the Red Tautomeride. I. Gbebnwaxd.— (S ee i, 889.) 

Standard Solution for Sahli*s Btemometer. A. K. J. 
KpUHABS.^ — (See i, 851.) 

D^rmination of XanthrophylL F. M. Sohebtz.— (See i, 
■871.) ■ , 
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Excitation Maxima for Spectrall Lines in the Striae of the 
Positive Column of Hydrogen. E. Lau (Ami, Physik, 1925, 
[iv], 77, 183 — 194).--TSpeotrophotometric records have been obtained 
of the distribution of light-intensity arising from the emission 
of single lines at various positions in the striae of the positive 
column in a hydrogen discharge tube. Similar data have been 
obtained for the continuous spectrum. An ingenious device was 
employed to maintain a constant pressure in the stream of hydrogen. 
The Balmer series lines, Ha, Hp, Hy, are most intense at different 
points in the striation. The most important lines in the Fulcher 
band spectrum, 6430, 6327, 6224, 6121, 6018, and 5656, 5548, 
5420, 5302, occur most strongly at different places. The shortest 
wave-lengths in a band system, e.gr., 6018 and 5302, correspond 
with the smallest electron- velocities. The maximum . of the con- 
tinuous spectrum occurs at the same place for all wave-lengths 
betweem 4000 and 5000 A. The positions of maximum intensity 
for series lines are reversed when strise with a lower potential drop 
are investigated. The probable change of the electron velocity 
within a striation is only 1 volt. This may mean an acceleration 
or a retardation according to the type of striation. 

The small electron velocity is regarded as due to collisions of 
electrons with hydrogen molecules. The energy resulting from the 
loss in velocity reappears as the continuous radiation, which is 
thus ascribed to a purely collisional mechanism. In the Balmer 
series and in the continuum, there are two excitation maxima in 
a double striation, but there is only one maximum for the Fulcher 
bands. In the first striation from the cathode, whether it be 
single or double, the lines of the Balmer series (especially Ha and 
Hp) are much weakened near the cathode. There is no evidence 
of electrons existing in the positive column with velocities greater 
than those of the exciting electrons. (Of. Seeliger and Okubo, 
Phy$ikah Z., 1924, 25, 337, who found it necessary to assume that 
a current of faster electrons traverses the striation.) R. A. M. 

Hydrogen Speotrom of Constant Frequency-difference. 
J. W. NiOHonsoK (Month, Not, Roy, Astr, 8oc,, 1925, 85, 656— 
659). — ^Among the lines of the secondary spectrum of hydrogen 
showing a normal Zeeman effect, and therefore probably of atomic 
ori^, a number may be picked out between 3732^25 md 4966’98 A. 
which have an approximately constant wave-number difference of 
1313. Another large group nearer the red end has a wave-number 
difference which is nearly the same, namely, 1300. The lines of 
these two ^ups, which have certain members in common, are 
also most cn^cteristically unaffected by the presence of helium^. 
They appear to belong to a series spectrum nearer to the neon 

VOL. OXXVHI, ii. 26 
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to tke helium type, and they show a ceit/ain resemblance to the 
nebular and to the Wolf-Eayet spectra. Another class of lines 
previously described (this vol., ii, 468), which show no Zeeman 
efEeot, form widely separated bands of molecular origin. M. S. B. 

Hydrogen-like Spectra from the Point of Viewvpf the 
Polarisahility of the Atom-core. E. Schrobingbe {Ann. 
PhysiJc, 1925, [iv], 77, 43— 70).— The polarisahility of the core of 
atoms of noble gases has been calculated for the d-, and /-series. 
It is fairly constant within a series ; in many bases it is accurately 
so. In the same spectrum, the variation from series to series is 
usually in the sense that the constant polarisahility for one series 
is a multiple of that of another series. Tl^e polarisahility of the 
core in outer orbit series may be accepted as fairly constant. 
Evidence is brought forward showing that the outer orbits of lithium 
and sodium are weakly bound. The remarkable disturbance of 
the Bergmann Series for Ain can be explained on the basis of a 
very great polarisahility for exciting frequencies which are smaller 
than the resonance frequency, and a negative polarisahility for 
frequencies greater than the resonance frequency. This explanation 
is tentatively extended to the arc spectra of the alkaline earths. 
All calculations are based on whole number impulse quanta and an 
attempt is made to state the case for and against this method of 
treatment. R. A. M. 

Structure of the Band Spectrum of Helium. Ill, The 
Doublet Bands. W. E. OtTEns and R. G. Loeq (Proc. Moy. 
Soc.^ 1925, A, 108, 513 — 641; cf. A., 1923, ii, 361).— New data of 
the doublet bands of helium, which are unique in conforming to a 
line-series law, have been secured, extending the main series to the 
eighth member, and their structure has been studied in detail. 
Previous difficulties of interpretation have been to a large degree 
overcome. New and much more accurate values of the molecular 
moments of inertia and separation of the nuclei have been obtained. 
Support is afforded to Lenz’s suggestion {VerK d. Phys. Oe$., 1919, 
21, 632) that the structure of the helium molecule may be related 
to that of the hydrogen molecule. light is thrown on the nature 
of the perturbations occurring in two of the bands. The second 
series of doublets is re-examined, and, although the data are much 
less extensive, the results of the analysis are closely similar to 
those obtained from the main series. It is concluded that the 
two series must originate from the same molecule, but a different 
radiating electron. L. E. G. 

Ch^acteristic X-Rays from Lithium. G. K. Rollefson 
(P%ysip(d Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 740 — ^746).— By photoelectrioal deter- 
mination, values for radiation and ionisation potentials of lithium 
are, respectively, 39-2, 43-07, 46-0 volts and 48*4 volts. Extension 
of the Moseley curve for the Ea lines gives* on interpolation, the 
following wave-lengths: lithium, 286-5 A; beryllium, 132-8; 
boron, 74-4; carbon, 49-0; nitrogen, 33-2; oxygen, 244; fluorine, 
18-6; neon, MS A. A.A.E. 
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Fiirtlier Spectra Associated with Ceirbon. E». C. Johnsok 
(Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1925, A, 108, 343 — 355), — ^The spectra associated 
with carbon, which are developed in vacuum tubes containing 
helium and a trace of carbon, have been studied in the ultra-violet. 
A number of new faint lines are recorded in the region 4000 — 
2400 A., but it has not been found possible to deduce any general 
laws governing the alteration of the intensity distribution caused 
by helium. Several new members of the Comet Tail bands are 
recorded in the near ultra-violet, and a new spectrum is described 
which is associated with these bands, and is of similar structure, 
but degraded in the opposite direction. The new bands lie between 
4235 and 3314 A. Their presence in the cometary spectrum is 
uncertain. The negative carbon bands were well developed in 
the same tube, and have been remeasured and arranged in series. 

S. B. 

Origin of the Auroral Green Line 5577 A. , and other Spectra 
Associated with the Aurora Borealis. J. C. MoLennak and 
G. M. Sheum {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 501— ‘512). — ^In studying 
the effect of large admixtures of helium or of neon on the spec tom 
of oxygen, a hitherto unknown line, of wave-length 5577*35±0*15 A., 
has been photographed ; it is very sharp and is subject to great 
fluctuations in intensity. Evidence is produced to prove that this 
line is identical with the auroral green line X=5577*350±0*005 A. 
This line is attributed to some hitherto unknown spectrum of oxygen, 
and is not a limiting member of the ordinary band spectrum of 
this substance. It has been observed faintly in highly-purified 
oxygen when using currents of high density. Helium has been 
used to bring out the bands of nitrogen (cf. Merton and Pilley, 
this voL, ii, 333) with an intensity distribution similar to that 
found in the aurora. The possibility of metastable helium acting 
as the exciting agent in the auroral spectrum is discussed. L. F. G. 

Resonance Lines of Neon. G. Hebtz {Z, Physik, 1925, 32, 
933 — 939). — ^The spectrum of a low-voltage arc in neon was photo- 
graphed in a vacuum grating spectrograph and two strong lines 
were found at 735*7 and 743*5 A, Their difference in frequency 
agrees with the difference of the terms 1^2 and and are the 
combinations of these terms with the ground term. They are 
resonance lines. The two ionisation potentials of neon are 21*47 
and 21*57 volts, in agreement with the value 21*5 obtained by the 
electron impact method. E. B. L. 

Spectrum of Sodium at Low Voltages. F. H. Newmaf {PML 
Mag.^ 1925, [vi], 50, 165 — 173), — The sodium low- voltage spectrum 
was determined in a three-electrode discharge tube in which sodium 
vapour was subjected to electron bombardment by electrons 
emitted from a heated tungsten wire cathode, and accelerated by a 
potential difference applied between the grid and cathode. On 
the basis of Bohr’s theory of atomic structure, it is shown that 
by bombarding the vapour by electrons of increasing ener^, lines 
of the arc spectrum should be emitted by the permitted inter- 

26—2 
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orbital transfers, np to an electron energy of 6*12 volts, at which 
value the whole of the arc spectrum should appear. Photographic 
observations showed the development of the spectrum in the order 
of the potentials predicted by theory. At 2-2 volts, waveJengths 
5896 and 5890 A. only appear. At 4*0 volts, the lines 3303 and 
3302 A. are excited, and the lines 6161, 6154, and 6688 , 5683 A. 
are emitted at 4*4 and 4*6 volts, respectively. P. G. T. 

Spectra of Doubly and Trebly Ionised Phosphorus. M. 0. 
Sabtmarsh {Proc. Roy, >Soc., 1925, A, 108, 332 — 343). — Observations 
have been made on the spectrum of phosphorus from a vacuum 
tube containing the vapour of yellow phosphorus and a variable 
amount of hydrogen, excited by a condensed discharge with and 
without seU-induotion. By making use of the intensity changes 
with alteration of the discharge, the lines corresponding with the 
different states of ionisation have been selected. The series system 
of doubly ionised phosphorus, III, is a doublet system, in accordance 
with the spectroscopic displacement law. Approximate values of 
the various series terms have been obtained. Three members of 
the triplet series of trebly-ionised phosphonis have been identified. 
It has now been observed that, for three groups of elements, the 
sharp terms are greater than the diffuse terms with the same 
Rydberg numbers for the neutral and singly ionised atom, but 
smaller for the doubly and trebly ionised atom. S. B. 

intensity Relations of Triplet Components of the Alkaline 
Earths and Spark Doublets of Calcium. H, B, Doroblo 
{Physica, 1924, 4, 281—286; of. A., 1924, ii, 282; Burger and 
DorgelOj^Z. Phyaik, 1924, 23, 258).— Rules previously given are 
confirmed. The intensity ratio for the triplets pa and is 5 : 3 : 1, 
for the triplet 7:5: 3. The spark doublet of the principal and 
sharp series of calcium has the same ratio (2 : 1 ) as the arc doublet 
of the alkali metals. The complex spark doublet Itt — 2§ of calcium 
gave the same value as the complex arc doublet of caesium. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Structure of the Spectrum of Scandium. IL M. A. 
CataiAn (AmZ. Fia. Qulm., 1924, 22, 497—605; of, A., 1923, ii, 
104) .-pA revision of the classification of the terms of the spectrum 
of ionised scandium. Two new multiplets are given. The selection 
principle as modified by Laporte (A., 1924, ii, 364) is valid for this 
spectrum. G. W. B. 

Reported ^^4 Line in the X-Ray Spectra of Molybdenum 
and Palladium. S. K. AiiLISOST (Nature, 1925, 115, 978— 
979) .-^No evidence has been obtained, in the case of molybdenum, 
fcs: the existence of the line described hy Leide (this vol., ii, 
in the region hi which it should occur, a discon- 
tmmW in general radiation always appeared, due to the absom- 
tmn by ^the target of its own radiation. It is possible that the 
effect might be imstaken for a faint line on the short wave-length 
side of the y line. A* A. E. 
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Stages in the Excitation of the Spectra of Cadmimn. A. E. 
Rtjabk and R. L, Chenattlt (J. Opt. Soo. Amer., 1925, 10, 653 — 
659).— Errors may be introduced into the determination of the 
energy of electron impact required for the excitation of a spectrum 
line, by the occurrence of successive impacts upon a given atom. 
Tables giving the appearance voltages of lines should therefore be 
accompanied by data of the current densities at which the observ- 
ations were made* Such observations are supplied for the cadmium 
lines developed in a three-electrode tube with applied voltages of 
8 — 65 volts* S. B* 

Nature of the Iodine Line 2062 A. L. A. Txjriteb. and K. T. 
CoMPTOK {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 791 — 794). — ^The authors’ 
expenmental results are explicable on the assumption that the 
iodine line 2062 A. is not a resonance line, but that the atoms 
which absorb it are in a state of which the energy level is 0-545 
volt above the normal. The existence of a resonance line of atomic 
iodine between 1750 A. and 1890 A. is indicated. A. A. E. 

Tungsten X-Ray Emission and Absorption Spectra. R. V. 
ZxTMSTBiN {Physical Bev.y 1925, [ii], 25, 747 — 752). — ^An investig- 
ation of the M series lines of tungsten, using a vacuum spectro- 
meter. In the emission spectrum, faint lines '»7j=6-857 A. and 
>72=6-789 A. have been observed, and Hjalmar’s two components 
of the a and p lines measured at a'=6*948 A., p'=6’720 A. Lines 
were observed in the absorption spectrum at 6*708, 6*475, 5*416, 
4*800, and 4*365 A. There is also an unpredicted component, 
Jf3'=6,380 A. A. A. E. 

The Mercury Line 2270 A. (Is— 2pi). T. Takaminb and 
M. FuEnTDA {Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. Res. Tokyo, 1925, 2, 293 — 
298). — ^This line, not hitherto observed directly, has been found in 
the mercury arc spectrum. The wave-length appears to be shifted 
by about 0*1 A., according as the line is produced by a condensed 
discharge or in the side-glow of an arc. W. A. C. 

Rotating Arc between Carbon Electrodes. Paothenibb 
{Oompt. rend., 1925, 180, 1833 — 1836). — ^Details of a new method. 

R. A. M. 

Complex Structure of Spectra. S. GounsMT (Z. Physih, 
1925, 32, 794—798). — ^A variation of Pauli’s treatment of electron 
grouping and quantum numbers for an atom under the influence 
of a strong magnetic field is developed and applied to the spectra 
of neon and lead. E. B. L. 

Intensities of Lines in Multiplets. I. Theory. H. N. 
Russell {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 314 — ^322). — ^Formulae 
are developed which represent fairly closely aU the available data. 

J. S. C. 

Intensities of Lines in Multiplets. II. Observed Data^ 
H. N. Russell {Ptoc. Nat Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 322 — ^328). — 
theory developed (preceding abstract) is compared with the observed 
data, the agreement being close. J. S. G. 
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Classification of Enhanced Lines of Various Elements. I. 
M. Kjcmijra and G, Nakamhba (Japan. J. Phy$., 1924, 3, 197 — 
216). — ^Examination of the spark spectra of about thirty elements 
has shown that their enhanced lines may be grouped according to 
their lengths. All members of a group behaved similarly when 
either the self-induction, capacity, or spark gap was varied. ^ From 
consideration of the fact that the larger is the enhanced line the 
smaller will be the amount of energy required to excite it, a classi- 
fication of the groups as II, III, IV, or spark, super spark, and super- 
super spark indicates that the lines in each group are emitted by 
singly, doubly, and triply ionised atoms, respectively. From these 
considerations, the number of electrons easily detachable from an 
atom under an intense electrical discharge increases with the 
positive valency of the element and reaches a maximum with 
groups IV or V of the periodic table. A. E. M, 

Classification of Enhanced Lines of Various Elements. II. 
Spectra of Intermittent Arc Shunted by a Condenser. M* 
Kimuba (Japan J. Phys., 1924, 3, 217 — 226). — ^Using an intermittent 
condensed arc and varying the voltage up to 440 volts, certain 
classes of enhanced lines appeared in succession. Spark lines 
appeared first, then super spark, and finally super-super spark. 
In the cases of zinc and copper, no super spark lines appeared even 
in the 440 volts arc, whilst with the other elements, antimony, 
bismuth, platinum, cadmium, and tin, these were obtained easiOly 
at 220 volts. Super-super spark lines appeared in the 440 volt 
arc of lead, but not in the arcs of antimony, bismuth, or tin. 

A. B. M. 

Doublets and Triplets in the Spectra of DiSerent Elements. 
Y. Sttg-iuba (Japan J. Phya., 1924, 3, 166 — 185). — ^Mathematical. 
Doublets and triplets are deduced as being emitted by atoms 
having one and two valency electrons, respectively. Expressions 
for the wave-number differences of doublets and triplets are obtained 
from the energy difference due to the intra-atomic magnetic fields 
set up by the elHptio orbits of the electrons. These calcmated values 
are in good agreement with those observed for the doublets of the 
alkali elements and for the copper, silver, and aluminium groups. 
Calculated values of the wave-number differences and 
for the elements of the second column of the periodic table are 
in fair agreement With observation. The bearing of the work on 
the orientation of electron orbits in atoms is discussed. A. E. M. 

Spark Spectra in the Schumann Region^ L, and E. Blooh 
(J, Plys, Eadrnrn. im, [vi], 6, 106—120; cf. A., 1921, n, 3, 286, 
364; Lang, Phil. Trails.^ 1924, A, 224, 371). — ^Valuable additions 
to the data of spark spectra in the region 1850— 1300 A. have been 
made by the use of two vacuum spectrographs with fluorite optical 
parte* In the later model, the fluorite was of very good quality 
and the absence of fluorescence together mth the use of a very 
fine slit have enabled the authors to obtain plates which show a 
decided advance in respect of detail. Hundreds of new lines are 
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recorded and many lines hitherto regarded as simple haye been 
resolved into doublets or triplets. The radical changes involved 
in the spectra have necessitated the publication of new lists of wave- 
lengths for iron, nickel, cobalt, and tungsten. Data for copper, 
silver, gold, platinum, manganese, and chromium will appear later. 
In the new arrangement, the prism consists of two 30® fluorite prisms 
and a mirror ; in the spark gap, the current of hydrogen employed 
formerly has been replaced by nitrogen. An important experi- 
mental difficulty in the work was the increasing opacity of the 
fluorite window. An invisible deposit is formed which is only 
removed by dismounting the window and washing both sides with 
benzene. The photographs were calibrated by means of the follow- 
ing lines determined by means of a vacuum grating spectrograph. 
1807-70, 1751-80, 1657-86, 1561-35, and 1335-70 (carbon) ; 1935-79, 
1930*97, and 1858*13 (aluminium); 1742-81 and 1494-63 (nitrogen). 
A series of secondary standards in the aluminium spectrum was 
also used. These may be as much as 0-2 A. in error. Hence the 
absolute values of the wave-lengths recorded may be in error 
owing to uncertainty in the standards, but the intervals between 
lines are known accurately to within a few hundredths of an 
Angstrom. The table for iron extends from 1895-53 to 1505-16 ; 
for nickel about 270 new lines are recorded down to 1370-31; 
cobalt shows 346 lines from 1882*14 to 1424*82, of which 150 are 
new. The tungsten spectrum shows a very large number of lines 
down to 1450. (Of. A., 1924, ii, 214.) H. A. M. 

Theory of the Contmuous X-Ray Spectrum. M. Bron- 
STEiN {Z, Physik, 1925, , 32, 881 — 885).— It is shown that a small 
correction should be applied in deducing the sharp edge of the 
continuous spectrum from Einstein’s Av relation, dependent on the 
angle between the beam of X-rays and the direction of the cathode 
rays. E. B. L. 

I^ectroscopic Evidence of ./-Transformation of X-Rays, 
M. SiEGBAHN {Nature^ 1925, 116, 11—12). — ^Responsibility is denied 
for some of tlxe K wave-length values ascribed to the author by 
Khastgir and Watson (this voL, ii, 336). Leide’s new and more 
accurate values yield no trace of such discontinuities as are described 
by Khastgir and Watson. A. A. E, 

Spectroscopic Evidence of /-Transformation of X-Rays. 
W. W. Nipper {Nature, 1925, 116, 12). — Siegbahn’s (preceding 
abstract) contentioias are supported. Although the greatest 
deviation of the values employed from more recent waveden^h 
determinations occurred, by coincidence, at points corresponding 
with two of the critical absorbabilities for J-transformation of 
X-rays, there is no spectroscopic evidence for the existence of the 
phenomenon. A. A. E. 

^ectroscopic Evidence of /-Transformation of X-Rays, 
S- R. Khastgir and W- H. Watson {Nature, 1925, 116, 47).-^- 
Polemical and explanatory (cf. this vol., ii, 336, and preceding 
abstracts). A, A. E^ 
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The Term I*roblem of Doublet Spectra, with Particular 
Reference to X-Ray Spectra. G. Wentzel {Ann. Physik, 
1925, [iv], 76, 803— 828).— A complete representation of the terms 
of the X-ray, as well as of the alkali spectra, can bo obtained if 
the energy of the % orbit is calculated by the separation method, 
taking iiito account the relativity effect and penetration into inner 
electron shells, li the energy is calculated from the relativistic 
fine structure constant a^s=(27re^/Ac)^, the principal term (non- 
relativistic) involves fractional azimuthal quantum numbep, as in 
the suggestion of Heisenberg (this voL, ii, 3). By assuming that 
the charge on the shell of the atom is very small compared with 
that on the kernel, the calculation for the X-ray and Millikan 
ultra-violet spectra is much simplified. The whole of the alkali 
and X-ray terms may be expressed as functions of two quantum 
numbers n and i?, if negative as well as positive values of h are 
admitted. The expression found by the author for the screening 
doublets (AVv/jR)/0*6=integer (Z. Physih, 1923, 16, 46) is obtained 
by assuming that is very small compared with n^. The Sommer- 
feld fine structure theory follows from the application of these 
ideas to the hydrogen atom. F. G. T. 

X-Rays Terms and Intensities. H. E. Robiksok (Phil. 
Mag., [vi], 1925, 50, 241—250; cf. A., 1923, ii, 818).— Previous 
work has been extended and made more accurate by the 
production of secondary X-ray spectra from targets of uranium 
oxide, thorium nitrate, gold, arsenic oxide, manganese oxide, and 
titanium oxide. The general distribution of intensity among the 
sub-groups of the secondary rays follows closely the results of the 
previous work, showing clearly that so long as the critical absorp* 
tion frequency of a group is not too far removed from the frequency 
of the incident rathation, most of the secondary electrons come 
from the softer sub-groups. As the critical absorption frequency 
decreases, the maximum intensity in the sub-groups shifts gradually 
from the softer towards the harder members. This holds generally 
in the M and N as well as in the L sub-groups. A comparison of 
visual and photometric observations of intensities indicates that 
the former somewhat exaggerates the differences in intensity. The 
photometer curves especially indicate the diffuseness of the low* 
velocity side of the lines, due mainly to the straggling of electrons 
from deeper layers of the target. F. G. T, 

Exact Deiernoiaation of Characteristic Atomic Frequencies 
in the Spectral Region between Visible Light and X-Rays. 
HoLWBok (/. CUm. Phys., 1926, 22, 311—318; cf. Holweok, 
OoTwpi rerid., 1921, 173, 709). — ^The critical potentials of some 
elements have been determined by a modification of the ** gaseous 
anticathode ’’ method of Mohler and Foote. The gas was contained 
in the chamber of a negatively charged electroscope through which 
was passed a beam of X-rays, issuing from a molybdenum anode 
as the result of the collision of a stream of electrons, emitted at a 
difference of potential 7. If V is comparatively small tho X*ray 
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radiation forms a continuous spectrum, and the critical potential 
is mdicated by a break in the cm-vo connecting V with the degree 
of ionisation. The following values wore found for the Lju critical 
potentials in volts: argon, 246-5±l; chlorine, 203d: 1 ; sulphur, 
163±1; phosphorus, 128±2; silicon, 98^2; aluminium, 68i:2. 
The substances used were argon, hydrogen chloride, hydrogen 
sulphide, hydrogen phosphide PHg, and hydrogen silicide SiH^; 
for aluminium the beam was passed through a thin sheet of the 
metal. The author’s previous value for aluminium Qoc, cU.) is in 
error owing to a wrong correction. |W. 

Generally Accepted Explanation of the Zeeman Triplet 
on a Quantum Basis. W. M. Hioks {Nature, 1925, 116, 978). 
— ^In the usual way of applying Larmor’s theorem to the explanation 
of the Zeeman effect, it is tacitly assumed that after the imposition 
of the magnetic field the rotating system is the same as before, 
with simply the rotation superposed. This assumption is incorrect, 
and it is objected that the new orbit ceases to be quantised, and 
that the total energy is supposed to be altered by the action of a 
magnetic field on a moving electron. A consideration, however, 
of ^tual orbits leads to the result that no effect is to be expected, 
or if so that the magnitude must depend on tho second or higher 
powers of JS. A. A, E. 

Quantum Theory of Multiplet Structure and the Anomalous 
Zeenoan Effect. W. Hbisbnbbbg {Z. Fhysik, 1926, 32, 841 — 
860). — ^The theory of the interaction between an electron and the 
atomic core involves the ambiguity that for one definite stationaiy 
state of the core and of the outer electrons there are two values 
for the energy of their interaction, and, conversely, for one value 
of this energy there are two systems of stationary states for the 
electron and the core. Schemes are developed whicn yield an inter- 
pretation of some of the observed regularities of multipjets. 

E. B. L. 

ihatensity of the Components in the Zeeman Effect. L. S. 
Oeubibin, H. C. Bttbgbb, and W. C. vaet Gbel (Z. Physik, 1926, 
32, 681—683).— -The intensities of the components of the zinc 
triplet 4819, 4722, 4680 A. (2p<— sa) were determined, using a grating 
speetrograph and a Moll miorophotometer. The results show 
satisfactory agreement with theory (of. H6nl, 1926, 31, 340; 
Omstein and Burger, this vol., ii, 340). E. B. L. 

Polarisatiou of Besonance Radiation and the Duration of 
Excited State. K, R. BiAManatba.n (Proc. Indian Assoc. OuU, 
Sci., 1926, 9, 93—102). — ^The changes of polarisation of the resonance 
radiation of mercury vapour in weak magnetic fields (Wood and 
BUett, Proc. Boy. 8oc., 1923, A, 103, 396) can be explained by 
taking into account the Larmor precession of the orbit of the 
electron round the direction of the magnetic field, and the finite 
duration of the excited condition of the atom. The duration of 
the excited state required to explain the decrease of polarisatioa : 
in mercury vapour resonance when a magnetic field is apjdjed 

26* 
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parallel to the direction of observation, and perpendicular to the 
incident beam of light, is consistent with Wien’s determination of 
the same quantity (A., 1924, ii, 362). The changes in intensity 
and polarisation of the resonance radiation when the mercury 
vapour is mixed with hydrogen, helium, argon, or air (Wood, 
PUl Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1107} can be explained by assuming a 
finite time of excitation of the atom, and that the effect of a collision 
is either to destroy the radiation or to disturb the polarisation so 
as to make its direction random. F. G. T. 

’E’gn itatinn and lonisation Potentials of Rare Gases. G. 
Bjsbtz and B. K. Kloppebs (Physica, 1924, 4, 367 — 372; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 733 ; 1923, ii, 281 ; Z, Physik, 1923, 18, 307).— The method 
previously employed is modified by the use of an equipotential 
nickel cathode. Values of the resonance potentials are : argon, 
11*5, 13*0, 13*9 volts; krypton, 9*9, 10*5, 11*6, 12*1 volts; xenon, 
8*3, 9*9, 11-0 volts. Ionisation potentials {±0*1 volt) are : argon, 
15*4; kr 3 ?pton, 13*3 (p==0'07 mm.); xenon, 11*5 (p=0*12 mm.). 
These values do not correspond with a single spectral term, but 
with average values for groups of neighbouring terms. 

Chemical Abstbacts. 

Experimental Study of Directions of Emission of Photo- 
Electrons. P. Atjgee (CompL reTid., 1925, 180, 1939—1941; 
cf. this voL, ii, 618). — ^The expression jP=sin®a){?a) . sin^XdX for the 
probability of emission of a photo-electron in a small solid angle 
dtaik malmg an angle w (the colatitude) with the direction of the 
exciting X-ray pencil was deduced in the earlier paper. The 
experimental distributions are considered in two stages, as functions 
of o) and X, respectively. The integral of sin^a> is expressed as 
J(l— cos<o)[l— ^ cosa)(l-fcoso))] and that of sin^XdX as ^(X— sinX 
cosX). The experimental and theoretical curves are of the same 
type. R. A. M. 

Distribution of Initial Velocities among Thermionic 
Electrons. L. H. Gebmeb (Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 795— 
807). — ^Measurements were made of the number of electrons from a 
tui^sten filament at 1440 — ^2475° Abs. which arrived at a coaxial 
cylindricai electrode against various retarding potentials. The ex- 
periments showed that the thermionic electrons emitted from tung- 
sten into a high vacuum have velocity components distributed 
according to Maxw’ell’s law for the distribution of velocities in an 
electron atmosphere in temperature equilibrium with the hot 
fil a ment. A. A. E. 

Schottky’s Method of Determining the Distribution of 
Velocities among Thermionic Electrons. C. IDavissoh 
(Physicc^ Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 808— 811),— ^chottky’s formula for 
the thermionic current from a filament to a coaxial cylinder fails 
w-hen the potential at any distance x from the axis is less than 

y ^ potential of the filament 
'with respect to the cylinder, r and J? are the radii of filanaent and 
cylinder, respectively, and r<x<R. ^ A, A, E. 
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Modification of tli© Laws of Emission of Ions from Hot 
Metals by tb© Quantum Theory. S. 0. Eoy {Ptoc. Indian 
Assoc. Cult. JSci., 1925, 9, 61 — 81). — The probability of identity 
between photo-electric and thermionic work-fimctions is discussed, 

W. A. C. 

Vaporisation of Electrons. N. v. Raschevsky {Z, Physik, 
1925, 32, 746—752). — ^It is assumed that the emission of electrons 
from a hot body can be treated as being analogous to ordinary 
vaporisation of molecules, that the electrons behave like a mon- 
atomic gas, and that energy transference between the electrons and 
atoms inside the hot body is negligible. In the equation for the 
thermionic current, a is only equal to 2 when the 

energy of the internal electrons is taken as being independent of 
temperature; if these electrons are regarded as free, if they 

form a lattice, a=— 1. E. B. L. 

Electron Reflection in Gases. H, Babrwald {Ann. Physik, 
1925, [iv], 76, 829 — 848). — ^The reflection of electrons in hydrogen 
has been studied by comparing the total current produced by the 
passage through the gas of electrons from a hot filament with the 
current due to electrons reflected on impact with hydrogen mole- 
cules. The latter current was measured by means of an annular 
collector shielded from, and surrounding, the filament. The amount 
of reflection increases with the gas pressure, but the ratio of reflected 
to direct current is independent of the velocity of the electrons. 
The integral and differential curves are given for the variation of 
both direct and reflected current with change of the electron velocity 
obtained by varying the grid voltage. The differential curves of 
the direct current show maxima which flatten and occur with more 
slowly moving electrons as the gas pressure increases. The reflec- 
tion is associated with a loss of energy which becomes accentuated 
when the electrons are accelerated by more than 11 volts. Above 
16 volts, positive ions appear in the gas. This ionisation voltage 
was determined for a number of gas pressures and for varying 
filament currents, Erom a consideration of the free paths of the 
hydrogen molecules in these circumstances it is concluded that 
energy loss from slowly moving electrons occurs on grazing contact 
with the sphere of action of the hydrogen molecule. E, G. T. 

Isotope Effect in the Spectrum of Silicon Nitride. R. S. 
Mtoltkeh {Nature^ 1925, 116, 14), — The equations previously 
given {Physical Bev.^ 1924, [ii], 23, 554) for the silicon nitride 
bands are incorrect. The equation v=24234‘2+ 1016-30 
17-77 ,^' 24 . 0.41 ^i'3-0-0049 «'^-1145-00 6*570 for the 

position of the null-lines of the Si^N bands, n' being the vibrational 
quantum number of the initial, n*' that of the final, state of the 
molecule. Various abnormalities now disappear, an analogy of the 
SiN bands to the violet ON bands is evident, and the isotope effect 
is normal. In the case of SiN, but not in that of BO, integral 
vibrational quantum numbers are preferred. A. A. B. 

26*— 2 
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'Band Spectra of Lead Isotopes. E, S. Bielee {Nature, 
1925, 115, 980). — ^The assumption that the carrier of the hand at 
4270 A. is the PbH molecule instead of the Pb 2 molecule affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the results of Grebe and Konen (A., 
1922, ii, 4) on the band spectra of lead isotopes. A. A. E. 

Determination of the Atomic Weight of a Mixture of Lead 
Isotopes Present in Clevite from Aust-Agdar, Norway. 

(IElle.) E. Gleditsch:, (Mmee.) Doeenfeldt, and 0. W. Beeg (/. 
CUm. PJiys,, 1925, 22, 253—263). — ^Taking the atomic weight of 
ordinary lead as 207-18, the atomic weight of the mixture of lead 
isotopes in Norwegian clevite was determined as 206-17 by two 
different methods : (1) by conversion of a carefully purified chloride 
into the sulphate, and, (2), more accurately by measuring the densities 
of saturated solutions of the nitrates, from which the atomic weight 
can be calculated, if it is assumed that the molecular solubilities 
are the same. The single result obtained by method (2) agreed 
with the mean of slightly diflfering results obtained by method (1). 
The clevite was remarkable for its small content of thorium. 

W. H.-E. 

Number of Ions Produced in a Spherical Volume by 
Radium Emanation (Radon). M. W. Mtjnd {Ann. Soc. Sci. 
Bruxelles, 1925, 44, 336 — 344). — ^Theoretical. The total number 
of ions produced in a spherical volume of gas by the a-particles of 
emanation homogeneously distributed in it and of radium-4 and 
radium-C on the enclosing walls has been calculated. Two cases 
are considered : one, when the gaseous volume has a toger radius 
than the ranges of the a-particles, and the other when this radius 
is smaller. Equations are given coimecting the number of ions pro- 
duced with the ranges of the a-particles, the radius of the spherical 
enclosure, the constant of the gas ionised, and the number of atoms 
of radium emanation present. A. S. R. 

Magnetic Spectrum of p-Particles from Radium-E. (Mxlb, ) 
I. CumEE and J. d’Espine {Compt. rend., 1925, 181, 31 — 33). — ^The 
upper l^t of the principal band is very sharply defined at p =0-936 
(p~ratio of the velocities of the particle and of Hght), the lower edge 
being somewhat indefinite at p=0-70. The portion of maximum 
intensity between p=0-86 — 0*80 is due to the partial overlapping of 
a sharply-defined band extending from p =0-936 — 0-80 and ^ess 
sharply-defced band extending from p=0*86 — 0-70. The band 
corresponding with radiations, p=0-50, is possibly due to some 
secondary effect. There is also a band corresponding with radiations 
of higher velocity, p=0-986— 0-97. J. S. 0. 

Paramagnetism and the Electronic Configuration of the 
Atom. L. a Jackson {Nalure, 1925, 115, 981)— It is^^- 
gested that the different magnetic states of the ions of iron (Fe**) 
and cobalt (Co**) may correspond with different internal ponfignr- 
ations of the electrons. Thus ordinary ferrous iron wquld pqssep 
the configuration 2, 8, 14, 0, and the other magnetic state might be 
produced by the transference of one of the 14 electrons in ths 
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incomplete third quantum orbit to the fourth quantum orbit, or 
by a redistribution of the third quantum orbit electrons among the 
various levels, St, So, and So, of this orbit (cf. Russell, this vol., ii, 
406), A. A, E. 

Structure of Strontium- H. Collins {Ohem, News, 1925, 
131, S — 6). — ^Tables of atomic and molecular, volumes, heats of 
formation, of neutralisation and of solution, and magnetic rotation 
are compiled to support the speculation that the strontium atom is 
formed by the union of calcium and titanium atoms. 

S. I. L. 

The Statistical Distribution Function in the Theory of 
Radiation and Atomic Heat. E. CsIszab ( Z . Physik, 1925, 
32, 872 — 880). — ^Polemical against Schrodinger {ibid., 1924, 25, 
173). E. B. L. 

Quantum Theory of the Laue Effect. M. Bronstein ( Z . 
Physik, 1925, 32, 886—893). E. B. L. 

Application of Quanta to the Electron Theory of Metals. 
L. S. Ornstbin ( Z . Physik, 1925, 32, 673 — 677).— Expressions are 
obtained for the conations of equilibrium between electrons, 
atoms, and radiation. The theory of metallic conduction is developed 
from the point of view that the mean free path of an electron ends 
when it approaches nearer than a certain small distance to a metallic 
ion. As with other theories, it fails to account for the Hall effect, 
or for super-conductivity at very low temperatures. E. B. L. 

New Light on Two-electron Jumps. R. A. Millikan and 
I. S. Bowen [Proc. Nat. Acad. ScL, 1925, 11, 329—334 ; cf . A„ 1924, 
ii, 710 ; this vol., ii, 342; Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 591). — ^An 
extension of previous work, the radiating properties of two-valency- 
electron, and three- valency-electron atoms being investigated. The 
former systems are characterised by a spectral flag consisting of five 
nearly equally spaced bars, the central one being about twice as 
heavy as the others, and systems of the second type are characterised 
by a flag consisting of four bars, the middle two being fairl;^ close 
together. These flags are produced by simultaneous jumping of 
two electrons. , The jumps consist in a jump of one of the two 
electrons between a 2p and a 2s level, or a 3p and a 35 level combined 
with a simultaneous jump of a second electron between two of the 
levels : 22?^^, 2^2, 2p^, or Spz, and Sp^. The significance of the 
two-electron jump is considered, a more detailed analysis being 
promised later. J. S. 0. 

Physical Interpretation of Bohr’s Stationary States. G. P. 
Thomson (Phil. May., 1925, [vi], 50, 163— 164).— The stationary 
states of an electron in the hydrogen atom can be regarded as deter- 
mined, without postulating waves with a velocity greater than light, 
by supposing the electron to be attached to the nucleus by a tube 
of force for ming a connexion of limited, although possibly varying^ 
cro^-section between the two charges. If the tube possesses m^, 
ahd|its tension provides the attraction between the electron and the 
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nueleiis, it will be able to transmit waves, and the condition deter- 
mining the possible states is that the vibrations in the tube shall be 
in tune with the period of the orbit. F. G, T. 

Relative Transition Probabilities in the Sodium Atom. 
G. E. Harrison {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 768—782). — Direct 
precise measurements were made of line absorption intensities, 
whence the constants 0^ and in Slater’s formula for transition 
probabilities, Nxh\QBij=C7rlogel0xVGjC2 and relative values of 
Bij yreve determined for the various lines 2 to 16 in the principal 
series of sodium. No decrease in relative probability of the higher 
numbers with increasing vapour pressure was found. Eelative 
values of Aij were computed from Einstein’s relation c^Aij^ 
In these expressions, Aij is the probability of a spon- 
taneous transition from state j to state i with the emission of radi- 
ation, Bij that of the reverse process, c the velocity of light, N the 
number of absorbing atoms, x the length of the absorbing path, h 
Planck’s constant, and Xn the central wave-length of the absorption 
line. A. A. E. 

Methods for Determining Transition Probabilities from 
line Absorption. J. C. Slater {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 
783—790). — ^A discussion of the various steps encountered in trans- 
lating the experimental data into atomic constants, and a statement 
of the formulse in a form adapted for practical use. A. A. E. 

Relation of Spectral Lines to Mass Variations within the 
Atom. L. B. Ham {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 762—767).— 
^ investigation of the mass variations of the electron and nucleus 
involved in the transitions represented by Bohr’s frequency con- 
dition hv=E^—E^, on the assumption that the total mass variations 
of the electron are composed of kinetic ” and “ potential ” vari- 
ations. An apparent discrepancy between the quantum theory 
and the theory of relativity is thus eliminated, and it is shown that 
the electronic mass may be considered as quantified. The fine 
structure of the hydrogen doublet is explained, and absolute values 
of the changes of mass of the electron at aphelion and perihelion 
for various orbital transitions for Ho: are tabulated. A, A. E. 

Orbits in. the Hjxirogen Atom as Afiected by the Motion 
of the Nucleus. E. Eeichenbaoher (Z. Pkysik, 1925, 32, 907 — 
917; cf, im, 505). E. B. L, 

_ Electronegative Hydrogen. A. E. van Arkel and J. H. x>E 
WOT, (P%sfca, 1924, 4, 382 — 392). — ^Electronegative hydrogen (as 
in lithium hydride) accounts for the properties of B 2 He on the basis 
of Kossers screening effect. For the hydrocarbons, hydrogen 
behaves like a small halogen rather than an infinitely small positive 
cha^e.^ Simple rules are given for calculating the b. p. of halogen 
dmvatives of methane; the method is less successfully applied to 
derivatives of silicon hydride. Ohemioal Abstracts. 

Pc^sible £bs:planation of the IngersoU Non-magnetic Nickel 
Film. 0. W. OsEEN (Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 940— 941).— A fibn 
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of nickel formed by cathode spluttering is not magnetic. If the 
M ring contains 18 electrons the atom would not be expected to 
be magnetic. If one or more of these electrons has a higher 
quantum number, which is probable in crystals and in chemical 
compounds, the atom would be paramagnetic. E. B. L. 

Atomic Structure Factor in the Intensity of Reflection of 
X-Rays by Crystals. D. R. Hartreb [Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 
50, 289 — 306). — ^The use is indicated, in examining complicated 
crystal structures, of J’-curves, which represent the variation with 
glancing angle of the factor F, the scattering power of an atom, 
defined as the ratio of the amplitude of the wave scattered by that 
atom to the amplitude of the wave scattered by an electron. By 
assuming that the individual electrons in an atom scatter according 
to classical theory, it is shown that the i^-curves for any given atom 
can be calculated from the dimensions of, and the progress of time 
in, the core orbits. It is possible by a numerical analysis of the 
terms of the optical and X-ray spectra to determine approximately 
the field of an atom, and from this the dimensions of the core orbits 
may be calculated (A., 1924, ii, 2). The results of this analysis 
indicate that the maximum radii of all non-circular core orbits with 
the same principal quantum number are very nearly the same. This, 
in conjunction with the result that the contribution to the scattering 
power of an atom from a non-circular orbit is a function of the 
maximum radius of the orbit only, permits all non-circular core 
orbits of the same principal quantum number to be regarded as 
equivalent as regards their contribution to the scattering power of 
the atom. Maximum radii of the core orbits are represented by 
the formula pQ=:K/{N—y), where N is the atomic number, and k 
and y are constants for core orbits of the same quantum number in 
different atoms. Values of the constants are given for a number Of 
orbits. Tables are given for the contributions to the scattering 
power from circular and non-circular orbits, respectively, and the 
X-curves based on Stoner’s distribution of electrons are given for 
the ions Cs+ , Cu+ , S — , and 0“ . In these curves, there is a 

slow initial decrease of F with increasing glancing angle for compact 
ions compared with that for ions of greater size. For the same 
element in different states of ionisation there is little difference in 
value of F except for small glancing angles. The observed values 
of F for Na*^ and 01“ are smaller than those calculated either from 
the Bohr or the Stoner electron distribution. E. G. T. 

Interpretation of Intensity Measurements in X-Ray Analysis 
of Crystal Structure. W. L, Bragg (PhiL Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 
306 — 310). — discussion of factors to be considered in using 
Hartree’s results for the relative scattering powers of atoms based 
on a calculation of orbit dimensions (cf. preceding abstract). The 
influences are of two types, dependent on the glancing angle and the 
structure factor, respectively; Those dependent on the glancing 
angle are due to the method and crystal sample used, and qn i^e 
polarisation of the scattered radiation. The dependence of the 
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intensity on the stmctiire factor is obscme, but if the observed 
intensities show a parallelism with the calcinated strpture factors 
when both are arranged in order of increasing glancing angle, the 
assigned structure must be correct. In comparing each plane with 
the next at a higher angle, a rise of structure factor should corre- 
spond with an increased intensity, and vice versa. In the discussion 
of the form of the law relating the intensity of scattered radiation 
I to the structure factor S, it is pointed out that an estimate of the 
extinction coefficient « of rock salt (A., 1921, ii, 477} leads to the 
relation JocS^/(a-+e), where or is the absorption coefficient. For a 
crystal in which € is much larger than o*, this relationship becomes 
/ocS^/(cr+aI), where a is a constant. This assumes the form 
Ia:8, or according to whether I is large or small. The 

discrepancy between the observed and Hartree's calculated scatter- 
ing coefficients for sodium, chlorine, and oxygen may be due in 
part or entirety to the heat motions of the atoms, for which no 
allowance has been made. F. G. T. 

Diamagnetism and the Size of Ions. G. Joos {Z. Physik, 
1925, 32, 835 — 839).— The distance of the outer electrons from the 
nucleus is calculated from Langevin’s theory and agrees remarkably 
well with the result obtained from the theory of the crystal lattice. 

E. B. L. 

Formation of Band Spectra. R. Mecke (Z. Physik, 1925, 
32, 823 — 834). — ^The close relationship existing between the nuclear 
vibrational and rotational energy of sixteen band spectra is empha- 
sised. For the complete development of a band spectrum the 
determining factor is probably the interaction between the nuclear 
oscillations and the electron motions, and not the strength of the 
non-harmonic bond. E. B. L, 

Structure and Distribution of Band Spectra. H. Des- 
XAmJBES {Oompt rend., 1925, 180, 1980 — 1986 ; cf. ibid., 1454). — ^The 
infra-red absorption of water vapour has been examined and the 
position of the absorption bands measured. Strong absorption is 
shown at 2*661/*, 6*26/*, and above 30*6/*, whilst other weaker 
bands are present. The frequencies of the bands agree fairly weU 
with those deduced from the formula v^qlrxd^ls (Deslandres, 
he. c^.), where is a fundamental frequency of 1062*5, a is the 
number of atoms in the molecule which equals 3 for water, and q 
md r are whole numbers. Bands at 3*154/* and 6*26/* can be 
split up, by a suitable prism, into a number of secondary bands 
lie frequencies of which differ by d^jM and dj4S in the two cases, 
respectfvely. The results can be explained on the assumption that 
Atomic nucleus is surrounded by a cubical zone of protection 
within which the attractive force on an electron becomes a repulsion. 
The cubes axe perfectly elastic, of side 2a, and emit a f undamentai 
frequency dj. Band ^)ectra are produced by the elastic vibrations 
of the cubes without breaking the protective zpne, but when the 

latter is brokeu down the oidinaxy line spectrum is emitted 
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Fulcher Hydrogen Bands. G. H. Dieke {PUh Mag,, 1925, 
[vi], 50, 173 — 179; cf. Proc. K. Akad, Wetemch, Amsterdam, 1924, 
27 , 490). — comparison of the author’s interpretation of the 
Fulcher bands with that of Curtis (this voL, ii, 361). The former 
interpretation gives a more satisfactory explanation of the vertical 
series, of the intensity of the lines, and of the variation of the inten- 
sities with temperature. On the other hand, Curtis’ value for the 
moment of inertia of the hydrogen molecule is more acceptable than 
that based on the author’s interpretation. F. G. T. 

Extension of the Negative Band Spectrum of Nitrogen. 
T. R. Merton and J, G. Pilley {PUL Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 195 — 
199 ; of. this voL, ii, 333).— The negative band of the spectrum of 
nitrogen has been remeasured, and the heads of the bands have 
been arranged in five series. The results do not agree with those of 
Deslandres {Gompt rend., 1904, 139, 1174), but the constancy of the 
second differences in the wave-numbers is much closer than with the 
values of Deslandres. P. G. T. 

Quantum Analysis of New Nitrogen Bands in the Ultra- 
violet. R. T. Birge and J. J. Hopeield (Nature, 1925, 116, 
15). — A. group of strong bands in the predicted position (cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 803) has been analysed, but the progressions are unexpectedly 
not related to those of any other analysed group of nitrogen, or of 
any other substance. The equation for the new group is 

e8,956*6+(1681-45«.'-15-269i'2)-.(2345-i6?i"-14-446^''2j^ ^Jiere n!' 

varies from 0 to 9 and nf from 0 to 3 only. A. A. E. 

Infra-red Emission and Absorption of Potassium Vapour. 

A. L. Narayan and D. GtrNNAYA (Proc. Indian Assog. Cult. ScL, 
1924, 9, 1 — 14).— In potassium vapour at 500— 700°, the existence 
of Moll’s line at 3’65/Jt. and Paschen’s line at 2*72 /a has been con- 
firmed, and a new line at l*2fL found. Below about 600°, the 
vapour exercises no selective absorption. W. A. 0. 

Absdiptibn of Electrically Luminescent Potassium Vapour. 
A. L. Narayan and G. Subbahmanyam (Proc. Indian Assoc. CuU. 
Sci., 1924, 9, 15 — ^18 ; cf. preceding abstract). — ^In potassium vapour 
at about 350° rendered feebly luminescent by an electrical discharge, 
the Bergmaim line at shows distinct absorption. It is main- 
tained that the energy of excitation of the spectral lines increases 
in the order : principal, diffuse, sharp, Bergmann. W. A. C. 

Efeot of Density on the Wave-length of the Absorption 
Bands of Iodine. A. Perot and M. Uollenet (GompL rmd., 
1926, 180, 2030 — ^2032).^ — ^Khown weights of iodine were vaporish 
in sealed glass tubes at 180° and the wave-ler^hs of six of the 
absorption bands Were measured. The effect of density is given 
by the relation dxlx^adp, where X is the wave-length of the band, 
P the density, and a=+ 12x10"^ and is constant between the 
limits p=0-16 x 10"^ and p=l-96 X 10"^ G.G.S. Result of the same 
order were obtained when the iodine was vapcs^^ in open 
indibating that it is the density of the yapoiu and 
pressure that ie effective. Wi 
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Lixixiinous Vapour from the Mercury Arc and the Pro- 
gressive Chasiges in its Spectrum. Lord Rayleigh (Froc, 
Roy. Soe., 1925, A, 108, 262— 279).— When mercury distils away 
from the arc in a vacuum, the stream of vapour is luminous. An 
examination of the light shows that the spectrum lines of the arc 
which are members of known series are in general strongly developed 
in the vapour stream. An exception is Ip— 15, 1850 A. The arc 
lines not hitherto classified into series are faint or absent. The 
higher members of the various series appear in greater relative 
intensity in the vapour than in the arc. Their absolute intensity, 
even, may be greater in the vapour. At greater distances from the 
arc, the light from the arc changes in many ways. The higher 
series members lose in intensity, 2537 steadily becomes stronger, 
and the continuous spectrum of mercury appears. The effect of an 
electric field is to cause the rapid disappearance of the line spectrum 
of the vapour. 2537 is more persistent than the other lines, and the 
continuous spectrum passes on. The observations are discussed 
in relation to estimates of the life-period of an excited atom etc., 
and are difficult to reconcile with present views on the origin of 
spectra. • S. B. 

Ultm-violet Ahsoiption Spectra of Dichloroethylenes. J. 
Erreba and V. Heoti {CompL rend., 1925, 180, 2049 — ^2050). — 
The ultra-violet absorption of the cis- and ^m?z.s-isomerides of 
dichloroethylene has been studied, using the pure liquids and also 
sdiutioDS of them in hexane and alcohol. Both isomerides begin to 
absorb at about 2600 A., and the absorption increases with dimmish- 
ing wave-length. The ira?i5-isomeride has a higher coefficient of 
absorption than the cis-. The ratio of the two coefficients is the 
same in both solutions and in the pure liquids, and increases from 
L3 for 2595 A. to 3-9 for 2200 A. W. H.-R. 

iluLorescence of Fisetin in the Ultra-violet Light of the 
Wood Lamp. L. Meuiotr and A. Bonnet {Oompt. rend., 
1925, 180, 2038 — 2040). — Sections of ordinary wood barks used 
for tanning show no fluorescence, but woods from Quebracho in 
Colorado, and Tizerah of Morocco, show a brilliant fluorescence 
on freshly-cut sections. Solutions show a feeble fluorescence only, 
but if a substance with a large surface such as filter-paper, or, 
better, cellulose acetate silk, is added to the solution, a brilliant 
fluorescence is obtained in ultra-violet light, owing to the presence 

fisetin in the bark (cf. Perkin, T., 1896, 69, 1303), whilst the 
fluorespence is also obseirved if powdered leather, which has been 
taamed with extracts from either of these two barks, is treated 
similarly. ^ The method enables extracts from these woods to be 
detected in tanning mixtures, and also enables slowly tanned 
leather to be distinguished from products . rapidly tanned with 
Quebracho exiract. " W. H.-R. 

Theory of DimmutLon of Fluorescence. A. Pbedwoditelbw 
Fhysih, 1925, 32, 861 — 871). — ^The energy absorbed by a 
fluorescent substance is partly transformed into heat and partly 
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radiated as fluorescence. A relationship is exhibited between the 
amount of fluorescence and the specific heat at constant volume of 
the active molecules. A method of calculating the mean energy 
of the resonators is given and its relation to the amount of fluorescence 
is deduced. E. B. L. 

Polarised Fluorescence of Dyes. V. S. J. Vavilov (Z. 
PJiyaih, 1925, 32, 721 — 729; cf. Lewschin, this voL, ii, 629). — 
The Konig-Martens spectrophotometer was used to measure the 
intensity of the polarised fluorescent light from fluorescein in 
methyl alcohol, water, and glycerol, and of erythrosin in glycerol. 
At high concentrations, fluorescein in methyl alcohol and in water 
shows no polarisation. The amount of polarisation is independent 
of wave-length. E. B. L. 

Opalescence of Binary Liquid Mixtures. J. C. K. Bao 
{Proc, Indian Assoc, Cult. ScL, 1924, 9, 19 — 60). — ^The intensity 
and polarisation of light scattered by dust-free mixtures of toluene 
and acetic acid at the ordinary temperature and of methyl alcohol 
and carbon disulphide over a range of temperatures has been 
measured. Intensities show maximum values at definite concen- 
trations and temperatm?es ; these maxima are steepest at the 
critical temperature and very steep indeed at the critical concen- 
tration. The degree of polarisation follows a similar course, and 
at the critical temperature and concentration the scattered light 
is almost completely polarised. A formula based on Lorentz’s 
electromagnetic theory is developed to express the amount of scatter- 
ing at right angles to the primary beam. W. A. C. 

Spectrophotometric Studies of the Glow Discharge. B. 
Seeligee and W. Lmi>ow {I%ysiJcal. .Z., 1925, 26, 393 — 403). — 
The distribution of light intensity at various positions along dis- 
charge tubes containing (a) oxygen, (b) hydrogen has been measured 
for various individual fines in the spectra of the two gases. Graphs 
are given showing the variation in intensity of the lines 4650 A. 
(spark), 4520 (band), 4268 (doublet) for oxygen, and the lines 4634, 
4177, 4461 for hydrogen with distance in mm. from the cathode. 
The curve, distance from cathode-intensity, is plotted for single 
lines at various gas pressures. The relations between distance, 
intensity, and pressure are also given for the negative glow. The 
sharp beginning of the negative glow is clearly shown for single 
lines, but the distance of the intensity maximum as well as the shape 
of the curve differs widely for different lines. Hence visual recog- 
nition of a sharp edge to the . glow loses in theoretical significance 
unless observations are carried out with suitable light-filters. 
Generally, the intensity-distance curve is flat for higher excitation 
potentials and shows a sharp maximum for lower excitatioijt 
potentials. The work may provide a means of classifymg tte 
many-lined spectra. - . 

Quantitative data for the absolute intensity gradient 
of the dark space are given, and a close approximatio m^^^| ^fc 
mean free path of electrons can be made at differentj 
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A theory is advanced which appears to account for many of the 
phenomena observed in the discharge tube. The authors consider 
that the primary electrons ionise the gas in the glow and excite the 
light; the positively and negatively charged entities then fill the 
space and by their recombination contribute to the light emission. 
Diffusion plays an important part, since the swift (and slower) 
primary electrons travelling in a straight line intersect the paths of 
the secondary electrons and scattering effects occur. Experiments 
designed to test this mechanism gave results in accord with the 
theory. R- A. M. 

Spectroscopic Study of the Combustion of Phosphorus 
Trioxide and of Hydrogen Phosphide. H. J. EmelSus (J. 
Chem, 8oc., 1925, 127, 1362 — 1368).— A modification of Thorpe and 
Tutton’s method for the preparation of phosphorus trioxide is 
described. The glow of the trioxide appears as a luminous pulse 
starting at a considerable distance from the surface. Water vapour 
is essential to the glow and the pulses occur more readily in the 
presence of a little liquid water. The spectrum of the light from 
the glow of the trioxide is identical with that obtained in the case 
of glowing phosphorus by Emel6us and Downey (this vol., ii, 89). 
The burning of hydrogen phosphide in air shows the same ultra- 
violet bands, with that at about X=3270 A. relatively more intense. 
Ether and acetone inhibit the glowing of phosphorus and of its 
trioxide, and also prevent the ignition of an hydrogen phosphide*“air 
xnixture when the pressure is reduced ; benzene, chloroform, coal 
gas, and ammonia act less effectively. It is suggested that the low- 
temperature combustions of phosphorus, phosphorus trioxide, 
and hydrogen phosphide involve some common stage responsible 
for the chemical anomalies and intimately associated with the 
characteristic light emission. W. T. 

Generalisation of the Townsend Theory of iSpark Potentials . 
W. Dallenbach {Fhysikal. Z., 1925, 26, 407 — 410). — ^Mathematical. 
An attempt to formulate more accurately the interdependence of 
spark-potential and glow discharge. E. A. M. 

Electrification of Gases by Surface Combustion. J, 
Dh^soh {PUh Mug., 1925, [vi], 50, 225— 241).— The extent of 
ionisation ^companying ga^ous combustion has been determined 
by measurmg the si^, and the rate of growth, of the charge on an 
iitjp chamher in wmeh surface combustion is occurring, and on a 
vessel, acting as an electrode, into which the products of 
ocmbustion were led. When the gas-air mixture is burnt by surface 
combustion alone, the charge on the burnt gases (flue gases) is 
n^atiye for mixtutes containing originally less than 16% gas. 
Whto that percentage is reached, aU electrification disappears. 
Ibr ^ pementages above 16%, the products are positively charged. 
The 46% gas mixture is that corresponding with complete com-, 
bustioh. £i the combustion chamber itself, the above electrification 
s%z^ are reversed. ^ ^e burning gases in mixtures with less than 
16% gas carry positive charges and impart these charges to the 
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walls of the combustion chamber. When the gas percentage is 
above 16%, unbuxnt gas predominates, and imparts a negative 
charge. 

When there is perfect combustion, there is no electrification either 
on the chamber or on the flue-box, showing definitely that there 
is then complete equilibrium between the gases and the heated 
surfaces, all the surplus electrical discharge being wholly taken 
up by the gases in the combustion chamber, so that there are no ions 
in the products of combustion. When the gas mixture bums as a 
flame, the charge on the combustion products is wholly positive 
for mixtures between 2*6% and 18*5% gas. On the other hand, the 
sign on the combustion chamber depends on the temperature, 
changing from negative to positive with increasing temperature in 
the neighbourhood of red heat. Evidence that the added heat of 
combustion during surface combustion is not due to currents in 
the metal tube is found in the fact that the conductivity of the gases 
in the chamber during flame combustion is approximately seventy 
times that of the gases during surface combustion in the cases of 
optimum gas mixtures. E. 6. T. 

Variation of Dielectric Constants of Organic Liquids vnth 
Pressure. M. Grbnaoher (Ann, PhysiJc, 1926, [iv], 77, 138 — 
158). — new technique has been devised for investigating at 
intervals of 10 atm. the variation of dielectric constant with pressures 
up to 60 atm. for organic liquids; Accurate results were obtained 
for toluene, ether, chlorofonn, carbon tetrachloride, nitrobenzene, 
nitrotoluene, and bromobenzene. WaibeFs results on ben^ne 
(ibid,) 1922, 72, 161) were used to standardise the apparatus. 
Nitrobenzene, nitrotoluene, bromobenzene, ether, and chlorofcrai 
show definitely greater variations of dielectric constant with pr^ure 
than is the case for toluene, benzene, and carbon tetrachloride. They 
correspond with Meyer’s dipolar liquids (A., 1924, ii, 515). The 
difference is most marked with ether and chloroform. Eot the other 
liquids, tWe is some uncertamty because data on the compressibility 
are lacking. 

An improved needle- vibration galvanometer has bem devised 
which is prompt in action and much more convenient than other 
types in use. B. A. M, 

Variation of Dielectric Constant with Pr^sure for 0:^anic 
Liquids at Pressures up to 800 Atmospheres. (Er.) 0. 
Erancke (Ann, Physih) 1926, [iv], 77, 169 — 181).— A method fcr 
producing high pressures in a condenser is described and a oomplior 
ated circuit has been devised which enables veopy accurate measure- 
ments of dielectric constant to be made at pressure intervals of 60 
atm. up to 800 atm. maximum pressure. Eie followiDg data were 
obtained : for beaizene at 18° €==^2*2766 at ^ atm. and 2*3412^ 
700 atm. ; the pressure coefficieat varies from 4-96 * 10^ to 3*84 ^ - 

ihe 

values bf 0*3373 and 0*3297 ; for hexane, at 60 

1*97^ at 800 atm.; the co^cient variesfmm 7*26-l(^ 
for heptane, €==1*9468 at 60 atm. and 2*(^24 at SOO 
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coefficient varies from 6’ 53 • 10^ to 3*55 * 10^ ; for carbon tetrachloride, 
€==:2-2311 at 50 atm. and 2-3222 at 800 atm. ; the pressure coefficient 
varies from 6*26 . 10® to 4-26 . 10®. The temperature coefficients 
employed were those of Isnardi (-Z. Physih, 1922, 9, 153) and 
Graffimder {Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 70, 226). R. A. M. 

Influence of Solvents on Rotatory Power. R. Lxjoas {Compt 
rend., 1926, 181, 45 — 47). — ^Investigations on the variation with the 
wave-length of the specific rotatory power of camphor in benzene, 
cycilohexane, and in a mixture of these two liquids show that over 
the range studied, 6708 — 4358, the value of the expression Mc'-MmI 
[a]e?— [a]^, is constant, [aj^, [a]^, and [a]jf being, respectively, the 
specific rotatory powers in cycloh.exain.ei benzene, and the mixed 
solvent, A theory is developed in which the dissolved substance 
exists in two forms, each characterised by a definite dispersion and 
rotatory power, the equilibrium between the two forms being 
determined by concentration, temperature, and the nature of the 
solvent. J. S. C. 

Rotatory Power of certain Camphor Derivatives. A. 
HAnLBR and E. Lucas (CompL rend., 1925, 180, 1803 — 1806). — 
'The rotatory power of alcohol and benzene solutions has been 
measured at seven wave-lengths between 4358 and 6708 A. for the 
followiii^ compounds : benzylidenecamphor, 6-chlorobenzylidene- 
camphor, anisylidenecamphor, and piperonylidenecamphor. For 
the second compound, [a] is a little higher in benzene than in 
alcohol; for the other compounds, [a] is about 5 — 6% lower 
in benzene than in alcohol. The following show much larger 
differences : benzylcamphor, anisylcamphor, piperonylcamphor. 
Measurements of [a] are given in alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, 
and cyclohexane. The rotatory power varies greatly with the 
solvent. The quantity ■ S/A=[a]c^,,-[a]o^,/[a]o.H:,«-[a]os, is 
practically constant for a given solute, and varies little with 
wave-length. The constancy of S/A follows from Biot’s law for a 
mixture of two active bodies. Hence it is inferred that two different 
active forms exist in these solutions. R. A. M. 

Rotatory Power and Dispersion in the Terpene Series. 
— PABTSETiUE {Gompt. tend., 1925, 180, 1832 — 1833). — ^The rotatory 
disparsions of d- and Z-camphene are identical. The author’s 
method (A., 1923, i, 813) for preparing camphene from pinene 
hyxirochloride has resulted in specimens in which 79*90® 

additive compounds of camphene always 
exhibit rotatory power of the opposite sign to that of the original 
camph^e ; the rotatory dispersion is always near to that of a-pinene 
ami is definitely less than that of camphene and therefore of camphor. 
The camphene nucleus has thus been modified, an observation which 
confirms the work of Langlois, who has shown that camphene easily 
gives ri^ to abnormal compounds by intramolecular migrations 
Kinety'-eight % formic acid reacts with camphene in the presence 
of phthalic anhydride to give isobornyl formaie. 'b. p. 95® (14 mm.), 
df hOl, 1470, [ak~3*14®. ^ R. A. M. 
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Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic Compoiinds. XVI, 
Halogen Derivatives of Camphor. Optical Superposition 
in the Camphor Series. J. 0. Ctoteb, H. Bttbgbss, and T. M. 
Lowby (/. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 127, 1260 — ^^1274). — ^Measurements 
have been made of the optical rotations over a range of wave- 
lengths of a- and a'-chlorooamphor, of P-bromocamphor, and of five 
isomeric dibromocamphors. The basis of the principle of optical 
superposition is illustrated by a- and a'-chlorocamphor, the rotatory 
power of which can be represented by [a]54gi=65-5°±24*6°; by 
a- and a'-bromocamphor, [a]54gi==:51*8®:t98*9®, and by ap- and 
a'p-dibromocamphor, [a]546i=8‘8°±91*9'’, whereas the means of the 
rotatory powers of the pairs camphor aoc'-dichlorocamphor, camphor 
aa'-dibromocamphor, and p-bromocamphor and aa'p-tribromo- 
camphor are [a]54ei=62-l®, 51-3®, and about 12®, respectively. No 
such regularities were observed with the 7r-compounds. La nine 
cases out of ten, the curves of rotatory dispersion are complex, but 
normal. The rotation increases progressively as the wave-length 
diminishes, ^ving rise to quasi-h 3 rperbolio dispersion curves, which 
do not exhibit any obvious anomalies ; the dispersion is not simple, 
since it cannot be represented by a single term of Drude’s equation. 
The dispersion can be represented satisfactorily by two terms of 
Drude's equation, except for a'p-dibromocamphor. The dispersions 
of this substance are more complex, giving imaginary values for the 
constants of the two-term equation. 

In the constants for the Drude equation, the low-frequency term, 
representing the contribution of the ketonic group to the optical 
activity of the molecule, is alwa 3 rs positive, as in camphor. The 
high-frequency term, representing the sum of the partial rotations 
of the fixed asymmetric centres, is negative in camphor, and remains 
so in p-bromocamphor and in aa'-dibromocamphor, where no new 
centre of asymmetry is introduced, and the dispersion is quasi- 
anomalous. In coihpounds containing a halogen atom in the 
a-position, the large partial rotation of the new asymmetric carbon 
atom makes the high-frequency term positive, and the dispersion 
is complex but normal. ■ 

In the two a'-derivatives the fixed negative rotation of the cam- 
phor molecule is reinforced by the negative partial rotation of the 
new asymmetric carbon atom. For a'-bromocamphor the negative 
term of the Drude equation predominates over the positive in the 
visible region, but a reversal of sign is observed in the early ultra- 
violet region. The dispersion curve becomes totally anomalous, 
and an inflection at 5456, maximum at .4710, and a reversal of sign 
at 3890 A. have been experimentally observed. F. G. T. 

Variation of Rotatory Power of Solutions of Aspar^^ine as 
a Function of Hydrogen-ion Concentration. (Mlle,) J. 
Liquieb {Oompt. 1926, 180, 1917 — 1919).— The rotatory 

power of asparagine between 1’29 and jpn 0*91 is measured by 
adding varying amounts of strong and weak acids or bas^. Tfe -! 
dispersion is normal at extreme pH values, but anomalot^ 
intermediate value of Pk= 3- Tk® rotation at a given pn is 
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whether the added acid is weak or strong, showing that a close 
connexion exists between dissociation and rotatory power. On the 
basis of a mixture of undissociated molecules and ions, a three- term 
expression gives quantitatively the rotatory power as a function 
of hydrogen-ion concentrations and of the two dissociation constants 
of the amphoteric asparagine. ^ R. A. M. 

Influence of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Optical 
Rotation of Gelatin. E. H. Boote and M. T. O’CoiTNEnL (J, 
Amer, Ohm- Soc., 1925, 47, 1694r~1697).— The speciBc rotation 
of 2% solutions of isoelectric and ash-free gelatin at 30° varies 
with &e hydrogen-ion concentration. Within the range examined, 
pK 0*3 to Ph 13*4, in which hydrolysis is improbable under the con- 
ditions employed (cf. Northrop, A., 1921, ii, 541), the specific 
rotation e:^bits a miniTmim at the isoelectric point, 4*7, and 
then rises as the acidity or alkalinity is increased, subsequently 
decreasing in high concentrations of acid or alkali. There is no 
indmation of a second isoelectric point at 7*7. At pu 4*7, the 
specific rotation of pure ash-free isoelectric gelatin in 2% solution 
at 30° is -104° (±4°). E. B. 

Colours Shown hy Hobili’s Rings. B. N. Chtjoktjbxjtti 
(Proc. iTidian Assoc. Cult ScL, 1924, 9, 83— 91).— Nobili's rings 
may be obtained with a variety of cathodes and electrolytes, but 
the finest display results when a brass plate is used in lead sulphate 
or manganous sulphate solution. The rings consist of granular 
particle of metal or oxide and are largest (d=500/x^) near the centre 
and smallest (d=275ftft) at the periphery. It is suggested that 
the colours are due to diffraction by these granules, and the similarity 
to metal colours produced hy heat is pointed out. W. A. C. 

The Significance of Atomic Constants in Additive Pro- 
perties. F. SwABTS (BuU. Soc. chim. Belg,, 1925, 34, 161— 
182). — The existing tendency to ascribe definite values to various 
groups or atonos in respect of additive properties such as atomic 
and molecular volumes, magnetic rotation, refractivity, etc., and 
the establishment of general f ormulsB which are only verified to a 
very large degree of approximation is keenly criticised. Such 
functions^ due to the fundamental properties of the electrons within 
the atom, are profoundly affected, not only by the structure of the 
molecule, but vary with the proximity of different atoms and , the 
stacengih of the electromagnetic field within the molecule, and an 
apprmdmate calculation shows that the latter may be of the order 
of 10? gauss, i,e., that of the most powerful field employed in the 
study of > magnetic rotatory power. Eeal progress can best be 
made by greater precision in the physical measurements and a 
deteamnnation of the atomic variations rather than the atomic 

constants in relation to compounds the structure of which has 
been firmly ^tablished by chemical means. The author’s investig- 
ations show that fluorine exhibits the most regt^ behaviour in 
organic compounds and often establish^ interesting relationships^ 
which are masked when the other halogens axe used as substituents. 
The effect of fluorine on molecular dispersion is extremely smah, ite 
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spectrum shows the absence of rays in the near ultra-violet, and 
fluorine derivatives show much less absorption in that region than 
do the corresponding hydrocarbons themselves, and hence the 
frequency of the electrons must be very great. J. W. B. 

Heat of Formation of Formaldehyde. H. voir Wartekbebg 
and Lbbkbe-Steinbbrg {Z. angew, Chem,, 1925, 38, 591 — 592). — 
The experimental value of the heat of formation of formaldehyde, 
158-8 cal. per mol. CHgO, is not in accordance with theory; the 
experimental work has therefore been repeated. No error had 
arisen from incomplete combustion, but a slight tendency to 
polymerisation of the formaldehyde on the walls of the contaming 
apparatus was detected. Whilst this error is considered to have 
been slight, a series of repetitions of the determination gave a final 
corrected value of 134-1 cal. /mol. at constant volume, and this 
value, which is in fair agreement with that given by calculation 
(126*7 cal.), is to be substituted for the previous one. C. I. 

X-Ray Crystal Analsrsis as an Auxiliary in Organic 
Chemical Research. R. Robihsoh {Nature^ 1925, 116, 45). — 
A brief account of the successful application, by Shearer, of X-ray 
analysis to the determination of the length of carbon chains and the 
position of a carbonyl group. Similar investigations indicate that 
the acetylenic linking of stearolic acid is hydrated in each of the 
theoretically possible directions, f.e., OHg*[GH2]7*CO*[C!l^]8*COj9[ 
and CH 3 *[CH 2 ] 8 *CO*[CE[ 2 ] 7 *C 02 Hi when the substance is trea^ 
successively with sulphuric acid and water. A. E. 

X-Ray Analysis of Solid Solutions of Potassium Chloride 
and Potassium Bromide. T. Sasahaba {ScL Papers Ivst. Phys, 
Res. Tokyo, 1925, 2, 277 — ^286).— Powder photographs of fusion- 
mixtures ranging from 22 mol. % to 88 mol. % of potassium bromide 
indicate complete additivity in the lattice constant; the density 
also is additive. Although the mean lattice constant is thus a 
linear function of the concentration, it is probable that the spacing 
is a little smaller in the neighbourhood of chlorine atoms and a 
little larger in that of bromine atoms. W. A. C. 


X-Ray Exammation of the loner Structure of Various 
Calcium Carbonates. A. Osawa {8ci, Rep. Tdhohi Imp. Univ., 
1925, 14, 33 — 41).— X-Ray examination of various forms of calcium 
carbonate derived from animal and vegetable sources showed that 
most varieties consisted of the calcite modification, but calcium 


carbonate from an Acropora, a Favia, Septifer bihcularis, and 
Trabo cormdus consisted of the aragonite variety. The author’s 
aragonite model agrees with that of Bra^ (A., 1924, ii, 109). 

A.R.P. 


X-Ray Analysis of lEHectrolytic Brass. H. Nakamxtba (Sa. 
Pap^s Inst. Phys. Res. Tokyo, 1925, 2, 287--292).-*-El6ctrolyticaay 
debdsit^ tose of 82-48% of copper and cast brass of 82-85% # 
copjper have been examined by the powd^ method and the 
constant 3-63 A. has been found in both oases. In spite 
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sidprable differences in the microscopic structure of the two brasses, 
their atomic structures must be regarded as identical. After 
annealing, however, the constant of the electrolytic brass was 
3‘62 A. and that of the cast brass 3*61 A. W. A. C. 

JT-Ray Analysis of Copper-Zinc, Silver-Zinc, and Gold- 
2Hnc Alloys. A. Westgben and G. Phragmen {PMl, Mag,, 
1925, [vi], 50, 311— 341).— It is suggested that the fundamental 
difference between solid chemical compounds and solid solutions 
lies in their structure. In an ideal chemical compound, steucturally 
equivalent atoms are chemically identical. In an ideal solid solution 
all atoms are structurally equivalent. Most metallic phases repre- 
sent intermediate stages between these two extreme types of 
structure. X-Ray analysis of the above alloys has shown that five 
different types of structure are common to all three systems, two 
additional phases occurring in the gold-zinc system. The p and y 
phases of the copper-zinc system were investigated in the form of 
single crystals, the analyses in the other cases being made by the 
powder method alone. The five structures common to the systems, 
arranged in order of increasing zinc content, are : a, face-centred 
cubic ; p, cubic of the caesium chloride type ; y, cubic, with 52 atoms 
in the elementary cube ; e and •>?, close-packed hexagonal with axial 
ratios of 1-55 — 1*60 and 1*80 — 1*90, respectively. A gold-zinc 
phase, stable at the ordinary temperature, and containing about 
50% zinc, was cubic, with about 32 atoms in the elementary cube; 
another phase, y^, stable only at higher temperatures and obtained 
by quenching gold-zinc alloys containing 53 — 54% zinc, was 
apparently cubic with about 90 atoms in its elementary cube. 
The a, 71, and very probably the c phases represent ideal solid solu- 
tions as above defined, the first having copper, silver, or gold, and 
the others zinc as solvent. The other phases are regarded as solid 
solutions in chemical compounds, the solvents of the ^ phases being 
GuZn, AgZn, and AuZn. The formulse Cu 4 ZnQ, Ag^Zn^, and Au 4 Zn 9 
are proposed for the bases of the y phases, and it is most likely that 
the y phase of the gold-zinc system corresponds with AuZm. 

F. G. T. 

X-Ray Examination of Inner Structure of Strained Metals, 
in. Copper and Aluminium under Extension, Compression, 
and Torsion. A. Ono {Mem, Coll, E7ig. Kyushu, 1926, 3, 
196 — ^224 ). — An X-ray analysis of copper and aluminiiim, 
under strain due to extension, compression, or torsion, has been 
made. The effect of annealing strained aluminium has also been 
determined. The crystal rearrangement due to slip and rotation 
is discu^ed from the point of view of the behaviour of single crystals 
under distortion observed by previous investigators. [Of. B,, 1925, 
694]. M.S.B. 

X-Ray Examination of lodosuccmixnide. (Miss) K. Yard- 
let (Proc, Moy, Soc,, 1925, A, 1C®, 542—647) — ^There are 4 mols. 
per unit ceil of this substance. It does not belong to the ditetragoiial 
pyramidal class, as stated by Grpth, but to the tetragonal pyramidal 
polar class (cf. following abstract), L. F, G, 
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CrystallograpMc and Optical Properties of lodosuccin- 
imide. A. E. H. Txjtton {Proc. Roy, Soc., 1925, A, 108, 548— 
562 ; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The results of a detailed examination 
of these properties are given. Density determinations have also 
been made. The substance is optically active, but it was not 
possible to determine the angle of rotation. Miss Yardley’s con- 
clusion as to the crystallographic class is condBrmed. L. E. G. 

Quantum Theory of the Intensity of the Modified Band 
in the Compton Efiect. G. B. M. Jauncey {Physical Rev,, 

1925, [ii], 25, 723 — 736), — ^The theory already developed (this vol., 
ii, 368) is extended to scattering by L and M electrons and by 
electrons in elliptical orbits. Experiments are in qualitative 
agreement with the required increase of the intensity of the modified 
band relative to that of the unmodified band as the angle of scatteriag 
is increased, and (for a given angle of scattering) with its required 
decrease as the atomic number of the scatterer increases. Curves 
show the intensity of the modified bands when molybdenum E<x. 
X-rays are scattered by carbon and sulphur at 30° and 90°, 

A. A. E. 

Dependence of the Intensity of the Compton Efiect on the 
Atomic Number. B. Davis {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 
737 — ^739). — ^The integrated intensity of the scattered radiation 
is proportional to where z is the atomic number and ^ the 
fraction of orbital electrons taking part in the scattenng. All the 
orbital electrons appear to take part equally in the scattering effect. 
The relative intensities for molybdenum Xoc radiation for paraffin, 
aluminium, sulphur, and calcium, respectively, are 8, 1-26, 0*7, and 
0*35. A. A. E. 

Lattice Constants of Metals. W, P. Davez (Physiccd Rev., 

1926, [ii], 26, 753— 761).— Precision measurements of the lattice 

constants aXlO"^ cm., by comparison with sodium chloride (a= 
2‘814A.) and the corresponding calculated densities are tabulated 
respectively as follows : aluminium, 4'046i:0»004, 2*68Sd;:0*008 ; 
iron, 2*855±0*003, 7*93±0*03 ; nickel, 3*499±0*003, 9*04±0*03 ; 
copper, 3*597 ±0*004, 9*01 ±0*03; molybdenum, 3*142±0*003, 
10*21 ±0*03; paUaffium, 3*859 ±0*004, 12*25 ±0*04; silver, 
4.079±0*004, 10*49±0*03; tungsten, 3*155±0*(X)1, 19*32±0*02; 
platinum, 3*912±0*004, 21-51±0*06; gold, 4*066±0*004, 19‘37± 
0*06; lead, 4*920±0*005, 11*48±0*03; bismuth, 4*539±0*005 
(hexagonal axes, axial ratio 2*606), 9*80±0*03. A. A. E, 

Atomic Structure of Palladium and Platinum Black con- 
taining Adsorbed Gases. A. Osawa [Sci. Rep. TShohi Imp. 
JJniv., 1925, 14, 43—45). — ^X-Eay examination of platinum and 
palladium blacks prepared by dinerent processes show that the 
metal is crystalline and not amorphous as stated by Kirphn^ 
{Ann. Phy^k, 1922, [iv], 69, 59). When the metals adsorb gases 
a true solid solution is formed, the gases entering into the interspace 
of the lattice. A. B. P. 
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Crystal Stractures of CsBsium Tri-iodide and Csesium 
Dibromoiodide. R. M. Bozobth and L. PAtTLiNa (J. Amer. 
Ghem. 8oc,, 1925^ 47, 1661—1571). — ^The dimensions oi the units of 
structure of caesium tri-iodide and caesium dibromoiodide as deter- 
mined from considerations of spectral and Laue photographs are 
respectiyely : dioo=6-83A., doio=9*S9A., dooi=ll*00 A., and 

dioo==6-57 A., doio=9-18A., d^i=10*66A. In the crystalline 
substances there are four molecules in the unit. The structures 
are based on the simple orthorhombic lattice Pq and the crystals 
belong to the space group Flf. The results of these investigations 
differ from those of Clark and Duane (/. Opt, Soc, Amer.f 1923, 7, 
465). J. S. C. 

Crystal Structure of Mercurous Halides. R. J. HAyiOHUBST 
(Amer. J. Sci,, 1925, [v], 10, 15 — ^28).— X-Ray analysis of pow- 
dered and of single crystals of mercurous halides (cf. this voL, ii, 
502) shows that the cell units are tetragonal and contain 2 mols. of 
The dimensions (in A.) are: X==Cl:a=4*47, 10*89; 

X=Br :a=4-65, c=lM0; X=I : <z==4*92, c=ll*61. Mauguin's 
cell unit for calomel is unnecessarily large (cf. A., 1924, ii, 588). 
The atomic arrangement may be derived from the space group 
DJ, or others ; four mercury atoms are at (0, 0, u), (0, 0, u), (^, 
u), and (J, -I, i+u) and four halogen atoms at (0, 0, v), (0, 0, 

(h h (ii h i+^)* ^ slightly lower than J and 

I, respectively. The results indicate the existence of the chain mole- 
cule XHgHgX ; strong positive double refraction is to be expected 
from crystals of this sirocture and has been observed. S. K. T. 

Structure of Stearic and Stearolic Acids. A. MxJiiLEB 
{Nature, 1925, 116, 45).— Stearic acid crystals, obtained from a 
saturated solution in carbon disulphide, are monoclinic. The 
dimensions of the unit cell are : a 5*60, b 7*38, c 50*9 A., p 59*7® ; 
d sli^tly above 1*05, indicating four molecules to the unit cell. 
A crystal of stearolic acid appeared to be triclinic. A. A. E. 


Crystalline Structure of Pentaerythritol Tetranitrate. 
I. E. Kkaggs {Min, Mag,, 1925, 20 , 346^ — 352). — ^Pentaerythritol 
tetranitrate (T., 1923, IJ^, 77), examined by the X-ray spectro- 
meter method, was found to be built on the simple tetragonal lattice 
Pf, to belong to the space-group DJ, and to have 4 mols. of 
C(CHg0"N02)4 per unit cell of dimensions a==13*2, c= 6*66 A. The 


arrangement of the atoms m the nitro group is thought to be — 

or and not 0. The angles between the liixbings 

from the central carbon atom show a considerable departure from 
the an^e of the regular tetrahedron, and this perhaps caiises a strain 
which contributes to the explosive nature of the compound. 

L. J.S. 


Isomorphism of Zirconium Sudphate tod Quadrivalent 
Cerium Solphute. L, Ebbutakbbs {OazzeMa, 1925, 55, 290— 
293).— The compounds, € 6 ( 804 ) 2 , 4 H :20 and Zr(S 04 ) 2 , 4 H 20 are 
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completely miscible and hence able, in all proportions, to form 
mixed crystals. T. H. P. 

Monoclinio Double Sulphates containing Thallium. Thall- 
ium Nickel and Thallium Cobalt Sulphates. A. E. H. Tutton 
(Proc, Boy, Soc.,^ 1925, A, 108, 240 — ^261). — A. full crystallographic 
description is given of these two salts. The results confi^ the 
conclusion previously reached from an examination of thallium zinc 
sulphate and selenate, that these double salts containing thallium 
are true members of the isomorphous series of monoclanic hexa- 
hydrated double sulphates and selenates RoM(S 04 ) 2 , 6 B[ 20 . These 
all crystallise in the holohedral class of the monoclimc system. 
The small angular changes, which occur on substituting either 
thallium or rubidium for potassium in the salt, are about equal. 

S. B. 

Regular Growth of Crystals of DiiSerent Species. L. 
Royer {Compt rend,, 1925, 180, 2050 — ^2052).— Regular growth of 
crystals of one substance on crystals of another requires an approxi- 
mate identity of form and dimensions of the two lattices. The 
growth of crystals of alkali and silver halides on cleavage faces of 
potassium chloride, galena, and sodium chloride has been studied. 
Regular growths occur if the differences in the dimensions of the 
two lattices do not differ by more than 12, 10, and 16% in the three 
cases, respectively, but i£ these limits are exceeded the crystals are 
deposited quite irregularly. No formation of mixed crystals occurs 
when potassium and sodium chloride are deposited simultaneously. 

w.h:.-r. 

Crystal Structure and Physical Properties. A. E. van 
Abkel {Physica, 1924, 4, 266—301). — ^By pacing the corresponding 
chlorides, together with hydrogen, and nitrogen or carbon monoxide, 
over a heated tungsten wire, titanium, zirconium, and tantalum 
nitrides and carbides have been prepar^. In the regular system, 
values of di^Q are]: titanium carbide, 4*29 A., nitride, 4*23 A,; 
zirconium carbide, 4-71 A., nitride, 4-59 A.; tantalum carbide, 
4-56 A. Eor tantalum nitride (hexagonal, with 2 mols. per unit 
cell) Ta (i |n)(| J u)\ ^(^=0-25, axial ratio 1*62, edge of basal 
hexagon 3*05 A. Combination of the metal with two osygan or 
fluorine atoms still produces the ionic type of lattice, sulphides and 
selenides being intermediate between ionic and molecular lattices. 
In the regular system, values of d^oo • zirconium dioxide, 
5*08 A., thorium dioxide, 5*26 A., uranium dioxide, 5*48 A., strontium 
fluoride, 5*86 A. Zirconium sulphide and selenide ci^tallise in 
the rhombohedric hexagonal system, with respective axial ratios 
1*59, 1*63; edge of hexagon, 3*68, 3-79 A.; (1 mol. per unit cell) 
Zr (000) ; S (Se) (f J ?^)(f f u) with n 0*25, analogous to cadmium 
iodide. Ferrous and manganous sulphides form ionic space lattices. 

Chemical ABsmAcrs. 

ElectriGal Conductivity of Mixed C^pyetal 
Bobeliits (4^. 1925, [iv], 77, lOQ— -137).— The spec^ 
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conductivity of a metal is given according to Drude by the expres- 
sion (1) vrhere € is the charge, m the mass, the 

velocity, N the number per c.c., and L the mean free path of the 
conducting electron. Wein regarded ju. as a constant independent 
of temperature and characteristic of an atomic movement, and N 
as also constant, so that the temperature variation of x would be 
due to the direct proportionality between energy content and L, 
Hcfjendail (A., 1924, ii, 647) sought an explanation on the basis 
of the Bohr atom and the independence of the translation velocity 
of the valency electron with temperature. He considered that the 
mean free path is constant from atom to atom of the same element, 
but that atoms of the second component interfere. N and /a were 
assumed to be constant throughout a series of alloys. The expres- 
sion x~<5onstant . (1/pg'— 1) ^ and q are concentrations of com- 
ponents) was deduced and found to be in agreement with experi- 
ment for Cu~Ni alloys. The author^ however, finds that the 
agreement is fortuitous, since other series of alloys do not confirm 
Hojendahl’s reasoning. The discrepancy is due to the simplicity 
of the assumptions. N and ^ are now assumed to differ for the 
two components of a mixture, and (1) is rewritten as (2) 
2m(NjLJfii+N2L2lfji2) simplified to (3) 
where A' and are constants characteristic of the two components. 

On this basis, it is deduced that the conductivity at absolute zero 
is given by (4) where A, B, a, b are con- 

stants. This assumes random d&tribution of atoms and a straight 
line free path {a). To test the theory, it is necessary to investigate 
theoretically the variation of the resistance of alloys with tem- 
perature. It is then shown that the resistance p' of an alloy is 
given by p'=i>pi+^p 2 +Po> where and pg are the specific resist- 
ances of the components at the temperature of the alloy, ppi and 
qp^ are interpolate linearly, and pQ is a quantity independent of 
temperature. At the absolute zero, p^ and pg vanish, so that 

Xo='-==l/p'“-i3pi— S^P 2 - Thus xo obtained from the 

Po 

experimental data and compared with the value obtained by the 
use of (4). The theoretical treatment is confirmed by the following 
^tems : Au-Ag, Au-Cu, Pd-Pt, In-Pb, K-Rb. Por example, 
in Au-Ag 45^ ohm"^ cm."’^ . 10^. The data 

for the s^tems Au-P, Ag-Pd, Gu-Pd are also considered. 

The raiage of validity of assumptions (a) is discussed. Further, the 
results are used to calculate values for the mean free path and for 
the electron velocity in various elements. Regularities in the 
values of the constant A are pointed out which may prove significant 
when the theory can be tested more rigidly. (Cf . Cuy, this vol., 
378.) R. A. M. 

Electmc and Magnetic Spectroscopy- W. Abkadiev (PM. 

1925, [vi], 50, 157 — 163). It is pointed out that since 
thermal waves have the same relation to magnetic centres in 
dielectrics as X-rays to elecbric centres, somewhere in the inter- 
mediate region between thermal oscillations and slow electric 
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vibrations the disappearance of magnetic behaviour must occur, 
accompanied by magnetic absorption of the passing rays and strong 
alteration of the magnetic permeability. This is illustrated by 
the magnetic spectra of iron and nickel wires in the wave-length 
region 1 cm. to 1 km. The apparent permeabilities of these sub- 
stances, calculated from the absorption of waves in ferromagnetic 
wires, agree with the assumption that the elementary magnets in 
ferromagnetic metal^^under the influence of weak magnetic fields, 
rotate accordjtng to the same laws of viscous-elastic motion adopted 
for the displacement of electric centres in dielectric bodies. 

F. G. T. 

Weiss’s Theory of Ferromagnetism. R. H. be Waabd (Z, 
Physihy 1925, 32, 789 — 79S). — ^The theory fails to account even 
approximately for the small coercive force necessary to remove 
residual magnetism in iron and nickel. E. B. L. 

Magnetisation of Ferro-nickel : Saturation and Atomic 
Moments. M. Pescharb {Gompt rend,, 1925, 180, 1836 — 
1838). — ^The specific magnetisation of iron and nickel mixtures has 
been plotted against percentage composition for the three tem- 
peratures +l^°a —79°, —188°. The compound PegNi is very 
definitely indicated. Tlxe value at 0° Abs. for each saturation is 
extrapolated by means of the expression cr==cro— The atomic 
nioments (expressed in magnetons) are plotted against percentage 
composition and the curve is closely similar to tiiat obtained for 
specific saturations at absolute zero. Both curves provide evidence 
for the existence of FcgNi, EeglTig, and FeNig. The first two have 
9 magnetons per atom and the third has a total of 20 ma^etons. 
The magnetisation to saturation point of solid solutions in equi- 
librium oheys the mixture rule. At each temperature, a hyperbolic 
function (l—^^/jff) represents the degree of saturation and the 
coefficient a varies from one alloy to anotixer from 1 to 40. Ferro- 
nickel may exist in the p or y sl^te and the bearing of this fact on 
the results is worked out. R. A. M. 

^ Optical Constants of Crystals of Selenium and Tellurium 
between 3000 and 5000 A. R. F. MiLtER (J. Opt, Soc, Amer,, 
1925, 10, 621 — 634).— When plane polarised light is reflected from 
the surface of an absorbing m^um it becomes in general elliptically 
polarised, and if the form of the elliptical vibration is determined 
for some ai^le of incidence, the optical constants of the medium 
may be calculated. Such determinations have been made with 
crystals of selenium and tellurium, with the crystal axis parallel 
and perpendicular to the plane of incidence, and the corresponding 
values for the refractive indices and reflecting powers are given. 
In the parallel position fx for selenium is 3*4 — 4*4, and for tellurium 
1*9 — ^2*9, and in the perpendicular position, for selenium 2*3 — 3*1, 
and for tellurium 1*7 — ^2*7, over the given range of wave-length. 
The analysis of the reflected light was made by a photographic 
method described by Voigt {Physihal, Z., 1901, 2, 203). S. Bi 
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Polymorphic Transformations of Silica. L. Longchambon 
{Oompt, rend., 1925, 180, 1855 — 1858; cl A., 1913, ii, 133; 1919, 
ii, 420). — ^In the presence of a solvent (tungstate, molybdate, silicate, 
etc.) between 870® and 1470®, precipitated silica dissolves rapicUy 
and after a few minutes hexagonal tridymite and p-cristobalite 
appear. The latter is slowly converted into tridymite, the stable 
form under these conditions. Quartz is converted into tridyrmte 
at 870—1470®. Cristobalite is not normally an intermediate 
product. The condition for its appearance is supersaturation of 
the solvent. Above 1470®, quartz, tridymite, sUica, glass, and 
precipitated silica all form cristobalite (octahedra). With the 
precipitated silica numerous droplets of fused silica occur at 1500®, 
d (cold) 2*2. Below 870®, precipitated silica dissolves rapidly, 
giving tridymite and cristobalite, quartz being formed only very 
slowly. New determinations of n and d of cristobalite and 
tridymite give 1-487, 2-347 and 1-477, 2-266, respectively. 

R. A. M. 

Increase of Tensile Strength and Recovery of Zinc Crystals. 
E. Schmid {Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 918 — 921). — ^The tensile strength 
increases with plastic deformation, but this action is partly reversed 
if the crystal is allowed time to recover. E. B. L. 

Strengthening and Weakening of Tin Crystals. M. Bolanyi 
and E. Schmid {Z. Physik, 1925, 32, 684—712). — Single crystals of 
tin were subject^ to slight tension and the rate of increase of length 
was measured ; the results show increased resistance with deform- 
ation. When the stress was removed the crystals recovered, rise of 
temperature hastening the recovery greatly . Consequently the rate 
of stretching and the temperature influence the extent to which 
the crystals gain in strength. The recrystallisation of tin crystals 
was investigated by etching and by the X-ray spectrograph. Crystals 
were examined wMch had been stretched, quickly pulled apart, and 
compressed. Ci^tals both with and without cleavage lines were 
test^, the position at which the nucleus of the new crystal formed 
and the rate of formation were noted. Crystals which have been 
slowly and carefully drawn out and their internal energy increased 
are much less liable to crystallise than such as have been rapidly 
tom apart. E. B. L. 

X-Ray Study of Soaps and Fats. J. J. TurtnAT (CompL 
rend,^ 1925, 180, 1838 — 1840; cf. this voL, ii, 640). — ^When an 
alcoholic solution of a fatty acid is allowed to evaporate on glass, 
the cryst^ are oriented. Metal plates have been substituted for 
glaas. With some metals, the X-ray spectra are the same as with 
glass; with others, a second spectrum, traced to a film of soap 
m which the molecules are also orient^, is superimposed. It is 
mtense with plates of lead, tin, and antimony, fairly intense with 
iron, copper, and bismuth, feeble with nickel, zinc, and molybdenum, 
and absent with aluminium, palladium, platinum, and gold. All 
the sc^ps of palmitic acM have the same mfl^yiTnnTn distance of 
46-3 A. (except copper, 43-S A.). The lead soaps of a aeries of fatty 
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acids have been examined. The maximum distances for the 
stearate (51*3), palmitate (46*3), and myristate (41*2) exhibit 
constant ^fferences A(C7,i+2~-C'to)=5 A., or Ad /AN {N is number of 
carbon atoms)==T25 A. This value increases to about 1*3 A. when 
N is smaller. It is smaller than that observed with the fatty acids 
(1 A.) and nearer to that of the ethers (1*22 A.). Most simple fats 
and waxes are oriented by simple fusion on glass, e.gr., glyceryl 
margarate has d=48 A. Even a compound like lecithin is oriented, 
d=47 A. R. A. M. 

Determination of Avogadro’s Number from the Light 
Diffused by Ethyl Chloride. P. Daubs {Compt. rend,, 1925, 
180, 2032 — 2034). — ^Avogadro’s number (N) is calculated by the 
equation of Einstein from new measurements of the ratio B for 
ethyl chloride, where B is the ratio between the intensity I of light 
dijOfused at right angles to the primary beam of intensity JEJ for 
1 c.c. of gas. As the light used was not monochromatic, an 
approximate method of graphical integration was used. The 
method gives the values A^=(6*5±0*65)10^, and i2=(l*06±0*l)10"’^ 
for green light. W. H.-R. 

Revision of Weight of Normal Litre of Methyl Chloride 
Vapour. T. Batijeoas (Compt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1929 — 1932), 
— ^Methyl chloride vapour obeys the law of limiting densities. The 
vapour was prepared by two methods (a) the reaction between 
phosphorus trichloride and methyl alcohol (of. T., 1905, 87, 1692) 
and {b) by thermal decomposition of tetramethylammonium 
chloride. The highest and lowest values of seventeen determin- 
ations made with suitable precautions were 2*3099 and 2*3072. 
The final value, 2*3084±0’'0^1, is definitely, higher than the only 
other precise measurement 2-3045 (Baume, A., 1908, ii, 372). 

R. A. M. 

Revision of the Compressibility of Methyl Chloride and 
the Molecular Weight of this Gas. T. Batiteoas (CompL 
rend,, 1925, 181, 40 — 42). — ^Employing the method previously 
outlined (A., 1924, i, 1280), the value of the factor (1+X) for methyl 
chloride has been determined from measurements of compressi- 
bility. As with dimethyl ether, the compressibility decreases in a 
characteristic maimer with decreasing pressure. The value for the 
weight of a litre of gaseous methyl chloride under standard con- 
ditions is 2*3084 g. This leads to a value for the atomic weight of 
chlorine, 01=35*47. J. S. C. 

Effect of a Magnetic Field on the Electrical Resistance of 
Liquid Metals and Alloys. E. J. Williams {Phil. Mctg,, 1925, 
[vi], 50, 27 — 46). — ^Theoretical. The change in the electrical 
resistance of a liquid conductor due to the action of a magnetic 
field is attributed to the sum of a true resistance change, and a 
change consequent on energy expended in maintaining hydro- 
dynamic currents in the liquid conductor. These currents are set 
up because the magnetic field and electric current' in the con- 
ductor are independent, whereas, for the liquid to remain at rest, | 

voL. oxxvjh. ii. 27 i 
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it is necessary for the force per unit volume acting on the liquid 
to be derivable from a single-valued potential function. An 
expression is obtained by means of dimensional analysis for the 
resistance change due to this cause. An analysis of the results of 
Rossi {Nuovo Gm., 1911, [vi], 2, 337) reveals evidence for the 
existence of a true resistance change in a magnetic field in bismuth 
amalgams, a 1% amalgam showing a resistance increase of 0*0001% 
in a field of 4000 gauss. The similar change in molten bismuth 
(Berndt, Ann. Physik, 1907, [iv], 23, 805) is estimated as approx- 
imately 0*002% at 420° for a field of 3000 gauss. In other cases, 
the hydrodynamical effect certainly predominates, and, in most 
cases, a true change, if present at all, is negligible. The variation 
of the resistance change with the current traversing^ the liquid 
metal conductor, which has been observed in some cases, is explained 
by supposing that the motion of the liquid in these instances is 
turbulent. The further theoretical consequences of this supposition 
are substantiated by the experiments of Jones (cf. following 
abstract), from which it is shown that in the turbulent motion of 
liquids in an enclosed space, due to the action of external volume 
forces, the average stream-lines maintain a constant shape as these 
forces are varied proportionately at all points. In this respect 
the average stream-lines of turbulent motion resemble the stream- 
lines in steady motion. The resistance to the motion is in all cases 
proportional to (velocity)^’’®, which is in agreement with the law 
of resi^nce in turbulent motion obtained by Osborne* Reynolds 
for the flow of water through straight pipes. F. 6. T. 

Electrical Resistance of Mercury in Magnetic Fields. 
T. J. JoOTis {Phil Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 46 — 60).— In a column of 
mercury of about 5 cifi. diameter, to which a magnetic field varying 
between 2 and 10 Idlo.-gauss is applied perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the current, the magneto-resistance change for currents 
between 0*6 and 5 amp. is given by where 

ff , d, i, and b are respectively the field, the diameter of the column, 
the current in the column, and the distance apart of the poles of 
the magnet. It was found that the change of resistance is indepen- 
dent of the field resistance, but depends on the tempemture, 
increasing by 12*5% for a rise of 273°. When the magneto- 
resistance change is measured in wide tubes and with comparatively 
large fields and currents, the effect is of a different nature from 
that exhibited by solid metals, with which the resistance change is 
proportional to the resistance in the field and independent of the 
cun^t in the conductor. The theory of Williams (of. preceding 
abstoct) explains all the phenomena observed and gives for the 
resistoce change a relation which is in good agreement with that 
obtained in the experiments. F. G. T. 

Thermal Variation of Magnetism Water and of Some 
Paramagnetic Solutions- B. Cabbeba and A. Bupebieb (J. 
Phys. Badmfn, 1925, [vi], 6, 121 — 138).— The Curie- Weiss equation 
G for -the variation of paramagnetism with temperature 
is valid over a wide range of temperatures (x is the susceptibility, 
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T absolute temperature, A and G are constants characteristic of 
the substance). Lange vin’s expression (/aq is magnetic 

moment, B the gas constant) is in accord with experiment and has 
been justified theoretically by Ehrenfest (Comm. Phys. Labor. 
Leiden, Supp. 446). Weiss ascribes the origin of A to a molecular 
field varying directly as the density of the paramagnetic atoms 
(A., 1915, ii, 737), but Foex {Bias., Strasburg, 1921) has recently 
investigated certain solutions in which A appears, but mutual actions 
of paramagnetic atoms seem unlikely. The authors have measured 
by a couple the attraction in a non-uniform field and have deter- 
mined the variation with temperature of the susceptibility of water 
and of certain solutions. The susceptibility of w^ater between 
20° and 80° is given by ~Sx/x==[l'^7+0*0016(i-20°)](^-20°) . 10'^. 
The variation is due to depolymerisation of water molectdes, so 
that addition of a diamagnetic salt like magnesium chloride increases 
the effect until 8x/x approaches zero. Solutions of manganese 
chloride, manganese nitrate, and nickel nitrate have been studied 
at various concentrations. The Cuiie- Weiss law is borne out by 
values of A (Mn**, —25 ; Ni**,— 2), which are approximately indepen- 
dent of the concentration or the nature of the anion. These values 
of A have been used to calculate the number of magnetons of the 
two cations and the results Mn‘* 28*0621:0*08, Ni** 15*96±0*05 are 
in the case of nickel identical with the number 16 already known, 
and in the case of manganese smaller by one than the numberfound 
for solid manganese s^ts. The constant A is due to a deformation 
of the surface of the paramagnetic atom by the influence of other 
atoms in chemical combination with it. The view that in solutions 
water exerts such a def onnation effect is in harmony with the theory 
of Ehrenfest. B. A, M. 

Diamagnetism of Nematic Substances. G. Foex and L. 
Boyer (Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 1912 — 1913). — ^The magnetisation 
coefSicient of j3-azoxyanisole in the solid state is independent of 
temperature. At 116°, the nematic phase appears and the mag- 
netisation diminishes abruptly by about 17%, owing to orientation 
of molecules by the magnetic field. The nematic phase (116— 
134°) shows great v^iations of the magnetisation coefficient with 
temperature ; the value approaches the original value as the tem- 
perature increases and remains constant when the liquid phase is 
attained. The curve, magnetisation coefficient-temperature may 
he produced to 95° for the nematic phase and the maximum 
difference observed between two magnetisations in the liquid and 
nematic phases is greater than 18%. Whenever the substance 
soiidifieSj a difierent value is observ^ for the coefficient owing to 
imperfect distribution of the tiny crystals making up the solid. 
Amsaldazine gave similar results. B. A. M. 

Dispersion of Electrical Double Refraction of Some Organic 
Liquids. G. Eeckeb {Ann. Physih, 1925, [iv], 76, 849— 862),-r 
The dispersion of the electrical double refraction has been measured 
by Lyon and Wolfram's method (A., 1921, ii, 6) for the following 

27—2 
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liquids at 20° : anisole, m-xylene, phenetole, ethylbenzene, acetal, 
ethyl butyrate, toluene, and ethyl ether. The behaviour of the first 
four k represented satisfactorily by the Havelock formula (A,, 
1911, ii, 165) 1)2= const., where B and n are respectively 

the Kerr constant and the refractive index of the liquid for the 
wave-length X. The mean values of the Havelock constant for 
these four liquids are (7x10^^=0*596, 0*485, 0*643, and 0*425, 
respectively. The deviations from the above formula are most 
marked with ethyl ether and acetal. Owing to the ambiguous 
behaviour of toluene and ethyl butyrate, the conclusion that the 
Havelock formula does not hold for substances with low optical 
dispersions cannot be confirmed. K. G. T. 

Black Body for Optical P 3 rronieter Calibration. H. S. 
Eobebts (/. OpL Soc, Amer,, 1925, 10, 723 — ^724). — ^Details are 
given for the construction of a black body for use in the calibration 
of optical pyrometers from the fusion point of a metal. A small 
piece of the metal is heated to fusion at the bottom of a graphite 
or porcelain tube of suitable shape, and the ‘‘ matching ” is done 
as the metal is observed to melt. The advantages of the procedure 
are that it gives a direct determination of the temperature of the 
black body and that very little of the standard metal is required. 

S. B. 

Latent Heat Detemnnations. A. W. Smith (J. Ojpt, Soc, 
Amer,, 1925, 10, 711 — ^722). — A summary of the methods proposed 
for determinations of the latent heats of fusion and evaporation. 

S. B. 

Automatic Control of Low Temperatures. T. S. Sligh 
(J. Opt, Soc, Amer., 1925, 10, 691 — 693). — A short review, with 
references, of the methods used for attaining constant low tem- 
peratures, g, B, 

Thermal Conductivity of Wires and Rods. T. Babeatt 
and R. M. Wioteb (Aw??, Pht/sik, 1925, [iv], 77, l~15)._The 
egression K==H^l^hV^coth^(xl gives the conductivity of a wire or 
thin rod,^ and is simplified to K=H^/pqhV^ when the length I is 
great {K is the thermal conductivity of the wire, p the circumference 
of the rod, q the cross-sectional area, h the emissivity of the surface, 
F the temperature of the hot end, and oL=z\/hfl^, Of these 
quantities, h is the most diiB&cult to measure. Accordingly, the 
experimental methods are designed to secure accurate values for 
H (the heat supphed in calories per sec. to the hot end of the wire) 
s^nd the theoretical treatment is designed so that h may be 
eliminated entirely from the calculations. The technique is based 
on e^Her work (Proc. Phys, Soc,, 1914, 26, 347). Values of K 
^ given for platinum, iridium, rhodium, gold, tantalum, molyb- 
demm, various alloys, and for glass, ebonite, graphite, and various 

fVOOQS. 

Ti^ mathematical treatment includes a solution of the equation 
lor the fail of temperature along a rod enabling Z to be evaluated 
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from E, F, g, and the temperature at any point along the rod. 
Various cases are discussed and simple formulae deduced so that 
the result of the work is to place on a sound theoretical basis the 
experimental methods developed by the authors for the measure- 
ment of Kf using very small samples of material. E., A. M. 

Specific Heats. S. Wiesneb {Ann, Physik, 1925, [iv], 76, 
802; cf. this voL, ii, 275). — correction. The refraotivities pre- 
viously used were the Gladstone and Dale values; thus u signifies 
the specific refraction and not the specific atomic volume. When 
the Lorenz and Lorentz values are used r^/d is in the neighbourhood 
of 1*5, instead of 3, as previously given. The elements silver, 
potassium, phosphorus, mercury, and sodium which gave abnormal 
results, now give values of r\fd between 0*87 and 0*^. F. G. T. 

Molecular Heats of Gases at Low Temperatures. F. A. 
GiACOMiin: {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 146 — 156). — ^The molecular 
heats at constant volume of ammonia, methane, and hydrogen 
were determined at temperatures down to 83° Abs. by observing 
the pressure increase on heating the gases in a closed vessel by an 
inductive electrical impulse in a small piece of Constantin foil 
placed near the centre of the gas-container. The pressure was 
recorded by a sensitive membrane manometer. The determination 
of by this principle presupposes a non-uniform temperature 
distribution in the gas. The validity of this type of measurement 
was supported by the direct observation of development and 
evolution of heat clouds in the gas, of the rate of heat evolution 
from, and the temperature attained by, the foil, and by the pressure- 
increase curves for various gases for varying* heat changes, and 
under different pressures and temperatures. A theoretical con- 
sideration of the principle assumes the pressure development to 
occur in two idealised stages, an isochoric heating of a small volume 
of the gas round the foil, followed by the adiabatic compression of 
the rest of the gas. From theses assumptions the condition for 
obtaining trustworthy results is where Q, Fq, 

and Pq are, respectively, the heat suppli^, and the initial volume 
and pressure of the gas. The pressure maxima for carbon dioxide 
were constant over a range of from 1 to 0*1 atm., the duration of 
the maximum decreasing with decrease of pressure. The molecular 
heats of methane and ammonia sink with falling temperature below 
the value corresponding with rigid molecules, the fall with ammonia 
being especially rapid. Gi,=5*30 cals, for methane at 83° Abs., 
and =5*55 cals, for ammonia at 229° Abs. F. 6. T. 

Microscopic Study of the ap-Transformation of Natural 
Oristobalite. E. Weil {Garnet, rmi., 1925, 180, 1949 — 1951). 
— Cristobalites from different places have been examined. From 
San Cristobal the transformation begins at 180 — 195° and ends at 
about 206 — ^210°; from Tehema County : 175 — ^210° or 230°; from 
Chaudefour: two regions exist, 175 — 190° and 217 — ^245°; from 
Blaue Eluppen : 220 — ^230° or 250 — ^255°; from Cottenheim : 
220 — ^230°. PseudomorpMc tridymite-cristobalite crystals from 
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Ghaudefour showed a transformation point at 180 — ^200° ; tridymite 
from Mt. Egmont shows points between 170 — 190° and 235 — ^250°. 
^ ^ R. A. M. 

Heat of Sublimation of Carbon Dioxide. J. W Anobews 
(J. Am&r, Ohem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1597— 1602).— Experiments in 
which a definite quantity of carbon dioxide was sublimed by means 
of an electrio current, the energy input and the volatilised substance 
being measured, lead to a value for the heat of sublimation of 
6205 cals. There is a difference of 2*64 units between the entropies 
as calculated from thermal and equilibrium data on carbon, oxygen, 
and carbon dioxide, and from the thermal data for carbon dioxide 
itself. The possible sources of error are discussed: J. S. C. 

Additive Properties of Boiling Points. A. E. vah Arkel 
and J. H. db Boer {Physica, 1924, 4, 392 — 399 ; cf. this vol., ii, 734). 
— ^From the general additivity of the b. p., it is found that 
representing the cohesion pressure at the b. p. {a and b being the 
van der Waals’ constants) has a constant value for ail tetra-halogen 
derivatives of methane. The results lead to an atomic volume for 
hydrogen of 9*20% less than that of fluorine. For compounds 
containing hydrogen, the external action of the central atom is not 
entirely screened, and van Laar’s rules no longer apply. Also, 
when the size of the central atom is increased, individual differences 
in the screening efficiency of the halogens appear, leading to the 
existence of co-ordination complexes, e.gr., KgSiPg and KgSnClg. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Influence of Hydrogen and Substituted Halogens on the 
Properties of Organic Compounds, especially on their Boil- 
ing Points, A, E. VAR Arkel and J. H. be Boer {Eec. trm. 
cMm.y 1925, 44, 675 — 692). — ^In each group of organic compounds, 
for each halogen the value of Va per halogen atom is proportional 
to the volume, a being the constant in van der Waals’ equation of 
state. The values of Va are different in different groups, and are 
smaller the greater the number of other atoms in proximity to 
the halogen atom. In the paraffin series, the central atom is sur- 
rounded by halogen and hydrogen atoms, and exerts no influence 
beyond these, but in the ethylene, benzene, and silicon series this 
is not so. As the surrounding of the central atom by other atoms 
wffl obviously be more perfect the greater the volume of the latter, 
it foEows that the ethylene and cMoroethylene compounds readily 
form additive compounds, whilst ethylene tetraiodide is formed 
from carbon tetraiodide by removal of iodine, and compounds 
such as sEieon tetrabromide show no tendency to complex formation. 
It is shoTO that fluorine falls into line with the other halogens. 
Hydrogen, however, has a variable value of Va, It is smallest 
in the. hydrocarbonSj and is greater the more halogens there are 
attached with hydrogen to a carbon atom. The introduction of 
halogens into other carbon groups also exerts an influence (although 
smaller) on the value of Va for hydrogen. L, L. B, 
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Variation with Pressure of the Boiling Points of Naphtha- 
lene, Benzophenone, and Anthracene. J. L. Finch and R. M. 
Wilhelm (J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1577 — 1582). — ^The 
variation with pressure of the b. p. of naphthalene, benzo- 
phenone, and anthracene has been investigated over the range of 
pressure 700 — 800 mm. of mercury, the data for the first two sub- 
stances being intended for use in thermometry. Two purified 
samples of anthracene differed in their normal b. p. by about 
0‘5®. The experimental data are satisfactorily represented 
by the equation 273*1) log (p/760), in which tp 

represents the temperature corresponding with pressure p (mm. of 
mercury), the normal b. p., and A a constant characteristic 
of the substance. The following are the respective values of 
and A : naphthalene 217*95'^ and 0*2075, benzophenone 305*84° 
and 0*194, anthracene 340*36°, 339*87°, and 0*201. J. S. C. 

Melting Point of Carbon. H. Alterthdm, W. Fehse, and 
M. PiRANi (Z. Elektrochem.y 1925, 31, 313 — ^316). — ^The authors have 
applied their method for the determination of the m. p. of 
difficultly fusible metals (cf. Pirani and Alterthum, A., 1923, 
ii, 125) to the determination of the m. p. of graphite. The 
graphite, in the form of a rod 140 mm. long and 37 mm. diameter, 
broadened at each end and with a hole (18 mm. deep and 3 mm. 
diameter) bored at an angle to the axis of the rod, is surrounded 
by a water-cooled jacket through which hydrogen at 800 mm. 
pressure is passed, and is heated by an ^temating current (8000 
amp. and 9 volts). The m. p. is 3760° Abs.±65°, a value in good 
agreement with other determinations. J. W. B. 

Temperature Scale and M. p. of Molybdenum. A. 6. 
Worthing {Physical Eev,, 1925, [ii], 25, 846-^57). — ^Values are 
tabulated and plotted for the spectral emissivities of molybdenum 
as a function of temperature from 300° Abs. to 2800° Abs., and the 
relations between true, brightness, and colour . temperatures 
examined. Molybdenum has m. p. 2895 ±10° Abs. A. A. E. 

Cryoscopy of Diphenyl Ether. J. T. Durand and E. RougS 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 697 — 700). — ^Discrepancies observed 
in the m. p. of samples of diphenyl ether obtained by Sabatier and 
Mailhe’s method (A., 1910, i, 669) are due to the relatively high 
cryoscopic constant (80) of this substance, which renders its m. p. 
much more sensitive to traces of impurities. The purest diphenyl 
ether obtainable has m. p. 26*9° in the cryoscope, and experiments 
with eycZohexane, benzene, toluene, and naphthalene give the values 
78*8, 79*8, 79*7, and 80*0, respectively, for the cryoscopic eonsttot. 
Naphthalene gives the most constant results, cyctohexane the most 
erratic. From these results, the latent heat of fusion is calculated 
to be. 22*65 cals. R. B. 

Constitution of Aromatic Substances and their Physical 
and Chemical Properties. II. Melting Points of Benzene 
Derivatives. I. A. Pastak (J. Chim. Phys., 1925, 22, 264— 279 ; 
ef, this voL, i, 531 ). — A review of the m. p. of polysubstituted benzene 
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eompoimds containing two different groups, R and^ r, of which 
R occurs once only, and r once or more times. Substituent groups 
are divided into two main classes : ( 1 ) basic groups including 
H, CH 3 , (a), (Br), OH, KHa . - and, (2), aci^o groups including 
H, CO 2 H, NOg. ... The fundamental principle is that in di- 
substituted compounds, CgH 4 Rr, if R and r belong to the same 
class (see above), the normal position possessing the lowest m. p. 
is the meta, and the m. p. are in the order para > ortho > 
meta. If, however, R and r belong to different classes, the normal 
positions are the ortho and para, and the m. p. order is para > meta > 
ortho, the para position always having an abnonnally high value. 
Polysubstituted compounds can be divided into two classes : 
( 1 ) ** Alphabetical isomerides,’’ for which no simple rules exist 
for m. p., and in which the different r groups are in the ortho 
or para positions relative to one another; and ( 2 ) the “ ompa” 
isomerides, in which the r groups are relatively in the meta position. 
In the ompa ’’ isomerides, two r groups in the meta position to one 
another resemble one group in the position midway between the 
two. Thus the isomeride of the compound CgH 3 Rr 2 with the 
r groups in the 1:3 positions resembles the compound CgH^Rr' 
with the r' in the meta position, and in this way polysubstituted 
compounds can be reduced so as to correspond with the disubstituted 
compounds for which the fundamental principle (above) holds. 

W. H.-R. 

The Group of Volatile Hydrides. F. Paneth and E. Rabino- 
viTSCH {Ber., 1925, 58, [R], 1138 — 1163). — ^The hydrides are classi- 
fied as volatile hydrides {e.g., Hd), salt-hke hydrides (c.gr., LiH), 
and metal-like hydrides (e.g., CuH); the first group is mainly 
considered in the present communication. Simple volatile hydrides 
containing only one atom of the central element in the molecule 
are formed by elements occurring in one to four places before a rare 
gas in the periodic system. Many of these elements form also 
more complex hydrides which generally resemble closely the simpler 
compounds, so that they are readily considered in a somewhat 
broader group. 

[With W. Haken,] — O lder determinations of the b. p. and m. p. 
of germanium hydride have given values which are widely divergent 
from those predicted from its association with the tetrahydrides 
of carbon, siheon, and tm. Pure germanium hydride is conveniently 
prepared by the electrolysis of a solution of germanium dioxide in 
sulphuric acid between lead electrodes, condensation of the gaseous 
pr<5iucts hy liquid air, and fractionation of the condensate in Stock’s 
vacuum apparatus ; it has b. p. — m. p. — 164-5°, moL heat 
of evaporation 3*65 kg.-cal. The value for the b. p. is in good 
agreement with that fotmd recently by Schenk and Imker (this voL, 
ii, 279; cf. A., 1922, ii, 855), with whose views on the instability 
of the hydride in the presence of mercury the authors do not concur. 
It is shown that the m. p. and b. p. of the hydrides rise with increase 
in the number of the period in ali groups of the periodic system and 
that the rise is linear to a first approximation. All the graphs 
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are parallel to the graphs of the m. p. and b. p. of the rare gases 
placed at the end of the periods. A distinct departure from the 
linear nature is caused by neon ; among hydrides of the correspond- 
ing period methane alone is suitable for comparison, since ammonia, 
'water, and hydrogen fluoride are markedly associated. Between 
the constants of methane and monosilane, however, the same 
discrepancy is noticed as between those of neon and argon, whilst, 
also, a similar discrepancy is observed in the b. p. of the halogens. 
An exceptional position is taken also by radium emanation, the 
m. p. of which appears to require redetermination. In every 
period the hydrides of the fourth group resemble the rare gases 
most closely in volatility; the mono-, tri-, and di-hydrides are 
increasingly less volatile in the given order. It follows therefore 
that the constants of the hydrides can be deduced from the position 
of the central element in the periodic system whereby the b. p. of 
the hydrides of lead, bismuth, and polonium are calculated to be 
—13°, +22°, and +37°, respectively. The exceptional positions 
occupied by the hydrides of fluorine, oxygen, and nitrogen may be 
attributed to the established association of hydrogen fluoride and 
water, but this has not been placed beyond doubt for ammonia ; 
in general, the adequacy of molecular association as an explanation 
of abnormal b. p. is open to question. Graphic representation of 
the heats of evaporation (at the b. p.) of the hydrides gives a picture 
similar to that derived when the b. p. is used, but in which the 
irregular exceptions are rather more sharply defined. In addition 
to the hydrides of fluorine, oxygen, and nitrogen, hydrogen chloride 
and sulphide give high v^ues. The tendency towards associ- 
ation among volatile hydrides diminishes towards the left and 
downwards from fluorine, so that in the first period it extends to 
the third member, NHg, whereas in the second only to the second 
member, SHg. With m. p., the same departures from hnearity 
are in general observed as with the b. p., but the ‘‘abnormally 
high m. p. of methane and hydrogen iodide shows the anomaly to 
extend to the fourth member. The remaining constants of the 
volatile hydrides are not generally known with sufficient exactitude 
to permit accurate comparison, but the graphs for the molecular 
volume at the b. p, and for refractive index are generally similar 
to those just discussed. The thermostability decreases as the 
periodic number increases, the maximum instability being exhibited 
in the sixth group of the periodic system. In general, the volatile 
hydrides behave as a homogeneous family. As far as their properties 
can be numerically expressed, the data vary very regularly within 
the separate periods and groups of the natural system. Their 
ph3rsioal constants present unmistakable similarity to those of the 
rare gases. 

Comparison shows that those elements which form volatile 
hydrides give also volatile or readily melted halogen or alkyl com- 
pounds, provided that the central element functions with the same 
valency. The allyl derivatives appear to fall into the same two 
classes as the hydrides, since the alkali alkyls are solids at the 
atmospheric temperature, whereas those of the elements which 

27* 
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yield volatile hydrides are liquids and volatilise readily. The 
power of yielding volatile alkyls is more widely distributed in the 
periodic system, extending as far as zinc and mercury. The same 
parallelism between conductivity and volatility is encountered 
among hydrides, halides, and alkyls, volatility and poor conductivity 
occurring simultaneoudy. In every period, the hydrides and 
halides of the fourth group, have the lowest m. p. and b. p., whereas 
those of the sixth group have the highest constants. The m. p. 
and b. p. of the compounds of a given element with hydrogen, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine vary parallel to the constants of the 
free halogens with which hydrogen must be reckoned in this oon- 
nexion< According to their physical constants, the volatile hydrides 
must be regarded as the lightest of the volatile halides. 

Physically the hydrides resemble closely the rare gases, and their 
physical properties are most clearly expressed by considering their 
molecules to have the hydrogen nuclei “ buried and to present 
a “rare-gas’* surface. The possibility of assigning a similar 
molecidar structure to the volatile halides is considered. It is 
obvious that the volatile hydrides and halides in the right groups 
of the periodic system belong to the same structural type and that 
in the left groups the salt-&e hydrides are in all respects com- 
parable with the typical salts. H. W. 

Atomic Volume of Manganese. A. N. Campbell (J. Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 127, 1487).— The ciirve of atomic volumes shows in the 
neighTk)urhood of manganese two minima, one at manganese and 
the other at cobalt. With the new value of the density of man- 
ganese {Campbell, T,, 1923, 123, 2323), the two minima persist, 
but the first minimum is shifted from manganese to chromium. 

W. T. 

. Bensity*-c]aanges of Tungsten with Working. W. Gbiss 
and J. A. M. vah Leempt {Ann, Physik^ 1925, [iv], 77, 105 — 108 ; 
cf. 1925, 361).— Cold working of tungsten leads to a limiting 
value of 19*35 for the density. This agrees with the value deduced 
firom X-ray measurements, so that there is no evidence of com- 
pression of the space lattice by hammering or rolling. B. A. M. 

Expansion of Water while Freezing. A. P. Latjeie {Trans, 
Faraday 8oc.^ 1925, 20, 509—510). — On the assumption that the 
tekah^al structure of ice is formed from liquid triangular molecules 
of trihydrol, the triangles meeting at the centre of the tetrahedron, 
the increase in volume on crystalhsation is calculated. The <hmen- 
sions of the molecules of trihydrol are determined from the atomic 
diswneters of oxygen and hydrogen in the solid state. The calculated 
S]^ifie gravity for ice is 0*918, the experimental value being 0*917. 

F. G. S. 

Troiitan's Rule as a Criterion of Association. C. WAtOhee 
{Z. 1925, 31, 308—309).: — ^A mathematical paper in 

which it is shown^ that by integrating the Qausius-CSapeyron 
equation and combining the r^ult with the Kfemst formula the 
v^ue of the Trouton coefficient (X/T) is approximately 28 for 
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liquids in whict bimolecular association occurs* This value may 
therefore be employed as a criterion for such association. The 
cases of water, and ethyl and propyl alcohols (X/T 26*0, 274, and 
26*9, respectively) are cited as examples. ^ J. W, B. 

Surface Tension of Water, Benzene, Methyl Alcohol, and 
Ethyl Alcohol. B. Ali (Proc, iTidian Assoc. Cult. Sci., 1925, 9, 156 — 
178). — ^The capillary tube method of measuring surface tension is 
modified by determining, instead of the rise of liquid in the capillary, 
the pressure which must be applied to the surface of the meniscus 
in order to depress it to the level of the horizontal surface of the 
liquid outside the tube, or to an arbitrary mark at a known distance 
below the free surface of the liquid. The pressure was measured 
by a sensitive differential manometer. The values of the surface 
tension of the above four liquids at 29*5® were, respectively, 71*32, 
28*10, 23*30, 21*32 dynes/cm. The advantages of the method are 
discussed, and the average error in measurement is estimated as 
1 part in 9000 parts* F. G. T. 

Compressibilities of Some Organic liqnids. J. Hebeisen 
{Ann. Physih, 1925, [iv], 77, 206 — ^224). — ^Rontgen’s measurements 
{ibid., 1888, 33, 644) for the absolute compressibility of water are 
taken as standards and the compressibilities of various organic 
liquids have been determined relative to that of water by a differ- 
ential method. The technique has been described by Schmidt 
{ibid., 1925, 76, 671). The variation of compressibility with tem- 
perature is given by z . {w, b, and c are constants). 

The tirae compressibilities (a?xl0®), mean error (e%), temperature 
coefficient dzjdt . 10®, and density d for the follovdng liquids at 
temperatures t° are as follows : 


aj.lO«. €%. dx/dt.W. 

Paraldehyde 82*144 2-30 +1*061 0*9988 12*13 

Anisole 60*416 1*01 +0*366 0*9966 11*87 

Benzyl alcohol 46*429 1*38 +0*13 1*0486 17-86 

Ethylbenzene 82-364 0*99 +0*443 0*8721 17*89 

m-Cresol 49*914 0*079 +0*164 1*0369 17-78 

Aniline 44*714 2*23 +0*104 1*0236 17-96 

Acetone 12M82 1-05 + 0*540 0*7961 18-32 

Nitromethaine 69*440 1*90 0*327 1*1398 18-36 


R. A. M. 

Tbei*mal Separation in Gs^eous Mixtures. 6. A. 
and I, Massow {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 378— 385).— If a 
gaseous mixture is kept in two communicating vmeis maintamed 
at different temperatures, the composition of the mixture will 
differ in the two vessels, owing to thermal separation. The amount 
of the separation with one vessel at 0® and the other at 600® has 
b%en measured for the gases hydrogen, helium, and carbon dioxide, 
taken in pairs. It was found that in each case the constituent 
higher moleciilar weight becomes more concentrated in the coldfer 
part of the mixture. The greatest differences in composition 
observed exceed 10% in hydrogen-carbon dioxide mixtures, 12% 

. 27*— 2 
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in helixun-oarbon dioxide mixtiires, and approach 4% in helium- 
hydrogen mixtures. For each pair of gases there is an optimum ” 
mixture for which the separation is a maximum. The separations 
attained are about 0-7 of those predicted by Chapman for molecules 
behaving as rigid elastic spheres, and are higher than those previously 
recorded by Ibbs. S. B. 

Physical Properties of Binary Liquid Mixtures in the 
Begion of the Critical Miscibility Point. N. Pebbakis (J. 
GUm. Physique, 1925, 22, 280—310; cf. Gay and Perrakis, this 
vol., ii, 669). — ^The results previously obtained (Gay and Perrakis, 
Zoc. cit.) for binary liquid mixtures near the critical point are tested 
by reference to new and older data. At constant temperature, the 
vapour tension of binary mixtures is independent of composition 
over the whole interval of non-miscibility. The freezing-point 
curves for binary mixtures of ethyl alcohol with phenol, o-cresol, 
and phenyl oxide have been determined, and also those of mixtures 
of benzene with methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, and n-butyl alcohols. 
If two Uquid layers are formed, the freezing point remains constant 
over a range of concentrations, and if the freezing-point curve only 
falls slightly with change of concentration — as in the mixtures of 
benzene with alcohols, or of ethyl alcohol with phenyl oxide^ — ^it is 
an indication that the region of non-miscibility is being approached 
even although two liquid phases are not actually formed. In the 
mixtures of ethyl alcohol with phenol or o-cresol, the freezing- 
point curve falls very sharply, indicating good miscibility. In these 
cases, the liquid becomes highly viscous and tends to vitrify without 
crystallisation; theory shows that this abnormal increase in 
Viscosity is characteristic of mixtures far removed from the zone 
of non-miseibility. Existing data confirm the deduction that, in 
the neighbourhood of and below the critical point, the surface tensions 
of each of the two liquid phases, in mutual equilibrium with air, are 
themselves equal. 

Rpoperties not common to the two liquid phases, such as specific 
heat, heat of mixing, and volume changes on mixing, are not 
independent of concentration over the region of non-miscibility, 
but vary directly with the concentration over this region. If the 
graph coimectii^ these properties with concentration shows an 
approximately linear portion, it may be concluded that the region 
dc non-miscibility is being approached. This is confirmed by new 
measurements of these projperties for the above-mentioned systems, 
eyad the effect of the addition of water to mixtures of benzene with 
sdoohols is also studied. W. H.-R. 

PhyBioal CSiernical Properties of Mixtures of Ethyl and 
taoPx^yl Alcohols. G. S. Pabks and K. K. ICelley (J. Physical 
CSem., 1925, 29, 727—732; cf. A„ 1924, i, 930).— When ethyl and 
isopropyl alcohols are mixed there is an evolution of heat, whichfis 
never more than 13 cals, per mol., but is about 2J times as great as 
the heat effect of mixing ethyl and propyl alcohols. The volume 
shrinkage is only 0-01%, and the vapour pressures and refractive 
indices agree closely with those calculated for perfect solutions. 
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Kendall’s cube root equation for the viscosity of mixtures gives 
results which axe, on an average, 0-4% too high, whilst the logarith- 
mic equation gives values 0*9% too low. A. G. 

Certain Physico-chemical Properties of Mixtures of Water 
and Acetone. C. Sahdohhiki {Atti R, Accad. Lincei, 1925, 
[vi], 1, 448 — 453). — ^The results of measurements for water-acetone 
mixtures of the specific heats at 14 — ^20°, the heats of mixing at 
15°, and the specific gravities, viscosities, and surface tensions at 
25° render probable the existence of molecular complexes of water 
and acetone, although the maxima of viscosity and heat of mixing 
do not correspond with any stoicheiometric relation between the 
constituents. T. H. P. 

Specific Heats of Binary* Mixtures. J. W. Williams and F. 
DAiiTiELS {J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1490 — 1503). — The vari- 
ation of the specific heat with changes in composition of the binary 
liquid mixtures benzene-toluene, chloroform-carbon tetrachloride, 
cMorobenzene-bromobenzene, benzene-carbon tetrachloride, and 
chloroform-acetone has been investigated over the temperature 
range 20 — 60°. The first four pairs form solutions which are almost 
ideal. The partial molal heat capacities of the components have 
been calculated. The experimental data are critically discussed 
and the questions of deassociation ” and compound formation 
considered. The variations of the specific heats at constant pressure, 
Op, with temperature, of acetone, bromobenzene, and chlorobenzene 
are represented by the equations : 0p=0’5042+0*0003(fe-f0‘04l9^^, 
0-3043+0-00010B+0*0544i2, and 0'2273+0'000042i+0-0525«2, 
respectively, where t is the temperature. J. S. C. 

Moleciilar Contraction in Solution. J. N. EAKSBDtr (Z. 
Electrochem,, 1925, 31, 320 — 323; of. this voL, ii, 288).— Further 
measurements of the change in volume which occurs when various 
substances are dissolved in water and other solvents are made, the 
results of which are in agreement with the theory that association 
between solute and solvent occurs on dissolution and varies with 
dilution. J. W. B. 

Viscosity of Solutions. N. be Kolossowsky {BulL Soc. 
chim, Belg,, 1925, 34, 190 — ^201). — A formula representing the 
specific heats of dilute solutions, based on kinetic considerations 
and particularly taking into account the work necessary to overcome 
the viscosity of the medium with rise of temperature, is given and 
tested by the determination of the viscosities of sodium chloride, 
trichloroacetic acid, oxalic acid, sodium carbonate, and lead acetate 
solutions. The specific heats of these solutions calculated from the 
formula are in every case in good agreement with the experimental 
values. J. W. B. 

Molecular Compounds of the Phenols. V. Vapour Pres- 
sure Curves. G. Weissehbebger and F. Sohhsteb (Manatsh.t 
1924, 45, 437 — 448 ; cf. this voL, i, 538). — ^Where an equimolecukx 
complex has been inferred from the position of maximum deviatioJ? 
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of the vapour pressure-coinpositioii curve of mixtures of two sub- 
stances, it is shown that the vapour pressure, at a concentration c 
of one component should be given by Pc/(c+l)+^ic/(c4‘l)^, 
where i is a constant. If the complex formed is of the type 
1 mol. : 2 mols. the second term of the expression becomes 
Fkc/(c+l}^, These formulae ar6 in satisfactory agreement with the 
observed figures for mixtures of cycZohexanol, o-, m-, and p-cresols, 
2-, 3-, and 4 -methylc 2 /cZohexanol with benzene, of c 2 /c?ohexanol with 
ethyl acetate, and of o-, m-, and p-cresols with ethyl alcohol. But 
with mixtures of o-, m-, and p-cresols with acetone or ethyl ether, 
respectively, second order differences are found, which are repre- 
sented with satisfactory accuracy by the addition of a further term 
k 2 ,Fc^/(c-hl)^ to the above expression, and are interpreted as due to 
the formation of the two complexes 2 mol. : 1 mol. and 1 mol. : 1 mol. 
A similar second order deviation occurring in the case of mixtures 
of ct/clohex&nol with acetone and methyl alcohol, respectively, is 
attributed to association in one of the components. The values 
obtained for the system cycJohexanol-chloroform are too complex 
for interpretation. G. M. B. 

Molecular Compounds of the Phenols. VI. Behaviour of 
the Naphthols, the ar-Tetrahydronaphthols, and Related 
Substances. 6 . Weissbnbeegbe, P. Sohustee, and N. Maybe 
{Morudsh., 1924, 45, 449 — 455).— Measurements are recorded of the 
vapour pressure at 18® of solutions of various concentrations of 
a-naphthol in methyl alcohol, p-naphthol in acetone, ar-tetrahydro- 
P-naphthol in ethyl alcohol and in acetone, tetrahydronaphthalene 
in ethyl alcohol, acetone, ether, benzene, n-hexane, and chlorofonn, 
cycfohexanone in ethyl alcohol, acetone, benzene, and chloroform, 
and of anethole in ethyl alcohol and chloroform, respectively, 
the figures bei^ compared in each case with those calculated 
from the van’t Hoff relation. The depression of vapour pressure 
caused by P-naphthol is less than that found with phenol, but 
the tetrahydxo derivative gives depressions of the same order as 
phenol. In the solutions of tetrahydronaphthalene, the observed 
vapour pressures are higher than the calculated values ia all cases 
mth the exception of the solutions in chloroform, where experiment 
gives a lower value. c^^cZoHexanone causes a depression of vapour 
pressure only in the solutions in chloroform where complex form- 
ation occurs, probably through the oxygen atom of the keto group 
Just as it occurs through the oxygen atom of the phenols. Anethole, 
again, gives a depression of vapour pressure with chloroform only. 

Surface tension and viscosity measurements are also recorded 
for these mixture. G. M. 

Boilizsg Points of Mixtures of Water, Benzene, and Ethyl 
Alc6h<^ imder a Pressure of 760 Mm. of Mercury. J. Bae- 
BAOTY (Com^. rend., 1925, 180, 1924— 1926).— Young (T., 1902, 
81, 707) fpund a constant mixture bofling at 64*86® containing 
18*5% ^oohol, 74*1% benzene, and 7-4% water, and indicated the 
pc^bility dehydmting alcohol by oij^iiiation in the presence 
of benzene. The authm: has w<^ked out the ternary diagram at 
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760 mm. The critical point 39% alcohol, 42% benzene is ill-deiBned. 
The lowest b. p. is confirmed as 64*8 — 64*9°, at which temperature 
the distillate separates into two layers. 

of layer 


t°. Alcohol. Benzene. Water, in distillate. 

Upper layer 66 16*3 81 2*7 90*6 

Bower layer 65 39*6 5*9 64*5 9*4 


On cooling, the lower layer increases in amount and in alcohol 
content at the expense of the upper layer. R. A. M. 

Vapour Pressure of Aqueous Solutions of Nitric Acid. 
6. B. Taylor {Ind, Eng^ Chem,, 1925, 17, 633 — 635). — Previous 
data on the partial pressures of water and nitric acid vapours over 
solutions of nitric acid have been correlated by plotting log p 
against 1/T. The best lines were drawn through the experimental 
values and the results are tabulated for 20 — 100% nitric acid and 
for temperatures of 0 — 125°. M. B. D. 

Vapour Pressures of Glycerol-Water and Glycerol-Water- 
Sodium Chloride Solutions. A. R. Carr, R. E. Townsend, 
and W. L. Badger {Ind, Eng, CJiem,, 1925, 17, 643 — 646). — ^The 
vapour pressures of glycerol-water mixtures containing 10 — 96% 
of glycerol have been measured between 60° and 160°. Measure- 
ments were also made for similar mixtures when saturated with 
sodium chloride. M. B. D. 

Some Physical Propexiies of Silicate Glasses and their 
Possible Bearmg on the History of Igneous Rocks. W. E, S. 
Turner {Trans, Faraday /Soc., 1925, 20, 481 — 488). — ^A discussion 
of the density, thermal expansion, compressibility, viscosity, and 
the weathering of silicate glasses, and of the solubility of gases in 
the molten and hardened glass. Water is regarded as the chief 
cause of the weathering or corrosion of glass and figures are given 
showing that a rough proportionality exists between moisture 
absorption and corrosion. The corrosion increases with decrease 
of silica concentration and with increase of alkali oxide concen- 
tration. P. G. S. 

Solid Solutions of Water and Oxygen. N. S. Kxjbnakov 
(Ann, Inst, Anal, Physico-Ghim, Lmingr^^ 1924, 2, 482). — Striking 
examples of series of compounds of continuously-changing com- 
position are the iron compounds such as micas, tourmalmes, phos- 
phates, and borates. With such compounds, the gradual absorption 
of oxygen and the conversion of ferrous into ferric oxide do not 
affect the homogeneity of the crystals but result in continuous 
variation in the colour and optical properties. The mineral vivianite, 
consisting of a hydrated ferrous phosphate, may also be produced 
s3uithetiGaIly, and in the first stages of its formation is composed 
of almost colourless crystals, which retain their form and uniformity, 
but gradually become blue as absorption of oxygen proceeds. The 
proportion of water in vivianite crystals may also change con- 
tinuously, owing to the formation of solid solutions of the mineral 
w|th water. T, H. P, 
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Dilatometric Anomaly of a-Solid Solutions of Copper and 
Aluininium. P. Chevehard (CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 1927 — 
1929). — ^The dilatation curves of aliiminiuni bronzes show a dis- 
contimiity at 265® (heating) and 250® (cooling) which is not due to 
phase changes. The temperature at which the anomaly occurs 
is independent of aluminium content, but the amplitude of the 
discontinuity reaches a maximum at 9*3% aluminium. This agrees 
with Stockdale's value 9*8% for the limit of a-solid solutions. 
The anomaly decreases on further increase in alumimum content 
and disappears at 16% when y-solid solutions appear. R. A, M. 

Itmer Ci^ystaULne Structure of Ferrite and Cementite in 
Pearlite. N. T. Belaiew {Proc. Soy, Soc,, A, 1925, 108, 295 — 
306). — ^The inner crystalline structure of ferrite and cementite in 
pearlite has been studied by examining sections under a ma^- 
fication of 4000 diameters. The cementite lameUse are petablike 
in shape and curvature, but the edge is composed of rectangular 
steps. The ferrite lamellae appear to be composed of a multitude 
of small cubes of uniform size and suitably oriented. The pro- 
duction of these peculiarities is attributed to the stresses imposed 
on the lamellae during the change of the iron from the face-centred 
to the cube-centred lattice. S. B. 

Volumetric Measurement of the Mutual Solubility of 
Liquids. Mutual Solubility of the Systems Ethyl Ether- 
Water and fsoAmyl Alcohol-Water. I. A. Kabluhov and 
V. T. Malischeva (J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1553—1561 ; 
cf. Hill, A., 1923, ii, 467). — ^A method for the measurement of the 
mutual solubiKties of liquid pairs is described, in which the quantity 
of each liquid and the volumes at equilibrium are measured. In 
cases of low solubility, e,g,, water in ether, the volumetric method 
fails to give accurate results due to the error in reading the volumes 
of the layers in the measuring tubes. The mutual solubilities of 
ether and water and of "i^oamyl alcohol and water were determined 
between 10® and 30®. Methods of increasing the accuracy of the 
determinations are discussed. The untrustworthiness of the 
refractometric method of solubility determination is emphasised. 

J. S. C. 

The Solubility of Sulphur Bioxide in Water and in Aqueous 
Solutions of Potassium Chloride and Sodium Sulphate. 
J. C. Hhdsoh (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 1332—1347). — ^The solu- 
bility of sulphur dioxide has been determined in wato (cf. Schon- 
feld, Anncden, 1855, 95, 1 ; Sims, J, Chem. Soc., 1862, 14, 1 ; Lindner, 
A., 1912, h, 825; Smith and Parkhurst, A., 1922, ii, 398) and in 
aqueous potassium chloride containing up to 30 g. of salt per 100 g. 
of water between 10® and 90®, and also, between 20® and 50®, in 
aqi^us sodium sulphate containing up to 20 g. of salt per 100 g. 
of wate. The solubility in aqueous potassium chloride increases 
line^Iy the salt concentration. The curves for sulphur 
dioxide in sodium sulphate solutions exhibit distinct maxima. 
The increase of the solubility in salt solutions is probably due to 
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combination between tbe salt and the gas (cf. Pochard, A., 1900, 
ii, 398 ; Pox, A., 1902, ii, 645), whilst a decrease of the solubility 
is due to hydration of the salt. An improved method of iodometric 
titration of sulphur dioxide is described. P. G. S. 

Miscibility of Mixtures of Water, Ethyl Alcohol, and iso- 
Butyl Alcohol. P. Brun {CompL rend,, 1925, 180, 1745 — 
1747). — ^Mixtures of isobutyl alcohol and water containing less 
than 8% or more than 83% of the alcohol are not miscible at any 
temperature. When the percentage of isobutyl alcohol is 12 — 83%, 
the mixtures become homogeneous by use of temperature. Prom 
8 — 12% the mixtures are homogeneous at the ordinary temperature, 
separate into layers by heating and on further heating again become 
miscible. The critical point is at 123’5° and 37*5%. The ternary 
system water-ethyl alcohol-isobutyl alcohol is characterised at 0° 
by a critical mixture of the composition : 31*6% isobutyl alcohol, 
15*7% ethyl alcohol, 52-7% water. Por ?i-butyl alcohol, the 
correspondmg figures are 23%, 16%, and 61%. R. A. M. 

Solubility of Sucrose. P. Mondain-Monval (CampL 
rend,, 1925, 181, 37-^0; cf. A., 1923, ii, 131, 295; this vol., 
ii, 654). — ^The values of the limiting heat of solution, L, as 
determined by the direct and indirect methods are —1*84 and 
—1*76 Cal., respectively. The value of the coefficient i as obtained 
from vapour pressure measurements is 1*79. The solubility in 
water has been determined over the temperature range 0*9 — ^30*5°, 
the solubilities at the two extremes being, respectively, 180*6 g. 
and 218*0 g. per 100 g. of water. The value of L as calculated 
from the solubility equation, 500Id5P/jP2+^^c/C'=0, is —1*77 Cal. 
at 18®. The eutectic mixture contains 166 g. of sucrose per 
100 g. of water, the eutectic temperature being —13*9®. J. S. C. 

Solubility of Bi-bivalent Salts in Solutions containing a 
Common Ion. 0. J. Walker {J. Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 61). — 
The solubilities of the succinates and malonates of calcium, stron- 
tium, and magnesium have been determined in water and in solu- 
tions containing a common ion at 25®. The solubilities in the 
mixed solutions are always greater than those calculated from the 
solubility product. They are, however, in qualitative agreement 
with the theories of Debye and Hiickel and of Noyes, and mag- 
nesium oxalate shows a fairly satisfactory quantitative agreement. 

R. W. L. 

Solubility of Oxygen in Silver. N. Pakbavano and G. 
Malquori {Aui R. Atcad, Lincei, 1925, [vi], 1, 417—423). — ^The 
absorption of oxygen by silver depends in marked degree on the 
time of contact, so that the m. p. of silver determined in the ordinary 
way in air or oxygen cannot have a constant value. When the 
contact between oxygen and silver is prolonged, both at 875® and 
at 1050® constant values are obtaiued for the ratio between the 
concentration of the oxygen in the metal and the square root of the 
pressure of the gas, the oxygen dissolvii^ even in the solid metal 
in the monatomic form. The view that the velocity of absorption 
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of the oxygen is a function of the velocity with which the gas 
diffuses into the interior of the metal is supported by the fact that 
the velocity of absorption increases with the surface of contact. 

T. H. P. 

Molecular Condition of Phenol in Benzene Solution. J, 0. 
Philip and 0. H. D. Clark (J. Chem. 8oc., 1925, 127, 1274r~" 
1277}— The distribution of phenol between benzene and water 
(cf . Rothmund and Wilsmore, A., 1902, ii, 447 ; Philip and Bramley, 
A., 1915, ii, 236) has been measured over the range 0*438 — 112*7 g. 
phenol per litre of the benzene phase. The distribution ratio 
(=Cwl 03 t where and Os represent the g. phenol per litre of the 
aqueous layer and the benzene layer, respectively) is constant up 
to ( 75 = 2-8 and then departs from constancy at higher concentrations. 
Since the molecular weight of phenol in water is approximately 
normal, the condition of phenol in benzene corresponds with simple 
CuHg*OH molecules so long as the distribution ratio is constant. 
The contradictory results obtained by the freezing-point method 
(Auwers, A., 1893, ii, 133) are due to the separation of a solid 
solution of phenol in benzene (Garelli, A., 1897, i, 26). It is prob- 
able that in a concentrated solution of phenol in benzene triple 
molecules as well as double molecules exist (cf. Herz and Fischer, 
A., 1905, ii, 304). P. G. S. 

Adsorption, of Polonium by Various Substances and its 
Reversibility. J. H. Brehheh {Ann, CMm., 1926, [x], 3, 390 — 
418). — ^Polonium is adsorbed reversibly by silver and ferric hydr- 
oxide sols, the equilibrium attained being the same whether the 
polonium is added before or after precipitation. The same applies 
to certain substances insoluble in hydrochloric and acetic acids 
{e.g., glass, charcoal) and to salts sparingly soluble in water; in 
th^ cases the adsorption increases with decreasing hydrogen-ion 
concentration, attaining a maximum in neutral solution. The 
polonium, which is adsorbed almost instantaneously, is liberated only 
with great difficulty. Freundlich’s adsorption isotherm holds for 
the a&orption of polonium with an activity of 2-24—27 E.S,U, 

S. K. T. 

Adsorption Phenomena exhibited by Tricalcium Phosphate. 
P. JoLTBOis and J. Maze-Sbkcieb (Compt, rend.y 1926, 181, 36 — 37) 
—Although immediate analysis shows that the precipitates obtained 
^ tamting solutions of phosphoric acid with an excess of lime 
wato axe practioally pure tricaloium phosphate, on leaving them 
in oontaot with the solution for 48 hi^. a considerable adsorption 
ci esldina oxide is observed. On agitating the liquid immadiatdy 
afto precipitation, a colloidal solution is obtained which deposits 
palpitates of the sanm oompositicm as those obtained when the 
tricalsiiiin phos^ is left in contact with the corr^ipondiug 
sduMons w&iout ^tation for 48 hrs. Siimlar results are obtained 
whm, pure ixioalcium phosphate, previously heated at 1000 % is 
agitated with feme water. J. S, 0. 
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Application of AT-Ray Methods to the Problem of Imbibition. 
J. R. Katz {PhysikaL Z., 1924, 25, 659 — 666). — general review 
of the possibilities of X-ray technique as a means of elucidating 
the problems associated with the phenomena of imbibition. 

R. W. L. 

Vapour Pressure-Water Content Diagi'ams and Adsorp- 
tion Power of Aniline Black, G. Stadnikofe {Kolloid-Z,, 
1925, 36, 352; cf. ibid,, 1922, 31, 19, and 1924, 35, 228).— A reply 
to the criticisms of Kosakewitsch (ibid,, 1925, 36, 82). E. M. C. 

Unimolecular Films between liquids : But}^^ Acid 
between Water and Hexane, and Acetic Acid between Water 
and Benzene. W. D. Harkins and H. M. McLatjghlin (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 1610 — 1613). — ^The number of molecules 
in a unimolecular film of butyric acid between water and hexane 
is 2*78x 10^^/sq. cm. and the area per molecule 32 sq. A. These 
are the quantities previously found for this acid between water 
and benzene and between water and water vapour (A., 1919, ii, 
324). The films are tightly packed and the number of molecules 
in unit area depends on the dimensions of the molecules as they 
lie oriented in the film, the carboxyl groups being towards the 
aqueous phase and the hydrocarbon chains toward the air or 
organic phase. The expanded film of acetic acid on water, 50 sq. A., 
is reduced to 38*7 sq. A. with benzene as upper phase. Tables are 
given representing the partition of butyric acid between water 
and hexane and of acetic acid between water and benzene together 
with the interfacial tensions of the two systems. The partition 
data show that butyric acid forms double molecules in hexane. 

j.s.a 

Foaming Power and Surface Tension, especially of Humus 
Sols. Wo. OsTWALB and A. Steiner (Kolloid’-Z., 1925, 36, 
342 — 351). — ^There is no necessary relationship between foaming 
power and lowering of the surface tension. The independence of 
these properties is particularly striking in the case of humus sols, 
which foam strongly hut have little surface activity. With sols 
of humus from peat, addition of alkali increased, and of acid 
decreased the foaming, but the surface tension remained unchanged. 
With sols prepared from Addurn Jmminioum (Merck) the foaming 
increased markedly in the order alkaline, slightly acid, strongly 
acid, whilst the surface tension also iucreased slightly. The 
alkaline humate sols have no structural viscosity, but the acid and 
especially the partly flocculated suspensions have a high structural 
viscosity which follows an exponential equation (this voL, ii, 392). 
No single fimdamental property is associated with foaming power. 
The essential feature is the formation of a skm at the liquid-air 
surface. A simple apparatus is described for the quantitative 
measurement of skin formation by comparing the rates , of move^ 
ment within a graduated capillary tube of a freshly-formed and 
aged meniscus. With an acid humus suspension which fi^EDis 
sfrongly the rate of movement with an aged meniscus Is much 
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slower than that with an alkaline hnmate sol of much lower foaming 
power. E- ME. C. 

Superficial Solutions and the Law of Gay-Lussac. A. 
Mabcelin {Com'pt, rend., 1925, 180, 2022 — ^2023; of. A., 1924, ii, 
594). — ^The equation pS^KT is applicable to films of benzyl 
benzoate and oleic acid on the surface of water, where p and 8 are 
the pressure and surface area, and T is the absolute temperature. 
The value of the constant K depends on the particular liquid, and 
is from 20 to 60 times less than the constant R of the gas equation. 
Molecules in the surface film are probably partly dissolved and are 
polarised on the surface of the water. W. H.-R. 

Extension of the Law of Gay-Lussac to Superficial Solutions. 
R. Delaplaoe {Oompt. rend., 1925, 180, 2024 — 2026;^ cf. preceding 
abstract). — ^The value of the constant K of the equation 
(Marcelin, loc. cit.) has been determined at 15® and 27® for films of 
benzyl benzoate on water, alcohol, benzene, ether, and chloroform, 
K is independent both of the temperature and of the nature of the 
solvent, and equals 0*126x10’, or about 1/60 of the value of the 
gas constant R. The low value is not due to polymerisation, but a 
superficial colloid may be formed. In the evaporation of volatile 
liquids such as alcohol, benzene, ether, or chloroform from the 
surface of water, a superficial pressure is first produced, but this 
gradually dies away. W. H.-R. 

Explanation of “ Intertraction Phenomena between Solu- 
tioxss, and Molecular Significance of Surface Tension. N. K. 
Adam and G. Jessop (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 324 — 331). — 
It has been suggested that the development of streamers at the 
interface of two liquids, during mixing, is due to a special force of 
“ intertraction ’’ which aids the mixing. The present experiments 
are entirely at variance with this view, and it has been found 
that the so-called ‘‘ intertraction phenomena only occur if the 
solutions are placed one above another, and not side by side, and 
if there is a <hfference in the rates of diffusion between the solutes 
in the two solutions. Qiaite different phenomena are observed 
when the faster replaces the slower as the uppermost solution, and 
regular streaming only occurs with the slower diffusing solution 
uppermost. It is concluded that the movements at the interface 
are due to the hydrostatic equilibrium of the layers being upset 
by the diffusion of the solutes across the interface at different rates. 
H^ative surface tension means that those forces of cohesion per- 
pendicular to the interface which act when there is positive surface 
tension, restrai n i n g the diffusion of molecules away from the inter- 
face, become negative. This state is manifested by the diffusion 
of one liquid into the other. S. B. 

'Freezmg Points of Very Dilute Solutions of Electrolytes. 
P. Hovobka and W. H. Rodebijsh (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 
47 > 1614) — 1624).— The freezing-point depressions produced by the 
elec^olyt^ of different valency types, viz., potassium chloride, 
caesium nitrate, pota^um sulphate, barium nitrate, maemesium 
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sulphate, cupric sulphate, and lanthanum sulphate, at concentrations 
between 0*01 and O-OOlJf, are in very close agreement with the 
values derived from the equations of Debye and Hiickel (A., 1923, 
ii, 459 ; Rodebush, A., 1924, ii, 825). J. S. C. 

Quantitative Absorption Measurements in the Ultra- 
violet in Very Dilute Solutions. R. Stjhemann and P. Htjppeet 
{Z, physikaL Ghem., 1925, 116, 319 — 331). — ^Dilute solutions of 
salicylic acid in alcohol (8-57 . 10^® — 8*57 . 10"® mol. /litre) and potass- 
ium nitrate in water (1*112. 10"^ — 4*65. 10"^ mol./Litre) exhibited 
marked deviations from Beer’s law in the region 248*2 — 365*5 /a/x 
( cf. Ghosh and Bisvas, A., 1924, ii, 523; Halban and Ebert, 
ibid., 824); It is considered that the molecular extinction co- 
efficient is subjected to two opposing influences which alter with 
the concentration. Beer’s law holds only in the concentration 
range where these forces nearly compensate each other. The 
influence of the dielectric constant of the solvent on electrical 
forces conditioning absorption is discussed. L. F. 6. 

Measurement of the Viscosity of Solutions of Cotton in 
Aqueous Cuprammonium Hydroxide and its Significance 
as a Test of Textile Quality. F, D. Faeeow and S. M. Neale 
(J. Text. Inst., 1924, 15, T, 157 — 172). — ^A method for determining 
the viscosity of solutions of cotton materials in ammoniacal 
copper oxide solution is described. For comparative purposes 2% 
solutions are convenient, but equations which have been testra 
over the range 0—3% may be used to convert the viscosities for 
other concentrations into a 2% or other standard. These equations 
are 1+G/m = ll/log(i?,^/775) and 1-f (7/?^=ll/log(T7„/T?B), where m 
is the weight of cotton in the solution used the viscosity of which 
is Vmy VB is the viscosity of the solvent, and n is the weight of cotton 
in a solution of standard concentration the viscosity, of which is 
required. The falling sphere viscosimeter is recommended. 

In the paper, the log viscosities for 2% solutions of a large range 
of cotton materials are reported. Wh&st it does not yet seem 
possible to propose standards of viscosity with which cotton should 
conform at any normal stage of manufacture, compairisons of the 
viscosities of the material before and after a treatment afford an 
extremely sensitive indication of the inception of structural change 
in the cellulose. For example, such processes as boiling cotton with 
alkali in the presence of air, or boiling with extremely dilute acids, 
or immersion in oxidising solutions, produce distinct falls in viscosity 
which also run parallel with falls in tensile strength. Mercerisation, 
however, being merely a swelling phenomenon, does not cause any 
noteworthy diminution in viscosity. J. C. W. 

Dielectric Constants of Solutions of Electrolytes. II- P. 
Walden, H. Ulich, and 0. Weeneb {Z. 'physihal. Ghem., 1925, 
116, 261 — ^290; cf. this voL, ii, 512). — ^The dielectric constants* 
mostly at 20°, of the undermentioned solutions have been deter- 
mined by an apparatus previously described, slight modifications 
being introduced when using solvents of higher chelectric constant 
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than 10 : tetrapropyiammommn iodide in chloroform, ethylaniUne, 
aniline, o-dicMorobenzene ; s.-tetrachloroethane, pyridine, m-nitro- 
toluene, and water; diethylamine hydrochloride in chloroform, 
aniline, and pyridine; tetraethylammonium picrate in o-di- 
chlorobei^ene; potassium chloride, barium chloride, and cadmium 
bromide in water. Measurements in chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, 
and ethylene dichloride gave only qualitative results. Successive 
small additions of solute to solvent cause the dielectric constant to 
fall towards a minimum, beyond which it rises. This rise was not 
observed with the solution of tetrapropylammonium iodide in 
m-nitrotoluene, owing to the small solubdity of the solute, nor in 
any of the aqueous solutions, as here the measurements could not 
be carried far enough. The results are discussed theoretically. 

L. r. G. 

IJffect of Iiight on Settling of Suspensions. 0. 6. T. Mobison 
(Proc. Eoy, Soc., 1925, A, 108, 280— 284).— It has been observed 
that the passage of a beam of light through soil or kaolin suspensions 
contained in a rectangular tank causes the suspensions to stratify, 
the layers running parallel to the surface. The distance between 
successive strata appears to vary with the wave-length of the light 
traversing the tank, but the strata produced by white light are 
quite sharp. The stratification persists while the illumination is 
continued, and slowly disappears when it is cut ofi. S. B. 

of Scattered Light in the Determination of the Dis- 
tribution of Size of Particles in H^ulsions. A. J. Stamm 
and T. SvEDBERG ( J. AmeryChem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1582—1596).— 
A method for the determination of the distribution of size of 
particles using scattered light is developed and applied to benzene- 
in-water emulsions in presence of soaps. After a period of sedi- 
mentation the systems are illuminated hrom the two sides in a narrow 
ceH with dark opaque background and the variation in the intensity 
of the scattered light with the height is recorded photographically, 
the densiti^ on the plate being determined with a photometer. 
The theoretical and practical derivations of the distribution of the 
size of particles from the density— height relationship are developed. 
The ratio of the average sizes of the particles in disperse systems, the 
average diameters of the particles of which are not less than two or 
ibree times the wave-length of light, may be obtained from the 
mop^ of intensity— concentration curves. Mass distribution curves 
obtained for ^ emulsions in presence of sodium, potassium, and 

palmitates are in good agreement with those from micro- 
position of the mass maxima is not 
shined by using different alkali soaps, although there is an increase 
m the number of small particles in passing from sodium to potassium 
to c^mn soaps. An exponential increase in the radius corre- 
sponding mth the mass maxima is caused by increasing the benzene 
wneentratfon, the concentration of stabiliser ramaming constant. 
Incre^ of ihe concentrations of benzene and stabiliser, their ratio 
rmainmg constant, gives maxima corresponding with a larger size 
of particles. T ^ G 
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Method of Deterxnmation of the Granular Distribution of 
Disperse Systems. R. Audhbeet and H. Rabatb { Gompt . 
rend,y 1925, 1^, 1663 — 1665). — method is described tor measur- 
ing the size and granular distribution of solid particles by observ- 
ations of the rate of sedimentation. The intergranular liquid is 
placed in two vertical tubes which communicate near the lower 
ends and a small portion of the disperse phase is introduced at the 
top of one of the vertical tubes, causing a difference of pressure, 
which diminishes as the grains fall ; this difference is measured at 
regular intervals. If the relation between the mass (m) of the 
grams and their diameter (r) is of the form dm=F(r)dr, application 
of the Stokes law leads to the relation F{r)=^K't^^'Mpjdtj where p 
is th^ difference of pressure after time t, and K' is a constant de- 
pending on the form of the apparatus and on the Stokes constant A, 
where rH^A. F{r) is thus calculated for each value of from 
which the number of grains can be obtained as a function of the 
diameter. W. H.-R. 

Reduction Velocity and Growth of Particles in the Pre- 

g oration of CoUoidsd Gold Solutions. E. Zsigmondy and E. 

[tiOKEL (Z. physikal. Chem., 1925, 116, 291 — 303). — ^An attempt to 
correlate the autocatalysis of the reduction of gold salts by form- 
aldehyde with increase of size of the particles. Solutions of gold 
salts were reduced either alone or in the presence of definite quantities 
of a red. gold hydrpsol. The times taken to attain a standard colour 
were observed. Reduction is accelerated by rise of temperature, 
and, to a certain extent, fcy increase in the amounts of form- 
aldehyde and of added hydrosol. In some cases, the phenomena 
suggest that the velocity of linear increase of the particles is constant ; 
where growth is very rapid, however, there appears to be an 
acceleration of the linear increase. Reduction t^es place in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the gold particles. The concen- 
tration of the reactants is increased in tins region by adsorption ; 
this enhanced concentration, and not the mean concentration of 
the solution, controls the course of the reaction. L. E, 6. 

Preparation of Well-defiLned Silicic Acid Sols. W. Gbtjnd- 
MANN (Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 328 — 331).— Almost identical silicic 
acid sols can be prepared by attention to the following factors. 
The same quantities of hydrochloric acid and sodium silicate must 
be used and the mixture transferred at once to collodion mem- 
branes of the same thickness and freshly-prepared for each sample. 
Only distilled water is used for the dialysis and the rate of its 
addition must be the sajne in ail cases. The sols should be pro- 
tected during dialysis from atmospheric contamination. The 
difficulty of preparing concentrated sols in summer (of. Losenbech, 
A., 1922, ii, 695) and the readiness with which these floccidate 
especially after storms, are ascribed to the action of atmospheric 
impurities. E. M. C. 

Preparation of Colloidal Silver by Reduction with Cblorb** 
form. V. MoitivEK {Ohem, Listy, 1925, 19, 196— 203).— To 
prepare ooUoidal silver, using gelatin as protective colloid^ the 
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author employs 8 miUimols. of silver nitrate, 435*2 miUimols. of 
ammonia, 50 miUimols, of chloroform water, and 20 m iUim ols. of 
chloroform to give 12*5 c-c. of a mixture in which the silver : gelatin 
ratio is 0*11 : 1, The mixture is warmed for 15 — ^20 mins, on a 
water-bath at 90®, dialysed, and evaporated in a vacuum, the 
coUoidal silver being obtained in solid, cold water-soluble form. 
The reducing action is increased in the presence of sodiim or 
potassium hydroxide. Measurements are recorded of the size of 
the coUoid particles, and of the resistance of the solution towards 
coagulating electrolytes. B. F. 

General Colloid Chemistry- XIV. Constitution and 
Stability of Iron Oxide Sols. IV. N. ICtiHNL and W. PAtrx.1 
(KolL Chem, Beihefte, 1925, 20, 319—337; cf. A., 1924, ii, 740).— 
Ferric hydroxide sols prepared by peptisation of precipitated 
hydroxide with ferric chloride contain on the average ten times 
as much iron and twenty times as much chlorine as those prepared 
by hydrolysis. The ratio of active to total chlorine is from 1 : 5 to 
1 ; 6 in hydrolysed sols and is little affected by dialysis ; but it 
decreases from 1 : 3 to 1 : 17 on dialysis of peptised sols, whilst the 
total oxychloride per coUoid equivalent increases more than sixfold. 
The extent to which chlorine is substituted by sulphate and oxalate 
anions on coagulation is throughout considerably higher for hydro- 
lysed than for peptised sols. By dialysis, the oxychloride portion 
of the sol-substance is progressively diminished, more markedly so 
m hydrolysed sols. Transport numbers are much the same for both 
varieties. W. A. 0. 

G^eral Colloid Chemistry. XIV. Structure of Hetero- 
peptoids. I. Altaminium-Iroii Oxide Sols. N. Kubcnl and 
W. Paotj {Roll, Ghem. Beihefte, 1925, 20, 338 — 355 ; cf . preceding 
abstract). — ^When precipitate aluminium hydroxide is peptised 
with ferric chloride, or ferric hydroxide with aluminium chloride, 
brown sols are obtained containing roughly equivalent amounts 
of aluminium and iron, the proportions varying with the mode of 
preparation. In the replacement of chlorine by coagulating anions, 
and in the relations ei^bited by the transport numbers, and the 
size of particles, these sols resemble pure ferric hydroxide peptised 
sols. It is suggested that the sol particles have the same con- 
stitution as mixed crystals (solid solutions). W. A. C. 

Viscosity of Reversible Emulsions. S. S. Joshi {Trans, 
Fmaday Soc,, 1925, »), 512—519; cf. A., 1924, ii, 529, 731).— 
The viso(^ties of water-in-oil emulsions prepared from castor oil, 
olive oil, and paraffin oil have been determined, using sodium 
oleate, potassium paJmitate, oleate, and stearate as emulsifying 
agents. The viscosity, which is independent of the concentration 
nature of the emulsifying agent, increases with increase of the 
dispe^ phase and falls suddenly on inversion of the emulsion to 
the oil-ih-water type. The viscosities calculated from the equations 
of Arrhenii^ (A., 1888, 336), Hatschek (A., 1911, ii, 98), and Einstein 
(A., 1921, ii, 19) are compared with the experimentally determined 
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values. The suggestion is made that an increment in the size of 
the grains of the water-in-oil emulsions with increase in the propor- 
tion of the aqueous phase may be one of the factors causing deviation 
of the calculated from the observed values. F. 6. S. 

Alteration of Viscosity of Disperse Systems with the 
Velocity of Shear. A. de Waele {Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 36, 332 — 
333). — ^Herschers equation (cf. Ostwald, ibid., 249) for the viscosity 
of disperse systems under varied velocities of flow is discussed and 
a new equation suggested to include the dynamic and static be- 
haviour both of peptised and flocculated substances. E. M. C. 

Theory of the Colour of Colloidal Metal Suspensions. G. 
JoBST {A7in. Physik, 1926, [iv], 76, 863 — 888).— Mathematical. 
The theory of Me {ibid., 1908, 25, 378) is developed. A radiation 
formula is deduced for a disperse system of completely reflecting 
spheres suspended in a transparent medium, and applied to the 
case of gold suspensions. The absorption and emission spectra are 
calculated for a number of systems consisting of particles with 
diameters from 100- — 600/4 /a. These curves are in very approximate 
agreement with those calculated by the original theory of Me. As 
the diameter of the particles increases, the maxima in these curves 
flatten. This flattening in the absorption spectra curves illustrates 
the gradual change in colour of transmitted light from greenish- 
blue to green. The curves for the emission spectr§ indicate the 
change in colour of gold sols from yellow, through reddish-yellow, 
to the characteristic red, with increase of particle size. The latter 
colour occurs only with particles of considerable size. F. G. T. 

Velocity of Ice Crystallisation through Supercooled Grelatin 
Gels. E. H, Callow {Proc, Boy. Soc., 1926, A, 108, 307—323).— 
The velocity has been followed by seeding a supercool^ gel with ice, 
and measuring directly the movement of the crystal boundary. 
Experiments with the gels at — 3"" showed that the presence of more 
than 1% of gelatin greatly reduces the velocity of crystallisation. 
Thus in a 1% gel of pn 1*60, the velocity was half that through dis- 
tilled water and in a 1 ‘5% gel it was twenty-four times slower still. 
Smaller quantities of gelatin have not a proportionate effect. When 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the gels is altered, the velocity of 
crystallisation shows a minimum at the isoelectric point of gelatin. 
The velocities were greater if the gel had been previously boded for 
some hours, P-gelatin having apparently less Muence on the rate 
than the normal gelatin. 

Opaque gels ofer less resistance to a f alling body than do clear 
gels of equal concentration. It is suggested that the opaque gels owe 
their turbidity to the presence of fibrils, which take no part in the 
gel structure. g. B. 

Relation between Swelling of Grelatin and Hydrogen-ion 
Concentration. Wo. Ostwald, A. Kxihk, and E. Bohme (Koll 
Chem. Beihefie, 1925, 20, 412--433; cf. Kuhn, A., 1922, i, 183).— 
The sweUiug produced by acids when added to gelatin which has 
been brought to the isoelectric condition (pH—4-7) by repeated 
extraction with water diminishes in the order : hydriodic, gly- 
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cerophosphoric, sulphosalicylic, hydrochloric, sulphuric. The same 
order is observed in presence of salts of the respective acids. As a 
rule, at equal values of ps, the swelling by pure acids is greater than 
that by mixtures of acids and salts. In certain cases, however, 
where the anion has a marked swelling action, buffer mixtures exert 
a much greater effect than the pure acids, although the salts alone 
tend to diTninifih swelling. Dibasic acids have a stronger swelling 
effect, within certain limits of psj than monobasic. W. A. C. 

Influence of Very Small Quantities of Foreign Substances 
on the Stability of Colloidal Solutions. A. Boutabio and 
(Mme.) Y. MahiIsbe {Ccmpt, rend., 1925, 180, 1841 — 1842; cf. 
this voL, ii, 394, 526). — ^The stability of colloidal solutions against a 
particular electrolyte may be increased or decreased by the addition 
of small amounts of other substances. If a is the maximum amount 
of an electrolyte which fails to briug about any flocculation and if the 
value is ^ after addition of another substance, the expression «/a 
measures the new stability. The phenomenon has been studied in 
detail, using an arsenic sulphide sol. Small amounts of salts or of 
ammonia or potash increase the stability when the alkaH chlorides 
are used as flocculating agents. If the salts of bivalent elements are 
used, the stability is increased if alkali chlorides were added first, 
but decreased if the preliminary addition consisted of chlorides of 
bi- or ter-val^t elements, or of sodium silicate, ammonia, or potash. 
If aluminium chloride is used as coagulating agent, the previous 
addition of chlorides decreases the stability, but a preliminary treat- 
ment with a trace of silicate or of ammonia or potassium hydroxide 
makes the quantity p— a/ot positive, protection occurs. 

* R. A. M. 

Coagulation of Prussian Blue and Ferric Hydroxide 
Sols. S. Ghosh and IST. R. Dhar (J. Physical Ohem., 1925, 29, 
659 — 678; cf, ibid., 435). — ^Further evidence that there is a 
close relation between abnormal behaviour on dilution, abnorm- 
ality towards mixed electrolytes, and acclimatisation has been 
obtained by stud 3 dng the coag^ation of sols of Prussian blue and of 
positively charg^ ferric hydroxide, both of which behave abnorm- 
ally. These phenomena are believed to be due mainly to the 
adsorption of ions canying the same charge as the sol. Ferric 
hydroxide behaves normally when coagulated by potassium chloride 
or bromate, and arsenic trisulphide is normal towards silver nitrate. 
The former is, however, abnormal when coagulated by ferric chloride 
CH* aluminium nitrate, because the positive ions of these salts are 
abacnbed. Similarly, ferric hydroxide is abnormal towards mixtures 
oontmniug ferric chloride or aluminium nitrate, but can be acclim- 
^ th^e salts. It is normal towards matures of potassium 
bromate and oxalate and of potassium chloride and sulphate. 

Som experiments on the i^uence of non-electrolytes are included. 

'v ' ‘ 

Coajgulatibu of Colloids by Hectrol 3 rt 6 s. I. Arsenic Ti'i- 
sulplude Sola and Barium Chloride. A, J, Rabinovitsoh 
(Z. physiM. OAcm., 1925, 116, 97— 110^— The ‘'total’' and the 
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free hydrogen-ion concentrations in arsenic trisnlphide sols 
were determined by the method of Pauli and Semler (A., 1924, ii, 
333). The sols were then coagulated by barium chloride solutions. 
In the filtrate from each coa^um the total hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration was found to be unaltered, after correcting for dilution by the 
barium chloride solutions, but now equalled the free hydrogen-ion 
concentration, i.e,, the filtrate was more acid than the original sol. 
The increase of acidity rises with the concentration of the sols. 
Arsenic trisulphide sols are considered to be fairly strong complex 
acids, dissociating as follows : (AsgS^nSHg (As 2 S 3 ) 7 iSH“‘H-H+ XI 
(As 2 S 3 )«S"‘+ 2 H+ ; the second dissociation constant is less than the 
first. In the coagulum it was found that the hydrogen had been 
completely replaced by an equivalent amount of barium ; there was 
no chlorine present. L. P. G. 

Emulsions. III. Double Reversal of Oil Emulsions by 
the Same Electrolyte. W. Seifbiz (J. Physical Ghem,, 1925, 
29, 738 — 749 ; of. A., 1924, i, 127). — Petroleum distillates '(d 0*828— 
0*857) are not emulsifiable with aqueous casein, but on the addition 
of so^um or barium hydroxides, water-in-oil emulsions are formed 
which are converted into oil-in- water emulsions by more of the 
reagent. Similarly, when sodium hydroxide is added to an oil-in- 
water emulsion of olive oil, stabilised with agar-agar, it is reversed 
to a water-in-oil emulsion, and further addition again reverses it to 
the oil-in- water type ; if the stabiliser is gelatose, the first reversal 
is only partial, but the effect is then also produced by barium 
hydroxide. Readily reversible petroleum emulsions frequently 
consist of both oil-in- water and water-in-oil systems ; these may exist 
side by side, or one within the other, in which the drops of the primary 
emulsion are emulsions of the opposite type. These latter systems 
may be termed “ bimultiple,” and more complex emulsions, up to 
quinquemultiple, have been observed. When an emulsion is 
stabilised by an organic substance, the films surrounding the drops 
are often microscopically visible, solid membranes. A. G. 

Simple Kinetic Principle of Colloidal Processes. J. 
Alexander {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 36, 334 — 337).— The behaviour of 
heated steel and iron illustrates the general principle that maximum 
colloidal properties are developed when both the specific surface 
and the kinetic activity have medium values. Absence of colloidal 
properties may be caused by either too low a specific surface or too 
high a kinetic activity. E. M. C, 

Viscosities of Acpieous Solutions of Pure Soaps and their 
Variations vnth Temperature. N. A. jAJmx and K. S. Malik 
{Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 38, 322 — ^327). — ^The viscosities of solutions of 
pure sodium palmitate and sodium stearate have been measured at 
60°, 70°, and 80° in a constant pressure viscosimeter of the type used 
by Scarpa (A., 1911, ii, 16) and Farrow (T., 1912, 101, 347). The 
viscosity increases i^apidly with the concentration. Sodium palmi- 
tate solutions have a lower viscosity than those of sodium steariate, 
but the differences become very small for solutions more dilute than 
N 120, especially at 60°. E. M. C. 
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Moisture Relations of Cotton. L Taking up of Water 
by Raw and Soda'-boiled Cotton at 20*^. A. R. Ubqtjhabt and 
A. M. Williams {J. Text Inst, 1^24:, 15, T., 138—143). — ^Investig- 
ation of the absorption and desorption of water by cotton at 20 ±0*5°, 
in atmospheres of about 1% to 98% relative humidity has shown 
definitely that there are at least two possible values for the moisture 
content of a sample of cotton which has been exposed to an atmo- 
sphere at a fixed temperature and degree of humidity. A higher 
value is obtained when the cotton was initially wetter than the 
atmosphere, and a lower value if it was initially drier, further ex- 
periments show that it cotton is previously heated at llO'^ it is less 
able to absorb water vapour, and that scouring the cotton also reduces 
its capacity for taking up moisture when placed dry m a wet 
atmosphere. Soda-boded cotton shows a greater hysteresis than 
raw cotton. J. C. W. 

Moisture Relations of Cotton. II. Absorption and De- 
sorption of Water by Soda-boiled Cotton at 25®. A. R. TJbqu- 
HABT and A. M. Wiltjams (J. Text, iTist, 1924, 15, T., 433 — 442 ; cf 
preceding abstract). — ^An unproved method has been devised for 
investigating the complete absorption-desorption curves for a sample 
of purged cotton at 25°. In the absorption experiments, a bulb 
containing the cotton was connected to a manometer readable to 
O'Ol mm. and to a pipette readable to 0*02 c.c., from which any 
desifed quantity of water could be transferred to the cotton by 
evaporation. In the desorption experiments, the water pipette was 
repfitced by a phosphorus pentoxide tube which could be detached 
and weighed. It is found that soda-boiled cotton absorbs 22*6% of 
water at 26® from a saturated atmosphere. The results again show 
that the absorption curve lies lower than the desorption curve. 
Contrary to previous statements, however, the curves do not meet 
at zero humidity, but at a point corresponding with 1*8% relative 
humidity. Nor do the curves meet at 100% R.H. A possible 
explanation of the phenomenon of hysteresis in cotton is advanced 
which is not inconsistent with botanical views of the structure of the 
cotton hair, and which leads to the figure 13x10"® cm. as the 
dimension of the smallest pores. J. 0. W. 

Moisture Relations of Cotton. III. Effect of Temperature 
on the Absorption of Water by Soda-boiled Cotton. A. R. 
llBQUSABT and A. M. Williams (J. Text.Imt, 1924, 15, T, 569—572). 
—Measurements of the absorption of water by cotton have beenmade 
up to 130®. The apparatus was that described in the preceding abstract, 
with ®naU modifications in the means for readingthe higher pressures, 
and the material was the same. The results show that when the 
jrdative humidity is constant at less than 80%, increase of temper- 
atee from 10® to 110® decreases the moisture content of the cotton. 
Wh^, however, the relative humidity is constant at more than 
80%, a similar decrease in moisture content only occurs from 10® to 
50% whilst above 60° the moisture content may actually increase with 
ri^ of temperature. Furthermore, the hysteresis also decreases 
with rise of temperature, and the isosteres are apparently con- 
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current near the critical temperature and pressure of water. The 
change which sets in at about 60° is explained as due to swelling and 
the consequent exposure of new surface. Processes which depend 
for their success on the swollen state of cotton will therefore become 
easier above 60° at high humidities, and the most suitable conditions 
for attaining maximum moisture content in cotton appear to be 
100° and 100% E.H. J. C. W. 

Moisture Relations of Cotton.* IV, Absorption of Water by 
Cotton Mercerised without Tension. A. E. Urquhabt and A. M. 
WiTXTAM R (J. Text. Inst., 1925, 16, T, 155—166; cf. preceding abs- 
tracts) . — ^The variations in the water-fixing power of mercerised cotton 
with the concentration of the alkali hydroxide employed are found to 
bear a close resemblance to the variations in dimensions in the single 
cotton hairs. For example, when mercerised with 15% sodium 
hydroxide or 28% potassium hydroxide, which are known to cause 
Tna.Trimnm swelling, the cotton also has a maximum hygroscopicity. 
On the other hand, the ratio between the moisture contents of 
the mercerised and unmercerised, scoured cottons at the same 
atmospheric humidity is independent of the degree of humidity. 
When mercerised with 15% sodiun hydroxide, for example, the 
moisture content of cotton when absorbing moisture is 1*57 times 
and when losing moisture 1*46 times the corresponding values for 
the unmercerised cotton, no matter what the prevailing humidity 
may be. The results indicate that mercerisation increases the 
accessible surface of cotton in proportion to the ratio between the 
moisture contents (the “ mercerisation ratio A det^mination of 
this ratio should afford a measure of the increased capacity of a 
mercerised cotton, not only for water, but also for dyes. It is 
calculated that the diameter of the smallest pores in mercerised 
cotton is equal to or less than 8x10"® cm. as against 13x10"® cm. 
for soda-boded cotton. J. C. W. 

Swelling of Cotton Cellulose. II. Cotton Hairs in Solu- 
tions of Potassium Hydroxide. G. E. Collins and A. M. 
W ttltam s (J. Text. Inst., 1924, 15, T, 149 — 156). — ^In extension of 
work on the alteration in dimensions of cotton hairs in sodium 
hydroxide solutions (A., 1923, i, 1065), similar measurements are 
now recorded for potassium hydroxide. Although contractions in 
length are about the same for the two alkalis, increases in diameter 
are less than half in potassium hydroxide solutions of what they are 
in sodium hydroxide solutions of the same concentration. Maximum 
swelling occurs in 28% potassium hydroxide solution, which is the 
solution of maximum electrical conductivity. J. 0. W. 

Swelling of Cotton Cellulose. III. Cotton Hairs in Solu- 
tions of Lithium, Rubidium, and Caesium Hydroxides, 
a E. Collins (J. Text. Inst., 1925, 16, T, 123— 126).— Previous 
results (cf . preceding abstract) suggested that the solution of alkali 
having the maximum swelling power might be that of maximum 
electrical conductivity (and in the case of sodium hydroxide of 
ma.xiTTai]m heat of formation). The data for the other alkalis afford 
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no support for this connexion. On the other hand, there seems to 
be a correlation between the degree of hydration of the metal ion 
and maximum swelling power. For example, there is a maximum 
on the swelling curve at LiOH 6 * 6 %, or LiOH ; 17H20,Na0H 15*5% 
(I 2 H 2 O), KOH 38% ( 7 H 2 O), RbOH 49% ( 6 H 2 O). 

Changes in len^h produced by the rare alkalis are small; m 
csesium hydroxide, cotton hairs are actually elongated, even in 
the most concentrated solutions. The increments in diameter are 
only about half those attained in solutions of sodium hydroxide* 
New physical data are recorded for the rare alkalis, as foUoT^S : 
lithium hydroxide : solubility, 10-73% at 20^, d? of saturated solution 
1*115 ; rubidium hydroxide : solubility, 65% at 20'’, df of saturated 
solution 2 * 022 ; csesium hydroxide : solubility, 81*2% at 20 °, df of 
saturated solution 2*939. Measurements of the electrical con- 
ductivities are also recorded. J. C. W. 

Hygroscopic Capacity of Wool in Different Forms and its 
Dependence on Atmospheric Humidity and other Factors. 
S. A. SHORT3ER and W. J. Hall (J. Text, Inst., 1924, 15, T, 305 — 
327). — ^The moisture contents of various samples of wool have 
been measured by direct weighing after keeping them sufficiently 
long in a room at constant temperature, and with a controlled degree 
of humidity. The data are trustworthy to ±0*1%. Raw wools 
differ considerably in their absorption of moisture, owing to the grease 
and other foreign matter, but, after scouring, their behaviour is 
fairly uniform. The curves connecting moisture content with 
atmospheric humidity are sigmoid. The paper deals largely with 
the influence of various technical processes. J. C. W. 

Alercerisation of Cellulose. K. Hess {Z, Electrochem., 1925, 
31, 316—319). — Mainly a polemical review in which the author 
discusses his own results and conclusions (cf. Hess, Weltzien, and 
Messmer, A., 1924, i, 142 ; Hess and Wittelsbach, A., 1920, i, 584) with 
the opposing views of Herzog and his collaborators (cf. Herzog and 
liondberg, A., 1924, i, 373, 619) and Katz and Mark (this vol., i, 640). 
Increase in the accuracy of measurement of the Rontgen diagrams of 
natural cellulose and hydrocelluiose (loc. cit.) has Siown that the 
deviation is systematic, the diagrams being very similar, but not 
identical. The author believes that mercerisation is caused by the 
salt-forming ability of the amphoteric cellulose and not by a change 
in the chemical structure of the molecule. The original crystal 
lattice of the fibre is converted by salt formation into a kind of ion- 
lattioe, the displacement of the C^H^oOg groups caused by the 
inorganic component being irreversible. J. W. B. 

Dispersion, of Different Kinds of Cellulose by Mechanical 
SSeans and by the Action of Aqueous Salt Solutions/ P. P. 
von {EoUoU-'Z., 1925, 36, 338—341; cf. A, 1921, i, 

847).— The dispersion of c^ulose in concentrated salt solutions is 
accompamed by hydrolysis with the production of substances in 
true sdutkm. The rates of dispersion and hydrolysis depend on the 
form of cellulose used. The dispersion of resistant forms of cellulose 
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is greatly accelerated by a preliminary mechanical treatment such 
as grindmg at the temperature of solid carbon dioxide or liquid air. 

E. M. C. 

EiKect of Treatment with Sulphuric Acid on the Breaking 
Load of Cotton. P. D. Vincent (J. Text,. Inst., 1924, 15, T., 
281 — ^290). — ^When cotton is soaked in sulphuric acid it suffers loss of 
strength, which is generally ascribed to the formation of “ hydro- 
cellulose.” It is now shown that with the single cotton hair this 
‘‘ tendering ” is a linear function of the concentration of the acid, 
complete disruption occurring in a solution containing 77 g. per 
100C.C. J. C. W. 

Elasticity and Tensile Strength of Starch. S. M. Neale 
{J, Text. Inst., 1925, 15, T, 443— ^2).— Dried films of pure starch 
pastes, and pastes containing modified starch and other ingredients 
common to the practice of sizing have been tested at 20° and 34% 
or 66% relative humidity in a special apparatus which traced the 
load-extension diagrams. The general behaviour of starch films 
resembles that of a ductile metal. Maize, potato, and sago starch 
films have almost identical elastic properties, but weaker films are 
produced by oxidation or hydrolysis of the starch, or by the addition 
of acids, alkalis, or soap to the paste. J. 0. W. 

Ammonia Solutions. F. E. C. Scheeeee and (Miss) H. J. de 
Wirs (Bee. trav. cMm.^ 1925, 44, 655—662). — ^The work of Moore 
(T., 1^7, 91, 1377) on the equilibrium NH3+H2O ^ NH4*OH is 
criticised on the groimd that certain values in his equation are com 
tradictory. It is considered that the equilibrium constant can only 
be determined in terms of the total concentration of ammonia in the 
liquid, as the NH^ and NH4OH cannot be separately determined. 
The constant in the equilibrium (NH3)ga&^ (NE[3)diss. cannot be deter- 
mined,butas imd.— then 

l/(^W.+l)=constant. The equilibrium constant of (NH3)g^+ 
^ [a;NH^H+(l---a;)NH3]4ia. is determinable by means of 
the ratio where Phh, is the pressure of the gas above the 

liquid, and Cam is the total concentration of the ammonia (corrected 
for the small ionic concentration). Henry’s law was found to hold 
for concentrations up to about 0*2^. The pressure of ammonia (gas) 
could be expressed as a function of the total concentration by the 
formula p=12*9(7a»*{l+0-046C3a^«)* addition of a constant small 

quantity (0*15 mol.) of ammonium nitrate to varying con- 
centrations of ammonia was found to have no influence on the 
agreement of the ratio p/Cam with Henry’s law or the above 
equation; but the addition of increasing quantities of the salt to 
small concentrations of ammonia was found to be represented 
by J?=12-9(7«,;i(l-f0*019O„4-0*0085C'ft^), where is the ammonium 
nitrate concentration. The thermodynamic potential of the 
ammonia molecules in the solution is discussed. L. L. B. 

Hydrolysis of Alkali Cyanides in Aqpeous Solution. B. W. 
Habman and F. P. Woeley [Trans. Faraday Soc., 1925, 20, 502— 
507). — ^The degree of hydrolysis of sodium and potassium cyanid&s 
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in aqueous solution (of. Worley and Browne, A., 1918, i, 60; 
Meyer, A., 1921, i, 501) has been determined by the method pre- 
viously employed by Worley and Browne (Zoc. cU,). The molar 
concentration, C, of the cyanide was varied from 0*01 to 1*0 mol. 
per litre and the results obtained for the mass law expression 
P^0/100(100,— P), where P is the percentage hydrolysis, are in 
sat^actory agreement. The mean hydrolysis constants found for 
sodium and j^btassium cyanides at 25° are 2*51 X 10“^ and 2*54 x 10"^, 
respectively, and the heat of hydrolysis of potassium cyanide, 
calculated from measurements at various temperatures is 2*95 X 10^ 
cal F. G. S. 

Homogeneous Equilibria in Magmatic Melts and their 
Bearing on the Processes of l^eous Rock Formation. P. 
ISTimli {Trans. Faraday Soc., 1925, 20, 428->441).— The formation 
of igneous rocks of Pacific, Mediterranean, and Atlantic types is 
discussed mth reference to equilibria in the magma and the pro- 
cesses of silicification and desilicification, complex decomposition 
reactions, substitution reactions with formation of new molecular 
t 3 rpes, formation of double salts, and polymerisation. The import- 
ance of the study of such homogeneous equilibria for the system- 
atic classification of rock types is emphasised. F. G- S. 

Kine tic and Electromagnetic Dednition of the Thermo- 
dynamic Temperature of a Gas. E. Wertheimbb {Z. Physik, 
1925, 32, 596 — 619). — ^The thermodynamic temperature of a gas may 
be defined by means of either the thermal agitation of the molecules 
or the electromagnetic energy of radiation. In the latter case, 
although the actual energy is quantitatively of no account, yet the 
temperature can be defined as that at which the medium is in 
equihbrium with black body radiation of temperature T. 

E. B. L. 

Kinetic Theory of Evaporation. D. B. Macleod {Trans. 
Faraday 8oc., 1925, 20, 525 — 543). — ^On the assumption that the ratio 
of the densities of vapour and liquid in equilibrium is equal to the 
^tio of the number of the molecules with sufficient speed to escape 
from the liquid to the number with insufficient speed, the minimum 
escaping speeds of molecules of a number of liquids at various 
temperatures have been calculated. It is found that for un- 
associated substances the minimum kinetic energies of escape fall off 
linearly with the temperature to within 20° or 30° of the critical 
temperature. They then decrease rapidly to zero. The minimum 
energies of escape for acetic acid and the alcohols are not so simply 
related "to the temperature. It is shown that for unassociated liquids 
the mi n f mum energy of escape is practically directly proportional to 
the molecular surface energy as is required by the theory, whilst 
dehnitely associated liquids do not show this proportionality. The 
latent heats of evaporation of six unassociated liquids, calculated 
over a XMge of temperature by evaluation of the difference between 
the total kinetic energy of 1 g. of the escapiag molecules and the total 
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kinetic energy of 1 g. of the general mass of molecules, are in very 
good agreement with the values determined experimentally. 

F. G. S. 

Dissociation of Several Metallic Oxides. F. Born {Z. 
Eleldrochem., 1925, 31, 309 — 311). — A. theoretical paper in which 
by means of the Nemst heat theorem and existing data for the 
meltmg points, boiling points, latent heats of vaporisation, and 
heats of formation, the dksociation pressure of the oxygen and the 
degree of dissociation of several metallic oxides at 2000® and 3000® 
Abs. are calculated. Calcimn oxide is practically completely dis- 
sociated at its b. p. (3120® Abs.), as are probably magnesium oxide 
and zirconium oxide which have b. p. above 3500° Abs. Silica and 
chromic oxide are largely dissociated, aluminium and thorium oxides 
only slightly. The dissociation pressures obtained respectively for 
aiuminitim, calcium, chromic, magnesium, silicon, thorium, titanium, 
tungsten, and zirconium oxides, are at 2000°, 25, 0*2, 3, 0*3, 2, 
about 3 X 10"®, 3, 760, about 6 x 10"^ mm. ; at 3000° > 760, 700, >760, 
750, >760, about 16, >760, >760, about 16 mm. J. W. B. 

Vapour Pressure of the Volatile Constituents of Glass at 
the Ordinary Temperature. F. Born {Z. EUktrochem,, 1925, 
31, 312). — ^By means of the Nemst vapour pressure formula and 
equilibrium equation the vapour pressures of the volatile con- 
stituents of glass (oxides and siMcates of the alkali metals) at the 
ordinary temperature are calculated to be of the order of 10"^®— 10"^ 
and lO"®^— 10"®^ mm., respectively ; the calculated partial pressure of 
the oxygen is less than 10"^® mm., and the combined effects produce 
a vapour pressure of 10"^®— 10"®® mm. J. W. B. 

Relationships Existing between Hydrogen and Palladium. 
B. Lahbebt and S. F. Gates (Proc. Poy. Boo., 1925, A, 108, 456 — 
482). — ^PSressure-concentration equilibria were investigated at 76°, 
103°, and 120°. Different equilibrium pressures, with the same con- 
centrations of hydrogen in the solid phase, were obtained when the 
method of approaching equilibrium was varied. There is some 
evidence, however, in each series of experiments, for the existence 
of the compound PdoH. The contention that metallic palladium 
exists in at least two ailotropic forms is supported. L. F. G. 

Equilibrium Conditions of Magnesium Carbonate in 
Ammoniacal Solutions. G. H. Lafontaine {Cornet, reyid., 1925, 
180, 2045 — ^2047). — Solutions of magnesium hydrogen carbonate were 
treated with known quantities of ammonia and ammonium hydrogen 
carbonate, and the composition of the solid phase determined after 
prolonged stirring at 30°. The solid phases consist of the following 
compounds : (1) the neutral hydrated carbonate MgCOgjSHgO, 

(2) a double carbonate, MgG03,(NH4)2C05,4H20, (3) a basic car- 
bonate, MgCC)3,Mg(0H)2,4H20, and (4) a second basic carbonate, 
4Mg003,M^(0B[)2,4S20+5(MgC03,3H2^^)» "f^hich is not a looixture, 
but a definite oompoundforming minute spheroids which areoptically 
inert- The approximate limits of concentration in which these 

VOL. cxxvni. ii. 28 
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compounds are precipitated, either singly or in pairs, have been 
determined. W. H.-R. 

System Sodium Nitrate-Sodium Suiphate-W ater and 
the Minerals Darapsldte and Nitroglaufoerite. H. W. 
Foote {Amer, J. Sci,, 1926, [v], 9, 441— 447)— Solubility data for 
the system have been determined at 0®, 25®, and 35°. No evidence 
in favour of the existence of double salts other than darapskite, 
NaNO^jNagSO^jHgO, was obtained (cf . Massink, physikal. Chem., 
1918, 92, 364). The mineral nitroglauberite is shown to be essentially 
a mixture of sodium nitrate and darapskite. The quintuple point 
temperatures, at which the three solid phases are sodium nitrate, 
sodium sulphate decahydrate, darapskite, and anhydrous sodium 
sulphate, sodium sulphate decahydrate, and darapskite, respectively, 
are 13*5® and 24*5®. The double salt is formed above 13*5® and 
still exists at thehighest temperature investigated, although evidence 
was obtained of another quintuple point in the region of 50®, above 
which darapskite does not form. J. S. 0. 

Equilibria in the Systems : Ammonium Chromate- 
Ammonium Sulphate-Water, and Ammonium Chromate- 
Potassium Chromate-Water at 25®. S. Abaki {Mem. Coll. 
Sci. Kyoto^ 1925, 8, 213—222). — ^The solubility curves for each 
pair of salts consist of two branches and show that two series of 
solid solutions are formed in each case. No solid solutions exist 
when the molar percentage of ammonium chromate is between 2*90% 
and 21*50% in the former S 3 rstem, and between 16*75% and 55*50% 
in the latter. The molar percentages of ammonium chromate in the 
total dissolved salts in the liquid solutions which are in equilibrium 
with these two series of solid solutions are 8*56% and 61*66%, 
respectively. J, W. B. 

Ecjuilibriiim in the Ternary System Bismuth Oxide, 
Hydrochloric Acid, Water. G. Waeis (J. Indian Ghem, Soc,, 
1925, 1, 307 — 310). — Analyses of the liquid and solid phases of the 
ternary S37stem at 25® show that no hydrate of bismuth oxychloride 
exists at this temperature; the soM phase which separates out 
from solutions containing 25 — 33*67% of hydrogen chloride is 
normal bismuth oxychloride. J. W. B. 

Nature of Aluminium-Magnesium Alloys. G. G. XJeazov 
(Ann. Imt Aiml. Physico-OMm. Leningrad, 1924, 2, 480 — 481). — 
Investigation of the m. p. diagram and microstructure of alloys of 
magnesium vrith aluminium shows that these two metals form three 
series of solid solutions. In the jBrst alumimum dissolves up to 11 
at.-% Mg; in the second magnesium dissolves up to 7 at.-% Al; 
whilst the third contains between 37 and 59 at.-% Mg. The m. p. 
diagram consists of three branches, corresponding with the tempera- 
tures at which the first crystals of the three series of solid solutions 
appear- T. H. P. 

Ecprilibriu^ Diagram of tha Alumixiium-Zmc System. 
T. Isi HABA (Science Pep. FSkoku Imp. 1925, 13, 427—4^)-— 
The equilibrium diagram of the aluminium-zinc system w^as 
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redetermined by the electrical resistance method, in conjunction 
■with microscopic, dilatometric, and X-ray measurements. The form 
of the liquidus agrees with the results of previous investigations. 
For the y-phase the solidus occurs at a higher temperature than that 
previously obtained, but for the p-phase Hanson’s result {Engineer- 
ing^ 1922, 113, 538) is confirmed. The eutectic at 380° contains 
5% Al. The solubility of aluminium in the a-phase varies from 1 % 
at 380° to 0*3% at the ordinary temperature. A transformation in 
the p-phase is found at 340—350°, corresponding with the Ag trans- 
formation in iron. There is no change in the Laue diagram taken 
above and below this range. The solubility of zinc in aluminium 
at the ordinary temperature is found to be 32-5%, showing a large 
divergence from previous results. The diagram generally confirms 
that of Hanson. - C. S. 

Copper-Antimony Alloys. N. S. Ktjrnakov and K. F. 
Beloglazov {Ann. Inst: Anal. Physico-Chim. Leningrad, 1924, 2, 
490 — 492). — ^Heimann’s observation that the maximum m. p. for 
copper-antimony alloys occurs at 71 at.-% of Cu is in moderately 
good agreement with the authors’ result, namely, 72 at.-% Cu {Z. 
Metalllmnde, 1920, 12, 321), but does not justify the conclusion that 
the pg-phase consists of a defiboite compo'ond Cu : Sb=5 : 2. Within 
the limits of stable existence of the p 2 -phase, no evidence for 
this is afforded by the m. p. diagram, the electrical conductivity 
isotherms, or the curve of temperature coefficient of conductivity. 
Between 400° and 600° these curves are continuous and show no 
singularity at Cu : Sb=either 3 : 1 or 5 : 2. Analogous relations are 
observed for the electrical conductivity and harcfiiess diagrams of 
the pj-phase (74 — 80 at.-% Ou), which is the product of tiie poly- 
morphous transformation of P 2 below 410° and is stable at the 
ordinary temperature. The p^- and pg-phases must therefore be 
regarded as of variable compositionu T. H. P. 

Constitution of Aluminium-Copper Alloys. G. Masing 
and L. Koch ( Verqff. Siemens-Konzem, 1925, 4, [1], 109 — 112). 
— ^By diffusion experiments with CuAlg and an alloy in the a region 
the existence of the two crystallme phases 8 and 7 ? has been con- 
firmed. Since X-ray investigation failed to detect these phases, it 
would seem that they have the same lattice structure. 

A. B. P. 

Equilibrium Diagram of the System Iron-Carbon-Titan- 
ium. K. Takarh Rep. Tdhohu Imp. Univ., 1925, 14, 25 — 
32). — ^In ternary alloys of iron, carbon, and titanium containing less 
than 4% Ti the whole of the titanium is retained in solid solution in 
the ferrite. Titanium decreases the carbon content of the iron- 
carbon eutectic and the solubility of graphite in austenite at high 
temperatures. [Cf. B., 1925, 593.] A. B. P. 

Ternary System, Lead-Cadamum-Thallium. C. Di Capua 
{Qazzetta, 1925, 65, 280 — ^290). — ^The solidification phenomena 
observed with the alloys Cd-PbTlg indicate that the alloy cone- 

28—2 
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spending "witli the maximinn in the m. p* curre of lead-thallium 
alloys behaves as a compound and with cadmium gives mixtures 
which may be regarded as a series of binary alloys, PhT^Cd. 
Thus the ternary system may be divided into two regions, 
Cd-Pblig-Tl and Pb-Cd-PhTlg, the alloys of each region constituting 
a separate ternary system. In neither of these partial ternary 
systems do solids appear other than those of the three limited binary 
systems. The possible solids in the system PbTlg-Pb-Cd are, there- 
fore, mixed crystals PbTlgPb and Cd, the ternary diagram showing 
two surfaces of primary separation meeting along a curve of second- 
ary separation stretching from the eutectic Pb-Cd to the eutectic 
PbTlg-Cd. The diagram for the other partial system, PbTl^-Cd-Tl, 
is more complex, since PbTlg-Cd and Cd-Tl exhibit a eutectic with- 
out mixed crystals in appreciable amount, and PbTlg-Tl gives a 
diagram resembling Eoozeboom’s type IV, except that the concen- 
tration of the mixed crystals rich in thallium which are formed at 
312® from those poorer in thallium virtually coincides with that of the 
liquid which at 312® is in equilibrium with the two solids. Three 
solids are possible in this case, namely, two species of binary mixed 
crystals and cadmium; there should, therefore, be a point of in- 
variant equilibrium in which three univariant curves meet, but one 
of these is a curve of transformation and does not correspond with 
deposition of two solids and the invariant point becomes a transform- 
ation point and not a eutectic point. T. H. P. 

Theory of Crystallisatioii in Bock Magmas. 0. H. Dbsoh 
{Trans, Faraday Soc,^ 1925^ 20, 469 — 473). — ^The difference in be- 
haviour of molten metallic and silicate systems is ascribed to the 
high viscosity of the latter. This high viscosity probably accounts 
for the comparative rarity of eutectic structures in igneous rocks. 
Bowen^s views (J. Geol,^ 1922, 30, 177), which involve reaction be- 
tween solid and liquid phases amd exclude the eutectic conception, 
are criticised and similarities in the structure of certain igneous 
rocks and alloys are pointed out. P. G. S. 

Graphic Methods of Representing Equilibria in* Systems 
of Three Components. G. G. Ueazov (Ann, Inst, Amt Physico-- 
Ohim, Lmingnjd^ 1924, 2, 482 — 483). — ^The author develops methods 
for the graphic analysis of the equilibrium in sjrstems of three 
components characterised by the existence either of a stable chemical 
compound or of a compound melting with decomposition, the form- 
ation of solid solutions between the components being excluded in 
both cases. AppHcarion of the method of “ crystallisation paths ” 
permits of the determination of the composition of any point within 
thq projwted triangular system, and of the order in which solid 
phases are deposit ; it is also possible to foretell the number of 
breaks in the cooling curve for a mixture of any composition. 

T. H. P. 

A P^me^y of van’t Hdff^s Plane Diagram. K, F. Bbloo- 
{Ann. Inst Anai, Physko-Ch>m, Lenii^ad^ 1924;, 2, 502-^ 
«14).— It is shown that van’t Hoff’s dis^rani (VorlrnLngm Uber meor, 
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w. ^hys, Chemie, 1 , 161) representing the isothermal crystallisation 
of solutions of two salts may be adapted to crystallisation at variable 
temperature, the saturation isotherms for different temperatures 
being brought into relation to one set of axes. Crystallisation and 
the inverse process of dissolution correspond in the diagram with 
curves combining the isotherms for the initial and final temperatures 
of the process. Eor such curves, in conformity with Kumakov’s 
terminology, the name “ crystallisation paths ’’ is suggested. 

T. H. P. 

Thermod 3 rnamics of the Capillary Layer. G. Bakker (Ann. 
Physik, 1924, [iv], 75, 685 — 710 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 23). — ^Mathematical. 
The formation of the capillary layer is imagined to occur in two 
steps : homogeneous phases of liquid and of vapour are first formed, 
and interaction between these leads to the formation of the stable 
capillary layer. The energy change in the first step is 
i(pi““P 2 K-/(Pi+P 2 ) ^ second €—^(€ 1+^21 where pg 

are the densities and the energies of the liquid and vapour, 
respectively, e is the enei^y of the capillary layer, and the internal 
heat of evaporation. A discussion of the energy relations leads to 

the equation (^3—I^'jS=e~Uti+f2)+i(pi—Pz)/‘>'iiPi+P2)> where 

H is the surface tension and S the surface of the capillary 
layer. Prom this is derived the expression de-^Tdiff+pipdv^ 
Ev(hslvj^—’llB.Bii}JvjBt)dt, where 17 is the entropy, B the radius 
of curvature, v the volume per unit mass of the capillary layer, pji the 
average pressure along the capillary layer, and w a function of the 
volumes of the liquid and vapour phases. Por isothermal changes 
this expression reduces to one derived earlier (loc. cit.): 
Td7}=d€+psdv. 

A calculation is made of the thickness of the capillary layer of 
two drops of liquid and of a vapour bubble of carbon dioxide at 20 °. 
Experiment and theory agree fairly well. A. S. B. 

Thermodynanucs of Water Absorption by Textile Materials, 
S. A. Shorter (J. Text Inst., 1924, 15, T, 328 — 336). — ^The Clapey- 
ron-Clausius equation is applied to the absorption of moisture by 
textile material, giviag a connexion between the heat change and 
the mode of variation with temperature of the humidity-regain 
relationship. The heat changes are calculated for cotton, silk, and 
wool at various regains, from Schloesing’s data. The calculated 
values vary in accordance with theory, becoming large in the 
neighbourhood of zero regain, and approaching zero in the 
neighbourhood of saturation. The values of the heat of 
wetting” are calculated by integrating the heat of absorption. 
The calculated value for cotton at a regain of 5-1% is found to 
be in close agreement with the experimental value obtained 
by Barratt and Lewis (A., 1922, i, 526). The theory is applied 
to a critical consideration of the results obtained by Hartshprne 
{Tmns, Nat Assoc. GoUon Manuf., 1905, 79, 194 ; 1911, 90, 281) for 
the influence of temperature on the regain of cotton and wool. 
Values of the heat of absorption calcxdated from Hartshoriie’s data 
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do not show a rapid increase in the neighbourhood of zero regain, 
although this is to be expected on theoretical grounds and is shown 
to be so by the values calculated from Schloesing’s data. Harts- 
home’s conclusions are therefore not acceptable; the invalidity 
would seem to be due to the neglect of the influence of temperature on 
the relative humidity given by his control solutions of sulphimo mis- 
calculation of Specific Affinity, T. de Dondee (Compt, 
rmd.i 1926, 180, 1922 — 1924). — ^Mathematical. R. A. M. 

Activity Coefficients. E. Wilke and O. Ejeetger [Z. physikah 
Ghem,, 1925, 116, 215 — ^226). — ^The influence of high concentrations 
of hydrochloric acid and of sodium chloride on hydrogen and 
chlorine electrodes has been examined. Whilst the E.M.F, of 
hydrogen cells, "in the presence of hydrochloric acid alone, are in 
approximate agreement with the Nernst formula, the chlorine cells 
do not obey tins formula, the E.M,F, with 5A'-hydrochloric acid in 
the variable half cell being about four times as great as the calculated 
value. The E,M.F, of hydrogen-chlorine cells were measured as 
a check, and found to be the same as those calculated from the 
single potentials of their electrodes. The effect of applied currents 
on the individual electrode potentials in hydrogen-chlorine cells was 
measured ; with the same current, the potential shift of the hydrogen 
electrode increases with dilution of acid or neutral salt, the reverse 
occuiaing with the chlorine electrode. This is ascribed to the 
superior mobility of the hydrogen ion. The heats of solution of 
chlorine in water, hydrochloric acid solutions, sodium chloride 
solutions, and mixed hydrochloric acid-sodium chloride solutions 
were measured. L. E. G. 

Heats of Solution and Heats of Incomplete Reactions, 
{Mlle,} BIieengeb and A. Tjan {Gompt rend,, 1925, 180, 1907 — 
1910). — If a chemical reaction occurs in the presence of a solvent the 
heat effect is given by where Q is the heat re- 

leased in the thermochemical experiment, Qj^ is the heat of solution 
of reactants (1), MLdQ^ihe heat of solution of resultants (2), and X 
is the r^uired heat of reaction. Eor completed reactions and 
are easily measured. They are also measurable for incomplete 
reactions which can be stuped calorimetrically in dilute solutions, 
for Qj^ and Qg given by the algebraic sum of the heats of solution 
of afl the components of (1) and (2) in a large volume of solvent S, 
The problem is quite different if the reaction has to be carried out in 
concmtrated solutions. Many organic reactions, e,g,, esterification, 
can only be carried out slowly in concentrated solutions, and are in- 
complete, Whilst the equation is still theoreticafly valid, practically 
the measurement of and Q 2 is possible only when the reaction is 
either purely catalytic and the catalyst is not in concentrated 
solution, or (6) the reaction is very slow. Methods are indicated 
whereby approximate valu^ for and Qg oan he obtained under 
these conditions. R. A, M. 
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Heats of Solution and Dilution of Salts. I. J. WtisT and 
E. Lange {Z. physikah Chem,, 1925, 116 , 161 — 214 ; cf . Richards 
and Rowe, A., 1921, ii, 380). — ^An electrical adiabatic calorimeter is 
described by means of which the heats of solution and dilution of the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of sodium and potassium were 
determined at 25°. The concentrations of the solutions were varied 
over a wide range. L. F. 6. 

Theory of Specific Heats of Solutions. N. be Kolossowsky 
(/. Ghim, physique, 1925, 22, 225 — ^252). — Assuming, {a), that the 
specific heat {k) of a solution is an additive property of the specific 
heats of all the constituents, and, (6), that the specific heats of dis- 
solved molecules or ions are given, as in the gaseous state, by the 
relation <7y=2A+3, where N is the number of atoms in the mole- 
cule, the following equation is deduced : 

4={^mc+2w.+3(l— 2a;)^}/(Ar+/xm) , . (1) 

Here m and M are the molecular weights of the solvent and solute, 
respectively, ju, is the number of molecules of the solvent containing 
1 mol. of the solute, c the specific heat of the solute, n and x are the 
numbers of atoms contained in the molecules of the solute and the 
solvent, respectively, y is the degree of dissociation, i the number of 
ions given by the dissociation of one solute molecule, and the 
number of solvent molecules combined with one solute molecule as, 
e,g,, hydrate. By placing y equal to zero or unity, the equation is 
applicable to cases where dissociation is either entirely absent or 
complete. Existing data are in general agreement with the equation 
for both electrolytes and non-electrolytes except when n is greater 
than 10, in which case assumption (b), above, is unjustified, but the 
error is only slight. The specific heat of an equimolecular solution 
increases with increase of n, but diminishes with increase of M, 
The effects of dissociation of the solute or of association of the 
solvent are usually insignificant. By a suitable transposition, the 
equation enables to be calculated from the specific heat of a solu- 
tion, and in this way the numbers of water molecules associated with 
1 mol. of a large number of salts, acids, and bases in aqueous solution 
have been calculated. They are usually not whole numbers, but 
the nearest integer often agrees with a known hydrate, although the 
method gives no indication of how the water molecules are distri- 
buted among the different ions. W. H.-R. 

Electrical Conductivity of Potassium Iodide in Bromine- 
Iodine Solutions. W. Plotnikov (Z. physikah Ghem,, 1925, 
116 , 111 — 118). — ^The conductivities of potassium iodide in mixtures 
of bromine and iodine have been determined at 25°. The solubility 
of potassium iodide in bromine is greatly increased by the addition 
of iodine. In spite of the low dielectric constant of bromine, the 
solutions have a considerable conductivity. The specific conduct- 
ance increases very rapidly *on the addition of iodine or of potassium 
iodide to solutions of medium concentration, but only slowly on 
the addition of potassium iodide to solutions already nearly saturated 
with that substance. These effects are explained by the formation 
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of polyiodides which, dissociate to form complex ions. The calcu- 
lated molecular conductivities of the substances EII 9 and Kin 
decrease rapidly on dilution. L. F. G. 

Ionisation of Aromatic Nitro Compounds in Liquid 
Ammonia. I. (Miss) M. J. Field, W. E. Gaehee, and C. C. 
Smith (J. Chem. 80c ., 1925, 127, 1227 — 1237). — ^From observations 
of the electrolysis of solutions of m-dinitrobenzene in liquid ammonia 
it is concluded that ionisation occurs through the formation of organic 
anions, and cations consisting of ammonia molecules carrying one, 
or possibly two, positive charges. The equations K(N 03 )o+ 

are suggested for 

this process, the nitro compound possibly behaving as a colloidal 
particle of high mobility. Similar solutions of isomeric nitro- 
benzenes and -toluenes were found to exhibit slow increases of con- 
ductivity, due to the ionisation of an additive compound with 
ammonia. For TTi-dioitrobenzene, 2 : 4- and 2:6: dinitrotoluenes 
the conductivity increases from zero with a velocity which corre- 
sponds with a unimolecular charge. For 0- and ^-dinitrobenzenes, 
and for 2 : 5-, 3 : 4-, and 2 : 3-dinitrotoluenes, the small initial con- 
ductivity increases linearly with time, at a rate independent of the 
concentration, the solution becoming yellow. The above changes 
occur simidtaneously with 3 : 6 -dinitrotoluene. The first type of 
change is characteristic of compounds with two nitro groups in the 
m-position to one another, the additive compounds being blue or 
purple. The second tjme, which is probably due to the production 
of a pseudo-acid, is characteristic of compounds with two nitro 
groups in the o- or p-position. The maximum conductivity of 
these compounds is regarded as a measure of the electronegative 
character of the nitro groups, and, except for 2 : 6 -dinitrotoluene, 
the nitro groups in the m- are much more electronegative than those 
in the 0- and p-derivatives. The methyl group in m-position lowers, 
and in the o- and p-positions raises, the negative character of the 
nitro groups. F. G. T. 

Displacement of Some Organic Acids from their Sodium 
S^ts as shonwn by Electrical Conductivity. J. Btjbeaxt 
{PompL revd,, 1925, 181, 42—44). — On titration of aqueous solutions 
of so^um salts of monobasic acids, KSIO”^, with hydrochloric acid, 
the electrical conductivity being determined after each addition, 
1 % accuracy is obtained provided the dilution be not greater than 
iV^/400, Greater accuracy is attained if the salt solution be added 
to the acid. Using salts of dibasic acids, Zi=10“2— 10“3, being 
mimh smaller (10’^), the formation of acid salts is in^cat^ with 
an error varying from 2 to 4%. More exact results are obtained by 
adding Ihe salt solution to the acid. On titration of salts of dibasic 
acids which the K values do not differ greatly , lie total displace- 
mmt of organic acid is iudicated with an error of 5— 6%, the 
aoouraey being not much improved by addii^ the salt to the acid. 

Etectrical Ferric Oxide Hydrosol. H. 

Fuiqoaex {Ist* 8* , Oon^fress Chefn,,^ 1924).— Feme oxide 
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hydrosol (ps: 3-8) was prepared by gradually adding ammonia solution 
(90 g. of 28% ammonia solution in 180 o.c. of water) to 1000 g. of 
ferric chloride hexahydrate in 2000 c.c. of water, and dialysing 
for 264 hrs. For 0-003 amp., the W.M.F. across the electrodes was 
about 23 volts at 17°. The amount of spongy, dark-orange coloured 
coagulum which separated on the platinum cathode was directly 
proportional to the current, averaging 304 X 10"® g. per amp. sec. for 
currents of 0-003 — 0*01 amp., irregularly and progressively smaller 
for 0-036 — 0-065 amp., and invisible for less than 0-0003 amp. 
The electrical transport is increased by rise of temperature. A new 
similarity between electrol 3 rtic and colloidal solutions is thus 
exhibited. Chemical Abstracts. 

Dissociation of Weak Eleotrol 3 rtes in Water-Alcohol Solu- 
tions. L. Michaelis and M. JVEeztttani {Z. physikaL Chem,, 
1925, 116, 135 — 159). — The dissociation of the following substances 
in mixtures of ethyl alcohol and water has been investigated by a 
potentiometrio method : acetic acid, phosphoric acid, lactic acid, 
salicylic acid, benzoic acid, carbonic acid, aminoacetic acid, o-, w-, 
and j9-aminobenzoic acids, and ammonia. L. F. G. 

Ph 3 rsical Significance of Electrol 3 ^ic Solution Tension. 
J. HEYROVSEf’ (Gompt. rend,, 1925, 180, 1655 — 1658). — ^By means 
of a reversible cycle of operations the following equation is deduced 
for the reversible electrode potential (tt), of a univalent metal in 
contact with a solution containing its ions; (1) . log 

Pu+I+SIF+JRT/F log Here E, T, and F have their 

usual sigiuficance, is the vapour pressure of the metal at 
temperature T, H is the free energy of hydration of the ions, and 
[M’^J the concentration of the ions in the solution, whilst the 
affinity of electrons for the metallic ions is given by the relation 
JJP==iog Pm/Pii+ - Pc* where is the pa^al pressure of the 
ions in the vapour, and P« the pressure of the elections in the solid 
metal. The first three terms in equation (1) thus replace the single 
term for the Nemst electiol 3 rtic solution pressure and give a physical 
significance to the latter. In the few cases in which the terms in 
equation (1) are known, the calculated and experimental values of 
?r agree as well as can be expected. W. H.-B. 

Method of Stud3dng Electrode Potentials and Polaris- 
ation. H, D. Holler {Bureau of Standards Sci, Paper, No. 
504),— A resistance-coupled thermionic valve amplifier is used to 
operate an oscillo^aph under conditions which permit of observations 
of the variations in the potential when no current is taken from the 
electrode under investigation. The electrode is put in series with 
the grid battery, variations in the anode current, as recorded by the 
oscillograph, being proportional to variations in the electrode poten- 
tial over the range employed. The electrode is used in conjunction 
with a standard electrode to form a cell through which direct current 
is passed, and changes in potential whilst opening and closing the 
circuit are recorded. When the polarisation d^ppears slowly, 
the E,M.F, of polarisation and the potential difierence due to 
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resistance can be distinguished. By superposing alternating cur- 
rent on the cell, and using a separately excited wattmeter, the true 
resistance of the electric can be determined. The results show 
that the electrode potential as measured by the potentiometer 
method may be more than 0*2 volt too high because of the potential 
drop due to resistance. Preliminary results indicate that the so- 
called transfer resistance between electrode and electrolyte may 
be due to gas. C* S. 

Standard Values in the Calculation of the Hydrogen Ex- 
ponent from Measurements with the Hydrogen and Quin- 
hydrone iEilectrodes. I. M. EIolthoff {Ghem. Weekblad, 1925, 
22, 332 — 339). — ^Recent work on the calculation of the hydrogen- 
ion concentration from the potentials of the hydrogen, calomel, 
and q^uiohydrone electrodes in various solutions is reviewed and 
discussed, and formulae for the calculation of ps. values from measure- 
ments made with the hydrogen and quirhydrone electrodes in 
conjunction with the various forms of calomel electrode are put 
forward. S. I. L. 

Electrometric Behaviour of Aluminium. A. Smits and H. 
Gebmno {Z. Ehhtrochem., 1925, 31, 304 — 308; cf. ibid., 1924, 30, 
423). — The potentials of aluminium amalgams of varying com- 
position in saturated acetylacetone solution were measured against 
the normal calomel electrode. An increase in the atomic percentage 
of mercury from 0 to 0-35% causes a continual iuorease in the 
negative potential, the mercury being a positive catalyst for the 
es&blishment of internal equilibrium in the aluminium, which is 
not attained until the latter concentration of mercury is reached. 
Further increase in the mercury concentration up to 0^78 atomic % 
causes a straight line decrease in the negative potential ; at the 
latter concentration, separation of a liquid phase occurs, and the 
potential remains constant up to 99*97 atomic % of mercury. 
Extrapolation of the straight line curve obtained between 0-35 
and 0-78 atomic % of mercury back to the axis gives the true 
potential of pure aluminium when it is in internal equilibrium, this 
value being 1*520 volts, which is 0*130 volt more negative than the 
two-phase sy^m aluminium -f mercury. The potential of the 
latter system in a normal solution of aluminium chloride relative 
to the normal hydrogen electrode has a value 1*30 volts (Muller and 
Holzl, A., 1922, ii, 341) and therefore the potential of pure aluminium 
in mtemal equilibrium in a A aqueous solution of aluminium chloride 
must have a mi n i m um value of —1*430 volt relative to the normal 
hydrogen electrode. A correction is applied to the E.M.F. diagrams 
m the eaxHer communication (he. cit.), and the results confirm the 
conclusion that no compound of aluminium and mercury is formed. 

J.W. B. 

Bleotroxiegaiive Potential Series in Liquid Ammonia^ 
F. W. Bbb<>stbom (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1503— 1507).— 
Kraus {Trana. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1924, 45, 175) has ^ownthat 
the elements may be arranged in two electro-afiSbotity series depending 
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on whether the element functions as an anion or as a cation. 
Replacement reactions in liquid ammonia solutions show that in 
the following series an element will in general replace any previous 
element when this is present as a homo-atomic anion : lead, bis- 
muth, tin, antimony, arsenic, phosphorus, tellurium, selenium, 
sulphur, iodine. J. S. C. 

Potentials of Metals against Pure Water. A. Smits, H. 
GEBDEsra, and (Miss) R. Kboon {Rec, trav, chim.y 1925, 44, 638 — 
642). — ^Prom theoretical considerations, the expression 0*058/ 
vjP .log Jyjif/il!f2i*'~-2'784isobtainedforthepptentialof a metal in pure 
water, assuming that the metal exists in equilibrium with a hydrogen 
phase at 1 atm. pressure. Lm is the solubility product of the metal 
and is the ionic concentration. For silver, this gives E— 
•—0*406 volt. The potential of a hydrogen film on a metal electrode 
which is not developing hydrogen is equal to that outside the elec- 
trode, and can be calculated from tiie electron concentration outside 
the surface layer, or from the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
liquid. Prom an ion-electron equation which is derived theoretically, 
E for the hydrogen potential in pure water is found to be —-0*406 
volt. Measurements of the electrode potential of silver and copper 
in pure water gave equilibrium potentials of —0*411 and —0*410, 
respectively. The potential of silver was found to be influenced 
by light. A study of the influence of temperature showed that an 
increase rendered the silver more negative and the copper more 
positive. L. L. B. 

Electrical Charges Arising at a Liquid-Gas Interface. 
H. W. Gilbert and P. E. Sb^lW (Proc, Physical Soc., 1925, 37, 
195 — ^214). — The various methods of studying electrification pro- 
duced when a liquid is in contact with a gas are discussed under 
nine headings : one or both at rest, cataphoresis of gas bubbles, 
passage of gas over a liquid, fall of a liquid in an unbroken column 
through a gas, liquid jets, waterfall electricity, bubbling, shattering 
of drops in an air stream, and spraying. Explanations are given 
m terms of the modem theory of orientation and polarisation at 
the surface, but emphasis is laid on the discrepancies between the 
results of diflerent observers. A summary is given of established 
results in regard to the three properties of a gas-liquid interface : 
potential difference, surface tension, and balloactivity. 

E. B. L. ^ 

Surface Potential in Solutions of Inorganic Electrolytes. 
W. Wbssel {Ann, Physih^ 1925, [iv], 77, 21 — 43). — ^Theoretical, 
The equilibria of inorganic ions in the surface layers of liquids have 
been investigated statistically. A formula is deduced showing the 
connexion between surface potenlial and concentration. Complete 
dissociation is assumed and the theory leads to correct values for 
the magnitude and sign of the siirface potential of various acids and 
salts. Differences in behaviour are traced to differences in ionic 
volumes. R. A. M. 

28*— 2 
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Contact E,M.F. between the Solid and Liquid Phases of 
the same Metal and between the Outgassed Surfaces of two 
Dissimilar Metals. P. H, Dowling {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 
25, 812 — 825). — ^No definite change in contact E.M,F, at the m. p. 
of tin. Wood’s metal, or a tin-lead alloy (25% Pb) could be observed. 
Any such change, if it exists, is at most of the order of 0*005 volt, 
and may possibly have been masked by the gas-effect. .Mter 
removal of gas, the contact potential between copper and nickel 
reaches a limiting value of 0*25 volt (nickel positive to copper), 
"^^^en tin cools in a glass vessel, audible clicks are observed, acooni- 
panied by large electrical effects; this is apparently a tribo-electric 
phenomenon. A, A, E. 

Electromotive Force of Filtration. L. Ribty {Com^L rend,, 
1925, 180, 2026 — ^2027 ; of. A., 1924, ii, 528). — Solutions of ferrous, 
ferric, and copper salts were forced through glass tubes, and the 
potential difference between the entering and issuing solution was 
measured. For salts of monobasic acids the issuing solution has a 
negative charge, whilst for salts of di^ and tri-basic acids the charge 
is positive ; iron lactate is an exception. The results are due to the 
dissolving of alkali silicate from the glass with resulting hydrolysis 
of the iron or copper salts. Mercuric cyanide and chloride resist 
hydrolysis and with these salts high positive potentials are produced. 

W. H.-R. 

Specific Electro-Mhetic Efiects between Solid Phases and 
Dissolved Electrolytes. R. Labes {Z, physikaL Ghem,, 1925, 
116, 1 — 64). — ^The conditions for electro-kinetic phenomena are 
reviewed and discussed mathematically (cf. Stem, Z, Elektrochem,, 
1924, 30, W8). Electro-kinetic phenomena are bpd&uenced by the 
solubility products for the anion components of the solid phase and 
the cations of the electrolyte on the one hand, and the cation com- 
ponents of the solid phase and the anions of the electrolyte on the 
other. The smaller the solubility products, the greater is the 
effect. Endosmotic experiments with barium sulphate, zinc oxalate, 
and silver chloride, in contact with various solutions, confirmed the 
above conclusions. L. F. G. 

. Decomposition Potentials of Solutions of Metallic Bromides 
in Molten Alttminium Broznide. W. Isbbkov {Z, physikal, 
Ohem,, 1925, 116j 304 — 312). — Curtent-voltage data have been 
obtained for solutions of zinc, cadmium, silver, mercuric, antimony, 
and bismuth bromides in molten aluminium bromide. The decom- 
pc^tion potentials of the salts are in the above order, the nobility 
mcreasing from left to right. This order is different from that 
in aqueous solutions (zinc, cadmium, antimony, bismuth, naercuric, 
silv^), but is the same as that of the equivalent heats of formation. 
Also, any metal in this series will precipitate any subsequent member 
from tte bromide solution. Data were also obtained for sodium 
and pbtasrium bromides. Thehr decomposition potentials are the 
same, And indicate that aluminium is here the primmy product of 
electrolysis. L. F. (J. 
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Potentials of the Alkali Metals Determined hy the Measure- 
ment of Decomposition Voltages of Molten Alkali Chlorides, 
Bromides, and Iodides. B. Neumann and H. Eichter (Z. 
Mehtrochem.y 1925, 31, 287— 296). — ^The authors have determined or 
redetermined the decomposition voltages of a large number of 
molten alkali halides at various temperatures by a slightly improved 
modification of the method previously employed (cf. Neumann and 
Bergve, A., 1916, ii, 817) and hence calculated the temperature 
coefficients and the absolute potentials of the alkali metals. Mix- 
tures of the halides of two alkali metals show two points of inflection 
on the curve corresponding with the decomposition potentials of 
the two salts and hence small quantities of other alkali metal 
halides present in the caesium, rubidium, and lithium salts employed 
do not affect the accuracy of the values obtained. The temperature 
coefficients for all halides of a metal (with the possible exception of 
fluorides) have the same value, as also have all the alkali metal 
halides with the exception of lithium. The following values are 
obtained as the mean of a large number of concordant determinations 
with different halides and with mixtm'es of halides at different 
temperatures : absolute potentials, caesium 2*909, rubidium 2*744, 
potassium 2*614, sodium 2*454 (cf. Trtimpler, A., 1924, ii, 526 gives 
2*72), lithium 2*091 volts. The discrepancy between these values 
compared and those obtained by other investigators working in 
aqueous solution is due to the untrustworthy absolute potential of 
the hydroxyl andsulphate ions. Temperature coefficients for sodium 
halides, 1*487 X lO"^, potassiinn halides 1*500 x 10"®, rubidium halides 
1*50x10"®, caesium halides 1*544x10"® (mean 1*501x10"®), and 
for Hthium halides, 1*347x10"®. The decomposition voltages for 
rubidium and caesium salts, not determined in the earlier work 
{he, cit.) are : rubidium chloride 2*93 at 783®, bromide 2*67 at 
738®, iodide 2*29 at 675®, caesium chloride 3*28 at 647®, iodide 
2*56 at 595® (volts). J. W. B. 

Potentials of Metals of the Alkaliiie Earths and the Rare 
Earths Determined by Meaisurement of the Decomposition 
Potentials of the Molten CMorides, Bromides, and Iodides. 
B. Neumann and H. Eichter {Z, EleUrochem,, 1925, 31, 296— 
304). — ^The method previously employed with the halides of the 
alkali metals (cf . preceding abstract) has been extended to the 
measurement of the decomposition voltages of the fused halides of 
the alkaline-earth and rare-earth metals and of aluminium chloride. 
Measurements were made at various temperatures in each case 
with a mixture of the pure anhydrous halide with either potassium 
or sodium chlorideB, and the temperature coefficient and the abso- 
lute potential of the metal calciflated as previously. As with the 
alkali halides, the temperature coefficient of the group is practic- 
ally constant with the exception of the first member, t.e., beryllium 
and alumimum, respectively. The following values were obtained 
for the deconaposition voltage : beryffium chloride 1*47 at 737®, 
temperature coefficient 0*965x10’®; magnesium chloride 2*23 ah 
783®, t. c. 0*712 X 10“® ; calcium chloride 2-82 at 638®, t.c. 0*704 x 10"® ; 
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strontium chloride 2*99 at 633^, t. c. 0*7143x10"^; barium chloride 
3*06 at 647°, t. c. 0*7143 X 10"® ; the absolute potentials for the metals 
beryllium, magnesium, calcium, strontium, and barium being, 
0*811±0*003, 1*422±0*001, 1*903 ±0-002, 2*076 ±0*002, 2*154± 
0*005 volts. Further decomposition voltages are : thorium chloride 
1*70 at 765°, t. c. 1*875x10"®; cerium chloride 2*10 at 738°, t. c. 
1*875x10"®; lanthanmn chloride 1*65 at 783°, t. c. 1*882x10“®; 
neodymium, chloride 1*55 at 800°, t. e. 1*852 x 10"® ; praseodymium 
cUoride 1*45 at 737°, t. c. 1*862x10'®; aluminium chloride 1*49 at 
640°, t. c. 1*132 X 10"® ; the absolute potentials for the metals cerium, 
thorium, lanthanum, neodymium, praseodymium, and aluminium 
being 2-097±0, 1*747±0, 1*748±0*002, 1*645±0, 1*436±0*002, 
0*845±0*006 volts. J. W. B. 

Concentration and Polarisation at the Cathode during 
Electrolysis of Solutions of Copper Salts, W. L. Miller 
(J. Iranllin Inst, 1925, 199, 773— 783).— The overvoltage 
obtained when a solution of a copper salt is electrolysed between 
copper electrodes has been determined by subtracting from the total 
potential difference between the electrodes, measured by means of 
an oscillograph element, the internal resistance drop through the 
cell and the concentration voltage. The internal resistance drop, or 
instantaneous fall in potential difference when the current is stopped, 
was equal, in the experiments under consideration, to the product 
of the current into the resistance of the leads, electrodes, and 
electrolytes, indicating the absence of any “ transport resistance ” 
or of a non-conducting fil m on the electrics. The concentrations 
at the electrodes during electrolysis were calculated from the 
equations developed by Rosebrugh and Miller (A., 1911, ii, 181) 
on the basis of Weber’s diffusion theory. Measurements of the 
time required to liberate hydrogen from acid solutions of copper 
salts by constant, interrupted, successive, and sinusoidal currents 
have all confirmed, the validity of these equations. Concentration 
changes at the anode were found to he trifling compared with those 
at the cathode, and measurements with auxiliary electrodes showed 
that the overvoltage was almost exclusively cathodic. An expres- 
sion for the overvoltage, A±{B— 0*03) log z^jz, where is the 
copper concentration in the body of the electrolyte and z that at 
the cathode, has been deduced. A, the “ instantaneous over- 
voltage,” has hitherto been considered as the true overvoltage. It 
is independent of the copper concentration, but increases with 
increasing acidity. It falls to zero with the current density and 
reaches a constant maximum value in 7*5 W-sulphuric acid at 0*7 
amp. per sq. dm. A dejpends on the previous history of the cathode, 
and not bn some reaction in solution such as dehydration of ions. 
It has 1^ than its normal value for a measurable time after the 
electrode has b^n the anode, so that lower values of A are obtained 
with alternating than with direct or interrupted currents. The 
rapidity with which the overvoltage falls when the current is inter- 
rupted shows that it cannot be studied successfully by the com- 
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mutator method. B is independent of the copper concentration, 
current density, and sulphuric acid concentration. M. S. B. 

Dissolution of Nickel in Sulphuric Acid under the Influence 
of an Alternating Current. A. P. Rollet {Compt rend,, 1925, 
180, 2047 — ^2049). — An alternating current of 50 periods was passed 
through two nickel electrodes immersed in sulphuric acid. The 
solution was stirred and large volumes used to minimise the effects 
of the products of electrolysis. The hydrogen evolved corresponds 
exactly with the weight of nickel dissolved. The yield iaereases with 
increasing speed of stirring. As the temperature is raised from 0°, 
the 3 deld rises to a maximum at 30® and then falls, until at 70® it 
is less than at 0®. With low current densities the yield increases 
rapidly with the concentration of the sulphuric acid and then 
becomes constant, but with high current densities concentration has 
a more gradual effect, and the yield only reaches a constant value 
in very concentrated solutions. The yield rises with the current 
density up to a value between 0*7 and 1*5 amp. per sq. cm. ; under 
these conditions hydrogen only is evolved. Above this limiting 
current density the yield falls rapidly and both oxygen and hydrogen 
are given off, W. H.-R. 

Theory of Reaction Rate. G. N. Lewis and D, P. Smith 
(J. Amer. GMm, Soc,, 1925, 47, 1508 — 1520).— Theoretical and 
mathematical, . The theory that the rate of a chemical reaction is 
governed by the concentration of activated molecules, the latter 
being defined as all those molecules possessing more than a minimum 
energy, is discussed. The classical Arrhenius equation is exactly 
true in certain simple cases and is in ah cases a very close approxim- 
ation. Observed reaction velocities can be satisfactorily accounted 
for both by collision and by radiant energy. An equation repre- 
senting the number of encounters between molecules and the 
quanta of light necessary for activation is developed. Whilst 
there is no serious drawback to the general radiation theoiy, the 
simple theory assuming activation by nearly monochromatic light 
is untenable. A subsequent paper will give reasons for believing 
that radiation, and not collision, is the important factor in the 
promotion of chemical processes. J. S. C. 

Mechanism of Chemical Reaction. R. C. Tolman (J, Amer, 
Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1524 — 1553). — A theoretical and mathematical 
paper in which the various suggested mechanisms of activation of 
molecules prior to their participation in chemical processes are 
discussed. As typical examples of homogeneous reactions proceed- 
ing entirely in the gaseous phase the unimoleoular decomposition 
of nitrogen pentoxide (Daniels and Johnston, A., 1921, ii, 249) and 
the bimolecular reaction, decomposition of nitrous oxide (Hinshel- 
wood and Burk, A., 1924, ii, 751) are considered in an attempt to 
find out whether the various proposed mechanisms are sufficiently 
rapid to account for the observed rates of reaction and whether they 
lead to a velocity expression of the proper order. Activation by 
collision cannot take place fast enough to account for the unimole- 
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ciilar process, but might be a possibility for bimolecular processes if 
each of the molecules of the reacting species brings an appreciable 
fraction of the total energy of activation, or if both activation and 
immediate reaction are a result of the same collision. Activation by 
collision with a molecule which is itself in an activated state, result- 
ing in a transfer of energy, although of importance in certain t^es 
of reactions is not the primary method of activation for reactions 
of constant order. The simple radiation theory cannot satisfac- 
torily explain unimolecular reactions and leads to incorrect predic- 
tions of the active frequency. In the case of bimolecular reactions 
activation may occur sufficiently rapidly to account for the observed 
rates provided that each of the reacting molecules brings an appreci- 
able fraction of the energy of activation. Activation by the simul- 
taneous absoiption of more than one frequency is not a probable 
mechanism. An elaborated form of the radiation theory involving 
the existence of a series of activated states of nearly the same energy 
content rather than a single activated state, probably provides a 
satisfactory mechanism for unimolecular and bimolecidar Teactions 
and also explains why absorption lines are not found in the positions 
calculated from the simple theory. The simultaneous absorption 
and emission of quanta may be a definite step in a chemical process 
but there is no evidence that such stages are of primary importance 
in accounting for known rates of reaction. A large number of 
references to the published work of various authorities are given. 

J. S. C. 

Gaseoris Conibiistion at "High Pressures. V. Explosion 
of Hydrogen-Air and Carbon Monoxide-Air Mixtures at 
Varying Liitial Pressures up to 175 Atmospheres. W. A. 
Bohe, D. M. Newitt, and D. T. A. Towhbnd (Proc. Roy, 8oc,, 1925, 
A, 108, 393 — 418; cf. A., 1924, ii, 398). — ^Hydrogen-air mixtures 
(2H2+O2+4N2) and carbon monoxide-oxygen-diluent mixtures 
{2CO+O2+4R, where It=C0, A, or Ng) were studied at higher 
initial pressures (75 — 175 atm.) than those previously employed. 
The time taken for the attainment of maximum pressure in the 
explosions diminished as the initial pressure increased, except in 
the case of the mixture 2CO+O2+4N2, where the reverse occurred ; 
this exceptional behaviour gives further confirmation of the activ- 
atmn of nitrogen on the explosion of carbon monoxide-air mixtures, 
the activation increasing with initial pressure. The ratio, maximum 
pr^ure attained during explosion : initial pressure, increased with 
tile initial pressure; tms is possibly due to the increasing opacity 
rf the gaseous medium to the radiation emitted during the explosion. 
Jsfo evidence of “after-burning’^ was observed with this initial 
pi^ssmce range. Previous views on carbon dioxide dissociation are 
revised. The de^ee of carbon dioxide dissociation at the maximuip 
tempeajature attained was probably 15—26% with 2C0-f Og+iiA 
mixtures, 5% with 200-f mi^ When 

carbon ipippxide is the diluent, it suppre^es such dMociation. 
Seconds^ fpnnation of nitric pxide m the carbon mpnpxide-alr 
explosions was Inconsiderable exc^t when excess of air was present ; 
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in this connexion, mixtures containing 25, 50, and 60% of excess 
air were studied. With excess of air, and 125 atm. initial pressure, 
amounts of nitrogen peroxide largely in excess of those predicted 
on thermodynamical grounds were obtained, thus conjBrming the 
view that the primary nitrogen activation is more a pressure than a 
temperature phenomenon. In the explosion of the hydrogen-air 
mixtiires, the amount of water dissociation at the maximum temper^ 
atures attained never exceeded about 1%, npr could any nitrogen 
activation be detected. L. F. G. 

Detonation Limits in Explosive Gas Mixtures. R. Wenb- 
LANBT {Z. physikaL Ohem., 1925, 116, 227 — 260). — ^The conditions 
obtaining in and near the zone of pseudo detonation (cf. this 
voL, ii, 135) are investigated. It is assumed that, with progressive 
dilution of the explosive mixture, chemical reaction finally becomes 
so slow that it is not consistent with the high velocity of normal 
detonation, i.e., a volume element would remain for too short a 
time in the normal wave zone for complete chemical change to take 
place. With greater dilution the change becomes still more incom- 
plete, the retardation being accentuated by decrease in temperature 
and pressure in the wave zone. Data previously obtained are 
examined and shown to conform with this assumption, correlated 
with the equations of Riemann, Hugoniot, and Jouguet (cf . Becker, 
Z. Physih., 1922, 8, 321). Reaction velocities at high temperatures 
can hi calculated from experimental data obtained in this region. 

L.F.G. 

Rate of Decompositicm of Nitrogen Pentoxide at Low 
ConcOT-trations. J. K. Htjot and F. Daniels (/. Amer, Chem. 
See,, 1925, 47, 1602—1609). — ^The various theories which have been 
put forward to explain unimolecular reactions are critically dis- 
cussed. The decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide is shown to be 
unimolecular. The rate of decomposition has been determined at 
36"^, 45°, and 55° at pressures ranging from 280 to 0*01 mm. The 
specific rate of reaction is independent of concentration over the 
range investigated and is not influenced by nitrogen dioxide or by 
the presence of a large excess of nitrogen. J. S. C, 

Chemical Deposits of a Regular Form. J. M. Mttllaly 
(Phil 3£ag,, 1925, [vi], 49, 1222—1225). — ^Ammonia and hydrogen 
chloride were allowed to diffuse steadily from opposite ends of a 
tube of uniform bore. The distribution of ammonium chloride 
crystals along the tube was measured (by the thickness of the 
salt deposited along an axis of the tube) by means of a travelling 
microscope. The results may be represented hy the combination 
of two error curves, with a common origin at the point on the 
axis where the deposit is thickest. If is the maximum thick- 
ness at Z=0 and m the thickness at a point I distant from the 
origin the equations are; and wjipre 

k and k^ are constants for a ^ven tube. Withm limits i apq 
are independent of time and of tjie bore of the tube. R. A. 
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Velocity of the Synthesis of Hydrogen Bromide by Capacity 
Change. A. Bbamley {Physical Bev., 1925, [h], 25, 868 — 864). 
— ^The dielectric constant of bromine vapour at 180® is 1*0128, 
evidently corresponding vdth the molecular aggregate (Brg)^. 
When investigated by the capacity method, the formation of 
hydrogen bromide from hydrogen and bromine is shown^ to be 
practically zero in the dark at 18®; activation by illumination 
is four times as effective with blue light as with red, At 58® the 
reaction proceeds in the dark, the thermal predominating over the 
photochemical effect. A. A. E. 

Chemical Activity. P. Peteenko-Kritschehko, D. and B. 
TALMcm, W. BuTMY-DE-EATZMAisf, and A. Gahbelmah (Z, physiJcal. 
Ohem,, 1925, 116, 313 — 318). — ^The velocities of reaction of halogen 
derivatives of methane and ethane with various reagents were 
measured. A periodicity in the reactivities was observed, minima 
occiirring with compounds of the type C 2 H 5 X,CH 3 ‘CHX 2 , and 
CX 4 , and maxima with compounds of the CHgX'CH^gX, and 
CHX 3 . L. F. G. 

Is the Hydrolysis of Esters Derived from Strong Acids 
Accelerated by Hydrogen Ions? S. C. J. Oltvieb and G. Beboer 
(Beo, tmv, chim,, 1925, 44, 643 — 661). — A reply to the criticism 
by Skrabal (this voL, ii, 139) of the views advanced by the authors 
that the hydrolysis of esters of the above type is not accelerated 
by hydrogen ions. Small quantities of trichloroacetic acid are 
not decomposed under the conditions of the experiment. 

L. L. B. 

Reactions of Benzoic Acid at the Boundary of Two Liquid 
Phases. (Mlle.) A. Rleih (BoczniJci Gh&mji, 1226, 6, [1 — 3]j 
101 — 109). — The mechanism of the reaction between benzoic acid 
dissolved in carbon tetrachloride and aqueous sodium hydroxide 
is shown to be in agreement with the diffusion theory. The velocity 
of the reaction is greatly accelerated by stirring and by rise in 
temperature, 10® increasing the velocity by 32%. Benzoic acid 
in carbon tetrachloride solutions of more than 0-04A' exists in the 
form of double molecules. The partition coefficient of benzoic 
acid between the two solvents used is 0*00126. E. T. 

Relation between Rapidity of Stirring and Velocity of 
Reaction in Heterc^eneous Systems. (Mlle.) A. Klein 
{BocmiM Gkemji, 1925, 5, [ 1 — ^3], 138 — 147 ; of. preceding abstract). 
— For reactions in heterogeneous systems the following equation 
is shown to hold : (jr~-a)/ 7 t=const., where K is the velocity of 
reaction with stirring, a the velocity without stirring, and n the 
number of revolutions of the sthrer per minute. The value of K 
also depends on the shape and exact position of the stirrer, and 
is not constant for the same apparatus, but only for each experiment. 

R. T. 

Boactidns between Liquid Ama^ams and Aqueous Solu- 
tions. tMmE,) A. Klein (RoczniM Chefmji, 1925, 5, [1—3], 
110 — 137). — The velocity of reaction of amalgams of sodium and 
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zinc with water, acids, alkalis, and salts is investigated. The 
results obtained are not constant if with sodium water, 

a^aline, or sodium chloride solutions are used; for other solu- 
tions, the velocity falls with increase in the sodium-ion concen- 
tration. With neutral or alkaline solutions a temperature rise of 
10® increases the velocity by 46%, whilst the rate of stirring has 
no effect on the speed of reaction. The latter, for acid solutions, 
consists of the sum of two components, one of which is the velocity 
of reaction in neutral solution, the other being at any moment 
proportional to the concentration of acid, to the rate of stirring, 
and to the temperature (a 10® rise increasing the coefficient of 
proportionality by 7%), but not to the concentration of amalgam. 
In the case of zinc amalgam, the velocity of reaction with. hydro- 
chloric acid appears to be proportional to the 4-6th power of the 
concentration of the latter, and is doubled by a 10° rise in tem- 
peratiu^. The presence of zinc ions in the supernatant liquid 
dim i n ishes the velocity of reaction. R. T. 

Thermal Decomposition of Silver Carbonate. M. Cent- 
NEESZTWER and B. Bruits (J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 733—737). 

^The velocity of decomposition of heated crystalline silver carbon- 
ate is normal, diminishing according to the unimolecular equation, 
but the amorphous carbonate, prepared from silver nitrate and 
potassium hydrogen carbonate, behaves abnormally. The velocity 
at first falls rapidly, then remains constant, and finally falls expon- 
entially. This is explained by the formation of an unstable oxy- 
e^bo^te as an intermediate product ; the reaction velocity 
diminishes with rising temperature between 245° and 260°, and it 
is concluded that the oxycarbonate is a cataljrst, but that above 
260° no such intermediate product is formed. A. G. 

Therm^ Dissociation of Calcium Carbonate, and the 
Difierential Method. II. L. Ahdritssov {Z, phydhal. Ghem.y 
1925, 116, 81 — ^96; ef. this vol., ii, 538). — ^The above reaction was 
investigated by means of a slight modification of the differential 
method previously described. Reaction velocities were deter- 
mined and were found to be affected considerably by moistuire. 
The equation for the reaction isochore was constructed, and was 
in agreement with the Nernst equation. Extrapolated values for 
the dissociation pressures of calcium carbonate on each side of 
the experimental range (5(X) — 900°) were determined by means of 
the isochore. The chemical constant of carbon dioxide is 1-035 i0*l. 
Advantages of the differential method are discussed. L. P. 6. 

Nephelometry. Suggested Sensitive Test for the Stability 
of Explosives. A. E. C. Pol la rd {Trans, Opt, Soc,, 1924—25, 
26, 63 — 73). — Colloidal solutions of silver oxide, prepared by 
adding small quantities of O-OOk^-sodium hydroxide to a great 
excess of O-liV'-silver nitrate solution, are exceedingly sensitive to 
traces of ni'teogen peroxide, the colloidal particles disappearing. 
Purified air is drawn over fcely-divided cordite or guncotton and 
through the solution contained in one tube of a nephelometer 
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similar to that described by Kingslake (this vol., ii, 821) ; the dis- 
appearance of the colloidal particles reduces the scattering of the 
light, the effect being measured by the movement of the standard 
tube necessary to restore photometric equality. The test is not 
sufBciently delicate to measure directly the time rate of evolution 
of nitrous gases, which is a measure of the stabiHty of an explosive, 
but by carr 3 dng out two tests at an interval which need not exceed 
10 hrs., the amount of nitrogen peroxide accumulated during the 
interval may be determined. The test is superior to the Abel 
test, since the explosive does not require to be heated. S, 1. L. 

Spark Photography as a Means of Measuring Rate of 
Explosion. J, E. Smith {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 870 — 
876).~^The explosive is placed in a cartridge having openings at 
definite intervals, additional charges being placed at the openings. 
Automatic spark illumination enables photographs to be obtained 
of the shadows of the sound waves associated with a particular 
opening. Rates of explosion for various charges of lead styphnate, 
mercury fulminate, and gunpowder were determined. [Cf. B,, 
1925, Aug.] A. A. E. 

Titanous Chloride and Nitric Acid. M. Coblens and J. K. 
Bebhstein (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 750 — ^752; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 605). — ^like nitric acid, nitrous acid is reduced to nitric oxide 
by titanous chloride, whilst hyponitrous acid is reduced to nitrous 
oxide; stannous chloride reduces all three acids to hydroxylamine. 
The formation of the gaseous oxides is a catalytic effect of titanous 
chloride and they are reduced to ammonia when shaken with the 
reagent. A. G. 

Catalytic Action. XTST. Comparative Study of the 
Catalytic Activity of Reduced Copper, Reduced Nickel, and 
Thoria, II- S. Komatsu and 0. Tahaka. — (See i, 905.) 

Catalytic Action. XV. Catalytic Activity of Reduced 
Copper. Jin S. Komatsu and M. Kubata. — (See i, 942.) 

Mechanism of Catal3rtic Decomposition. E. H. Cohstabue 
{Proc. Roy. Soc., 1926, A, 108, 355— 378).— The theory of the 
dehydrogenation of alcohols at a copper surface is discussed in 
the light of previous experimental results (A., 1924, ii, 843 ; this 
vol, ii, 311). It is concluded that the mechanism of the change 
is the loss of neutral hydrogen atoms, and that activation of the 
aleohor molecule by the copper consists in increasing the distance 
between the hydrogen atom and the oxygen atom of the hydroxyl 
grpup. The quantitative deductions from this point of view are 
ndi ip agree with experiment unless it is assumed that only 
a paft of th^ copper surface is catalytically active, ix., that reaction 

These are treated as being sonie characteristic grouping of 

^pp^ abcaus, and the variation in the activity of the catalyst with 
its |jeiup^atpi?e of preparation is discussed from thk point of view. 

S.B. 
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Poisoning of Nickel Catalyst by Tbiopben Action of 
a Copper Catalyst. B. Kubota and K. Yoshieawa {8ci. Papers 
Inst, Phys, Ghem, Res.^ 1926, 3, 33 — ^50). — ^Tbe toxic influence of 
tbiopben on tbe catal^^io reduction of benzene to cycZobexane in 
presence of reduced nickel is investigated. It is considered that 
unstable nickel hydrides, coexist in tbe catalyst in pro- 

portions depending on tbe conditions under wbicb the catalyst, 
is prepared. Tbe most active hydride, H\ . . HNiH . . . H*, alone is 
capable of hydrogenating an aromatic nucleus and is the only one 
poisoned by tbiopben. A nickel catalyst thus poisoned vddl still 
reduce phorone to valerone with yields equal to those obtained 
with the most active catalyst, because the unpoisoned H(M) 2 H is 
present. Copper catalysts will not catalyse the hydrogenation of 
aromatic nuclei and copper is not poisoned by tbiopben, which 
supports the above theory. In the reaction studied, the tbiopben 
nucleus is reduced and nickel sulphide is formed progressively 
throughout the catalyst. The percentage of active nickel formed 
decreases rapidly the higher the temperature at which the oxide 
is reduced ; the temperature of preparation of the latter from the 
nitrate has little efltect. 

Valerone semicarbazide melts at 121*^, higher than previously 
recorded. S. K. T. 

Action of Promoters in Catalysis. M. C. Boswell and 
C. H. Bayley (t7. Physical Chem,, 1926, 29, 679 — 692). — When 
feme oxide containing ceric oxide is reduced by hydrogen the 
volume of hydrogen retained by tbe oxid^, compared with the 
amount of water removed, is greater than in the absence of ceric 
oxide, and the Edition of potassium hydroxide has a similar efiect 
on platinum. It is therefore concluded that the action of pro- 
moters is to increase the concentration of charged hydrogen and 
hydrosyl in the surface layer (cf. A., 1923, h, 231 ; this voL, ii, 215 ; 
Proc, Roy. Soc, Canada, 1923, l7, III). The promoter probably 
(1) enables the surface film to be formed more rapidly on reduc- 
tion, (2) acts as particles throughout the reduced layer around 
which dissociated water can accumulate at higher concentrations, 
and (3) increases the stabihty of the catalytic film so that it is 
not lost, at high temperatures, as water. A. G. 

Reciprocal Excitation and Inactivation of Catalysts, A. 
Quartaeoli {Gazzetta, 1925, 55, 252 — ^264; cf; this voL, ii, 53). — 
The catalytic effect on the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
produced by copper hydroxide prepared from a copp^ salt and 
sodium hydroxide in presence of the peroxide increases enormously 
as the concentration of the hydrogen peroxide is diminished; 
under certain conditions, diminution of such concentration sixteen- 
fold results in more rapid liberation of oxygen. Ferric hydroxide, 
precipitated with the copper hydroxide, greatly incre^es the 
catal 3 dic activity of the latter, although alone its effect is negligible ; 
a mixture of these two hydroxides in presence of alkali is far supmor 
to colloidal platinum as a catalyst for the peroxide in very dilute 
solution. On the other hand, nickel and magnesium hydroxides/ 
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similarly precipitated, weaken the action of copper hy<^oxide, 
whilst the ejffect of aliiminium hydroxide may be in either direction 
according to the concentration of the copper in the solution. 

T. H. P. 

Positive and Negative Catalysts of the Dehydration of 
Cupric Hydroxide. A. Qtjaetaboli {Oazzetta, 1925, 55, 264 — 
270).— Addition of as Httle as 1 part of hydrogen peropde per 
2x10® parts of solution appreciably increases the velocity with 
which cupric hydroxide, in presence of a small amount of alkali, 
changes colour at 50° to green and ultimately to black. The 
traces of the peroxide present in ordinary distilled water are possibly 
the cause of such change. Even in amounts very small compared 
with the quantity of cupric hydroxide itself, various electrolytes, 
particularly magnesium salts, markedly retard the alteration of 
the hydroxide. The blackening of copper hydroxide suspended in 
alkaline solution appears to be, not a simple dehydration, but a 
complex phenomenon composed of oxidations and reductions, "with 
formation of saline hydrates containing copper atoms of different 
degrees of oxidation. T. H. P. 

Low-temperature Oxidation at Charcoal Surfaces. I. 
Behaviour of Charcoal in the Absence of Promoters. E. K. 
Eideal and W. M. Weight (J. Ohem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 1347 — 
1357). — Oxygen may be adsorbed on a charcoal surface to form 
at least three types of surface compounds : (i) the autoxidisable 
fraction formed by the readily detachable atoms not in the regular 
space lattice ; (ii) strong a^orbing surface from which carbon 
(hoxide can be evolved only at high temperatures (non-catalytic 
surface) ; (iii) a fraction forming unstable oxygen complexes, which 
may in time pass over into the more stable form ; the oxygen on 
this is activa^. Attempts have been made to measure the areas 
of these different surfaces on the charcoal. The autoxidisable 
fraction was measured by determining the amounts of poison 
(potassium ferricyanide and amyl alcohol) adsorbed per 100 mg. 
of charcoal to arrest autoxidation ; it was found to be 0*38% of 
the surface. Aqueous solutions of substances containing but one 
polar group (alcohol, formic, acetic, and the higher fatty acids) 
do not undergo oxidation at the surface of charcoal ; substances 
containing two adjacent polar groups (one of which may be a 
mobfle hydrogen atom) are readily oxidised. Reaction velocities 
of acid oxidation were niuch higher than the autoxidation, and 
^ 50 */^ 40 * against 1-8 for the latter. Hence oxidation is 

proceeding on another portion of the charcoal greater in extent 
than that undergoing autoxidation. The two reactions are not 
coupled reactions, and the autoxidisable areas can be poisoned 
without influencing catalytic oxidation. The velocity of oxidation 
im^mses with the concentration of the acid and then falls; the 
maximum rate corresponds with a higher concentration of acid 
if the Oxygen pressure is increased, the optimum being independent 
of the temperature. This corresponds with a suitable stoicheio- 
metric proportion of the reactants on the catalytic surface. From 
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the amount of amyl alcohol adsorbed to prevent oxidation it was 
concluded that 40*5% of the total area is active. W. T. 

Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Cobaltic Hydr- 
oxide. P. G. Tbyhorn and G. Jbssop (J. Chrni. Soc., 1926, 
127, 1320 — 1330). — ^The cobaltic hydroxide was prepared by the 
addition of ammonia to a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and cobalt 
chloride solution. Low concentrations gave a stable brown sol; 
higher concentrations gave unstable sok which soon coagulated. 
The catalyst activity IcA has been calculated by means of the 
equation for a catalysed unimolecular reaction: M=l/ 02 ““ 

The activity appears to be subject to 
a duSl change : an irreversible fall, and a simultaneous reversible 
increase inversely dependent on the hydrogen peroxide concen- 
tration. The irreversible fall seems to be due to a change in the 
nature of the catalytic surface, resulting in an orientation of the 
molecules in a position of TYiinim iiTn potential energy, which orient- 
ation probably corresponds with a minimum activity. This fall 
is made negligible by previous treatment of the catalyst with 
excess of hydrogen peroxide or by allowing it to form slowly by 
the hydrolysis of a cobaltammine salt. The promoter effect of 
ammonia is attributed to hydroxyl ions. High concentrations of 
ammonia decrease the activity due to dissolution of the catalyst. 
The activity of the catalyst is at jSrst proportional to its concen- 
tration ; at higher concentrations, it increases more rapidly than 
catalyst concentration. The catalytic activity is an inverse linear 
function of the concentration of hydrogen peroxide. A mechanism 
is su^ested for the reaction in which the decomposition of the 
peroxide occmrs in a unimolecular film on the caWyst surface, a 
distortion of the intramolecular force field on adsorption rendering 
one hydrogen atom of the peroxide molecule removable by the 
impact of a hydroxyl ion. The peroxide ion thus formed decom^ 
poses to give oxygen and hydroxyl ions. An equation derived on 
this basis agrees with experimental data and is applicable to other 
cases of catalysis. W. T. 

Electrolytic Preparation of Hydrogen Sulphide and Sulph- 
ides. P. Fischer (Z. Elektrochem,, 1925, 31, 285— 286).— In 
order to obtain satisfactory yields of hydrogen sulphide and 
rnetallic sulphides by the electrolytic method, the cathode must 
(i) possess as large a conductivity as possible, (ii) have as large a 
sulphur content as possible, (iii) be of simple composition. The 
resistance of homogeneous mixtures of silver, arsenic, and copper 
sulphides, and copper pyrites, stibnite, and galena, with excess of 
sulphur were determined, but only in the case of copper sulphide 
was the mixture a conductor, the greatest specific conductivity 
bemg obtained with a 50% mii^ure of the two components. Using 
this electrode as the cathode, a pure cadmium anode, sodium 
sulphate solution as electrolyte, and a current density of 0*06 
amp./cm.2, the yield of cadmium sulphide is practically theoretical, 
both yellow and orange forms being produced. With a current 
density of 0*005 amp./cm.^, only the yellow form is obtained- 
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Since the current-potential curve for a O'liV solution of sodium 
hydroxide using this cathode and a platinised-platinum anode is a 
straight line showing no decomposition potential, no evolution of 
hydrogen occurs, but the sulphur passes directly into solution as 
an ion. J.W.B. 

Electrolytic Preparation of Selenides and Iodides. P. 
PiscmsB {Z, Elektrochem., 1925, 31, 286— 287).— Metallio selenides 
and iodides may be prepared eleotrolytically by methods simUar 
to those employed for the preparation of sulphides (cf. preceding 
abstract). In the case of selenides the cathode consists either of 
a rod of selenium round which is wound a platinum wire, or, better, 
an ahoy of zinc (5 parts) and selenium (1 part), since in the latter 
case no hydrogen is evolved and no disintegration of the cathode 
occurs, the anode being a zinc or copper plate, the electrolyte a 
solution of sodium sulphate, and the current density 0*1— 0*2 
amp.ycm.2. With a diver anode, rnaioly polyselenides were formed. 
The valency of the selenium in solution varies with the nature of 
the anode, the nature and concentration of the electrolyte, current 
density, etc. Por the formation of iodides, the cathode may be 
either a rod of silver iodide or a platinum plate coated with a^ thick 
layer of solid iodine, the electrolyte a solution of potassium nitrate, 
and the anode a platinum or lead plate ; with the latter, crystalline 
lead iodide separates during the hydrolysis. Lead iodide is also 
formed when a lead plate and an iodine-coated platinum plate 
dipping into a 6% solution of potassium nitrate are connected by 
a copper wire. Varying amounts of free iodine also pass into 
solution. J. W. B. 

HLeotrodeposition of Zinc from Sulphate Solutions. A. L. 
Makshall {Trans. Faraday Soc., July 1925, advance proof, 7 pp.). 
— ^The efficiency of deposition of 2 dnc from pure sulphate solutions 
increases with rise in temperature more rapidly the lower the zinc 
and the higher the acid concentration. The potential of a zinc 
electrode against a 3*51V-solution of sulphuric acid increases with 
the current density rapidly at first, then slowly to a maximum of 
about —1-36 volt at 20'’ and —1-25 volt at il — 59®; these valued 
are considerably reduced by the addition of zinc sulphate to the 
solution and still more so by the presence of even minute amounts 
ci antimony. The current efficiency of zinc deposition is decreased 
very greatly by the presence of copper, ferrous, of manganese 
sulphates, especially at the higher temperatures, but antimony has 
the most marked effect of any impurity, even 1*0 mg. per litre 
fedumng the efficiency by 10%. A. R. P. 

Electrolytic Oxidation of Alcohols. II. Electrolytic 
Cffilorinatioxi of Ethyl Alcohol. S. Kotuzirm (Mem. GoU. Sci. 
EyMoi 8, 155—166). — ^The electrolytic chlorination of ethyl 
al^olkS jpotassitun chloric solution is studied. A special eleotro- 
lyMc ceH is d^iibed, and the effects of temperaturej durront 
d^idity, and electrolyte are detOTuined. Using a carbon plate 
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anode and a copper cathode, both anolyte and catholyte being a 
solution of potassium chloride, saturated at 70°, at a temperature 
of 70^ — 80° and a current density of 0*08 amp./cm.^, the main 
products are chloral hydrate and alcoholate, monochloroacetic 
acid, ethyl acetate, monochloroacetaldehyde hydrate and alcohol- 
ate, and chloroether, the last three products representing inter- 
mediate stages in the production of chloral. In the formation of 
monochloroacetic acid, the alcohol is first oxidised to aldehyde, 
which is then chlorinated, and the chlorinated aldehyde then 
undergoes further oxidation to the acid. By limiting the time of 
passage of the current, corresponding dichlorinated products are 
isolated. The yield of monochloroacetic acid is increased and that 
of chloral decreased by interruption of the electrolysis, the best 
yield (61*2%) of the latter bemg obtained by addition of the alcohol 
drop by drop to the potassium chloride electrolyte, the concen- 
tration of wmch is maintained as high as possible, the electrolysis 
being carried out at 70 — 80°. In no case was chloroacetal produced. 

J. W. B. 

Life Period of Activated Molecules in Thermal and Photo- 
chemical Reactions. N. R. Dhab and B. K. Mukeejt (2. Elek- 
trocTiem., 1925, 31, 283 — ^285). — The authors have applied Turner's 
formula for the calculation of the average life of an activated 
molecule (A., 1924, ii, 362) to a number of thermal and photo- 
chemical reactions in dilute solutions, the concentration of the 
reacting substances being substituted for the gaseous pressure in 
the original equation. The value of t is found to be of the same 
order (lO"®- — sec.) in each type of reaction, thus confirming 
the authors’ opinion that there is no fundamental distinction 
between therm^ and photochemical reactions. J. W. B. 

Escpermiental Technique of Photoohemstry. n. Deter- 
mination of Energy Bistiihution and Total Energy in Radi- 
ation from Quartz Mercury Lamps. R. G. Fbanklin, R, E. W. 
Maddison, and L. Reeve (J. Physical Chem.^ 1925, 29, 713—726; 
cf. this vol., ii, 234). — ^Det^ are given of the apparatus used for 
the determination of energy distribution. It is shown in detail 
that, whatever the widths of the telescope and collimator slits, 
and whatever the nature of the line, whether simple or complex, 
its relative energy is obtained by dividing the area of its energy 
distribution diagram by d\\ the energy distribution diagram is 
obtained by plotting the galvanometer deflection against the wave- 
length and is the wave-length range embraced by the telescope 
slit. Total energy is measured by comparison with a Hefner 
lamp ; care must be taken that the mercury lamp is in the position 
in winch it is to be used subsequently, and the field illuminated by 
the lamp must be explored by the thermopile in order to obtain a 
correct mean value. Corrections axe applied for reflection at the 
surfaces of lenses etc. and for the infra-red radiation passing through 
the water-cell. The radiant eneirgy of any wave-length is calculated 
from the total energy and the energy d&tribution. A, G. 
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Change of Mass of Silver Halides on Intense mmxiination. 
P. P. Koch and B. Keeiss {Z, Phydk, 1926, 32, 384 — 396). — 
Grains of silver halides prepared in a variety of ways were sus- 
pended by means of an electrical field between the plates of a 
condenser and the light from a pointolite ’’ lamp focussed on them. 
Silver bromide lost about 25% of its weight, and silver chloride 
rather less. The loss with silver iodide was doubtful. E. B. L. 

Hipening of Photographic Emulsions from the Point of 
View of Ionic Deformation. H. SoHMinT {Z. wiss. Phot., 1925, 
23, 201—216).—“ Krst-ripening ” {i.e., during emulsification) and 
“after-ripening” after washing) are considered. The former 
results in increase of grain size and no increase in sensitiveness, 
and it determines the lattice-form of the grains. In “ after- 
ripening ’’ there is no apparent change in grain size, but the in^- 
vidual lattice-forms are made more sensitive to light by the elimin- 
ation of adsorbed bromide ions, which leads to a change in the 
deforming forces in the silver halide grains. The quantum jumps 
are then no longer reversible, but become irreversible and form 
atomic bromine and silver. The adsorption forces vary in magni- 
tude, and are dependent on the structure and size of the grains, 
and therefore on the “ first-ripening.” The extent of “ after- 
ripening ” is determined by the “ first-ripening ” and the resulting 
lattice form. In “ after-ripening ” the forces holding the adsorbed 
bromide ions are overcome by the adsorption of the gelatin, which 
can be assisted by addition of certain salts, e.g., nitrates, by heat- 
ing, or by dehydrating with alcohol. “ After-ripening ’’ is acceler- 
ated catalytically by hydroxyl ions, and ripen^-agents act by 
forming hydroxyl ions by hydrolysis or dissociation, or else by 
reacting chemic^y with bromine. The bromide ions removed 
during ripening are taken up by the gelatin, and the degree of 
“first” and “ after-ripening ” depends on the gelatin used. 
Chemical fog is due to excessive displacement of adsorbed bromide, 
and is identical in nature with the latent image. With emulsions 
prepared with exeess of silver instead of excess of bromide, silver 
ions are adsorbed to the lattice bromine ions and increase there 
deformation, thus giving enhanced sensitivity. On “after-ripen- 
ing” or keeping, these emulsions fog, owing to reduction by the 
developer of the silver ions removed from the lattice. W. C. 

[Photographic] Ripenii^ Process. IV. Ltoeo-Craher (2. 
wiss. Phot., 1925, 23, 227—232 ; cf. this voL, ii, 574). — ^The sen- 
sitiveness of a lippmann emulsion is enormously increased by 
digestion at 60"^, and the ripened emulsion can be markedly de- 
sensitised by treatment with chromic acid, although the minimum 
sensitiveness thus attainable is higher than that of the unxipened 
emulskm. With coarser-grained emulsions, the sensitiveness can 
be reduced to that of the original emulsion. The difference is due 
to the i^t absorption of the ripen^ Lippmann emulsion beibg 
much faigh^ *&an that of the unripened emulsion, whereas with 
coarser grained emulsions, the absorption is not so different in the 
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two cases. Conclusions of Weigert and SchoUer (A., 1922, ii, 10), 
that in a silver chloride print»out emulsion not the silver chloride 
but adsorbed silver is the sensitive material, are criticised. Their 
experimental results are in accordance with the usual view of 
chemical sensitisation by silver salts etc. The preparation and 
properties of photometer-papers ’’ are considered. The behaviour 
of emulsions to printing-out is in no way parallel with their ordinary 
photographic sensitiveness. W. C. 

History and Theory of the Latent Image, in. Ltjppo- 
Gramer {Z, wiss. Phot.^ 1925, 23, 216 — ^226). — ^Evidence for the 
mechanical and chemical views of the action of light on the photo- 
graphic plate is discussed, prominence being given to older observ- 
ations with iodised silver, and to physical development and 
‘‘ development by light.” (Cf. this voL, ii, 575.) W. C. 

Effect of light on the Interaction of Water and Sodium 
and Potassium Amalgams. S. S. Bhatnagar, M. Prasad, 
and D. M. Mukerji (J. Indian Ohem, Soc., 1925, 1, 263 — ^272). — 
The effect of light on the rate of evolution of hydrogen when sodium 
or potassium amalgam reacts with water is measured. The amal- 
gams react in the dark, but the rate of evolution of the hydrogen 
is increased by the action of light from a carbon arc (x=366— 
525/*/i). The increase is greater the greater is the percentage of 
metal in the amalgam up to a certain point, after which the <hffer- 
ence decreases with an increase in the concentration of the sodium 
or potassium. J. W. B. 

Effect of light on the Thermoelectric Power of Selenium. 
R. M. Holmes [Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 826—834). — ^Summ- 
ation causes a decrease of about 5% in the thermoelectric power of 
selenium, corresponding with a five-fold increase in conductivity. 
The effect may be explained by assuming that a decrease in the 
potential energies of electrons in the interatomic space causes an 
increase in the mean free path of conducting elections. A large 
thermal E.M.F. is developed in a circuit formed entirely of selenium 
homogeneous in every respect except that a region of temperature 
gradient of one sign is illuminated whilst that of the other sign is 
in darkness; the illuminated selenium is positive at the cold 
junction. A. A. E. 

Photo-activation of Chlorine. W. Taylob [PhiL Mag., 1925, 
[vi], 49, 1165 — 1168). — On the assumption that the photosynthesis 
of hydrogen chloride measures the activation of chlorine, the 
reaction velocity has been determined for different spectral ranges. 
If hv^W^^Ejn—En^ the incident light, if it is active, must furnish 
hE. If the ^al state E^ is not quantified, v will be a threshold 
frequency. The activating region of the spectrum actually cor- 
responds with that of the general absorption of chlorine itself, i.e. 
the threshold frequency is about 4900 A., and it would seem as if 
the vibratory motions are not quantified. The Riband fine structure 
bands do not correspond with the activating region. R, A. M. 
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Mechanism of Photosynthesis of Hydrogen Chloride in 
the Visible Spectrum. J. Cathala (GompL rend., 1925, 181, 
33 — 36). — ^The reaction schemes as proposed by Coehn and others 
(A., 1923, ii, 206; this vol., ii, 142) are not in agreement with 
expenment, A more probable mechanism is suggested. Collision 
is only followed by reaction when the encounters occur within the 
actiTe zones surrounding the molecules of water vapour. The 
catalytic activity of water vapour is directly proportional to the 
intensity of illumination. The following reaction scheme is sug- 
gested : (i) Cl 2 +Av= 2 Cl; (ii) Cl+Cl 2 =Cl 3 ; (iii) Cl+Da^OlOa; 

^v) Gl3+02=G102+Cl2; (v) Cl3+H2===2HG1+CL The expression 
representing the rate of formation of hydrogen chloride from 
considerations of the kinetics of the above reaction scheme is : 
d[B.Gl]ldt = K ' . 2 . [H2]/[02][Zi[Gl2] + 

where K', Zg, Zg are constants and I the intensity of the 
illumination. The above formula is in excellent agreement with 
the experimental data of (Mrs.) Ghapman (T., 1923, 123, 3062). 
The mechanism suggested is further supported by the work of 
Baly and Barker (T., 1921, 119, 653). J. S. C. 

Action of Light on Dyes Applied to Cotton Fabrics, 
Summary of the Literatiire. P. W. Cunliffe (J. Text. 
Inst, 1924, 15, T, 173 — 194). — A. review under the headings ; 
comparative tests of fading ; absolute measurements ; sources of 
light ; influence of the atmosphere ; influence of the colour of 
the light; relation between active rays and absorption spectra 
of the dyes; influence of temperature; influence of added sub- 
stances and the protection of dyed fabrics from fading; theories 
of fading action; and the relation between chemical constitution 
and fading. J. 0. W. 

Xenon Hydrate. De Foeobaftd {Compt rend., 1925, 181, 
15—17). — ^A crystalline hydrate containing 6 or 7 molecules of 
water is readily formed on introducing xenon and water into the 
tube of a Cailletet apparatus. The cBssociation pressures ot the 
hydrate have been measured over the temperature range 14 — 
23*5®, 24® being the critical temperature of decomposition. The 
heat of formation from liquid water is 18*266 cal. The stabilities 
of the hydrates of the inert gases increase with increasing molecular 
weight of the gas, the dissociation pressures expressed in atms. at 
0® for the respective hydrates being: xenon 1*15, krypton 14*5, 
argon 98*5. Neon hydrate is not obtamed even under pressures 
^ high as 260 atm. at 0®. Hydrate formation is the only chemical 
prpe^ in which the inert gases participate, J. S. C. 

Art ifi c ial Magnesium Silicate. A. Damiens {Compt^ rend., 
1^6, _ 180, 1843—18^). — The magnesium silicate obtained by the 
reaction of magnesium sulphate and alkali silicates is always 
with alkali; this occurs to the extent of 3^% even 
wh^ excess of magnesium salt is employed. The product is partly 
eolk>idal and fe especially so when the silicate solution is in excess. 
When the silicate used is Ha^i20g, the larger particles of precipitate 
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correspond -with the formula (Na2Mg)Si205, and the smaller 
colloidal particles after prolonged fractionation vary from 1*48 
(Na2Mg)0,2Si02 to {Na2Mg)Si205 or (!Nra2Mg)Si03. The last formula 
(mixed metasiHcate) corresponds with the maximum percentage 
of sodium obtained in the experiments. At the moment of pre- 
cipitation the larger particles of magnesium silicate absorb sodium 
silicate to form the salt (Na2Mg)Si205, whereas the smaller, 
negatively charged particles adsorb sodium ions. The limiting 
composition (Na2Mg)Si03 is reached by the fiaest particles. If 
instead of NagSigOg the salt NagSigO^ is substituted, the larger 
particles correspond with (Na2Mg)Si307 and if NagSiO^ is used the 
large grains consist of (Na2l%)Si03. The potassium silicates 
behave similarly. B. A. M. 

Thermal Behaviour of Hydrated Bariuxh Aluminate. G. 
Malqxxoei {Atti R. Accad, Lincei, 1925, [vi], 1, 445— 448).— Barium 
aluminate pentahydrate, BaAl204,5H20, prepared by boiling pre- 
cipitated alumina with saturated barium hydroxide solution in 
absence of carbon dioxide, loses 3 mols. of water at 190°, becomes 
anhydrous at 310°, and exhibits two arrests in the heat^g curve, 
at 725° and 1040°, respectively, corresponding with two stages in 
the decomposition of the compound. T. H. P. 

Mercury-Airmxonia Compounds. P. Bay and P. C. Baitdo- 
EABHYAY (J. Indian Ghem. 8oc., 1925, 1, 235— 246).— By the action 
of ammonia and ammonium carbonate on mercuric chloro-iodide 
and of potassium thiocyanate, chromate, and arsenate on infusible 
white precipitate, several new mercury— ammonia compounds and 
derivatives of MOlon’s base are prepared. The addition of a 
solution of mercuric chloro-iodide (obtained by saturating a solu- 
tion of mercune chloride with mercuric iodide) dropwise to a con- 
centrated ammonia solution jdelds the compound 
6NHg2aNHg2l,2H20, 

orange-yellow, whilst by the addition of dilute ammonia to an 
excess of the mercuric chloro-iodide solution the compound 
4KB[2®^gCl,NHg2Cl,2HgC]2» white, is formed. Addition of an 
excess of amm onium caroonate solution to mercuric chloro-iodide 
solution yields the compcmnd NHg2Cl,2Hga2,]SnBl3 ; whilst the 
reverse procedure yields the compound ISHgHg&jHgClg, 21013. 
A-ddition of the corresponding mercuric bromo-iodide to ammonia 
jdelds^ mixtures of variable compositions, the reverse process yield- 
ing dimercurammoiiium bromide, which is also obtaiaed by the 
action of ammonium carbonate. The aetion of potassium salts 
on infusible white precipitate (cf. Balestra, A., 1893, ii, 278) pro- 
ceeds through the formation of a stable intermediate compound 
to form derivatives of Millon^s base, potassium thiocyanate yielding 
the compound NHggSCJN ; potassium chromate yields 
, , , ■ , (NH2Hg20)2Cr04 

(cf. Hensgen, A,, 1887, 218); potassium bromide and iodide yield 
the dimerourammonium bromide and iodide, respectively. Potass- 
ium arsenite reduces an infusible white precipitate, but the com- 
pound {NH2Hg^0)3As04,3H20, which may be regarded as the 
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arsenate of Millon’s base, is obtained when freshly-prepared mer- 
curic arsenate is digested with ammonia. Nitrogen trio:dde passed 
into a cold aqueous suspension of infusible white precipitate forms 
a double salt of mercuric chloride and ammonium nitrite wMch 
could ;not be isolated in the pure state. Zinc and cadmium 
ammi&ium chlorides react with infusible white precipitate to produce 
fusible white precipitate. J. W. B. 

Chemical Compounds of Salts in the Electric Arc. T. 
Fbczaiskx and G. Mokrzycki {Compt. 1925, 180, 1829 — 

1831). — ^Two carbon poles are maintained at a jBxed distance 
apart and connected to a constant voltage supply. One pole tapers 
to a point and in the crater of the other mixtures of defimte com- 
position are placed. The fall of potential across the arc is measured. 
Using known mixtures of lime and alumina, the observed voltage 
is plotted against the percentage of either constituent. On the 
same graph, the m. p. curve of mixtures is plotted. On both 
curves two minima are observed corresponding with the com- 
pounds AlgOgjCaO and SAlgOojSCaO, Further results indicate the 
existence of a compound 3KCl,NaCl which would only be formed 
at the temperature of the arc. The higher is the m. p. or b. p. 
of the salt in the crater, the less is the energy needed to maintain 
the arc. Thus, as in thermal analysis, whenever maxima or minima 
occur in the potential-composition curves, these correspond with 
mixtures of which the m. p. or b. p. are sharply difierent from 
those of neighbouring mixtures, i.e., the discontinuities may corre- 
spond with defimte compounds. B. A. M. 

Hydrolysis of Mica. P. A. Zemiattscherski (Ann. Inst. 
An(d. PhysicO’-Chim. Leningrad^ 1925, 2, 484 — 485). — ^When heated 
with water, muscovite xmdergoes energetic hydrolysis and gradually 
approaches kaolinite in composition. The extent to which this 
change takes place depends on the duration of the action and on 
the fineness of the mica; the change may be accelerated and 
rendered complete by raisiag the temperature. Muscovite is 
decomposed more readily than kaolinite when treated with 10% 
hydrochloric acid solution. Slight hydrolytic decomposition of 
muscovite doubtless plays a large part in the process of the decay 
of mica. T. H. P. 

Stannic Iodide Complexes. V. Auger and T. Karaktassis 
(Oompt. rend., 1925, 180, 1845 — 1847). — Stannic iodide is gradually 
hydrolysed in dilute hydriodic acid solution and more readily in 
aqueous solution. Addition of sodium, potassium or ammonium 
odide to these solutions does not modify their properties, but 
addition of rubidium or caesium iodides or of the hydriodides of 
strong bases leads to the formation of stable complex salts, of 
which the following (S^Snlg) are described : rubidnim stannic 
iodide^ caesium stannic iodide, tetramethylarsonium stannic iodide. 
Mixed crystals of the composition K2rSr3Br=.7=L,«j.] and 

respectively, are obtained on adding potassium or ammonium 
iodide to concentrated solutions of stannic bromide. L. F. H. 
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So-called Lead Suboxide. A. E. van Aeked {Reo- trav. 
chim., 1925, 44, 662 — 664 ). — An examination of the X-ray spectrum 
of lead suboxide, obtained by carefully heating lead oxalate, shows 
this to be a mix ture of tetragonal lead oxide and the metal. The 
dimensions of the unit cell of the tetragonal lead oxide existing 
in this mixture are : length of base, 3-87 A., and height, 6-02 A. 

L. L. B. 

Imino Group. E. OiAVEBr-MANDALl {GazzeMa, 1925, 55, 
271—279). — Consideration of Schmidt’s results (A., 1924, i, 721) 
in the light of the work of the author since 1913 shows that, in 
Schmidt’s reactions, not addition of the imino radical resulting 
from the decomposition of the azoimide by the action of the sulphuric 
acid, but rather a preliminary addition of the azoimide to the 
carbonyl group of the aldehyde or ketone, with initial formation 
of the corresponding azides, must be assumed. These azides are 
then readily able to undergo further changes to yield the compounds 
obtained by Schmidt. That such addition of azoimide can occur 
may be proved by the fact that anhydrous solutions of azoimide in 
a ketone or an aldehyde often form crystalline deposits, presumably 
of the additive compounds. T. H. P. 

Complex Salts of Antimony Trichloride. S. Miyake (ifem. 
ColL Eng. Kyushu, 1925, 3, 187 — 193). — ^Equilibria in the system, 
potassium chloride : antimony trichloride : 10*55% aqueous hydro- 
ohloiic acid solution, have been determined at 25®. The solu- 
bilities of potassium chloride in water and 10*55% hydrochloric acid 
solution are 26*27% and 12*75%, respectively, and of antimony 
trichloride 90*90% and 90*07%. Two complex salts, 2 KCl,SbCl 3 
and 7KGl,3SbCl3, have been shown to exist, but no mixed crystals 
such as found by Jordis (A., 1903, ii, 603). M. S. B. 

Selenic Acid and the Selenates. V. Lbnhee and E. J, 
Wechtee {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1522 — 1523). — ^The 
selenites of potassium, sodium, lithium, rubi^um, caesium, barium, 
and strontium are converted into selenates on roastiog in the air. 
Selenates are also formed when the corresponding carbonates are 
roasted with selenium dioxide or selenium. Solutions of selenic 
acid may be obtained by treatment of aqueous suspensions of 
barium selenate or solutions of potassium selenate with sulphuric 
or perchloric acids, respectively. Selenic acid of a high degree of 
purity is obtained by the latter method. J. S. G. 

Cohalti-aimmQe Chromates and Chromato-cobalti-am- 
i3aines. P. Bay and P. V. Saekae {J. Indian Ohem. Soc., 1925, 
1, 289 — ^296; cf. Briggs, T., 1919, 115, 67). — ^The action of chromic 
acid on carbonato^tetrammine- and carbonato-pentammine-cobaltic 
salts is inv^tigated. The following new co-ordination compounds 
are propped and evidence for their constitution is given : chromato^ 
teiramminecdbaltic dichroma^e monohydro^s, 

[{NH 3 ) 4 CoCrO,] 2 Cr, 07 ,H 20 
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(anhydrous compotmd obtained by drying over sulphuric acid), 
by the action of the carbonato-tetramminecobaltic nitrate on 
chromic acid : di6hromak)4etTamminecob(dtic dichrorrmte^ 
[(NH3)4^0r2O7]2^2P7>^20> 

IS obtamed when a larger proportion of chromic acid is employed ; 
dichrormtO’penfmMmne^^ chromatey 

2[(NH3)5CoCr207]2Cr04,3H20, 
and aquoferdamminecdbaltic dichromate, 

[(NH^)5CoH20]2(Cr,07)3,2H20, 

are obtained under corresponding conditions from the carbonato- 
pentammine salt. By the action of ammonium dichromate and 
ammonia on freshly-precipitated cobalt hydroxide chromato-penU 
ammiriecdbcdtic chromate, [(NH3)6CoCr04]2Gr04,2H20, is obtained 
which on reerystaUisation from ^ute acetic acid yields the aquo- 
pentamminechromate dichromate, [(NH3)5CoH20]2Cr04(Cr207)2,H20. 

J. W. B. 

Reaction Products^of Ruthenium TeVoxide and Hydro- 
chloric Acid. S. Aoyama {Set. Rep, Tdhoku Imp, Univ,, 1925, 
14, 1 — ^24). — ^Ruthenium tetroxide reacts with dry hydrogen 
chloride to form very hygroscopic, reddish-brown needles of tetra- 
cMorodioxyrtdhenic add, H2Ru02Cl4,3B[20. This compound is 
very soluble in water and ^cohol; the dilute aqueous solution 
rapidly hydroly^ giving a black colloidal precipitate. With 
ammonium chloride a black, crjrstaliine precipitate of a mixture 
of ammonium hexachlororuthenate and pentachlororuthenite is 
formed and the mother-liquor contains ruthenium tetroxide. When 
heated with an excess of ammonia the solution deposits violet 
crystals of a new ruthenium ammine, Eu(NH3)3(H20)2Cl2. Con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid and chlorine convert tetrachlorodioxy- 
ruthenic acid into hexachlororuthenic acid which yields a brown, 
crystalline ammonium salt, (NH4)2RuCl3,0*5H20, readily soluble 
in water, but insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
Ammonium hezacMororuthenaie solutions slowly give a violet-black 
precipitate with hydrogen sulphide, precipitation of the ruthenium 
^ing complete in 24 hrs. ; no blue mtermediate compound is formed 
in this reaction. Potassium hexachlororuthenate, K^RuClg, obtained 
in a similar way to the ammonium salt, crystallises in dark brown 
octahedra, readily soluble in water, giving a yellow solution which 
yields a black precipitate of ruthenium tetrahydroxide when boiled 
with sodium hydroxide. When potassium hexachlororuthenate 
is heated at 540® in a current of hydrogen chloride, a new pota^um 
peniachlororuihenite (Kj^^^uClg) is obtained which differs in many 
from those described by Howe (A„ 1904, ii, 490) and 
esf&a! workers. Its aqueous solution is much paler in colour 
smd more stable than those of the other two forms, and gives a 
deep Mu© wlour with sodium hydroxide which changes, bn keeping, 
to a greearish-yellow, and finally a black precipitate is deposits. 
With hydrogen sulphide, the solution slowly becomes bright 
green, then azure-blue, and finally colourless. When tetrachloro- 
dioxyruthenic acid is heated at 400® in a stream of oxygen. 
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ruthenium dioxide is obtained as a lustrous, black mass resembling 
graphite. A. B. P. 

Preparation of Conductivity Water, I. Bencowitz and H. T. 
Hotchkiss, jun. (J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 705 — ^712), — 
still has been designed which supplies, practically continuously, 
water of a conductivity of 0*06 — 0*07 X 10"^ ohm”^. Twenty 
litres of tap water are digested near the b. p. with alkaline 
permanganate and distilled into a second boiler where carbon 
dioxide is removed by passing a current of purified air through the 
hot water. This water is in turn distilled and the vapour enters a 
preliminary air condenser and steam trap, where about 20% is 
collected ; 80% of the steam passing this is condensed in a warm 
water condenser and constitutes the conductivity water. The still 
is constructed of copper and block tin and is completely water- 
sealed against influx of laboratory air. A. G. 

Preparation of Selenic Acid and of certain Selenates. V. 

Leiihee and C. H. KIao (J. Amer. Ghem^ Soc.^ 1925, 47, 1521 — 
1522). — ^The halogen acids formed in the preparation of selenic acid 
by oxidation of selenious acid by chlorine or bro m ine are best 
removed by addition of silver carbonate in quantity slightly in 
excess of that necessary to precipitate the halogen. The small 
amount of soluble silver selenate is decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. 
The acid solution can be concentrated on the water-bath to about 
80% and to higher concentrations under diminished pressure. 
From the mixed acid solution obtained by chlorination of selenious 
acid, selenates may be prepared by neutralisation with metallic 
carbonates. The sparingly soluble selenates of lead, barium, 
strontium, and calcium are obtained as precipitates.- In the case 
of soluble selenates, metallic chlorides are removed by treatment 
with alcohol or acetone, the residue being redissolved in water and 
reprecipitated by either of these solvents. J. S. G. 

Molybdenum Pentoxide. W. Warblaw and F. H. Nioholls 
(/, Chem. 8 oc,i 19265 127, 1487). — Molybdenum pentoxide can be 
prepared by heating the oxysulphate (A., 1924, ix, 766) or the 
oxyoxalate (J., 1925, 127, 1311) of tervalent molybdenum in a 
current of ndtrogen : Mo20(S04)2=Mo205+2S02; Mo20(0204)2== 
M02O5+4CO. W. T. 

Hydrogen Electrode, F. Viiis and 0. Vellihgeb {Bull, 800 , 
chim,, 1925, [iv], 37, 771 — ^772). — The apparatus, which is designed 
for Ph measurements, consists of two vessels connected by a three- 
way cock with a lateral discharge tube. The liquid under test 
(about 3 c.c.) is placed in the upper vessel, which is slightly conical 
in form and carries a thermometer, in addition to the platinum 
spiral forming the hydrogen electrode. The level of the liquid is 
adjusted by opening the cock to the discharge tube so that the 
platinum spiral is immersed about 2 — 3 mm. below the surface of 
the Hquid, whilst on the four or five spirals remaining above the 
liquid a current of hydrogen impinges from a side tube, the 
escaping by a second side tube in the upper part of the vessel. Thi^ 
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lower vessel serves as the calomel electrode and is coimected by a 
side tube with a reservoir containing saturated potassium chloride 
solution, a second side tube admitting the wire contact with the 
mercury. R. B. 

Apparatus to Measure the Coefficient of Deviation from 
Boyle's Law. Determination for Acetylene. J. T, Howabth 
and F. P. Btjbt {Trans, Faraday Soc., 1925, 20, 544 — ^649). — 
Improvements in the design of the apparatus used by Whytlaw- 
Gray and Burt (T., 1909, 95, 1659) for pouring the compressibility 
of gases are described. The compressibility at 0® of acetylene after 
very careful purification has been measured for pressures from 
105-42 mm. to 757*34 mm, of mercury. The relation between 
pu and 'p over the experimental pressiire range is linear and the 
coefficient of deviation from Boyle’s law {d{pv)ldp . 1/Po'^o) between 
0 and 1 atm. is —0*00884. Experiments indicate that the variation 
of the sorption of acetylene on the glass walls is negligible. P. G. S. 

Spiral Springs of Quartz. H. G, SmTK {Nature, 1925, 116, 
14 — 15). — description of the method of making spiral springs of 
silica for use in the measurement of sorption. A. A. E. 

Substitute for a Liquid Air Trap for Mercury Vapotxr in 
Vacuum Systems. A. L. BLitohes and F. E. Poindexter {Nature, 
1925, 115, 979). — ^About 1 g. of sodium or potassium is placed in a 
trap between the diffusion pump and the apparatus to be exhausted 
and, after evacuation, is disfiHed on to the walls. The method is as 
efficient as that employing liquid air, the lowest pressure obtained, 
5 X lO"^ mm., being probably due to insufficient heat treatment of 
the ionisation gar^e and connecting tubes. A. A. E. 

Simple Circulation Pump for Gases. A. W. C. Menzies, 
E. M, Collins, and P. L. Tyson {Science, 1925, 61, 288).— Mercury 
droplets are carried to an upper reservoir by means of an air blast ; 
in the fall-tube (2*5 mm. bore), the droplets paddle the gas round a 
closed sjrstem the walls of which are of glass and mercury only. 
The apparatus requires about 7 c.c. of merctary, and will operate 
against back pressures corresponding with a head of 30 cm. of water 
at a rate of 2 litres per hr, ; if the back pressure or resistance is 
n^ligible, 8 litres per hr. may be circulated. A. A. E. 

Hydrogen Liquefying Cycle and Cryostat for the Main- 
tenance of Low Temperatures. W. M. Latimee, R. M. Bde- 
EENOTON, and H. D. Hoenshel (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 
1571—1576). — combined hydrogen liquefier and cryostat, suitable 
for use in the determination of physical constants at very low 
temp^tures, is described. Electrolytic hydrogen may be freed 
from oxy^n by passing first over concentrated sul;phuric acid to 
remove alkali spray and then through a tube containing a nickel 
catalyst, A convenient catalyst is obtained by soaking small 
pieces of pnOus brick in nickel nitrate, heating to convert into oxide 
and later reducing to nickel in the catalyst tube. By this means the 
oxygen content may be reduced to 0*01%. Small amounts of oxygen 
may be determined by bubbling a known volume of gas through an 
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alkaline solution of pyrocateckol and ferrous sulphate, the resulting 
red tint being compared with those obtained from known oxygen- 
hydrogen mixtures. Permanent standards for comparison may be 
prepared from known concentrations of ferric salt. J. S. C. 

Ionisation and Catalysis Experiments suitable for Lecture 
Demonstrations. I. M. Koethopf (Chem, WeeM)lad, 1925, 22, 
356 — ^357). — ^The substance most suitable to illustrate association 
of io33B of a salt in solution, and consequent precipitation, on addition 
of another solution containing either the cation or the anion, is 
silver salicylate. A O-OlA’-solution of mercuric chloride in 0*12V'- 
mercuric nitrate gives no precipitate with silver nitrate unless a 
large excess of the latter is added. Many well-known experiments 
suitable for illustration of catalytic reactions are mentioned. 

S. I, L. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Chemical Classification of the Mica Group. I. Acid 
Micas. A. F. Hatetmond {Min. Mag., 1925, 20, 305 — 318). — 
Analyses selected from the literature are calcidated to molecular 
proportions with (Si,Ti)O2=600. In the soda and potash micas 
KgO+NagO is then near 100. The molecular proportioios of B2O3 
plott^ against EO give points along a line from 
E:20.3Al203,6Si02,2H20 

(muscovite) to K20,2AL03,E0,6Si02,2H20 (phengite), show* 
ing a replacement of E2U3 by KO, as previously suggested for 
glauconite (A., 1922, ii, 861). In the Hthia micas SiO2=600, 
KgO^lOO, £120=100, and R2O3 plotted against EO gives two "series : 
K20,LL>0,2Al203,6Si02,2BL0 (lepidolite) to 

K20,Li20,Al20330,6Si02,2H20 

(cryophyllite), and lepidolite to K2O,Li2O>2Al2O3,3EO,6Si02,2H2O 
(protolithionite). Abbreviated graphical formulse are given for 
these. L. J. S. 

Tourmalinisation in the Dartmoor Granite. A. Bbammale 
and H. F. Habwood {Min, Mag,, 1925, 20, 319 — 330). — ^The 
various modes of occurrence of tourmaline in the Dartmoor granite 
mass are described (A., 1923, ii, 777). Little of it seems to be a 
primary constituent of the rock, and it has been largely developed 
at the expense of the felspar and biotite by pneumatolytic processes 
comected with the later more acid types of intrusion. Dark 
nodules consisting of an intimate intergrowth of tourmaline and 
quartz represent basic clots in the magma. L, J. S. 

Potash-oligoclase from Mt. Erebus, Antarctic, and 
Anorthoclase from Mt. Kenya, East Africa. E. D. Moxtntaik 
{Min, Mag., 1925, 20, 331 — ^345).— Loose crystals of felspar, 
previously rrferred to anorthoclase, from the crater of Mt. Erebus, 
are of two types with respect to their crystal habit. They have 
d 2'620, refractive indices a 1*536, p 1*539, y 1’541, and gave analyM^ 

29 * 
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I and II, corresponding with OrjgAb 64 Anig and Ori 9 Ab 64 Ani 7 , 
respectively. The felspar crystals j&om Mt. Kenya ako occur in 
tufis in the crater; these have d 2*602, refractive indices a 1*526, 
p 1*530, y 1*532, and gave analysis III, corresponding with 
Or 27 Abg 3 Anio. 

SiOa. AlaOg. FeaOg. FeO. CaO. MgO, 


I. 62*79 22*12 0-36 0*41 3*76 — 

II 62*49 21*86 0*30 1*31 3*74 0*16 

in 64*33 20*94 0*20 0*58 2*01 — 

NagO. K.O. HgO -f 110°. HgO - 110^ Total. 

I 7*35 2*98 0*19 0*07 100*03 

n 7*20 3*26 0*04 — 100*36 

TTT 7*22 4*71 0*27 0*10 100*36 


These and certain other felspar analyses taken from the literature 
when plotted on a triangular diagram with Or,Ab,An at the three 
comers fall along a line between AbggOrgg and AbggAngg. The 
physical constants (cleavage-angle, extinction-angles, refractive 
index, optic axial angle, and density) are plotted against the com- 
position for these fekpars. Those towards the AbggAngg end are 
called potash-oligoclase, whilst those towards the AbggOrgg end are 
called anorthoclase. The nomenclature of the felspars as represent- 
ing a three-component system is discussed, and the bearing of this 
on petrographical nomenclature is pointed out. L. J. S. 

Chalk and Flint. G. Linck: and W, Becker (Chemie der 
Erde, 1925, 2, 1 — 14). — An outline is given of the various views on 
the formation of flint in chalk. Experiments were made with 
solutions of colloidal silica (containing 0*5 — 0*8% SiOg) in the 
presence of precipitated calcium carbonate (vaterite and calcite). 
The amount of silica adsorbed is greater with smaller sizes of grain 
of the calcium carbonate. Precipitates obtained from solutions of 
calcium hydrogen carbonate in the presence of soluble silica contain 
up to 17% Si02, the amount depending on the concentration of 
the solutions. Treatment of these precipitates, after heating 
at 50 — ^200°, with dilute solutions of sodium chloride, sodium 
hydroxide, ammonia, etc., causes a portion of the adsorbed silica 
to pass into solution again. It can be ag^ coagulated by the action 
cf magnesium carbonate or of calcium carbonate solution in the 
pr^ence of sodium chloride. The conclusion is therefore reached 
that in the formation of chalk the silica was originally distributed 
throughout the material, as a pellicle around the minute grains 
of calcium carbonate. The re-dissolution of the silica'in the presence 
d alkali and ammonia from organic remains would leave the calcium 
carbonate with a loose open texture. Migration and coagulation in 
cavities and crevices would give rise to nodules, bands, and veins 
of Sint. Analys^ of chalk from Riigen show 0*81— 1*54% SiOg, 
the amount varying with the distance from the bands of flint. 

L. J. S. 

CSh^oaical Alteration of Granite beneath Peat. E. Blakck 
and A. Eiesbr {Chmde der Erde, 1925, 2, 15— 48).— A detailed 
review and discussion is given d the literature on the formation of 
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clay or kaolin by weathering processes, more particularly in associ- 
ation with peat and lignite deposits. Analyses are compared of 
fresh granite, from the Harz Mts., and of the weathered rock taken 
from below a layer of peat and from the surface. There is no 
evidence of the formation of kaolin under these conditions. Sul- 
phuric anhydride was found in the weathered products, in peat, 
«phagnum-moss, and moor- waters; and it is concluded that this 
has some action in the weathering processes. L. J. S. 

Weathering of Sandstone by Circulating Solutions. F. 
KiiANBEB {Cherme der Erde, 1925, 2, 49 — ^82). — ^The peculiar forms 
of weathering shown by the sandstones of Saxon Switzerland and 
the Palatinate are attributed to the action of circulating solutions 
containing humus compounds and sulphates derived from the 
■surface vegetation. Analyses are given of the portions extracted 
by water from the rooks and from the soils derived from them. 

L. J. S. 

Chexmcal Constitution of the Gehlenite-Melilite Group. 
B. Gossnee {Ohemie der Erde, 1925, 2, 103 — 113). — ^The isomor- 
phous mixing of such complex molecules as suggested by Buddington 
(A., 1922, ii, 155) is regarded as improbable ; and the author traces 
E connection between the minerals of the gehlenite-melilite group 
and the monoclinic pseudo-tetragonal *’) pyroxenes. They are 
regarded as double compounds CaO-f-pyroxene, of the form 
Ca0,[Si03Ca,Si03Mg], where SiOgMg is replaceable by AlgOg, and 
SigO^gCa by SigOg^^dl^ifa. Gehlenite is written Ca0,[Si03Ca,AJ[203] 
and meUlite as 2Ca0,[Si20gMgCa,Si20eAlNa]. j&ermanite 
approaches Ca0,[Si03Ca, SiOgMg]. L. J. S. 

Relations between Hydrocarbons and Carbonates in Silex 
and Phtanites. J. nn Lappabbot [Com^L rend., 1926, 180, 
1858 — 1859). — ^In certain siliceous carbonates, the carbonate appears 
to have been destroyed, leaving a liquid inclusion probably of hydro- 
carbons. Small rhombohedra of carbonates are often found. The 
liquid inclusion has a polyhedric contour made up of faces of crystals. 

B.A.M. 

White Chlorite from Madagascar. J. OeoeIi {Comp, rend., 
1925, 180, 1672 — 1674). — ^A description of a white chlorite found 
in the form of very large crystals in Madagascar. The composition 
•corresponds approximately with the empirical formula 
7Si02,3Al2O3,12Mg0, lOHaO. 

The crystals are very gccd electrical insulators, d 2*735, %u-=l*5904 ; 
71 j,,„= 1.6754 (calc.); ^i>^=l*5749. W. H.-R. 
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New Type of Nepbelometer. R. KiNOSiiAKB {Tmns, Op. 
JSoc., 1924—25, 26, 63—62). — ^Concentrated light from a sin^dl 
^source is reflected upwards into two vertical gl^ tutes, one 
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one containing a standard and the other, a short one, the solution 
to be examined. The incident light passes vertically upwards, 
the scattered light being observed from the front; a Nutting 
prism is employed to bring the two fields into optical contact. 
The long tube containing the standard is moved vertically up or 
down until the fields balance. As standards, known equivalent 
amounts of silver nitrate and sodium chloride in pure water, boiled 
and filtered sterilised soap solutions, and siHca gels are suggested. 

S. LL. 

New Method of Quantitative Analysis by Means of X-Rays. 
E. Delatoey {Compt, rend., 1925, 180, 1658 — 1661 ). — Ji a mono- 
chromatic beam of X-rays is passed through an aqueous solution 
contained in a cell of standard size, the absorption may be 
represented by a relation of the type where 

/ and Iq refer to the solution and to pure water, respectively, 
m^,m 2 * . . are the weights of the different elements dissolved in 
unit volume of the solution, and . are characteristic 

constants for the elements concerned for the particular wave-length 
used. Hence if . are previously determined for various 

wave-lengths, measurements of X-ray absorption will enable the 
concentrations of the different elements in a solution to be deter- 
mined. In general, if n elements are present, n different wave- 
lengths must be used so as to make the number of equations equal 
to the number of unknown quantities, but m practice the relatively 
small absorption of some elements enables these to be neglected and 
may simplify the problem, whilst in cases of single salts the molecular 
absorption may be substituted for that of the different elements. 
When tested with solution of barium and strontium chlorides, and 
of alkali halides, the relative error found varied from 10% to < 1%* 

W. H.-R. 

Modified Electrometric Method for the Determination of 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. S. Glasstone {Analyst, 1925, 
50, 327 — 330 ). — K small platmised platinum cathode placed in the 
solution of which the hydrogen-ion concentration is required was 
found to have the same potential as that of an ordinary hydrogen 
electrode in the same solution, if a small polarising current is applied 
untli the evolution of bubbles just commences. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration may then be determined from the equation 
e-ii:T/Xlog,[H-], 

that is, 0^058 log^^^ [H*] at 18®. By this method the apparatus 
necessary for the supply of pure hydrogen is eliminated and equili- 
feum may be rapidly att^ed, and with alkaliue solutions the 
superiority of the method is very marked- It is necessary that the 
Ph value of the solution should be less than 3 or more than 11 unless 
tibe solutions are well buffered. D, G. H. 

Ap^^lication of tlie Quinliydrone Electrode to tlie Measure- 
ment of 1 % Values in Solutious Containing Copper Ions and 
Other Bivatent loaas. J. B, O’SumvAir i^Trans. Faraday Soc., 
July 1925, advance proof, 3 pp.). — The quinhydrone electrode may 
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be used for determitimg the ps of many solutions of metallic salts 
where the hydrogen electrode on account of its greater reducing 
power is inapplicable, in solutions of nickel, copper, lead, and 
cadmium salts. By the use of this electrode the pn of a 0 IN-cappev 
sulphate solution made from salt of quality was found to be 
4*14 and the degree of hydrolysis 0-072%. A. R. P. 

Determination of Organically Combined Halogen. M. 
Busch (Z. angew. Chem,y 1925, 38, 519— 521).— In alcoholic potash 
solution hydrazine can be decomposed by a suitable catalyst into 
nitrogen and hydrogen. If this reaction is carried out in the 
presence of an organic halogen compound, the halogen is completely 
eliminated and can be determined. The catalyst is prepared by 
treating calcium carbonate with a solution of palladium chloride. 
The method cannot be used for compounds containing sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, or mercury, owing to their poisonous effect on 
the catalyst. A series of results is given in which the accuracy of 
the method is established. F. R. 

Micro Determination of Chlorides, Bromides, and Iodides 
together. R. Strebingeb and I. Pollak (Mihrochem., 1925, 
3, 38 — 59). — ^Whilst macrochemical separation of iodine from 
cidorine and bromine by means of thallous iodide is quantitative, 
the solubility of the latter is sufficient to affect microohemical deter- 
minations, even in presence of ammonium salts, alcohol, pyridine, or 
acetone. The best results are obtained with acetone and water 
(1 : 2 by voL), using 5% thallous sulphate solution, but are 1—2% 
too low. The electrol^ic determination of halogens, using a silver 
anode, is also found unsuitable for micro determinations. The 
insolubility of palladium iodide, however, affords a suitable basis for 
accurate microanalysis. Palladium chloride is added in the cold, 
the whole left 6 — 8 hrs., and filtered slowly ; the precipitate is washed 
with warm water, then with alcohol, and dried in a current of air at 
90 — ^95®. Accurate results are obtained for quantities down to 
0-3 mg. of iodine. The method is suitable for micro determinations 
of chlorine and iodine and of bromine and iodine together ; m the 
latter case, precipitation is carried out m presence of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, in both cases the total halogen being determined 
by the ordinary silver method. Chlorine and bromine together are 
determined microchemically by precipitation as silver salts ; the 
dried and weighed precipitate is dissolved in 3 — 4% potassium 
cyanide solution, the solution diluted to 1%, and electrolysed, 
O^rrosion of the platinum electrodes is reduc^ by addition of I 
drop of alkali hydroxide. A special washing arrangement is 
necessary to prevent access of air when removing the electrode for 
weighing, as silver is readily redissolved by the cyanide in presence 
of oxygen. The exact procedure necessary to secure accurate 
results is described in detail. S. I. L. 

Rapid Separation of Sulphur Precipitates in Analytical 
Reactions. M. Awschalom {Anal, Asoo, Quim, Arg&niina^ 
1924, 12, 461 — 462). — ^Finely-divided sulphur precipitated in analy- 
tical operations, by the action of hydrogen sulphide on ferric 
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salts, may be removed by shaking with a small quantity of ether. 
The sulphur is brought to a flocculent state in which it can readily 
be removed by filtration. G. W. E. 

Inhihition of Bumping in the Determination oi Kitrogen 
in Sou, E. E. Hakce. — (See i, 1032.) 

Gunning-Amold and Winkler Boric Acid Modifications 
of the Kjeldahl Method for the Determination of Niti:^^. 

K. S, Mabkley and E. M. HAim (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. C&ern,, 19^ 
8, 455— 467).— Detailed examination of the Doric acid absorption 
modification of the official Guiming-Amold method, showed it to 
be as accurate as the latter, provided water-cooled condensers were 
used and the temperature of the receiving flasks did not rise above 
50°, Bromophenol-blue proved satisfactory as an indicator by 
artificial light. A, G. P. 

Determination of Phosphoric Acid as Magnesium Am- 
monium Phosphate. G. Jobqehseh {Z. mol. Chem., 1925, 
66, 209—224). — ^Polemical. Repetition of McCandless and Burton’s 
procedure [iMs voL, ii, 157) gave precipitates contaminated with 
Mg{NH 4 ) 4 (P 04)2 from ammoniacal solutions and with magnesium 
molybdate and normal phosphate from neutral solutions, Balareff ’s 
criticism (A.^ 1921, ii, 518) of the author’s method (A., 1906, ii, 679) is 
based on the results of experiments conducted with solutions of 
greatly different concentration from those used in ordinary analyses. 
[Cf. B., 1925, 674.] A. E. P. 

Determination oi Phosphorus and Magnesium. C. P. 
Stewabt and W. Abohibald {Biochem. J., 1925, 19, 484 — 491). — 
By a micro-Neumann method for the determination of phosphorus, 
it is possible to determine within 3% 0-05 mg. of phosphorus in 
20 c.c. of fluid. A smaller error is obtained with higher concentra- 
tions. In determining magnesium in blood or serum the calcium is 
removed by Kramer and 'Ifedall’s method (A., 1921, ii, 596) and the 
magnesium is precipitated as ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
in which compound the phosphorus is determined as above. 

s. s. z. 

Determination of Carbon Monoxide hy Efemoglobin 
Absorption, M. Niclotjx (Oompt. rend., 1925, 180, 1750 — 
1753 ; cf. A., 1923, ii, 578). — ^By slight modifications of the method of 
passing air containing carbon monoxide through blood containing 
a jar^rvative and a reducing agent, better contact between the gas 
am the liquid is obtained, and carbon monoxide to the extent of 
0<H)001% may be detected, using 600 c.c. of air. The application 
oi tibe law of mass action to the reaction between carbon monoxide 
and hsemc^lobm under anaerobic conditions is questioned. 

L. F. H, 

Determiiiatioxi of Carbon Dioxide and Carbon Monoxide. 
P, and P. Mabmasse {Comp, rend., 1925, 180, 1847 — 

1850).— amount of carbon dioxide present in a gaseous mixture 
is determined by condensation of the carbon dioxide by means of 
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liquid air, measurement of its volume, and absorption by barium 
hydroxide as a check. Carbon monoxide is determined by first 
removing condensable gasses by cooling, then oxidation of the carbon 
monoxide present by passage over heated iodine pentoxide, and de- 
termination of the carbon dioxide formed as above. Presence in 
the gaseous mixture of a large percentage of hydrocarbons does not 
interfere with the determination. L. F. H. 

Potentiometric Study of the Reaction between Halogens 
and the Cyanogen Ion. E. Muller and A. Sohuch {Z. EUktro* 
chem.j 1925, 31, 332— 334:).— The reaction between the halogens and 
potassium cyanide in solution (0*1 A) may be follow'ed potentio- 
metrically, a sudden large change in the potential occurring when 
the equivalent quantities for the equation X 2 +CN'==GNX~(--X' are 
present. The values of this potential (measured in millivolts against 
a normal calomel electrode) for chlorine, bromine, and io(^e, 
respectively, are -f 560, 580, 210 when the halogen solution is titrated 
with the potassium cyanide solution, and 790, 580, and 220 when the 
reverse procedure is employed, the difference in the chlorine values 
probably being due to the appreciable reversibility of the reaction. 
The change in potential is greatest in the case of chlorine, least in the 
case of iodine, bromine occupying an intermediate position. The 
method has been applied to the electrolytic preparation of chloro- 
cyanogen to indicate when either component is in excess. J. W. B. 

Determination, of Potassium. R. Mbxtrice (Ann. Chim* 
An(dyt,i 1925 [ii], 7, 161 — 163). — Potassium may be precipitated 
as hydrogen tartrate in the presence of alcohol (99% methyl alcohol 
containing only traces of acetone was used) and after well washing 
the precipitate, the potassium is determined by titration with 
sodium hydroxide solution in the presence of phenolphthalein. If 
the proportion of potassium chloride be between 1 and 0*8 g., dis- 
solution of the precipitate in the alcohol is negligible and resifits are 
accurate to 0*5%. The presence of nitrates and magnesium does 
not affect the results, and sulphates merely lengthen the time of 
precipitation. [Cf. B., 1925, 615.] D. G. H. 

Sepsmation of Small Quantities of Calcium from Large 
Amounts of Magnesium. Bach (Chem.-Ztg., 1925, 49, 514). 
— ^ntaeary to the statements of Rodt and Kindscher (this voL, ii, 
158) small quantities of calcium may be accurately separated from 
much magnesium by means of ammonium oxalate provided the 
correct conditions are observed. The solution should either be very 
dilute and contain at least 3%' of ammonium cMoride, or, alternately, 
an excess of ammonium oxalate equal to 100 times the weight of 
magnesium present is added in the form of a hot concentrated 
solution. A. E. P. 

Determination of Small Quantities of Zinc in Materials of 
Organic Nature: Microchemical Method based on the 
Fluorescence of Zinc Salts with Urobilin. R. E. Lutz (J. 2nd, 
Bygiene^ 1925, 7, 273 — ^290). — ^A method for determining zinc in 
amounts from 0*01 to 0*5 mg., to within 10%, is to compare ’the 
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green fluorescence obtained on adding standard urobilin solution 
with the fluorescence obtained in a control test. The zinc solution 
is obtained in the necessary state of freedom from other salts by a 
process involving the entramment of the sulphide precipitate by 
means of copper, with subsequent elimination of the copper. [Of. 
5., 1925, 615.3 D. a H. 

Use of Potassium Ferrocyanide in Gravimetric Analysis, 
[Determination of Cadmium-] G. Lttpp {Chem.-Ztg,, 1925, 
49, 513— 514). — Cadmium is quantitatively precipitated as cadmium 
ammonium ferrocyanide by the addition of potassium ferrocyanide 
to the warm cachnium solution containing 10 g. of ammonium 
chloride and 20 c.c, of ammonia (d 0*92) per 100 c.c. After keeping 
the solution for 4 hrs. at 80®, the crystalline precipitate is collected in 
a Gooch crucible, dried at 100®, and weighed as Cd(NH 4 ) 2 Fe{C]N[)g. 

A- B. P. 

Detection and Determination of Cobalt by Spectroscopy 
and Colorimetry. G. DEKioiis {Compt rend,, 1925, 180, 1748— 
1750). — ^The blue colour shown when hydrochloric acid is added in 
excess to solutions of cobalt salts furnishes an excellent absorption 
spectrum {4 bands) easily perceptible at great dilution with a direct 
vision spectroscope. In any aqueous solution of metallic salts 
(other than those of iron and copper) cohalt may be determined 
colorimetricaily by addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and comparison with standards. If the solutions contain iron or 
copper, reduction is effected by stannous chloride in order to render 
the method applicable. The method is specially suitable for deter- 
m lning traces of cobalt in commercial nickel salts. B. A. M. 

Separation and Determination of Tin in Alloys. B. S. 
EvA2?rs (Analyst, 1925, 50, 330 — 334). — ^The tin may be determined 
by effecting a preliminary separation of tin, antimony, and arsenic 
from the alloy. Since the bromides of these three metals are volatile, 
they may be obtained free from other metals by cautiously acting 
on the powered alloy with bromine, and distilling the resulting 
liquid. No apprecia&e quantities of the bromides of copper, iron, 
le^, nickel, cadmium, manganese, or zinc are carried over, and 
these metals may be determined in the residue. [Cf . B., 1925, 636.] 

* D. G. H. 

Separation of Celtinm pSafnimn] and its Arc Spectrum. 
J. Baedet and C. Toussaint (Compt rend., 1925, 180, 1936 — 1938). 
^The mixture of sulphates is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric 
acid and enough 80% phosphoric acid is added to precipitate about 
of the oxides. 1*5 Volumes of water are added slowly, with 
stiSng, so^ that a slow precipitation of phosphates occurs in a 
strongly acidmedium. After keeping over-night, theacidis decanted 
off, 3 volumes of water are added to the precipitate, which is then 
filtered. The filtrate is added to the decanted acid, which is then 
heated unl^ sulphur trioxide is evolved. The procedure is repeated 
wiih this liquid,^ The phosphate precipitates are converted into 
sulphates by fusion with alkali carbonates followed by treatment 
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with sulphurio acid. The fresh phosphates are decomposed by 
concentrated sodium carbonate solution. The sulphates are then 
submitted to the original process. Spectroscopic methods are used 
to control the experiments. The arc spectrum of haMum has 
been measured between 2300 and 3500 A. All the lines found 
by Hansen and Werner (A., 1924, ii, 79} are confirmed and a certain 
number of important lines have been added. Forty-eight lines are 
tabulated with an accuracy of 0-05 A. it. A. M. 

Platmum and Palladium Dimethylglyoximes. R. A. 
Cooper (J. Ghem. Met Min. 8oc. S. Afr., 1925, 25, 296—297).— 
Platmum dimethylgly oxim e forms a fine blue, crystalline precipitate 
having a characteristic metallic bronze lustre when sodium formate 
is added to a slightly acid solution of platinic chloride containing 
an alcoholic solution of dimethylglyoxime. Precipitation is quan- 
titative, but the compound cannot be ignited to metal without loss, 
although it can be dried at 100® to 08 Hi 404 N 4 Pt for weighing. 
When sodium hydroxide is added to water in which platinum 
dimethylglyoxime is suspended, it dissolves completely, but an excess 
causes precipitation of a purple unstable compound; palladium 
dimethylglyoxime dissolves in sodium hydroxide and is not further 
affected by excess. A. R. P. 

G^erally Applicable Method of Conducting an Elementary 
Organic Analysis by the Wet Way. G. Vobtma^tn (Z. uml, 
Chem.y 1925, 66, 272 — ^276). — ^The substance is heated with an excess 
of potassium iodate and sulphuric acid and the carbon dioxide 
evolved is collected in the usual absorption tube. The potassium 
iodate remaining unattacked is determined by diluting the acid 
liquid and titrating in the usual way. From this, the amoimt 
of oxygen consumed in the combustion may be calculated and this 
figure together with the w;eight of carbon dioxide product supplies 
the data for calculating the composition. A. R. P. 

Paramcecial Method for Determining the Phenol Coefficient 
of Disinfectants- A. SoHifEinER. — (See i, 1006.) 

Nitrosomefhylurethane as a Reagent for Pyrocatechol 
Tannins. W. Vogel {Collegium, 1925, 189).— Pyrocatechol 
tannins give a heavy precipitate with nitrosomethylurethane, 
whereas pyrogallol tannins, with the exception of chestnut and 
algarobilla, give no precipitate. Chestnut and algarobilla extracts 
give a slight turbidity. When pyrogallol tannins are treated twice 
with nitrosomethylurethane and then, with iron alum and sodium 
acetate, they give the typical blue coloration, whereas pyrocatechol 
tannins treated similarly gives no coloration. The nitrosomethyl- 
urethane test is better than the formaldehyde-hydrochloric acid 
test. D. W. 

Rapid Determination of Small Amounts of Dextrose in 
the Urine in Diabetes. J. R. Williams and 6 . U. Casey.— 
(See i, 998.) 
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DetermizLation of Invert-sugar in presence of Sucrose. 

N. ScHooBL {Gheyn. Weekblad, 1925, 22, 285— 286).— The amount of 
potassium iodide required in the author's method (this vol., ii, 445) 
may be reduced to one-tenth of the amount given by addition of 
potassium thiocyanate after acidifying the reduced liquor. By the 
procedure given, 1 mg. of invert-sugar requires 0*33 c.c. of 
thiosulphate solution; no increase in reducing action due to the 
presence of sucrose could be detected. S. I. L, 

Rapid Determination of the Acid Value of Oils. S. Somazzi 
(SoH. Ind. PelK, 1923, 1, 44; from Chem, Zentr., 1924, ii, 1530).— 
Exactly 1 g. of oil is shaken in a graduated pipette with an equal 
volume of ether and alcohol to complete solution, when the acid 
is titrated with 0*liV-so^um hydroxide, using phenolphthalem as 
indicator. R- B* 

Bromometric Determination of Thiocyanates and Cyanides. 
F. Obeehatjser (Z. morg. Ghem., 1925, 144, 257 — 262), — ^Thio- 
cyanates may be determined bromometrically if excess of bromine is 
added and, after keeping for 10 min., the titration completed with 
arsenious acid and bromine ; the reaction is represented by 
the equation : KCNS+8Br+4H20==EBr+BrCN+H2S04+6HBr. 
This process may be utilised for the determination of copper by 
precipitating as thiocyanate and titrating the precipitate ; any nitric 
acid must fest be removed. Cyanides may be determined accord- 
ing to the equation : KON+Brg—ONBr+KBr, and ferrooyanides 
by oxidation with bromine to ferrioyanides. Ferrioyanides are 
quantitatively reduced by arsenious acid if a zinc salt is added to 
precipitate the ferrocyanide as soon as formed; the excess of 
arsenious acid is then determined by titration with bromine, the 
insoluble ferrocyanide being unaffected. Complex cyanides may 
also be determined by converting into mercuric cyanide and pro- 
ceeding as above, A. G, 

Determination of Indole and Skatole in Bacterial Cultures. 
C. R. Fellers and B. W. Clotoh. — (See i, 1016.) 

Electrocapillary Analysis of Colloidal Colouring Matters. 

W. Kopaczewski {CcmpL revd., 1926, 180, 1530— 1533).— By 
me^uring the rise of colloidal dyes (natural and synthetic) up 
^ps of filter-paper, it is found that the rise of electroljiies is 
independent of their charge. Electro-negative colloids rise as high 
m water, the upper j^rtion of the filter-paper being more deeply 
coloured;, electro-positive colloids rise scarcely at all, whilst the 
pdnt of contact with the liquid is the most deeply coloured. Ampho- 
toic colloids show bands of light and deep colour, and substances of 
low surface tension rise considerably on the filter -paper irrespective 
of their charge. By their behaviour when placed on fflter-paper, 
therefore, a qualitative determination of the charge of a colloidal 
dye may be made, L. F, H. 
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Continuous Hydrogen Spectrum. H. SontiLER and K. L. 
Wole {Z* Physih, 1925, 33, 42— 47).— The intensity of the con- 
tinnons spectrum observed in the positive eolunon, which begi^ 
at 4800 A., is shown to be unrelated to that of the Balmer series 
or of the .many-lined spectrum. Its intensity is increased by an 
electric field. As the long wave-length limit corresponds with the 
heat of dissociation of the hydrogen molecule, the spectrum is 
attributed to the combination of the atoms in an electric field. 
Possibly the radiation emitted may also depend on the state of 
excitation of the hydrogen atoms. E. B. L, 

Further Spectra Associated with Carbon. B. T. Biboe 
(Nature, 1925, 116, 207). — ^The final states of the six new “double- 
double-headed bands described by Johnson (this voL, ii, 723) 
are identical with the initial states of the comet-tail bands, thus 
proving the correctness of the author’s assignment ‘of vibrational 
quantum numbers (this vol,, ii, 836). The comet-tail bands 
must have a double electronic level in the initial state, of spacing 
Av=126. Each band has a double “origin” given by the heads 
of the two Q branches, according to Baldet’s analysis. Similarly, 
the new ban^ each have a double origin with the same spacing. 

A. A. E. 

Doublet Separation in C II and Si IV. B. J. Lakg and S. 
Smith (Nature^ 1925, 116, 244).— A brief account of work to be 
published elsewhere. A. A. E. 

Axe Spectrum of Scandium, S. PiSa he Rubies (Compt 
rend.y 1925, 181, 108 — ^110). — ^The wave-lengths and intensities 
are tabulate of 185 lines of the arc spectrum of scandium between 
2232 and 3394 A. F. C. T. 

Spark Spectra in the Schumann Region. L. Bloch and E. 
Bloch (/. Phya. Badium, 1925, [vi], 6, 154 — 165). — ^FuU lists are given 
of the spark-spectrum wave-len^hs for manganese between 1869 
and 1464 A., chromium between 1926 and 1505, copper between 1930 
and 1359, silver between 1889 and 1389, gold between 1919 and 
1342, and platinum between 1991 and 1330 A. Lines are noted 
which may be due to contamination with iron or carbon. W. A. C, 

Low-volts^e Arcs in Rubidium and Caesium Vapours* 
F- H. Newman (Phil. Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 463 — 470 ; cf. this vol., 
ii, 450).— The voltages required to sliike an arc and to maintain 
it in rubidium and caesium vapours have been measured at temper- 
atures between 160° and 300°. The arc was struck between an anode 
of sheet metal and a tungsten-filament cathode heated by passing a, 
VOL. oxxvni. ii. ’ 30 
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suitable current. The electrodes were enclosed in an evacuated 
bulb containing sufficient of the metal to form saturated vapour at 
the highest temperature used. The bulb was heated in an electric 
furnace. With rising temperature, the striking voltage diminishes ; 
thus for rubidium it is 7*3 volts at 185° and falls to 3*2 volts at 289°. 
At constant temperature it decreases with increase of the filament 
current. The same rules apply to the voltage required to maintain 
the arc, which in all cases is slightly less than the striking voltage. 
The mechanism of the arc is briefly discussed. A, B. M. 

Electromagnetic Susceptibility of the Iodine Atom. 
Change of Intensity in the Line Spectrum. W. Steubing 
{Z, Physih, 1925, 33, 113 — 127). — ^The spectrum was produced in 
discharge tubes with carbon electrodes excited either by 10,000 
volts direct current, or by alternating current with a periodicity 
of 50, both with and without capacity. The electromagnet gave a 
field up to 15,000 gauss. In addition to photographs, the spectrum 
was recorded by means of a Moll thermopile and galvanometer. The 
arc and spark lines behave quite differently in the magnetic field ; 
the former vary in intensity but remain sharp, whilst the latter 
become less sharp and are broadened on the red side. New lines 
also appear, but no Zeeman effect could be noticed. The loss in 
sharpness is ascribed to the molecular Stark effect ; it increases with 
increase in pressure of the iodine vapour and also in the presence of 
foreign gases. The intensity of the spectrum is reduced by the 
presence of a foreign gas, the effect being greater the higher the 
molecular weight and the greater its chemical affinity. In a mixture 
of helium and neon, faint diffuse lines can be resolved into compo- 
nents, and strong new lines appear, presumably due to collisions 
of the second kind. E. B. L. 


X-Ray Radiation from Hot Sparks. A. Bjobkesen (Proc, 
Is at. Ac^. Sci.^ 1925, 11, 413 — 415). — ^In a high-potential condensed 
cfischarge in a high vacuum stripped atoms emit strong spectrum 
lines, and the hot sparks radiate X-rays. The Z-radiation 
exhibits all the known characteristic lines in the L series for silver 
and the K series for alumioium, silicon, sulphur, and copper. No 
new lines were observed nor was any shift or broadening noticeable 
in the known lines. The X-rays are thus not produced by the 
stripped atoms in the vapom ; they originate at the solid electrodes, 
and apparently the multiple ionisation which gives rise to the 
enhanced X-ray lines of the X-series must be due to simultaneous 
ejection by a single impact. R. A. M. 


Quantum Explanation of the Zeeman Effect. A, M, Mos- 
HAHRA EA {Naiure, 1925, 116, 96 — 97 ; cf. Hicks, this vol., ii, 729) 

A. A. E. 


Quantum Explanation of the Zeeman Effect. A. W. Cohway 
(NiUure, 1925, 116, 97). A. A. E. 

^ Gianfranceschi ( Nature , 

lyzD, iiD, Jim — *208), A. A E 
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Stark Effect Patterns in Helium. J. S. Foster {Nature, 
1925, 116 , 135). — ^New observations prove that the simple dis- 
placements (1/1) reported by Stark and Nyquist for the members 
of the sharp and principal series of hehnm are correct (of. Takamine 
and Kokubu, A., 1919, ii, 379). A new weak perpendicular com- 
ponent of the parheHum combination line 4384 A. has been observed. 
Two examples of the pattern 2/3 are mentioned. A. A. E. 

Multiplet Structure. A, Bramley {FMl. Mag,, 1925, [vi], 
50, 375— 381).— From the equations of motion of an electron 
describing a path about a central charge the author deduces an 
expression for the frequency separation of the components of 
multiplets in the optical spectra of elements with more than one 
electron in the atom. The closeness of agreement between com- 
puted and experimental frequency differences is illustrated by data 
from the spectra of potassium and calcium. A. B. M. 

Optical Screening-constant Regularities. A. C. Menzies 
{PhU, Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 414 — 422). — ^The screening-constant s in 
the relativity doublet formula Zv=K{Z—s) has been calculated from 
the doublet separations Sv in the optical spectra of a number of the 
elements. The following are the principal observed regularities : 

(1) The values of 5 for the alkaline-earth spark spectra are approxim- 
ately nine-tenths those of the corresponding alkali arc spectra. 

(2) For the same sub-groups of the periodic table s varies directly 

as the atomic number Z. (3) The s-Z curves for different sub- 
groups have almost the same slope ; for additions to Z of 8, 18, and 
32, the additions to s are 5, 13, and 23> respectively. These regu- 
larities are to be expected from simple theoretical considerations. 
The evidence is considered as favouring a magnetic rather than a 
relativistic origin of multiplets. A. B. M, 

Red Limit and Work of Escape of Photo-electric Electrons, 
it. SuHRMANN (Z, Physih, 1925, 33, 63 — 84). — ^The curves of 
photo-electric sensitivity for platinum, gold, and silver near the 
red limit were measured with the most delicate instruments possible. 
All three metals show the influence of surface films, but only 
platinum and gold show any considerable diminution in emission 
after continued heating at a high temperature in order to remove 
occluded g^||^probably hydrogen in the case of gold and platinum, 
oxygen in of silver. From the curves characteristic constants 
can be deduced by applying the theory of thermionic emission, and 
the value for the work of escape and the red limit can be calculated 
for absolute zero. A temperature scale can be constructed and the 
photo-electric cell may be used as a total radiation pyrometer. 

E. B. L. 

The Photo-electric Effect in Potassium Vapour as a 
Function of the Frequency of the Light, E. O. Lawrence 
{Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 345 — 359).— The photo-electric effect 
in potassium vapour has been measured for incident light between 
2200 and 3200 A. A stream of potassium vapour from a reservoir 
of the metal heated at about 300° traversed the previously evaou- 

30—2 
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ated ionisation chamber, condensing on a surface cooled by liquid air 
on the opposite side. The source of light was a Pfund iron arc, 
combined with a monochromator. The beam of light passed 
through the stream of vapour and the positive ions formed were 
measured. The intensity of the light was determined by a potassium 
photo-electric cell. Light of wave-length greater than 2610 A. 
produces no effect. For shorter wave-lengths, the effect increases 
with diTni-nigthiTig r wave-length, the relation between wave-length of 
incident light and photo-electric effect being nearly linear over the 
range investigated. The discrepancy between the observed photo- 
electric threshold and that required by the Bohr theory is regarded 
as due probably to a molecular state of the vapour. A. B. M. 

Ionic Mobilities in Ethyl Ether as a Function of Pressure. 
L, B. Loeb {Ptoo, Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 428 — 435). — In permanent 
gases, newly-formed positive ions have higher mobilities than the 
positive ions a few hundredths of a second old, the higher value 
being equal to the mobility of the negative ion. In ethyl ether, the 
mobility is small because of the high dielectric constant and the 
mobility of the positive ion does not equal that of the negative ion. 
The positive mobility falls from a higher value to a constant lower 
value in 0-03 sec.; in air this takes about 0*004 sec. The most 
satisfactory explanation is given by Erikson, that the change in 
mobility of the positive ion with time is due to a change in the 
diameter of the ion with increasing complexity ; possibly that the 
newly-formed ions are unimolecular, whilst the aged positive ions 
are bimolecular. R. A. M. 

Selective Pboto-electric Effect on Strontium. R. DdPEL 
{Z. Fhysik^ 1925, 33, 237 — ^245). — ^The strontium was deposited as a 
mirror on glass by distillation and full precautions were taken to 
exclude any hydrogen or moisture. The maximum photo-current 
was produced at distinctly shorter than that for barium, and 

showed the characteristic change with the angle of incidence of the 
plane of the polarised light. E. B. L. 

Electric Charges Carried by Individual Microscopic 
Particles. T. Sexl (Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 92— 96;_ cf. 
following abstracts). — ^A criticism of Derieux’ computation by 
Millikan’s method of the elementary electrical charge on mercury 
droplets. A. A. E. 

[Electric Charges Carried by Individual Microscopic 
Particles.] J. B. Debibtjx {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 97—98). 
—A reply to Sexl (preceding abstract). A. A. E. 

Hatiire of the Evidence for the Divisibility of the Electron, 
R. A. Millikak {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 99—104 ; cf. preceding 
abstracts). — ^Polemical. A discussion of the criticisms of Sexl and 
oth^. A.A. B. 

Produced ih Air during the Complete Absorption 
of Sow J. F. Lbekakk T. H. Osgood {Nabm, 

1925, 242). — Approxiaiate determijations show that the 
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ionisation per electron in air increases steadily with the initial 
energy of the ionising electron over the range 100 to 1000 volts. 
The average energy expended per ion-pair decreases from 35 volts 
(initial energy 200 volts) to 22 volts (initial energy 1000 volts). 
The behaviour of helium is similar- A. A. E. 

Isotopes of Mercury. E. W. Aston {Nature, 1925, 116, 208). — 
Preliminary results for mercury indicate that the mass numbers and 
corresponding approximate intensities of the most important con- 
stituents of mercury are : 198 (4), 199 (5), 200 (7), 201 (3), 202 (10), 
204 (2), in agreement wdth the accepted atomic weight. Gold, if 
obtainable by the transmutation of mercury, should have an 
atomic weight at least as high as 198. A. A. E. 

Isotope Effect in Band Spectra. III. Spectrtim of Copper 
Iodide as Excited by Active Nitrogen. R. S. Mitlliken 
{Physical Bev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 1 — 32). — By the action of active 
nitrogen on the vapours of the copper halides, the band spectra 
are characterised by sharpness and clearness of the heads; the 
mechanism involved is probably (1) the dissociation of CU 2 X 2 or CuX 
molecules giving neutral, unexcited atoms which are subsequently 
excited by impact with molecules, and (2) dissociation yielding 
the ions Cu+ and X“. Band spectra of cuprous fluoride, chloride, 
bromide, and iodide were obtained using cupric fluoride, cuprous 
and cupric chloride, cupric bromide, and cuprous iodide, and some 
observations are recorded on the excitation by means of active 
nitrogen of the spectra of lead iodide, mercuric iodide, and mercuric 
bromide ; in the latter case, process (1) (above) is even more definitely 
indicated. The author discusses the nature of excited electronic 
states in copper halide molecules, and the band spectra of polar 
compounds ; the formation of CuXg molecules is correlated with the 
excitation of CuX. The absence of electronic band spectra for the 
hydrogen, silver, and alkali hahdes is possibly due to the non- 
occurrence of compounds of the tyge KTaClg; its presence in the case 
of the alkaline-earth halides leads to the assumption that the real 
emitter is then of the type MX, the spectrum of which is excited by 
the addition of MXg to a flame in a manner analogous to the 
excitation of the sodium D lines (i.e., spectrum of M) by the use 
of sodium chloride {i.e,, MX). 

Complete data for the cuprous iodide band spectrum and an 
analysis of the results are tabulated, the wave-lengths of about 
260 heads between 5650 and 3890 A. being measured; no other 
bands are present between 1900 and 7000 A. Every Cu^^I band was 
foxmd, wherever of sufficient resolution and intensity, to be accom- 
panied by a weaker Cu^ band. The Cu®®! bands fall into five 
systems, one in the green, and the others in the blue and violet. So 
far as data cotdd be obtained, the calculated and observed values 
of the isotopic displacement are in complete agreement, within the 
experimental error, for the entire range of values of the vibrational 
quantum numbers n' and in all the systems. For cuprous iodide 
(and probably for the chloride and bromide), the equations indicate 
that the five (six, or four) systems all correspond with a common 
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final electronic state, probably the normal state of the molecule. 
An energy level diagram is given for the cuprous iodide molecule. 
Numerically large values of are associated with large values 

of n\ causing the maximum intensity in band sequences (having the 
same value for n"~n') to shift from the first to higher members as 
the sequence consider^ is further away from the system-origin. 

A. A. E. 


Stopping Power of Hydrogen Atoms for a-Particles. 
B. H. Fowler {Froc. Camb, Phil. Soc., 1925, 22, 793 — 803). — ^Bohx 
calculated the stopping power of light atoms for a-particles on the 
basis of classical principles. About one-half of the loss of energy 
by the a-particles comes from transfers to electrons in distant atoms 
of amounts less than the energy required to transfer those atoms to 
their nest higher stationary state. The author has calculated the 
mechanical transfer of energy from an a-particle to an electron 
moving in its normal circular orbit in a hydrogen-like atom. The 
calculation depends on perturbation theory carried to a second 
approximation. In Bohr’s calculations the equation —dTIdx^ 
47rLN^h^jmV^ .logymV^l27rNe^b) w&s deduced; —dTjdx is the rate 
of loss of energy by an a-particle of charge Ne> and velocity V 
moving through a gas containing L atoms with a single electron 
(mass charge — e) per c.c. The frequency of these elastically 
bound electrons is w, and y is a constant, 1‘123. In the present 
calculation, is the orbital frequency of revolution and y is the 
constant 2*42. The equation is unchanged in form. Gurney’s 
results (this voL, ii, 256) are used to test the calculation. If 
y is taken as 1 instead of 2*42, the results are in almost exact 
agreement with experiment. The reasons for this change are 
discussed, B. A. M. 

Theory of the InfLuence of Magnetic Fields on the Stopping 
Power of Gases for a-Particles. E. be L. E^ionio (Froc. 
Cumh. Fhil. Soc.^ 1925, 22, 773 — ^776). — ^A calculation following on 
the work of Fowler (preceding abstract) of the influence of space 
quantisation on the stopping of a-particles by matter. 

B. A. M. 


Long-range Particles Emitted hy the Active Deposits of 
Radium. N. Yamaba {Compt. rend., 1925, 181, 176—178; cf. 
Bates and Rogers, A., 1924, ii, 84; Pettersson, ibid., 380; Euther- 
ford and Chadwick, iW., 814).— Radium-C emits only long-range 
particles of range 9*3 cm,, the reported particles of longer range being 
probably hydrogen nuclei, since they can be eliminated by prelimin- 
ary careful heating in a vacuum to remove traces of water vapour 
€^. There are approximately 20 particles of 9*3 cm. range per 
10® a-particles of ordinary range. J. S. C. 

Variations of Ran g e, Initial Velocity, and Ionising Power 
^ the a-Particles from Polonium. (Mlle.) L Curie (Ann. 
Fhysiqtm, [x], 3, 299 — 401).— A connected account of work 
already publish^, with minor changes in detail (cf. A., 1922 ii 
606; Compt. rend., 1923,176, 1462; J. Phys. Radium, 1923, [vi], 4, 
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170; A., 1923, ii, 207; this voL, ii, 175, 348, 621). The initial 
velocity of the a-particles from polonium is 1*593 X 10^ cm. /sec. and 
the range at 15° and 760 mm. is 3*87 cm. in air. Maximum 
ionisation occurs 4*5 mm. from the end of the range in air at 15° 
and 760 mm. ; the velocity at that point is 0*57 x 10® cm. /sec. 

A. S. R. 

Proposed Model for the a-Particle, and some Niiclear 
Series. R. Habgeeaves {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 470 — 491). — 
The nucleus is taken to be a structure of positive and negative 
electrons, rotating about a common axis, with their relative 
positions unaltered, under attractions and repulsions following the 
simple electrostatic laws. The model proposed for the helium 
nucleus is discussed in detail, and it is shown how the same type of 
model may be extended to represent the nuclei of elements of higher 
atomic weight. A. B. M. 

Effective Wave-leiagth of y-Rays. D. Skobeltzyn {Nat%Lre, 
1925, 116, 206 — ^207). — Polemical (cf. Gray, this voL, ii, 84). 

A. A. E. 

Transmutation of Mercury into Gold. H. Nagaoka {Nature, 
1925, 116, 95 — 96). — ^The formation of ruby glass is successfully 
used to detect the production of gold from mercury, employmg a 
discharge between tungsten and mercury electrodes in paraffin oil, 
in which a potential dffierence of 1*5 X 10® volts /cm. could be main- 
tained, A. A. E. 

Chemical Properties of Atoms according to the Bohr 
Theory. H. A. Keamees {Naturwiss., 1924, 47, 1050 — 1054). — 
An account of the development of the Bohr atom and the formulation 
of the periodic table in terms of quantised atoms and groups of 
electrons. E. B. L- 

Quantum Theory and the Bohr Atom. A. Sommeeeeld 
{Naturwiss., 1924, 47, 1047 — 1049). — ^A general account of the ideas 
underlying the application of the quantum theory in the Bohr atom 
and a discussion of outstanding problems, E. B.’ L. 

Theory of Emission in the Rutherford-Bohr Atom, J. 
Palacios {Anal. Fis. Quim., 1925, 23, 259 — 276). — ^Assuming that 
emission in the Bohr atom gives rise to trains of undamped waves 
and that the escape of electrons is regulated by the laws of chance, 
a theory is developed by which the measurements of Wien with 
canal rays can be explained. From this theory and from the 
experimental data, it follows that the Hp and Hy rays have the 
same emission time. It follows from this that Planck’s constant 
h may be considered as the product of two universal constants, 
namely, a time quantum and an energy quantum, the magnitudes 
of which, calculated from the experimental data, are given. The 
theory in question makes it possible to deduce the degree of stability 
of *the different orbits, starting from the damping observed in the 
luminescence of the canal rays. G. W. R, 
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The Epstein-Sommerfeld Quantum Rule. L. Kobdysch 
{Z. Fhysik, 1925, 33, 214—218). — ^The quantum theory of the Zee- 
man effect is based on the Epstein-Sommerfeld empirical rule ; it 
depends on a use of the principle of selection which is not free from 
objection. The quantum rule for the polarisation is derived by 
considering the meridional and equatorial motion and selecting from 
the possible forms those which do not contradict the quantum 
hypothesis. B. B. L. 

Atomic and Molecular Collisions and their Chemical 
Significance. J. France: {Naturwiss,, 1924, 47, 1063 — 1068). — 
Recent progress in the application of quantum theory to collisions 
between electrons, atoms, and molecules in the normal and in the 
excited condition is described. An electron or normal atom in 
colliding with a normal atom may raise the latter to a higher quantum 
state (collisions of the first type). Conversely, internal energy of 
excitation may be converted into translational energy by the 
collision of an excited atom with a slow-moving normal atom or 
molecule (second type). In the formation of a molecule from two 
atoms, it wiU rarely happen that the total energy contributed by the 
atoms will be precisely what is required for any of the definite 
quantum states of the molecule which are a condition of its con- 
tinued existence. The excess energy must therefore be removed, 
either as radiation or by collision with a third atom or molecule 
which has not participated in the reaction — a conception which 
seems to be justified by recent work on reaction velocities (third 
type). E. B. L. 

Band Spectra and Molecular Properties. A. Kbatzer 
{NcUurwiss,^ 1924, 47, 1054 — 1058). — ^A short account of how band 
spectra yield information concerning the moment of inertia, the 
nature and strength of linking, the energy of dissociation and other 
details affecting molecular structure. Consideration of the variation 
of moment of inertia with temperature as indicated by band spectra 
has made it possible to express the specific heat of gases from very 
low to very high temperatures by means of a theoretical curve. 
Magnetic properties are also discussed. E. B. L. 

Intensities in Band Spectra. G. H. Dieke (Z, PJiysik, 1925, 
33, 161 — ^168). — ^The rule of Burger and Dorgelo for the intensity of 
the lines of a multiplet is applied to band spectra and is found to lead 
to results in agreement with experiment. The P branch is stronger 
in emission than the B branch. The course of the intensity is 
^erent when the band consists of unresolved doublets from ca.ses 
in which its consists of really single lines. An explanation is given of 
the alternation in intensity observed in many bands. E. B. L. 

Ban^Spectra Associated with Carbon. E. T. Bieoe (NcUure, 
1^5, 116, 170— 171). — ^The author has arranged in progressions and 
assigned vilm^iional quantum numbers to the thirt^n band groups 
asscKiated witfa carbcm^^^^ <^mpoimds. It is probable that both 

the first negative gimup and the comet-tail bands are due to ionised 
carbon monoxide. A. A, E 
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Absorption Process in Photo-electrically-conducting 
Sodinm Chloride Ciystals. Z. Gytjlai (Z. Physik, 1925, 33, 
251 — 260). — ^The absorption of sodium chloride crystals exposed 
to intense bluish-green light was compared with the absorption of 
the unexcited crystal ; the absorption curve showed a diminution in 
the maximum position, but a considerable extension towards the 
red end. Only 60% of the “ centres ” could be excited. Light of 
long wave-length restored the excited crystal to the unexcited 
condition as a result of the absorption following quantum laws, 
one quantum of long wave-length light producing a positive current 
equal to the negative current resulting from the liberation of the 
electrons. E. B. L. 

Absorption of Ultra-violet Light by Inorganic Halides. 
E, H. Getman (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 853 — 864 ; cf. Crymble, 
T,, 1912, 101, 266 ; Brannigan and Macbeth, T., 1916, 109, 1277 ; 
Macbeth and Maxwell, T., 1923, 123, 370). — ^The absorption co- 
efficients of a number of chlorides have been measured ; the calcu- 
lated molecular extinction coefficients increase with the atomic 
weight of the combined metal. The chlorides of calcium, strontium, 
magnesium, zinc, and aluminium absorb ultra-violet radiation 
selectively, the wave-length corresponding with the head of the 
absorption band of each salt being approximately 2730 A. (cf. 
Brannigan and Macbeth, he. cit.). The presence of this character- 
istic absorption band throughout a series of chlorides is shown not 
to be due to the common ion. Calcium chloride solutions do 
not follow Beer’s law, and from this fact it is doubtful whether 
the law applies strictly to any strongly polar compounds. 

P. G. S. 

Carbon Disulphide Band at SZOixifi. G. Brxthat and M. 
Paxttheniee {Cornet, rend., 1925, 181, 104 — 105). — ^The extinction 
coefficients and refractive indices of carbon disulphide in the neigh- 
bourhood of, and within, the band at 320m/A may be represented 
by formulae of the Ketteler-Helmholtz type. This band belongs to 
the type which may be resolved into lines, although when measure- 
ments are made with liquid carbon disulphide, it appears continu- 
ous. When a vapour possesses large bands and the variations of 
absorption are re^ar, the absorption curve may be superposed on 
a curve representing a S term of the Ketteler formula. Tins super- 
position is impossible with carbon disulphide owing to the asymmetry 
of the curve, and to the fact that the extinction coefficient alters 
rapidly on the edge, and is markedly constant in the centre, of the 
band. It is shown that the above band is formed by the juxta- 
position of widened lines. A formula derived solely from absorption 
measurements permits the calculation of the anomalous dispersion, 
giving values which agree well with those of direct meastirement. 
The interval between the maximum and minimum anomaly has a 
calculated value of 260 A., the observed value being 280 A. 

P.G.T. 

Absorption Spectra of Several Ketones. J. Plotnikoy 
[Rec. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 798 — ^799). — ^Polemical against Langedijk 

30* 
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(this vol., i, 408) and Wegscheider (A., 1923, ii, 49). The author 
maintains from examples of the photo-chemical decolorisation of 
dyes that the action depends on the quantity of light absorbed and 
not on the intensity^ and that when heat rays are not superimposed 
on the true light rays his photo-chemical absorption rule valid. 

Spectro-chemistiy in the Ultra-red. VII. Absorption of 
certain Homologous Ketones. G. B. Bonino {Oazzetta, 
1925, 55, 335—340; cf. A., 1923, ii, 711) —The law connecting the 
values of the maximum molectdar absorption coefficients of two 
compounds in a homologous series with the numbers of hydrogen 
atoms in their molecules is obeyed also by the series : acetone, 
methyl ethyl ketone, methyl propyl ketone, and methyl butyl 
ketone, these compounds showing the ultra-red absorption band 
assumed to .be characteristic of oscillators composed of hydrogen 
atoms united to carbon atoms. T. H. P, 

Spectro-chemistry in the Ultra-red. VIII. Absorption 
of certain Halogenated Hydrocarbons. G. B. Bonino {Gazzetta, 
1925, 55, 341 — 348; cf. preceding abstract). — ^With ethyl bromide, 
s-dibromo-, tetrachloro-, and pentachloro-ethane, and di- and tri- 
chloroethylene, a maximum value of the molecular absorption 
coefficient is shown in the ultra-red at 3'51jii, whilst with tetra- 
chloroethylene and hexachloroethane no such maximum is observed. 

T. H. P. 

Absorption Spectra of Benzophenone Derivatives. T. 
Tasaki {Acta Phytochim., 1925, 2, 49 — 73). — Benzophenone in 
M /lOjOOO alcoholic solution shows an absorption band at frequency 
4000 A., uninfluenced by methylation of the benzene nucleus. 
Ortho- and para-hydroxy substitution have a much greater effect 
than meta-hydroxy substitution. The o-hydroxy derivative shows 
two bands, whilst p-h.jdroxj substitution has a bathochromio 
influence which is much stronger in the dihydroxy derivatives. 
The 2:3: 4-substituted compounds show in general a broad band 
at frequency 3200. Substitution in both nuclei shows in general 
a greater effect than substitution in one nucleus. The structural 
formulae of the naturally occurring cotoin, phloridzin, and phloretin 
are confirmed spectrographically. P. W, C. 

Gbanges in tbe Ultra-violet Absorption of Gelatin. T. T. 
Bak3sb and L. F. Davidson (Nature, 1925, 116, 172). — ^Wlien the 
Pb of gelatin is above the isoelectric point (ps. 4*7) there is a charac- 
teristic increase in absorption from about 3500 A. towards the red, 
whereas with a fall in there is an increase in absorption in the 
r^on of shorter wave-lengths. A. A. E. 

Fluorescence of Cadmium Vapour. W. Kapuscinski 
(Nature, 1^5, 116, 170). — ^When a beam of light containing radiation 
of wave-length below 3000 A. is passed through heated cadmium 
vapour, a blue fluorescence, strictly limited to the path of the 
exciting beam, appears first at 450®, is very pronounced at 600— 
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750°, and can be observed with diminished intensity up to 950°. 
Diffusion of hydrogen through the silica container destroys the 
effect. The spectrum, which is analogous to the fluorescence 
spectrum of mercury vapour, shows a continuous band from 5000 
to 3950 A. ; the maximal intensity is at approximately 4630 A. 

A. A. E. 

Regularities in the Resonance Spectrum of Iodine Vapour 
and the Determination of the Moment of Inertia. A. KAatzeb 
and E. Sxjdholt (Z. PJiysik, 1925, 33, 144 — 152). — The fluorescence 
spectrum excited by the green mercury line is analysed and its 
term-formula obtained. The value found for the moment of 
inertia of the normal molecule is 8*63 X 10”®® g. cm.®, and the distance 
apart of the atoms 2*87x10"® cm. E. B. L. 

Influence of an Alternating Magnetic Field on the Polaris- 
ation of Resonance Radiation. E. Febmi and E. Rasetti 
(Z. Physih, 1925, 33, 246 — 250). — The resonance spectrum of 
mercury vapour was examined under the influence of a weak 
magnetic field of constant aniphtude but variable frequency pro- 
duced by a thermionic valve circuit. The depolarising effect 
diminished as the frequency diminished, for frequencies of the 
order a million per second. E. B. L. 

Chemical Luminescence with Active Hydrogen. K. P. 
Bonhoeeeeb (Z. physikaL Chem., 1925, 116, 391 — 400; cf. this 
vol., ii, 365). — ^Wood’s active hydrogen produces visible luminescence 
with mercury, anthracene, the vapour of sodium and other alkali 
metals, and other substances. Spectrographic investigation showed 
that (i) Wood’s hydrogen itself luminesces in the ultra-violet 
{3064 A.) ; (ii) the hydride band is produced by the action of the 
gas on liquid mercury, a liquid hydride apparently being formed. 
The mercury line 2537 A. also appears as a result of the latter 
reaction. L. F, 6 . 

X-Ray Stimulation of Phosphorescence of Fused Silica. 
F. L. Hopwoob and W. V. Mayneobd {Nature, 1925, 116, 98). 
— Alter exposure to ultra-violet light, castor oil blackens a photo- 
graphic plate only if the vapour is brought into contact with it. 
Silica, but not castor oil, when exposed to Z-rays blackens a photo- 
graphic plate, some specimens of silica exhibiting phosphorescence 
and fluorescence. A. A. E. 

light Filter in Interferometry. J. B. Feeoxjson ( J. WaMny- 
ion Acad. Sci., 1925, 15, 279). — ^Visual acuity in work with the 
Rayleigh-Zeiss type of interferometer is increased by using the 
potassium dichromate-neodymium nitrate liquid filter. R. A. M. 

Ionisation of Hydrogen hy Electron Impact as Interpreted 
by Positive Ray Analysis. T. R. Hogness and E. G, LuNisr 
{Physical Bev., 1925, [ii], 26 , 44 — 55). — Since at low pressures 
only ions are formed, the formation of H 3 + ions increasing 
in proportion to the increase in pressure (as also did that of 

30*— 2 
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ions up to 4%), the conclusions of Dempster and that the 

primary process in the ionisation of hydrogen is the ionisation of 
the molecule without dissociation, are confirmed. The ionisation 
potential at 16 volts is that for the formation of 112 '*’, a secondary 
process resulting also in the formation of H 3 '*’. The percentage 
of ions produced by electron impact in helium containing 
hydrogen was greater than that of ions, whilst no H 3 '^ ions 
were observed. Evidence was found for the existence of ions 
HeH*^ and possibly HeBLg"^* 

Dielectric Constant and Molecular Association of some 
Liquids. L. Laxoe (Z. Physik, 1925, 33, 169 — 182). — ^The 
dielectric constants of mixtures of organic liquids were determined 
by Nernst’s method at various concentrations and temperatures. 
Debye’s theory of the molecular dipole was applied to the results, 
and tables of molecifiar polarisation are given. The curves exhibit- 
ing the effect of concentration indicate that association occurred in 
every case except that of ethyl ether. The effect of increase of tem- 
perature is to decrease association, but the dipole moment may 
increase or decrease according to the type of compomid. The 
values for this moment are given for eight substances of which 
the molecules are only slightly associated. E. B. L. 

Molecular Volume of Salts at the M. P. R. Lorenz and W. 
Herz (Z, anorg, Ghem,, 1925, 145, 88 — ^94). — ^The molecular volumes 
of salts at the ordinary temperature are about 0*8 times those 
at the m. p. The molecular volumes of the alkali halides at the 
m* p. are only approximately additive. The molecular volumes 
of alkali halides, carbonates, sulphates, and nitrates increase with 
increasing atomic weight of the metal or halide and in the order 
nitrates > carbonates > sulphates. A. G. 

Theory of Colour Production. J. Stieglitz (J. Franklin 
Inst, 1925, 200, 35 — 49). — lecture, with experimental illustrations, 
describing the author's theory (cf. A., 1923, ii, 713), E. G. T. 

Calculation of Rotatory Power from Molecular Structure. 

R. DB ]^1allemann {Omipt rend., 1925, 181, 106—108; ci. ibid., 
1923, 177, 427). — I^evious suggestions are made more precise 
by analysing the action of the intermolecular field. Account is 
taken of the variation of amplitude in the small volume under 
consideration, and of the particular value of the field at the points 
comidered in evaluating equations of motion of each electron. 
This more detailed analysis does not modify the general form of 
the es^ressions previously obtained for molecular polarisation, 
refraction, and rotatory power. At the same time, the equations 
of motion, may now be written in a symmetrical form, without this 
symmetry necessarily existing in the imaginary terms of the total 
polarisa&oQu By these modifications the optical activity becomes 
c^cuiable from the configuration of the molecular system. The 
simplest configuration compati^^ with optical activity is that of 
the nregulaor tetrahedron, and the rotatory power depends on the 
differences in length of the sides of this tetrahedron, and on the 
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products of the refractivities of the constituent atoms, taken 
three at a time. The order of the rotations thus calculated is that 
of the average experimental values for molecules of normal dimen- 
sions, F. G. T, 

The Co-ordination Theory in its Application to the Study 
of Mordant Dyes. G. T. Morgan and J. D. M. Smith ( J. Soc. 
Dyers and OoL, 1925, 41, 233 — ^241). — resume of work already 
published (cf, T., 1921, 119, 704; 1922, 121, 160, 2866; A., 1924, 
i, 1359. See also B., 1925, 664). W. A. S. 

Tiidentate Groups in Complexes of Tetrahedral and 
Octahedral SyTcxinxeiry, J. D. M. Smith (J, Chem. Soc,, 1925, 
127, 1682—1687). — ^Tridentate groups are those which can be 
attached at three points to a nuclear atom. They comprise three 
fused chelate groups represented by ABC to indicate the three 
chelate groups AB, AC, BC. Tridentate groups are classified 
according to the number of different chelate groups comprised 
and are of three types, AAA, AAB, and ABC. With tetrahedral 
complexes, only one main type is possible, consisting of one tri- 
dentate group and one unitary group. The main tj^pe gives three 
classes, ( 1 ) AAAb, (2) AABc, (3) ABCd, where the small letter 
represents the unitary group. Class ( 1 ) consists of a single optically 
inactive form, whilst (2) and (3) each consist of two optically 
active (enaniiomorphous) isomerides. In octahedral complexes 
(co-ordination number 6 ), the remamuig groups may be either 
unitary or chelate groups, and if one tridentate group is present 
there are three main types comprising twenty-four classes, which 
are tabulated and their isomerism and optical activity indicated. 

W. H.-R. 

Valency Relations : An Element of Atomic Number Zero 
with an Atomic Weight of Unity. F. H. Loring {Chem, News, 
1926, 131, 50 — 52). — ^It is shown that an element having zero atomic 
number, zero valency, and an atomic weight of unity can be fitted 
into the periodic table (cf. Rutherford, A., 1920, ii, 541). The 
valencies of the elements are discussed in detail. G. M. B. 

Valency in Boron Compounds. E. Muller (Z. Elehtrocliem,, 
1925, 31, 382 — ^385). — ^To explain the peculiar series of hydrides 
of boron, it is suggested that the two inner electrons of the boron 
atom can play a part in combinations as well as the three outer 
ones. Assuming that heteropolar hydrides can only be formed 
when there is no other way of arriving at a rare-gas configuration 
of the boron atom, it is shown that whilst homopolar BH 3 cannot 
exist, homopolar BgHg may have one inner electron of each boron 
atom in common, so that the latter has the neon configuration. 
In the same way the hydrides B^Hjq, and may be 

built up as chain compounds, and BgB^^ .and as cyclic com- 

pounds. To account for the existence of BMe^, one of the carbon 
atoms is supposed to have an inner electron in common with the 
boron atom. Among elements having two electron-shells, any 
two elements can form homopolar compounds by means of the 
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outer electrons only if the sum of the outer electrons is eq[ual to 
or greater than 8 (or 5 if hydrogen is involved), but not otherwise; 
hence the exceptional position of boron. W. A. C. 

Metallo-organic Bases. F. Hein and H. Meininger {Z, 
anorg. CJiem., 1925, 145 , 95— 116).— The hydroxides Sn(0H)4, 
Hg(OH) 2 , Pb(OH) 4 , T 1 ( 0 H) 3 , and Cr(OH )4 are weak acids or very 
feeble bases, but, when all the hydroxyl groups except one are 
replaced by ethyl (or phenyl) radicals, relatively strong bases are 
obtained; thus the molec^ar conductivities at a dilution of 64 
Htres are: SnEtvOH, 045; HgEt-OH, 1-20; PbEts-OH, 8*10; 
TlEt^^OH, 140*00; OPhg'OH, 212*0. Triphenylehromium hydr- 
oxide is nearly as strong a base as sodium hycfroxide. The alkalinity 
of the metallo-organic bases decreases with increasing weight of 
the organic radical. The nature of the metal has a predominating 
influence in determining the alkalinity, whilst in the correspond- 
ing compounds of sulphur, iodine, nitrogen, and phosphorus the 
central atom has little influence. This is probably because in the 
latter compounds the hydroxjd group is in the outer sphere of the 
co-ordinatively saturated central atom, whilst in the metallo- 
organic bases the hydroxyl group is more closely connected to the 
central atom. A. 6. 

Lattice Energy of Ammines. W. Biltz and H. 6. Grimm 
(Z. a^org. Chem., 1925, 145 , 6B— 87). — ^The lattice energy of ammines 
is ec[ual to the sum of that of the ammonia-free salt and the heat 
of formation of the ammine. Ammines with different cations 
become increasingly similar as the number of ammonia molecules 
with which the cation is surrounded increases. The relative 
stability of the ammines of the different halides depends on the 
nature of the cation; when the heat of formation of the halides 
increases in the order chloride to iodide, then the stability of the 
ammines increases in this order also, and this is the case for the 
metals of the principal series of the periodic system. The heats 
of formation of the halides of the metals of the secondary series 
(e,g., silver) increase in the order iodide to chloride, and the stability 
of the ammines is in this order also. The process of ammine form- 
ation may be divided iato two stages, the expansion of the molecule 
of the original salt and the addition of ammonia to the cation. 
The heat of formation is then equal to the heat of co-ordination 
less the work done in the separation of the ions of the salt. These 
two quantities may he roughly calculated ; the heat of co-ordination 
of hexamminepotassium iodide is 14 kg.-cal. per molecule of 
anmonia, and for salts of the alkahne-earth metals it has double 
this value. The calculated heat of formation of hexamminecalcium 
fluoride is negative and this agrees with the fact that it cannot be 
prepared from gaseous ammonia and crystalline calcium fluoride. 

A. G. 

Active Hydrogen. H. Collihs {Chem, News , 1925, 131 , 
33 — 38}.— Theoretical. A discussion of the condition of hydrogen 
in the water moiecule in various states; and of various physical 
constants (thermochemical etc.) of hydrogen. B. F. 
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Relationships between Hydrogen and Alkyl Compounds of 
Non-Metals. A. Vais’ Grosse (Ber., 1925, 58, [jB], 1342 — 1345). — 
Hantsch and Becker (this vol., h, 359) have shovn that the 
graph obtained by plotting the absolute b. p. of the alkyl halides 
against the number of carbon atoms contained in their molecule 
is a straight line from which the b. p. of the halogen acids can 
be^derived if the value 1 is used. This rule is also followed by 

the completely alkylated derivatives of the elements of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth groups of the periodic systems, exceptions being 
met with in the hydrides of tellurium and polonium and in water 
and ammonia, which are associated. Similarly, if the molecular 
volumes of fully alkylated derivatives of elements of the sixth 
and seventh periods are plotted against n, a straight line is obtained 
from which, for n=0, values are derived for the molecular volumes 
of the hydrides which agree well with those observed experimentally. 

Refraction and Electron Constraint in Ions and Molecules. 
C. P. Smyth {Phil, Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 361— 375).— The forces 
necessary to displace the outer electrons in ions and molecules are 
calculated from the ionic and molecular refractions. It is shown 
that the electron constraint increases with increase of nuclear 
charge when the number of underlying shells remains the same, 
but with increase of the latter the constraint decreases. The 
constraint upon an electron in an ion is increased by the proximity 
of other ions or molecules, particularly if combination occurs. The 
values of the constraints for the bonding electrons in the group 
C-C, C'H, H*H, are given as 9*58 xlO^ 6-79 X 10^, and 5*6 XlO^ 
respectively. Unsatmation decreases the constraint; the value 
for the electrons in the CIO bond is 5-58 X 10®. The constraints 
in various other electron groups are discussed. A. B. M. 

Quantum H 3 rpotliesis and Gas Theory. A. Schiblof 
{Arch. Sci. phys. mt., 1924, [v], 6, 281 — 293, 381 — 392). — Expres- 
sions are developed for the free energy and the entropy of a mole- 
cule of monatomic gas in a volume F, at a temperature T, first 
from the point of view of the generalised phase-space of Boltzmann 
and Gibbs, and, secondly, with an additional restriction, charac- 
teristic of the quantum hypothesis, that each element in the X 
dimensional phase-space shall have a “ volume ” 7iX, where h is 
Planck's constant. The quantum restriction only introduces a term 
log into the expressions. This theory is open to the objection 
that both classical and quantum ideas are used which are not 
strictly compatible. Moreover, the application of quantised 
motions to a gas molecule would result in velocity jump/' especially 
if the temperature is low, comparable with the mean velocity given 
by statistical methods. A deduction of Planck’s radiation formula 
is given. The statistical theory of Bose is applied to eliminate 
the above difficulties, and, it is shown that the formulae of the 
kinetic theory of gases are in accord with the quantum theory. 

C. W. B, 
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Determination of Molecular Dimensions and of Avogadro's 
Number from Colloidal Solutions. P. L. du Nohy (J. Phys, 
Eadinmy 1925, [vi], 6, 145 — 153; cf. J. Gen. Physiol.^ 1919, 1, 
521). — By the measurement of the force required to lift a platinum 
ring from the surface of a colloidal solution, surface tensions may 
be determined continuously from the freshly-agitated down to the 
static condition of the liquid. The static surface tensions of colloi&al 
solutions, plotted against concentration, show steep and definite 
minima at definite concentrations. These occur, for sodium 
oleate at 22®, at 1 in 750,000 (64 dynes /cm.®), 1 in 1,220,000 (66 
dynes /cm.®) and 1 in 1,390,000 (73 dynes /cm.®). After allowance 
is made for the sodium oleate adsorbed by the vessel, the thicknesses 
of surface-adsorbed oleate are found to be 12*30, 7*56, and 6-64 X 
10"^ cm., respectively. The three figures are considered to represent 
the dimensions of the sodium oleate molecule, which is oriented 
along its longest axis at the first and along the others at the second 
and third minima. Hence the volume of the sodium oleate 
molecule is calculated to be 617*44 X lO'®^ c.c. ; the value of Avogadro’s 
number, 6*004x10®®, follows directly. W. A. C. 

Precision JT-Ray Measurements by the Powder Method. 
P. C. Blake {Physical Bev., 1925, [ii], 26, 60 — 70). — Corrections 
were applied for (a) the unequal shrinking of the photographic 
films and the influence of humidity on their length, and (6) the 
influence of the substance examined on the absorption of the 
X-rays. The lattice constant for iron is 2*8603±0*0002 A. 

A. A. E. 

X-Ray Di&action Patterns from Plant Fibres. 0. L. 
Spohsler (Nature, 1925, 116, 243). — The interplanar spacings 
6*80, 3*30, and 2*60 reported by Herzog and Jancke (Z. Physik, 
1920, 3, 196) have been resolved, the new values being, respec- 
tively, 6*10, 5*40; 3*40, 3*20 ; 2*62, 2*58. The so-called 2*90 line 
did not appear when the Xp wave-lengths were screened out. 

A. A. E. 

Impulse Radiation and Compton’s Scattered Radiation. 
6. Mle (Z. Physih, 1925, 33, 33— -41). — ^The free electron is supposed 
to be capable of existing in stationary states of different mtemal 
energy; in the lowest or stable state it does not radiate, but in 
hi^er states it radiates according to the Bohr hv law. Impulse 
radiation is then explained as the result of a collision of the first 
kjid (kinetic energy transformed into energy of excitation); the 
Ocsnpton scattered radiation is the reciprocal effect, it is the 
radiation which, according to the classical theory, must accompany 
the begmning of the sudden jump of the photo-electron ejected by 
the X-rray. The Compton electron and the photo-electron have the 
same they differ merely in that the former completes its 

rad^^oh and becomes a recoil electron whilst the latter suffers a 
(X>Ilision the second kind and receives kinetic energy instead. 

E. B. L. 
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Crystal Structure of Chromium and Titanium. E. A. 

Patterson (Physical Rev-, 1925, [ii], 26, 56 — 59). — Chromium is 
body-centred cubic, % 2*872 A.; titanium is hexagonal close- 
packed, 2*951 A., axial ratio c 1*590; the computed densities are 
7*23 and 4*49, respectively. Heat treatment does not affect the 
crystal form of titanium, but merely changes the size of the crystals. 

A. A. E. 

Crystal Structure and Isomorphism of the Fluorides of 
Lithium and Magnesium. A. Ferrari (AUi R. Accad, Linmi, 
1925, [vi], 1, 664 — 671). — ^A structure analogous to that of rutile is 
ass%Qed to magnesium fluoride from Jf-ray measurements of the 
powdered crystals. The elementary cell has the dimensions 
a=4*64 A., c=3‘06 A., c/a=0*6596. The calculated density, 3*14, 
is in agreement with the observed. The X-ray intensities were 
calculated from the above measurements for magnesium fluoride, 
and from those of Bruni and Levi (this voL, ii, 281) for lithium 
fluoride. Eesults equally satisfactory were obtain^ from the 
formulae of Debye and Scherrer, and of Ewald, which assume respec- 
tively that the intensities are proportional to the square of the 
structure factor, and to the structure factor. The volume of the 
elementary cell of lithium fluoride, containing 4 mols., is 65*55 A.®, 
and that of magnesium fluoride, containing 2 mols., is 65*85 A.® 
It is suggested from these results that the isomorphism between 
these salts, of elements of different valency, is explained by the 
equality of the elementary cell volumes. F. G. T, 

Crystal Structure of Alkali Monosulphides. I. A. Claas- 
sen (Rec. irav. chim-, 1925, 44, 790 — ^794). — ^The crystal structure of 
lithium and sodium sulphides is determined by means of Debye- 
Scherrer photograms and is found to be of the fluorspar (f ace-ceniied 
lattice) type. The lattice parameter for lithium sulphide is 5*70 A. 
and the number of lithium sulphide particles per unit ceU is four. 
For sodium sulphide the lattice parameter is 6*53 A., and hence 
assuming the fluorspar structure the density of the anhydrous 
sulphide is calculated to be 1*85, in good agreement with the value 
1*89 determined experimentally by the pyknometric method in 
xylene. The sums of the atomic radii for lithium and sodium 
sulphides are 2*47 and 2*83 A., respectively, in good agreement with 
the values 2*52 and 2*79 A. obtained by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). 

J. W. B. 

Two-stage Transformation of Magnetite into Haematite. 
L. A. Welo and 0. Battbisch (Phil, Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 399 — 
408),— The change in magnetic permeability when magnetite is 
oxidised to ferric oxide at 220° has been measured ; an increase in 
the maximum permeability from 2*93 to 3*39 was observed. When 
the magnetic ferric oxide was further heated at 550° in nitrogen, 
the permeability fell to 1*045, the value for the almost non-magnetio 
normal haematite. Magnetite can be heated at 800° in an iaert 
atmosphere without permanent loss of permeability. By con- 
sidering the crystal structure of magnetite, it is shown that 
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extra oxygen required by the change 2 Fe 304 SFcgO^ can be 
inserted without undue strain, leaving the structure essentially 
unchanged. It is suggested that this structure represents the 
magnetic ferric oxide. A. B. M. 

Magnetic Form of Ferrous Oxide. J. B. FEEausoK (J, 
Washingt-on Acad. 8ci., 1925, 15, 279). — Since iron, ferric oxide, 
and ferro-ferric oxide undergo magnetic changes at 790*^, 678°, and 
530°, respectively, ferrous oxide might be expected to behave 
similarly. Ferrous oxide containing ferro-ferric oxide was reduced 
to free iron and in the subsequent recombination of the free iron 
the decrease in magnetic permeability did not correspond with the 
decrease in the free iron content of the sample. The results indicate 
that there is a magnetic form of ferrous oxide. E, A. M. 

Non-magnetic Films of Nidrel. L. R. Ingbksoll and S. S. 
Be ViNiiTET {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 86— 91).— Nickel films, 
sputtered in hydrogen with a direct-current generator at 1000 volts, 
are initially non-magnetic, but when heated at 300 — 400° become 
magnetic. X-Ray spectrograms show that the magnetic film has 
the ordinary face-centred cubic lattice, but that the non-magnetic 
film is amorphous; it therefore appears that the ferro-magnetism 
of nickel is a property, not of the inchvidual atom, but of the crystal- 
line aggregate. The original film gave a very small Hall effect ; its 
electrical resistance decreased on heat-treatment. A. A. E. 

The Four Transverse Effects and their Relations in certain 
Meials- E, H. Hall [Proc. Nat. Acad. ScL, 1925, 11, 416—422).— 
A theoretical discussion of the Hall and allied effects. The author’s 
theory of electric and thermal conductivity explains qualitatively 
the four transverse effects and gives approximately the connexion 
between the values for thermomagnetic and electromagnetic 
coefficients. R. A. M. 

Crystal Tempering : Softening of Hard-drawn Tungsten 
Single-crystal Wpe. P. Kobef {Z. MetaUk, 1925, 17, 213—220). 
— ^Fine tungsten wires consisting of a single crystal may be softened 
by tempering for a short time above 2100° vdthout recrystallisation 
taking place, provided that the amount of deformation which the 
metal has undergone does not exceed a cert ain critical limit depending 
on the nature of the drawing and the thickness of the wire. Thick 
wi^ readily recrystallise after only slight reduction in area, whereas 
thin wires may be reduced 80% in area before recrystallisation sets 
m on temperuig. Ail metallic single crystals appear to be strained 
iutonally during growth, and unless this strain is removed by 
suitable tempering the metal works badly and readily recrystallises 
on subs^uent annealing. The density of the wires increases during 
tempering and the electrical resistance also changes. [Cf. B., 
1925,637.] A. R. P. 

El^tmc Moments of the Molecules of Mouocarboxylic 
Amds and their Esters. 0. P. Smyth {J. Amer. Chem. Boc„ 
19-0, 47, 1894 — 1900; cf. A., 1924, ii, 810).— The electric moments 
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of a number of moiiocarboxylic acids and their esters have been 
calculated. The structures are assumed to be formed by the linking 
of atoms by electron pairs symmetrically located at the apices of 
regular tetrahedra. The causes of the differences in moments and 
the influence of chlorine substitution are considered. Support is 
given to the idea that valency forces are highly localised and 
directive in character. J. S. C. 

Electrical Conductivity of Solid Crystal Hydrates. S. 
Jahitbsohn and M. Rabinovitsch {Z. physilcal. Ghem,) 1925, 116, 
359 — ^370; cf. A., 1923, ii, 822). — ^The specific conductivities of the 
hexahydrates of the nitrates of zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, and 
copper were measured both in the solid and liquid states, and by 
extrapolation of the data relating to the latter state the degree 
of loosening of the crystal lattice, at 25° below the m. p. of 
each salt, was calculated. The conductivities of the solid salts 
increase from zinc to copper. Colour and conductivity are cor- 
related. L. F. 6. 

Distilled Water in Biological Work. E. Canals and R. 
Genevet {Bull. Soc. Chim. bioL, 1925, 7, 673 — 677). — ^Redistillation 
in glass vessels of water previously distilled from copper vessels, 
first from chrpmic acid and then from barium hydroxide, causes 
successive decreases in its conductivity. Water redistilled from 
barium hydroxide, and thus having a nearer neutrality, attacks 
glass more readily than that distilled from acid. The purest water 
from an all-glass distillation apparatus had a conductivity of 
1-9x10-^ and p^ 64 at 15°. H. J. C. 

Spectro-chemistry of Compounds Containing Nitrogen. 

K. VON Attwers and R. Krato {Z. physikaL Chem., 1925, 116, 
438 — 465). — Optical data (refraction and dispersion) and densities 
are given for aniline, diphenylamine, carbazole, acridine, pyridine, 
quinoline, and a number of their derivatives. The relations between 
the chemical constitution and optical properties of these substances 
are discussed, and correlated with earlier observations. L. F. G. 

New Beterminatiozis with the Micro Bomb Calorimeter, 
n. M. Padoa and B. Foresti {Ber., 1925, 58, [R], 1339—1342 ; 
cf. A., 1923, ii, 737). — ^Determinations of the heat of combustion of 
benzoic acid and sucrose show that the authors’ method is not 
inferior to any of those generally employed. The amount of 
material required in ordinary determinations is 0*01, in precise 
determinations 0*05 — 0*03 of that which is customary. H. W. 

Lattice Energies, Heats of Hydration, and Heats of Solution. 
E. Lange {Z. physikal. Chem., 1925, 116, 337 — 349). — ^Theoretical, 
Recently obtained data on the heats of solution of six alkali halides 
(this vol., ii, 791) are used to substantiate Born’s formula for the 
lattice energies. It is probable that the repulsion term, n, in the 
formula has not the same value for ail sodium and potassium 
halides. The heats of hydration of the ions in a saturated aqueous 
sodium iodide solution are calculated approximately and are smaller 
than those calculated by Fajans for infinite dilution. L. F. G, 
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Determination of the Heat of Dissociation of Mercury 
Molecules from the Band Spectrum of Mercury Vapour. 

E. Koebnicke {Z, Physik, 1925, 33 , 219 — 230). — ^The mercury band 

at 2540 A., just on the long wave-length side of the bright mercury 
line, is ascribed to the molecule Hgg. From the strength of this 
absorption band at various temperatures and pressures the heat of 
dissociation is found to be 1-4 kg.-cal., the strength of the absorption 
being taken as an indication of the relative number of molecules 
present. E. B. L. 

Possible Limits for the Heat of Dissociation of Oxygen. 
O. E. WuLF (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1944— 1945).— The heat 
of dissociation of molecular oxygen into atomic oxygen is greater 
than 56,400 and less than 137 ,4(^ cal. per mole. J. S. C. 

Improved Di&rential Method for the Exact Determination 
of Specific Heats of Aqueous Solutions ; Including Results 
for Various Salts and Organic Acids. T. W. Eichaebs and 

F, T. Guckeb, Jr. (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1876 — 1893). — 

The apparatus and technique for the precise determination of 
specific heats are described. The specific heats of thirteen solutions 
have been determined with an accuracy of 1 in 10,000. The results 
have been recalculated in terms of absolute heat capacity and also 
reduced to instantaneous heat capacities at 14°, 16 , 18°, 20°, and 
22°. The Tniniimim heat capacity of each solution occurs at a 
temperature lower than that of water. J. S. 0. 

M. P. of Inorganic Compotmds and of Elements. E. 
Fbebderich and L. Sittig (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1925, 145, 251 — 276; 
cf, this vol., ii, 374). — Considering uni-, hi-, ter-, and quadri- 
valent compounds of the type AB^ (of which sodium fluoride, 
calcium oxide, scandium nitride, and titanium carbide may be taken 
as representatives), it is found that the number of valencies between 
the two elements exercises a fundamental influence on the m. p. 
Thus, lithium fluoride has m. p. 1115° Abs., magnesium oxide, 
m. p. 2920° Abs., titanium nitride, m. p. 3200° Abs., and niobium 
carbide, m. p. 4100° Abs. In compounds A^Bj of the same valency, 
the highest m. p. is found when there is approximate equality of 
the atomic or ionic volumes of the constituents. If the volume of 
the cation is small compared with that of the anion, a low m. p. 
may be expected (e-gr., lithium fluoride, chloride, and bromide 
compared with the corresponding sodium compounds). The mag- 
nitude of the volume of the anion of a compound appears to exercise 
an eoEtreme influence on the position of the m. p., which decreases 
with inorease in size of the anion. The condition for a compound 
to be gaseous at low temperatures is that the anion must be over- 
wfoelmin^y great in comparison wiih the cation. The ratio neces- 
^ry may be approximately calculated from Henglein’s relation 
between molecmlar v^^ and m. p. (cf. A., 1922, ii, 44). The 
conc^iohs r^hed from a study of the m. p. of compounds are 
applied to the elements, special attention being paid to the influence 
of valency. The m. p. of elements may be considered as a function 
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of the force by which the atoms* are held together by means of the 
valency electrons. By plotting m. p. against valency, it is con- 
cluded that at that region of the periodic system where metal passes 
into metalloid, the atoms possess the greatest possibility of mutual 
binding of the electrons, and the highest m. p. are also to be found. 

L. L. B. 

Structure of Glass. N. Seljakov, L. Strutinski, and A. 
Krasnikov {Z, Pliysik, 1925, 33, 53 — 62). — ^The index of refraction 
and coefficient of expansion of glass show a maximum near 575°. Th^ 
is the transition temperature of a- to p-quartz. Since X-ray analysis 
of glass shows no signs of small crystals of quartz, it is suggested 
that the peculiarity at this temperature is due to a change in the 
molecule of the silicate and that glass can truly be regarded as a 
supercooled, amorphous fluid. The structure of a-cristobalite is 
deduced from X-ray data and that of p-cristobahte is suggested. 

E. B. L. 

Stability Relations of the Modifications of the Poly- 
morphous System Al^iOg. F. Neumann {Z. anorg, Chem,, 
1925, 145, 193 — 238). — ^From specific heat determinations and the 
application of Nemst's heat theorem, the A-U and U — Uq relations 
for andalusite, disthene, and sillimanite have been investigated. 
Measurements have also been made with mullite, consisting of 
62-89% AI2O3 and 37-11%. SiOg. The heats of transformation of 
the four modmcations were determined by measurement of the heats 
of solution in 40% hydrofluoric acid. The values 90-13, 89*67, 
83-42, 83*67 cal. /mol. were found for the heats of solution of anda- 
lusite, disthene, sillimanite, and mullite, respectively, the experi- 
mental temperature being between 14° and 15°. The mean specific 
heats between the ordinary temperature and 300° to 1300° or 1400° 
were determined by the calorimetric mixture method, and from the 
values found the true specific heats were obtained graphically, 
with a mean error of ±0*5%. From these, the molecular heats 
were calculated and plotted against temperature. Molecular heat 
values are also tabulated for temperatures down to that of liquid 
hydrogen. The values at low temperatures are proportional to the 
cube of the absolute temperatmre, the proportionality factor for 
andalusite being 383x10”^, for sillimanite, 310 xlO”"^. This holds 
up to about 25° Abs. The A-U diagram for the system andalusite- 
sillimanite shows that, at atmospheric pressure from —273° to 
1487°, sillimanite is the stable modification, wlrilst at higher tem- 
peratures andalusite is stable. The diagram for the disthene- 
sillimanite system shows that disthene is totally unstable. The 
andalusite-disthene diagram is not given, on account of the small 
difference between the heats of solution of these modifications. On 
heating at 1200°, andalusite undergoes a considerable change of 
structme, being converted into mullite and amorphous silica. 
Disthene is also converted into mullite and silica by heating at 
1400°, but sillimanite undergoes no change on heating at 1300°. 
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Calculation of the Vapour Pressure of a Solution of a 
Non-volatile Solute. S. B. Mau {Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 
141 — 145). — ^Theoretical. The case of a solvent which is monatomic 
in both the liquid and vapour states is considered. Stern’s method 
{Physihal, Z,, 1913, 14, 629) is modified by making allowance for the 
fact that the mutual attraction of the solute molecules and the 
surrounding solvent molecules results in the distribution of the 
solvent molecules just aroimd a solute molecule being somewhat 
different from the distribution at points further away from the 
solute molecules. Further, owing to the presence of the solute 
molecules, the general distribution of the solvent molecules at points 
beyond the immediate influence of the solute molecules wfll be 
somewhat different from that in the pure solvent, even although 
solution is unaccompanied by any volume change. Subject to 
modifications for these effects. Stern’s method leads to the equation 
lkT—{^'o\ogT+\og(27tinY\^j^h, where V denotes 
the latent heat of evaporation of a gram-moL of solvent from the 
solution, and m and v the mass and vibration frequency respectively 
of a solvent molecule. This expression differs only in the &st term 
from that of Stern for the vapour pressure of the pure solvent, and, 
combined with the latter, leads directly to Raoult’s law. F. G. T. 

Vapour Pressures of Common Metallic Chlorides and a 
Static Method for High Temperatures. C. G. Maiee {U.B, 
Bur, Mines, Tech, Pa^er 360, 1925). — static method of determin- 
ing vapour pressures up to 1250® is described which involves no 
assumptions relative to the behaviour of the vapour according to 
the gas laws. Vapour pressure data for the commoner metallic 
chlorides, accurate enough for technical purposes, are recorded, 
together with the b. p. and the calculated heats of vaporisation. 
The vapour pressure of barium chloride is very small ; that of 
calcium chloride is too small to measure. Ferric chloride, man- 
ganous chloride, and possibly cobalt chloride show traces of thermal 
dissociation at about 1000®. At high temperatures, the double 
salt, NaAgCl 25 appears to be formed from the separate chlorides; 
it has a vapour pressure greater than the sum of the vapour pressures 
of the separate chlorides at a definite temperature. The results 
for lead chloride agree with those of Eastman and Duschak {V.S, 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 225, 1919) ; the vapour pressures of arsenic 
trichloride do not agree well with those foimd by Baxter, Bezzeii- 
berger, and Wilson (A., 1920, ii, 531). Cupric chloride has no 
measurable vapour pressure below its decomposition temperature. 
Anhydrous zinc chloride is prepared by passing chlorine over 
anhydrous zinc oxide at 600^ — 700®. S. K. T. 

Saturation Pressure of Liquids at Corresponding Densities. 
W. Heez {Z. un(yrg. Chem,, 1925, 145, 378—380; cf. this voL, ii, 
4M). — ^The ratio where p^t is the saturation pressure at the 

absolute temperature, 22 , at which the density is twice the critical 
densifey, approximate to a mean value of 0*464 for a large number 
of organic liquids and liquefied gases. Notable exceptions are 
helium (too low), tin teti^hloride (too low), methyl and ethyl 
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alcohols (too high). Ratios of pressiires at temperatiires corre- 
sponding with densities 2*75 times the critical density are also given, 
but the agreement is not good. L. L. B. 

Isotherms of Several Gases between +400° and —183°. 
L. Holbobn and J. Otto {Z. Physih, 1925, 33, 1 — 11). — ^Tables of 
new values of j[>v are given for hydrogen and neon, and also tables 
for helium, nitrogen, air, argon, and oxygen. E. B. L. 

Preparation and Analyses of Constant Mixtures of Air and 
Carbon Dioxide. J. Johnston and A. C. Walkeb (J. Amer. 
Chem. 8oc,, 1925, 47, 1807 — 1817). — ^Marked changes in the direc- 
tion or velocity of the wind are usually accompanied by variations 
in the carbon dioxide content of the air. An artificial mixture of 
air and carbon dioxide in fixed proportion is obtained on allowing 
air, under a constant pressure-head, to stream past one surface of a 
thin rubber diaphragm, and carbon dioxide, also under a constant 
head, to stream past the other surface. Carbon dioxide diffuses 
through the rubber much faster than the air, and the thin rubber 
sheet serves to regulate the mixing. The composition of the 
resulting mixture, mider comparable conditions, depends on the 
effective area of the diaphragm. Certain refinements are introduced 
into the Pettenkofer method for the determination of carbon 
dioxide in air. J. S. C. 

Vapours of the System Acetic Acid-Water. G. Povaenin 
and V. Mabkov (J. Soc. Phys. CMm. Busse Univ, Leningrad, 1924, 
55, 381 — ^382). — Preliminary results are given for the relation 
between the b. p. of aqueous acetic acid and the percentages 
of the acid in the liquid and in the vapour. For the 77% acid, 
corresponding with CgH^Og+HgO, the vapour contains approxim- 
ately 62*5% of acid, corresponding with C. 2 H 4 O 2 + 2 H 2 O. T. H. P. 

Physical Equilibrium in the System Acetic Acid-Acetic 
Anhydride. G. Povaenin and V. Mabkov (J. Soc. Phys. Chim. 
Busse Univ. Leningrad, 1924, 55, 375 — 380). — ^The relation between 
the composition of the liquid and vapour phases is given by the 
equation .r(100— y)/^(100— a;)=0*419+0*030, where x and y denote 
the percentage concentrations of the anhydride in the vapour and 
liquid respectively. The b. p. varies linearly vuth the com- 
position and is given by the expression, r= 118°+ (22*7°+ l*7°)y. 
If suitable scales are used, the curve connecting b. p. and composition 
of the vapour coincides with that showing the relation of com- 
position of vapour to composition of liquid. T. H. P. 

Reversible Anomaly of Copper^Nickel Alloys in the Para- 
magnetic Region. P. Chevenabb (Compt. rend., 1925, 181, 
28- — 31). — ^The thermo-electric power, coefficient of thermal expan- 
sion, and electrical resistivity of copper-nickel alloys change sud-' 
denly at 450° in alloys containing about 50% Cu, the maximum 
effect occurring in the 52% Cu alloy (approximately CuNi). 

A. R. P. 
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Solubility of 2V£ixtures of Hydrogen and Nitrogen in liquid 
Ammonia. A. T. Laeson and C. A. Black {Ind, Eng. Chem.^ 
1925, 17 , 716— 716).— The solubilities of hyc^ogen and nitrogen 
(3:1) in liquid ammonia have been determined between — 25° 
and +22° at pressures of 50, 100, and 150 atm. The tem- 
perature coefficient is positive and the solubility is very nearly 
proportional to the pressure. [Cf. 1925, 669.] D. G. H. 

Solubilities of Sulphur Dioxide and Ammonia in Water. 
T. K. Sheewoob {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17 , 745 — ^747). — ^The 
partial pressures of sulphur dioxide and ammonia over their aqueous 
solutions have been tabulated and graphed. [Cf. B., 1925, 669.] 

D. G. H. 

Solubility of the Grystallohydrates of Nickel Sulphate. 
N. V. Tancov {J. Soc. Phys. Chim. Vniv. Leningrad, 1924, 
55, 335 — 341). — ^The solubilities of Keptahydrated, blue hexa- 
hydrated, and green hexahydrated nickel sulphates per lOO parts 
of water are, respectively: 20°, 37*70, 40*09, 44*37; 25°, &*40, 
41*56, 45*36; 30°, 43*28, 43-56, 46*56; 35°, 47*03, 45*58, 47-76; 
40°, 50-42, 47-60, 49-16. The corresponding temperature co- 
efficients of solubility at 30° are 0-67, 0-49, and 0*24, respectively. 
The heptahydrate passes into the blue hexahydrate at 31-55°, and 
into the green hexahydrate at 36-7°. T. H. P. 

Influence of Pressure on the SolubiKty of Substances. V. 
The System Naphthalene-TetracMoroethane. E. Cohen, 
W. A. T. BE Meestee, and A. L. T. Moesvelb {Proc. E. Ahad. 
Wetemch. Amsterdam, 1925, 108— 118).— The solubility of 

naphthalene in tetrachloroethane has been measured at 30° under 
pressures up to 1000 atm., the apparatus being similar to that 
previously described (A., 1923, ii, 386). The results are expressed 
very closely by the equation log c= 1-54504— 0*26840 X 10’'®p+ 
0*0432 X 10“^p^ where c is the concentration in g. per 100 g. of solu- 
tion, and p is the pressure in atmospheres. The existence of a 
minimum solubility, shown possible on theoretical grounds, is not 
established within the range of pressure investigated. A. B. M, 

Solubility Kelations of Isomeric Organic Compounds. I. 
J. JoHNSTOK (/. Physical Chem., 1925, 29 , 882 — -888). — ^The study 
of the equilibrium diagrams of ortho, meta, and para isomerides has 
been undertaken with a view to determine the relative proportion 
of these isomerides in reaction mixtures. The theory of ideal 
solutions is discussed. F. G. S. 

Solubility Relations of Isomeric Organic Compounds. II. 
Delermiiiation of Freezing Temperatm^s of Binary Mixtures. 
D, H. Anbeews, 6. T. Kohikan, and J. Johnston {J. Physical 
Ckem., 1925, 1^, 914 — ^925). — ^An apparatus for the accurate deter- 
"miEiatlon ter^temperature curves for pure substances and for 
bindry or teraary mixtures is d^ribed. The principal advantage 
are: the effective temperature head is controlled and measured, 
only small quantities of materi|fcl are necessary, and the temperature 
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is measured by means of a thermo-element of small heat capacity 
and small lag. The theory of cooling curves and the mode of inter- 
pretation of such curves for binary mixtures are discussed. 

J. S. 0. 

Solubility of Ampholytes. H. von Euler and K. Rudbebg 
(Z. artorg. CAem., 1925, 145, 58 — 62). — ^According to Bjerrum’s 
theory (A., 1923, i, 444), the solubility of ampholytes should be 
increased by the addition of neutral salt^. This is not the case for 
the pairs Z-tyrosine-sodium chloride, Z-tyrosine-lithium nitrate, and 
leucine-sodium chloride, but the solubility of glycylglycine is slightly 
increased by the addition of sodium chloride. The solubilities of 
amino-acids should also be greater in the presence of each other, but 
this is not the case for dZ-leucine and Z-tyrosine. In agreement with 
the theory, methyl-orange is more soluble in a dilute glycine solution 
than in water. Measurements of the influence of pn on the solu- 
bility of glycine are in agreement with those of Kolthoff (this voL, i, 
296). A. G. 

Solubility and Size of Grain. D. Balabev {Z, anorg. Ghem., 
1925, 145, 122—126). — OChe increase in electrical conductivity of a 
saturated solution of barium sulphate, which occurs when the 
crystals are rubbed, is probably due to (1) the presence of barium 
chloride in the sulphate, (2) the greater solubility of broken than 
of complete crystal, and (3) the b^reaking up of atomic complexes. 
It is doubtful whether the greater solubility of small particles is an 
important factor. The subsequent fall in conductivity (cf. A., 
1901, ii, 493 ; 1905, ii, 247) may be due partly to the crystallisation 
of barium sulphate on account of the dissolution of the chloride, 
but the velocity of crystallisation is much greater than the rate of 
fall of conductivity and the latter is probably mainly due to the 
slow restoration of equilibrium between the complete and broken 
crystals. A. G. 

Supersaturated Solutions. 1. Mechanism of Separation 
of Salts from Su^rsaturated Solutions and the Formation of 
Bh3rthmic Precipitates in Gels. W. M. Fischer {Z, mmg. 
Chem,^ 1925, 145, 311 — 364). — li supersaturated solutions of salts 
with valency product 1 are inoculated and shaken, crystallisation 
occurs immediately for the smallest degree of supersaturation* 
When the valency product is greater than 1, there is an induction 
period for slightly supersaturated solutions, during which no crystal- 
lisation occurs. At a certain supersaturation, this period vanishes, 
and crystallisation occurs immediately after inoculation. Salts 
which shov^ an induction period possess, under the same conditions, 
a greater dissolution velocity than crystallisation velocity. The 
connexion between the length of the period (t) and the degree of 
supersaturation (x) is given by the relation a!;/\/Z=constant [although 
the author’s numerical resxilts and curves show that x decreases 
linearly with increase in VZ.— ^Abstb.]. The same relation, 
const., applies to Thythmie precipitation, which occurs only with 
those salts which show an induction period. In the presence of 
agar-agar, gelatin, and dyes, all sparingly soluble salts can he 
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obtained as rhythmic precipitates. In accordance with a new 
theory of rhythmic precipitation, based on the variation of the time 
of precipitation from supersaturated solutions, periodic precipitates 
of barium sulphate and strontium sulphate have been obtained. 
It is found that a relation exists between the length of the induction 
period for a given degree of supersaturation and the cube of the 
crystallisation velocity of the salt. The larger the period, the 
smaller is the cubic crystallisation velocity. L. L. B. 

Equilibrium between two Liquid Phases in the System 
Aniline-Acetic Acid-Water. E. Akgelescu and D. Motzoo 
{Bui Soc. Chhn. Bomdma, 1925, 7, 11 — 24).— A study of the effect 
of acetic acid on the mutual solubihties of aniline and water has 
shown that with certain constant proportions of acetic acid closed 
solubility curves are obtained having an upper and a lower critical 
temperature. The formation of these curves indicates that a readily 
hydrolysed aniline acetate is formed in the solution. A. R, P. 

Adsorption of Water from the Gas Phase on Plane Surfaces 
of Glass and Platinum. I. R. McHaffie and S. Lenher [J. 
CJiem. 8oc,^ 1925, 127, 1559—1572). — ^The adsorption of water on 
surfaces of glass and platinum has been studied by a new method 
in which a limited quantity of water was placed in an evacuated 
vessel of known dimensions, and the pressure measured at 
different temperatures. Above a certain temperature the pressure- 
temperature curve is linear, and the total number of water 
molecules present can be calculated. At lower temperatures, 
owing to adsorption, the pressure is less than the expected value, 
and the amount of water adsorbed can be calculated from the 
decrease in pressure. The adsorption and its accompanying free 
energy change are much greater on glass than on platinum. The 
thickness of the adsorbed film varies from 0 to 39 layers of mole- 
cules, according to the temperature and pressure. With platinum 
surfaces, this tmd of adsorption begins at a definite pressure, below 
which no measurable adsorption occurs. W, H.-R. 

Absorption of Hydrogen by Cerium, Lanthanum “ Misch- 
metaH,” and Cerium-lWagnesium Alloys. A. Sieverts and E, 
Roell {Z. anorg, Chem.y 1^25, 146, 149 — 165; cf. A., 1924, ii, 
185). — Using (1) impure cerium containing 95% of cerium and 
4% of other rare-earth metals, (2) a lanthanum mischmetall ’’ 
containing 10% of cerium, and, (3), cerium-magnesium alloys con- 
taining up to 12% of magnesium, the absorption of hydrogen has 
been studied at temperatures from 20® to 1200°. For hydrogen 
at atmospheric pressure, the temperature-absorption curves of 
cerium and lanthanum mischmetall ” follow one another closely 
and show a marked faU in absorption between 1100° and 1200°. 
At 1100®, saturation can only be reached by heating specimens 
previously saturated at a lower temperature or by immediately 
treating the molten metal with hydrogen. If at 1100° specimens 
are first treated with hydrogen at low pressure, they will not take 
up the full amount of hydrogen necessary for saturation if the 
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pressure is raised. Saturated specimens lose all their hydrogen on 
prolonged keeping in a vacuum; their pressure-absorption iso- 
therms show the general form previously described (Sieverts, Zoc. 
cit.), but are not satisfactorily reproducible. Unsaturated products 
do not lose all their hydrogen in a vacuum, and show normal 
absorption isotherms. The addition of 12% of magnesium only 
slightly lowers the absorptive power of cerium. These alloys are 
pyrophoric, but an alloy containing approximately 80% of cerium, 
11% of magnesium, and 6% of aluminium is stable in air. Hydro- 
gen from commercial compressed cylinders is absorbed less than 
electrolytic hydrogen, probably owing to the presence of organic 
sulphur compounds. W. H.-R. 

Absorption of Arsenic and Oxalic Acids by Certain Calcined 
Oxides. P. P. Kozakevitsch (J. Soc, Phys, GMm. Eusse Univ. 
Leningrad, 1^24:, 55 , 477 — 492). — ^j?he dependence of the composition 
of the precipitates formed by the interaction of various oxides 
with arsenic and oxalic acids on the concentration of the acid in 
the liquid phase has been investigated (cf. Cox, A., 1904, ii, 563; 
1906, ii, 757). T. H. P. 

Adsorption of Silver Salts by Silver Iodide. J. S. Beekley 
and H. S. Taylor (J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29 , 942 — ^954). — 
Investigations on the adsorption of various uni-univalent silver 
salts by silver iodide at 25® show that the order of decreasing 
adsorbability is : benzoate (1*4), acetate ( 8*2), nitrite (3*2), bromate 
(1*0), naphthalenesulphonate (4*8), benzenesulphonate (170), nitrate 
(I860), chlorate (100), ethylsulphate (1540), perchlorate (3240), The 
figures in parentheses denote the relative solubilities at 25°, the 
solubility of silver bromate, 0*0081 millimol. per g. of water, being 
taken as unity. Although there is no quantitative connexion 
between adsorbability and solubility, the less soluble salts are 
more strongly adsorbed than the more soluble salts. J. S. C. 

Adsorption and Schulze’s Law. H. B. Weiser (J. Physical 
Ghem,, 1925, 29 , 955 — ^965). — Schulze’s law is merely a qualitative 
rule. The view of Dhar and others (A., 1924, ii, 737), that ions 
with the lowest precipitating power are adsorbed the most and 
tnce versa, is disproved. The adsorption of barium ion during 
precipitation of arsenious sulphide sols has been determined from 
solutions of barium chloride and from mixtures of barium chloride 
with hydrogen chloride and the alkali metals. The adsorption of 
barium is reduced by the univalent ions in the order : hydrogen > 
potassium > sodium > lithium, which gives therefore the order in 
which these univalent ions are adsorbed. The same series is 
derived from the precipitation values, the salt containing the most 
readily adsorbed cation precipitating in lowest concentration. 
This method of determining relative adsorbabilities is of general 
application. The amounts of precipitating ion carried down on 
precipitation of a sol are determined by (i) adsorption by the 
electncaliy charged particles during neutralisation, (ii) adsorption 
by the neutral particles during agglomeration. The amounts of 
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(i) will, under comparable conditions, be eqidvalent, but those of 

(ii) will vary with the nature and concentration of the eleetrol}^. 

The adsorption values approach equivalence the less the adsorption 
capacity of the precipitated particles; thus the values are more 
nearly equivalent with arsenious sulphide sols than with hydroxide 
sols which have a large adsorption capacity. J. S. C. 

Capillarity and Wetting. K. Schultze {Kolloid-Z,, 1926/ 
37, 10—17 ; cf. this voL, ii, 287).— The height of capillary rise, 
the influence on the formation of solutions, and the wetting of 
capillaries of non-circular cross-section are discussed. E. M. C. 

Adsorption Activity and Surface Energy of Solids. B. 
jLjm (Z. physikal CUm„ 1925, 116 , 431-^37; cf. A., 1924, ii, 
663; PhysiTcal, Z., 1924, 25, 369). — ^Theoretical. Three different 
methods give the following values for the effective adsorbing surface 
of 1 g. of charcoal : 10®, 3*3x10®, 1*8x10® sq. cm. The heat of 
adsorption for the same mass of a particular gas on equal areas of 
quite different surfaces (charcoal, mica) is constant. The surface 
energy of an adsorbent is correlated with the heat of adsorption, 
the dielectric constant, and the thickness of the film of the adsorbed 
gas. * L. P. G. 

Theory of Adsorption and Partition. A. Prumkin (Z. 
physikah Chem,, 1925, 116 , 501 — ^503). — ^Theoretical. The work 
done in transferring a molecule of a member of an homologous 
series from one phase to another is a term of an arithmetical pro- 
gression; the partition coejBSicient is therefore a term of a geo- 
metrical progression. Consideration of the work done in trans- 
ferring CHg groups from the surface of solutions of fatty acids to the 
space above leads to the conclusions of Langmuir and of Adam 
(A., 1922, ii, 687) regarding the orientation of these substances. 

L. F. G. 

Simple Method of Testing Gibbs’ Theorem. A. Frumkin 
(Z. physikal, GJiem., 1925, 116 , 498 — 500). — ^A dilute solution, of 
known strength, of lauric acid in light petroleum was added drop 
by drop to a measured water surface until no further change of 
surface tension indicated the formation of a saturated adsorptioii 
layer. The water surface is saturated by 5*2x10“^® mol. of 
lauric acid per sq. cm., Gibbs’ equation giving 5*7 x 10"^^ mol./ctn,^ 

L. P. 6. 

Capillary Curves of Higher Fatty Acids and the Equation 
d State of the Surface Film. A. Frtjmkin (Z. physikal, Chem,, 
19^, 116 , 466 — 484). — ^The surface tensions of octoic, decoic, and 
liii9:iric acids were measured by Wilhehny’s method ; the results are 
graphically. The difference between the form of the 
cnrvea f or th^e acids and of those for the lower fatty acids is 
ascribe to the occurrence of attractive forces and of condensation 
phenomeiia in the adsorbed film (cf. Adam, A., 1921, ii, 488; 1922, 
ii, 687; 1923, ii, 539; this voL, ii, 196; Proc, R(yy, ;8oc., 1922, A, 
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101, 452), ^.e., the adsorbed films approximate in their behaviour 
to the unimoleoular films which the insoluble fatty acids form on a 
water surface. By the introduction of a term which corrects for the 
mutual attraction of the adsorbed molecules, Szyzskovski’s equation 
is modified to a form which gives fair agreement with the observed 
data. A comprehensive theory must allow, however, for the 
formation of molecular aggregates. L. F. G. 

Effect of Sodium Hydroxide on the Surface Tension of a 
Solution of Sodium Nonoate. W. D. Habkiks and G. L. Clark 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1854 — 1856). — ^The surface tension 
of O-lA-sodium nonoate at 20®, 20*2 dynes/cm., is increased to 
48*8 dynes/cm. in presence of 0*008iV'-sodium hydroxide, further 
addition of base causing a linear decrease. The results indicate 
that the extremely low surface tension of sodium nonoate solutions 
is due to a surface film of the salt together with nonoic acid formed 
by its hydrolysis. The amount of colloid present in these solutions 
is by no means negligible (cf. McBain and Martin, T., 1914, 105, 967), 
and the state of the colloid is dependent on the hydroxyl-ion con- 
centration of the solution. J. S. C. 

Surface Tension of Gelatin Solutions of Different Hydrogen- 
ion Concentration. L. be Caro (AUi B. Accad, Lincei, 1925, 
[vi], 1, 729 — ^733). — Surface tension measurements of 2% gelatin 
solutions with varying hydrogen-ion concentrations have been made 
at 30® by the stalagmometrio method. These solutions behave like 
those of other proteins. With increasing hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, the surface tension rises to a maximum between 8 and 9, 
falls then to a mi n i m um at about ps 4*5, and finally, in acid solu- 
tions, passes through a second maximum at pu 3, which is lower than 
that occurring in alkaline solutions. 

The author accepts the explanation advanced by Bottazzi and 
d^Agostino (A., 1913, ii, 115), according to which the protein lowers 
the surface tension of the solvent most when it is present in non- 
dissociated form. F. G. T. 

Suifece Concentration of Casein, Crystalline Egg-albumin, 
and Crystalline Haemcglobin. J. M. J ohun {J. Phymal Chem.^ 
1925, 897 — ^913). — ^The changes of surface tension with time 

of aqueous solutions of casein, egg-albrunin, oxyhaemoglobin, 
reduced haemoglobin, and hsemoglobin-carbon monoxide and the 
influence of the addition of acid and alkali on the surface tensions 
of the first two substances have been investigated at 25® by the 
capillary rise method. The surface tension decreases with time 
according to the author’s equation (this vol., ii, 388), the behaviour 
of alkalme solutions of egg-albumin bemg exceptional in that 
periodicity is observed. J. S. 0. 

Adsorption of the Phosphoproteins of Yeast by Various 
Adsorbents and tbe Elution of ^e Adsorbates, A. Fobor and 
E. ScHONEELB {Kolhid-Z., 1925, 37, 37 — 40).— The phospho- 
protein of macerated yeast is readily adsorbed by aluminium and 
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ferric hydroxides and to a less extent by kaolin. The adsorption 
results in a loosening of the combination between phosphoric acid 
and the protein. The phosphoprotein precipitated by acid from 
macerated yeast gives up small quantities of phosphoric acid on 
treatment with ammonia. The elution with ammonia of the kaolin 
adsorbate liberates a considerable amount of phosphoric acid. A 
second eluate with ammonia of the aluminium hydroxide adsorbate 
gives a greater quantity of phosphoric acid than does the first, 
whilst in the case of the ferric hydroxide absorbate traces only 
are obtained. E. M. C. 

Adsorption and Heterogeneous Catalysis. I. E. V. 

AI/Ekseevski (J. 8oc. PJiys. Chim. Bmse Univ. Leningrad, 1924, 
55, 403 — 433). — ^Animal charcoal which has been heated and 
subsequently cooled in a desiccator acts as an extremely active 
adsorbent towards gases and vapours and retains its properties 
unchanged for a long period. The adsorption of a vapour is greatly 
accelerated if air saturated with the vapour is passed over the 
adsorbent. The results obtained with a large number of liquid 
organic compounds of various types show that the absorption 
does not depend on the physical constants, but is influenced greatly 
by the chemical nature of the compounds. Adsorption of acetylene, 
ethylene, isobutylene, alcohol, and benzene by catalysts such as 
floridin, alumina, powdered glass, kaolin, etc., is much less pro- 
nounced than by animal charcoal. The influence of charcoal on 
the reaction between ethylene and chlorine, and on various syntheses 
in which acetylene participates, has been investigated. T. H. P. 

Hydration and Solution. H. A. Taylor (J. Physical Chem., 
1925, 29, 995 — 1003). — ^The present position of the hydrate theory 
is reviewed and various criticisms are offered. From a study of 
the partition ratio of hydrochloric acid between benzene and 
aqueous solutions of various neutral salts and of glycerol, it is 
concluded that these aqueous solutions behave like pure water, 
there being no difference between combined and free water. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a study of the effect of sodium and 
potassium chlorides at N concentration on the partial pressure of 
hydrogen chloride over its concentrated aqueous solutions. 

J. S. C. 

Mojecular Weight and Solution. W. D. Bajtcboft ( J. 
Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 966 — 972). — ^A consideration of the 
similarities and dissimilarities between true and colloidal solutions. 

J. S. C. 

EbuUioscopic Measurements in Mixed Solvents. B. H. 
CABaaoLL, 6. K. Hollefson, and J. H. Mathews (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 47, 1791 — 1799). — ^An apparatus for ebullioseopic 
measurements capable of an accuracy of 1% is described. The 
values obtained for the change in b. p. of a binary liquid mixture 
on addition of a non-volatile solute are in fairly satisfactory agree- 
ment with those calculated from the equation of Lewis (A., 1906, 

J.S.C, 
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Efect of a Non«volatile Solute on the Partial Pressures of 
Liquid Mixtures at the B. P. B. H. Carroll, G. K. Bollbpson, 
and J. H. Mathews (J. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1925, 47 , 1785 — 1791). — 
Quantitative measurements of the changes in partial pressure 
produced by addition of a non-volatile solute to various binary 
liquid mixtures at the b. p. show that the diminution of the partial 
pressure of that component in which the added substance is more 
soluble is greater than that exhibited by the second component. 

J. s. a 

Nature of Soap in Alcohol. W. A. Patrick, W. L. Hylen, 
and E. F. Milan (J, Physical Chem., 1925, 29 , 1004 — 1008). — 
Determinations of the b. p. of anhydrous and moist alcoholic 
solutions of sodium oleate over the concentration range 0*005 — 
0*15ilf show that the soap is considerably ionised in dilute solution 
at the b. p. J. S. C. 

Composition of a Constant-boiling Solution of Hydrogen 
Bromide in Water. D. T. Ewing and H. A. Shaddijck (/. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47 , 1901 — 1904). — ^The constant-boiling 
mixture of hydrogen bromide and water at 760 mm. contains 
47*795% of the former, showing that the distillate is not HBr,5HoO 
(47*381% HBr), as reported by Calm (Ber., 1879, 12 , 613). The 
figure is higher than that recently determined by Carrier© and 
Cerveau (A., 1923, ii, 555, 47*5% H&). The constant-boiling tem- 
perature is about 125®. The distillate is S-OOOlA'^i,. J. S. C, 

Internal Friction of Aqueous Sulphate Solutions. H. 

Grttnert {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 145 , 394 — 396). — ^Measurements of 
the viscosities of ammonium sulphate, sulphuric acid, and am- 
monium hydrogen sulphate solutions show that the formation of 
the acid salt is accompanied by an increase of the internal friction. 

L. L. B. 

Viscosity of Acetic Acid Solutions. N. de Kolossovski 
(/, Chim. Phys., 1925, 22, 321 — 324). — ^The viscosities of approxim- 
ately 10% acetic acid solutions have been measured between 11® 
and 30®. The results confirm those, of Davis and Jones (A., 1915, 
ii, 423), but disagree with Wijkander’s figures. Re-calculation of 
the apparent molecular heat of acetic acid in solution gives a mean 
value of 41, the observed value being 37. Acetic acid, therefore, is 
not hydrated in solution, S. K. T. 

Diffusion of Water through Collodion Membranes between 
Solutions of Mixed Electrolytes. E. F. Abolph (J. Biol. Chem., 
1925, 64 , 329—368). — The division of water through a collodion 
membrane, either untreated or saturated with gelatin, is not 
affected by the presence of a non-electrol 3 rte in one of the solutions 
separated by the membrane; in the case of plain collodion mem- 
branes the effect of electrol;^es is small except that multivalent 
anions increase the rate markedly. With membranes treated with 
gelatin, the rate of diffusion is much greater in all cases ; the magni- 
tude of the effect increases with the valency of the ions, but the 
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predominating influence is exerted by those ions of which the 
electiical charge is opposite to that of the protein in the membrane. 
In the case of mixed electrolytes, some ions tend to depress the 
action of others, and the. tiltimate rate of diflusion is determined 
by the relation between the concentration of “ depressing cations 
and that of effective anions. The depressing influence of such a salt 
as sodium chloride on the effect of {e.g.) potassium ferrocyanide is 
still greater when the two electrolytes are on different sides of the 
membrane than when they are on the same side, with pure water 
on the other. It is considered that, within the range of variation 
of concentrations of biological fluids, the effect of the ions in them- 
selves is not sufficient to account for water transport across cell- 
membranes. C. E. H. 

Ionic Antagonism. E. Mikakami {Biochem. Z,, 1925, 158, 
306 — 318). — ^If the chlorides of various imi- and di- valent radicals 
are added to soap solutions, there is a marked change in the surface 
tension. The physiologically antagonistic sodium chloride and 
calcium chloride exhibit no antagonistic action when added together 
to a soap solution, whereas lithium and magnesium or lithium 
and barium show marked antagonism. The relatively coarse- 
grained structure which is brought about in soap solutions by the 
addition of a univalent cation, particularly lithium, is changed 
by very small quantities of calcium or, better, magnesium into a 
me-grained structure. This latter state of division can only be 
achieved by the addition of a definite quantity of magnesium or 
similar ions, not by diminishing the lithium content without 
addition of magnesium. H. D. K. 

Colloidal Bismuth. A. Gutbiee and T. KIautter (Z. anorg. 
Chem.y 1925, 1^, 166 — 178; of. Meyer, A., 1903, ii, 285). — One 
part of a 10% solution of bismuth nitrate in 88 — 90% glycerol is 
treated with 36 parts of 0*45% aqueous gum-arabic, the mixture 
reduced with 5 parts of 1% aqueous sodium hyposulphite solution, 
and the whole quickly diluted with 60 parts of water ; the resulting 
colloidal solution is filtered and on careful evaporation a black, 
metallic residue is obtained which dissolves completely in water 
to foim a colloidal solution. The particles migrate to the anode 
in CSoehn's apparatus. The black residue contains 18% of bismuth 
and about 1% of sulphur, which is present as colloidal sulphur 
¥md not as sxdphide. Gelatin and extract of “ Tubera Salop ” are 
less ^tisfactory protective agents for the preparation of colloidal 
bismuth, which is unstable if prepared by reduction without such 
an^nt. W.H.-R. 

Pr^pMation of Colloidal Ferric Hydroxide Solutions by 
Oxidation of Ferrous Hydr<^en Carbonate. N. N. Gavrilot 
{SeSknS^Z.^ 1925, 37, 46— The oxidation of ferrous hydrogen 
oa^^bcnate by means of air yields only a precipitate of ferric hydr* 
oxide, wMph not ]^ptased in presence of small amounts of hydros 
cUiRic amd or fecric chloride. With larger quantities of ferric 
chloride, colloidal ferric hydroxide is formed, but only from the 
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added ferric chloride. Hydrogen peroxide gives a white pre- 
cipitate with ferrous hydrogen carbonate, but in the presence of 
ferric chloride or hydrochloric acid a colloidal solution of ferric 
hydroxide is rapidly formed. The minimum amount of ferric 
chloride necessary for peptisation in the oxidation of ferrous 
hydrogen carbonate is about 7 % of the total iron. E. M. C. 

Technical Preparation of Colloidal Ferric Hydroxide 
Solutions. G. STADinHov and N. Gavrilov {Eolloid-Z,, 1925, 
37, 40 — 46). — CoUoidal ferric hydroxide solution for use as a 
coagulator in the drying of peat can be prepared by the oxidation 
of solutions of ferrous hydrogen carbonate by means of chlorine 
water or hypochlorous acid. The necessary concentration (0*04% 
of ferrous iron) can be obtained on a commercial scale by the 
treatment of iron turnings with water and a current of flue gas. 
A progressive diminution in concentration occurs on repeated 
treatment with mixtures of air and carbon dioxide when the carbon 
dioxide content is greater than one-half. [Of. B., 1925, 711.] 

E. M. C. 

Silicic Acid Sol. H. R. Krtjyt and J. Postma (Rec. trm, 
chim.^ 1925, 44, 765 — ^789). — Changes in the viscosity and 
values of a silica sol with time and length of dialysis have been 
determined and correlated, and the effects produced by the addition 
of various electrolytes investigated. The sols were prepared by 
pouring a solution of sodium silicate into 20% hydrochloric acid 
and dialysing and were foimd by cataphoresis measurements to be 
negatively charged. Poiseuille’s law holds good and the sols 
are more stable at the ordinary than at higher temperatures. By 
adding a solution of 50 g. of sodium silicate in 200 c.c, of water to 
70 c.c. of acid, sols are obtained for which ^h= 4:*5 and the viscosity 
of which increases with time ; on the other hand, by using a solu- 
tion of 50 g. of sodium silicate in 150 c.c. of water, the ps, value 
is >6 and the viscosity of these sols decreases with time, the latter 
phenomenon being due to the occlusion of sodium silicate from 
the more concentrated solution. The addition of hydrochloric 
acid to the latter sols in quantities sufficient to reduce the pa value 
to 4*5 or less converts these into sols of increasing viscosity, whilst 
the addition of sodium hydroxide or silicate solutions to sols of the 
first t 3 rpe causes an initial increase in viscosity on account of the 
greater electroviscous effect due to the greater negative charge, 
and then converts them into sols of decreasing viscosity. Addition 
of hydrochloric acid or salt solutions to a sol of increasing viscosity 
first removes the negative charge and hence lowers the initial 
relative viscosity due to the r^oval of the electroviscous effect, 
whilst on fether addition the sol becomes positively charged and 
the viscosity rapidly increases with final gelation or flocculation. 
The initial viscosity is considerably lowered by the addition of 
50% of water to the sols, but on account of the dilution, changes 
in the viscosity of such sols are extremely small. Addition of 
alcohol to the sols also causes an initial decrease in the viscosity, 
but in this case the viscosity continues to decrease due to the 

VOL. cxxvin, ii. 31 
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slight dehydrating action of the alcohol. The action of hydro- 
chloric acid, barium chloride, and aluminiiim chloride in producing 
flocculation of the sols is not the same. The sols take up hydro^] 
and chlorine ions, the disappearance of the former on the addition 
of sodium hydroxide or silicate to the sol being established by 
determinations. The larger the number of hydroxyl ions added 
to the sol, the more sodium chloride but the less barium chloride 
is necessary to cause gelation \ no explanation of this phenomenon 
is at present forthcoming. J. W. B. 

Elasticity of Amjmonium Oleate Solutions and the Variable 
Viscosity of TVo-phase Systems. E. Hatsohek (Kolloid-Z., 
1925, 37, 25 — ^26). — ^The elasticity of ammonium oleate is readily 
demonstrated. After being rotated, the solution comes to rest by 
moving in a direction opposite to that of the rotation. The effect is 
shovm by solutions as dilute as N 114:0 with a relative viscosity of 
1-08. A variation of viscosity with the shear-gradient is found 
with coarse suspensions as weU as with emulsoid sols and may be 
accounted for by postulating a labile sheath of rigid liquid around 
the particles, the thickness of the sheath dependmg on the shear- 
gradient. E. M. C. 

Elasticity of Gelatin in Relation to ph and Swelling. Gr. W. 
ScABTH (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 1009-1021). — ^The elastic 
properties of gelatin gels in their dependence on the value have 
been examined. The reciprocal of the extension — ^the resistance to 
stretch^ — ^has a mirumum value at p^ 4*7 and maxima at p^ 3 and 
Ph 11a the alkali maximum being the higher. Young’s modulus 
for isotropic gelatin varies but slightly between pa 4*7 and 11. 
Lanthanum nitrate has the same general effect on gelatin at a p^ 
of 4-7 as is produced by the addition of acid or alkali to isoelectric 
gelatin. Volume and resistance to stretch increase up to a con- 
centration of salt 10"^ — lO'^M, and then decrease. The modulus 
of elasticity remains constant until fairly high salt concentrations 
are reached, and then decreases. Variation in pn of the surrounding 
medium affects the elasticity of gelatin in three ways; (1) directly 
through combination or by adsorption with the reagent, acids 
reducing the elasticity whilst alkalis in low concentration cause a 
slight increase and at high concentration a decrease, (ii) by modi- 
fication of imbibition resulting from such combination, swelling 
increasmg the total resistance to stretch and maintaining the 
modulus of elasticity constant in spite of dilution, (iii) by causing 
stoctural chaises entailing a loss of elasticity. Changes (i) and 
(ii) reversible, whilst (iii) is partly reversible. Thecaies of 
swdQing and of protoplasmic contraction are discussed. J. S. C. 

Collmd Paltration. L. Zakabias {KoUoii^Z,, 1925, 37, 50 — 58). 
—1^ author has studied the relation between the solid support 
arNi tte semi-solid membrane in uitara^filters of eollo^on supported 
on porcela^ In fi2.tration throu^ unglazed porcelain 

alone, a cra^eiable resfe is ofifeed by air within the capil- 
laries ; the rate of filtration irises to a and rapidly falls^ 
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Evacuation of the plate and the use of air-free water doubles the 
rate of jfiltration. For plates of unglazed porcelain of different 
porosities there is a close proportionality between the rates of 
filtration before and after treatment with a constant collodion 
solution. The rate of filtration through plates treated repeatedly 
with collodion is inversely proportional to the number of treat- 
ments. Increase of pressure increases the permeability as well 
as the rate of filtration for both hydrophilic and hydrophobic 
colloids, although there is no simple relationship between perme- 
ability and rate of filtration. Increase of pore size by swelling 
of the membrane does not necessarily increase the rate of filtration 
on account of the compensating effect of the increase in length 
of the capillaries. A colloid fiOiter with a semi-solid membrane 
is regarded as an adsorption sieve, capable of swelling, but swelling 
is not an essential feature of a colloid fiOlter since a porcelain plate 
stopped by barium sulphate forms a dense filter. E. M. 0. 

Swelling. I. Swelling of Agar-agar Gels as a Function 
of Water Content before Swelling. B. L. Clarke (J. Armr, 
Chem, Soc.^ 1925, 47, 1954 — 1958). — ^The percentage swelling of 
agar-agar gels in water increases rapidly from about 800% when 
the gel contains so little water that none is extracted by drying 
over phosphorus pentoxide, to 3903% when the gel contains 
0*313 g. of water per g. of agar. Further increase in water content 
occasions a sharp fall in swelling power, to a water content of 
0*554 g. per g. of agar, the swelling power thereafter diminishing 
much more slowly with increase in water content of the original 
gel. Freshly-cast agar-agar gels are opaque, and on drying in 
thin plates, become transparent sharply at a water content of 
0*554 g. per g, of agar, probably indicatn^ a charge of phase at 
the point at which the swelling power commences to increase 
rapidly with decreasing water content, although no corresponding 
discontinuity is exhibited by the vapour pressure isotherm (cf. 
Katz, A., 1917, ii, 245). The above results afford an explanation 
of the loss of swelling power of agar-agar gels on storage. F. G. W. 

New Pattern Formed by Coloured Salts in Solid Gels. 
E. R. Riegbl and L. Widgoef (J, Physical Ohem., 1925, 29, 872 — 
874).-— Copper ferrocyanide formed by diffusion of copper sulphate 
in 1—5% aqueous solution into a gelatin cake conjoining 0*05 — 
0*2% of potassium ferrocyanide, is not evenly distributed through- 
out the cake but is concentrated into dark red zones separated by 
clear spaces. Lead chromate formed in a similar way from 0-1% 
potassium chromate in gelatin and 5% lead nitrate solution gave 
both the zone pattern and rh 3 rthmic banding. The formation of 
clear zones reaching to the comers when the edges are sharp 
indicates that the entering soluble salt travels in straight lines 
perpendicular to the walls of the cake. F. 6. S. 

Protectioii of Colloidal Solutions by the Addition of Electro- 
lytes in Quantities Insufficient to produce Flocculation- 
A. Boutabio and (Mlle.) G. Peereaxj {Eev. gen. Colloid^ 1925, 
3, 129 — 136, 167 — 176 ). — The stability of sols of gamboge, resifi- 

81—2 
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mastic, and arsenic trisulpliide lias been studied in the presence of 
varying amounts of electrolytes. The rate of flocculation of sols 
containing a given electrolyte has, in particular, been examined 
when larger quantities of the same electrolyte are added. Differ- 
ences are shown to exist according to the period of time that has 
elapsed between the preparation of the sols and the time of the 
measurement. Sols which originally contained some electrolyte 
flocculate more slowly than those which were practically free from 
electrolyte. When the amount of electrolyte is increased the 
degree of protection at first increases, but further increase in the 
amount of electrolyte diininishes the protection. Especially inter- 
esting results are obtained with ammonium and lithium salts. 
The behaviour of the sols towards electrolytes other than those 
used in their preparation shows that the presence of lithium chloride 
protects arsenious sulphide sol from flocculation by potassium, 
magnesium, barium, and ammonium chlorides, whilst the floccul- 
ation is accelerated by cadmium and aluminium chlorides. 

C. I. B. V. 

2ja£Luence of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Protective 
Action of Gelatin on Zsigmondy’s Standard Gold Sol. H. V. 

Tartar and J. E. Lobah {J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 792 — 
798). — ^The protective action of gelatin on Zsigmondy’s standard 
gold sol has been measured in the presence of acetic, oxalic, hydro- 
chloric, and phosphoric acids. The concentration of hydrogen ion 
has little effect on the protective action over the range 8 to 5, 
but below a ps of approximately 4*7 the protective action decreases 
very rapidly with increase of hy^ogen-ion concentration. F. G. S. 

Studies in Emulsions. W. Seifriz (J. Physical Ohem., 1925, 
834 — 841). — ^The effect of hydrogen and barium chlorides and 
sodium and barium hydroxides on oUve oil emulsions stabilised by 
various emulsifying agents has been studied. Eeversal of ]>hase"s 
takes place with hydrochloric acid and frequently with barium 
chloride at a ps of 7-2, but the main factor causing reversal cannot 
be ascribed to the hydrogen-ion concentration, for sodium and 
barium hydroxides may cause reversal in opposite directions and 
highly alkaline oil-in-water emulsions may be reversed by barium 
chloride. The effect of the phase volume ratio on the type, texture, 
and stability (cf, Eobertson, A., 1910, ii, 697) is described using 
refined petroleum oils and aqueous casein. Eeversal frequently 
occurs on keeping. The behaviour of vegetable oils (cf. Seifriz, 
A,, 1924, i, 127) is compared with that of petroleum oUs. All 
the Water-in-oil emulsions of the vegetable oils are readily reversible 
by sodium hydroxide into stable oil-in-water systems, and may 
be reconverted into the former by barium chloride or barium 
' hydroxide. p. Q. S. 

SenmUsB^on of Ckmgo-red by Globulin. G. Ettisch and H. 
EusroB (XofiWd-Z., 1925, 37, 26-^31).— The sensitisation of Congo- 
red towards flocculation by salts which is produced by the addition 
of globulin, as bb^rved by Brossa (A., 1923, i, 397) but not by 
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Becker {Z. Immun. Th&ra'p,, 1924, 41, 378), depends on tke reaction 
and salt content of the two systems. Congo-red should be used 
immediately after dialysis, since on exposure to air it takes up 
carbon dioxide, and becomes acid, turbid, and more deeply coloured. 
The reaction and conductivity of globulin suspensions remain 
constant only for 3 days. Bute Congo-red does not peptise globulin 
suspensions. The peptisation of globulin and Congo-red by acid, 
alkali, or salts is independent. Globulin may be peptised by acid 
at about 4*0 without causing any colour change of Congo-red. 
There is no affinity between the micelles of globulin and of Congo- 
red, and the formation of a turbidity in a Congo-red-globidin 
mixture is a true protein flocculation. The sensitising action of 
lecithin towards Congo-red (cf. Beck, this voL, ii, 527) is similarly 
explained. E. M. C. 

Theory of liesegang Ring Formation. N. R. Dhar and 
A. C. Ch^tterji {Kolloid’Z,, 1925, 37, 2—9 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 627 ; 
1924, ii, 158). — ^Further evidence is advanced in support of the theory 
that Liesegang rings are formed by the coagulation of a peptised 
sol and the adsorption of the same material from adjacent layers. 
Two types of ring structure are recognised, according as the pre- 
cipitate layer is followed by a region free from precipitate or one 
which contains the peptised sol. Mercuric iodide, cadmium sulphide, 
antimony sulphide, and silver sulphide form the second type of 
structure, and it is shown that the corresponding sols are not 
adsorbed by the solid precipitate as is the case for substances 
giving the &st type of ring structure. E. M. C. 

Molecular Attraction and the Equation of State. K. K. 
Jabvinen {Z. 'physikal. Chem,, 1925, 116, 420 — 430; cf. ibid., 1920, 
98, 367). — ^Theoretical. L. F. G. 

Chemical Theory of Corresponding States. G. Boitabd 
( J. Ohim. phys., 1925, 22, 349 — ^352). — Theoretical. In the reduced 
general equation of state, F{7r, 0, a, p, . . .) = 0, the theorem of 

eoiresponding states can only hold for fluids for which the para- 
meters a, p, . . . are constant. The latter characterise the chemical 
type of the fluids, and it is shown that the reduced vapour pressure, 
TT, the reduced molecular volume of vapour, and of fluid, the 
reduced heat of vaporisation, X(= Lj'PcV^, and the reduced entropy, 
cr(== X/^}, are functions of them. Thus, at a given reduced temper- 
ature, B, TT, <j>Q, and X are constant for the different members of a 
chemical family. It is also shown that the change of entropy accom- 
panying evaporation is constant for aU fluids of the same chemical 
fandly at corresponding temperatures. S. K, T. 

Molecular Interaction in the Liquid State. G. IST. Antonov 
{Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 265—289; cf. A., 1918, ii, 437).— The 
previous theory of moleciilar complexity in the liquid state is 
extended from hquid-liquid to liquid-gas systems, by assuming that 
the process of formation of liquids is due to the formation of 
associated molecules, and that the molecules forming the gaseous 
X^hase penetrate the liquid phase without suffering any substantial 
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change of concentration. The empirical law obtained by the 
author (A., 1924, ii, 829) for the variation with temperature of the 
difference between the densities of the liquid and vapour phases of 
a substance is deduced from the above assumptions, since the differ- 
ence of the densities then represents the concentration of the 
associated molecules. The relation becomes where 

A, jB, and X are constants, T is the temperature reckoned from the 
critical temperature downwards, and S the difference of density. 
Experimental data show that the h-T curve for ethyl acetate is dis- 
continuous, and consists of several portions, each satisfying the 
above equation, with different constants for each portion. IVom 
the similar behaviour of propyl alcohol and hexamethylene, it is 
suggested that this is a general law for all liquids, and that the 
molecular clustering which is assumed in the liquid state takes place 
according to the law of multiple proportions. Some liquids undergo 
between their m. p. and the critical temperature a greater 
number of such changes than other liquids. The relation between 
temperature and latent heat of evaporation, surface tension, and 
viscosity is investigated, and it is shown that these curves also are 
discontinuous, breaks occurring at the same temperatures in the 
different curves for the same liquid. Each portion of the curves for 
density and latent heat of evaporation satisfies the above equation, 
which is general for normal and associated liquids, and holds good 
for all ranges of temperature . Each portion of the curves for surface 
tension (a) and viscosity (??) is represented by^ the equation 
or Discontinuity is an intrinsic character- 

istic of liquids, and it is probable that definite molecular changes 
occur in the several intervals of temperature. F. G. T. 

Parameters Depending on Temperature in Statistics : 
the Debye Theory of Electrolytes. P. Gross and 0. Halpeen 
{Pkyaikal. Z,, 1925, 26, 403—407 ; cf. A., 1923, ii, 459, 724; 1924, 
ii, 386; this voL, ii, 171, 513). — ^Theoretical. A mathematical 
analysis of temperature effects, the results being applied to the 
Debye-Hiickel theory of strong electrolytes. The variation of the 
dielectric constant with the temperature is considered in reference 
to the calculated and observed heats of dilution. Within the range 
imposed by its assumptions the Debye theory is regarded as valid. 

K A. M. 

Derivation of the Fundamental Equation from the Law of 
Mass Action for Condensed and Heterogeneous Systems. 
J. J, VAS Laae and E. Loeei^z (2. anorg. Chem,, 1925, 145, 239 — 
250). — ^A mathematical development of the equOibriuna equation 
derfyed by Lorenz {cf. A., 1924, ii, 761) on the basis of the law of 
mass a<^on, the vapour-pressure theory of van Iiaar, and the 
conception of thermodynamic potentials. The equation is applied 
fipt to the case of ideal gases, and an equation is obtained which 
gives the potentials of the components of an ideal gas mixture. 
Similar considerations are also appH^ to van dar Waals ■ equation of 
state. L. L. B. 
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Third Law of Thermod 3 rnamics and Calculation of 
Entropies. T* J. Webb {/. Physical Chem.y 1925, 29 , 816 — 833). — 
The entropy of cadmium chloride hydrate has been calculated on 
the assumption of the validity of the third law from the energetics 
of its formation from silver, lead, or mercurous chlorides, cadmium, 
and water. The values agree within the limit of e:^rimental error, 
as do the values of the entropy of cadmium iodide obtained in a 
similar manner. Direct calorimetric measurements of the total 
energy change of a chemical reaction is often more accurate than its 
calculation from the free energy and the temperature coefficient of 
the free energy. A calorimetric determination of the heat of form- 
ation of solid silver iodide from solid silver and solid iodine has been 
made and the value 14,975db^ cal. obtained. This leads, on the 
assumption of the third law, to a value of 13*95 for the entropy of 
iodine as compared with 14*24 from a study of the formation of 
zinc iodide, and 13*95 obtained from the specific heat data of Lange 
(cf. this voL, ii, 96). The heat of formation of silver bromide has 
been determined and its entropy at 25® calculated by two methods. 

F. G. S. 

Free Energy of Dilution and the Activity of the Ions in 
A4|ueous Solutions of Barium Chloride. J. N. Peaboe and 
E. W. Gelbach (/. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29 , 1023 — 1030). — ^The 
E,M.F, of concentration cells containing barium chloride, with and 
without ion-transference, have been measured with an accuracy of 
±0*05 mv. The transference numbers of the barium and chloride 
ions and the free energy and heat content decrease attending the 
transfer of 1 mol. of barium chloride from concentration c to a con- 
centration O-IOM have been calculated. The activity coefficients 
derived from the data are in close agreement with those 

from f. p. data. J. S. C. 

Dissociation Constants of Selenious Acids. J. S. Wnxcox 
and E. B. R. Peideaiix {/. CAem. jSoc^, 1925, 127 , 1543 — 1546). — 
Measured volume of standard sodium hydroxide solution were 
added to 20 c.c. of a 0*05 Jf-soiution of selenious acid in the 
presence of a suitable indicator. The colours were matched by 
the addition of the same alkali to 20 c.c. of the B,D.H. “ universal 
indicator containing the same number of drops of indicator. The 
hydrogen-ion concentrations were thus obtained, from which the 
first and second dissociation constants of selenious acid were calcu- 
lated as ^“^=4*0x10"^ and A'2=0*87 X 10'®. The first end-point 
gives accurate titrations with p-nitrophenol as indicator ; cochineal, 
lacmoid, and resazurin should also be suitable. The second end- 
point is not so sharp, but fair results are obtained with thymol- 
jiithalein (to a full blue). W. H.-R. 

Ionisation of Weak Elecfroly^s in Water-Alcohol Solutions. 
II. Relations h^ween Chemical Constitution and Alcohol 
Sensitivity of Acids and Bas^. M Miztjtaio: (Z. 

Chem.y 1926, 116, 350-— 358; cf. this voL, ii, 793).— Data doir^ 
spending with those previously obtained for other substances 
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given for dilute solutions of formic, butyric, and isovaleric acids, 
methylamine, dimethylamine, trimethylamine, ethylamine, aniline, 
methylaniline, dimethyla n iU n e, o- and w-toluidine, and pyridine. 
New data for ammonia are given. The effect of alcohol on the 
ionisation of the aliphatic aci^ increases with the length of carbon 
chain. Benzoic acid behaves similarly to isovaleric acid. The 
introduction of a hydroxyl group (i.e., to form lactic or salicylic 
acid) decreases the sensitivity of aci<k to alcohol. All the bases are 
less affected by alcohol than are the acids. Ammonia is the least 
affected, but substitution of hydrogen by methyl groups greatly 
increases the sensitivity. Similarly, the toluidines and the methyl- 
anilines are more sensitive than aniline, which is very nearly as 
insensitive as ammo3Qia. L. P. G. 

Ionisation of two Electrolytes in Alcohol-Water Mixtures ; 
Influence of Environment on Ionisation. P. Bradley and 
W. a McC. Lewis (J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 782— 791).— The 
ionisation of salicylic and of cyanoacetic acids, at dilutions of 8 to 
1024 litres, has been examined in alcohol-water mixtures containing 
0 — lOO^o of alcohol. A s%ht decrease of the ionisation constant 
was observed as the dilution was increased. The formula, £’= 

been deduced, where K is the 
ionisation constant, D the dielectric constant of the medium, 
the equilibrium constant of the reaction HA+^H20=HA,7iH20, 
and ibg are the velocity coefficients for the ionisation and recom- 
bination of the ions, respectively, is the critical increment of 
ionisation in a medium of unit dielectric capacity, identified with the 
electrostatic work of separation of the ions, and ^q' the sum of the 
critical increments of the ions, identified with the work necessary to 
remove the solvent molecules with which the ions are hydrated. 
The values of the constants and were found by 

usmg two experimentally determined values of K for different solvent 
natures, and the value of was found by trial to be 2. The ionis- 
ation constants calculated from the dielectric constants and the 
above data are in good agreement with the observed results. The 
critical increment of ionisation deduced for a medium of unit dielectric 
capacity is of the same order as that of the ionisation of other com- 
pounds ia the gaseous state. p. G. S. 

Birectiou of Spontaneous Crystallisations and. Chexmcal 
Tr^formations. N. V. Takgov (/. ^foc. Phys. GUm, Eusse 
Univ. Leningrad^ 1924, 55, 342 — ^367). — further discussion of this 
subject (cf. A., 1917, ii, 367). T. H. P. 

Singular Points in Chemical Diagrams. N. S. Kurnakov 
{Z. an4)rg. Obem^y 1925, 146, 69 — 102). — A theoretical discussion of 
oeriam features exhibited by equilibrium diagrams. W. H.-R. 

Singular Points in Chemical Diagrams. N. S. Kubitakov 
{Ann, Inst. Amd. Fhysico-CUm. Leningrad, 1924, 2, 219—254).— 
A of the subject, p. 
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Equilibriiim Pressures of Hydrates of Gases. G. Tamsiahh 
and G. J. R, K3 bige {Z. anorg. Ohem.^ 1925, 146, 179 — 195). — The 
systems^ sulphur dioxide-water, chloroform-water, and carbon 
dioxide-water have been investigated by measurements of vapour 
pressure and of f . p. at high pressures and low temperatures . Sulphur 
dioxide forms a single hydrate, SOgjOHgO, which forms a eutectic 
with ice at —2*6''. The dissociation pressures of this hydrate and 
the influence of pressure on the m. p. and eutectic temperatures 
have been determined. Chloroform forms a single hydrate con- 
taining less water than corresponds with the formula CHClgjISHgO 
given by Chancel and Parmentier (A., 1885, 363). Carbon dioxide 
forms a hydrate, C02,6H20, for which the dissociation pressures 
have been determined from —20° to 43°. The gas hydrates 
C02,6H20, NgOjOHaO, Kr35H20, and A, (5 — 6)H20 form a group 
for which the logarithmic dissociation pressure-temperature curves 
are nearly paraUel. . A second group is formed by the hydrates 
Br2,10B[20, Cl2,8H20, and S02,6H20, for which the curves are 
parallel but of diflerent slope compared with the first group. 

W. H.-R. 

System Sodium Sulphite-Sodium Hydroxide-Water. D. L. 
BLAioncE; and J. A. OuimiE (J. CJism. /Sfoc., 1925, 127, 1623 — 1628). 
— ^The equilibrium conditions have been investigated by Schreine- 
makers' residue method at 0*15°, 20°, 25°, and 32°. At 0-15°, the 
solubility of the sulphite in presence of excess of sodium hydroxide 
is very small, and the coexistmg solid phases are sodium sulphite 
heptahydrate, anhydrous sodium siilphite, and sodium hydroxide 
tetrahydrate. The isotherms at 20° and 25° are very similar except 
that sodium hydroxide monohydrate replaces the tetrahydra^. 
At 32°, however, the sodium sulphite heptahydrate is no longer 
formed, in agreement with the value 31-5° found by Lewis and Rivett 
(J., 1924, 125, 1156) for the transition temperature Na2SG3,7H20 
NugSOg, but contrary to the value 22° foimd by Hartley and 
Barrett (T., 1909, 95, 1178), The discrepancies are possibly due to 
the existence of anhydrous sodium sulphite in more than one 
metastable phase. W. H.-R. 

System Chromium Trioxide-Boric Acid-Water. L. P. 
Gilbbbt (e7. OJiem. JSoc., 1925, 127, 1541 — 1542), — ^The solubility 
of boric acid has been determined at 25° and 45° in solutions con- 
taining from 0 to 62*4% of chromic acid. In all oases the solid 
phase is boric acid the solubility of which is diminished by increasing 
content of chromic acid, chiefly owing to the common ion (hydrogen) 
effect. W. H.-R, 

Equilibria in Systems, witli Solid Phases, Separated by a 
Semi-permeable Membrane. W and V. F. A. H. Scheeine- 
MAXEES {Proc, K. AJcad. Wetensc^, Amsterdam^ 1925, 28, 157—165; 
166 — 173). — ^Theoretical. The osmotic behaviour of ternary Mquid 
systems in which (a) a solid binary compound or (ft) a solid ternary 
compound occurs or (c) in which more than one solid phase may 
occur, is discussed in reference to phase diagrams. A. B. M. 

31* 
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Work of Viscosity and Apparent Molecular Heat of 
Substances in Solution. IST. de Kolossovski (/. Ghim, phys.y 
1925, 22, 353 — 368). — ^The theoretical formula for the specific 
heats of solutions previously, deduced (this voL, ii, 765, 791) is ex- 
tended in application by the introduction of a term representing the 
work necessary to overcome the viscosity of the medium. Mathias’ 
formula for the specific heats of solutions (A., 1889, 4) can be deduced 
directly from the theory outlined. According to the viscosity data 
for their aqueous solutions, ethyl and propyl alcohols are combined 
with IHgO, l86vulose with 2H2O, and acetic acid with 9H2O. The 
quantity « [=C— (2^4-3), C being the apparent molecidar heat of 
the ^ssolved solute and n the number of atoms in its molecule] 
is fairly constant for isomeric compounds and increases by about 
16'4 for successive members of homologous series. The groups H, 
OH, and COgH have no influence on €, which, for chemically 
analogous substances, appears to be proportional to, the molecular 
weight. The revised formula causes only small changes in the 
de^ees of hydration of the electrolytes previously recorded. Sodium 
iodide and nitric acid in solution now have 1 and 1*5H20, respectively ; 
potassium and sodium bromides have, respectively, 4 and 6H2O 
(cf. this voL, ii, 859). S. K. T. 

Thermal Decomposition of Metallic Sulphates, I. (Mlle.) 
G. Mai^hal (J, CMm, phye,, 1925, 22, 325— 348).— The heats of 
formation and of solution in various solvents of hydrated and 
anhydrous beryllium oxide and sulphate are recorded. The 
molecular heat of solution of the anhydrous oxide in 30% hydro- 
fluoric acid is 23*3 CaL, higher than found by Copaux and Philips 
(A., 1923, ii, 216) ; the molecular heat of hydration of the oxide is 
2*9 Cal, The molecular heat of formation of anhydrous beryllium 
sulphate is 273*1 Cal.; the heat of formation of the anhydrous 
double sulphate, K2S045BeS.04, is 8*4 CaL, and of the hydrated form 
(2H2O), 14*7 CaL S. K. T. 

Heat of Mixture of Condensed Systems. J. J. vAisr LaaR 
and B. Lorenz (Z, anorg. Chem., 1925, 146, 42— 44).— Theoretical. 
By means of the thermodynamic potential, a complex expression is 
deduced for the calculation of the heat of mixture of condensed 
systems. yI. H.-E. 

Heats of Adsorption of Sulphur Dioxide and of Water 
Vapour by Silica Gel at 0®. W. A. Patrick and C. E. Gbeider 
[J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 1031—1039; cf. Patrick and Grim, 
A., 1022, ii, 122). — ^The heat of adsorption of water vapour at 0^ 
is given by the equation, jff=l*091X^'®^^, X being the number of 
t&p* of water adsorbed per g. of gel and H the correspondmg heat of 
ads(»rption in cal. per g. of gel. The respective values of H and X 
at saturation are 236*2 cal. and 361*2 mg. The net heat of Adsorp- 
tion, the heat of liquefaction of the adsorbed water to be 

210*6 e^, (5^-8 cal. per g.), is ^*6 cal. The heat of adsorption 
^sulphur dioxide is represented by the equation 
Tbe respective values of E and X at saturation are 69-1 cal. and 525 
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mg. The net heat of adsorption is 21-2 cal. The difference between 
heats of adsorption and of liquefaction, the net heat, may be 
interpreted in terms of the changes in surface and in surface energy 
involved. J. S. 0. 

Amendment to the Lyons Decisions (1922) Regarding the 
Thermochemical Standard Substance. P. E. Vebkade {Rec. 
trav. cMm., 1925, 44, 800—804). — ^In view of the continued improve- 
ment in the accuracy of heat of combustion determinations {0*1 
per thousand now being obtainable), it is essential that the temper- 
ature for which the internationally adopted standard value of benzoic 
acid (6324 cal.^g per g. [air]) is valid, should be stated. The temper- 
ature coefficients of the molecxilar heats of combustion of benzoic and 
salicylic acids are calculated to be —29*0 and —27-5, respectively, 
hence the isothermal heats of combustions of these substances 
decrease by 0*038 per 1000 per 1° rise of temperature ; therefore a 
difference of 5° in the experimental temperature involves an error 
greater than the experimental error. It is suggested that deter- 
minations of heats of combustion should all be carried out at a 
temperature in the near neighbourhood of 20®, it being assumed that 
the standard value holds for an isothermal reaction at 19*5®. If 
other temperatures must be employed, the above coefficients should 
be taken into account. J. W. B. 

Condiictivity of Electrolytes. H. Mobility of the Hydrc^en 
Ion at 25®. 0. W. Davies (J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 973 — 

976).— Use may be made of the linear relationship between con- 
ductivity and the square root of concentration (this voL, ii, 541) 
in the extrapolation of conductivity data. The relationship holds 
exactly for the strong electrolytes and gives in the case of weak and 
transition electrolytes the limting slope at infinite dilution. The 
value 351*3±0*1 is derived for the mobility of the hydrogen ion at 
25® from considerations of the data of Kraus and Parker (A., 1923, 
ii, 6, 722) for hydrochloric and iodic acids. J. S. G. 

Conductivity of Electrol 3 rtes. III. Correlatioii of Strong 
and Weah !^ectrol 3 ^s. C. W. Davies (J. Physical Ohem., 
1925, 29, 977 — ^986 ; cf . preceding abstract). — The changes in con- 
ductivity of dilute solutions of electrolytes with increasing concen- 
tration is due partly to changes in ionic mobilities and partly to a 
decrease in the degree of ionisation. In the case of the strong 
electrolytes only the fiist of th^e causes is present. With weak 
and transition electrolytes the changes in ionic mobilities are given 
by the equation quoted (loc- cit.). Allowing for these mobility 
changes, the true degree of dissociation is calculable. True ionisation 
constants for weak and transition electrolytes are obtained by 
dividing the product of ion activities by the calculated concentration 
of the non-ionised molecules. J. S. 0. 

Conductivity of Potassium and Sodium Chloride in Aqueous 
Solution. B. Lorenz and A. Voigt (Z, anorg. Ghem., 1925, 145, 
277 — ^303). — ^The conductivity theory of Hertz (A., 1912, ii, 120) 
is supported by observations made with sodium and pota^teh 

31*— 2 
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chloride solutions. Considerations based on the relation of the 
universal conductivity curve the curve obtained by plotting 
the values ij/ of the Hertz function agaiust the values of li] to the 
molar conductivity curve, lead to a value for the constant A which is 
practically identical with the theoretical value of 18-95 (at IS*^). 
Investigation of the value of B shows that this is not constant. 

L. L. B. 

Meastirement of Electrical Conductivity at High Tem- 
pea?attEres and its Significance for Explaining the Nature of 
Solid Solutions. P. J. SAEDAtr {J.^Soc, Phys. Ohim, Russe 
Univ. Leningrad, 1924, 55, 275 — ^286).— Mostly pubhshed previously 
(cf. A., 1916, ii, 594; this voL, ii, 205). Equilibria in the system 
gold-cadmium have been investigated. At about 450° the compound 
Au 3 Cd separates from alloys containing about 25 atoms % Cd. 
Further lowering of the temperature results in the formation of a 
new phase possessing two modifications ; stable between 450° 
and 135° and ag below 135°. The existence of the compound Au 4 Cd 3 
is not confirmed. Maxima on the conductivity isotherms show the 
existence of the compounds AuCd and AuCdg. T. H. P. 

Electrical Conductance of Selenium Oxychloride Solutions. 

A. P. JuiirsH (J, Amer. CJiem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1799 — 1807). — ^The 

specific conductance of selenium oxychloride is 2-0 ±0*3 X 10"^ 
mhos at 25°. The variation of the specific conductance with 
temperature is represented in a satisfactory maimer by the equation 
^J=:Z25+0•0392^— 0*943— 0-0002(^—12)2, where K represents con- 
ductance. The molecular conductances of solutions of sodium, 
potassium, ammonium, mercuric, ferric, and barium chlorides at 
various concentrations in the solvent have been determined. A 
method for the determination of the water content of selenium 
dioxide is described : selenium dioxide is volatilised through heated 
potassium chromate ; the oxide combines to form stable com- 
pounds, the water being collected and weighed. J. S. C. 

Basis for the Physiolo^al Activity of certain -onium 
Compounds. The Mobihties of the -onium Ions. I. 
Sulphonium Ions. I. Bekcowitz and R. R. Renshaw (/. 
Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1904 — 1916). — Conductivity measure- 
ments with trimethylsulphonium iodide and triethylsulphonium 
bromide, over the concentration range 0*04 — 1*0 millimole per litre, 
have been carried out in quartz apparatus; The values of for 
trimethylsulphonium iodide and triethylsulphonium bromide are 
127*49 and 113*49, respectively. On the assumption that the value 
of Xpo at 25° of the iodide ion is 76*12 and that of the bromide ion 
77*44, the X^^ values for trimethylsulphonium and triethylsulphonium 
are 51-36 and 36*05, respectively. J. S. C. 

Trasoffiieirence Numbers of Solutions of Mixed Chlorides. 

B, A. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 1922— 1927).— A 

re-examinarion of the transference data obtained by Braiey and Hall 
(A., 1920, ii, 662) and by Schneider and Braiey (A., 1923, ii, 456) for 
mixed solutions of so&um and potassium chlorides, which were 
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interpreted as indicating the existence of ionic complexes, leads to 
the conclusion that the results are in agreement with the view that 
only simple ions are present. J. S. C. 

Transference Numbers of Sodium and Potassiiun 
Chlorides and of their Mixtures. J. Dewey (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc,, 1925, 47, 1927 — 1932 ; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The experi- 
ments of Schneider and Braley (A., 1923, ii, 456) on the transference 
numbers of the sodium and potassium ions in mixed solutions of the 
two chlorides at a total concentration of 0-2iV,.have been repeated. 
No evidence was obtained that with a low proportion of sodium 
chloride the transference number of the sodium ion falls to nearly 
zero as reported by Schneider and Braley, and the present data are 
in good agreement with the assumption of simple ions as opposed 
to the suggested complexes. J. S. C. 

Electroljrte Threads. I. Behaviour of Electrolyte Threads 
and their Deflection in a Magnetic Field. E. Maiojgold (Z. 
anorg, Chem,, 1925, 145, 181 — 192). — A thin thread of a coloured 
electrolyte (O-liV-hydrochloric acid and methyl-orange) was caused 
to flow through distilled water ; the thread was 5*5 cm. long and 1*7 
mm. in diameter and the rate of flow of electrolyte was 0*8 c.c. per 
min. When a current was passed through the thread in the field of 
an electro-magnet the thread was deflected ; the current was varied 
from 0*0016 to 0-0025 amp., and the deflection was approximately 
proportional to this and was of the order of 0*5 — 1 cm. A jet of the 
electroljrte in air was similarly deflected, but the deflection was less 
because the rate of flow of the liquid was necessarily greater. 

Electrokinetic and Thermod 3 maxnic Potentials. H. 
Preundlioh and Cr. Ettisch {Z. physiJcal. Chem,, 1925, 116, 401 — 
419 ; cf . Borelius, A., 1916, ii, 512 ; Ereundlich and Rona, Sitzungaber, 
Preuss. Ahad. Wiss. Berlin, 1920, 20, 397). — ^The streaming potential 
method was used to study the effect of varying the concentrations 
of dilute solutions of salts on the electrokinetic potentials at glass 
surfaces. In the typical electfokinetic potential-concentration 
curve the potential rises to a maximum with increasing concentra- 
tion, then falls, and finally changes its sign. The maximum may, 
however, be suppressed, and the inversion point may be approached 
only asymptotically. The form of the curve is explained by the 
opposing influences of the two ions adsorbed on the glass. In this 
connexion, Hardy’s rule is shown to hold. The thermodynamic 
potentials were also measured. Here the curves have none of the 
above characteristics, and follow courses which can be explained 
on the usual thermodynamic grounds. L. F. G. 

Phase Boundary Forces at Gas^Iiquid Interfaces. Ill, 
Electrical Properties of Unimoleciilar Films of Insoluble 
Substances. A. Frumkik {Z, ^hyaikal, Chem,, 1925, 116, 485 — 
497 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 462 ; this voL, ii, 109) —A method is described 
similar to that of Guyot (this vol., ii, 403) for measuring potential 
differences at gas-liquid interfaces, which allows the potential 
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difference at the interface air-nnimolectilar adsorbed film of insoluble 
substance to be easily determined, and, in the case of soluble 
substances, gives results which agree with those determined ^by 
Kenriek’s method. li'ilms of fatty acids and allied substances, in 
most cases on 0*0137-hydrochloric acid, have been studied. The 
observed effects are ascribed to orientation of the molecules accord- 
ing to Langmuir’s theory, but the effect per molecule is less for higher 
members of homologous series than for lower. This is due to closer 
packing of the molecules in the former case, L. F. G. 

Electrocheznical Relation of Free Radicals to Kalochromic 
Salts. J. B. CoKAXT, L. F. Small, and B. S. Tayloe. ( J. Amer. Ckem, 
Soc.y 1925, 47, 1959 — 1974). — ^Measurements of the EM,F. of a cell 
consisting of platinum electrodes immersed in tetrachlorobenzo- 
quinone-tetrachloroquinol and triphenylmethyl-triphenylmethyl 
sulphate mixtures, respectively, dissolved in a solvent made by 
mixing glacial acetic acid (15 c.c.), bromobenzene (26 c.c.), and 98% 
sulphuric acid (15 c.c.), indicate that mixtures of triphenylmethyl and 
its sulphate give reprc^ucible potentials in accordance with the usual 
electrochemical equation. Ime same result is obtained when tri- 
phenylcarbinol is titrated with vanadous sulphate in aqueous acetone 
solution against the above tetrachlorobenzoquinone electrode, and 
the single electrode potentials of triphenylmethyl, phenylxanthyl, 
and phenyidimethoxyxanthyl have been evaluated. When the 
hydrolysis of the halochromio salt is negligible, the potential is 
independent of the hydrogen-ion concentration. When hydrolysis 
is complete, the potential is a linear function of the latter, a bend in 
the potential-^H curve occurring at the range of decreasing acidity 
over which the colour of the salt solution fades. Whilst reduction 
of carbinols to dissociable ethanes is thus reversible, reduction to the 
non-dissociable ethanes was found to be irreversible. 

Reduction of carbinols with vanadous sulphate or chloride, in 
acetone or acetic acid solution, affords a convenient method for the 
preparation of the corresponding substituted methyls or ethanes. 
DianisyUi-c^-mpUhyle^^ crystallises with 1 mpl. of acetone. The 
compound melts at 226° when Mowly heated, but when heated 
rapidly it melts at 180°, then soHdiSes, and finally melts at 226°. 

F. G. W. 

Critical Increnieiit of Chemical Reactions. C. N*. BQcBfSHEL- 
wooD {PML Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 360 — 361). — ^The value of the factor 
P in the expression J;=2x total number of collisions xe-<2/^5’xP 
for the velocity constant of a bimolecular reaction in a gaseous 
s3?stem is discussed. The author differs from Gamer (this voL, ii, 
^2) in r^_^ding P as independent of temperature. A. B. M. 

InfLuence of Non-inflanmiable Vapours of Organic Liquids 
on the limits of InflaznitLability of Mixtures of Inflammable 
Gas^ and Air. IV. Influence of Bichloro- and Trichloro- 
ethylene on the limits of iiiflaiamiahility of Carbon Monoxide^ 
Air W, P. Jobisseh and J. H, A, P. vah deb Valk 

{Eec. trav, chim,, 1925, 44, 810—813; cf. this vol., ii, 63, 307). — ^In 
a slightly modified apparatus, the limits of inflammability of mix- 
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tures of carbon monoxide and air at 14° were 15*35 — 72*75%. 
With various proportions of dichloroethylene vapour, the following 
limits of inflammability were obtained at this temperature : 5%, 
6*65—50*25%; 8%, lower limit 3*2%; 10%, below 1.8—27*8%; 
11%, lower limit below 0*5%; 12%, below 1*95 — 16*5%; 13%, 
upper limit 12*55% ; 14%, 0*75—7*6% ; 15%, upper limit 5*65% ; 
16%, 1*75 — ^3*7% ; 17 and 18%, no explosion with 0*5% of carbon 
monoxide; 20%, no explosion with 0*1%. With 2*5% of carbon 
monoxide, explosion did not occur with a dichloroethylene concen- 
tration greater than 16*6%, Dichloroethylene itself (b. p. 50*6^ — 
52*7°/759 mm.) has explosion limits 3*25 — 15*25%, whilst a specimen 
of low b. p. (48*2 — 49°/755*5 mm.) and one of high b. p. (57*5 — 
59*5°/758 mm.) gave limits 8*5 — 13*5% and 10*5 — ^23%, respectively. 
With trichloroethylene at 14°, the following limits were obtained : 
2%, 18*95 — ^52*75%; 3%, upper limit 43*55%; 4%, lower limit 
21*45% ; whilst the trichloroethylene itself showed no explosion at 
14° with 5% (air saturated with the vapour contains 5*7% by volume). 

J. W. B. 

Influence of Non-inflammable Vapours of Organic 
Liquids on the Limits of Inflammability of IVEisctures of 
Inflammable Gases and Air. V. Influence of TricMoro- 
ethylene on the Limits of Inflammability of Hydrogen-Air 
Mi^ures. W. P. Jorissen and B. L. Onokiehong {Em. trav. 
cMm., 1925, 44, 814---817 ; cf. preceding abstract). — Both the upper 
and lower explosion limits of mixtures of hydrogen and air are lowered 
by the addition of trichloroethylene vapour. At 14°, the explosion 
limits of mixtures of hydrogen and air (explosion liruit 6*3— ^1*3% 
in the apparatus used) in the pr^ence of varying quantities of tn- 
chloroeihylene were as follows ; 3%, 5*9 — 43*3% ; 5%, lower limit 
5*4%; 6*05% (saturated), 4*9—25*9%. At 25°, 0%, 5*9—62*3%, 
3%, upper limit 45*7% ; 5%, 5*1 — 42*9% ; 10*84% (saturated), 5*1— 
20*8%. At 35°, 0%, 6*1—63*1%; 3%, upper limit 47*2%; 6%, 
4*7—41*1%; 8%, upper limit 38*3%; 10%, 4*2—34*9%; 14%, 
lower limit 6*7% ; 15*7% (saturated), no explosions with quantiti^ 
of hydrogen varying from 4 to 20%. The ratios of hydrogen to 
oxygen at the various explosion limits are also calculate and con- 
firm the deduction made above. J. W. B. 

Combustioh of Carbon Monoxide Mixtures. J. H. Crowe 
and A. H. Newey {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 49, 1112— 1131).— Mix- 
ture cf carbon monoxide and air were ignit^ at the centre of a 
spherical explosion vessel, Por any completely diEfused mixture of 
air and carbon monoxide at any pressure the flame travels at a 
uniform velocity. The curve time-distance is a wavy line and a 
mean straight fine can be passed through the points. The wavy 
line corresponds with a true oscillation of the flame front. The 
flame reaches the walls before combustion is completed. The 
velocity of the flame is a function of flame temperature. 0<mr 
vection currents are unimportant, even in the weaker mixtcreSi 
The maximum velocity, pressure, and temperature occur with a 
rich mixture containing about 40% of carbon monoxide. 
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phenomena are explained by dissociation. Combustion does not 
take place instantaneously at any spherical shell of mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and air, and probably does not do so with any 
other gas. 

The percentage cooling loss is lowest when the mixture contains 
45% of carbon monoxide. The values of Pier (A., 1910, ii^ 1031) for 
the volumetric heat are low compared with those of the authors 
(6-32 compared with 6-92, 60 % CO, 2066° Abs. ; 7-21 compared with 
7*32, 60% CO, 2713° Abs.). The agreement is better at higher 
temperatures. It is assumed that chemical equilibrium is nearly 
complete at the time of maximum pressure. The amount of 
dissociation can be calculated from the temperature curve, since 
two mixtures which give the same temperature must have the 
same carbon dioxide content at equilibrium. On the rich side, 
this composition is known, and hence for any dissociated mixture 
the amount of carbon dioxide formed can be calculated. The 
values of the equOibrimn constants are slightly higher than those 
found by Bjerrum (A., 1912, ii, 540). The lower limit of inflam- 
mability of carbon monoxide and air is raised by increasing the 
initial pressure. Mtrogen as an inert diluent slows down the flame 
velocity and subsequent combustion. R. A. M. 

Rate of Thermal Decomposition of Sulphuryl Chloride. 
A iTrst-order Homogeneous Gas Reaction. D. F. Smith 
(J. Am&r, CJiem. 8oc., 1925, 47, 1862 — 1875). — ^The decomposition, 
S02Cl2=S02+Cl2, at 320° is a reaction of the first order proceeding 
enfeely in the gas phase. At lower temperatures, there appears 
to be some wall-reaction. It is suggested that the high rates of 
decomposition of sulphuryl chloride obtained by Hinshelwood and 
Prichard (T., 1923, 124, 2725) in presence of glass wool are due to 
spurious effects, None of the theories of reaction rate as yet put 
forward has a general application. J. S. C. 

Theory of Catalysis. I. Kinetics of Mutarotation. H. von 
EunEK, A. ORLANDER,and E. Rudberg {Z, anorg. Chem,, 1925, 146, 
46 — 68). — ^The velocities of mutarotation of a- and p-dextrose 
have been determined at 5*2° in solutions of different value. 
Both acids and alkalis accelerate the reaction. In acid solution, the 
mutarotation is not proportional to the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, but in alkaline solution it is directly proportional to the 
concentration of hydroxyl ions. Between ps 2 and pn B, the velocity 
is little affected by the acidity and sinks to a fiat minimum at 5, 
<k»rresponding with the isoelectric point of dextrose, which can act 
either as an acid or as a base. The velocity constant 
l/^ . loga/(a— a;), where a; is the amount transformed after time t. 
If Jfjj and are the acidic and basic dissociation constants of 
dextrosei, and and the specific reactivities of the dextrose 
anions and cations, the results can be expressed in the form 

where ^=rs^j/Z„=3-83xlO-i2 at 
6-2°, B=rgjE,=3-78 X and «^=0 00119. At 5-2, Ei=^2 X 10'“ 
and on the assmaption that the specific reactivity of the 

dextrose ions is rj=40. W. H.-E. 
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Kinetics of tlae Thermal Decomposition of the Perman- 
ganates. E. Moles and M. Crespi (Anal, Ms. Quim., 1925, 23, 
198 — ^216; cf. A., 1923, ii, 642). — ^The kiaeties of the thermal 
decomposition of permanganates are discussed, with special reference 
to the work of Hinshelwood and Bowen (A., 1921, ii, 443), and of 
Sieverts and Theberath (A., 1922, ii, 360). ftom their experiments, 
the authors conclude that these reactions are positive and auto- 
catalytic, and may be represented by the equation dxjdt^(ki-\- 
h^xja)(a--x). The decompositions are shown to be made up of two 
reactions, namely, a simple decomposition and an autocatalytie 
decomposition which is negligible at first and then passes throng a 
maximum. Comparing the values of the different constants for the 
decomposition of the permanganates of silver, cadmium, potassium, 
sodium, caesium, rubidium, barium, and lithium, respectively, it is 
seen that there is a correlation between the values for total velocity 
and the heats of formation of the corresponding oxides. G. W. B. 

Velocity of Decomposition of Esters and the Relation to 
the Hydrogen-ion Concentration. K. G. KIaelsson (Z. anorg, 
Chem., 1925, 145, 1 — 57). — ^The velocity constants of the hydrolysis 
of me^yl acetate, ethyl acetate, and monoacetin have been deter- 
mined at 25° and at various ps. values, the method used being 
similar to that previously described (A., 1922, ii, 42). The desired 
Ph values were obtained by the addition of hydrochloric acid, acetic 
acid, or an acetate buffer mixture, and were determined electrometric- 
ally at the beginning and end of each experiment ; the maximum con- 
centration of sodium acetate in the buffered solutions was 0*05A'. 
Measurements with methyl acetate were also made in the presence of 
0*5^" concentrations of sodium, calcium, strontium, and barium 
chlorides, and of sodium sulphate. In the absence of salts the 
velocity constant for methyl acetate is a minimum at ps. 5*2, and 
for ethyl acetate and acetm at 5*4 and 5*0, respectively. When the 
velocity constants are plotted against the pn values, the curves are 
symmetrical about a line vertical to theps asis and passing through 
the minimum value of the constant, and, except in the neighbour- 
hood of the minimum, the curves are straight fines. The asymmetry 
of the curves previously obtained at higher temperatures was due 
to experimental errors unavoidable at such temperatures. In acid 
solutions the velocity constants are nearly independent of the 
nature of the ester (cf. A., 1894, ii, 274 ; 1895, ii, 107), the curves for 
methyl and ethyl acetates being identical ; on the alkafine side of the 
minimum, there are greater differences. The action of neutral salts 
is positive, although sodium chloride is practically without influence 
in the concentration used. The anions of the salts have most 
influence on the acid side of the minimum and the cations on the 
alkaline side, and the salt action increases with increasing charge on 
the ions. In the presence of calcium, strontium, and barium 
chlorides, the minimuTu is shifted to a slightly lower ps- Com- 
parison with previous results at 85*45° shows that the neutral salt 
action is much greater at higher temperatures. 

It is shown mathematically that the suggestion of von Euler and 
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Laxirin (A., 1921, ii, 498), that carboxylic acid esters are amphoteric 
electrolytes and that it is only the ions that take part in the hydro- 
lysis, leads to a symmetrical curve of the form fonnd, and that 
velocity constants calculated on this basis agree approximately with 
the experimental values. It is also shown that the action of neutral 
salts can be explained on the assumption that they cause an actual 
or apparent increase in the dissociation constants, and that the 
required values of these increases, viz., sodium sulphate, 0*20, 
strontium and barium chlorides, 0-25, and calcium cliloride, 0*40, 
are close to the values found by Michaelis and Kruger (A., 1922, ii, 
157) for the displacement of the dissociation constant of acetic acid, 
viz., sodium chloride, 0-18, barium chloride, 0*28, and calcium 
chloride, 0-40. 

Similar determinations were also made with ethyl benzene- 
sulphonate, the hydrolysis being, m this case, carried out in the 
presence of excess of the liquid ester, and separate determinations 
made of the solubihty of the ester in each of the solutions 
used. The desired values were obtained by the addition of 
sodium acetate, sodium hydroxide, or benzenesulphonic acid. The 
relation between the velocity constant and the p^ is entirely different 
from that of the carboxylic esters, in agreement with the fact that 
it is not an amphoteric electrolyte. The constant remains un- 
changed in acid solutions, but rises with increasing alkalinity pro- 
portionally to the concentration of sodium hydroxide. This is in 
agreement with the results of Wegscheider and Kurcht (A., 1903, i, 
342), and Praetorius (A., 1905, i, 186; 1907, i, 835), according to 
whom the velocity constant for methyl henzenesulphonate is given 
by the equation : dxldt=^kOe^+k*Ge^G^a,oK^ The value of the 
constant k is nearly the same for the two esters (methyl 7-015j ethyl 
6*46), but that of the constant ¥ is much lower for the ethyl ester 
(0-05275 and 0-0070). Sodium chloride increases the velocity 
constant in acid and alkaline solutions. A. 6. 

Velocity of the Reaction 2NO+Cl2-^2NOCl in the Con- 
densed State. M. Teautz and W. Gertog (2. anorg. Chem., 1925, 
146, 1 — 41), — ^The solubility of nitric oxide in liquid nitrosyl 
chloride, pentane, and toluene has been determined at temperatures 
from 20° to —78°, and the partial pressures for the solutions in 
nitrosyl chloride have been calculated on the assumption that the 
meth^ of Bolezalek can be applied below the critical point. The 
freezing-point diagram has been determined for mixtures of nitric 
oxide and chlorine from pure chlorine to the composition 
corresponding with that of nitrosyl chloride. Mixtures kept for 
some time ^ow a normal eutectic freezing-pomt diagram with 
nitrosyl chloride and chlorine as solid constituents, but fceshly- 
mixtures show a break in the liquidus at the composition 
of an unstable intermediate compound, NOClg. The velocity of 
ab^rptipB of nitric oxide by liquid chlorine has been determin^ at 
—58°, whence a complex method p^xoits the calculation of the 
velocity constants of the reactions involved, which are (1) 

CI 2 — > 21fOCI, for which the velocity constant Z: is of idle order 10^, 
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(2) NO+a^-^NOClg, and (3) NOdg+^rO 2NOC1, for which h 
(mol./c.c. and secs.) is of the order 10^. Within the limits of error 
of the method, the velocities of the pseudo-bimolecular reaction 
(1) and of the termolecular decomposition of NOCl^ (2) are the same 
if the reaction takes place in the gaseous state or in liquid nitrosyi 
chloride as solvent, in contradiction to the methods of calculation 
of van’t Hoff, W. H.-E, 

Reactivity of Silver with Oxygen. N. Paeeavano and G. 
Malqitobi {AUi R. Acccd. Lince.% 1925, [vi], 1, 622 — 626). — Silver 
prepared by precipitation with dextrose and with hydrogen sulphide 
was heated slowly in a closed vessel in contact with oxygen, origin- 
ally at 675 mm. pressure. The pressure-temperature curves showed 
at 280® and 250°, respectively, evidence of reaction extending over 
a range of about 50°, Crystals of electrolytic silver and massive 
silver gave no sign of reaction. The above temperatures do not 
represent equilibrium states, since the vapour pressures of silver 
oxide at those temperatures are 5T and 8*3 atm., respectively. At 
lower temperatures, the oxygen absorption is greater but slower. 
The maximum absorption recorded was 0*228% in 5 hrs. by 15 g. of 
precipitated silver at 213°. F. G. T. 

Action of Dilute Acid Solutions on Ferrous Metals. E. 
Gi3RABD {Compt feTid., 1925, 181 , 215 — ^218).~The action of solu- 
tions of sulphuric, hydrochloric, and carbonic acids and of phenol, 
of concentrations less than 0-lA^, on polished steel and cast-iron 
plates is investigated. For a given acid, the two plates are always 
attacked to equal extents. Below a certain concentration (about 
O'OOl.N’), the acid is the more active the less it is dissociated ; above 
this concentration, the reverse holds. The results for carbonic and 
hydrochloric acids agree with those of Whitman, Eussell, and 
Altieri {iTid- Eng, Chem,^ 1924, 16 , 665). Sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids react similarly to each other. fCf, E., 1925, 723.] 

S, K. T. 

Rapid Corrosion of Metals by Acids within Capillaries. 
L. McCxjlloch (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,^ 1925, 47, 1940—1942).’ — ^If 
a rubber band be wrapped rather tightly round apiece of soft iron 
and the whole left in dilute hydrochloric acid for some weeks, the 
iron is found to have been pitted beneath the rubber, the acid acting 
more rapidly within the capillary spaces between metal and rubber 
than on the exposed surfaces. ^ explanation of this is put forward, 

J. S. C. 

Induced Oxidation. W. P. Joeissen and C. van den Pol 
(Bee. trm. chim., 1925, 44, 805 — 809). — ^Further details of investig- 
ations previously d^rib^ (cf, this voL, ii, 52) are given in support 
of a criticism of the work of Mittra and Dhar on induced oxidations 
(this voL, ii, 576). A study of the simtiltaneous oxidation of sodium 
sulphate and sodium oxalate or nitrite in aqueous solution is carri^ 
out hy adding periodically 10 c.c. of the reaction mixture to a 
standard solution of permanganate and titrating the excess ^ 
permanganate with ferrous sulphate or sodium oxalate soluticM; 
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respectively. The end titration of the nitrite or oxalate solutions 
is uninfluenced by the presence of sodium sulphite, and hence this 
salt does not induce the oxidation of sodium oxalate or sodium 
nitrite by atmospheric oxygen under ordinary conditions. The 
method previously described (loc. cit.) for the investigation of the 
oxidation of sodium antimonite solutions in the presence of sodium 
sulphite is employed to determine the influence of sodium carbonate 
on the oxidation of sodium arsenite-sodium sulphite-sodium hydro- 
gen carbonate solutions, the results showing that sodium sulphite 
does not induce the oxidation of sodium arsenite solution when the 
alkalinity passes a certain limit (cf. Eeinders and Vies, this vol., ii, 
567). J. V^. B. 

Influence of Water on certain Chemical Reactions. I. 
Effect of Various Concentrations of Water Vapour on the 
Reaction between Chlorine and Potassium Iodide or Bromide. 
L. B. Paesoxs (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1817— 1820) —The 
minimum partial pressure of water necessary for any appreciable 
reaction to occur between chlorine and potassium iodide or bromide 
is approximately the vapour pressure of a saturated aqueous 
solufion of the components present during the reaction. J. S. 0. 

Ii^uence of Water on certain Chemical Reactions. II. 
Reaction between Hydrogen Sulphide and Iodine in Ethereal 
Solution. L. B. Parsohs (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1820 — 
1830). — ^The reaction between hydrogen sulphide and iodine is 
complete in absence of water and incomplete in presence of water, 
the equilibrium point reached depending on the water content of the 
solvent. In anhydrous ether the reaction proceeds according to 
the equation H2S+l2=2HI-l-S. In presence of water, a series of 
consecutive reactions occurs, which may be formulated into a single 
equation, HgS+SH^O+SIaZlH^Og+flHI. The changes in the 
course of the reaction in presence of atmospheric oxygen are ascribed 
to the formation of ether peroxide which oxidises hydriodic acid to 
iodine and water, but does not oxidise hydrogen sulphide. J. S. C. 

Influence of Water on certain Chemical Reactions. III. 
Reactions between certain Metals and Iodine. L. B. PAHSOifS 
{/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1830 — 1835). — ^Investigations of 
s^tems of various metals with iodine in presence of a number of 
liquids show that there is a close connexion between the ability of 
the Equid to bring about reaction and the solubility in the Equid 
of the metalEo iodide. The solvent does not act as a true catalyst, 
but merely dissolves the thin film of iodide and allows more io^e 
to come into contact with the metallic surface. J. S. C. 

Sorption of Iodine and Catalytic Decomposition of 
Hjrdrogen Peroxide Solution by “ Norit ” Charcoals. J, B, 
andP. S. Watson (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 987 — ^993). — 

Iforit ’’ charcoals of grades 1, 2, 3, and 7 shows a very idgh sorption 
activity towards iodine in chloroform solution. The percentage 
of ash does not materiaEy affect the sorption capacity. Charcoals 
1 and 2 show feeble catalytic activity towards hydrogen peroxide 
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solutions, and 3 and 7 show only a moderate activity. A charcoal 
of high sorptive capacity is not of necessity highly catalytic towards 
hydrogen peroxide. Results with other active charcoals support 
this conclusion. J. S. C. 

Catalysis. Active and Inactive Iron Oxide. 0. Baudisch 
and L. A. Welo {Chem.-Ztg,, 1925, 49, 661 — 662). — ^When synthetic 
magnetite is heated in oxygen at 330°, it is converted into a magnetic, 
catalytically active form of ferric oxide, which has a cubic structure 
like that of magnetite. When this form of ferric oxide is heated at 
550°, it changes to a catalytically inactive, rhombohedral form with 
the same structure as that of haematite. Both active and inactive 
forms have identical composition and give no blue colour with 
ferricyanide. Magnetite and the active ferric oxide absorb oxygen, 
whereas the inactive ferric oxide does not. Both magnetic and 
catalytic properties depend on the arrangement of atoms in space, 
and this arrangement plays an important part in catalysis. The 
catalytic actions studied were (1) the formation of a blue colour m a 
solution of benzidine hydrochloride and hydrogen peroxide and (2) 
the growth of BorCterimn lepisepticum, W. H.-R. 

Effect of Poisonous Substances and Mixed Vapours on 
Catalytic Activity. R. H. Constable {Proc, Carnb. PML Soc,, 
1925, 22, 738 — 750). — ^A quantitative study of the dehydrogenation 
of ethyl and amyl alcohol vapours (alternately or mixed) has been 
made with copper as catalyst. Both alcohols have the same rate 
of dehydrogenation. The poisoning of the catalyst by amyl alcohol 
(from fusel oil) has been followed, and the temperature coefficient 
of the dehydrogenation of ethyl alcohol has been measured during 
the poisoning and found to be constant. The temperature co- 
efficient was also unchanged during sintering. The activity of the 
catalyst poisoned by amyl alcohol decreases in accordance with the 
logarithmic expression log An equation is deduced for 

the rate of poisoning on the assumption that the distribution of the 
centres of activity is exponential and that the poison attacks the 
more active centres selectively. The resulting expression cannot 
usually be distinguished from the simple logarithmic relation. An 
equation is given showing the reaction velocity as a function of 
the temperatoe of the surface and the time. The expression accounts 
for the heating and coolmg curves obtained with ''poisonous’" 
alcohols. Except in special circumstances the temperature co- 
efficient remains unaltered after poisoning. R. A. M, 

Catalj^tic Decomposition of Acetic Acid by Wood Charcoal. 
N. V. KuLTAScaaDEV and N. A. Ktjbejascheva (J. Soc. Phys. Ghim, 
Rnsse Univ, Lenirtgrad, 1924, 55, 383—396). — ^In contact with 
wood charcoal, the decomposition of acetic acid proceeds appreciably 
at 300° and then increases rapidly as the temperature is raised. 
Under these conditions, the aqueous acid is decomposed to a greater 
extent than the anhydrous acid at the same temperature. When 
pure acetic acid is used, about 50% of it undergoes decomposition 
with formation of methane and acetone, and with dilute solutions erf 
the acid, more than 50% is decomposed according to these reactibi^ 
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Under the catalytic influence of the charcoal acetone is decomposed 
slightly at 400°, this decomposition being retarded by dilution of the 
acetone with water. Messinger’s volumetric method for the deter- 
mination of acetone gives satisfactory results if certain modifications 
are made in the procedure. T. H. P. 

Noble Metals as Catalysts of Hydrogenation and Dehydro- 
genation. N. D. Zelinski and M. B. Txjrova-Pollok. — (See 
i, 1052.) 

Electrocheinistry of Non-Aqueous Solutions. VI. Electro- 
deposition of some Metals from Anhydrous Solutions in Amyl 
Alcohol, Acetonitrile, Aniline, and Quinoline. E. Muller, 
E. Pinter, and K. Prett {Monaish.y 1924,45,525 — 534).— Electro- 
lysis of solutions of lithium nitrate or magnesium bromide in aceto- 
nitrile and of calcium nitrate in amyl alcohol with mercury or 
platinum cathode did not yield the respective metals, decomposition 
occurring at voltages below those found for the metal against such 
solutions. On the other hand, crystalline silver was deposited when 
solutions of silver nitrate in amyl alcohol, acetonitrile, quinoline, 
or aniline were electrolysed, the potential differences being constant 
and easily reproducible, so that the reversibility of the silver electrode 
is proved with these solvents. Values of the potential differences 
for various current densities in each case are tabulated and repre- 
sented graphically. The decomposition potential of silver nitrate 
is 1*0 volt in amyl alcohol, 1*15 volts in acetonitrile, 2d5 volts in 
quinoline, and 0-6 volt in aniline solution. G. M. B. 

Production of Antimony Hydride (Stibine) at an Antimony 
Cathode in Alkaline Solution. E. J. Weeks {Rec. trav. chim,, 
1925, 44, 795—797; cl A., 1924, ii, 606; this voL, n, 415).— 
The yields of stibine obtain^ when sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphate solutions are electrolysed using an antimony cathode are 
determined. The yield may be calculate approximately from the 
formula y=12-6A— 8-2, where y is the percentage yield of stibine, 
and h the ps voltage (cf. Sand and Weeks, A., 1924, ii, 152). The 
following relationships are also deduced : w= — 0*0282y +(7;, , 
y-[-20=c'/T, y=(73^—C2 log [OH], where <«> is the overvoltage, [OH] 
the hydroxyl-ion concentration, T the absolute temperature, and 
Uj and ^2 are constants. J. W. B. 

Potassium Dichromate as Depolariser. 6. P. Vinceitt 
(J . Physical Ohem., 1925, 29, 875 — 881 ; of. Bancroft, ibid., 1924, 28, 
831). — ^The depolarising action of saturated potassium dichromate 
solution on hydrogen liberated at a smooth platinum electfode has 
been studied in the presence of varying amounts of sulphuric acid. 
About 0*28% by volume of concentrated sulphuric acid is necessary 
befc^ appreciable depolarisation occurs. With a clean mercury 
caiitode, the neutral solution shows 100% depolarisation of the 
hydrogen set Neutral Jf /40-potassium permanganate has a 

distinct depolarising effect on hydrogen at a platinum cathode 
and also causes appreciable corrosion of zinc, iron, and copper. 
Corrosion of these metals is only shown by saturated potassium 
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dichromate solution when acidified, different amounts of acid being 
required in each case. No corrosion occurs in saturated potassium 
dichromate solutions when copper is short-circuited with mercury 
or platinum, or when iron is short-circuited with mercury. 
Zinc when short-circuited with mercury corrodes slightly and 
more rapidly in 0*02% acetic acid than in 0*02% sulphuric acid (cf. 
Bengough and Stuart, J. hiM. Metals, 1922, 28, 89). F. G. S. 

Periodic Phenomena in Photochemistry. J. Plotnikov 
(Z. Pkysih, 1925, 32, 942 — ^947). — ^Konigsberger Tropismus und 
Wachstum,’^ 1922) had observed that plants, when allowed to grow 
at constant temperature and under monochromatic light, increased 
at a steady rate ; when, however, light of two or more different wave- 
lengths was used, the growth was periodic. Other instances of 
periodicity are the decrease in concentration of chlorine and bromine 
in carbon tetrachloride solution and the bleaching of dyes. Further 
work is necessary before any satisfactory explanation can be given. 

E. B. L. 

Action of Radiation on Gas Mixtures. H. Senptleben (Z. 
Physih, 1925, 32, 922 — ^932). — ^Dissociation of a gas is accompanied 
by a change in conductivity for heat. A wire in one arm of a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge was maintained at a constant temperature in a tube 
the walls of which were kept at a different temperature. The tube 
was of silica and contained mercury at the ordinary temperature and 
hydrogen at about 10 mm. pressure. On exposure to the light from 
the mercury arc, an immediate fall in the resistance of the wire was 
observed and shown to be due to the increase in thermal conductivity 
of the gas and hence to the dissociation of the hydrogen, brought 
about b^y collisions of the second t3rpe with mercury atoms excited 
by the line 2537 A. With a mixture of neon and helium or with the 
aluminium spark, there w^as no effect. The method can be used for 
determining the heat of dissociation of a polyatomic gas and also 
as an indication of the state of excitation of a gas. E. B. L. 

Photochemical Decomposition of Chlorine Monoxide. M. 
Bobenstein and G. Kjstiakovski {Z. physikal. Chem., 1926, 116, 
371 — 390; cf. T., 1923, 123, 2328, 2730). — ^An improved method 
of preparing chlorine monoxide is described. The decomposition of 
the gas by light of 405 and of 436 m/A was investigated ; 1 quantum 
of absorbed light decomposes 2 mols. It is immaterial whether the 
energy is absorbed by the monoxide or by the chlorine formed 
during the reaction. The reaction is unaffected by admixed air* 
The temperature coefficient is 1*09 per 10®. Small amounts of 
chlorine dioxide axe formed during decomposition by light or by 
gentle warming, L. F, G. 

Mechanism of the Photochemical Reaction between Hydro- 
gen and Chlorine. A. L, Marshall ( J. Phy^oxA GT^em,, 1925* 
29, 842 — 852; cf. Bodenstein, A., 1916, ii, 422 ; Nemst, A., 1919, ii, 
208 ; Chapman and CJhapman, T., 1923, 123, 3079; Weigert 
KeHexmann, A,, 1924, ii, 8; Bowen, J., 1924, 125, 1233). — 
reaction between hydrogen and chlorine has been studied by 
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ducing a poixture of atomic and molecnlar hydrogen into chlorine, 
and determining the ratio of the concentration of the hydrogen 
chloride produced to that of atomic hydrogen present. The 
concentrations of atomic hydrogen and molecular chlorine were 
approximately constant and that of molecular hydrogen was pro- 
gressively increased. The ratio of hydrogen chloride to atomic 
hydrogen increased from unity at a total gas pressure of 0*004 cm., 
measured on a McLeod gauge, to 7 mols. per atom at a pressure 
of 0*60 cm. The concentration of atomic hydrogen was determined 
hy control experiments involving admixture of the hydrogen with 
hromine. One mol. of hydrogen bromide results from 1 atom of 
hydrogen. It is difficult to interpret the observed increase of the 
hydrogen chloride formed except by a mechanism involving an 
excited chlorine molecule (cf. Bodenstein, Zoc. cit.), collision of 
which with hydrogen before re-radiation of its energy occurs being 
more probable at higher hydrogen pressures. The Nernst theory 
is discussed and a number of objections are advanced. F. G-. S. 

Light-sensitiveness of Potassium Ferrocyanide. E. Baue 
(Eelv. CJiim. Acta, 1925, 8, 403 — 405). — The author confirms the 
observation of Baudisch (A., 1922, i, 993) that alkaline solutions of 
potassium ferrocyanide become discoloured on exposure to light in 
absence of oxygen. In addition, he obtains under these conditions 
a deposit of ferric hydroxide and concludes that the discoloration 
is due to the latter in colloidal form. Acid solutions are similarly 
discoloured, giving a precipitate of Prussian blue instead of hydroxide. 
Failure to detect formaldehyde or ammonia indicates reduction 
of the cyanide ion, as a counterbalance to the oxidation of the 
ferrous ion in the ferrocyano complex. Only free hydrocyanic 
acid is found. 

With potassium ferrocyanide freed from ferricyanide by Tread- 
well and Chervet’s method (A., 1922, ii, 786), the production of 
ferric hydroxide is almost completely eliminated ; hence perfectly 
pure ferrocyanide solutions, whether acid or alkaline, would be 
entirely insensitive. The sensitiveness must therefore be ascribed 
to the establishment of an equilibrium in the ferri- and not the 
ferro-eyano complex : [Fe(CN)6]'"r;Fe'’+6CN'. M. J. 

Photosynthesis in Tropical Sunlight- N. E. Dhae and E. P. 
SAj6?YAL (J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 926 — 934 ; cf. Baly and others, 
T., 1921,119,1025; 1922,121,1078; 1923, 123, 185).— The state- 
ment that the light effective for the formation of formaldehyde has 
very short wavelength and that no such rays are present in sunlight 
is held to be incorrect. Experiments carried out in glass vessels in 
tropical sunlight, the spectrum of which is shown to contain no 
line of wave-length less than 290 /4ft, afford definite proof of the 
s^thesis of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water, with or 
without the use of any catalyst. Experiments on the polymeris- 
ation of fc^maldehyde were not so successful, traces of sugars only 
heu^ obtained when formaldehyde solutions were exposed to the 
su nlight in presence of ferric chloride and methyl-orange. 

Tropical sunlight is effective in promoting oxidation. Alcohols 
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are oxidised to the corresponding aldehydes. When air or oxygen 
is passed into solutions of ammonia, tests for nitrites are obtained. 
Exposure of ammonia and oxygen results in the formation of nitro- 
gen. The reducing action is considerable; solid iodic acid gives 
iodine, potassium chlorate shows traces of chloride, and nitrates 
are converted into nitrites. 

XJltra- violet light is more effective in certain photosyntheses, but 
tropical sunlight contains a number of rays which can effect the 
synthesis of complex compounds from simple substances. Methyl- 
amine, which is formed in about 12 hrs. when ammonia and form- 
aldehyde are exposed to tropical sunlight, passes into a number of 
complex substances of the alkaloid type. Experiments with ultra- 
violet light show that nitrogen and oxygen combine to form nitrogen 
oxides. The difference between the action of sunlight and ultra- 
violet light in promoting photosynthesis is one of degree rather than 
of kind. J. S. C. 

Active Hydrogen. A. Bach (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 1388 — 1393). 
— Recently-melted platinum contains adsorbed sulphur compounds 
and evolves hydrogen sulphide when heated in hydrogen ; accord- 
ing to experimental conditions, this power is more or less rapidly 
lost. Passage of the evolved hydrogen over powdered sulphur does 
not increase the amount of hydrogen sulphide produced from the 
fresh metal and does not cause formation of hydrogen sulphide after 
the metal has become “ tired.” Treatment of the ‘‘ tired ” metal 
with ordinary laboratory air restores its ability to give hydrogen 
sulphide when heated in hydrogen; under similar conditions, no 
trace of hydrogen sulphide is produced after treatment with carefully 
purified air. The phenomenon of resting ” depends therefore 
on the adsorption of sulphur compounds from the air. Palladium- 
sponge behaves similarly to platinum. Reduction of nitrate to 
nitrite, methylene-blue to the ieuco-base, or of tungsten trioxide to 
dioxide by active hydrogen could not be observed. H. W. 

Displacement of Metals from Solutions of their Salts by 
less Electro-positive Elements. II. Reaction between 
Amides of the Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals and Elexnents 
more Electro-positive than Tin. E. W. Bergstrom (J. A^mr. 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1836—1841; cf. A., 1924, ii, 106, 607}.— The 
initial reaction involves a partial replacement of the more electro- 
positive metal by the less electro-positive:] Al+SNHaK^ 
A1(SH2)3+^^- Equilibrium is displaced by secondary reactions 
with formation of ammono salts, the mechanism being analogous 
to that of the re^tion between solutions of strong aquo bases 
(e.gr., potassium hydroxide) with zinc or aluminium. Impure 
specimens of potassiiim ammonoianthanite, La(K5K)3,2— SNHg, 
and potassium ammonocerite, Ce(NHK)3,2--33SfB[3, have been 
prepared by the action of an excess of potassamide on the corre- 
sponding metal or metallic halide. Pota^amide slowly reacts with 
gallium to form an extremely soluble ammonogailate. Cadmium, 
chromium, iron, cobalt, molybdenum, tungsten, and thallium 
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fail to react or react extremely slowly. In general, the more electro- 
positive a metal is, the more readily does it react with potassamide. 
Solutions of amide react readily with liquid amalgams of ma^esium, 
zinc, and cadmium to form precipitates approximati^ in com- 
position to the corresponding amides, but contaminated with 
varying quantities of potassium. Amalgamated alumimum in con- 
tact with mercury is less readily, and a dilute iron amalgam very 
slowly, attacked. J. S. C. 

Complex Compounds of Beryllium. I. R. !Feioke and 
R. Ruschhaupt {Z. anorg. Chem.^ 1925, 146, 103 — 120). — ^By the 
crystallisation of hot solutions of anhydrous beryllium chloride in dry 
acetonitrile, benzonitrile, pyridine, or acetone, in the complete 
absence of water, complex compounds of beryllium are formed of 
the general type BeCi2,2X, where X is a molecule of the organic 
solvent. These correspond with a co-ordination number 4, but the 
number 8 is also found in the compound BeCl2,2CH3*CO’CH3,4CgH0, 
which is formed when a solution of beryllium chloride in acetone is 
treated with benzene and then allowed to crystallise. The compound 
BeClg^^CgHgX is best prepared by the addition of beryllium chloride 
to a mixture of benzene and pyridine instead of pyridine alone. 
All these compounds form colourless crystals and are at once 
decomposed by water. The compounds BeCl2,2MeC]Sr and 
BeCla^^CHg’CO-CHa and the compound BeClg,2PhCN are described. 
A ccmpoum, BeS04,en,H2S04,4H5^0, is obtained by the crystallis- 
ation of an aqueous solution of beryllium sulphate, ethylenediamme, 
and sulphuric acid in equimolecular proportions. W. H.-R. 

Complex Compounds of Beryllium. II. R. Fkickb and 
L. BLAVESTAnr {Z, anorg. Ghem., 1925, 146, 121 — 131 ; cf. preced- 
ing abstract). — ^The (xmpounds BeCl2,2Ph*M‘02, BeCi2,2Ph*CHO, 
BeCl2,2Ph*NH2, and BeCl2,2Et20 are formed by the crystallisation 
of hot solutioiis of anhydrous beryllium chloride in the dry organic 
compound, the last named requiring special details for which the 
original must be consulted. The compound BeCl2,4NH2Me and 
the compound BeGl2,4MB[3 are precipitated quantitatively when a 
dry ethereal solution of beryllium chloride is treated with excess of 
diy methylamine or ammonia, respectively. The above compounds 
correspond with a co-ordination number 4, whilst the number 8 is 
fdiown in the compound BeCl2,2NH3,4C]^*CO*CH3, prepared by the 
aeticm of gaseous ammonia on a solution of beryllium chloride in 
acetone; this compound resembles the benzene-acetone complex 
previously describe (preceding abstract). In addition, the co- 
ordination number 6 is shown in the compound BeOl^jSPh-NH^jNHg, 
prepared by the crystallisation of a dry ethereal solution of beryllium 
chloride and phenylhydrazine. These compounds form white 
with the exception of BeCll2,2Ph'lT02, which is pale yellow. 
All are decomposed by water, but with BeGl2,2Ph^NH2 and 
BeO]^31h*IJH*lte2 action is very slow. Beryllium chloride also 

form a complex of unknown comporirion with nitromethane, whilst 
impure beryllium phenoxide is formed when beryllium chloride 
and phenol axe heated to the b. p, W. H.-B. 
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SpectrograpMc Study of the Formation of Mercury Com- 
plexes. P. Job (Compt. rend., 1925, 180, 1932— 1933 ; cf. this 
vol., ii, 471).— The method developed for the detection of com- 
plexes in aqueous solution by spectrographic means has been 
extended to the systems HgCla— KOI; HgUg—KBr; HgClg—KI. 
Experiments failed to indicate the existence of mercury-chlorine 
complexes, but the existence of the tetrabromo-mercury complex 
was established; it is formed by double decomposition from 
potassium bromide and mercuric chloride. Potassium bromide 
reacts with mercuric nitrate or sulphate to give mercuric bromide, 
which then reacts with excess of bromide to give the tetrabromo 
complex. The tetraiodo complex is similarly formed, l^fass action 
constants are given. E. A. M. 

Origin of Natural Aluminitmi Hydrosilicates. E. Schwarz 
and E.Walokeb (Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 145, 304 — 310). — Alumioium 
hydroxide sol and silicic acid sol in neutral aqueous medium in the 
proportion l^^Og : OSiOg, precipitate a substance of the composi- 
tion Al203,2Si02,2H20, wiiich on keeping becomes similar to kaolin. 
The theory is advanced that the primary process in the transition of 
felspar to kaolin consists in a decomposition of the felspar into its 
components : KgOjAlgOgjGSiOa 2K0H + 2Al(OH)3 + BSiOaaq. ; 
and that then, under special conditions, the products reunite to 
form kaolin or an intermediate product. The connexion between 
coagulation and hydrogen-ion concentration is investigated by 
means of the reaction 2AlCl34*6Na2Si03+6HCl=Al203+6Si02+ 
12NaCl+3H20. By varying the amount of free acid present, it is 
foxmd that complete precipitation only takes place in a feebly acid 
medium, ps 4*5 — 5*2. The optimal zone is at ps. 4*8 — ^5*0. In 
each case, a large excess of silicic acid remains in the sol form, 
since the ratio : SiOg in the precipitate is 1 : 2. An investig- 
ation of the influence of the anion on the composition of the precipit- 
ation product shows that, by using aluminium acetate instead of the 
chloride, no difference is to be observed. Some experiments with a 
salt of the composition Na4Si30g, instead of sodium metasilicate, 
give a value somewhat greater than 2 for the molecular ratio of 
SiOg, whereas with sodium metasilicate, it is somewhat less than 2. 
Possibly with the acid HgSigOg the exact ratio 1 : 2 would be obtained. 
Experiment appears to confinn the view that the natural formation 
of kaolin is not due to an ionic reaction, but to the mutual coagul- 
ation of aluminium hydroxide sol and silicic acid sol* L. L. B. 

Tliermal Anal^^is of the Systerns ThaJloiis Sulphide- 
Arsenid Trisolphide and Thallons Sulphide-X^ead Sulphide. 
Cr. Oanneri and L. Fernandes (AUi M. Aeead. Idncei, 1925, 
[vi], 1, 671—676). — ^Thermal analysis of the former system indi- 
ca^ the existence of the compounds TlgAsSg, Tl4As^5, TlgAs4S0, 
and TlAsSg, m. p., respectively, 295°, 278°, 317°, and 300°. T& 
ortho- and pyro-ihioarsenites, TlgAs^ and TlAAsaSg, occur at 
transition points and decompose on fusion. Thallous sulphide and 
lead sulphide, completely miscible in the liquid state, are 
partly so in the solid state, conjugate solid solutions ccmtaM^ 
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respectively 3 and 75% of lead sulphide separating at 290°. This 
system possesses a eutectic mixture, containing 40% of lead sulphide,^ 
m. p. 290°. Lead sulphide precipitated from slightly acid solutions 
containing thallium contains up to 4% of thallous sulphide. The 
results indicate the probable occurrence of thallium in arsenic 
minerals as thio-salts in solid solution in the corresponding lead 
salts, whilst in galena the thallium occurs as sulphide in isomorphous 
mixture with lead sulphide. F. G. T. 

Combustioii of Carbon. I. H. F. Smith and W. C. Ebahgh 
(Ind, Eng, Ohem,, 1925, 17, 694 — ^695). — ^From tests conducted in an 
experimental producer m which the oxidising and reducing zones 
were clearly defined, it is concluded that at a bright red heat carbon 
monoxide is the principal, if not the primary, product of combustion, 
and that the oxidising zone is very thin indeed. [Gf. J5., 1926, 657.] 

D.G.H. 

Germanium. XI. Germanium Glasses. L. M. Denihs 
and A. W. Laubengayer (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1945— 
1947). — Grermanium glasses of four types have been prepared and 
compared with the corresponding silicate glasses. Replacement of 
silicon by germanium raises the refractive index. Owing to their 
much lower m. p., homogeneous, air-free germanium glasses can be 
prepared much more easily than the corresponding silicates. 

J. S. C. 

Complex Sulphites and Thiosulphites of the Rare-earth 
Metals. 6. Cahkeei and L. Febnandes {Gazzetta, 1925, 55, 
440--^53). — Metals of the cerium group, by virtue of their high 
basicity, combine with complex acid radicals to form compounds 
analogous to those of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. In 
these compounds the individuality of the complex is not destroyed 
by the physical and chemical characteristics of the rare earths. 
UranglsulpMtes of the rare earths of the type 
. ^ ^ (U02)5,(S0^gR“,15H,0, 

where R=:La, Ce, Ifd, and Pr, were obtained by crystallising in a 
vacuum at the ordma^ temperature, a solution, saturated with 
sulphur dioxide, containing the rare-earth hydroxide and uranyl 
sulphate. The products obtained were microcrystalline and of 
constant composition. By saturating a very concentrated solution 
of ammonium paramolybdate with sulphur dioxide, and adding a 
solution of the rare-earth acetate, molybdosulphites of the rare earths 
weie obtained as minute prisms. The composition of these crystals 
vaJried on fractional crystallisation, the rare-earth content falling. 
It was not possible to assign rational formulse to them, and it is 
su^ested that this is due to the partial miscibility in the solid state 
of ammonium molybdosulphite with the corresponding rare-earth 
compou nds. ^ Cuprosulp^ites of the rare earths were obtained as 
aninute crystals by crystallising under reduced pressure a warm 
soIuMon of c6p]^r carbonate and the rare-earth hydroxide, saturated 
with sulphur dioxide. These compounds are darker in colour and 
much less stable than the corresponding alkali metal compounds. 
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The general formula of these compounds was RCu(S03)2,8H20, 
where R=Ce, La, Pr, or Nd. GufrotMosulpha^es of the formulae 
E;Cu(S 203)2,8H20 (R=Ce, La, Pr, Nd, Th) and ZrCu2(S2O3)3,30H2O 
were obtained as yellow, miorocrystalline precipitates, by mixing 
solutions of copper sulphate and a soluble rare-earth salt, each 
previously saturated with sulphur dioxide. In the cases of thorium 
and zirconium, the solutions must be neutral before the addition of 
the thiosulphate. F. G. T. 

Mechanism of the Fixation of Nitrogen as Sodium Cyanide. 
E. W. Guernsey and M. S. Sherman (J. Amer, Ohem. Soc,, 1925, 
47, 1932 — 1940). — ^The formation of sodium cyanide in the system, 
sodium carbonate-carbon-iron-nitrogen at high temperatures is 
represented by the reaction scheme: Na2C03^ NaaO+COg; 
002+0:^200; ]Sra20+C = 2Na+00; 2Na+20::=^Na202; NaaCg 
(gaseous) +N2 — 2NaON. The absorption of nitrogen by sodium 
carbide is the only one of the series of reactions which is catalysed 
by iron. The existence of such intermediates as sodium nitride, 
sodium cyanamide, or cyanogen is improbable. J. S. 0. 

Composition and Stability of Complex Metal-Ammonium 
Ions. (Miss) H. J. DE WiJS (JRec. irav. chim., 1925, 44, 663 — 
674). — ^The composition of complex metal-ammonium ions was 
examined by determining the pressure of the gas over a solution 
of these ions by a dynamic method. The composition of the ion 
Mm(NH3)tt'* is given by %/m=:(6— '6i)/a, where a is the concentration 
of the metallio salt, h that of ammonia, and that of free ammonia. 
This equation can be applied only if the solution contains no free 
metallic ion or other complex ion. The existence of the ions 
Ag(NH3)2 *, Cu(NH 3)4“, Cd(NH3)4 •, and Ni(NH3)6** is indi- 

cated. The values of the constants and ^Kc for the equilibria 
M(]SIH3)2" :^M‘*+2]m3 and M(N^)4‘ +4NH3were found to 

be 2-7 X 10"^ and 2*5 X 10“'^, respectively, for cadmium and 1-4 X 10"^ 
and 9-3 X 10"^® for zinc. For nickel, x lO”®, aKc=4z-S X 10“®, 

3ir,=2-lxm L.L.B. 

Action of Phosphorus on Salts containing Oxygen [Nickel 
Nitrate], I. W, Schmoss (BnL Soc. Chim. Romania, 1925, 7, 
32 — 35). — On boiling with yeUow phosphorus in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide an alcohoHc solution of nickel nitrate, saturated 
at 20®, for 36 hrs., a pale green precipitate of nickel triphosphate is 
produced. After washing with benzene and drying at 20®, this com- 
potxnd has the composition NiHgPgOiojSHgO and dJi 2*159. It loses 
SHgO at 100 — 110® and is slightly soluble in water and readily soluble 
in ammonia and in mineral acids. A. R- P. 

High-melting Lower Oxides. E. Frieberioh and L. Sittig 
(Z, anorg. Chem., 1925, 145, 127 — 140). — ^A series of lower oxides 
has been prepared by reducing the corresponding higher oxides 
with hydrogen or carbon. From titanium and zirconium dioxides 
and from tantalum pentoxide no lower oxides of definite composi- 
tion could be obtained, and it is doubtful whether the previom% 
recorded oxides, Ta204 and TagOg, exist (cf . this vol., ii, 374). ; Fttto 
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vanadium pentoxide a sesq^uioxide, V 2 O 3 , m, p. 1970^, and a tetr- 
oxide, V 2 O 4 , m. p. 1640®, were obtained by reduction with hydrogen 
and carbon, respectively; the former was not further reduced by 
hydrogen, even at 1700®. From niobium pentoxide and cerium 
dioxide sesquioxides, Nb 203 , m. p. 1780®, and CcgOg, m. p. 1690®, 
were prepared by reduction with hydrogen. The oxides WO 2 , 
m. p. 1230—1330®, W 2 O 5 , MoOg, and M 02 O 5 , were obtained by 
reducing the trioxides with carbon or with metallic tungsten and 
molybdenum, respectively. The oxide, UgOg, formed when uranium 
trioxide was heated in air, yielded the blue and brown forms of the 
dioxide, XJOg, when heated in nitrogen and hydrogen, respectively ; 
both forms melt at 2230 — ^2330®. 

These lower oxides differ widely in electrical resistance, but the 
temperature coeJB&cients are all negative. Tungsten and molyb- 
denum pentoxides have lower resistances than the corresponding 
dioxides, and the two forms of uranium dioxide differ in specific 
resistance. A. G. 

Action of certain Reagents on Ozone. L. I. Smith ( J. Amer. 
Ohem. 80c., 1925, 47, 1850 — 1853). — ^The destruction of ozone on 
passiug through dilute or concentrated sulphuric acid or acid 
permanganate solution is so slight as to be negli^ble. Considerable 
destruction is produced by 5% sodium hydroxide solution and by 
ordinary specimens of phosphorus pentoxide. Phosphorus pent- 
oxide after sublimation in a current of oxygen loses its ability to 
destroy ozone. J. S. C. 

Sulphur Sesquioxide. I. Vogel and J. R. Paetingtoh {J. 
Ghem. /Soc., 1925, 127, 1514 — ^1524). — Sulphur sesquioxide, S 2 O 3 , 
is prepared by adding liquid* sulphur trioxide to jfoely-powdered 
sulphur in the absence of moisture. After 30 secs, a violent reaction 
takes place and a bluish-green solid is deposited. The supernatant 
liquid is poured off and adherent stilphur trioxide removed by warm- 
ing in a vacuum. Sulphur sesquioxide is at once decomposed by 
water, a complex reaction taking place in which sulphur is deposited 
and a mixture of sulphuric, sulphurous, tri-, penta-, and possibly 
tetra-thionic acids are produced. It reacts violently with ether and 
alcohol, whilst with sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution it forms 
sodium ethyl suiphoxylate, NaEtSO^, which hydrolyses to form 
sodium suiphoxymte. The sesquioxide soon decomposes at the 
bniinary temperature with evolution of sulphur dioxide and deposi- 
tion of sulphur, but it may be preserved imchai]^ed in a completely 
dry oxygen-free atmosphere at a pressure of less than 1 mm . of 
m^ury. It dissolves in fuming sulphuric acid to form a blue 
solution which is a true and not a colloidal solution. W, H.-R. 

Additive Products of Seleniura Dioxide with the Halogen 
Acids. C. W. Muehlbbegee and V. XjBnhee (J. Amer. Ghem. 
Soe,^ 1926, 47, 1842—1844). — The compounds Se 02 , 2 S 01 and 
Se 02 > 2 HIBr are identical with the hydrates SeOOl 2 ,H 2 ®‘ 
Se 0 Br 2 ,H 20 , respectively. The former has 2-246, a surface 
tension at 25® of 55 dynes/cm.^, an electrical conductivity 2»7 X 10"^ 
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mho, and 1*642, The m. p. is below —100°. Dissociation begins 
at 94"°, the b. p. rising to 179° without indication of any constant- 
boiling mixture. Metals react to form chlorides and selenites, there 
being also a simultaneous reduction to selenium monochioride and 
elementary selenium. The substance readily reacts with sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, selenixim, tellurium, and the halogens. 

Selenium oxychloride is conveniently prepared by mixing 4 parts 
of Se 02 , 2 B[Ci with 1 part of sulphuric acid (d 1*84). The oxy- 
chloride prepared in this way has b. p. 176°, m. p. 10-9° ; 2*424. 

The compound Se 02 , 2 HBr, d^ 3*077, is prepared as a red-brown 
oil on passing hydrogen bromide over selerdum dioxide. At 115°, 
it begins to decompose, producing bromine, selenium monobromide, 
tetrabromide, and oxybromide, selenium dioxide, water, and 
hydrogen bromide. On cooling to —10°, crystals of selenium tetra- 
bromide separate. An excess of selenium dioxide causes the 
separation of yellow needles (m. p. 40°) of the oxybromide, SeOBrg. 
The existence of Se 02 , 4 HBr is venbaied, but no evidence was obtained 
as to the existence of the compound SeOgjSHBr. J. S. C. 

Bichromates of Ter- and Sexa-valent Metals. G. Calgagni 
{Gazzetta^ 1925, 55, 396 — 406). — A. highly hygroscopic, amorphous 
paste of chromium dickroTmte^ €^ 2 ( 0207 ) 3 , was obtained by 
evaporating a solution of chromium oxide in chromic acid, and the 
less hygroscopic basic ferric dichromate, !Fe 20 (Cr 207 ) 2 j from a 
solution of ferric hydroxide in chromic acid. "A bcmc ^uminium 
dichromaie^ Al20(Cr207)a, and rndybdenum dichromate, Mo( 0207 ) 8 » 
were obtained by analogous methods. Attempts to prepare 
the corresponding compounds of uranium and tungsten were un- 
successful. . F. G. T. 

Complex Derivatives of Quinquevalent Molybdenum. G. 
SoAGiiiABiNi {AUi jB. Accad. Idncei, 1925, [vi], 1, 676 — 679).— 
Bdai^il's salt, ammonium molybdenyl chloride, {NH 4 ) 2 Mo(X)l 5 
(A., 1901, ii, 162), may act both as a complex and as a double salt. 
Pyridine acetate precipitates from a cold saturated solution of 
IQason’s salt a briek-r^ double compound of p 3 rridine and molyb- 
denyl chloride, MoOGUjCgHsN, whilst from a solution of Elason^s 
^It in aqueous alcohol, hexamethylenetetramine hydrochloride 
precipitates dark red crystals of the composition 

2[(NH4)2Mo{OH)4Cl3],CeHAHCl. 

F.G.T. 

Molybdovanadates. H. G. Caknebi {OazzeUa, 1925, 55, 
390—396; cf. A., 1924, ii, 118), — ^The systems NH 4 VO 3 --M 0 O 0 , 
KVO 3 -M 0 O 5 , and NaVOg-MoOg have been investigated at 15^. 
As at 30°, two kinds of crystals are obtained from solutions con- 
taiiung albah vanadates and molybdic anhydride : red, well-formed, 
soluble crystals, rich in vanadium, and colourless or yeUow, spar- 
ingly soluble crystals, rich in molybdenum* The composition of the 
crystals is generally related to that of the solution, but an appar^ 
anomaly occurs witii the red crystals obtained from the system 
KVOg-MoOg. The molybdic oxide content of these crystafe. 
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decreases from 14*62% to 0*34% as the ratio M 0 O 3 : V 2 O 6 
solution increases from 0*5 to 1*125. This apparent contradiction 
of the hypothesis that the red crystals are isomorphous mixtures is 
explained by the assumption that the molybdenum is distributed 
in the solution between a polyvanadate form and that of a complex 
radical of a heteropoly-anion type, the equilibrium between these 
being dependent on the amount of molybdenum present and on 
the temperature. This assumption is supported by the fact that from 
solutions in which the ratio M 0 O 3 : V 2 O 5 is greater than 1*125, a 
yellow compound, very rich in molybdenum, separates. Comparison 
of the behaviour of these systems at 30° and 15° shows that the 
solubility in the solid state of the polymolybdate compounds in 
the polyvanadates increases with temperature. On fractionation, 
the red crystals decrease in molybdenum content, approaching the 
hexavanadates in composition. On the other hand, increase of the 
temperature of fractionation results in an augmented molybdenum 
content. The following are reported as definite compounds : 
2 {NH 4 ) 20 , 3 Mo 03 , 2 V 205 , 8 H 20 , long, lemon-yeUow prisms ; 
4 (NH 4 ) 20 , 6 Mo 03 , 2 V 205 , 6 H 20 , yellow prisms; 

4K2O,6MoO3,3V2O5,10H2O 
and 5 K 2 O, 10 Mo 03 , 4 V 20 5 , liHgO, both yellow ; 

2Na®O.3MoO3,V,O;i0H2O. 

yellow micro-crystals. F. G. T. 

Complex Compotmds of Pyrocatechol and Pyrogallol with 
Acids of the Molybdenum Group. L. Feenanbbs. — (See i, 
1061.) 

Supposed Isomorphism of Uranyl Compounds with those of 
Isomorphogenous Metals of the Magnesium Group. G. 
Caeobbi {QazzeUa, 1925, 55, 406 — 410). — ^Isomorphism of the above 
type is doubtful as a result of unsuccessful attempts to replace 
metals of the magnesium group by the uranyl radical in a number 
of double salts. F, G, T. 

Hypochlorous Acid and the Alkali Hypochlorites. R. 
Rietzel and F. ScHnEMacBB {Z, anorg, Ohem,, 1925, 145, 381 — 
393). — ^The reaction 2 Na 0 H+Cl 2 =Na 0 Cl+NaCl+H 20 has been 
quantitatively investigated by titrimetric and absorption spectra 
methods. If the reaction proceeds as above at low temperatures, a 
Jf -sodium hypochlorite solution should be formed by passing chlorine 
into sodium hydroxide solution. Actually, titration with thiosulph- 
ate, arsenious acid, or silver nitrate did not give values for the 
hypochlorite or chloride concentratiohin accordance with the above 
equation. At the most, only about 0*5J!f -hypochlorite solutions 
we^ obtained. Since the total quantity of chlorine is not recovered, 
it is a^umed that part of the chlorine introduced forms compounds 
in which the chlorine cannot be determined by usual titrimetric 
methods, Ihlute hypochlorite solutions are fairly stable if pre- 
pared and kept under suitable conditions. A slight excess of free 
chlorine or h 3 ?poohlorous acid causes a rapid change, according to the 
equation ClO'+2Ha0=G10s'+2H*+2Cr. The Hartley-Baly 
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absorption method of investigation has been applied to the systems 
Tvater-chlorine and sodium hydroxide-chlorine. Salt formation 
completely changes the character of the hypochlorous acid absorp- 
tion spectrum, a well-marked band taking the place of an essentially 
linear curve. On account of the great transparency of sodium 
chlorate, no decision can be reached as to whether part of the 
chlorine in the reaction 2 NaOH+Cl 2 ==NaO 01 -fNaCl+H 2 O forms 
sodium chlorate, or whether by stirring a dilute hypochlorite solu- 
tion, the free h 3 rpochlorous acid (always present on account of 
hydrolysis) leads to a continuous formation of chlorate. 

L. L. B. 

Arsenates of Tervalent Manganese. I. E. Deiss (Z, 
anorg. Chem., 1925, 145, 365 — ^377). — ^The appearance of a violet 
colour on oxidation of manganous salts in presence of arsenic 
acid (Barreswil, Gompt. rend,, 1857, 44, 677) is due to the form- 
ation of triarsenatomanganic acid, [Mn(As 04 ) 3 ]B[g, 3 H 20 . Whilst 
diphosphatomanganio acid is stable and the triphosphate acid 
un^able (Meyer and Marek, A., 1924, ii, 555), the reverse is the 
case with the corresponding arsenic compounds. Conditions for the 
formation of the violet-red crystalline triarsenato-acid are given, and 
its preparation is described : (i) by dissolving manganic acetate in 
cold, concentrated arsenic acid solution ; (ii) similarly from manganic 
hydroxide; (iii) by the action of arsenic acid on Christensen’s 
brown *^manganic acetate solution” {A., 1884, 398). The brown 
“ manganic acetate ” solution of Cbristeiosen and crystallised 
bright red manganic acetate show different behaviour, which is 
ascribed to their different methods of formation. L. L. B. 

Determination of Equilibria between Stages of Oxidation 
by Potential Measurements. II. Manganese in Phosphoric 
Aoid Solution. G. Grube and M. Staesche {Z. MeUrochem,, 
1926, 31, 362 — 371 ; cf. Grube and Huberich, A., 1923, ii, 138).— 
In phosphoric acid solution the reversible reactions 2Mn^ ^ Mn^+ 
Mnn and 4Mn^ ^ 3Mn™+Mn^ take place, the equilibria 
being slightly affected by the manganese concentration and very 
markedly by the phosphoric acid concentration. Tervalent mangan- 
ese phosphate shows a maximum of. -decomposition in highly coh- 
centoted acid and a low minimum in 30— 35-A^-acid, whereupon 
d^omposition increase slowly as the acidity decrease. With quad- 
rivalent mai^anese phosphate the equilibrium shifts continuously 
and rapidly from left to right as the acidity diminishes, so that the 
salt can be prepared only in highly acid solutions. Quadrivalent 
manganese phosphate is a bettor oxidising agent than permanganic 
acid and a better reducing agent than tervalent manganese phos- 
phate. W. A. C. 

Reactions in the Solid State. V. D. Balabev (Z, UTiorg. 
Chem,, 1925, 145, 117^ — 121). — A reply to Hedvall and Heuberg^’s 
criticism (this voL, ii, 306) of previous papers (cf. A., 1924, ii, 483, 
611, 858). Manganese and tin dioxide do not react with calciunoL 
oxide at 950®, but they combme rapidly with strontium and barium 
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oxides. Barium oxide is more hygroscopic than phosphorus pent- 
oxide and much more so than calcium oxide, and is, therefore, very 
difScult to free from a surface layer of the low-melting hydroxide* 
Molybdenum and tungsten trioxides react with calcium oxide, but 
these reactions are conditioned by the fusion of molybdenum 
trioxide and calcium tungstate, respectively. Barium oxide and 
calcium carbonate react to the extent of 90% in the presence of a 
trace of water because barium hydroxide is continuously re-formed 
by the dehydration of the calcium hydroxide produced. A moist 
mixture of manganese dioxide and potassium chlorate reacts at a 
temperature 12"^ lower than when carefully dried. A. G. 

Osmium Tetroxide. II. Compounds of Osmium Tetr- 
oxide. F. Kratjss and D. Wilken {Z. anorg, Ghem.^ 1925, 145, 
151—167). — ^When osmium tetroxide vapour is condensed in a cooled 
receiver it collects as white needles which are readily soluble and 
reactive. When heated at 40° the needles are converted into a 
yellow, sparingly soluble, and non-reactive form, which may be re- 
converted into the white oxide by cooling in liquid air or by sub- 
limation. The white form melts at 39-5° and the yellow^ form at 
41°, and the former has the higher vapour pressure; the b. p* is 
134°. Both forms had the calcidated osmium content and liberated 
the calculated weight of iodine from potassium iodide. The com- 
pounds of osmium tetroxide with alkali hydroxides described by 
Tschugaev {A., 1918, ii, 322) could not be obtained by his method, 
but by adding saturated solutions of the hydroxides to the solid 
white tetroxide the following compounds were obtained: 0s04,2Cs0H, 
0s04,2K0H; 0s 04,2NH40H; 0s04,Ba(0H)2 ; 0s04,2CsF; 

0s04,2RbF ; only the potassium compound has the same composi- 
tion as Tschugaev’s preparation. These compounds form light 
red-brown or yellow crystals which, however, decompose wnen 
separated from the mother-liquor. Complete analysis was, there- 
fore, impossible, but, by washing rapidly with water and then dissolv- 
ing, solutions were obtained in which the ratio of osruium to alkali 
metal and to iodine liberated could be determined ; the compounds 
were thus shown to contain octavalent osmium. Similar compounds 
were not formed with cyanides, thiocyanates, fluorides, or organic 
bases. A. 6. 

Molecular Compounds of Halogen-Metal Acids and Acid 
Amides. R. Feicxe and R. Ruschhauft (Z. morg. Ghem,^ 
1925, 146, 141 — 148). — ^The yellow compounds, HAuCl4,2Ph*CO'1^2 
and H2PtCi5,2Ph*C0-NH2>2H20, are prepared by the crystallisation 
of aqueous solutions of benzamide and chloroauric or chloroplatimc 
acids, respectively, in the presence of excess of hydrochloric acid. 
When heated, the compound HAuCl4,2Ph'CO']SH2 gradually decom- 
poses even below 100° with the formation of metallic gold, whilst 
the compound H2PtCl^,2Ph*CO*NH2>^®^^ b^ins to soften at 100° 
and is completely melted at 13(^—140°. The ccmpmnd 
HAuCl4,2Me*C^*NH2 ^ obtained in yellow needles by the crystallis- 
ation of a concentmted aqueous solution of chloroauric acid and 
acetamide. The solid must be separated quickly and no firee 
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hydrochloric acid must be present or hydrolysis of the acetamide 
t^es place. On heating, the compound decomposes liberating 
metallic gold. When concentrated aqueous solutions of acetamide 
and ohloroplatmic acid are mixed and allowed to crystallise in a 
vacuum in the presence of phosphoric oxide, the yellow-brown com- 
pomd, H 2 PtClg, 2 Me*C 0 *NH 252 H 20 , is deposited ; it begins to soften 
at 66® and melts completely at 83 — 84®. W. H.-R. 

Degree of Hydration of Calcitim Oxalate. M. AuMiiBAS 
{Compt rend,, 1925, 181, 214 — ^215). — Calcium oxalate precipitated 
from OdiV-oxalic acid and calcium chloride solutions in presence of 
hydrochloric acid (cf. A., 1924, i, 137) has the composition 
CaC204,H20. S. K. T. 

Preparation of Colloidal Gold Solution by the Mellanby- 
Anwyl-Davies Technique. R. L. Haden (/. Lab, Clin, M^,, 
1925, 10, 310— 311).— To 1 c.c of 1% potassium oxalate solution in 
100 c.c. of boiling water is added, dropwise, a mixture of 1 c.c. of 
1% auric chloride solution and 1-3 c.c. of 1% potassium hydroxide 
solution. C&SMiCAii Abstracts. 

Preparation of Metal TeHurides from Hydrogen Telluride 
and Solutions of Salts. A. Bruke {Monatsh,, 1924, 45, 471 — 
484). — A number of tellurides of the metals have been prepared by 
precipitation of solutions of salts with hydrogen telluride or, in 
certain cases, with sodium telluride solution. The compounds 
PdTe, CugTe, PbTe, BiTe, NiTe, CoTe, AsgT^ are described in greater 
detail than hitherto; the following tellurides have been isolated 
for the jSrst time : mercuric, auric, ferroTis, stannous, stannic, 
antimonious, thalhus, and platinic. Most of these compounds are 
unstable in air and ^nd to reduce solutions of substances such as 
mercuric or cupric salts. They are soluble in dilute acids with 
the exception of the lead, nickel, cobalt, gold, platinum, arsenic, 
and antimony tellurides. There is in all cases a progressive deepen- 
ing of colour from the sulphide to the selenide and the telluride* 

G.M. B. 

Crystal for Wave-length Measurements of Soft X-Rays, 
L. PAUirNG and A. Bjobkesok {Proc, Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 
445— 44 7). — ^Hexagonal p-alumina possesses an unusually large 
grating-constant, rendering it very suitable for measurements of soft 
X-rays. For the line ChiX«, the constant is 11-240 A. and for 
AgLa, 11-225 A. The diiBEerence is a real effect. The crystal gives 
strong reflection. R. A. M. 

Universal X-Ray Spectrograph. A. Mtoleb {J. Sci, Instru- 
ments, ld26, 2, 312 — 318). — ^A compact X-ray spectrograph is 
described, which, by the use of interchangeable parts, permits the 
employment of the Bragg, Hull, Debye, Laue, and revolving crystal 
(Schiebold, Polanyi) methods of X-ray and crystal analysis. 

F. G. T* 

Potassium as a Mercury-vapour Trap. A. L. Htjgbes and 
F. E. PonnoEXTEB (PM. Mag„ J926, [vi], 50, 423 — 439).— The 
efficiency of a bulb lined with metallic potassium as a mercmy 

32 — ~2 
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in. a vacuum system has been investigated. Using the first appear- 
ance of mercury lines in the helium speetrum as a criterion, it is 
found that a potassium-lined trap acts as an efficient barrier until the 
potassium has absorbed at least 150% of its own weight of mercury. 
A more complete investigation using an ionisation gauge shows 
that the potassium-Hned bulb is at least as efficient as a liquid 
air-trap for mercury. Dry air can be passed over the surface of 
the potassium without afiecting its trapping power. The method 
of making the trap is described in detail. A. B. M. 

Construction of Nemst Filaments. H. D. Geiffith (Phil. 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 263—265). — ^A mixture of 80% of zirconium 
oxide, 10% of thorium oxide, 5% of calcium oxide, 5% of magnesium 
oxide, with a trace of boric acid is ground to a thick paste with 
glycerol or with sugar solution, and forced through a press as threads 
1*3 mm. in diameter. These are slowly heated until the sugar 
chars, and fired by passing through a carbon arc. The negative 
electrode is a loop of platinum wire, 0*1 mm. in diameter, attached 
by a layer of the above paste, which is allowed to dry in air. The 
positive seal is made by setting the end of the filament in a twist of 
several platinum wires, using a luting of equal parts of the oxides 
of yttrium, thorium, cerium, and zirconium. As a balancing 
resistance for such a filament 20 mm. long, two 60- watt, 220-volt 
lamps in parallel are satisfactory. The light from these filaments 
is somewhat yellower than that from commercial filaments. 

F. G. T. 

Filling Mercury Manometers. P. F. Wbatheeiud (J. Amtt. 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 1947 ; cf. Swan, this voL, ii, 707). — ^A method 
of filling mercury manometers is described, mercury being distilled 
into the apparatus in a high vacuum. Clean mercury surfaces are 
easily obtained. J. S. 0. 

Simple Difierential Air Themiometer for Use at Low 
TemperatTzres. W. A. Noyes (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1925, 
47, 1942 — 1944). — A simple air thermometer for the approximate 
determination of temperatures between the b. p. of liquid air 
and 0® is described. Standard temperatures for calibration are 
those of melting ice, carbon dioxide snow, and alcohol (— •78*5® at 
760 mm. with a change of 0*1° for 10 mm.) and of fresh liquid 
air (-191-62°). J. S. 0. 

Laboratory Ozoniser Yieldir^ High Concentrations of 
Ozone. L, I. Smith (J. Amer. Ohm. Soc., 1925, 47, 1844 — 1850). 
— ^An ozoniser for general laboratory use is described. The apparatus 
is capable of producing concentrations of ozone in ozonised oxygen 
of 15%, or of making 4 g. of ozone per hour. J, S. 0. 

Botating Bi^yser. A. Asteuc and E. Cahals (J. Pharm. 
GMm., 19^, [viii], 2, 14— 17).— A dialyser is arranged so that it 
mhybe mech rotated in a v^sel containing water, wldto at 

the same time a stfirer rotates in the opposite direction inside the 
dialy^r. It is shown that the speed of dialysis is increased. The 
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presence of gum arabic or gum tragacantb in solution, which usually 
greatly hinders the dialysis of salts, has little or no effect when 
the dialyser is rotated. B. F. 

Simple Laboratory Apparatus for Electrodialysis. W. 
Fuchs and E. Hoksig (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 1323 — 1324). — small 
glass cylinder is covered at the bottom with a parchment membrane 
and provided at the side with a small opening which serves for the 
introduction of the solution or a stirrer. It is fixed by pieces of cork 
into a Buchner funnel through which water or other liquid can be 
continuously circulated. The electrodes are placed between the 
funnel and the cylinder. H. W. 

Simple Apparatus for Extracting Liquids with a Specific- 
ally Heavier Solvent. H. Schmaleuss and H. Werner (/. 'pr. 
CTiem.y 1925, [ii], 110, 37 — 39). — ^The solvent chloroform) 

is distilled from a flask. A, fitted with a branched delivery tube. 
The vapour passes through one branch to the condenser, and after 
condensation streams down a wide connecting tube (into which the 
two branches are sealed) into a flask, B, containing the liquid to be 
extracted. The second branch bends downward inside the wide 
tube nearly to the bottom of flask B, and serves to return the extract 
continuously to the flask A. Flask B may or may not be heated. 

C. H. 

Apparatus for Preparing Vapour-Air Mixtures of Constant 
Composition. W. P. Yant and F. E. Frey {Ind, Eng, Chem., 
1925, 17, 692—694). — ^The liquid to be volatilised is fed into a 
measured air stream by means of a constant drop of water into one 
arm of a U-tube containing mercury in the bend, over which, in 
the other arm, is the reservoir of liquid to be volatilised. This is 
forced up to the volatiliser by the pressure of the mercuiy, itself 
caused to rise by the constantly and evenly increasing head of 
water over it. The air, which is kept at constant pressure, passes 
into a flow-meter and out at a rate of 3 litres per minute, giving 
about 9 air changes an hour in a 20-litre bell jar. The calibration 
of the apparatus is described. D.G. H. 

Distilling Flask for Corrosive Liquids. F. E. Brown {Ind, 
Eng, Chem,, 1925, 17, 706; cf. this vol., ii, 589 ). — An ordinary dis- 
tilling flask is adapted by first sealing on to its neck a tube through 
which the thermometer will pass, and to that another wider tube.^ 
The thermometer is kept in place by a small glass tube, too small 
to allow the ring of the thermometer to pass, which rests on the join 
of the two sealm-on tubes, and is so arranged that liquid can drain 
past it. D. 6. H. 

Laboratory Appamtus. H. John and V, Fischl (J. pr. 
Chem,, 1925, [ii], 110, 279 — ^282).^ — description of simple devices 
for sublimation and distfllation. M. J. 

HLectrodes for the Measurmnent of Small Bioelectric 
Potentials. E. J. Lund {Proc, Soc. Exp, Biol, Med,, 1923, 21, 
128 — 129). — ^The electrode was made up with a 3% pure lead 
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amalgam and 0*05 — 0*01 moL of lead chloride. The copper leads 
■were dipped into copper amalgam in place of mercury. The drift 
in potential at constant temperature was slow, and small enough 
to permit measurements of 1*0 — 0*05 mv. with an error of about 
0*01 mv. CHEMiOAn Absteacts. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Presence of the Compound K^lVIn 2 (S 04)3 among the 
Products of Activity on Vesuvius. F. Zajmboninx and G, 
Caeobbi {Gazzeita^ 1925, 55, 414— 4=16).— Minute, faint rose-coloured 
tetrahedra, intimately mixed with thenardite and alite, have been 
found by microscopical examination of stalactites in the lava cupola 
formed in 1922. Their chemical and optical properties identify 
them with the compoxmd K 2 Mn 2 (®^ 4 ) 3 > previously synthesised by 
Carobbi and Caglioti (A., 1924, ii, 685), and the name rmngaifio- 
langbeinite is proposed for them. P. G. T. 


Analytleal Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Direct Reading of Conductivity (and Salt 
Content) of a Salt Solution. T5dt {Ghem,-Ztg,, 1925, 49, 
656—657). — ^An ordinary Wheatstone bridge apparatus is used with 
a fixed resistance, and the graduations are made to read directly 
in terms of conductivity or concentration of salts, 6. M. B, 

Use of the Cornec-Cottet Pipette in the Measurement of 
Small Volumes in Micro Analysis. M. Nicloux {Bull, Soc, 
Chim. biol., 1925, 7, 750 — 752 ), — ^The pipette is a capillary tube 
containing a small bulb and is fused on to a tube of wider bore, 
the liquid rising to the pomt where the capillary tube ends. Excel- 
lent agreement has b^n obtained in figures for the density of 
blood (1*060) with pipettes containing 0*1022 — 0*1246 g. of water 
and for urinary nitrogen by the micro-Ejeldahl method, 

H.J.C. 

Burette for Gas Analysis in Electrochemical Processes. 
W. Jormov {Chem,-Ztg,, 1925, 49, 657), — ^The gas burette previously 
described (A,, 1920, ii, 221) is simplified by substituting for the 
glass tap a pinch-cock on a piece of wide rubber tubing cut off 
below at an angle. 6. M. B. 

Apparatus for Ferrous Oxide Deterzninations. F. Meyee 
(Ch^.-Zig., 1925, 49, 622). — OPhe apparatus, which replaces the 
Bunsen valve, consists of a narrow glass tube with a glass valve 
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at the top and having a side siphon tube, the latter dipping into 
a reservoir containing sodium hydrogen carbonate solution. When 
the solution flask cools, the valve closes, and the solution siphons 
over into the acid solution. The carbon dioxide evolved tem- 
porarily checks the siphon action, which continues intermittently 
until the flask is cold. W. M. C. 

Modification of Duboscq-Pellin Colorimeter for Biocolori- 
metric Work. H. Wir {Proc, Soc, JExp. Biol. Med., 1923, 21, 
111 — 114). — ^An extra cup, movable stage, and vernier are added 
to one side of the colorimeter; with phenol-red as indicator, the 
apparatus is specially suitable for determinations. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Recommended Specifications for Anal 3 rtical Reagent 
Chemicals. W. D. Collins, H. V. Parr, J. Rosin, 6. C. Spencer, 
and E. Wichebs {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 756-^760). — ^Recom- 
mended specifications are given for hydrochloric, nitric, oxalic, 
and sulphuric acids, ammonium hydroxide, oxalate, and thiocyanate, 
barium chloride, iodine, potassium dichromate and hydroxide, silver 
nitrate, sodium hydroxide and oxalate. [Cf. J5., 1925, 695.] 

D. G. H. 

E:xplosion Method for Peroxide Fusions. W. P. Mxtehlberg 
{Ind* Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 690 — 691). — ^The finely-divided material 
is well mixed with sugar carbon and sodium peroxide, and ignited 
in a nickel crucible. The fused mass readily separates from the 
crucible, and the acidified solution is clear. It is necessary to use 
rather larger quantities of peroxide by this method, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the volume of solution, and a certain amount 
of unfused residue is left, which may frequently be disregarded, or 
its weight subtracted, although it may be necessary to re-fuse it. 
Results appear to be as accurate as those obtained by peroxide 
fusion over a free flame or with alkali carbonate in platinum. 
[Cf. R., 1925, 674.] D. G. H. 

Potentiometric Hydrogen-ion Measurements with Non-gas 
Electrodes. H. C. Parker {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 737^ — 
740).— A large number of mets^ and combinations of oxides and 
metals have been tested by various means for suitability in measur- 
ing hydrogen-ion concentrations. Amongst the most promising 
are tungsten-manganese sesquioxide and platinum-manganese 
sesquioxide electrodes. [Cf . B., 1925, 696.] D. G. H. 

Volumetric Determination of the Reaction of a Medium at 
True Neutrality. G. Chabot {BvU. Soc. chim. Bdg., 1925, 34, 
202 — 211).— A mixture of equal proportions of 1% alcoholic solu- 
tions of neutral-red and phenol-red which independently show 
colour changes from red at pn to yellow at ^ 8*0 and from 
yellow at ps. 6*8 to red at pa 8*4, respectively, forms an indicatcu? 
which shows a sharp colour change at the point of real neutraJilg?' 
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(ps. 7*07) and is efficient for tlie titration of very weak acids and 
bases. If the ordinary method of titration be employed, 1 — 2 
drops of each indicator for each 10 c.c. of liqtiid are employed, 
but better results are obtained by using the comparative method 
of Walpole (cf. A., 1910, ii, 541; 1915, ii, 61), a solution made by 
adding 50 c.c. of a 0*2iV’-solution of potassium dihydrogen phos- 
phate to 31*51 c.c. of a 0*23r-solution of sodium hydroxide and 
diluting to 200 c.c. (p^ 7*07) being used as the standard. In the 
latter case 0*25 c.c. of each indicator solution is added to each 
10 c.c. of the liquid. The indicator is very sensitive to carbon 
dioxide, which may be eliminated by any of the usual methods. 
Tull details of technique and examples are given, the results being 
very satisfactory. J, W. B. 

Determination of Chloride in Animal Tissue. B. Vladescu. 
—(See i, 1113.) 

Sodium Arsenite as Res^ent for Loosely Combined 
Reactive Oxygen, Sulphur, and Nitrogen. A. Gxjtmanh.— 
(See i, 1059.) 

Micro Determination of Nitrogen. A. R. Rose (J. £ioL 
Chem., 1925, 64, 253 — ^256). — ^The preliminary digestion with 
sulphuric acid in the micro-Kjeldahl method is hastened by the 
adffition of perchloric acid and hydrogen peroxide ; after oxidation 
is complete the solution is diluted and the nitrogen determined 
directly by means of Nessler’s reagent. 0. R. H. 

Micro Determination of Ammonia in Urine. A. Yovano- 
vrrcH.— (See i, 1114.) 

Colour Reaction for Nitrites. A, Novelli (AnaL Asoe. 
Quim. Argentina, 1925, 13, 13 — 2 ^). — ^The reagent is prepared 
by dissolvmg 5 g. of resorcinol in distilled water ; 5 drops of 26% 
ferric chloride solution are added.- On wanning, the violet color- 
ation gradually disappears and the solution becomes yellow. The 
solution is boiled for a few minutes and allowed to cool. A few 
drops of the reagent added to a few c.c. of a solution containing 
nitrites in the presence of acetic acid give an intense green color- 
ation. It is possible to detect 0*001 g. of nitrite in 10 c.c. of 
water by this reagent. The reaction is indefinite in the presence 
of vanadates. G. W. R. 

Determination of Small Quantities of Phospbomis in 
Proteins. M. SoREirsEisr (Compt, rend, Trav, Lab, Carlsberg, 
1925, 15, No. 10, 1 — 6). — ^After evaporation, the protein solution 
is d^ested with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. It is 
^en diluted and precipitated in the boiling water-bath with 
ammonium molybdate in presence of ammonium nitrate. After 
r em a ming over-night, the precipitate is collected, washed, and 
dis^lved in ammonia. Standard sodium hydroxide is added and 
ammonia bo2ed off. Excess of standard sulphuric acid is add^, 
carbon dioxide boiled off, and ihe excess of acid titrated with 
standard sodium hydroxide. A control experiment is carried out 
to allow for traces of impurity in the reagents. C. P. S. 
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Determination of Arsenic in Organic Compoxmds, G. Nbw- 
BERY (J. Chem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 1751 — 1752). — ^The following method 
gives results correct to 0*2%. The substance is boiled with aqueous 
ammonium persulphate solution until colourless, oxalic acid is added, 
and the mixture heated for 2 mins, after carbon dioxide evolution 
appears to stop. 2^-Sulphuric acid and potassium iodide are added, 
and the whole is vigorously boiled untd the solution is of a pale 
straw colour, which is discharged by the cautious addition of 
0*05iV'-sodium thiosulphate. The mixture is at once diluted, 
sodium hydrogen carbonate added in excess, the mixture is warmed 
at 35 — 10®, and titrated with iodine solution. W. H.-E. 

Determination of Small Amounts of Boron in Tungsten. 
D. H. Brobhy (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 1856-1861).— 
0*5 G. of alloy is fused with 0*7 g. of sodium nitrate and 2*5— 
3*5 g. of sodium chloride in a platinum crucible. The cooled mass 
is dissolved in 30 c.c. of water in a porcelain, silica, or platinum 
dish and boiled with 2 g. of barium hydroxide. To the filtered 
solution a little potassium iodide is added to reduce any nitrites 
formed during the fusion, and one drop of methyl-orange. SufScient 
1 : 1 -hydrochloric acid is added to mahe it distinctly acid. After 
a few minutes free iodine is removed by thiosulphate, and nitrogen 
oxides are removed by bubbling in air free from carbon dioxide. 
The solution is neutralised by barium hydroxide free from carbon- 
ate and the pmk colour just restored with hydrochloric acid. The 
solution is now filtered, the pmk colour just (uscharged with barium 
hydroxide, and the solution titrated with barium hydroxide solution 
in presence of phenolphthalein and glycerol, a blank experiment 
being also performed. The alloys may alternatively be fused with 
sodium peroxide and hydroxide. The nitrite difficulty is elimin- 
ated, but the manipulations are by no means as easy. J. S. C. 

Volumetric Determination of Carbon and Hydrogen in 
Elementary Organic Analysis- J. Li 2 JI>neb {Z. anal. Chem,, 
1925, 66, 305 — ^370). — ^The substance is heated in the usual way 
in a current of pure air or oxygen and the gases are passed through 
a heated tube containing copper gauze, copper oxide coated with 
lead chromate, and silver gauze in succession; they are then led 
through a U-tube packed with lead peroxide and heated gently 
in an air-bath which finally removes any impurities, leaving only 
water vapour and carbon dioxide. The former is made to react 
with heated naphthyloxychlorophosphine,” CioH^-POClg, whereby 
hydrogen chloride equivalent to the hydrogen in the substance 
being analysed is evolved. The gases are then passed through a 
special absorption tube containing only 1—2 c.c. of water, which 
retains completely the hydrogen chloride, into an absorption 
apparatus containing a measured amount of standard barium 
hydroxide solution to absorb the carbon dioxide. Titration of the 
hydrochloric acid with standard alkali gives the hydrogen content 
and titration of the excess of barium hydroxide with standard 
acid and phenolphthalein gives the carbon content of the sub- 
stance, The original paper contains a detailed description of fte 
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absorption apparatus and of the methods of preparing the reagents 
and of carrying out an analysis. The results are equally as good 
as those obtained gravimetrically. A. R. P. 

Modification of Laulanie's Apparatus for the Determination 
of Carbon Dioxide and Oxygen in Air. L. Plaisttefol {Bull. 
Soc. Chim. biol,, 1925, 7, 638 — 651).— Modifications have been 
made (chiefly in the central tap) to overcome the objections 
previously described 590 — 605). H. J. G. 

Application of Electrical Conductivity to Quantitative 
Analysis in Biochemical Practice. I. Titration of Certain 
Inorganic Salts ’with Sodium Hydroxide. S. Demjakovski, — 
(See i, 1113.) 

Preparation and Analysis of Constant Mixtures of Air and 
Carbon Dioxide. J. Johnston and A. 0. Walker. — (See ii, 851.) 

Modification of the Kramer-Tisdall Method for the Deter- 
mination of Sodium in Blood. R. L. Haden. — (See i, 1112.) 

Perchloric Acid as an Analytical Reagent. J. H. Yoe 
{Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1925, [ii], 7, 193 — 197). — ^For the determin- 
ation of potassium, the aqueous solution is acidified strongly with 
hydrochloric acid, sulphates are removed by barium cUoride 
solution (cf. Davis, T., 1915, 107, 1679), and ammonium salts are 
removed in the usual manner. After conversion into perchlorates, 
sodium perchlorate is separated by agitation with 97% ethyl 
alcohol containing 0-2% of perchloric acid and the potassium 
perchlorate finally washed on the Gooch crucible with 97% ethyl 
alcohol (cf. Thin and Gumming, T., 1915, 107, 365; Baxter and 
Kohaya^, A., 1920, ii, 388). The crucible is dried at 130® for 
45 mins. Errors do not exce^ 0*3%. Methods for the determin- 
ation of silica in felspar, limestone, and cement are discussed; 
that of Willard and Cake (A., 1921, ii, 60) is accurate. Hears and 
Hussey’s modification (A., 1922, ii, 159) of the Kjeldahl method 
for the determination of nitrogen is also accurate. W. M. C. 

Determination of Small Quantities of Magnesium in 
Copper-Zinc Alloys. Schurmann and Schob {Ghem.-Ztg., 1925, 
49, 625 — 626). — ^The alloy is dissolved in nitric acid, the solution 
evaporated with sulphuric acid, and the copper removed hy electro- 
lyi^. The electrolyte is then evaporated again until the sulphuric 
acid Is expelled ; the residue is di^oived in water and the solution 
poured into a cold solution of sodium hydroxide. The precipitate 
is ooileoted, dissolved in the minimum of hydrochloric acid, and 
•the precipitation with sodium hydroxide repeated. The 1^ traces 
of zinc are removed by hydrogen sulphide from the formic acid 
scjfetion of ’the second precipitate and the magnesium is precipit- 
ated^ as magnesium ammonium phosphate. Alternatively, the 
formic add solufion is evaporate to dryness with a few drops 
of hy<hcK5Wodc acid to magnesixun detennihed colorimetric* 
ally wifii 1:2: 5 : B-tefiahydroxyanthraquinone, [Cf. Hahn, WoK, 
and J^er, A., 1924, ii, 784, and R., 1925, 724.] A. E. P* 
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Co-precipitation of Magnesium Hydroxide with Aluminium 
Hydroxide in Ammoniacal Solution. Pabisblle and Laude 
{Cornet, rend., 1925, 181, 116 — 117). — ^The precipitation, by four 
times the necessary amount of ammonia, of the aboye hydroxides 
from a 0*005if-solution of the mixed sulphates has been investig- 
ated, in the presence of varying amoimts of ammonium chloride. 
An excess of the latter is necessary for complete precipitation of 
alu mini um hydroxide alone. The presence of less than an equi- 
molar amount of ammonium chloride is sufficient to prevent the 
precipitation of magnesium hydroxide alone. In the absence of 
ammonium chloride, a mixture of the sulphates of magnesium and 
aluminium is completely precipitated. 

Complete co-precipitation is obtained so long as the ammonium 
chloride is present in amounts not greater than 8 mols. per mol. 
of each of the sulphates. The co-precipitation diminishes when 
this value is exceeded, and practically ceases when 100 mols. of 
ammonium chloride are present per 2 mols. of mixed salts. The 
co-precipitation may be due to the formation of an insoluble 
magnesium aluminate. F. G* T. 

Determination of Lead. C. E. Richabbs (Analyst, 1925, 50, 
398 — 399). — -The lead is precipitated from faintly acid solution 
by means of sulphur dioxide, with which the liquid must be satur- 
ated. The precipitate is rinsed into OdA^'-iodine solution and 
completely dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid, the excess 
of iodine being titrated with thiosulphate solution. D. G. H. 

Determination of Lead in iMinuite Quantity. W. W. Scott 
(Chem. News, 1925, 131, 17 — ^20).— To determine minute quantities 
of lead in baking powder, food, etc., the lead in the material under 
investigation is generally converted into sulphate, extracted by 
means of ammonium acetate, conv^icd into sulphide, andjhe latter 
determined colorimetrically by comparison with standard solu- 
tions. To determine lead in water, aluminium sulphate and 
sulphuric acid are added, and then ammonia ; the lead is occluded 
in the precipitated aluminium hydroxide, and may be determined 
as above. [Of. B., 1925, 654.] B. F. 

Inexpensive Method for Determining Lead. W. W. Scott 
(Ind. Eng. Chen-, 1925, 17, 678). — ^The sample is prepared as for 
the chromate-iodide method and the liberated chromic acid titrated 
directly by addin g excess of ferrous sulphate solution in the presence 
of diphenylamine, and * determining the excess with potassium 
dichromate or permanganate solution until the green colour is 
changed to blue. If lead is precipitated the end point will be 
navy-blue and in the presence of excess of hydrochloric acid, dark 
green. G. H. 

Gravimetric Determination Copper and its Separa^W 
from Cadmium and 2Shc« A. J. Lttkas (Ch^, 

1925, 19, 275--277).--^43opper (especiany m small quantities) may 
be determined in the presence of cadmium and zinc by 
the warm, neutral solution of the cupdo salt four times 
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of a 1 * 4 % alcoholic solution of ethyl acetonedioxalate, when there 
is precipitated only the hrown-yellow substance C 11 H 12 O 7 CU. Ihis 
precipitate may be weighed as such, or converted into cupric oxide 
by calcination. B. F. 

Volumetric Determination of Copper with Potassium 
Iodide; M. Heeschkovitsch (Z. anorg, CJiem,, 1925, 146, 132 — 
140 ). — Jji the reaction between cupric sulphate and potassium 
iodide, cupric iodide is first product according to the reversible 
reaction CuS 04 + 2 ia:^Cul 2 +K 2 S 04 . If free iodine is present 
copper polyiodides are also formed, but both these and normal 
cupric iodide react with excess of potassium iodide to form cuprous 
iodide and potassium polyiodides. To obtain accurate results by 
titration with thiosulphate, 3 g. of potassium iodide should, be 
taken for each 100 c.c. of solution, which should not contain more 
than 0-5% of copper. Low results are obtained, especially in 
dilute solutions, if sufficient potassium iodide is not present, owing 
to some of the cupric iodide remaining unchanged. W. H.-E. 

Potentiometric Standardisation of Potassium Permau* 
ganate Solution with Sodium Oxalate. C. del pRESiiro (AimL 
Fia. 1925, 23^ 231 — ^241; cf. this vol., ii, 602). — ^When 

potassium permanganate solution is gradually added to an acid 
solution of sodium oxalate at 70°, the deference of potential between 
a platinum electrode immersed in the solution and a normal calomel 
electrode changes ^adually until the oxidation of the oxalate 
approaches completion, when there is a very rapid increase. The 
critical potential corresponding with the completion of the reaction 
is -j-0*74 volt. This rapid increase in potential may be used as the 
basis for potentiometric standardisation of permanganate solutions. 

G. W. R. 

Colorimetric Determination of Cobalt in the Presence of 
Nickel. B. S. Evajsts ( AncHyst , 1925, 50, 389— 393).— Cobalt 
may be determined by matching the intense rose-pink colour 
produced on treating the solution with ammonium chloride solu- 
tion and excess of ammonia, and adding a small quantity of sodium 
peroxide, with that from a standard solution of cobalt ammonium 
sulphate. In the presence of nickel, the blue colour given with 
exc^ of ammonia may be stabilised by keeping the proportion of 
ammonia low and adding sodium citmte, and the determination 
is then carried out using two pairs of tubes, one above the other, 
in a Walpole colorimeter. Details are also given for the application 
of the method to steel analysis. - D. G. H. 

Use liquid Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. IL 
Det^ranination of Tungsten etc- by Means of Lead and Bismuth 
Amalgams- E. Someya {Z. mwrg. Chem.^ 1925, 145, 168—180). 
— liquhllead amalgamreducesfemc andmrauyl salts to ferrous and 
uranous salts, respectively, and molybdic, titamc, and tungstic adds 
are reduced to tibie tervalent state; by titraiang the reduced solur 
dons with potassium x>ermang^ate the metals may be determine. 
The reduction is usually carried out in an atmosphere of carbon 
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dioxide, and the solution is made sufiSciently acid with hydro- 
chloric acid to prevent the precipitation of lead chloride ; to acceler- 
ate reduction, the solution is generally warmed at 50®. T^en iron 
is to be determined, less acid must be used or the end-point is not 
sharp ; the precipitated lead chloride does not interfere. Tungstic 
acid is also reduced to the tervalent state by cadmium and zinc 
amalgams, but the reactions are inconveniently vigorous; bismuth 
amalgam at 60— 70® reduces only to the quinquevalent state. 
The Squid lead amalgam can be kept indefinitely without deterior- 
ating and reacts only very slowly with dilute sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid. A. 6. 

Volumetric Determination of Small Quantities of Ethyl 
Alcohol. W. Jerome and F. Fepin (Gan. Chem, Mei., 1925, 9, 
65—66). — A modification of Mcloux’s method for application to 
blood, mine, etc. The material is distilled with steam in the presence 
of picric acid, aliquot portions of the distillate being tested by heat- 
ing with dilute potassium dichromate solution in quantity sufficient 
to yield a yellowish-green colour, and the results compared with 
those given by dilute aqueous alcohol of known concentration. 

Che mi cal Abstracts. 

Detection of Benzyl Alcohol as Benzyl Oxalate. A. S. 
Peah (Perf. EsseM. Oil. Bec.^ 1925, 16, 190 — 191). — ^Benzyl alcohol 
is readily converted into benzyl oxalate by warming with ethyl 
oxalate and anhydrous potassium carbonate. By this means, 
benzyl alcohol may be dented in mixtures of 25—30% of it with 
hydrocarbons, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, etc., unless the mixture 
contains other primary alcohols, when 50% of it must be present to 
respond to the test. [Cf. B., 1925, 612.] B. F. 

Micro Determination of M!ethoxyl. J. 0. Smith [J. Ohem. 
Soc.^ 1925, 127, 912). — ^Low results are obtained with a silver nitrate 
solution of the concentration recommended in the English translation 
of Pregl’s “ Die Quantitative Organische Mikroanalyse (20 g. in 
200 g. of 95% alcohol). The concentration given in the Geman 
edition (20 g. in 500 g. of 95% alcohol) gives trustworthy results. 

M. J. 

Detection of Plant Phenols by the Use of Nitrites or Nitric 
Acid. A, H. Ware. — (See i, 1122.) 

Reactions of Picric Acid and of Cignolin [1 : 8-Dihydro^- 
anthranol]. P. Torti (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1925, 64, 259).— Dolour 
reactions for each of these compounds are given. T. H. P. 

ModifiLcatioiis of the Ferric Citrate Precipitation Test for 
Tannins. A. H. Ware 1925 ^ S), 335— 336; cf. A,, 

1924, ii, 789). — The preliminary addition of boiling sodium sulphite 
solution to the extractive prevents excessive precipitation of de- 
hydrated or oxidii^ tannin jn the form of phlobaphen. A fiiiai 
violet precipitate indicates tannin, hut a brownish-black preoi|^te 
may be due to phlorogluoinol-pyrocatechol flavones or fiavcm^ jor 
certain phlobatannins. Tannins and phlobaphens are preripte^i^ 
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if, after boiling with the iron and ammonium citrate solution and 
filtering, a second boiling with ainmonium chloride is carried out. 
A further addition of ammonium hydroxide solution (in the absence 
of tannin) will often indicate the presence of anthoxanthins . by 
formation of a deep brown precipitate. D. G. H. 

Determination of Reducing Sugars. L. Pick {Z, Zucherind. 
Czechoslov., 1925, 49, 211—216, 219—225, 235—241, 243—250).— 
During the reduction of Pehling’s solution in the determination 
of reducing sugars, an error arises from the irregular boiling of 
the alkaline liquid, differences corresponding with 10 mg. of copper 
being observed. Superheating may be obviated almost entirely 
by the addition to the mixture of Fehling*s solution and assay 
Kquid of an ^ert powder to promote regular ebullition, wood 
charcoal in the gravimetric and talc in the volumetric method 
being recommended. In gravimetric processes, appreciable errors 
may be caused by the use of Fehling's solution containing insoluble 
matter, and also (when dealing with impure products) by the 
cuprous oxide being formed in colloidal solution, so as to pass the 
filter, although this latter error would appear generally to be a 
small one. J. P. 0. 

lodometric Determination of Reducing Sugars. L. Pick 
{Z. ZucJceriTid. Czechoslov.^ 1925, 49, 261 — 256, 259 — ^263). — 
modification of Shaffer and Hartmann’s iodometric method (A., 
1921, ii, 417) is proposed, Pehling’s solution diluted fourfold being 
used, and a small quantity of talc added to promote regular ebulli- 
tion during reduction (cf. preceding abstract). This method gives 
more accurate results than the permanganate process when organic 
matter is present in the precipitated cuprous oxide. 

J. P. 0. 

Induced Crystallisation in Micro-chemistry. 6. DsNiaiJS 
{Mikrochem,, 1925, 3, 33 — ^37). — 0*1 — 0*2 Mg. of a sugar or poly- 
hydric alcohol to be identified is dissolved in 1 drop of water on a 
sHde, the solvent evaporated by gentle heating, and the glassy 
residue caused to crystallise throughout by scratching with a glass 
point, preferably bearing one or two tiny crystals of the substance 
believed to be that under examination. The mass is treated with 
1 drop of a mixture of acetone and acetic acid, the solvent allowed 
to evaporate, and the residue again treated in the same way. Clear, 
well-formed crystals suitable for microscopical examination and 
optical measurement are thus obtained. S. I. L. 

Efiect of Sodium Carbonate Concentration in the Deteiv 
mination of Sugar by Benedict’s Method. A. J. Quick. — (See i, 
1115.) 

Cbexnical Analysis of Cotton. IX. Determination of Cop- 
per Number. D. A. CmBSEHS and A, Geam (J. T&d. InsU, 
1924, IS, T, 27— 38).~The {authors have examined the various 
methods in use for tte determmation of copper numbers, and show 
that Schwalbe’s ]^x>eedure and its modifioatipns, the best of which 
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is that due to Knecht and Thompson (A., 1920, ii, 712), all 
fail to fulfil the ideal conditions. These are considered to be : (1) a 
“ blank as near zero as possible, (2) a very small figure for pure 
cellulose, (3) high values for slightly modified celluloses, (4) results 
readily reproducible, and (5) simple technique. The fault in the 
above methods lies in the use of I^ehling’s solution, owing to the 
absorption of copper by the cellulose, the instability of the reagent, 
and especially to its alteration by auto-reduction. Of other methods 
described in the literature, the most satisfactory is Braidy’s {Rev. 
gin. Mat, CoLy 1921, 25, 35). The solution of copper sulphate is 
made alkaline with a mkture of sodium carbonate and sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, and the cuprous oxide formed is determined 
by the reduction of acidified ferric alum and subsequent titration 
with permanganate. A critical examination of the method is 
reported and a procedure is described which meets the above 
requirements. Pure cotton cellulose gives very low and constant 
figures and the effects of slight attacks by acids or oxidising agents 
are revealed by significantly high values. Results obtained with 
several raw cottons and bleached cloths are described. J. 0. W. 

Determination of Pentosans in Wood. W. Gieeisch.— 
(See i, 1122.) 

Determination of Acetaldehyde in the Determination of 
Lactic Acid. P. Leone and G. B. Tapuri {Annali Chim, AppL, 
1925, 16, 206 — ^208). — ^This method, which avoids the use of com- 
plicated apparatus or of standard solutions liable to deterioration 
and is applicable to the determination of quite small amounts of 
lactic acid, is based on the quantitative formation of the oxime 
when the ^tillate from a mixture of lactic acid and 50% sulphuric 
acid is passed into free hydroxylamine. G. L. R. 

Identifrcation of the Allsyl Derivatives of Barbituric Acid. 
A. Zamparo {Boll, Chim, Farm,, 1925, 64, 257—258). — ^Various 
reactions are given for distinguishing the different aJkyt derivatives 
of barbituric acid used as hypnotics. [Cf. B., 1925, 651.] 

T. H. P, 

Determination of Benzoquinone by Means of Thiosulphate. 
J. Rzyhkovski (Z. EleMrochem., 1925, 31, 371—372). — ^When 
thiosulphate is added to benzoquinone in acid solution, reaction 
takes place in three stages and finally the quinone is reduced 
quantitatively to quinol and qidnol derivatives, whilst the thio- 
sulphate is oxidised to compounds of the general formula R{S 20 gH). 
Titration may be carried out by colour^iodication or eleetrometrically. 

■ Separation of Aliphatic Amines from A m m onia. P. 
Leone {Gazzetta, 1925, 65, 246 — ^252). — ^The presence of ammonia 
or ammonium sadt in the solution of an amine salt may be detected 
by addition of excess of an aqueous alcoholic solution oi so^mm 
cobaltinitrite and sodium mtrite, this giving a turbidity or preeij^tale 
with the ammonia, li the volatile alkali is determined bolh beipite 
and after precipitation in this way, the difference between Ifee 
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results represents tlie amine present. A solution of an amine salt 
may be freed from ammonia by neutralising with acetic acid, treating 
with sodium cobaltinitrite and nitrite, filtering, adding sodium 
hydroxide, and distilling. [Cf. 1925, 612.] T. H. P. 

Determination of Urea in Dog's Blood. (Mile.) E. Varte* 
JEAEIT.— (See i, 1113.) 

Determination of Urea and Sugar in Blood. B. GEirsBUisr. — 
(Seei, 1113.) 

Determination of Urea in Blood and Urine. T. Addis, — 
(See i, 1113.) % 

Use of Acetylene for the Determination of Bmmoglobin. 
H. R. Miller. — (See i, 1112.) 

Zodoxnetric Determination of Methylene-blue. T. Saba- 
ijTSCHKA and W. Erdmann {Ghem.-Ztg,, 1925, 49, 561). — ^Excess of 
iodine-potassium iodide solution precipitates a dark-brown solid ap- 
proximatLogtoatetraiodomethylene-blue; the excess is titrated with 
thiosulphate without addition of starch. When the excess of iodine 
has been removed from the solution, further thiosulphate reacts with 
the precipitate, liberating methylene-blue, so that the end-point is 
easily seen. S. L L. 

Proline and Tryptophan as Factors Influencing the 
Accuracy of Van Slyke’s Method for the Determination of 
Nitr<^en Distribution in Protmns. R. A. Gortner and W. M. 
Sandsteom (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1925, 47, 1663 — 1671). — ^Van 
Siyke’s method for the determination of the distribution of nitrogen 
in proteins (A., 1911, ii, 944) yields accurate results in the absence 
of tryptophan and of proline if the amino-acids are not boiled pre- 
vioudy to analysis. Boiling for 24 Lrs. with 20% hydrochloric acid 
prior te analysis leads to a loss in amino nitrogen of the bases and a 
gain in the ammonia nitrogen, only 64*5% of the cj^stine niteogen 
being precipitated by phosphotungstio acid. Addition of tryptophan 
to a similar mixture of 14 amino-acids (containing no proline) leads 
to appreciable eirors in the basic fraction, and in the amino nitrogen 
and the total nitrogen of the filtrate from the bases, the errors in the 
basic nitrogen chiefly aSecting the arginine fraction. Anal3rsis of 
the boiled mixture when tryptophan is present shows high results for 
histidine and low results for cystine (37*9% unprecipitated), and 
further errors in the ammonia Actions and in the ffltrate from the 
bases. The addition of proline (id the absence of tryptophan) pro- 
duces errors in the anaiysp of the unboiled mixture, both in the basic 
fraction and in the fractions in the filtrates from the bases. Part 
of the proline appears to be precipitated by phosphotungstio 
with the diamino-acids and distributed between the arginine ^ 
histidine fractions. Owing to its entire lack of amino rdtrogen^ ^- 
calculationsof Van Slyke’s method cause the lysine fraction tq ^ow 

alc^. Analysis of the mixture aft^ 24 hrs.' acid bqilmgshoTO tl^^ 

prd5ne prcduces high r^ults in the basic nitrogen fractions and a 
oorresj^nding decrease in the filtrate fractions. Ammonia nitrogen 
is high and oSy 73*3% of the cystine is precipitated. R. B. 
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StTOcture in the Secondary Hydrogen Spectrum. O. W. 
Eicha^bson {Proc, Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 553—561; cf. this 
voL, ii, 469). — ^Thirty-seven more lines have been arranged in 
series. Attention is directed to the numerical relations vdth 
especial reference to the principle of combination. The causes of 
the combinations found are discussed. L. F. G. 

Structure in the Secondary Hydrogen Spectrum. O W. 
Eichardson (Proc. jBpy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 35 — 56; cf. A., ii, 
1924, 217, also preceding abstract).— A continuation of the reduc- 
tion of this spectrum into groups of related lines, starting from the 
lines which are selectively weakened in electron discharges in 
hydrogen at low pressures. F. G. T. 

Wave-lengths of Additional Lines in the Many-lined 
Spectrum of Hydrogen. T. Takaka (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, 
A, 108, 592 — 606; cf. preceding abstract). — Data for 560 weak 
lines in the secondary spectrum, not previously recorded, are 
tabulated. The measurements were made on spectrum plates 
taken by Merton, as the spectral lines were there better r^olved 
than on plates taken, under different conditions, by the author 
and Eichardson. A l^t is given of lines recorded by other experi- 
menters, but missing from the plates of both Merton and the 
author. L. F. G. 

Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen at Higher Pressures. 
1. Sanbemar (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 607 — ^616; of. Kluti, 
Phys. Math. Soc. Japan, 1922, [iii], 5, ISTo. 2). — ^The lines of the 
spectrum given by an arc between tungsten electrodes in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen have different iutensities ff om those recorded 
W Merton and Barratt (A., 1922, ii, 461). The method suggests 
the p<^bility of detecting regularities among the lines. A band 
has been found with head at 4582-58 A., shading towards the 
violet. The value of the initial moment of iuertia of the molecule 
emitting the hand agrees with the value deduced by Allen from a 
static model of trialomic hydrogen (A., 1923, ii, 679). The liaes 
of the P, Q, and R combination discovered by Eichardson and 
Tanaka (this voL, ii, 11) are also present, and the intensity dis- 
tribution found for them agrees with that foimd for the new band. 

L. F. G. 

Measurement of the Fine Structure of Hydrogen Lines 
with the Lummer-Gehrcke Plate. P. H, vak Cittebt (Ann. 
Physih, 1925, [iv], 77, 372 — 380). — ^In measuring intervals between 
spectral lines with the Lummer-Gehrcke plate errors other than 
personal ones must be cons idered . The reflection coefficient 
is not uniform, but decreases fioffl“the centre of the interference 
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image towards the edges of the plate. As a result, a line near the 
edge appears enhanced, has a rather flat intensity maximum, and is 
evaluated as brighter than a similar line lying nearer the centre. 
A bright symmetrical line is rendered asymmetric, with its intensity 
maximum somewhat displaced from its centre. The brightening of 
an outer line makes the interval between two lines appear smaller 
than it is, and it is very probable that in all measurements with 
the Lummer—Grehrcke plate the recorded intervals have been too 
small because the above effects have been disregarded. For this 
reason, a decision as to the correctness of Sommerfeld’s theory is 
not possible on the basis of such measurements. A further correc-. 
tion is necessary owing to a transformation of the intensity gradation 
in a line as a result of a difference of phase of the light in the plate. 
When the values for the separation of the hydrogen lines obtained 
by Gehrcke and Lau (A., 1921, ii, 565) are subjected to the above 
corrections, values are obtained which agree with those calculated 
by J anieki from Shrum ’s measurements (this vol. , ii, 449) . Measure- 
ments with the Fabry and Perot interferometer are simpler and 
more accurate because the distortion of the original intensity grad- 
ation is less, the reflection coefficient changes less rapidly, and the 
relation between the intervals in the photograph and the phase 
difference in the instrument is less complicated than when use is 
made of the Lummer-Gehrcke plate. The conditions in order to 
obtain accurate measurements with an interferometer are sum- 
marised. F. G. T. 

Behaviour of Some Spark Lines of Carbon in an Electric 
Field. S. Nakamuba and Y. Fujioka {Sci. Papers Inst. 
Phys. Bes. Tokyo, 1925, 3, 155 — 162). — ^The doublets 4267 and 
3921 A. attributed to singly and positively ionised carbon atoms 
are enhanced and broadened symmetrically in a high electric field. 
Transverse observations in a discharge tube containing helium 
show that the amount of broadening of these lines depends chiefly 
on the field strength and not on either the pressure of helium or 
the exposure of the plate. Measurements are also recorded for 
several ultra-violet lines. Longitudinal observations show that the 
two lines split into sharply de&ied components,’* but the original 
lines are totally absent. No definite conclusion is drawn as to 
whether the broadening is due to an unusual Stark effect or not 
owing to the intrusion of the Doppler effect. R. A. M. 

Production of Atomic Nitrogen and its Aic Spectrum. 
K, T. Compton {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 512 — 516). — ^Attempts to 
dissociate nitrogen thermally into atoms have yielded negative 
results due to the abnormally high value of the heat of dissociation, 
440 kg.-eal./mol. It is suggested that the dissociation might be 
brought about by inducing collisions of the second kind with excited 
atoms of helium. The value of the heat of dissociation of the 
nitrogen molecule corresponds with 19*05 volts, whilst helium has 
milium excitation states of 19*73 and 20*56 volts. The con- 
ditions for securing the collision of the second kind would then be 
that the gas mixture should be at a relatively high pressure and 
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have only a small partial pressure of nitrogen, that a high current 
density be used in the discharge, and that the gases be very pure. 
These conditions are those given by Merton and POley (this voL, 
ii, 333) in obtaining a new line spectrum of nitrogen attributed to 
nitrogen atoms. Failure to produce the spectrum when argon 
is substituted for helium points to the fact that the heat of dis- 
sociation of nitrogen is greater than 280 kg. -cal. /mol. and adds 
support to the value given above. A. E. M. 

Series in the Arc Spectrum of Nitrogen. C. C. Kiess (J. 
Opt Soc. Amer,, 1925, 11, 1 — 9). — Merton and Pilley (this voL, ii, 
333) have recently found conditions under which the arc spectrum 
of the nitrogen atom can be observed, unobscured by the molecular 
band spectra. The lines measured by them, with the addition of 
others, have now been arranged into doublet and quartet series, the 
existence of which in the arc spectrum of nitrogen was predicted by 
the displacement law, as the spark spectrum is known to contain 
series of odd multiplicity. S. B. 

Spectra of Neon and Argon in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 
T. Lyman and P. A, Saunders {Nature, 1925, 116, 358). — ^The 
spectrum of argon contains a pair of lines at 1048*28 and 1066*73 
(±0-2) A., similar to those observed with neon {Physical Rev., 
1925, [ii], 25, 886) corresponding with Hertz’ resonance potential 
of 11*5 volts, and another pair corresponding with his value of 
14*0 volts. The complete argon spectrum is probably like that of 
neon. The neon line 735 A, is normally stronger than the line 
743 A., but when a small quantity of neon is present as an impurity 
in helium the intensities are reversed. It is supposed that the 
collisions between atoms of neon and helium render the atomic 
state yielding the line 735 A. less probable than when neon alone 
is present. A. A. E. 

line Breadths and Absorption Probabilities in Sodium 
Vapour. G. B. Harrison and J. C. Slater {Physical Rev., 
1925, [ii], 26, 176 — 188; cf. this voL, ii, 734). — From data recorded 
previously, the theoretical half-breadths of the lines 2 to 8 are 
calculated, together with the half-breadths in frequency units 
P/ 27 r which are proportional to the probabilities. The broadening 
of the first line is 100 times as great as that to be expected from 
the Stark effect and collision broadening, and the breadths of suc- 
ceeding lines decrease rapidly with increasing term number at the 
saturated vapour pressures over the temperature range 450 — ^600°, 
a resnlt contrary to that found at low vapour pressures. The high 
pressure broadening is ascribed to diatomic scKiium molecules, the 
p^urbation being greater the lower the quantum state. The 
proportion of diatomic molecules increases with the t>«fiperature, 
suggesting that the energy of dissociation of at absolute zero 
may be negative. R. A. M. 

H^ularities in the Spectra of the Alkaline Earths. H. N. 
Russell and F, A. Saunders {Astrophys. J., 1925, 61, 38—69).— 
Tabulated data are given of the wave-lengths and wave numb^ 

33—2 
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of 97 calcium lines, 55 strontium lines,, and 95 barium lines, not 
included in the ordinary series, which have been identified as 
combinations between known spectroscopic terms and new terms, 
A number of new lines, mainly of calcium, are also recorded. 
Calcium affords a new series of five groups of 6 lines each, including 
the strong groups near 4300 and 3000 A. and new groups near 
2560, 2360, and 2260 A. There is evidence in favour of other 
series, and of similar series in the case of strontium and barium. 
The inner-quantum properties of the new terms are normal; the 
azimuth-quantum properties are sometimes normal and sometimes 
correspond with a change of the usual azimuth-quantum number 
by ±1* Some of the terms have negative values; apparently a 
neutral atom can contain more than enough energy to ionise it. 
Bohr’s suggestion that the two valency electrons are both displaced 
to outer orbits is acceptable. The limit of the new calcium series, 
which differs from that of the ordinary series, corresponds with an 
ionised and excited atom in the metastable 18 state, the normal 
state being lo-; apparently all the other new series of calcium, 
strontium, and barium converge to the 18 limit. It is assumed that 
the angular momenta of the two valency electrons are quantised 
in space with respect to each other, and their resultant is quantised 
with respect to that of the residue of the atom. Methods of spectro- 
scopic notation are considered, and a tentative scheme is developed 
in which the series is denoted by Roman capitals, the system by an 
index on the left, giving the multiplicity, and the component of a 
multiple term by a subscript figure on the right, giving the inner 
quantum number. The index position on the right is reserved for 
indices denoting the ‘‘ anomalous ” terms, and the serial number 
is denoted by a prefixed integer ; thus, the calcium line 5270*3 A. 
is denoted by A. A. E. 

Magnetic Resolution of the Scandium Spectrum* I. S. 
GotTDSMiT, J, VAN DER Mabk, and P. Zeeman {Proc. K. Ahad. 
Wetensch, Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 127^ — 141). — -The lines of the scand- 
ium spectrum are classified, and the classification is confirmed by an 
examination of the magnetic resolutions of a number of the lines. A 
concave Rowland grating was used as spectrograph, and a vacuum 
trembler as source of light. The spark was formed in hydrogen 
under low pressure between a tungsten electrode and a specially 
prepared carbon electrode previously soaked in a solution of 
scandium chloride. A magnetic field of about 41,000 gauss was 
produced by a Weiss magnet with water cooling. The magnetic 
r^olutions of a number of lines of the Sc I doublet system and the 
Sc n triplet system are tabulated. A. B. M, 

Intei^pretation of Complicated Spectra Particularly of the 
from Scandium to Nickel. E. Htjni) {Z, Physik, 
1925, 33, ^5 — 371). — The author extends the methods which have 
been f j^plicaMe to the short periodic groups to the elements 
from ^ m and assigns to them quantum numbers 

for the electn»ns M normal state of the atom and for the positive 
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ion. The relationship between the type of spectrum and the 
position in the periodic table is establish^. E. B. L. 

Multiplets in the Spectrum of Ionised Vanadium. W. F. 

Meggers {Z\ Physik, 1925, 33, 509 — 528). — ^Although the spectrum 
of vanadium II resembles that of titanium I, in accordance with 
the displacement law, the ground term is a quintuplet /-term and 
not a triplet. Widely separated terms with azimuthal quantum 
numbers up to six are found. For the vanadium spark spectrum, 
thirty-three multiplets are ascertained to be combinations of 
quintuplet and triplet terms. Tables are given containing a list of all 
the classified lines, their wave-lengths, combinations, and intensities, 
and the class in which they are placed by King according to their 
appearance by thermal excitation. E. B. L. 

Arc Spectrum of Mckel. K. Bechert and L. A. Sommer 
{Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 77, 351—371). — ^The intensities and com- 
binations are tabulated for 354 lines of the arc spectrum of nickel 
between the wave-lengths 10530-09 and 2244-5 A. The ground term 
of this spectrum, which has odd multiplicities, is an /-term belonging 
to the triplet series, and has an azimuthal quantum number 4. All 
the terms are inverted, and the magnetic moment in the ground 
state has the value 5 Bohr magnetons. Jumps in azimuthal 
quantum number of 2 units are frequent in the nickel spectrum, and 
occur in the singlet as well as in the triplet series. F. G. T. 

Order of Appearance of certain Lines in the Spark Spectra 
of Cadmium and Magnesium. F. L. Brown and J. W. Beams 
(/. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1925, 11, 11 — 15). — ^The order in which the 
various visible lines in the spark spectra of cadmium and magnesium 
appear after the striking of the spark has been determined. A 

shutter device, consisting of a Kerr cell filled with carbon 
disulphide, and two suitably disposed Nicol prisms, is placed in the 
same circuit as the spark, and the light from the latter is observed 
through the cell. The shutter ” permits the passage of light only 
when an electric field is applied to the carbon disulphide. By 
altering the lengths of the leads in the apparatus, the shutter can be 
** opened ” at dbJBferent intervals, subsequent to the passage of the 
spark, and the variations in the spectrum observed. The method is 
being applied to other spectra. Similar observations show that the 
interval between the appearance of the spark lines of cadmium and 
that of the arc lines is longer than 3 X 10"® sec. S. B. 

Series Spectrum of Gold. J, C. McLennan and A. B. MoLay 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 108, 571—582; cf. A,, 1924, ii, 4). — ^A 
method has been develop^ of obtaining the absorption spectrum 
of metallic vapours in the Schumann region, and has been applied 
to the vapours of gold, silver, and copper. The second members of 
the principal series of doublets in the gold arc spectrum are 
?t=1646'71 and 1665-75. The term scheme for the arc series 
of gold is discussed. Attention is directed to the similarity thi^ 
exiSs betw^n the term systems of Au I, Cu I, and Zn II in 
respect to their inverted 3 terms, and to the similarity of the i 
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systems of An I and Cu I in respect to certain tt terms. The 
ionisation potential of the gold atom is 9-25 volts. L. F. G. 

Absoii^tion Spectrum of Lead Vapour in the Ultra-violet. 

R. V. ZuMSTEm {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 189 — 194; cf. A., 
1921 , ii, 474 ; 1924, ii, 455) .—In the region 5000—2000 A. at temper- 
atures up to 1600° a 3 cm. column of lead vapour exhibited absorption 
of 34 lead Hnes. The arc spectrum of lead with a current of 100 
amperes was photographed. Between 2255 and 2020 A. all the 
15 recorded lines (A., 1923, ii, 672, 710) were reversed; three new 
lines were measured. The classification of lead lines given by 
Grotrian (A., 1923, ii, 710) has been extended and confirmed; the 
2^5 term, however, is eliminated. Absorption occurs from the 
normal state 2^4 and the metastable states 2^3 and 2^2* Most of 
the 20 new lines lie on the short-wave side of 2400 A. and the only 
one unclassified (2393*802) is regarded as 2p^—X^, where Xg is a 
new term (10232). Values are given for 3p2, 3p^, 4^2? 4^3, 

2x, 3x, 4x, 5x, New lead combination lines are calculated, and a 
new series 2p^—mx is suggested. R. A. M. 

Effect of Chemical Constitution on the X-Ray Spectrum of 
Sulphur. B. Ray {Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 505 — 511). — 
Measurements of the wave-lengths of the X-lines of sulphur and a 
large number of sulphur compounds have been made. Within the 
experimental error, the wave-lengths are the same for sulphur and 
sulphide compounds, but for sulphite and sulphate compounds the 
lines Xa^ and Xag are shifted to shorter wave-lengths and have their 
distance apart considerably diminished. For sulphur and sulphides,, 
the distance between Ka.^ and Xog is 3X-units, whilst for sulphites 
and sulphates the value is 2*4X-units, the shift of being 3-OX- 
units toward the shorter wave-lengths. No such displacements 
occur with the lines Xog and The results are disoussed in 

connexion with the theory of the origin of doublets. A. E. M. 

New XPi Doublet of the Elements Manganese and 
Chromium. N. Seuakov and A. Kbasrikov {Z. Physik, 1925, 
33, 601 — 605). — Photographs were obtained showing the separation 
of the doublets into Xp^^ and Xp', the latter having only half the 
intensity of the former as measured by a Koch microphotometer. 
The wave-lengths for Xp' were : Mn 1910*24, Cr 2085*01 X-units. 

E. B. L. 

Doublet Xbci.a of the Lighter Elements and the Dependence 
of the X-Ray Spectra on Chemical Combination. E. Bagklik 
{Z. Physih, 1925, 33, 547 — 556).— The distance between the two 
fines was measured for the elements from aluminium to calcium, 
using a very large angle of incidence. The lines for aluminium oxide 
are displao^ towards shorter wave-lengths relative to aluminium 
metal ; similarly for sulphur in sulphates as compared with the 
element, and for phosphorus compared wdth the pentoxide. The 
effect is much more pronounced with barium sulphate than with 
calcium sulphate. E. B. L. 
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Energies of Mtiltiple X-Ray Ionisation of Light Atoms. 
L. A. Thrhek {Physical Bev., 1925, [ii], 26 , 145 — 149). — ^Wentzel 
(A., 1924, ii, 368, 434) considers that the weak lines accompanying 
the K emission lines of some light elements are due to multiply 
ionised atoms. The author assumes that the removal of a X 
electron exerts the same effect on the energies of the outer electrons 
as an increase in the nuclear charge of one unit. The energy 
required for the successive removal of a X and an L electron is 
calculated for elements of atomic numbers 11 — 19 (Ka-— K) and 
thence by means of WentzeFs theory multiple ionisation terms are 
calculated from the ordinary X and L terms and the ag, a^, ag, and 
ocq lines. The square roots of the energies for the successive re- 
moval of the first, second, and third L electrons plotted against 
atomic numbers give three parallel straight lines, indicating that the 
screening constant is reduced from 7*27 to 6*65 and then to 6*0. 
The lines obtained for the two X electrons are similar. The results 
are extended to show that the experimental value for the X absorp- 
tion limit of phosphorus is in error. R. A. M. 

Quantum Number Relations in Series Spectra- R. B. 
Likdsay (J. Opt. Soc. Amer.^ 1925, 11, 17 — 30). — ^A theoretical 
paper in which the effective quantum numbers corresponding with 
the entire series of stripped atoms in the third group of the periodic 
system (Bohr’s arrangement) are calculated. It is further shown 
that if a spectrum of a given atom is compared with that of another 
atom one unit greater in atomic number, but at a higher stage of 
ionisation Mg+ with A1++), the ratio of the quantum defects for 
corresponding orbits is nearly the same for different pairs of atoms 
as one passes along a group in the periodic system. This fact, it is 
suggested, may be used in the prediction of unknown spectral 
terms. S. B. 

Fine Structure of Optically Excited Spectrum Lines. 
E. Gboss and a. Tekeots: {Nature, 1925, 116, 280). — ^The spectrum 
lines emitted by mercury vapour illuminated by an intense mercury 
lamp have a much simpler fine structure than is usual. The absence 
of some of the satellites suggests that these are not due to isotopy, 

A. A. E. 

Measurement of Intensity Ratios of Doublets of Alkali 
Metals in the Principal Series. F. W. Oxjbt {Z. Fhysih, 1925, 
33, 656—657). — ^The ratio of the lines in the rubidium doublet in 
the Bunsen flame is 1 : 2. For caesium, the ratio in the arc is 1 : 2, 
but in the blow-pipe flame the results were not constant, varjdng 
from about 1 : 5 to 1 : 2. E. B. L, 

Intensity Ratios of Some Later-combination Lines. T. 
Bouma {Z. Phydk, 192b, 33, 658 — 659). — ^The inter-combination 
lines show a more rapid decrease in intensity with increas^ 

. series number than the diminution found for the singulets. 

E. B. L. 
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Intensity of Multiple Spectral Lines. L. S. Ornsteih {Ptoc. 
Physical Soc., 1925, 37, 334 — 347). — review of the experimental 
and theoretical investigations of the author and collaborators. 

E. G. T. 

pp' Groups in Atoms of the Same Electronic Structure. 
I. S. Bowen and R. A. Mi ll ik an {Physical Rev,^ 1925, [ii], 26, 
150 — 164). — ^It is shown that two electrons may simultaneously 
change their energies within an atom and integrate their joint 
energy-change into a monochromatic emission. By the methods of 
hot spark spectroscopy and high dispersion applied to the two 
series of atoms (a) Mg I, A1 II, Si III, P IV, S V, Cl ^ ; (6) Be I, B II, 
C m, N IV, 0 V, a quintuplet of nearly equally spaced lines has 
been observed for all these atoms. The group is really a sextuplet, 
but the two middle lines are not separated. The pp' group arises 
from an electron jump from the lowest p to the lowest s orbit, com- 
bined with a simultaneous jump of the other electron between the 
Pi» P 2 > Pz orbits. The frequency differences between the groups of 
successive atoms obey the irregular doublet law, shovraig that the 
Jumps are between levels of the same total quantum number. A 
new quadruplet pp' group is found in the three-valency electron 
atoms A1 1, SiH, PHI, S IV, CIV, and CH, N III, 0 IV. The relative 
intensity increases with the effective nuclear charge from Ail to 
CIV. These quadruplet pp' groups are due to the return of one 
of the s elecfrons after displacement to a p position combined 
with the simultaneous interchange of the p electron between 
the p 2 orbits. The groups also obey the irregular doublet 
law. 

The earlier work of Wentzel (A., 1924, ii, 434) and of Bussell and 
Saunders (A., 1924, ii, 800) on pp' groups in calcium led to negative 
term values. Bohr {Physikal, Z., 1922, 24, 106) first suggested the 
simultaneous jump of a second electron as an explanation. The 
present work suppHes a rigorous proof, although the mechanism of the 
integration of complex vibrations remains unlmown. It follows from 
the work that the ionisation potential must depend on the state in 
which the ionised atom is left after removal of an 5 electron. There 
will thus be several ionisation potentials differing according as the 
p electron is left in the p^, p^, p^, or P orbit. R. A. M. 

Excitation of Forbidden Spectral Lines. P. D. Foote, 
T. Takaminb, and R. L. Chenault {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 
165 — 175). — ^The following lines which are forbidden on the selection 
principles of Bohr have been observed in the positive column of a 
hot-cathode low-gradient discharge at low pressure : lS—2p-^ (Aj=2) 
for mercury, cadmium, and zinc at 2270*0, 3141*1, and 3039‘8 A., 
respectively, and l;S-- 2 j ?3 for cadmium at 3320*0 A. A cadmium 
pp' multiplet has also been measured. The general applicability of 
the azimuthal-quantum number rule and the inner-quantum rule is 
not questioned, but the increasing number of forbidden lines 
observed an investigation of the effects of var 3 dng electric 

and magnetic fields necessary. R. A. M. 
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Joining the Infra-red and Electric-wave Spectra. E. F. 
Nichols and J. D. Teab {Astrophys. J., 1925, 61, 17 — 37). — ^The 
spectrum of a quartz mercury arc, when examined in the long 
wave region, e::^bits radiation at wave-lengths approximately 
228, 292, 412, 420, and possibly 685 /a, as predicted by the quantum 
theory, when the moment of inertia of the source (HgH molecules) 
is assumed to be 5*7 x lO'^^. A. A. E. 

Anomalous Electrical Double Refraction of Sodium Vapour. 
R. Ladenbiteg and H. Kopfeehann {Sitzungsber, Preuss. Akad, 
Wise, Berlin, 1925, 420—424; cf. this vol., ii, 79). — ^Electrical 
double refraction of the Dg-line of sodium vapour has been observed. 
Passage of light through a layer of sodium vapour 2-8 cm. thick 
at a pressure of 10"® mm. causes a phase difference of the com- 
ponents of the Dg-line, parallel and transverse to the field, of 6° 
for a field strength of 30,000 volt/cm. No electrical double re- 
fraction of the Di-line was observed and it is certainly less than one- 
tenth of that of the Dg-line. The electrical double refraction causes 
the light up under crossed Nicols and a quarter wave- 

len^h plate on switching on the field, whilst the D^-line remains 
invisible. The difference in the electrical displacements of the 
parallel and transverse components of the ^ evaluated, the 

parallel component being 10 times as much displaced as the trans- 
verse. On the basis of Kramers^ theory, the electrical separation of 
the levels of the p- and a-terms of sodium is calculated. P. G. S, 

Inteiisity of Multiplets and their’Zeeman Components. II. 
R. DE L. Eeiootg {Z, Physik, 1925, 33, 261 — 272 ; cf , this voL, ii, 
458). — 'An extension of the former treatment to more complicated 
cases. The effect of inter-combinations on the spacing of the 
multiplets is considered, and also the case in which the magnitude 
of the effect of the core on the outer electrons is comparable with 
that of mutual action of these electrons. For nepn, the calculations 
agree satisfactorily with experimental data. E. B. L, 

Intensities of the Zeeman Components. S. Gotjlsmit and 
R. BE L. Kboeig {Ptoc, K, AJcod. Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 1925, 28, 
418 — 422). — A mathematical paper in which, employing Omstein 
and Burger’s rule, 2a++fo-|-2j.=G (this vol., ii, 340; Z, Physik, 1924, 
29, 241), formulae for the intensities of the Zeeman components for 
small quantum numbers are deduced corresponding with similar 
formulae obtained for large quantum numb^s by Sommerfeld and 
Heisenburg {ibid,, 1922, 41, 131). J. W. B. 

Zeeman Ejects Contrary to the Rule lor Multiplets of the 
First Stage. E. Back {Z, Physik, 1925, 33, 579-^00). — ^The 
influence of magnetic fields on the spectrum of calcium has been^. 
studied and a relation found to exist between the terms which do and; 
those which do not conform to Land^’s rule. The application of 
principle of correspondence is considered for magnesium artd j^ 
modification introduced. A partial Paschen-Baok effect 1?^ 

33^ 
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observed for sodium using a vacuum arc and a field of 38,782 
gauss. E. B. L. 

Zeeman EfEect in Strong Magnetic Fields. P. Kapitza and 
H. W. B. SKUsnsTEE (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 224-239 ; of. ibid, 
1924, A, 105, 691 ; A, 106, 602). — ^Details are given of a method of 
utilising for the study of the Zeeman effect transient magnetic fields 
up to 130,000 gauss, produced by accumulator discharges of about 
3000 amp. though a coil. The magnetic constant of the field was 
determined from the force exerted by it, under standard conditions, 
on a specially constructed solenoid. The field strength was obtained 
from oscillograms of the current passing through the magnet coil. 
As the field was not constant for more than 1/300 sec., the spectrum 
was photographed with a high-dispersion quartz spectrograph, by 
using a localised spark obtained by the use of a large condenser 
battery. The method of synchronising the spark with the occurrence 
of the field is described. The results of photometric measurements 
of the Zeeman separations indicate that in most cases the splitting 
is approximately proportional to the field strength, but for the triplet 
p-s combinations of zinc and mercury evidence was obtained that 
the splitting was not strictly proportional to the field strength 
between fields of 70,000 and 130,000 gauss, being 10% greater than 
was anticipated for the latter field. The total separations in a field 
of 120,000 gauss were from 0-3 to 0*15 mm. on the plates, the 
maximum separation (for Zn 4680) corresponding with 5*8 A. In 
most cases, lines in the longitudinal effect split into two components, 
the intensities of these and of .the -unaffected line showing that both 
complex and simple splitting may occur. The splitting in some cases 
appears not to occur exactly about the position of the unaffected 
line, but to show a slight shift, non-reproducible, and apparently 
of secondary origin, towards the red. Reasons are given for attri- 
buting this shift to pressure changes. The splitting of the s-p 
combinations in doublet and singlet spectra seems to be normal. 
Three examples of the Paschen-Back effect were observed, namely, 
the Ca n diffuse doublet (3159, 3179, 3181), theMgpp' group (2783*0, 
2781*5, 2779*8, 2778*3, 2776*8), and the Bepp' group (2650*88, 
26^*81, 2650*75, 2650*72, 2650*66, 2650*57). In the last case, the 
splitting is normal, exhibiting the complete Pasohen-Back effect. 
The first example is of an incomplete Paschen-Back effect, and an 
intermediate stage of the effect is observed in the case of the Mgpp' 
group, a field of 120,000 gauss causir^ the appearance in the longi- 
tudinal effect of six components, the positions of which are susceptible 
to small changes in the field strength. P. 6. T. 

Ionisation Potential of Ionised Manganese. D. R. Haeteee 
{N^^ure, 1925, 116, 356). — ^Two independent estimates of terms 
from some triplets of the spectrum Mn II, one from the position of 
a line of the triplet and the other from triplet separations, are in 
satisfactory agreement and indicate that the 1^ term of the Mn ll 
septet system lies within the limits 118,000±3000, whence the ionis- 
ation potential corresponding with the removal of the 4^ electron is 
14*5di0*4 volts. A. A. E. 
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Ionisation of Mercttry Vapour by Ultra-violet Light. 6. F. 

Rouse and G, W. Gildings (Proc. Nat Acad, Set,, 1925, 11, 514 — 
516). — The work of Steubing {Physikal. Z,, 1909, 10, 787) has been 
repeated with an improved technique. The hot mercury arc does 
not produce ionisation of mercury vapour. With a water-cooled 
pc and high vapour pressures true ionisation of the vapour is 
indicated. According to the quantum relation, Ve=hv, there is no 
single wave-length of sufficient energy to cause ionisation and hence 
some cumulative action occurs. Various possibilities regarding 
this cumulative effect are considered. J, S. C. 

Ionisation Produced in Gaseous Reactions. A. K. Bbewer 
{Froc. Nat Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 512—514; cf. A., 1924, ii, 745).— 
When ethyl alcohol and oxygen react between gold electrodes 
below the ignition temperature, the current flowing is proportional 
to the applied voltage (the mean potential gradient varied between 
0 and ± 2400 volts/cm.) and increases exponentially with the temper- 
ature. With aluminium electrodes, the current is almost zero. 
Glass electrodes give a current for both positive and negative applied 
potentials ; copper electrodes give a current only when the hot outer 
electrode is negatively charged. No approach to a saturation current 
is observed. Ions are formed in the gas layer in immediate contact 
with the conducting surface and not in the gas space between the 
electrodes. Positive and negative ions are formed in equal amoimts 
on the same surface. The currents observed are due to the ions 
removed by the field against the attractions in the neighbourhood 
of the conducting surface. J. S. C. 

Relative Ionisation in Different Gases for Slow-moving 
Electrons. W. P. Jesse {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 208 — ^220). 
—A uniform beam of electrons in a thermionic tube was made to 
ionise the gas to be studied. Secondary effects were eliminated by 
low pressures. With increasing electron energies, the ionisation 
reached a maximum at the following voltages : helium 140, neon 
220, argon 100, carbon monoxide 120, nitrogen 100. For 200 volts, 
the relative ionisations at 1 ram, pressure, taking that of neon as 
unity, are hydrogen 0-91, helium 048, methane 3*5, nitrogen 3-2, 
carbon monoxide 345, argon 4-1. The results, except for argon, are 
in agreement with those of Hughes and Edein (A., 1924, ii, 375). 
A second maximum at 350—400 volts appeared in each case, but it 
is not completely understood. B. A. M. 

Photo-electric Ionisation of Caesium Vapour. P. D, 

Foote and F. L. Mohlee {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 195 — ^207). — 

A sensitive method has been devised for the measurement of photo- 
electric ionisation in gases. A smaU cathode is almost enclosed by 
the anode and the imprisoned ions increase the current in a filament. 
Changes in thermionic current with unresolved light have been 
measured as functions of applied voltage, filament temperature, 
and vapour pressure. The photo-electric effect has been studied 
as a function of wave-length, using a quartz monochromator. The 
ionisation increases with increasing wave-length to a sharp maximum 

33*— 2 
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at the limit 15=3184 A. of the principal series as required by the 
Bohr theory. The ionisation decreases to 10% at 3400 A. The 
data support the view that radiation on the long-wave side of 
3184 A. produces excited atoms winch acquire sufficient energy to 
become ionised by collisions with other atoms. Hence the photo- 
ionisation is not sharply discontinuous at the true threshold for 
direct ionisation as postulated in the simple theory. R. A. M, 

Salia’s Ionisation Formula, and the Theoretical Value of 
the Photo-electric Absorption Coefficient. E. A. Milne 
{Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 547 — 550).— As modified by Fowler, 
{ibid., 1923, [vi], 45, 21), Saha’s formula for the degree of ionisation 
is correct only when the ionised atom possesses no energy other 
than translational and requires a factor which is a partition function 
of the weights of the various stationary states of the ionised atom. 
The formula for the photo-electric absorption coefficient requires 
also a similar factor for the weight of the lowest state of the ionised 
atom in addition to that for the neutral as given by Kramers 
1923, [vi], 46, 843), Becker (A., 1923, ii, 820), and the author. 

A. E. M. 

Passage of Electrons through Photo-electrically Active 
Cr3rstals. H. Lenz {Ann. Phyaik, 1925, [iv], 77, 449 — 476). — 
Measurements of the Hall effect have been made with diamond and 
zinc sulphide crystals. In agreement with the theory of the Hall 
effect developed by the author, the Hall potential was found to be 
proportional to the strength of the applied magnetic field, and 
independent of the photo-electric current strength. Calculations of 
the electron free-path, time of collision, and electron velocity in the 
case of a diamond, with an electric field of 400 volts, HaU potential 
62 volts, and magnetic field of 4000 gauss, gave, respectively, 34 x 10"® 
cm., 10"^2 sec., and 6-8x10^ cm./sec. The dependence of the 
primary photo-electric current on temperature was determined 
between —191° and 80° ; with both diamond and zinc sulphide, the 
temperature coefficient at first increases with temperature, but later 
becomes constant, with diamond at about —90°, and with zinc 
sulphide at about — 35°. Experiments are described showing that 
the electron stream through unilluminated crystals cannot be 
attributed to diffuse reflected light, and that no change of diamag- 
netism through irradiation is detectable. F. G. T. 

Thermionic E&ct from the Point of View of the Phase Rule. 

N. vox Raschevsky {Z. Physik, 1925, 33, 606— 612).— The emission 
of electrons cannot strictly be regarded as a simple evaporation ; the 
evaporation of molecules and the existence of positive ions must also 
be considered. A purely thermodynamical formula of the thermionic 
current is deduced which contains Richardson’s formula as a special 
case. A relation between electron emission, vapour pressure, and 
specific heat of a body is obtained. E. B. L. 

Kinetic Theory of the Thermionic Effect, K. P. Rashivsky 
(P%s^caZ -Bet?., 1925^ [ii], 2B, 241—246). — ^Theoretical. Different 
assumptions are made r^arding the behaviour of electrons inside a 
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soKd body and statistical deductions are drawn for the thermionic 
currents in each case. All the expressions are of the type i 
and differ only in the values of the constants A and a. The experi- 
mental results are not accurate enough to decide which assumptions 
are correct. E. A, M. 

Sodium by Electrolysis through Glass- E. C. Bubt (/. OpL 
8oc. Amer., 1925, 11 , 87 — ^91). — ^It is possible to introduce pure 
metallic so^um into the high vacuum of an electric light bulb by 
using the thermionic emission from the filament. The exterior of 
the bulb is partly immersed in a bath of molten sodium nitrate, 
between which and the filament a potential difference is maintained, 
the filament being negative. Currents up to 0*3 amp. may be passed 
through the glass, and 0*3 g. of sodium per hour deposited in the 
bulb. Sodium lamps may be prepared in this way, giving a sodium 
spectrum free from impurity lines, even those of potassium. Ions 
other than those of sodium will not pass through the glass, and if 
potassium nitrate or lithium nitrate is substituted in the bath of 
molten salt, the bulb breaks after passage of a current for a short 
period. S. B. 

Apparent Transaiission of Low-velocity Electrons through 
Aluminium Foil. H. E. Habtig [Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 
221 — ^231). — Aluminium foil 0*0003 cm. thick shows apparently a 
transparent atom effect for slow electrons similar to that observed 
in rare gases. The effect was reduced to lO"^ of the original by a 
second foil, and was then probably largely photo-electric. A 
promising method for the determination of critical potentials from 
the photo-electric effect of soft X-rays from a metal foil is described 

R. A, M. 

Electric Discharge in Gases at Low Pressure. B. U. 
Bai^ebji {Nutnre, 1925, 116, 429 — 430). — ^Polemical and explanatory 
(of, McCurdy, A., 1924, ii, 808; Compton, Turner, and McCurdy, 
this voL, ii, 86 ). The phenomenon of discharge is intermittent, the 
conditions at the anode and cathode being of the same kind but 
different intensity. An alternative explanation of the selective 
reduction of the oxide W 2 O 3 is put forward. A. A; E. 

Recent Researches in Positive Rays. W. WiK's [Proc. 
Physical Sac-, 1925, 37, 324 — ^333). — ^A lecture, reviewing the author’s 
work on this subject. E. G. T. 

Isotopic Composition and Atomic Weight of Chlorine in 
Meteorites. W. D. Habkins and S. B. Stoiste [Nature, 1925, 
116, 426). — ^The atomic weight of meteoric chlorine is identical with 
that of terrestrial chlorine, e.g., from wemerite, apatite, and com- 
niercial hydrochloric acid. A. A. E. 

Isotopes of Uranium. 0. Haeb [Z. anarg, Chem., 1925, 
147, 16—23). — ^The possibility of the existence of unknown isotopes 
of uranium is discu^ed and the difi&cuities of extending knowle^e. 
on this subject are pointed out. j! S. 0* 
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Elements which are “Electron-Isomerides.” E. Swinne 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1925, 31, 417-^23 ; cf . Meyer, this vol., ii, 173).— 
A discussion of the structure of the rare earths in terms of the Bohr 
atom. When the inner orbits are fully occupied by electrons, a 
relation between elements becomes possible to which the name 
“ electron-isomerism ” is given, differing from isotopy in that the 
nuclei remain the same. W. A. C. 

Electric Charge Carried by Thorium-X and Thorium 
Emanation Recoil Atoms in Gases. G. H. Beiggs (PhiL 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 600— 612).— Two simple, satisfactory methpds 
for obtaining thorium-X by recoil are described. In helium, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, and 
acetylene, all the thorium-X recoil atoms are positively charged at 
the end of their recoil path. In ethyl ether, methyl acetate, ethyl 
acetate, acetone, methylol, and hexane vapours, and ammonia 
from 84 to 94% of the recoil atoms were positively charged. It is 
concluded that in these gases also all the recoil atoms are initially 
positively charged. Atoms of thorium emanation recoiling from 
thorium-X in air, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon dioxide are all 
neutral. The factors determining the probability of a recoil atom 
being positively charged or neutral at the end of its recoil path are 
^discussed and a mechanism is suggested. A. E. M. 

Capture and Loss of Electrons by a«Particles. G. • H. 
Hendeeso^nT {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 157 — 165 ; cf. ibid., 1922, 
A, 102, 496). — The ratio of the number of doubly charged to the 
number of singly charged a-particles in equilibrium has been found 
quantitatively, by an ionisation method, under varioiis conditions. 
With a-particles of initial velocities of 1*922x10^ — 0*769x10^ 
cm. /sec., it was found that the above ratio at any velocity was 
independent of the material (gold, mica, aluminium, silver, or 
copper) through which the a-particles have passed. The variation 
of the ratio with the velocity of the a-particles was determined and is 
given approximately by %=64— 4-2F/Fo, where V is the velocity 
of the a-particle, and Fo=l*922xlO^ cm. /sec. E. G. T. 

p-Ray Spectra of Thorium Disintegration Products. D. H. 
Black (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 166 — 176). — ^An analysis of 
the p-ray spectra of thorium-B and thorium-C-f D has been made 
by separating the p-rays into a spectrum by a magnetic field, using 
a focussing method. For thorium-B, 17 lines were measured, that 
at Hp 1398 being of extremely high intensity. Of these lines, 4 are 
ascribed to the conversion of the ordinary K X-radiation of 
thorium-B, For thorium-C+B 16 lines were measured, the 
strongest being at Hp 541. A group of lines of energies more than 
2-5 X 10® volts was recorded, probably due to thorium-B, and 
arising from the conversion of a single y-ray in the K and L levels 
of the atom. The analysis of these spectra affords strong support 
for the hypothesis that the lines of the P-ray spectra are due to the 
conversion of y-rays in the various absorption levels of the atoms 
concerned. F. G. T. 
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Absorption and Scattering of y-Rays. N. Ahmad (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 206—223; cf. A., 1924, ii, 440, 582).— 
Experiments have been made to test the hypothesis suggested by 
Compton {Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 483) and by Debye {Physikal. 

1923, 24, 161) by comparing the theoretical total absorption due 
to scattering %vith that given by the general absorption relation 
characterising each beam. A further test was made by comparing 
direct measurements, obtained by means of a conicai ionisation 
chamber capable of rotation about the middle of the radiator, of the 
intensity of rays scattered within a small cone with that given by 
theory. The results of these experiments were in general agree- 
ment with the formulae obtained by Compton on a classico-quantum 
basis. The y-rays from a radium standard were hardened by filters 
of iron, lead, or mercury, and their absorption by aluminium, copper, 
tin, and lead investigated by a modified form of balance method. 
In every ease the atomic absorption coefficient, is closely repre- 
sented by the expression where A and B are con- 

stants for a particular beam, although decreasing steadily as the 
rays become harder, and Z is the atomic number. The right-hand 
terms represent the scattering and fluorescence absorptions, respect- 
ively. The y-rays, in their absorption by the elements investigated, 
thus obey the same general law as X-rays of much lower frequency. 
By assuming the validity of the law, the mean effective wave- 
lengths of the beams were calculated, values being obtained only 
slightly less than those deduced on Compton’s theory from the 
scattering terms. Determinations of the spectral distribution of 
energy indicate that the homogeneous y-rays are superimposed on 
a background of general radiation which contains a considerable 
fraction of the total y-ray emission, with a maximum near 0-02 A. 
Measurements of the intensities of the rays scattered within a 
definite cone for two positions of the revolving ionisation chamber 
gave results one-third to one-flifth of those predicted by classical 
theory, but only about 10% lower than those calculated from 
Compton’s formula for the an^ar distribution of the scattered rays. 

E. 6. T. 

Heating Effects of the y-Rays of Radium-B and Radium-C. 
C. D. Ellis and W. A. Wooster {PML Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 521 — 
536). — ^In an apparatus automatically compensated for the heating 
due to a-particles, the heating effect of the total y-rays emitted 
by one curie of radium-B and radium-0 has been found to be 
8*6d;:04 cal./hour. From the value of the ratio of the y-ray 
energies O' 10 determined from the absorption coefficient measure- 
ments of Ahmad (A., 1924, ii, 440, 582) 0*86 cal./hour is attributed 
to radium-B and 7*7 cal./hour to radium-C, corresponding with 
l*85x 10^ and 16*6 x 10^ volt per disintegrating atom, respectively. 

■ A. E. M. ■. 

AtmEnic Disintegration by a-Parfcicles. G. Eirsch (Physihcd, 
Z., 1925, 26, 457 — 465). — ^In amplification of the “explosion*’ 
theory, it is suggested that atomic disintegration by means of 
a-particle bombardment occurs in two steps. The first is the 
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assimilation of the a-particle into the nnclens, and the second the 
immediate expulsion of the H-particle. These two processes are 
nearly simultaneous ; the life of the intermediate product, which, in 
the case of a nitrogen nucleus, is a fluorine isotope, is of the order of 
10“^® second. The energy with which the H-particle is emitted is 
regarded as independent of its direction, and the impulse law is 
assumed to hold in each stage of the process. Calculations are naade 
of the differences of energy content of fluorine isotopes formed by the 
assimilation into the nitrogen nucleus of a-particles of various 
initial velocities. Comparison of these differences with those of the 
ener^ contents of H-partieies emitted by the disintegration of these 
fluorine isotopes shows that the emission is accompanied by just as 
much energy as was contributed by the a-particle, so that, in all 
circumstances, the final product has the same energy content. 
These assumptions are supported by a study of the absorption curves 
of the H-particles from nitrogen under various conditions of bom- 
bardment by a-particles. llie absorption curves of H-particles 
from aluminium differ markedly from those from nitrogen, in that 
some particles of very long range are emitted, the energy of which, in 
some cases, is double that predicted by theory. Several reasons are 
suggested for this fact, and the conclusion is reached that the 
emitted H-particles are not derived from protons situated in a 
sii^le energy level, but that an innermost level, of maximum energy, 
exists which can receive energy only from those a-particles which 
have a maximum velocity and which strike the nucleus centrally. 
The emission of H-particles from nitrogen, aluminium, and other 
elements is considered on the basis of the structure of the kernel 
su^ested by the author (A., 1921, ii, 150; 1924, ii, 380), and the 
existence of the groi^^p of four protons and two electrons as a su1> 
sidiary unit is supported. It is further suggested that in building 
up the kernel from such units (‘‘quasi H-particles’’) and free 
electrons, levels of energy exist in the nucleus equal in number to 
the electron shells external to the nucleus, so that the periodicity 
of the elements is a property directly related to the kernel- 
structure. In considering the forces which hind the kernel together, 
it is shown that if the charges in the nucleus are regarded as rotating 
mth an impulse moment mt;r=j^/27r, the field-energy of negative 
charges becomes many times greater than that of stationary elec- 
tro^, and that, in such circumstances, a proton in a one- quantum 
orbit of 10 cm. radius may be in equilibrium with an attracting 
point-charge of magnitude 2*88e. P. G. T. 

_ Atomic Weight of the Gold obtained from Mercury by 
and Stamnxreicb. O, HomoscHMiD and E. Ziittl 
A ^ 1925, 14r7, 262—264 ; cf. Miethe and Stammreich, 

1924, 12, 597, 1211).— The atomic 
0^ tbf gold so obtained was determined by the authors’ 
pot^ticanetric method and agrees with that of ordinary gold. 

, ' J. 


'Fran^rmaMon into Gold. A. 

{Naiwe, 1925^ 116, 312). — Theoretical considerations 


S. Eusseli. 
lead to the 
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suggestion that the transformation of lead into thallium is as 
possible as that of mercury into gold. If the masses of the thallium 
isotopes are 203 and 205, and its atomic weight, as recently deter- 
mined, is 204*4, that element is an exception to the rule whereby, 
when any element of odd atomic number possesses two isotopes, 
the heavier is never in excess. Possibly, therefore, the excess of the 
isotope 205 may be due to a natural process involving absorption 
of ah electron by the nucleus of the lead isotope 205. A. A. E. 

Transmutation of Uranium into Uranium-X A. Gasohleb 
(NaUire, 1925, 116, 396 — ^397). — ^Priority is claimed against Methe 
for the transmutation of mercury into other elements. The be- 
haviour of uranium and thorium and their salts in the electric arc 
and in the glow discharge in evacuated tubes has been examined, 
but no alteration in the radioactivity or chemical activity could be 
observed. When, however, strong rushes of momentary high- 
tension currents are passed, during 30 hrs., between tungsten 
electrodes in a silica tube containing mercury and uranium oxide, 
increasing radioactivity was observed, due to the production of 
uranium-X. A variation of the experimental conditions allows of 
the production of relatively large quantities of uranium-X in 30 mins. 

A. A. E. 

Occurrence of Helium and Neon in Vacuum Tubes. R. W. 
Riding and E. C. C. Baly (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 186 — 193). 
— ^By bombardment of a hollow anticathode coated with the nitride 
of magnesium or of aluminium and placed in the focus of a concave 
cathode in a tube containing oxygen, the nitrogen atoms are dis- 
integrated, helium, hydrogen, and neon being found as products. 
Previous failures to repeat the results of Collie and Patterson 
(T., 1913, 103, 419) are attributed to the strong occlusion of the 
rare gases in the electrode splash. By heating the powdered 
discharge tubes, after 60 hrs’. discharge, at 800® in a vacuum a 
considerable amount of helium was obtained. With a single 
induction coil giving a 6-inch spark, the rare gases were always 
obtained, only minor variations in their amounts being observed 
when the hammer break was replaced by a mercury break and 
when a condensed discharge was used. Negative results were 
obtained when a larger coil was used. F. G. T. 

Chemical Activity of Helium. E. H. Boomee {Proc. Roy. 
Soc.y 1925, A, 109, 198 — ^205; cf. Manley, this voL, ii, 144). — 
When helium is subjected to an intense electronic bombardment 
(1000 volts, 5 — 10 milliamp.) at low pressures in the presence of a 
heated tungsten filament, both helium and tungsten disappear 
and a black deposit is formed. In general, the atomic ratio between 
the loss in weight of the filament and the loss of helium was 1 ; 2, 
but the proportion of tungsten was increased when a large amount 
of mercury was present in the discharge tube. In nitric acid pt 
potassium hydroxide, the black deposit was decomposed with the 
evolution of helium, and the formation of tungstic oxide or a ; 
solution, if the ratio of tungsten to helium which had disappeared ‘ 
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was greater than 1 : 2, only the amount of tungsten necessary to 
form WHeg was dissolved from the black deposit in potassium 
hydroxide, the tungsten in excess of this ratio remaining in the 
metallic state. The rate of disappearance of helium was greatest 
in the pressure range 0*1 — 0*45 mm., reaching a value 4 — 5 mm.^ 
helium at N.T.P, per minute. The velocity of the reaction decreased 
as the discharge voltage was decreased, and was markedly affected 
by the material composing the leads, or by the presence of mercury 
vapour. Strong evidence has been obtained for the existence of the 
distinct and stable compound WHcg, tu7igsten helide, and less certain 
evidence, by analogous methods, that helium unites with the 
vapours of mercury, iodine, phosphorus, and sulphur to form com- 
pounds which are stable at the temperature of liquid air, and 
decompose at slightly higher temperatures. F. G. T. 

Nature of Radiation. J. C. Slater (Nature, 1925, 116, 278). — 
Discussion. A. A. E. 

Equilibrium between Matter and Radiation. O. Stern 
(Z. EleJctrochem., 1925, 31, 448 — 449). — On the basis of the funda- 
mental relativistic equation U=mc^ and of Nernst's heat theorem, 
an expression is developed for the number of atoms per cm.^ in 
equilibrium with black radiation at a given temperature. 

W, A. C. 

Equilibrium between Radiation and Matter. W. Westphal 
(Z, Physik, 1925, 33, 557 — 562). — ^The distribution of energy is 
calculated for an enclosed space containing stationary radiation and 
molecules of a perfect gas in a stationary state and possessing a 
single specific frequency. E. B. L. 

Theory of Atomic Structure. P. Jordan (Z. Phyaik, 1925, 
33, 563 — 570). — ^Pauli’s arrangement (this voL, ii, 339) of the com- 
plex terms of the spectrum of an atom in weak and strong magnetic 
fields and of the multiplicity of states of the atom, leads to more 
definite grouping of the valency electrons than was previously 
possible. E. B. L. 

EquH^rium Principle of G. N. Lewis. M. Leontovicz 
(Z, Phyaik, 1925, 470 — 474). — ^Lewis’ principle is investigated in 
connexion with Einstein’s derivation of Planck’s formula for black 
body radiation and is found to lead to Wien’s formula, unless it is 
assumed that there is association of quanta. E. B. L. 

Serious Difficulty in the Determination of the Number of 
¥ibratiop Radiated from a Bohr Atom. R. K. Chaturvedi 
1925, 33, 660 — 663). — The difficulty is to account for 
the emission of a coherent train of waves in the time allowed by 
the leap from one Bohr orbit to another. E. B. L. 

Structure of Zinc. H. Collins (Ohem. Newa, 1925, 131, 145— 
149).— Sj^uiative. From the laws of relative volume and of heats 
of formation the structure of zinc is deduced as KCN. A. R. P, 
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Absorption Spectra of Mixed Metallic Vapours. II. 
Spectra of Volatile Compounds of Magnesium and the 
Alkali Metals. S. Barratt (Proc. Roy, Soc.^ 1925, A, 109, 194 — 
197; cf. A., 1924, ii, 138). — ^Measurements have been made, at 
about 1000°, of the absorption of the mixed vapours magnesium- 
sodium, magnesium-potassium, magnesium-rubidium, and mag- 
nesium-caesium. The magnesium-sodium spectrum consists of a 
single band in the green region,* degraded towards the blue, and 
with a head at 5290-8 A. Magnesium-potassium vapours of moderate 
density exhibit two bands, one in the red, degraded towards the 
long-wave side, with the head at .6549*7 A., and the other in the blue, 
degraded towards the short-wave region, with the head at 4611*6 A. 
In much denser vapours a third band appears in the green, degraded 
towards the blue, with the head at 5150*4 A. The magnesium- 
rubidium spectrum has a band at 4728*1 A., degraded towards the 
blue. Magnesium-caesium vapours show two brands, one shading 
off on either side of a maximum at 5706 A., the other, with a head at 
4839*2 A., degraded towards the blue. Reasons are advanced for 
attributing these bands to the molecules of volatile compounds 
of magnesium and the alkali metals. F. G. T. 

Absorption of Light by Vapours of Lead, Tin, Bismuth. 
Antimony, and Magnesium. A. L. Narayak and K. R. Rao 
{PML Mag,, [vi], 1925, 50, 645 — 649). — ^The absorption spectrum 
of non-luminous lead vapour shows, in addition to the fundamental 
line at 2833 A., a faint banded spectrum, appearing at about 1100°, 
extending from 3100 to 3400 spaced at intervals of about 32 A. 
That of tin vapour showed a faint reversal of the line 2706*6 A. 
That of bismuth at 800° showed the typical line at 3067 A. ^ a banded 
spectrum extending from 2600 to 2900 with a spacing of 15 A., and 
fine lines at 2721*5, 2730, and 2745 A., and at 1200° a further banded 
spectrum extending from 6500 to 4500 with the spacing varjringfrom 
90 to 35 A. in passing from the red to the blue. That of antimony 
shows fine lines at 2312 and 2306 A., and a banded spectrum extend- 
ing from 2305 to 2250, with an interval of about 15 A. ; with 
increasing temperature a band spectrum in the region 2830 to 3000 
and a fine line at 2770 A. appear. That of magnesium at high 
temperatures shows a line at 4571 A. corresponding with the change 
in energy level li8— 2^2. A. E. M. 

Structure of the Ultra-violet Bands of Water Vapour. G. H. 
Dieke {Proc, K, Akad. Wetensch, Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 174 — 181). — 
The lines of the water vapour bands at 3064 and 2811 are classified. 
By m aki n g use of Watson’s measurements of the band 2811 (this 
vol., ii, 349) and a modification of Heurlinger’s arrangement of the 
band 3064 (“ Untersuchimgen iiber die Struktur der Bandenspektra,” 
Lund, 1918), a complete analysis of the bands is shown to be possible. 
The question of the origin of the bands, whether due to H 2 O or to 
OH molecules, is still open. A. B. M. 

Band Spectra Associated with Carbon. E. Balbet {N<dure^, 
1925, 116, 360). — A claim for priority. A. A. 
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Flame Spectra of Carbon Monoxide and Water-gas. I. 
F. R. Weston (Proc. lto 2 j. Soc,, 1925, A, 109, 176— 186).— The 
flame spectrum of carbon monoxide, and the effect on it of admixture 
of hydrogen in var 3 ring proportions, have been determined. The 
spectrum of pure undried carbon monoxide consists of a banded 
radiation extending from 5000 to 2200 A., on .which a continuous 
spectrum and some steam lines are superimposed. As the carbon 
monoxide in the burning gas is progressively replaced by hydrogen, 
both the banded and continuous parts of the spectrum fade away 
until, at an equimolecular mixture of the gases, they nearly disappear, 
only steam lines remaining visible. The intensity of these lines 
increases with the amount of hydrogen, reaching a maximum in the 
spectrum of pure hydrogen. At the same time, a rapid shortening 
of the ultra-violet end of the continuous spectrum occurs. The 
spectrum of carbon monoxide burning in various supporting 
atmospheres (air, argon air,’’ dried, midried, and 6% ozonised 
oxygen, nitrous oxide) "was photographed. With undried air, the 
continuous part of the spectrum is intensified and prolonged. Dried 
oxygen has the effect of diminishing the intensity of the steam lines. 
By burning carbon monoxide in oxygen at various pressures it was 
found that as the pressure is reduced the banded spectrum becomes 
more distinct and the continuous part less intense, without any 
alteration of the positions- of the bands. Measurements are given 
of the intensity and distribution of the band spectrum of carbon 
monoxide burning in air. It is concluded that in the flame of undried 
carbon monoxide two sets of independent reactions occur simul- 
taneously, (a) direct combination of carbon monoxide and oxygen, 
exciting ra^ations which give rise to the continuous and banded 
parts of the spectrum and to the blue colour of the flame, and (b) re- 
action between carbon monoxide and oxygen molecules giving rise 
to steam lines in the spectrum. Addition of hydrogen causes the 
second reaction to predominate. F. G. T. 

Red Cyanogen Spectrum in Daniers Comet (1907). F. 
Baldet (Compt reni.y 1925, 181, 331—333). — Re-examination of 
plates taken in 1907 shows that the red band of the comet originates 
in the red group of bands due to cyanogen which are observed in the 
carbon are. In the comet the bands are very iatense and are 
superimposed on a fairly intense continuous spectrum. R. A. M. 

Infra-^d Absorption Spect^ra of Organic Derivatives of 
Ammonia. I. Aniline and some Mono- and Di-alkyl- 
anilines. F, K. Bell (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2192 — 2207). 

— -The absorption spectra of aniline, methyl- and dimethyl-, methyl- 
ethyl-, ethyl- and diethyl-, n-propyl- and di-9^-propyl-, %-butyl- 
and <Ji-?i-butyl-, and isoamyl-anilines between 1-0 and 12'Op. have 
been measured and plotted, the accuracy of the absorption curves 
being within 0-05ji. The main conclusions are’ as follows : am- 
monia shows a single deep band at 2-98^ (Cohlentz, Carnegie^ IneL 
Pvh,, 1905, 35, 53), whilst in aniline this shifts to 2*8^ and the 3-2% 
band of benzme appears, ^ the monosJkylaiiilines, the ba;nd 
becomes shallower and the 3*25^ band shffls to 3*3|i. and is con- 
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sistently deeper than the 2*8(i band, whikt in the dialkylanilines the 
latter almost disappears and the 3-3/i band becomes deeper* Thus 
with progressiye substitution in ammonia the specific influence of 
tervalent nitrogen on absorption in the region 2*8/Jt progressively 
diminishes. In the region 2-7 — 3*4ju., therefore, the absorption 
permits a pronounced qualitative differentiation between amline, 
mono- and di-alkylamlines. J. W. B. 

Absorption Spectra of Pyruvic Acid. Existence of Tauto- 
meric Forms, V. Heistei and C. Feomaoeot {Bull, Soc, cMm,^ 
1925, [iv], 37, 845 — 853). — ^The study of absorption spectra 
gives a ready method of proving the presence of tautomeric forms, 
since the ultra-violet absorption by a molecule with a double bond 
between .two carbon atoms is much stronger than that by a molecule 
with a double bond between a carbon and an oxygen atom. In concen- 
trated solutions of pyruvic acid the acid is almost entirely in the keto 
form, but the intensity of absorption increases with dilution, and the 
presence of a double bond between two carbon atoms is indicated. 
A formula is given for calculating the growth of the enol form with 
dilution, from which it appears that the growth of the enol form 
increases tenfold when the concentration drops from to 

O-OIN, and is only increased one and a half times on dropping from 
O-OIA' to 0‘002i^. A study of the influence of the of the medium 
shows that the amount of the enol form increases with the alkalinity 
of the solution. The biological significance of these results is pointed 
out. L. L. B. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Mono- and Di-deriv- 
atives of Benzene. F. W. KuNaSTEDT (Acta Acad. Aboe^isis 
Math. Phys., 1924, 3, 1 — 82; from Chem. Zentr.^ 1925, i, 2286; 
cf. A., 1923, ii, 48).— The absorption of ultra-violet radiations up to 
1944 A, has been examined quantitatively for toluene, phenol, 
aniline, the xylenes, cresols, toluidines, and dihydroxybenzenes. 
All compounds which show narrow absorption bands in the vapour 
state give also in indifferent solvents spectra with narrow (10 — ^30 A.) 
bands similar to the spectra of their vapours. The characteristics 
of the absorption spectra of the compounds mentioned are described, 
Substitution in the benzene nucleus by methyl, hydroxyl, or amino 
groups results in a displacement of the selective absorption towards 
the red, an increased total absorption in the inner ultra-violet, an 
increase in the molecular absorption coefficient of the strongest inner 
bands, and a change in the number, form, and distribution of the 
different bands. Similar effects are observed in substituted toluene 
derivatives. The selective absorption of para derivatives is dis- 
tinguished, apart from the nature of the substituent, by a large 
number of sharply defined narrow bands, begins at longer wave- 
lengths, and is more marked in the extreme ultra-violet than is the 
ca^ with the other isomerides. Ortho and meta derivatives are 
similar in the middle ultra-violet and to a certain extent in the outer 
ultra-violet, : The absorption spectra of the hydrocarbons examined 
have no definite benzene character. The absorption spectra of fibe 
phenols, apart from those parts of the spectra of para derivative^ 
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wMch contain numerous bands, are generally similar. The amines 
are generally similar in their absorption spectra up to the outer 
ultra-violet, except that aniline and jp-toluidine have narrow bands 
in the inner ultra-violet. G. W. R. 

General Nature of Band Spectra. J. W. Nicholson {Phil, 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 650— 662).— A theoretical discussion of band 
spectra, directing attention to the relationships between line and 
band spectra. A formula is suggested which contains as a funda- 
mental constant a Rydberg constant only. Some terms arise from 
ordinary quantum theory as applied to electronic orbits, whilst 
others arise from the quantising of the degrees of freedom of the 
nuclei. A. B. M. 

Complementary Researches on the Structure and Distri- 
bution of Band Spectra. H. Deslandbes (Compt. rend,, 1925, 
181, 265 — ^271 ; cf. this voL, ii, 736). — ^The infra-red bands of 
the simple gases oxygen, carbon monoxide, hydrogen cyanide, 
ammonia, water, and methane can be expressed by the relation 
v=zqd^jrs, where is a universal constant 1062*5 and q, r, and s are 
integers. The data for ammonia are examined in detail and are 
found to agree with the relation very well. Hydrogen fluoride, 
chloride, and bromide also exhibit bands related to the uni- 
versal frequency. Although the data are incomplete, a tentative 
analysis is put forward suggesting that the constant frequency- 
dijfferences characteristic of sub-groups are also small sub-multiples 
of the constant. The author agrees with Baly Spectroscopy,’’ 
voL 1, 1924) that the infra-red region is of primary importance for 
radiation theories of reaction. R. A. M. 

Experimental Determination of the Critical Excitation 
Frequency for the Production of Fluorescent X-Radiation- 

S. K. Allison and W. Duane (Proc. Acad, Sci,, 1925, 11, 
485 — 489; cf. Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 25, 581). — ^Experiments in 
which the fluorescent radiation was excited in a silver plate by 
primary radiation from a tungsten target show that to produce a 
fluorescent line spectrum the primary radiation must contain X-rays 
of frequency at least as great as that of the corresponding critical 
absorption, this frequency being the same for all lines in the series. 
The wave-lengths of the and Xag lines in the fluorescent silver 
spectrum are 0*55834 and 0*56266 A., respectively. J. S. C. 

Photographic Sensitometry with Fluorescent Oils. G. R. 
Haebison (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1925, 11, 113 — 123). — ^The changes 
in sensitivity and contrast produced in several brands of photo- 
graphic plates by coatings of fluorescent oils have been studied 
through the wave-length range 2200 — 3800 A. Characteristic 
curves are given for the coated plates. Some plates show a maximum 
sensitivity increase with a thick coating of oil, others with a thin 
coating.^ Clmr parafSn oil gives the maximum sensitivity increase, 
whilst light lubricating oil has more effect .on the contrast. The 
exposure required may be cut down 400-fold by oil treatment. 
With some oils, a gain in sensitivity is achieved only when the 
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intensity of the incident light is above a certain value, below which 
the sensitivity is diminished. The sensitivity is generally decreased 
for wave-len^hs longer than 2500 A. Contrast improvement may 
be obtained even up to 3800 A . The sensitivity of a plate uniformly 
oiled is constant over its surface to within 1 % . S. B. 

Activating Element in Ln;minescent Boron Nitride. E. 
Tiede and H. Tomasghek {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 147, 111 — 122; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 74; Z. Elekfrochem,^ 1923, 29, 303). — E^eriments 
are described which show that specimens of boron nitride exhibit 
luminescence only when small quantities of carbon are present, 

J. S. C. 

Economy Coefficients of Phosphorescent Substances. F. 
ScmnEDER (Ann, Physik, 1925, [iv], 77, 381 — 416). — ^The 

economy coefficient, dejSned as the ratio of the energy of the emitted 
to that of the exciting light, has been measured for three phos- 
phorescent calcium sulphide preparations, employing exciting light 
of wave-lengths 365 and 435 A method is described, based on 
Lenard’s differential equation for the light emission of phosphorescent 
substances, in which the total transmitted and phosphorescent light 
emerging from a monochromatically illuminated layer of a phos- 
phorescent substance is measured by a photo-electric cell. The 
transparency of the layer is determined by measuring the trans- 
mission of light of the non-exciting wave-length 546 [qi. Measure- 
ments were made of the intensity of the phosphorescent bands of 
the preparations CaBia, ZnCua, CaCua, at a series of temperatures. 
The possible sources of error in the method are investigated in detail, 
and ail assumptions subjected to experimental tests. For the above 
phosphorescent substances, in the order given, the mean economy 
coefficients for exciting light of wave-length 435 are 0*97, 0*835^ 
0*75, and for light of wave-length 365 0*82, 0*731, 0*63, respect- 

ively. The results confirm Lenard*s conclusion that for each 
quantum of exciting light absorbed, one quantum of emitted light 
appears. Evidence was obtained that some of the emission centres 
are able under certain conditions to emit more light energy than they 
absorb, the excess energy arising possibly from the kinetic energy 
of the atoms composing the emission centre, or from the thermal 
energy of the centres. F. 6. T. 

Dependence on Temperature of the Internal Friction and 
Electrical Conductivity of Aqueous Solutions. M. Wien 
(Ann. Physik, 1925, [iv], 77, 560 — ^586; cf. Physikal. Z,, 1924, 25, 
559).— A review of data for the effect of temperature on the elec- 
trical conductivity of aqueous solutions supports the view that the 
initial temperature coefficient comprises the two effects of a change 
of viscority of the solvent, which occurs in an imperceptibly short 
time, and of a second effect, which is not instantaneous, and is 
dependent on the ions in solution. The temperature coefficient of 
the fluidity of water and of aqueous solutions can be expressed by ; 
the formffia a=l/(a+6^), where a and b are constants. Th^ 
temperature coefficients of the electrical conductivity of these solu- 
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tionSj plotted against temperature, lie on curyes wMch are parallel 
to those for the temperature coefficients of the fluidity, so that in 
the range 0 — 100"^, the expression p=a+y holds, where p and a 
are the temperature coefficients of the conductivity and the flui^ty, 
respectively. With the exception of sodium carbonate solutions, 
7 is negative. It has values for neutral salts between — 0*2 and 
— 0*3, for bases between — 0*5 and — 0*7, and for acids between 
—0*8 and —1*6; it is a characteristic of a given ion. For most 
solutions, 7 is, within the limits of experiment, independent of 
temperature, and only slightly, if at all, dependent on the concen- 
tration. Except with phosphoric and hypophosphorous acid solu- 
tions, the constancy of y holds over the range 0*0001 — 0*05i(f -solu- 
tions. The chief deviations from constancy of y with temperature 
change are shown with solutions of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids, and of copper sulphate. The significance of 7 is discussed, 
and it is shown that most theories of solution afford simple explan- 
ations for it. By integration of the expression P=a+7, the expres- 
sion is obtained for the conductivity of 

the solution, where {l4-gr(^— t)}^^ represents the dependence of the 
fluidity of the solution on temperature, and the term 
depends on the nature of the ions. This expression accords extremely 
well with experimental data, for such diverse solutions as 
0*00097 Jf-sodium chloride and l*014Jf-hypophosphorous acid. 

P. G. T- 

Dependence of Dielectric Constant of Acjueous Solutions on 
Temperature. L. Kockel (Ann. PhysiJc, 1925, [iv], 77, 417 — 
447). — sensitive apparatus is describe by which measurements 
may be made of the ffielectric constants of liquids with conductivi- 
ties up to 5 X 10'^ mho. Numerous measurements were made with 
water, and with sucrose solutions containing up to 40% of sucrose at 
temperatures between 0® and 100®, and with carbamide solutions 
confining up to 15% of carbamide between —4*3® and 63°. The 
following values were obtained for the mean temperature coefficients 
of sucrose solutions between 0° and 100°: 10%, 0*392%; 20%, 
0*395%; 30%, 0*403%; 40%, 0*412%. The values for water 
between 0° and 100® may be represented by the expression 
87*9e'®’^’^. A more accurate value of the coefficient in this 
expression is 0*00481 between 0® and 50®, and 0*00445 between 60® 
and 100®. The behaviour of carbamide is abnormal in that its 
presence raises the dielectric constant of water, and the alteration of 
dielectric constant of its solutions on heating above 35® is irre- 
versible, although no decomposition can be detected in the solution. 
The results for water show no agreement with Debye’s theory ( Veirh. 
!phys. Gea., 1913, 15, 777) and only an approximate one with that of 
Gans (Ann. Physik^ 1921, [iv], 64, 498). The variation of dielectric 
constant with concentration is in qualitative agreement with the 
results of other workers. P. G. T, 

Molecular Fields and their Volumes. A. Batsohikski (Bull. 
Acad. 8ci.3t.Pi&erai<mrg^ 1918,[6]j ll—22;iiomChem.Ze7itr., 1925,i, 
2628). — ^The volume of an atom is only accounted for to a small extent 
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by the nucleus and the electrons, the greater part consisting of 
electrical fields. Similarly, the volumes of molecules consist largely 
of interstitial spaces. Molecular volume is thus rather the sum of 
the volumes of the linkings than of the volumes of constituent 
atoms. The following mean values in c.c’ are given for the mole- 
cular volumes of different linkings at the b. p. of compounds 
in which they occur : C5 — C and C— H, 7*37 ; douWe linkings, twice 
the value for single linkings; benzene linkings, 51-2; C — Cl, 25-2; 
G— Br, 3M ; C— I, 41-9. G. W. R. 

Contraction Regularities in the Formation of Solid 
Chemical Compounds. I. I. Saslavsky (Z. anorg. Ghem., 
1925, 146, 315 — ^323). — ^The molecular volumes MV oisb large num- 
ber of compounds are compared with the sums of the atomic volumes 
The quantity C=MV/2AV, the “contraction,’’ is calcu- 
lated in each case. When similar salts are compared, this quantity 
C is seen to exhibit regularities which lead to the rule : each metal 
and each acid radical which enters into a compound has its own 
specific effect on the contraction. .The observed regularities are 
illustrated graphically. A. B. M. 

Refractive Power of Atoms for X-Rays. H. Mare and S. 
Tolksboee {Z. Physik, 1925, 33, 681 — ^687). — Anhydrous strontium 
chloride crystallises in the cubical system of the type of fluorite, 
the length of the edge of the unit cube being 7*00 A. The intensities 
of the interferences indicate that the deflection produced by the 
ions is not simply proportional to the number of electrons they 
possess. B. B. L. 

Critical Potentials and the Refractive Indices of Elements 
and Compounds. B. Davis (Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 232 — 
240).— The Lorentz dispersion formula involves terms of the type 
N J{v;^^---v^)+N 2 l{v^—v^)+ • • •, where v is the frequency of the 
li^t and and are natural frequencies characteristic of the 
refracting atom or molecule ; vj and vq are identified with critical 
r^nance frequencies. For hydrogen, the observed refractive 
index is obtained if the critical resonance potential is accepted as 
16-4 volts. The observed values are 16*0 and 16*9. Unexcited 
molecular hydrogen should therefore have an absorption band at 
760 A. For the vapours of zinc, cadmium., and mercury the observed 
refractive indices are reproduced if the following critical r^onance 
potentials at the outer levels are assumed : 4*77, 4*38, and 5r21 
volts, respectively. These values in each case lie between values 
corresponding with two strong absorption lines. For other gases, 
the potentials observed and those assumed in order to fit the 
theoretical work are given below 

C^bon, Xitrcgen. Oxygen. Snlphnr, Bromine. Iodine. 

Observed: Xl-5, S5 17,29*9 15*5,52 12*2,35 18*2, 4e 11*3,82 10,21 

Calculated: 15, 85 17, 29*9 18*5, 52 12*2, 16*2 13*2, 35*3 11*3, 25*8 10, 13*8 

The experimental values for carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen caaoiot 
all be correct. The values assumed lie on a straight line in a 
diagram. For helium, neon, and argon, the observed potenti^ 
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cannot be used to calculate the refractive index correctly with the 
equation of Lorentz and Lorenz. 

The calculations are extended to compounds. It is assumed that 
the heat of formation is associated with an equal energy-change of 
the valency electrons. For water and ice if the heats of formation 
are added to the critical potentials of hydrogen, the calculated values 
of the refractive index are within 0*5% of the observed values. A 
number of inorganic and organic compounds has been studied in this 
manner and excellent agreement between observed and calculated 
values found. E/- A. M. 

Tests on the Accuracy of Measurement with the Rotatory 
Dispersion Colorimetric Photometer. K. S. Gibson (J. 
Soo.Amer., 1925, 11,75 — ^79). — ^The rotatory dispersion photometer 
previously described by Priest (A., 1924, ii, 247) has been subjected 
to tests of its performance, chiefly in the determination of intensities 
from incandescence lamps etc. The results are highly satisfactory. 

S. B. 

Rotatory Dispersion Power of Organic Compounds. XVI. 
p- and ^Sulphonic Derivatives of Camphor. E. M. Richards 
and T. M, Lowry (J. Chem. 8oc., 1925, 127, 1503— 1514).— The 
rotatory dispersion and absorption spectra of a series of p- and 
TT-sulphonic derivatives of camphor have been determined in the 
visible and ultra-violet regions. As in previous cases, there is a 
discrepancy of nearly 100 A. between the characteristic frequencies 
deduced for the low-frequency term by the two series of observations. 
The rotatory dispersion of these camphor derivatives can be 
expressed in general by a two-term Drude equation containing a high- 
frequency and a low-frequency term, the former being identified 
with the fixed asymmetric atoms and the latter with the induced 
asymmetry (A., 1924, ii, 373) of the ketonic group. In the ^-deriv- 
atives the high-frequency term is suppressed or becomes negligible 
in comparison with the enhanced low-frequency term. In camphor- 
P-sulphonanhydramide the elimination of the ketonic group results 
in the suppression of the low-frequency term together with the 
selective absorption with which this term has been correlated. 
An explanation of these and other related facts is sought in a critical 
examination of the symmetry of the camphor molecule and of its 
derivatives. The rotation for light of any wave-length between 
the limits mentioned can be calculated from the Drude equation 

in which the first term represents 
the partial rotation due to the low-frequency absorption and the 
second that due to the high frequency. The numerical values of the 
constants follow ^ is the diflerence between the wave-length 
of the low-frequency band as determined from the Drude equation 
and the absorption data respectively, expressed in A.). Ammoniuna 
a-bromocamphor-«*-sulphonate in water : 0=13*936, ifci =22*015, 
X;j^2=0*09668, Xj— Xa=^ A. (x=6708 to 4010) ; ammonium a-chloro- 
camphor-TT-sulphonate in water *. 0=20*440, =17*677, 

0*09946, XjL — lti=120 A. (X=6708 to 4055) ; a-bromoeamphor- 7 r- 
sulphonethylchloroamide in chloroform: 0=14*287, fci=25*889. 
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X^2=o.()99g9 (x=6708 to 4358) ; a-bromocamplior-Tr-sulpliondiciLloro- 
amide in chloroform : C'=10-872, ;fci=23'897, X^2^0-10719 (X=6708 
to 4358) ; camphor- ^-sulphonic acid in water : 0=28*636, 43^=22*17, 
X3^2 ==o,o 8515, ^*2=- 18*32, X22=0-04945, Xi-X^=70 A. (X=6708 
to 3969); potassium a-chlorocamphor-(3-sulphonate in water: 
0=12*386, i5;i=12*060, Xi2=:0*09768, ^2=5-1354, Xg^^O, Xi-X«= 
125 A. (X=6708 to 3952) ; potassium a-bromocamphor-P-sulphonate 
in water : 0=16*206, i;i=18*78, Xi2=0*09517, 

=55 A. (X=6708 to 4041); camphor-p-sulphonanhydramide in 
acetone: 0=4*941, — (X=6708 to 

4220). E. E.W. 

Calculation of Rotatory Power of a Tetrahedral Molecule. 

R. DE Mallemann {Gompt, rend., 1925, 181, 298 — 300). — ^An 
expression for the rotatory power of an asymmetric compound is 
deriYed. Atoms are assum^ to be situated at the apices of a 
trirectangular tetrahedron. J. S. C. 

Production of Optical Activity in Silver by Circularly 
Polarised Light- H. Zoghee and K. Copee (Sitzungsber, Prems. 
Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1925, 426 — 431). — layer of silver chloride, 
about 0*15jx thick, was formed on a glass plate by the action of 
chlorine on a silver film. The plate was exposed to circularly 
polarised light for 1 hr. and after this treatment exhibited perma- 
nently circifiar asymmetry. The source of light was a very powerful 
arc lamp and the light was circularly polarised by Nicol prisms and a 
Eresnel total reflection epiped. The film not only rotated the 
plane of linearly polarised light to the extent of 0*25°, but also 
caused the light to become eUipticaliy polarised. The rotation of 
the plane of polarisation was unaffected by rotation of the plate 
through 90®. Circularly polarised light in nature is considered a 
possible cause of the asymmetry of organic structure. F. G. S. 

Thermal Expansion of Crystals and Chemical Constitution. 
F. A. Hekolein {Z. EleUrochem., 1925, 31, 424—428). — ^The 
expansibilities of alkali halides have been measured in the ranges 
0® to —79® and —79® to —184°. All decrease with temperature. 
For a given cation, the expansibility increases as the atomic weight 
of the anion rises; for a given anion it diminishes as the atomic 
weight of the cation rises. Fluorides, however, do not obey this 
rule. W.A. C. 

Chemical Constitution and K Absorption Spectra. II. 
Investigation of certain Compounds of Phosphorus, 
O. Stellihg (Z. physikal. Chem., 1925, 117, 161 — 174; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 139).— The X-ray jS[ absorption spectra of a number of quinque- 
valent and tervalent compounds of phosphorus and also of additive 
compounds of tervalent phosphorus compounds were studied. A 
systematic connexion between constitution and the positions of 
absorption bands is shown to hold in most cases. L. F. G. 

Chemical Constitution and K Absorption Spectra. HL 
0. SrELLiNO {Z, physikai. Ohem., 1925, 117, 175 — 193 ; cf. preced- 
ing abstract).— landh’s data of the X-ray K absorption spectra of 
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elements and compounds are correlated with chemical constitution 
(cf. Z, Physik, 1925, 31, 210). The wave-lengths of the absorption 
bands of elements are higher than those of their compounds; 
sulphur is an exception. With the same element, the absorption 
bands become shorter- waved as the valency rises, provided that 
the successively attached atoms or radicals are the same. With 
constant valency, the position of the absorption bands of an atom 
depends on the atoms or radicals directly combined vdth it. The 
results are discussed from the point of view of the deformation theory 
(Fajans, Z. Kryst., 1925, 61, IS), and the use of X-ray absorption 
spectra in the solution of problems in chemical constitution is con- 
sidered. The experimental methods of Lindh and of the author 
are compared. L. F. G. 

Chemical Constitution and K Absorption Spectra. IV. 
Constitution of Phosphorous Acid and Some Derivatives. 

0, STELLmo {Z. physikal. Chem., 1925, 117, 194 — ^208 ; cf. preced- 
ing abstracts). — Previous investigations of the constitution of the 
phosphorous acids are reviewed, and it is shown that the hypothesis 
of Eosenheim, Schapiro, and Italiener (A., 1924, ii, 51) that these 
acids exist in double molecules in aqueous solution is based on an 
incorrect interpretation of their results. A study of the X-ray 
K absorption spectra leads to the conclusion that structural formulae 
may be ascribed to derivatives of phosphorous acid as follows : 
(E 0 ) 2 PHI 0 for phosphorous acid, its diesters, triphenylmethyl- 
phosphorous acid, and ferric monopropyl phosphite (cf. A., 1918, 

1, 479) ; (Et0)2PNa;0 for sodium diethyl phosphite ; (EtO) 2 P’OAg 

for silver diethyl phosphite ; {H 0 ) 2 PAc !0 for monoacetylphosphorous 
acid. It is probable that the diesters and metal esters form taut- 
omeric mixtures in solution. L. F. G. 


The Parachor and Che3tnical Constitution. I. Polar and 
Non-polar Valencies in Unsaturated Compounds. S. Sxjgdeh, 
J. B. Read, and H. Wilkins (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 1525—1540). 
— ^The parachor (A., 1924, ii, 662) is calculated from the orthobaric 
densities and the surface tension and affords a means of comparing 
molecular volumes under equal surface tensions. The parachor 
is an additive function of certain atomic and structural constants. 
It has been found that there are two values for the double bond ; the 
one contributes 23*2 (mean value) to the molecular parachor and the 
other reduces this quantity by 1*6 (mean value) units. The former 
is characteristic of the groups >C~C< and >0=0, and the latter 


of the groups ^Pz±;0, >Sz±.0, >S^^, in which represents what 

the authors call a:, semi-polar bond (Lowry’s '' mixed ” or ionised ” 
double bonds, cf. A., 1923, ii, 480). The nature of the double linking 
in a number of compounds containing carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and Sulphur has been investigated. In all the cases examined by 
the authors, semi-polar bonds (as detected by the parachor) are 
formed only when each atom, except hydrogen, has attained a com- 
plete octet. The octet is never Exceeded and semi-polar bonds are 
not found when their existence would necessitate the presence of a 
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sextet around one or other of the atoms concerned. New measure- 
ments of the surface tension and density of sixteen substances have 
been made, using for the former the method of maximum bubble 
pressure (cf. Sugden, A., 1924, ii, 154). E. E. W. 

The Parachor and Chemical Constitution, II. Geo- 
metrical Isomerides. S. Sugden and H. Whittaker (J, Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 127, 1868 — 1874). — ^By means of the parachor, a distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the non-polar and semi-polar double 
bond (cf. A., 1924, ii, 662, and preceding abstract). To determine 
the type of linking in geometrical isomerides, measurements have 
been made of the surface tension and density of methyl cinnamate, 
methyl c&Kocinnamate, methyl a-bromocinnamate, methyl a-bromo- 
aKocmnamate, methyl ji-bromocinnamate, methyl p-bromo-c&Z^- 
cmnamate, methyl mesaconate, methyl citraconate, methyl 
fumarate, and methyl maleate. All the substances examined 
contain a non-polar double bond, adding 23*2 units to the molecular 
parachor. In each case, the ci^-compounds, in which two bulky 
groups are adjacent, give values for the parachor closely approximat- 
ing to the theoretical figure, whilst the ^m?i 5 -compounds give values 
which are lower by from one to four units. L. L. B. 

Theories of Polar and Non-polar Free Affinities. Reply 
to some Recent Criticisms and Comparisons. G. N. Burk- 
hardt and A. Lapworth (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 1742—1750).— 
The contention of Ingold and his co-workers (A., 1924, i, 322, 323, 
1116), that the results of their recent studies of certain reactions of 
nitrosobenzene provide evidence in favour of the Thiele-Elurscheim 
non-polar theories of valency, and against the polarity theories, is 
freely criticised. It is contended that Ingold and Weaver have 
given a ring formula to the product of the interaction of nitroso- 
benzene and ethyl methylenemalonate without sufficient evidence. 
The same compound has now been prepared from ethyl hydroay- 
methylenemalonate and p-phenyUiydroxylanaine in cold methyl 
alcohol. The compound is thus dicarbethoxymethyl-N-phenyl- 
nitrone, 0 INPhICH*CH(C 02 Et) 2 , or the enolic form of this compound. 
It is claimed that the formation of this substance is in accordance 
with the prediction of the polarity theories of Lapworth and 
Robinson, but quite contrary to the predictions of the Wemer- 
Fiurscheim theory. E. E. W. 

Valency Relations of Boron^ Carbon, and Nitrogen from 
the Standpoint of the Bohr Atomic Mo^l. W. A. Wahl (^. 
afwrg.Chem,^ 1925, 146, 201—224). — The valency relations of boron, 
carbon, and nitrc^en are explained by a development of the Bohr 
theory. It is assumed that different arrangements of the orbits 
of the electrons outside the stable inert gas kernel can exist, corre- 
sponding with the different possible valencies of the atoms, that the 
atom can pa^ from one of these arrangements to another under 
suitable conditions, and that in some cases two such arrangera^^ite 
can exist together in dynamic equilibrium; e.g., the orbits of ter- 
valent nitrogen are arranged thus : two 1;^, two 2^ three 2^. This 
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arrangement is shown to be in accordance with the spectroscopic 
evidence. In quinquevalent nitrogen, the orbits become two l^, 
one 2^, four 22- Both nitrogen and boron tend to form the especially 
stable electron configuration of carbon, and this tendency is shown 
to lead to the formation of the stable complex ions of quinquevalent 
boron and quinquevalent nitrogen. Thus the addition of KF to BFg 
is explained by the boron atom taking up a fourth electron with 
the consequent production of the complex ion [BF 4 ]~. Nitrogen, 
on the contrary, forming a stable four-electron arrangement, forces 
the fifth electron to move in an eccentric outer orbit similar to that 
of the outer electron in the atoms of the alkali group, so that a 
positive quinquevalent ion is readily produced. The theory is applied 
to other valency phenomena of these three elements. A. B, M. 

Problems of Boron Chemistry, W. A. Wahl (Z, anorg, 
Chem^y 1925, 146, 230 — 238).— The quadrivalency of boron caimot be 
assumed from the existence of such compounds as B 2 Hg and B^H^o* 
These compounds are more closely related in their chemical beha- 
viour to the hydrides of nitrogen than to those of carbon. This 
comparison leads to a suggested structure for these compounds, 
whidi does not need the assumption of quadrivalent boron, but to 
substantiate which requires further experimental evidence. 

A. B. M. 

Regularity in the Rare Esirth and Titanium Groups- 
G. voH Hevesy (Z. anorg. Chem.y 1925, 147, 217 — 232). — The 
properties of the rare earth elements are considered from the point 
of view of the quantum theory of atomic structxire. The molecular 
volumes of the isomorphous octahydrated sulphates of praseodym- 
ium, neodymium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, dysprosium, 
holmium, erbium, ytterbium, and lutecium decrease with increas- 
ing atomic number, from which it is concluded that the binding 
forces of the valency electrons increase as the series is ascended. 

J, S. C. 

Distribution of Intensity in the X-Ray Spectra of certain 
Long-chain Organic Compounds. G. Shearer {Proc. Roy. 
Soc.^ 1925, A, 108, 655 — 666).— The carbon chain with its attached 
hydrogens is regarded as a uniform distribution of scattering material 
for X-rays. A methyl group at the end of the chain will result in 
a low scattering power at the end of the molecule on account of the 
small mass of the hydrogen atoms. A carboxyl group will have a 
scattering power in excess of the average scattering power of the 
chain. In esters and ketones the ketonic oxygen attached to one 
of the carbons of the chain will result in an increase in scattering 
power at this point. On the basis of the above assumptions and 
of ideas previously developed regarding the spacing of molecules 
(this vol., ii, 366, 367), the .theoretical (hstribution of intensities in 
the spectra of a numW of organic compounds is calculated ; the 
calculated values agree fairly well with those observed. Attention 
is directed to the possibility of using such methods to elucidate 
problems in chemical constitution. L. F. G. 
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Dimensions of the Molecnle and Molecular Weight of 
Crystalline Egg-albumin. P. L. dtj Notiy (J. Biol, Chem,, 
1926, 64, 595 — 613).— The author’s surface tension method (this 
voL, ii, 109) for the study of molecular dimensions has been applied 
to crystalline egg-albumin; the two most prominent groups of 
surface tension minima were observed at concentrations of 1 /140,000 
and 1 /1 90,000 ; from these, the dimensions of the '' phantom shape ” 
of the molecule are calculated as 41*7 x 10"® cm. and 30-8 X 10"® cm., 
which, assuming the shape to be that of a parallelepiped with a 
square base and the specific gravity to be a property of all the space 
occupied by the molecule, gives for the volume occupied by a mole- 
cule 39*6x10"^ c.c. and for its weight 51*3x10"^^ g. Taking the 
constant of Avogadro, N, to be 6-004 x 10^ this leads to a molecular 
weight of 30,800, which agrees well with the figure (31,406) obtained 
by doubling the minimal molecular weight as determined by analysis. 
The figures receive further support from the fact that the volume 
occupied by one carbon atom (vol. of molecule ^number of carbon 
atoms) calculated from them is 28*45x10"^ c.c., which is in close 
agreement with the mean value obtained similarly from eight 
compounds of which the molecular dimensions have been deter- 
mined by Langmuir (A., 1917, ii, 525). . C. R. H. 

Two New Elements of the Manganese Group- W. Nobdaok, 
I. Tacke, and G. Bebg (Sitzungsber. Preuss, Akad, Wi$s, Berlin^ 
1926, 400 — 409). — ^From theoretical considerations, it was concluded 
that the missing elements of the manganese group, of atomic num- 
bers 43 and 75, respectively, occur in platinum ores and in the 
mineral earths. Examination of platinum ores led to the separation 
of a volatile oxide, probably the highest oxide of element 75. Its 
identity was estab&hed by examination of its X-ray spectrum. 
Both elements occur in columbite, and a product was obtained con- 
taining 5% of element 75 and 0-5% of element 43. The sublimate 
from this product gave the lines of the new elements. Small 
amounts of element 43 occur in sperrylith, gadohnite, fergusonite, 
and zircon, and traces of element 75 in tantalite and txmgstite. The 
following lines have been measured in the X-ray spectrum of element 
43 : Xoci=0*672, Xa2=0-675, XPx=0*601 A. ; those measured for 
element 75 are iP3=l*2352, Lai=l-4299, 

Z/a 2 = 1*4407 A. The positions of these lines agree well with the 
•calculated values, and their relative intensities are as expected 
from those of the neighbouring elements. 

The names ‘‘ masurium ” (Ma) for element 43 and “ rhenium ’’ 
fRe) for element 76, have been chosen. Their estimated total 
^amount is between 10“^^ and 10”^® of the earth's crust. F. G. S. 

X-Ray Investigatioii of the Structure of AILoys. A. Saox- 
LOVSKi {Ann, Physih, 1925, [iv], 77, 241 — ^272 ; cf. A,, 1923, ii, 519 ; 
1924, ii, i 10:}.— The Bohlin-Seeman method (A., 1920, ii, 214) of 
investigating powdered materials using a cylinder lias been employed 
with alloys. The technique is described and its advantages and 
-disadvantages fuUy discussed. The crystallographic results for the 
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following sets of alloys, silver-copper, lead-magnesium, tin-mag- 
nesium, copper-nickel, fully conlfirm the conclusions based on phase 
diagrams, and in particular the non-existence of the compounds 
AggCug and NiCu is reaffirmed. 

The rule given by Vegard (A., 1916, ii, 405) that the lattice con- 
stants in mixed crystals are purely additive is found to be valid for 
the silver-copper and copper-nickel systems. Bain has advanced 
the view that the lattices of inter-metallic compounds exhibit lower 
symmetiy than those of their components. Becker and Ebert 
have already denied the validity of this generalisation, and the 
author shows that the compounds PbMg 2 and SnMg 2 are also in con- 
with Bain’s rule. These compounds both exhibit a regular face- 
centred structure, %b%,,==6-76, asnsig,==6*75 A. From the densi- 
ties (PbMgg 5'542, SnMgg 3*591) the calculated values are 6*76 and 
6-77 A., respectively. R. A. M, 

AppHcation of .X^-Rays to the Study of Alloys. H. Weiss 
{Froc. Roy. Soc., 1926, A, 108, 643 — 654).— The a-bronzes and the 
silver-gold alloys were examined by the powder-photograph method. 
The spectra of the a-bronzes follow the same laws of position and 
intensity as the spectrum of pure copper, the side of the cell increas- 
ing, however, with increase of tin until the limiting solid solution is 
jmched (about 10% Sn). The results suggest that one atom of 
tin takes the place of several atoms of copper. With the silver- 
gold alloys all the results are again in accordance with a face-centred 
cubic lattice. Erom silver to gold the size of the cell varies con- 
tmuously, the sudden increases recorded by MoKeehan {A., 1923, 
M, 428) not being observed. L. F. G. 

Determination of Intensity Ratios in Systems of Debye- 
Scberrer Rings. Application to the Investigation of the 
Photographic Process. R. Blunck and P. P. Kooh (Ann. 
Phymh 1925, [iv], 77, 477 — 494). — ^An X-ray camera of the Debye- 
Scherrer type is described, with a photometer device consiatiag of a 
sectional cylinder rotating against the lower half of the film, so 
that the illumination of tlmt portion of the film may be proportion- 
ately reduced, compared with that of the upper half. A series of 
measurements with X-rays of wave-length 0-71 A. showed that the 
density of the image was proportional to the intensity of the X-rays. 
X-Ray analysis of the silver in a photographic plate which had been 
developed in artificial daylight indicate a face-centred cubic lattice 
with an elementary cell of edge 0-403 A., a^eeing with the value for 
massive silver. Measurement of the intensity-distribution in 
individual rings of the X-ray photograph gave values, by Soherrer’s- 
method (A., 1919, ii, 274), of 1 — for the diameter of individual 
silver crystals in the exposed photographic film. Comparison was. 
made of the measured intensity-distribution in single rings with 
that calculated from the geometry of the instrument. The measured 
intensities were slightly higher than the calculated. X-Ray 
absorption measurements of an exposed photographic film corre- 
sponded with a silver content of 0*00065 g./om.^ F.G.fe 
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Separation of Silver from Silver Halides throngh Intense 
Irradiation. P. P. Koch and H. Vogler {Ann. Physik, 1925, 
[iv], 77, 495 — 502). — ^The assumption that the formation of the latent 
photographic image, if due to the passage of an electron from the 
bromine ion to the silver ion, and the separation of free silver, should 
be associated with a derangement of the crystal lattice of silver 
bromide has been investigated by the photometric X-ray analysis 
method of Blunck and Koch (cf . preceding abstract) . Measurements 
with silver bromide prepared in red light from a dry plate or by 
precipitation, indicated a cubic lattice, with lattice-constant a= 
2*89x10”® cm., agreeing with previous measurements. Slight but 
definite differences in the intensity-distributions were found in the 
Debye-Scherrer rings for these two preparations. The ratio of the 
intensity of the innermost (001), to that of the second (Oil) ring 
was 0*99 for the technical silver bromide and 1*16 for the gelatin- 
free product. With specimens of silver bromide exposed to sun- 
light for a day, or xmder 5% sodium nitrite for 1| hrs., a second series 
of rings, corresponding with the silver lattice, was superimposed 
on the silver bromide rings in the X-ray photograph. 

An X-ray photograph of a dry plate, exposed in sunlight, un- 
developed, but fixed in an acid fixing bath, showed the rings corre- 
sponding with the silver lattice with great clearness. Measure- 
ments of the absorption of X-rays by a plate so treated, corrected for 
the absorption by the gelatin, gave a free silver content in the plate 
of 0*00024 g./cm.2 Similar resets were obtained with silver chloride, 
but no development of the rings of the silver lattice was observed with 
silver iodide, even after 4 months’ daily exposure to sunlight. 

F. G. T. 

Compton’s Theory of X-Ray Scattering. H. Fricke {Nature, 
1925, 116, 430 — 431). — ^Two methods are briefly described whereby, 
for very hard X-rays (X<0*15 A.), Compton’s theory of scattering 
has been verified within an experimental error of about 10%. 

A. A. E. 

Crystal Structure of Thallium Chloride and ThalHum 
Bromide. G. Lttnde {Z. phydkah Chem., 1925, 117, 51 — 66). — 
Debye-Scherrer diagrams for these substances were obtained. 
The data for thallium chloride obtained by Davey and Wick {Physical 
jRev,, 1921, [ii], 17, 403) are corroborated. The thallium bromide 
umt cell contains about 1 mol. ; the side is 3*968 A. ; the structure 
is cubic body-centred, as found by Mggli (A., 1922, ii, 36). 

L.F. G. 

Permutoid Structure. H. Kautsky and G. Hbrzberg (X. 
anorg. Chem., 1925, 147, 81 — 90). — ^The concept of permutoid struc- 
ture is considered in relation to the siloxen derivatives (A., 1924, 
ii, 674), graphitic acid (Kohlschxitter and Haenni, A., 1919, ii, 152), 
and silicic acid from biotite. These substances behave as if the 
molecules are arranged in a series of surfaces. They all show the 
same structure and consist of a series of lamellse of thickness of the 
order of moleciflar magnitudes. In the several cases, the original 

VOL. oxxvin. ii. 34 
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substances for the preparation of these compounds possess a struc- 
ture of this type. The reaction between calcium silicide and 
hydrochloric acid takes place exclusively along the basal surfaces, 
the side surfaces being unattacked. Rapid diffusion occurs only 
within the spaces between the lamellse. J. S. 0. 

The Molecule in Crystals. R. 0. Herzog and K. Weisenbbbg 
{KoUoid-Z,, 1925, 37, 23— 24).— The name dynad '' is given to a 
unit within which each atom is held by forces stronger than those 
between the atom and any atom outside the unit. Two broad 
groups are recognised : microdynes, which are never larger than the 
elementary cell, and macrod 3 mes, which may be of the order of a 
whole crystal. Determination of the dynads should replace at 
present attempts to define the molecule in crystals. E. M. C. 

Crystallography of Methyldiphenylmethyldichloroamine. 
D. J, Fisher {Amer. J. Sci., 1925, [v], 10, 201 — ^203).— The crystals 
(from light petroleum and from alcohol) are monoclinic-prismatic, 
a: b: c=0*402 : 1 : 0-365 ; 16'. They are aoicular along the 

c-axis and have a strong cleavage along (010). They are optically 
positive, with refractive indices approximately a=l-64, ^=1-68, 
and 7=1-74. ’ W. A. 0. 

Dissolution Velocity and Etched F%ures on Crystals. G. 
Tammahk {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1925, 146, 413— 419).— The kinetics 
of the dissolution of a crystal is considered in relation to the figures 
produced by etching. A theory of the phenomena observed is 
briefly outlined. A. B. M. 

Orientation of Etched Figures and the Distribution of the 
Atoms in Uie Space Lattice, r G. Tammann and W. Krihgs 
{Z. anorg, Ghem., 1925, 146, 420^^32; cf. preceding abstract). — 
The etched figures produced on a number of crystals are compared 
in the light of our Imowledge of the structure of the crystals. It is 
shown that the crystal surface is first attacked along the lines of 
the crystal lattice in which the atoms entering into the reaction 
are most closely packed. .On continued etching, figures appear 
the outlines of which are parallel to the primary grooves. 

A. B. M. 

Theory of Metallic Conductivity. H. Cassel (Z. Physik, 
1925, 33, 477 — 478). — ^The specific conductivities of the elements 
are multiplied by the atomic volume raised to the power f and the 
results exhibited in connexion with the periodic table of elements. 

E. B. L. 

Theory of Electrical Conduction in Metals. A. Wolf 
{Physiccd Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 256 — ^260; cf. Frenkel, this voL, ii, 
479; Hejendahl, A., 1924, ii, 647). — ^The electrons are assumed to 
have kinetic energy corresponding with the thermionic work function 
W and to move in orbits which form a space lattice with a constant 3 
of the same order as that of the positive ions 8^. At each critical 
point of an orbit, each of the six directions is taken as equally 
probable. It is then deduced that tr, the specific conductivity, is 
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given approximately by jE'^, where E'^ is the mean 

heat content of one degree of freedom of the metal. Fair agreement 
between observed and calculated values is obtained. R. A, M. 

Electron Conduction in Crystals. B. Gtjdden and R. Pohl 
(Physikal. Z., 1925, 26, 481 — 483). — ^Lenz {ibid., 365) found that 
the stationary photo-electric current in zinc sulphide crystals or 
the diamond was very much less at the temperature of liquid air 
than at the ordinary temperature. From the contrast with ordinary 
metallic conduction in which falling temperature increased the 
conductivity up to super-conductivity, Lenz concluded that the 
so-called photo-electric current was not caused solely by illumin- 
ation, but that thermal effects also occurred. The present authors 
have examined the photo-electric current per unit of light-intensity 
of various wave-lengths falling on a crystal of sodium chloride at 
{a) 20° and (b) —180°. Over the range 410 — 490f4i, the current 
is larger at —180° than at 20°, but over the ranges 340 — 410(jt|x 
and 410 — GOOfipi it is smaller. Lenz takes little account of the 
wave-length of the light used, so that whilst his observations 
are doubtless correct, they by no means justify his generalisation. 
Photo-electric currents were also observed with zinc sulphide and 
diamond at —180°. The work is discussed theoretically and a 
mechanism in harmony with the results is put forward. 

R. A. M. 

Photo-resistance Effect for Metals at Low Temperatures. 
R. S. Bartlett {Physical Eev., 1925, [ii], 26, 247 — 255).— Thin 
films of metals were prepared by means of electrode splashing, and 
after ageing were exposed to ultra-violet radiation at the temperature 
of liquid air. The resistances of gold and silver were unchanged, 
that of platinum decreased to a very small extent, and those of 
bismuth, palladium, and copper decreased by 16, 14, and 1*6 parts 
in a million, respectively. The effect increased with time and the 
original value was slowly regained in the dark. Tellurium, which 
was sensitive at the ordinary temperature, showed a 70% greater 
effect at —185°. For bismuth, the temperature coefecient of 
resistance decreased from 0’0014 at 0° to approximately zero at 
—185°. The results are in accord with the predictions of Water- 
man’s equilibrium theory of resistance {ibid.^ 1923, 22, 259). 

R. A. M. 

Magneton Numbers of Iron in Some Complex Salts. L. A. 
Welo {Nature, 1925, 116, 359 — ^360). — Preliminary data indicate 
that the magneton numbers for ferrous iron can have the values, 
0 and 10 as well as 26, 26-5, 27, and 27*5 (cf. Jackson, this vol., ii, 
732, and following abstract), and that the values for ferric iron are 
0 and 10 as well as 29 . The magnetic moment of iron is thus extremely 
variable, and is not uniquely defined by a statement of its valency. 
The iron in iron carbonyl is diamagnetic. Thus the electron syst^ 
of the iron atom may have at least seven main configurations, 

A. A. E. 

34—2 
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[Magneton Numbers of Iron in Some Complex Salts.] 

L. 0. Jackson {Nature, 1926, 116, 360; of. preceding abstract).— 
Paramagnetic substances do not obey Curie’s law, KT = C, but the 
more general law hence Welo’s magneton numbers 

need correction. Further, Welo’s method of calculating the Bohr 
magneton numbers is not permissible. A. A. E. 

Magnetisation Numbers of the Rare Earth Elements. 
S. Meyer {Phymkal, Z., 1925, 26, 478 — 479). — ^The magnetisation 
numbers previously reported (this voL, ii, 173) in some oases require 
correction , owing to the discovery of impurities in the specimens 
examined. The corrected values of hxlO^ are about 9*3 for 
ytterbium and about 4*2 for europium, instead of 8*8 and 5*6, 
respectively. P. 6, T. 

Simple Characteristic Relationships among the Ferro- 
magnetics. J. R. Ashworth {Nature, 1925, 116, 397). — The 
ratio of the critical temperature (0®Abs.) to the maximum intensity 
of magnetisation (Jq) for iron, cobalt, nickel, and magnetite is, 
respectively, 0*58, 0*95, 1*19, and 1*83, or 2 x^t, Sx-^^ , 4x^V, and 
6x-5f\. Heusler’s alloy fits this scale, the ratio Bjl^ being 1*50 or 
5 X The numbers 2 to 6 are exactly integral within the accuracy 
with which B and Iq are known. The ratio of /q for iron to 7^ for 
nickel, and that of the values for cobalt and magnetite, are both 
3*3, the respective ratios of the critical temperatures being 1*60 and 
1*67. A. A. E. 

Theory of Ferromagnetism. L. W. McKebhan (Physical 
Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 274— 279; cf. ii, 945).— In ferromagnetic 
materials magnetisation involves (u) intra-atomic quantised changes 
and (6) intra-atomic stresses and strains. The interdependence of 
(a) and (b) is described as atomic magnetostriction. Hysteresis 
loss and magnetic hardness are then due to the energy required to 
produce successively the local deformations associated with changes 
in the magnetisation of single atoms or small groups of atoms. 
The high initial permeability and low hysteresis loss in permalloy ” 
result from locally compensatory atomic magnetostrictions of the 
nickel and iron atoms in small groups. Differing atomic magneto- 
strictions account for the differences in the magnetic behaviours 
of iron, nickel, and cobalt. Mechanical properties account for other 
differences by altering the energy expended when atomic magneto- 
striction occurs. R. A. M. 

Artificial and Natural Ferromagnetic Ferric Oxide. R. B. 

SosMAN and E. Posnjak (/. Washin0on Acad, Sci., 1925, 15, 329 — 
.342). — ^Natural ferromagnetic ferric oxide has the same X-ray 
pattern and nearly the same magnetic susceptibility as magnetite 
and artificial ferric oxide. It gives a hysteresis curve differing from 
those of the other two oxides. Other minor differences are recorded. 
Ferric oxide loses its ferromagnetic property reversibly at a little 
above 500® and OTeversibly at 650®, or lower if heated for some time. 
Lepidocrooite and goethite, Fe203,H20, yield ferromagnetic and 
paramagnetic ferric oxides, respectively, on dehydration. S. K. T. 
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Paramagnetism of “ Odd Molecules." N. W. Taylor and 
G. N. Lewis {Proc, Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 456—457). — ^Magneto- 
chemical theory predicts that substances with an odd number of 
electrons will exhibit paramagnetism. In support of this prediction, 
preliminary experiments with solutions of chlorine dioxide in carbon 
tetrachloride, a-naphthyldiphenylmethyl in benzene, sodium in 
liquid ammonia, and thallium in mercury indicate the existence of 
paramagnetic substances in solution. J. S. C. 

Paramagnetic Salts. (Mme.) E. Cotton-Feytis {Ann. Chim., 
1925, [x], 4, 9 — ^78). — more detailed, collected account of previously 
published work (cf. A., 1911, ii, 367, 1058; 1913, ii, 381). 

S. K. T. 

Optical Properties of Mixed Crystals. M. W. Porter 
{Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 78 — 98). — ^The optical properties 
of mixed crystals of the pairs ammonium magnesium sulphate- 
ammonium magnesium chromate, and ammonium magnesium 
chromate-rubidium magnesium chromate have been examined. 
No proportionality was found between the refractive indices and 
the composition of the mixed crystals of the former pair, possibly 
owing to inhomogeneity of the crystals. For mixed crystals of the 
latter pair, the variation of the principal refractive index for vibra- 
tions along the sjnmmetry axis is directly proportional to the com- 
position, expressed as volume or molecular percentage. The other 
two principal indices are also continuous functions of the composition, 
but the variation is not linear, the curve for the P-axis being concave, 
and that for the y-axis convex, to the composition axis. 

F. G. T. 

EfiEect of Tension upon Magnetisation and Magnetic Hyst- 
eresis in Permalloy." 0. E. Buckley and L. W. MoKeehan 
{Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 261—273). — ^The effect of tension on 
magnetisation and hysteresis was determined in wires of five nickel- 
iron alloys (permalloys) containing {a), 46, (6), 65, (c), 78-5, {d), 81, and 
(e), 84% of nickel. Alloy {d) is nearly indifferent to tension ; {a), (&), 
and (c) are more easily magnetised and have less hysteresis under 
tension; the reverse is true for (e). In (c), an abnormally low 
saturation is observed and the low hysteresis is regarded as due to 
slight inhomogeneity. The crystals are shown by the X-ray method 
to exhibit random orientation. Alloy {e) contracts like nickel ; (oj), 
(6), and (c) expand like iron. Thus the magnetostriction change 
of sign is confirmed (Honda and Kido, Sci. Rep. T&hohu Imp. Univ.; 
1920, 9, 221). The demagnetisation factor for a wire of length 
600 times the diameter varies from a maximum of 1*6x10“^ to a 
low value (cf. Benedicks, Ann. Physik, 1901, [iv], 6, 726). 

R. A. M. 

Orientation of Crystals in Metal Test-pieces Subjected to 
Small Strains Followed by Heat Treatoent. C. F. Elam 
{Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 517 — ^520). — Examination of the orient- 
ations of the crystal axes of sixty-four crystals of aluminium, iron, 
and an aluminium-zinc alloy containing 18% of zinc, produced by a 
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process of straroing followed by heat treatment, show that the 
variety of orientation is great. For aluminium, most of the crystals 
favour the (110), but not the (100) axis, and several of the iron and 
alloy crystals are oriented in the latter direction. Possibly the rate 
of grovrbh is more rapid in some directions than in others, so that the 
majority of the largest crystals produced may favour one orientation. 
There appears, however, to be no relation between crystals in the 
same test-piece, and the direction of straining has little influence on 
the orientation of the crystals. A. E. M. 

Orientation of Crystals Produced by Heating Strained 
Iron, C. P. Elam (J. Iron md Steel Insty Sept. 1925, advance 
copy, 2 pp.). — ^The crystal axes relative to the direction of straining 
have been determined by X-ray analyses and the results show that 
the orientation is very varied. Two out of ten crystals showed 
cubic etching pits, and in both of these the surface of the strip was 
parallel to a cubic (100) plane in the crystal. Crystals of other 
orientations only showed pitting on prolonged etching ; it should 
therefore be possible to pick out those crystals in which a (100) 
plane lies in or near the plane of section. [Of. B., 1925, 806.] 

M. E. K 

Tensile Properties of Single Iron Crystals and the Influence 
of Crystal Size upon the Tensile Properties of Iron. C. A. 
Edwards and L. B. Peril (/. Iron and Steel Inst. ^ Sept. 1925, 
e^vance copy, 32 pp.), — ^The values for the tensile strength and the 
limit of proportionality given by single iron crystals were generally 
very low. Smaller sin^e crystals gave more variable results for 
tensile strength than larger ones. Elongations were very variable, 
generally increasing with the tensile strength. Some of the types 
of fracture encountered in the work are described. Tensile tests 
made on iron of varying crystal sizes revealed a discontinuity in 
properties with change in crystal size. [Of. B., 1925, 806.] 

M. E. N. 

Electrical Conductivity of Some Dilute Amalgams. E. J. 
Williams (PhU. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 589-^599),— Values obtained 
for the resistivity of mercury over the temperature range 0 — 300® 
are represented by the formida 

P,=Po( 1+<>*8879 X 10-^+0-975 X 10“^^+0*20 X lO'^iJS), 
which gives a value at 100® in accordance with that of Jaeger and 
Steinwehr {Ann. Physihy 1914, [iv], 43, 1165). For cadmium 
amalgams containi^ less than 2% of cadmium, the conductivity 
is a quadratic function of the concentration. For indium amalgams 
it is approximately a linear function of the concentration. At 14®, 
the rates of variation of the relative increase of conductivity with 
concentration at infinite dilution are 7-2, 50-7, and 7-8 for indium, 
magnesium, and cadmium amalgams, respectively. The effects of 
these metals atom for atom on the conductivity of pure mercury are 
sensibly the same, a result in agreement with that of Skaupy . The 
change of relative conductivity with the temperature is small 

A. eI M. 
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Cliange of Resistance of Platinum and Iron Wires in a 
High Vacuum Due to Absorbed Gas. H. Kleine (Z. Physik, 
1925, 33, 391 — 407). — ^In the preliminary experiments with iron, 
the resistance decreased as the pressure decreased and increased 
again on admitting air. In the main experiment with platinum, 
it was necessary to heat the platinum in a high vacuum and get 
rid of gas from the walls of the vessel. When the platinum was 
kept glowing for 20 hrs., the fall in resistance amounted to 12%. 

E. B. L. 

Influence of the Gas Content on the Photo-electric 
Behaviour and Electrical Conductivity of Platinum. K. 
Hebemann {Ann, Phydk, 1925, [iv], 77, 503 — 536). — ^Methods are 
described for the measurement of the photo-electric eJffect and 
electrical conductivity of platinum foil under conditions such that 
the occluded gas could be removed by repeated electrical heatings 
of 10 sec. duration at 50 sec. intervals, or replaced by any desired 
gas. As the gas content is reduced by heating in a vacuum, the 
photo-electric efiect diminishes. For effective outgassing the 
temperature of the foil must be near the m. p. After 1500 such 
heatings, the photo-electric effect was reduced to about one-seventh, 
and, by subsequent exposure for 3| days to a pressure less than 10”^ 
mm., to about one-twentieth its original value. At the same time, 
the resistance of the foil increased. Both these results are in agree- 
ment with the view that these properties are due to the free electron 
content of the foil, the number of such electrons decreasing with 
diminishing gas-content. The admission of oxygen to the outgassed 
foil, followed by repeated heatings at 1700°, and further evacuation, 
resulted in ah additional fall of the photo-electric effect to a constant 
value. 

Hydrogen was then admitted at 30 mm, pressure, and the foil 
reheated 800 times at 1700°, a sharp rise of photo-electric effect 
occurring. The oxygen treatment caused a rise in the electrical 
resistance. This was attributed to a dual cause, the formation of 
pores through the heat treatment, wliich facilitated the escape of 
occluded gas, and the oxidation of occluded hydrogen by the 
oxygen, followed by the removal of the less easily occluded water 
vapour. Microscopical examination of the . foil after heating sup- 
ported the above suggestion. The rise of photo-electric effect on 
the admission of hydrogen was accompanied by a marked fall in 
resistance, both effects being attributable to the increase of free 
electrons in the foil as a result of occlusion of hydrogen. 

The experiments of Velo were repeated, and it was shown that 
complete outgassing of the foil could not have been attained by his 
method, and that his interpretation of his results is thus invalid. 
The photo-electric effect measured by Velo is not a purely metallic 
effect, but is due mainly to the presence of dissolved gas, the removal 
of which reduces the photo-electric current. 

The minimum in the photo-electric sensitiveness observed betw^n 
300° and 400° is now shown to be due to mercury vapour adsorbed 
on the foil. F. G, T. 
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Electrical Resistance of Thin Films of Organic Xagnids 
onPaper. S. S. Bhatkagar, M. Prasad, N. G. Mitra, and D. L. 
Shrivastava (2. physikal. Ohem., 1925, 117, 88 — 96; cf. Reinold 
and Rxioker, Phil Trans., 1893, A, 184, 505).— Measurements were 
made of the resistances of thin films and of the specific resistances 
of thick fihns of methyl acetate, propyl, isopropyl, butyl, and iso- 
butyl alcohols, and of mixtures of acetone with acetic and propionic 
acids, respectively- The resistances of thin films of other sub- 
stances investigated were too high to be measured conveniently. 
The resistances of thin films are roughly inversely proportional to 
their thicknesses. The observed resistances of thin films were 
greater than those calculated from the data for thick films. 

L. F. a 

Physical Properties of Aniline and its Aqneous Solutions. 
M. P. Appdbbey and P. 6, Davies (J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 127, 
1836 — 1840).^ — ^Pure aniline has f. p. —5-98®, b. p. 184® (approx.), 

1*02315, 1*58685. These values are compared with those 

of Timmermans (A., 1910, i, 533), Knowles (A., 1920, i, 834), 
Schwers (J. Chim. physique, 1911, 9, 15), and Tjrrer (T,, 1912, 101, 
84). The lower values obtained by other workers for the f . p. are 
ascribed to the presence of traces of moisture. Freezing-point 
curves are given for aniline-water solutions (eutectic at 2*575% 
water), and evidence is given for the association of water in aniline 
solution and of aniline in aqueous solution. Water has little effect 
bn the density, that of a saturated solution of water in aniline at 
being 1 *02393. Measurements of the refractive indices of 
aqueous solutions of aniline show that this property is a linear 
function of the percentage composition. The viscosity of aniline 
decreases with time, that of a freshly distilled sample being 1% 
higher than that of a week-old sample- L. L. B, 

Pseudo-symmetry of Racemic Potassium Chlorosulpho- 
acetate. F. M. Jaeger (Proc, K. Akad. WeieMch. Am^rdarn, 
1925, 28, 423 — 425). — ^Detailed crystallogr^hic data for racemic 
potassium chlorosuiphoacetate, CHC 1 (S 03 K)C 02 K, are given. The 
symmetry is apparently rhombic-bipyramidal with a close approx- 
imation to tetragonal, the parameters being 0*9973 : 1 : 2*7650, but 
examination by polarised light shows that it is really a twin 
produced by almost perpendicular crossing of monoclinic lamellae, 
suggesting that the salt is not a true racemate, but a pseudo- 
racemic inter-growth of equal proportions of the d and I antipodes. 

J. W. B. 

Approximate Calculation of Atomic Frequencies of the 
Inert Gases. J. Narbutt {Physikal Z., 1925, 26, 470 — 471). — 
Theoretical.^ In calculating the ratio of the atomic frequencies of 
an element in the solid and liquid states more terms must be con- 
sidered than are included in Ratnowsky’s equation {Verh» Phys. 
Ges., 1914, 16, 1033) when, as in the case of the inert gases, the 
absolute m. p. of the element is not very considerably 
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greater than the product 4*77xl0"^^v. The above ratio, for 
monatomic elements, is usually not constant, and shows marked 
variations even in adjacent groups of the periodic table. The 
values of the ratio are about | for the alkali metals, and about ^ for 
the inert gases. F. G. T. 

Buffer Method in High-temperature Calorimetry. W. A. 

Roth [Z, EUktrockem., 1925, 31, 456). — ^In determining the specific 
heats of solids at high temperatures, the calorimeter is charged with 
a stable salt or mixture of salts melting at a suitable temperature, 
which is partly melted when the test-piece is dropped iii. The 
temperature of the calorimeter cannot rise above the m. p. of the 
salt. Hence liquids such as paraffin can be used in the calorimeter ; 
also the allowance for heat-exchange with the atmosphere can be 
calculated more accurately. W, A. C. 

Atomic Heat Capacities of iron and Nickel at Low Tem- 
peratures. W. H, Rodebtjsh and J. C. Miohalek (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2117 — 2121). — ^The specific heats of iron and 
nickel at liquid-air temperatures were determined with the apparatus 
previously described {A., 1923, ii, 532). The results for nickel differ 
only slightly from those for iron ; the latter agree almost exactly 
with the figures of Griffiths and Griffiths (A., 1913, ii, 753), but 
not with those of Gunther {A7in. Physik, 1917, [iv], 51, 828). The 
calculated entropies at 25® are 6*87 units for iron and 7*24 for nickel. 
At higher temperatures, the atomic heat curves deviate from the 
theoretical Debye curve (A., 1918, ii, 149 ; 1924, ii, 666), possibly 
due to crystal structure. S. K. T. 

Thermal Data on Organic Compoimds. II. Heat 
Capacities of Five Organic Compounds. Entropies and Free 
Energies of some Homologous Series of Aliphatic Com- 
pounds. G. S. Parks and K, K. Ejelley (J. Amer, Chem. 8oc.^ 
1925, 47, 2089 — 2097). — ^The specific heats over the approximate 
temperature range 70® to 290® Abs., m. p., and latent heats of fusion 
per gram (X) of the following compounds have been determined by 
the method previously described (this voL, ii, 491) : wpropyi 
alcohol (X=21*08), acetone (X=23-42), ethylene glycol (X:=44-76), 
acetic acid (x=46*68), and palmitic acid. The entropies and free 
energies are calculated and it is suggested that, in o^anic compounds, 
these quantities are related to the constitution. In an homologous 
series of liquids there is an average entropy increase of 9±1 units 
for each additional CH 2 group, though in the fatty acid series the 
free energies remain approximately constant. In each case formic 
acid is an exception. In the series ethylene glycol, glycerol, etc., 
each additional CH*OH group causes an entropy increase of 7 
units for the solid state. In the change : •CHg^OH^uq.) — >■ 
•COgHtsoM) there is an entropy decrease of 64 ukiits. Substitution 
of H by OH in a liquid involves a free energy decrease of about 
35,500 cal. The free energy of %-propyl alcohol is predicted to be 
-44,200 cal. S. K, T. 
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Metastability of tbe Elements and Chemical Compotmds 
as a Consequence of Enantiotropy or Monotropy. E. Cohen 
and A. L. T. Moesvelb (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1925, 
28, 347—354 ; cf. A., 1924, ii, 234, 382, 383, 449, 450, 521, 603).— A 
criticism of the determinations of the specific heats of white and 
grey tin by Wigand (A., 1914, ii, 99), Bronsted (A., 1915, ii, 221), 
and Lange (this vol, ii, 96). It is pointed out that in no case was 
the physical purity determined, and that probably the materials 
used were mixtures of two modifications. S. I. L. 

Thermal Expansion of Alkali Halides at Low Temperatures , 
II. E, A. Henglein {Z. physiJcal, Chem., 1925, 117, 285 — 292 ; 
cf . this voL, ii, 376). — ^The densities of the fluorides of lithium, sodium, 
and potassium, and of the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of 
lithium and rubidium were determined at 0°, —79®, and —184®; 
from these measurements the coefficients of expansion between 0® and 
—79® and between —79® and —184® were calculated. As the 
lithium and rubidium salts were not quite pure, Baxter’s data for 
the densities at 0® were used in conjunction with the above coefficients 
of expansion (which were not appreciably affected by the impurities) 
to calculate the true densities of these salts (except lithium fluoride) 
at -79® and -184®. L. F. G. 

Thermal Expansion of Fused Salts. R. Lorenz and W. 
Herz {Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 147, 135 — 141). — ^The values of the 
product cxT, where a is the coefficient of expansion in the neighbour- 
hood of the m. p, and T the m. p. on the absolute scale, have been 
calculated for a number of fused salts from existing data. For an 
ideal substance this product has the value 0*077 and for “ ordinary ” 
substances the value 0*230. The calculated values of olT range 
from 0*103 (silver nitrate) to 0*934 (aluminium chloride). 

j. s. a 

Critical Constants and Vapour Pressures of Hydrogen 
Cyanide- G. Bbebig and L. Teiohmann (Z. Bkktrochem,, l§26, 
31, 449 — 453).— Determinations of critical data by the usual 
methods on carefully purified materials give the following results ; 
^^=183*5® ±0*1®, Pc— 53*2±0*5 atm., dc=0*195. Vapour pressures 
have been determined from —15® to 180®; they are given by the 
formula logj}=— Xo/4*571P±l-75 log P— eP/4*571+0 satisfactorily 
if 5^=7790, €=0*021675, and <7=2*789. Prom the data at hand, 
the molecular latent heat of evaporation is calculated to be 6*76 
kg.-cal. at 25*6® (b. p.) and 7*22 kg.-cal. at —13*4® (m. p.). The 
cSculated gaseous specific heats agree with the experimental values 
of Partington and Carroll (this vol, ii, 373). The degree of associ- 
ation of the liquid varies according to the method of calculation 
from 2*0 to 2*4, W. A. C. 

Simple Formula for Determining the Critical Temperature 
from the Coefficient of Expansion of the Liquid Phase, and 
the Cause of its Non-applicability for many Molten Salts. 
J. J. VAN Laar {Z. anorg. Ghem,, 1925, 146, 263—280). — From the 
straight-line law connecting the mean density of a liquid and its 
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saturated vapour with the temperature, a formula for determining 
the critical temperature from the coefficient of expansion of the liquid 
phase is deduced. This fails with the alkali halides because the 
straight line law fails. This failure is shown to be related to the 
very considerable volume contraction in the liquid phase m com- 
parison with the sum of the atomic volumes. Other methods of 
arriving at the critical temperature are suggested. These require 
the value of Dq, the density of the liquid extrapolated to jP= 0. 
These values are calculated for the alkali halides from Jaeger’s 
results, and their hearing on the abnormal behaviour of these sub- 
stances is discussed. The theory is to be developed further in later 
papers. A. B. M. 

Theory of State of Matter. I. Internal Pressure, Vapour 
Pressure, and Critical Data. F. Sohusteb (-Z, anorg, Uhem., 
1925, 146, 299—304). — ^An expression for the internal pressure in 
terms of the critical pressure and temperature is deduced : 

41 .04TcT . log (!PcIp)IV{Tc—T). The internal pressures are calcu- 
lated for a large number of compounds. In general, associated 
compounds possess higher internal pressures than non-associated, 
but there are exceptions to this rule. A distinction between the 
two classes of substances, however, is shown clearly in the temper- 
ature coefficient of the internal pressure. For non-associated liquids 
the temperature coefficient amounts to 2 to 3 atm. ; for the others it 
is much higher, thus for ethyl akohol it is 5-9 and for water 8 to 10. 

A. B. M, 

Vapour Pressures of Organic Crystals by an Effusion 
Method. T. H. Swan and E. Mack (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 
47, 2112—2116). — The following vapour pressures of the crystalline 
solids over the range 10° to 30° were obtained by a modified Knudsen 
method {Ann, Physik, 1910, [iv], 32, 809) : naphthalene, Iogp(mm.) 

—29, 820/T— 200*682 log T+595*642 ; p-chloroaniline, log 
— 22, 332/y— 138*475 log y-f 416*007 ; j>-chloronitrobenzene, \ogp^ 
—4339*2/y+ 12*918 ; p-bromonitrobenzene, log p==35,6il /y4- 

305*935 log y— 879*254. The calculated molar heats of evaporation 
at 20° are 19600, 21600, 19900, and 21200 (at 30°) cal., respectively. 

S. K T. 

Statistical Definition of Entropy of an Ideal Gas. E. 
SoHEODiNGEB {SitzungsbeT , Preuss, Al^, Wiss* Berlin, 1926, 434 — 
441). — ^Theoretical. Various definitions of entropy and Planck’s 
recent work (this vol., ii, 495) are discussed. It is shown that by 
making Planck’s assumption that the interchange of energy types 
is negligible, a form of gas statistics results which is similar to 
that evolved by Einstein (this vol., ii, 496), F, G. S. 

Statistical Definition of Entropy. M. Planck {Sitzunga- 
her- Preusa, Akad, Wias. Berlin, 1925, 442 — 451; ef. precedh]^ 
abstract).— Mathematical. An extension of previous work (this 
voL, ii, 495) on the energy content and the free energy of gases. 

F. Gi S. 
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Entropy of Supercooled Liquids at the Absolute Zero. 
L. Pauling and E. C. Tolman (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 
2148 — 2156). — Theoretical. It is shown that the entropy of a glass 
exceeds that of the corresponding crystal by a term B log a, where 
a is a small number, mathematically defined, which increases with 
the complexity of the molecule. Different crystalline forms of a 
substance have the same entropy at the absolute zero, irrespective 
of the number of atoms in the crystal unit (cf . Eastman, A., 1924, ii, 
143). S. K. T. 

Capillary and Photo-electric Properties of Mercury. J. 6. 
POPESCO [Ann, Physique, 1925, [x], Z, 402 — 464). — ^The surface 
tension of mercury has been found to be .436*3 dynes/om. when the 
drop of mercury is formed and kept in a vacuum. Exposure of the 
drop formed in a vacuum to various common gases leads to a 
dmmiution of the surface tension. When the surface is formed in a 
gas, the surface tension is greater than when the surface is formed 
in a vacuum, but decreases within twenty-four hours to the same 
lower value. These effects have been investigated with different 
gases and at different temperatures and pressures. They are 
ascribed partly to adsorption and partly to a change in the orient- 
ation of the surface molecules of the mercury (cf. Langmuir, A., 
1917, h, 525 ; Erenkel, ibid,, 191). The initial velocity of photo- 
electrons from mercury is similarly modified when the drop formed 
in a vacuum is exposed to a gas. There is a close parallelism 
between surface tension effects and photo-electric phenomena. 

A- S. E. 

Scattering of Light by Liquid Boundaries and its Relation 
to Surface Tension. II. C. V. Eahan and L. A. Eamdas [Proc, 
Roy. Soc,, 1925, A, 109, 150 — 157). — Strong evidence of the molecular 
origin of the surface scattering of incident light at a liquid boundary 
and of its relation to the surface tension of the liquid has been 
obtained by a comparative study of some 64 organic liquids. Sur- 
face scattering is observed most conveniently with liquids such as 
the lighter paraffins, ether, and the alcohols, which show a small 
internal scattering. In liquids of approximately equal internal scatter- 
ing powers, the s-raace opalescence varies inversely with the surface 
tension. Transparent liquids show an effect 30 — 50 times more 
intense than that of mercury. The intensity and state of polarisation 
of the scattered light depend on the angle of incidence of the primary 
beam and on the direction of observation. When the light is 
incident from above, the surface opalescence is seen most con- 
spicuously from below. The scattered light has a maximum intensity 
and a sudden complete polarisation, with the electric vector parallel 
to the liquid surface, when viewed from below from a direction 
inclined to the vertical at the critical angle of the liquid. When 
the light is incident from above, the light scattered upwards exhibits 
a polarisation, partial for small angles of incidence, but complete, for 
practically all angles of observation, when the incidence is at the 
polarising angle. F. 6. T. 
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Influence of Cheinical Constitution on the Thermal 
Properties of Binary Mixtures. Triazine and Benzene 
Derivatives. P. Pascal {BuU. Soc, chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 836 — 
840). — Binary mixtures of triphenylbenzene, triphenyltriazine, 
methyl 1 : 3-diphenyl-5-methyltriazine, ethyl 1:3: 5-benzenetri- 
carboxylate, and ethyl 1 : 3 : 5-triazinetricarboxylate have been 
studied. The m. p. curves are said to indicate that the inter- 
atomic bonds in the benzene and triazine nuclei are identical. 
Complete isomorphism is still found to exist when the nature of the 
substituted radical is slightly altered {e,g., diphenylmethyltriazine 
and triphenylbenzene) ; but if the difference between the substituted 
radicals becomes too great, isomorphism gives place to isodi- 
morphism, as with the mixture triphenyltriaziue and ethyl triazine- 
tricarboxylate. L. L. B, 

Calculation of Points in the Ethyl Alcohol-Water Distill- 
ation Curve. E. Oman and A. Gijnnelius {Tekn. Tidsk., 1925, 
55, 33 ; Ind. Eng. Ohem., 1925, 17, 964). — ^If the composition of a 
water-alcohol mixture is known, the composition of any vapour 
obtained by its distillation may be calculated as follows . The b . p . of 
the mixture is obtained by reference to a table (given in the original), 
and the partial pressure of water vapour above the mixture at the 
b. p. is calculated from the known molar percentage of water in the 
liquid and the vapour pressure of water at this temperature. Prom 
tins, the partial pressure of the alcohol is found by difference and the 
product of the partial pressure and molecular weight of the vapour 
of each substance gives the relative proportions of the two in the 
vapour. The molecular weight of the vapour above an aqueous 
solution containing 10% of alcohol is 43T6, and above one con- 
taining 70% of alcohol 26*05, the variation for each 1% of alcohol 
being 0*285. A. K. P. 

Critical Miscibility and Elevation of B. P. G. Druckeb and 
H. Weissbach {Z. fhysikal. Chem., 1925, 117, 209 — 241; cf. Tim- 
mermans, A., 1907, ii, 229 ; Drucker and Wagner, A., 1923, ii, 612). — 
The change in the b. p. of mixtures of carbon disulphide and methyl 
alcohol on the addition of sodium iodide, carbamide, succinic acid, 
water, diphenylamine, naphthalene, azobenzene, and acetanilide 
has been measured. The initial molecular composition of the solvent 
varied jEr’om 36*8 (critical composition) to about 100% methyl 
alcohol in most cases. The results obtained are not explicable by 
Nernst’s theory (Z. phyaikal. Chem., 1893, 11, 1), the deviations 
from this being especially great in the case of mixtures with high 
alcohol concentrations. To elucidate this point the following 
determinations were made. The heats of mixture and the specific 
heats of a wide range of mixtures of carbon disulphide and methyl 
alcohol were measured at 20° and 36°. The data of Buchner and 
Prins for the total vapour pressure of such mixtures were supple- 
mented by additional measurements. The partial vapour pressures 
of the components were calculated from the total vapour pressures 
with the aid of data for the composition of the vapour phases, for 
which a method of determination is described. It is shown that the 
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inapplicability of Nernst’s theory is not due to his neglect of 
the comparatively small heats of mixture, but to the fact that 
the composition of the vapour is not independent of the nature and 
concentration of the solute, as required by the theory. The 
“ salting-out ” phenomena which result are quantitatively inter- 
preted hj the use of a new equation, derived theoretically. The 
shifting of the temperatures of critical miscibility is shown to be 
related to the salting-out effect. L* F, 6. 

Colloidal Separations in Alloys. J. H. Anoeew and R. Hay 
{J.Inst, Metals^ Sept. 1925, advance copy, 3 pp.). — ^Passage of an 
alternating current through p-brass at a temperature just below 
the transformation point causes the gradual appearance of an 
eutectoidal structure, presumably owing to the neutralisation of the 
charge on the colloidal particles present after normal cooling. The 
ageing of “ duralumin after quenching is somewhat accelerated by 
an alternating current, suggesting that the phase the separation of 
which is suppressed during cooling is present in a colloidal form, 
[Cf . B,, 1925, 809.] A. R. P. 

Tensile Tests of an Aluminium-Zinc Alloy. C. F. Elam 
{Proc, Boy, 8oc., 1926, A, 109, 143 — 149).— Tensile tests have been 
made on large crystals of an alloy containing 18*6% Zn, representing 
a solid solution near Uie limit of solubility of zinc in aluminium. 
X-Ray examination indicated a structure of cubic symmetry, similar 
to pure aluminium, but with a larger lattice, 4*18 A.^ The 
appearance of slip bands on the surface, and a study of 
the movement of the axis of the test piece relative to the crystal 
ax^ indicate the probability of a slip occurring normally on an 
octahedral (111) plane in the (110) direction as in aluminium. 
There was a variation of from 16 to 21 tons/in.^ in the breaking loads 
for different crystals, but all values for single crystals were higher 
than for a polycrystalline test-piece. The elongation during test 
was 10 — 15%. Compared with aluminium, this alloy has a very 
much greater hardness, and the amount of slip that can occur before 
fracture is much reduced. The orientation of the crystal relative 
to the axis of the test-piece affects the breaking stress and t 3 ?p 6 of 
fracture. Fracture occurs on planes at approximately 45^^ to the 
axis, on the plane of maximum shear. In some cases, however, 
fracture occurs along the slip plane. F. G. T. 

Effect of Composition on the Viscosity of Glass. III. 
Seine Pour-component Glasses. S. English (</. Soc. Qla$B 
Tech,, 1925, 11, 83 — 98). — ^In continuation of viscosity determin- 
ations between 750® and 1400® with a series of glasses, the successive 
replacement of hme in the parent glass l* 2 Na 2 O, 0 * 8 CaO, 6 SiOg by 
0-2, 0*3, 0*4, 0*5, and 0*6 mol. of magnesia, respectively, was found 
to render the rate of increase of viscosity with falling temperature 
more uniform, all the glasses having a viscosity lower than that of the 
lime glass at the upper and lower teinperatiue Ihhits, hut approxi- 
mately the same value between 1100® and 1200®. A series in which 
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part of tile lime of the glass l-HSTagOjO-QCaOjSSiOa was replaced 
eqxmnolecuiarly by 0*1, 0*2, and 0*3 moL of alumina gave glasses 
which all set more slowly than the parent glass. [Cf . B,, 1925, 715.] 

A. C. 

Solubility of Carbamide in Water. L. A. Pinck and M. A. 
Kelly (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 2170 — 2173). — The solubility 
of carbamide in water is redetermined over the range 0® to 70®. 
The results agree more or less with those of Speyers (A., 1902, ii, 
388) up to 10°, but get consistently higher as the temperature 
increases. S. K, T. 

Solubility of Proteins and Proteoses in Aldehydes sind Other 
Organic Solvents. E. A. Coopeb and S. D. Nicholas {Biochem, 
J., 1925, 19, 533 — 537). — ^Benzaldehyde dissolves hydrolytic pro- 
ducts of proteins, but not the proteins themselves. Proteoses are 
only soluble in aldehydes of the aromatic type, but not in the 
aliphatic and heterocyclic aldehydes. Acetophenone, but not 
acetone or benzophenone, dissolves proteoses. Previous treatment 
of proteoses with formaldehyde and nitrous acid destroys their 
solubility in benzaldehyde. Although proteoses are insoluble in 
chloral, they are soluble in fused chloral hydrate and butylchloral 
hydrate. They are insoluble in the alkoxides. Gelatin, albumin, 
ghadin, and lecithin are also soluble in chloral hydrate, from which 
they can be precipitated by paraldehyde, but not by alcohol. 
Lecithin is precipitated from an ethereal solution by anisaldehyde, 
acetophenone, acetaldehyde, paraldehyde, phenylacetaldehyde, and 
cinnamaidehyde, but not by benzaldehyde, m-tolualdehyde, 
salicaldehyde, and w-heptaldehyde. Acetaldehyde reacts much less 
readily than formaldehyde with glycine and alanine, whilst acetone 
has no chemical action on them. Below and above a certain critical 
range of acetone concentration there is no evidence of any absorp- 
tion of acetone by the protein. Prom experiments on the solubility 
of gelatin and egg-albumin in molten phenols and cresols, the 
following facts are deduced : The solvent action of the phenols 
diminishes as the homologous series is progressively ascended. 
The introduction of a chlorine atom into phenol diminishes the 
solvent power, but to a less degree than a methyl group. The 
solvent action is diminished by introduction of the •CO^Me group 
and inhibited by that of "COgCgHii, COgPh, nitro, and methoxy 
groups, and by hydrogenation of the benzene nucleus, a-Naphthol 
and benzyl alcohol have no solvent action on proteoses and 
gelatin. With amines and their derivatives the following results 
were obtained. Aniline, o-toluidine, m-xylidine, methylaniline, 
chloroaniline, anisidine, and phenylhydrazine dissolve proteoses 
on wanning, but not at the ordinary temperature. Dimethylaniline 
and ethylaniline, however, dissolve proteoses at the ordinary 
temperature, but not on warming. Proteoses are slightly soluble 
in formanilide, but insoluble in benzylamine, dichloroaniline, 
phenylethylamine, diphenylamine, a-naphthylamine, azobenzene, 
urethane, pyridine, and camphylamine. S. S, Z._j 
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Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Salt Solutions under 
Pressure. W. Ipatibv and A. ANBBJtrscHTSOHBiirKO {BulL 
Acad. Sci. St, Petershourg, 1917, [6], 851 — 862; from Chem. Zentr., 
1925, i, 2525— 2526).— Carbon dioxide is more soluble in a solution 
of nickel acetate than in water, the difference decreasing with the 
pressure (5 to 26 atmospheres). No precipitation of nickel carbonate 
occurs. G. W. R. 

Salts of certain Aromatic Carboxylic Acids and their 
Solubility. F, Ephraim and A. Pfisteb. — (S ee i, 1148.) 

Distribution of Surface-active Substances between Water 
and Organic Solvents. R. G. Sohttlz {Koll.-Ghem. JBeiJicfte, 
1925, 21, 37 — ^). — ^In the distribution of a solute at a liquid- 
liquid boundary the relationships between the surface activity and 
distribution are similar to those at a liquid-solid boundary. The 
distribution is said to be determined by the relative surface activities 
of the solute in the two solvents. E. M. C. 

Beryllium Compounds as Adsorption Media. J. Kleebebo 
(Kolloid-Z., 1925, 37, 17 — 18). — Beryllium hydroxide adsorbs 
Congo-red and pancreas amylase more strongly and yeast invertase 
less strongly than does aluminium hydroxide. Dextrose, tri- 
butyrin,‘ and acetic acid are not adsorbed, but eosin and methylene- 
blue are adsorbed slightly. The adsorption is greatly increased 
when the substance to be adsorbed is added before the beryllium 
hydroxide is precipitated, and the sedimentation of the precipitate is 
accelerated. In 14 days, a beryllium hydroxide precipitate com- 
pletely loses its adsorptive power, E. M. C. 

Influence of Salt Content on the Adsorptive Power of an 
Active CSiarcoal and a Review of the Chief Properties of the 
More Important Technical Active Charcoals. H. Herbst 
{KolL-Ghem. Seihefie, 1925, 21, 1 — ^36).— The true static adsorptive 
power of active charcoal is reduced on impregnation with water, 
dry salts, or solutions of salts and alkalis to an extent which is 
approximately proportional to the amount added and becomes zero 
for additions of 50—60%. The adsorption velocity falls off more 
rapidly, A comparison is made of the density and adsorptive 
powers towards carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and succinic acid 
elutions for a number of active charcoals of different origins. \Cl. 
B., 1925, 697.] E, M. C. 

Absorptive Power of Cellulose Nitrate for Gases. D. Costa 
(Cfazzem, 1925, 55, 540—548 ; cf , A., 1920, i, 16 ; 1924, i, 714).— Dry 
cellulose nitrate containing 12-95% of nitrogen corresponding with 
the formula C 24 H 430 g{OH) 2 ( 0 -N 02 )io "^as used in the experiments 
made at 18 — ^24° at atm, pressure. The results indicate that each 
rdtro group fixes 1 mol, of ammonia, forming a true ammonium salt. 
Denitration apd dehydration of the cellulose nitrate complex 
follow, and eaoh molecule of ammonium nitrate set free takes 
up 2 mols. of ammonia. After careful washing with boiling 
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water, the product contains no nitrogen. Both volumetric and 
gravimetric measurements point to the formation of the compound 
C24H2 oOio(^NH 4N03 )ioj 20NH3; titration of the absorption product 
shows that the free ammonia is not more than two-thirds of the 
total ammonia absorbed. In order to prove that the absorption of 
ammonia depends on the nitro groups present, similar experiments 
were made with a cotton collodion containing 11-31% of nitrogen, 
corresponding with the formula €240^32012(0*^02)8- 
saturation with ammonia gives the compound 

C24H320ia(NH4]Sr03)s,16NH3. 

When cellulose nitrate is saturated with hydrogen chloride, all the 
nitro groups are replaced and the product, soluble in water, reduces 
Fehling’s solution and is optically active. The results obtained 
in the absorption of sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide are tabu- 
lated; oxygen and hydrogen are not appreciably absorbed. The 
absorptive powers of cellulose and cellulose nitrate for different 
gases are compared. W. E. E. 

Adsorption [of Alkali from Alcoholic Solutions by 
CeUulose]. II. S. Liepatov {Kolloid^Z., 1925, 37, 112—116).— 
Some of the experiments previously described (this vol., ii, 385) are 
repeated in 40% and 90% aqueous-alcoholic solutions. The velocity 
of adsorption by cellulose of sodium hydroxide in 40% alcohol 
follows the equation U^log^aj{a—yx)^ where y is a constant. In 
the stronger solution, the velocity is greater and approximates to 
that for an aqueous solution. The character of the adsorption 
curve is unaltered by duration of time. The adsorption of sodium 
and barium hydroxides from alcoholic solutions is much greater than 
from pure water and increases with the alcohol content. Adsorption 
from such solutions is an irreversible chemical process, the presence 
of the alcohol hindering the hydrolysis. S. K, T. 

Adsorption of Acids by Filter-paper. S. G. Mokrusohin 
(KoUoid-Z., 1925, 37, 144 — 146). — theoretical explanation of the 
constants K in Holmgren’s equation (A., 1909, ii, 25), and z in 
Schmidt’s equation (Kolloid-Z., 1913, 13, 146) is given in which a 
unimolecular layer of acid on the capillary walls of the filter-paper 
is assumed in agreement with Langmuir’s adsorption theory. 
Since the constants are independent of the degree of dissociation of 
the acid, adsorption of the molecules is indicated, and this finds 
support in the work of Schulov and Lepin [Ann, d- Lomonosoff, phys,- 
chem, Ges. (Moscow), 1919, 1, 56—65, 66, 67]. The theoretical con- 
clusions are borne out by experiments with hydrochloric, nitric, 
sulphuric, oxalic, and tartaric acids in 1/4 to 1 /1024 molar solutions. 

N. H. H. 

Mechanism of the Adsorption of Sugar by Colloidal 
Solutions and Precipitates. M. Peasab, B. L. Shrivastava, and 
R. S. Gttpta {Kolloid-^Z., 37, 101 — 104). — The adsorption of 
certain sugars from solution by sulphide sols and precipitates is 
investigate (cf. A., 1924, i, 942). Except in the case of xylose and 
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arsenic trisulphide and of Isevulose and antimony trisulphide, 
Freundlich’s adsorption equation is not followed. The amount 
of sugar adsorbed always decreases with diminishing concentration 
of the adsorbent. Practically no adsorption occurs in presence 
of powdered substances, such as magnesium oxide, zinc oleate, etc. 

S. K. T. 

Adsorption. XI. life Period of Organisms and its 
Dependence on the Concentration and Volume of the Toxic 
Medium, and on the Concentration of the Organisms. P. N. 
Pavlov {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 37, 105—111). — ^The toxic effect of a 
medium on the life period, T, of an organism is expressed by the 
“ life period depression ’’ (Tq—T)IT, being the value of T in the 
natural medium, and not by I ft (cf. Ostwald, A., 1910, ii, 592). 
Combining this with the adsorption formula, equations are derived 
connecting the life period with the concentration of the toxic 
substance, the volume of the medium, and the number of 
organisms in unit volume. According to the nature of the 
relations involved the toxic effect is said to be chemical or 
physical. Experiments carried out with Gammarus (at high salt 
concentrations) and Artemia salina in common salt solutions support 
the chemical explanation of toxicity. At lower salt concentrations 
(16 — ^19%) the results with support a physical explanation. 

Some of the equations deduced are numerically confirmed. 

S. K. T. 

Adsorption and Surface Energy at the Boundary of 
Difierent Phases, B. Innisr {Physikal, Z,, 1925, 14, 497 — 501). — 
Szyszkowski’s equation (A., 1908, ii, 1018) leads to the relation 
Q=6 logio(ac-l-l)j in. which Q is the heat of adsorption, 0 the 
concentration of the capillary-active substance, and a and b are 
constants. This has been tested by reference to the data of Titoff 
(A., 1910, ii, 1041) on nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and ammonia, and by 
Lamb and Coolidge (A., 1920, ii, 471) on carbon disulphide with 
excellent agreement between observed and calculated values of Q. 
The theoretical treatment is also supported by the results of Reh- 
binder (A., 1924, ii, 662) for solutions of valeric acid, butyric acid, 
and tetrapropylammonium chlorate. R. A, M. 

Electrical Theory of Adsorption. B. Ilun {Z. Physik, 1925, 
33, 435 — 469). — On the assumption that adsorption forces are 
puirely electrical a formula is developed connecting the heat of 
adsorption and adsorptive capacity with the dielectric constant and 
surface energy of the adsorbent. The electrical moment of the 
polarisation is found to be about 10"^®, and the thickness of the film 
about lO"^ cm. Erom the formula for the adsorptive capacity the 
value 2 is obtained for the gas constant, E, A relationship is estab- 
lished between the critical temperature of the adsorbed gas, the van 
der Waals attraction constant, and the adsorption constant. The 
effective surface of 1 g. of charcoal is found to be about 
10^ em.2 In the case of charcoal and mica, for gases of about the 
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same heat of absorption, the amount of adsorption is much the 
same, from which it is concluded that adsorption is not a specific 
property. E. B. L. 

Derivation of Adsorption Isotherms. A. Gobbatschev 
(Z. 'physikaL Ghem,^ 1925, 117, 129 — 142). — ^It is assumed that 
lines of force originate from the surface of an adsorbent, adsorbed 
molecules being thereby attracted and held. The efiective radius 
of attraction is less than the diameter of a molecule. On this 
assumption equations are derived which correspond with adsorption 
isotherms obtained by Langmuir, Freundlich, and co-workers, 
Eeichinstein (A,, 1924, ii, 22), Schmidt (A., 1911, ii, 969), Williams 
(A., 1919, ii, 496), Lockemann and Paucke (A., 1911, ii, 720), and 
with extended forms of Henry’s law (cf. Williams, A., 1919, ii, 392 ; 
Abderhalden and Fodor, A., 1921, ii, 21 ; Fodor and Schonfeld, 
A., 1922, ii, 688). L. F. G. 

Theories of Liesegang Ring Formation. N. R. Dhab and 
A. C. Chattebji (Kolloid-Z., 1925, 37, 89 — 97 ; cf . this voL, ii, 865). 
— Criticism of previous work is continued. The coagulation of 
silver chromate sol is brought about by potassium chromate within 
certain concentration limits; outside these limits a yellow sol is 
produced. This phenomenon, it is shown, offers a complete 
explanation of Liesegang ring formation. No rings are formed when 
the protective colloid has a very small or a very large peptising effect 
on a sparingly soluble substance, provided, in the latter case, that a 
peptised sol of the substance is not coagulated by either of the 
reactants from which it is formed. Rings are only formed when the 
peptising action is of medium strength. S. K. T. 

Precipitates with Stratified Structures. I. P, P. vobt 
Weimabbf [Kolloid-Z., 1925, 37, 78 — 88). — ^From a consideration of 
the dispersion curves for some precipitates with stratified structures 
it is shown that Liesegang rings result from the periodic variations 
in the concentrations of the dispersed and dispersing phases caused 
by the mixing of the appropriate precipitating agents ; these are 
tracks indicating the places of contact of the vessel and the surface 
skin of the precipitate. The points of contact move downwards as 
evaporation proceeds. S. K. T. 

Structure of Films of Water on Salt Solutions. I. Surface 
Tension and Adsorption for Aqueous Sodium Chloride 
Solutions, W. D. Habkiks and H. M, McLaughun (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2083 — ^2089).— The surface tensions of 0*1 to 
5iV-sodium chloride solutions have been measured by the drop 
method, and by an application of the Gibbs adsorption equation, 
modified by the introduction of the activity coefficient, the thickness 
of the water film on the solutions is shown to decrease from 4*00 to 
2*30 A. as the concentration rises. The thickness is of the order of a 
linear dimension of a water molecule, but some molecules of &e 
type (H20)2 may be involved. As the concentration increatW 
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diffusion pressure forces the ioias closer and closer to the surface 
and the surface tension rises. A small departure of the water 
molecule from perfect symmetry is sufficient to account for the 
observed variation in the thickness of the water fihn, but probably 
other factors are also effective. S. K. T, 

Composition of Soap Films. M. E. Laing (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1925, A, 109, 28 — 34). — ^The nature of the material which accumu- 
lates in soap films has been investigated by determining the concen- 
tration changes in a sodium oleate solution as a result of foam 
formation. The concentration changes were followed by conductivity 
measurements, and by analysis of the condensed foams and of the 
residual soap solutions. In every case, the foam is more concentrated 
than the bufik of the solution. The analytical data show that an acid 
sodium soap, and not free oleic acid, collects in the interfacial film. 
From neutral or acid soap solutions, the material adsorbed has the 
composition 1 mol. sodium oleate + 0*61 mol. oleic acid. Excess of 
alkali in the solution converts this material into neutral sodium 
oleate. The absolute* amount of substance adsorbed is least from 
neutral solution, and increases with addition of either oleic acid or 
alkali. These results are in accord with the suggestion of Bragg that 
the black spot in soap films is due to the actual contact of the two 
adsorbed layers, except that it consists of an acid sodium soap, in- 
stead of free fatty acid. The presence of this colloidal material is 
suggested as the cause of the stability of soap films. F. G. T. 

Kinetic Theory of Surface Films. I. Surfaces of Solutions. 
R K. Schofield and E. K. Rideal {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 
57—77). — ^When Gibbs’ equation, modified by the introduction of the 
activity in place of the mole fraction of the solute, is applied to the 
surface tension-concentration curves for aqueous solutions of 
capillary-active organic substances, evidence is obtained that the 
adsorbed film is unimolecular in the case of dilute solutions. The 
analogy between P, the lowering of surface tension, and a three- 
dimensional gas or osmotic pressure as postulated by Traube has 
been critically examined and it is shown that whilst existing theories 
account for the proportionality between F and the mole fraction 
of the solute for low values of P, the lack of proportionality for large 
values of P is unexplained. It is possible that the latter anomaly 
is due to the same causes which render the gas laws inapplicable to 
compressed gases. Weak solutions, for which P exceeds about 10 
d^es/cm,, and in which the surface phase is relatively highly con- 
dmised, conform to the equationP(A— P)=a:P!r, where A is the area 
o<xsupii^ by a g.-moL as surface excess, B the limiting area of a 
g.-mol. under Mgh compression, and 1 /a; a measure of the lateral 
molecular cohesion of the fihn. This relation has been tested at 
three interfaces : for a number of the lower fatty acids at a water- 
air interfa^jfor ^i-butyxic acid at a water-benzene interface, and for 
tertiary butyl and amyl alcohols, sucrose, and pyridine at a water- 
mercury interface. The above equation, which fits existing data 
within, the liinits of experimental error, yields values for the limiting 
areas of the adsorbed molecules in close agreement with those 
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anticipated from measurements of molecular dimensions. At 
water-air and water-benzene interfaces the common value of B, 
24 — ^25 A., found for normal fatty acids, supports Langmuir’s 
orientation h 3 rpothesis. The values of x for a series of fatty acids 
show that at a water-air interface the lateral molecular cohesion 
increases with the length of the hydrocarbon chain. The iso- 
acids have a slightly larger value of x than the corresponding normal 
acids, indicating an apparently smaller cohesion between branched 
chains than between normal chains with the same number of carbon 
atoms. At a water-benzene interface the value of x for butyric acid 
is almost unity, indicating that there is little or no cohesion between 
such molecules at that interface. The similar value of x for sucrose 
shows that sucrose molecules do not cohere at a water-mercury 
interface. Strong support is found for the view that the molecules 
of the capillary-active substances examined are adsorbed from a weak 
solution in a unimolecular layer, and that the efiect they produce 
on the surface tension is due to their thermal agitation alone. 
At a given temperature their activity depends solely on the surface 
concentration, the interfacial area occupied, and on the lateral 
cohesion. F. G. T. 

Capillary Chemical Phenomena. E. Dttbbisay [Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 996 — 1008). — ^An account of work previously 
abstracted (A., 1918, ii, 368 ; 1923, ii, 741 ; 1924, ii, 154, 731). 

S. K. T. 

Effect of CapiUary-active Substances on the Surface 
Tension of Salt Solutions. Its Relation to Ionic Hydration. 

W. Seith (Z. 'physihaL Ghem., 1925, 117, 257 — ^284). — ^Measurements 
were made by Stocker’s method (A., 1920, ii, 593) to ascertain the 
effect of different capillary-active substances (methyl, ethyl, iso- 
propyl, ^5obutyl, and isoBmjl alcohols, and aniline) on the surface 
tension of pure water and of aqueous solutions of salts (lithium, 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, and barium chlorides and mag- 
nesium sulphate) and carbamide- The lowering of surface tension 
increases with concentration of salt. When surface tension is 
plotted against concentration of capillary-active substance, the 
curves obtained for different concentrations of the same salt 
cut each other at a point. The concentrations of the capillary- 
active substances in the surface films are calculated. A method of 
calculating the hydration of the salt ions from the lowering of surface 
tension is described- The degrees of hydration thus obtained agree 
with those calculated from the effect of the salts on the solubilities 
of non-electrol 3 rtes in water (see Armstrong and others, A., 1907, 
ii, 848). L. F. G. 

Surface Tension of Aqueous Phenol Solutions. II. 
Activity and Surface Tension. A. K. Goard and E. K. Eideal 
[J. Chem. /Soc., 1925, 127, 1668 — 1676). — ^Measurements of the 
surface tensions of mixtures of water, sodium chloride, and phenol 
in various proportions have been made by the drop weight method 
(cf . this vol,, ii, 510), and of the partition of phenol between paraffin 
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oil and water or aqueous sodium chloride solution. From the latter 
and freezing-point data the activities of phenol in water and aqueous 
sodium chloride solution have been deduced. Using the differential 
equation of Gibbs determining the surface adsorption of substances 
in solution and taking into account the activity of the phenol, the 
surface adsorption has been calculated. The maximum surface 
adsorption is found to be independent of the concentration of the 
sodium chloride and equal to 69’2(±1) X 10~^^ g.-mol./cm.^ Assum- 
ing that the surface layer consists of a unimolecular film of phenol 
molecules, the cross-sectional area and length of the phenol molecule 
are calculated to be 23-8 and 6-4 A., respectively. These values 
are in good agreement with those determined by Adam (A., 1923, ii, 
539). The fact that the dissolved sodium chloride exerts a marked 
effect on the surface tension through this unimolecular film indicates 
that the surface tension is affected by the presence of molecules 
below the surface layer, although the opposite has been assumed by 
Langmuir and some other workers. E. E. W, 

Influence of Density and Geometrical Dimensions of a 
Molecular Stream on the Formation of Deposits, J. Esteb- 
MANN (Z. Physik, 1925, 33, 320 — ^324). — ^The relation between the 
critical temperature of condensation of metallic vapours and their 
concentration has been determined for different siirfaces, and the 
heat of adsorption and the adsorption pressure calculated. The 
edge of the deposit has a lower temperature of condensation than the 
centre, owing to the density being lower at the edge. E. B. L. 

Angles of Contact and Polarity of Solid Surfaces. N. K. 
Adam and G. Jessop (J. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 1863—1868). — 
The ^nation lF=T£ 7 (l-f cos^), in which W represents the adhesion 
of a liquid for a solid surface on which it rests at an angle and 2Tj,y 
the cohesion of the liquid, has been examined with reference to the 
polarity of solid surfaces. For solid long-chain aliphatic compounds 
in contact with water, 0 should be low if many polar groups are at the 
free surface, whilst if the hydrocarbon ends of the chains are all 
turned outwards, 0 should be approximately the same as for paraffin 
wax. Of the nine solids investigated, paraffin wax and octadecyl 
iodide (no groups with a strong affinity for water) give practically 
the same angle at a surface cut from the interior as at the natural 
surface. Acids and alcohols give varying results for surfaces cut 
from the interior, according as the cut surface runs parallel or 
perpendicular to the direction of the crystal flakes. Crystalline 
flakes {from alcohol or benzene) give a lower angle than the mass 
solidifi^ after fusion. Alternative explanations for this are 
suggested. The chief difficulty in measuring the angle of contact 
(the ‘'dragging effect or “hysteresis"’) is attributed to friction 
of the liquid on the solid. L. L. B. 

Action of Silica on Electrolytes, J. Mukhebjee {Nature, 
1925, 116, 313--314).-r^oseph"s failure (ef. this voL, ii, 383) to 
confirm the author's results is ascribed to the use of silica heated at 
180® ; a suitable method for the preparation of the silica is described. 
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Three types of adsorption are distinguished : ((^) primary, resulting 
from the chemical affinity of the atoms on the surface, (b) electrical, 
and (c) adsorption of solutions resulting from the capacity of the 
substance to adsorb water. A. A. E. 

Electric Charge on Sparingly Soluble Substances. L. 
Michaeus and S. Dokan (Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 37, 67 — 72). — Two 
new classes of colloids are described : “ obligatory ” and ‘‘ facult- 
ative.^’ The former can exist in the medium only in the colloid 
state (e.gf., mastic in water), whilst the latter are sparingly soluble 
and exist suspended in their saturated solutions [e.g., silver iodide). 
One of the ions is responsible for the colloid state in the former 
group, but neither is separately responsible in the latter. The 
influence of dissolved electrol 3 rfces on facultative ” colloids is 
investigated, especially in the case of haxbmx sulphate. Univalent 
ions have no perceptiWe influence on the charge of the colloid, but 
bivalent ions, excepting such cations as form easily soluble sulphates, 
exhibit marked effects. Tervalent ions have a still stronger influence 
(cf. Umetsu, A., 1923, ii, 299). S. K. T. 

Contraction, Refractivity, and Absorption of Light in 
Solutions of Lithium Salts. F. Huttig and M. Keller (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1925, 31, 390—403). — ^The densities and refractive 
indices of aqueous solutions of lithium chloride, bromide, and iodide 
have been measured from saturation down to O^IN, and the coeffi- 
cients of extinction between X230 and X410 down to N. The result- 
ing curves show discontinuities at n=^6 and near n~30 and «.=76, 
when n is the number of mols. of water per mol. of salt, for all three 
salts. It is suggested, on the basis of Werner’s co-ordination theory, 
that the lithium ion requires 6 mols. of water for complete envelop- 
ment, and that when there are fewer, the partly unprotected ion 
exerts an attraction on the surrounding halogen ions which causes 
a corresponding contraction. A second complete envelope will 
consist of 30 mols. of water, and a third of 76 mols. W. A. C. 

Refractive Indices of Perchlorates in Aqueous Solution. 
A. Mazzxjgohelli and A. Veroillo {OazzeUa, 1925, 55, 498— 601).— 
The refractive powers of ammonium and sodium perchlorates and 
of perchloric acid calculated by Landolt’s formula from observations 
on aqueous solutions are found to be almost independent of the con- 
centration. For perchloric acid, however, the refractive power 
increases slightly with dilution. The compounds studied are found 
to obey the law of Le Blanc and Rohland (A., 1896, ii, 345). 

W. E. E. 

Cause of the Colour Change in Cobalt Chloride Solutions. 
J. Gr6h {Z, anorg. Chem,, 1925, 146, 305 — 314). — ^The molecular 
extinction coefficients for solutions of cobalt chloride in propyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, and water have been measurrf 
and plotted against wave-length of light. The effect of addition of 
lithium chionde to some of the solutions has been observed. The 
results are in complete accordance with the assumption of an 
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equilibrium CoCl2+2Cr=^CoCl4", the blue colour of the solutions 
being due to the complex ion CoOl/', A. B, M. 

Variation in the Rotatory Power of Tartaric Acid as a 
Function of P. Vnijs and E. Vellingbr {Bull, 8oc, chim,, 
1925, [iv], 37, 841 — 845). — ^The rotatory power of d-tartaric acid 
m M 12, M 14,, and M /lO solution has been examined in its dependence 
on The curve a=/(pH) shows a rapid rise of rotatory power 
between pn^ ^i^nd Prom jpn 5 up to^H 13, the rotatory power is 

practically independent of the acidity of the solution, but above 

13 it decreases. Below 2the value is almost constant. The 
experimental values agree with the assumption that the rotatory 
power is the sum of the effects due to the two anions and the undis- 
sociated acid molecule. The mechanism of the removal of a 
hydrogen ion from the tartaric acid molecule, and the consequent 
change in space arrangement, is briefly discussed. L. L. B. 

Viscosity and Surface Tension during Esterification. 
(MtxLB.) G. Cauquil {Compt. refid., 1925, 181, 114 — 116). — ^Measure- 
ments have been made of the viscosity and surface tension during 
esterification of equimolecular mixtures of acetic acid and the 
following alcohols : cyctohexanol, o-methylct/cZohexanol, o-ethyl- 
cycfohexanol, m-methylcycZohexanol, ^-methylcycZohexanol, 1 : 3- 
dimethylcycZohexan-4-ol, Esterification was carried out at 95®, 
portions of the reaction mixture being cooled to 20® for purposes 
of measurement. The viscosity and surface tension may be repre- 
sented by formulae of the type where x is the per- 

centage of acid esterified. The coefficient B is negative in the case 
of the viscosity, and positive in that of the surface tension measure- 
ments. F. G. T. 

Dielectric Constants of Solutions of Electrolytes. H, 
UmcH {Z. EleMrochem., 1925,’ 31, 413 — 417). — ^The dielectric con- 
stants of solutions of amine halides and tetra-alkylammonium 
salts in organic solvents show in general, first, a decrease propor- 
tional to the concentration, then a minimum, and lastly a steady 
increase with concentration to values which in some cases exceed 
those of the pure solvents. The incidence of the minimum is found, 
applying Woden’s rule, at «;= (134*4 /cq)®, where v is the molecular 
dilution and ^0 the dielectric constant of the solvent. W. A. C. 

Osmotic Pressure by the Solubility Method in Concen- 
trated Solutions. M. P. Applebby and P. G. Davies {J . Ohem. 
Soc., 1925, 127, 1840 — 1846). — Solutions of sucrose of kaown 
concentration are shaken with aniline at 20°, and the solubility of 
water in the aniline layer determined. Prom the data of Berkeley 
and Hartley (A., 1907, ii, 234), the connexion between osmotic 
pressure and lowering of solubility is obtained. In dilute solutions, 
this may be calculated by the equation of Nernst, whilst in more 
concentrated solutions a new combiaation of the equations of Van 
Laar and of Berkeley and Burton (PM. Mag., 1909, 17, 598) leads 
to a rdation which is in good agreement with experiment up to 
concentrations of 420 g. 1000 g. of solution. By finding the 
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percentage of water in the aniline phase in equilibrium with a solution 
of unknown osmotic pressure, and reading off from the present 
results the concentration of the sucrose solution in equilibrium with 
the same aniline solution, the osmotic pressure of the unknown 
solution can be equated with that of the sucrose solution. 

W. H.-E. 

Method for Investigating Diffusion in Gels. E. Fricke 
(Z, EleUrochem,, 1925, 5l, 430 — 435). — microtome is described 
by means of which gels of elongated shape may be cut transversely 
into slices down to \ mm. thiclmess. W. A. C. 

Dialysis of Easily Decomposable Colloidal Systems. A. 
Gxxtbibr {Z, anorg. Chem., 1926, 146, 411 — 412). — ^Easily decom- 
posed colloidal solutions are protected from the air during dialysis 
by covering them, as well as the outer liquid in the dialyser, with a 
layer of paraffin or other suitable pure oil. A. B. M. 

Direct Method of Measuring the Osmotic Pressure of 
Heemoglobin. G. S. Adair {Proc. Boy, Soc.,^ 1925, A, 108, 627 — 
637). — ^The difficulties in measuring the osmotic pressure of haemo- 
globin, due to alteration of the state of aggregation in the colloidal 
system, and to chemical change, have been overcome by a method 
involving the use of an osmometer in which equilibrium is reached 
rapidly, and by making all measurements at 0®. The osmotic 
pressures of solutions of various haemoglobins are tabulated. 

L. F. G. 

Physico-chemical Study of U.S.P. Agar. E. H. Harvey 
{Amer, J, Pharm,, 1925, 97, 447 — 456 ; cf . B., 1925, 296). — The heat of 
combustion of U.S.P. agar 0-7190) is 4870 cal./g. Boiling hydro- 
lyses the agar, lowering the viscosity and destroying the ability to gel. 
Hot agar sols show no optical activity. Imbibition of water is com- 
paratively rapid at first and becomes gradually slower. The heat of 
imbibition is 2-7 cal./g. of dry agar. Adsorption of acetic acid is 
relatively greater from dilute solutions than from more concentrated 
solutions. Quantitative experiments have been carried out on the 
rate of adsorption of water vapour, and on the rate of dehydration 
of agar gels. • C. P. S. 

Effect of Low Temperatures on Liquid Colloidal Systems. 
F. Bottazzi and G. Bergami (J[rcA. Sci, biol, 1924:, 6, 74 — 93; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1925, i, 2539). — ^At 0®, protein solutions rich in 
electrol 3 rtes are not coagulated, although removal of the electrolytes 
by dialysis produces a partial coagulation (turbidity). This coagula- 
tion is reversible. Differences exist, however, between different 
proteins. For example, even after removal of electrolytes, octopus 
blood and, probably, hsemoglobin remain clear at —4®. Neutral 
electrolytes stabilise dialysed protein in respect of coagulation at 
low temperatures. Denaturing scarcely takes place even at ^-26® 
or by freezing. Native blood-serum and plasma are very stable 
against the effect of low temperatures. The less stable colloids 
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are rendered coagulable by removals or additions which modify 
their reaction in the direction of their isoelectric points. 

G. W. R. 

Spontaneous Structure-fomiation in Sols. (New Type of 
Anisotropic Liquid Media). H. Zocheb (Z. anorg, Ghem., 1925, 
147 ^ 91 — 109; of. A., 1922, h, 102).— When hot aqueous solutions 
of benzopurpurin and chrysophenin are cooled, sols with an orderly, 
parallel arrangement of oblong colloid particles are obtained. 
A similar parallel orientation of particles is observed in old vanadium 
pentoride and ferric hydroxide sols. The particles of vana^um 
pentoxide are rod-shaped with a tendency to form twin-particles, 
whilst those of ferric hydroxide are disc-shaped. J. S. C. 

Photographic Gelatin. S. E. Shepfaed (Phot J., 1925, 65, 
380—387). — ^The very high speed of photographic emulsions is 
primarily due to the presence of small amounts of foreign sub- 
stances in the gelatin. The sensitising properties of certain gelatins 
are due to the presence of traces of organic thiocarbimides and 
thiocarbamides, viz. allylthiocarbimide and allylthiocarbamide. 
The sensitiser can be extracted from gelatin deliming liquors by 
precipitating alumina in the solution, dr 3 dng the precipitate, and 
then extracting with alcohol, ether, or Hght petroleum ; also from, 
mustard seeds, and the seeds and hulls of beans, peas, and cereals, 
and from lucerne. The sensitiser is carried over with the cholesterol. 
Photographically active gelatins contain 1 part in a million to 1 part 
in 300,000 of the sensitiser, which is' probably present as both 
thiocarbimide and thiocarbamide. Under fixed conditions the 
sensitising effect reaches a maximum for a definite amoimt of 
sensitiser, further addition resulting in a decrease of sensitivity and 
an increase in fog. The formation of “ sensitivity centres is due 
to conversion of the thiocarbimide into thiocarbamide in presence 
of ammonia, and the reaction of the thiocarbamide with the silver 
halides to form nuclei of silver sulphide, which is the material of the 
“ sensitivity centres.” Silver selenide and silver telluride behave 
in the same way. The results are in harmony with the author’s 

orientation ” theory of photographic sensitivity. [CJf. jB., 1925, 
785.] W. 0. 

Effect of Water on Dried and Pressed Silica Gel. I. S. S. 
Bhatnagab, M. PjEtASAD, and D. D. Ohei {Kolloid-Z., 1926, 37, 
97— 101).— The decrepitation of pressed anhydrous silica gels on 
wetting with water, salt solutions sodium chloride and sSicate), 
and organic liquids (e.gr., ether, benzene) is accompanied by practically 
no temperature change, indicating that the phenomenon cannot 
be due to chemical action or to solution. It must therefore be due 
to the pressure set up on the walls of the capillaries of the gel caused 
by adsorption of liquid, A blue opalescence accompanies the 
adsorption of water by the powder^ gel. The effect is quite 
different from the PouUiet effect since the latter is accompanied by 
a temperature rise (cf. Bhatnagar and 3^ 

368). S. K. T. 
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Temperature of Swelling of Starch Granules. W. Arzi- 
CHOVSKi {Bull. Acad, Sci, St, Petersbourg, 1918, [6], 349 — 368: from 
Chem, Zentr., 1925, i, 2543). — The swelling of starch granules was 
studied microscopically, using a statistical method. Swelling begins 
at 55® ; at 67-5® it is practically complete. The mean temperature 
of complete swelling of individual granules is 60-97 ±0-10®. The 
distribution about this mean value only follows Gauss’ law of error 
as a fct approximation. The frequency curve is asymmetrical, but 
there is no indication of the occurrence of two kinds of granules. 

G, W. E. 

Liquefaction of Starch Paste. P. Petit {Compt, rend., 1925, 
181 , 259 — ^260). — Soluble starch is readily obtained by adding to a 
2% starch paste (150 g.) 10 c.c. of a solution containing sodium 
chloride (7 mg.), potassium hydrogen phosphate (5 mg.), and lactic 
acid (2 mg.). The reaction may be carried out in presence of toluene 
or ether. The product does not reduce Fehling’s solution and has a 
specific rotation of 195®. Very slight alterations in the amount of 
lactic acid may retard or stop the reaction. With slow reactions a 
flocculent deposit is formed, containing silica and alumina. This 
deposit is not obtained when the operation is conducted in pyrex 
glass, or in the absence of mechanical agitation. The deposition 
and clarification can be accelerated by the addition of traces of 
alkali or lactic acid, or of sodium sihcate and lactic acid. R. B. 

Action of Alkalis on Konyaku Colloid. S. Dokah {Kolloid-Z,, 
1925, 37 , 73 — 78), — ^Barium and calcium hydroxides depress the 
viscosities of Konyaku sols to a much greater extent than the 
hydroxides of sodium and potassium. The same applies to the 
action of the chlorides of these metals on slightly alkaline sols; 
the effect in the case of the alkaline-earth chlorides increases with 
time, Cataphoresis experiments indicate practically no charge 
on the colloid in acid and neutral solutions and only a weak negative 
charge in alkaline solution. These conflicting results are explained 
on the assumption that the calcium, for example, in the colloid, 
which cannot be obtained ash-free, reacts with the carbonate in the 
alkali to form calcium carbonate, which then forms a layer over the 
colloid particles. In acid solutions, this layer is not formed, so 
that, indirectly, the observed effects are attributable to hydroxide 
ions. Measurements of the adsorption of Konyaku by crystalline 
barium carbonate, prepared in situ and added externally, support 
this explanation. S. K, T. 

Kinetics of the Sol-Gel Transformation of Concentrated 
Ferric Oxide Sols. H. PRBtrHDLiOH and A, Rosekthal 
{KoUoid-Z,, 1925, 37 , 129 — 131). — By reducing the velocity of the 
sol-gel transformation of concentrate iron oxide sols (of. Schalek 
and Szegvary, A., 1923, ii; 423) by the addition of glycine, alanine, 
and similar substances it has been possible to study the kinetics 
of the process and to show that it resembles that of coagulation; 
The glycine etc. do not act as protective colloids in the ordinary 
sense, but increase the charge on the particles. N. H. H, 
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Kinetics of the Swelling and Shrinking of Gels. II. S. 
Liepatov {Kolloid^Z,, 1925, 37, 146 — 150).— The influence of various 
factors on the velocity of swelling of glue in water has been studied. 
The velocity is a function of the thickness of the gel ; surface and 
weight play a secondary part. Van Bemmelen’s view of the 
enornaous mobility of water in colloids is supported. The swelling 
can be regarded as the first stage of solution, peptisation. 
Temperature and eiectrol 3 d}es have a great influence on the swelling 
velocity. N. H. H. 

Emtdsifyii^ Power of Sodium Stearate and Sodium 
Palmitate. N. A. Yajnik and B. Ilahi {Eolhid-Z., 1925, 37, 
139 — 144). — ^The emulsif 3 nng power of sodium stearate and sodium 
palmitate towards cotton-seed, poppy-seed, mustard, coconut, 
sesam6, and olive oils has been measured at 80°. The curves 
connecting oil concentration with the concentration of soap just 
required for emulsification are of the same type. With increasing 
oil concentration the soap concentration increases, at first rapidly 
and then more slowly, imtil an oil concentration of 20—40% (by 
volume), depending on the oil, is reached, when a more rapid 
increase suddenly occurs for which no explanation can be offered. 
This effect is most marked with cotton-seed and poppy-seed oils. 
In all cases, the concentration of sodium palmitate required for 
emulsification is less than that of sodium stearate, in agreement with 
the fact that soap solutions have a greater emulsifying power, the 
lower the surface tension. The results show that emulsifying power 
has an important influence in determining cleansing properties. 

N. H. H. 

Action of Protective Colloids. J. Traitbe and E, Raokwitz 
{KoUoid-Z., 1925, 37, 131 — 138). — ^Traube’s concept of “ clinging 
intercity ’’ between a solvent and dissolved substance is extended to 
colloi<^ and in particular to coagulation and protective action. The 
magmtude of this quantity is large for lyophile and small for lyophobe 
colloids. In considering protective action, three clinging intensities 
come into question, namely, that between the protected substance and 
water, that between the protecting substance and water, and that 
between the protected and protecting substances. Since surface- 
active substances have a smaller clinging intensity towards water 
than surface-inactive substances, it is to be expected that the former 
would exert a smaller protective effect on a lyophobe colloid than 
would the latter. To test this theory the ‘‘protection numbers 
of gelatin, gum arable, egg-albumin, dextrin, soap, sodium stearate, 
saponin, and sodium cholate wdth reference to the sols of gold, silver, 
carbon, ferric hydroxide, Prussian-blue, sulphur, and arsenious 
sulphide have b^n determined by the Zsigmondy gold number 
method. With gold, silver, and carbon sols the order of the pro- 
tection numbers is the same. Surface-inactive colloids such as 
gelatin are much more effective protectors than surface-aoti^^^ 
substances such ate saponin. Eeiric hydroxide sol gives almost the 
same order of protection numbers. Prussian-blue, sulphur, and 
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arsenious sulphide, which have small clinging intensities towards 
water, are on the other hand very differently affected. Here the 
surface-inactive colloids fall, in general, into the same order as with 
the gold etc. sols, but the surface-active substances are in many 
cases as good or better protectors. These observations are generally 
in accord with the theory, 

A new method for the study of protective action is described, 
which differentiates sharply between surface-active and inactive 
substances. It depends on the fact that if a gold hydrosol containing 
a suitable quantity of a surface-inactive substance such as gelatin be 
shaken wi*^ chloroform, the latter forms an emulsion, containing 
the whole of the gold, under the water layer. If a surface-active 
colloid such as saponin be used, an emulsion is formed, but no gold 
is withdrawn from the hydrosoL In the first case, the gelatin, 
being a good protector for gold, surrounds the gold particles which 
are carried to the chloroform when the emulsion is formed. In the 
second case, the saponin, having a low clinging intensity towards 
gold, surrounds the chloroform drops only, leaving the gold in the 
hydrosol. N. H. H. 

Influence of Added Substances on the Life of Dispersoids. 
L P. P. VON Weimarn {Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 37, 151— 158).— A 
general theoretical treatment. Curves are drawn showing the de- 
pendence of the life period on the concentration of added substance 
and some experimental evidence is brought forward in support of 
them. The treatment is based on the author’s views relative to the 
part played by electrical energy, the existence of free ions, and the 
nature of adsorptive power, which are : (i) that electrical energy 
plays no outstanding part in determining the life of dispersoids : it 
is only one of the many variables which influence this; (ii) that 
completely free ions do not exist, but that the ions adsorbed by the 
colloid particles are strongly solvated molecules with greatly 
weakened linkings between the atoms or atom groups ; (iii) that the 
difference between adsorptive power and chemical affinity is one 
of intensity only. N. H. H. 

Joule Effect in Rubber. L. Hock {Z, EleUrochem,, 1925, 
31, 404 — 409; cf. Freundlich and Hauser, J5., 1925, 514). — Against 
the view that the heating which takes place when rubber is 
stretched is due to heat of compression of a liquid phase, it is 
pointed out that stretched raw rubber retains its extension per* 
manently at 20*^ and imder, which it could scarcely do in presence of 
a compressed liquid. The heat of extension is ascribed to the 
enforc^ orientation of the rubber particles into crystalline fibres, 
with accompanying disengagement of the heat of crystallisation. It 
is shown that frozen stretched rubber actually breaks up into fibres 
under the hammer, whereas if frozen before stretching it breaks up 
like glass. W. A. C. 

Cause of Characteristic Ibctensibility of Rubber. II. 
Joule Effect and Formation during Stretching of a Three* 
dimensional Structure. J. R. ELa.tz {Kolhid-Z.y 1925, 37^ 
19—22; cf. B\, 1925, 557). — ^Further observations on the 
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Spectrogram of stretched rubber make it highly probable that the 
crystalhue substance is formed during the stretching and is not 
present in unstratched rubber. In stretched and twisted rubber 
the X-ray spectrogram corresponds with a spiral arrangement of 
crystallites as in cotton and other cellxilose fibres. The stretching 
involves the formation of a three-dimensional lattice and not simply 
the arrangement of molecules in the same direction. The heating 
of rubber on stretching is regarded- as strictly analogous with the 
liberation of heat on the crystallisation of an amorphous substance. 
Joule’s data are shown to be in harmony with the author’s interpre- 
tation of the X-ray spectrograms. The relationships between exten- 
sion and tension and between extension and optical anisotropy are 
also explained. E. M. C. 

Kinetic Theory of Compressibility of Solutions and Binary 
Liquid IVEixtures. K. 0. Kar {PhysikaL Z,, 1925, 26, 465— 
467). — ^Theoretical. By a statistical method equations are derived 
giving the connexion between the compressibility of solutions and 
Uquid mixtures and their composition; For solutions, the equation 
P 3 :(l+a?)^=Po holds, where and Po are the compressibilities of the 
solution and the solvent, respectively, and x is the concentration. 
For both solutions and liquid mixtures, the compressibility curves 
have the same form as the corresponding vapour-pressure curves. 
The calculated values of the compressibilities agree approximately 
with the experimental values. F. G. T. 

Inter-ionic Attraction Theory of Ionised Solutes. HI. 
Testing of the Theory in Alcoholic Solvents. A. A. JToyes 
and W. P. Baxter (J. Amer, Ch&m, Soc.i 1925, 47, 2122 — 2129). — 
The activities of ionised solutes, calculated from the EM.P. of 
certain cells involving alcoholic solutions of lithium and hydrogen 
chlorides and sodium ethoxide, are shown to be in agreement with 
the inter-ionic attraction theory. The results show that the 
logarithm of the activation is inversely proportional to where 
K is the dielectric constant of the solution, as is required by theory. 
The numerical coefficients expressing the relationship between 
activation and its parameters have values 30% to 25% lower than the 
theoretical values, even at concentrations as low as O-OIX, but 
as the concentration decreases they tend towards the theoretical 
limiting value. S. K. T. 

inter-ionic Attraction Theory of Ionised Solutes- IV. 
Influence of Variation of Dielectric Constant on the Limifirtg 
Law for SmaE Concentrations. P. Debye and L. PAxmiHa 
{J. Aimr, Gkem, Soc.f 1925, 47, 2129-r-2134).— Consideration of 
Itebye and Huckel’s theory indicates that the variations in the 
dielectric constant of the solution, k, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of an ion do not affect the limiting equation for zero concentration. 
Correct values for the coefficient in this equation: are obtained^ b^ 
substituting for Ihe value for the pure sblyent. The sm^Jler 
numerical coefficients sometimes found can only be attributed to 
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variations in Vc if it is assumed that the solutions are still too con- 
centrated for the applicability of the limiting equation. 

S. K, T. 

Activity of Strong Electrolytes. IV. Application of the 
Debye-Huckel Equation to Alcoholic Solutions. G. Scat- 
CHABB (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 2098 — 2111). — The Debye- 
Hiickel equation for the activities of ions of strong electrolytes is 
shown to fit the data for the observed JS.M.F. of the cell Pt(H 2 )l‘ 
HCljAgCllAg in water, alcohol, and 50 mDL% alcohol, up to at 
least .^-concentrations. Further confirmation is found in E,M,F, 
measurements on lithium chloride solutions in ethyl and methyl 
alcohols and in water and also in the solubilities of sodium chloride 
in aqueous ethyl alcohol. The variation in the activities of the ions 
of hydrochloric acid in ideally dilute solutions in different solvents 
indicates the formation of the ion HgO* in water. In dilute alcoholic 
solutions (negligible hydration) the activity change is more than 
twice as great for potassium chloride as for hydrogen chloride : this 
makes it improbable that equal changes in activity for the potassium 
and chloride ions occur with changing salt concentration in a single 
solvent. Data and methods are given for calculating the activities 
of the ions of hydrogen and sodium chlorides in any mixture of 
alcohol and water. S. K. T. 

Freezing Points of Glycerol and its Aqueous Solutions. 
L. B, Lane {Ind, Eng, Ghem,, 1925, 17, 924). — ^The f. p. of mixtures 
of glycerol and water have been determined. The lowest temper- 
ature, —46*5®, corresponds with a mixture containing approximately 
33% of water. [Of, B., 1925, 826.] D. G. H. 

Solubility and Freezing-point Curves of Hydrated and 
Anhydrous Orthophospboric Acid. W. H. Ross and R, M. 
Jones (J. Amer, Chem, Soc„ 1925, 47, 2165— 2170).— The solubilily 
and f . p. curves of aqueous phosphoric acid solutions offer no evidence 
of the existence of a decahydrate (Smith and Menzies, A., 1909, ii, 
998). The eutectic points of ice and the hemihydrate (m. p, 29*32®) 
and of the hemihydrate and anhydrous acid (m. p. 42*35®) correspond 
with —85*0® and 23*50® and with concentrations of 62*5 and 94-75 g. 
of anhydrous acid per 100 g. of saturated solution, respectively. 
The anhydrous acid crystallises 13 times as fast as the hydrated 
form at 20® S* K. T. 

Freezing-point Curve of Aqueous Sodium Nitrite Solutions. 
H. Helbeeg {Ann, CAw., 1925, [x], 4, 121— 125).— Oswald’s 
determination of the f . p. of sodium nitrite solutions, which fall on an 
uneven curve, are criticised and repeated. A smooth curve is 
-obtained corresponding with lower freezing temperatures than those 
found by Oswald. The cryohydric point is —26®, the corresponding 
nitrite concentration beii^ 38%. The present results give normS 
ffgures for, the molecular f . p. depression of the solutions (of. Oswa% - 
A;, 1^14, :ii, 197 ; Sidgwick and Ewbank, hhis voL, ii, 38). 

■ S.- 
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Stability of Additive Compounds between Esters and Acids. 
J. Kendall and J. E. BooaE (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 1768 — 1777). 
— ^From the depression of the f. p. of the additive compounds pro- 
duced by benzene, water, and by one of the constituent compounds, 
the degrees of dissociation of three ester-acid additive compounds 
at their m. p. have been derived. For ethyl acetate-trichloroacetic 
acid (m. p. —26*8®) the dissociation is 12%, for benzyl benzoate- 
trichloroacetic acid (m. p. 13*6®) 35%, and for methyl succinate- 
‘ trichloroacetic acid (m. p. 8*3®) 4 — 6%. The molecular heats of 
fusion of the three compounds are 5170, 5660, and 9600 cal., respec- 
tively. The f. p. depression curves given by water and benzene 
are almost identical owing to internal pressure differences masking 
the greater decomposition produced by the water. In dilute benzene 
solution at temperatures slightly above 0®, the compound ethyl 
acetate-trichloroacetic acid is still markedly stable, and even the 
weak complex ethyl acetate-acetic acid is not entirely decomposed. 

W. H.-R. 

Additive Compounds in the Ternary System : Estei^Acid- 
Water. J. Kendall and C. V. King (J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 
1778 — 1791; cf. preceding abstract). — ^Measurements of f. p., 
conductivity, and velocities of hydrolysis have been made for the 
binary systems acid-water, ester-water, and also for the ternary 
systems water, ethyl acetate, and hydrochloric, trichloroacetic, 
chloroacetic, or acetic acids, respectively. Ethyl acetate gives a 
‘^pseudo ideal f. p. depression curve in aqueous solution, indicating 
that extensive hy<h:ation occurs, but the effect of this is marked by 
internal pressure differences. No appreciable quantity of ester-acid 
complexes remains undecomposed in aqueous solution. The 
conductivities of both neutral salts and acids are lowered by the 
addition of ethyl acetate owing to diminished ionic mobility. The 
solubility of ethyl acetate in water at 0® varies very greatly when 
electrol;^es are also present. The rate of hydrolysis of ethyl 
acetate in the presence of hydrochloric acid in equivalent quantity 
increases more rapidly than the molecular concentration of the acid, 
but with weaker acids the increase is less rapid, and with acetic acid 
a maximum rate exists near the saturation point. W. H.-R. 

Formation of Martensite in Carbon Steels. K. Honda 
jRep. Tdhoku Imp. Univ., 1925, 14, 165 — 172). — ^During the 
^cooling of austenite through the A1 point, the atomic configuration 
of the iron changes from the face-centred y form to the body- 
a form, and as this form of iron has only a very small power 
of dissolving carbon the carbon separates from the interspace of the 
lattice as eementite. If this separation is suppressed by quenching, 
martensite is produced at temperatures below 300®, but the further 
change to pearlite does not occur owing to the great viscosity of 
the metal at these low temperatures. As martensite is harder than 
austenite or pearlite, maximum hardness of the specimen will be 
obtained only when the quenchdng is so conducl^ that all the 
austenite has changed to martensite, whilst the further change to 
pearlite is completely arrested. It is suggested that the hardness 
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of martensite is due to the bracing action of the carbon atoms 
distributed in the faces of the elementary lattice cubes of a-iron. 
[Cf. B., 1925, 722.] A. R. P. 

Equilibrium Diagram of the Iron-Carbon-Nickel System. 
T. Kasb (Sci, Rep. TShoku Imp. Univ., 1925, 14, 173 — 217). — ^The 
iron-nickel binary system consists of a continuous series of solid 
solutions with a break between 15% and 30% Ni ; the A3 point in 
non is lowered continuously by the addition of nickel and coincides 
with the A2 point at about 5% Ni on cooling and 10% Ni on heating. 
Mckei dissolves 0*55% C at 1300°, but only 0*25% C at 20°, and 
this solid solution forms a eutectic with carbon which contains 2*22% 
C and melts at 1318°. The ternary system iron-carbon-nickel 
contains no ternary eutectic, but a binary eutectic of iron— nickel 
solid solution and carbon, the carbon content of which decreases 
as the nickel content increases. The sum of the combined and total 
carbon in iron-nickel alloys decreases with increasing quantities of 
nickel to a constant value of 0*3% 0 with 30% or more Ni, whilst 
the A1 point of iron is lowered by nickel, eventually disappearing 
with 10% Ni. [Of. R., 1925, 724.] A. R. P. 

p-Transformations in Copper-Ziinc Alloys. J. L. Hatjghtok 
and W. T. Griffiths (J. InsL Metals, Sept. 1925, advance 
copy, 9 pp.). — A sudden and marked decrease in the temperature 
coefficient of the electrical resistance of copper-zinc alloys takes 
place at the transformation temperature. As this varies from 
453° to 470° between 55% and 51 % Cu, the authors consider that 
this transformation is not eutectoidal (of. Andrew and Hay, ii, 954). 
Electrical resistance measurements confirm Genders and Bailey’s 
delineation of the p-phase boundaries (this voL, ii, 297). A. R. P. 

a-Pbase Boundary in the Copper-Tin System, D. 
Stockpale (J. ItiM. Metals, Sept. 1925, advance copy, 9 pp,).— ^ 
The a-phase in the copper-tin system is bounded by the solidus, 
which is a smooth curve connecting the m. p, of copper to the triple 
point at 799° (13*3% Sn), by a straight line connecting this point to 
the triple point at 518° (16*0% Sn) and then by a line parallel to 
the temperature axis. The p-phase undergoes a polymorphic 
transformation at 590°. . [Of. B., 1925, 809,] A. R. P. 

Equilibritim at High Temperatures in the Iron-Carbon- 
Silicon Systems- M. L. Becker (J. Iron and, Sted lnst.^ Sept,, 
1925, advance copy, 13 pp.). — ^As the silicon cphtent of iron- 
carbon-silicon alloys increases up to 4*0%, the solubility of carbon 
at any constant temperature between 1100° and 940° decreases, 
whilst the effect of temperature in raising the solubility becomes 
less marked. Below 940° the solubihty drops rapidly to zero, 
probably in the neighbourhood of 9^°. [Of. R., 1925, 806.] 

■ ' M. B. N. . ; 

Iron-Nickel and iroh-Cobalt Eqirilibrium Diagrams^ 
L. Grbket {J. Iron and 1925, advance copy, 9 pp,); 

*^The author postulates the esrist^ce m limited states ’’ between the 

VOL. cxxvm. ii. 35 
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a- and y-phases and shows how a diagram based on this idea may 
be used to relate the a-y transformation and the magnetic trans- 
formation and also to explain anomalies of dilatation and density 
at different temperatures. [Cf. B., 1925, 808.] M. E. N, 

Constitution of Alloys of Aluminium^ Copper, and Zinc. 
D. Hansoit and M. L. V. GAyuER (J. Inst. Metals, Sept. 1925, 
advance copy, 45 pp.). — ^The five invariant points found by Jares 
{Z. Metallic., 1919, 10, 1) in the aluminium-copper-zinc system are 
confirmed, but the reaction at 406"^ is found to be liq.+(CuAl) 
p+(CuZn4). In addition, two new invariant points have been 
found due to reactions taking place in the solid state. These occur 
at 265® and 270® and are due to the invariant reactions, (3+[OuZn4] 
^ [CuAl]+[Zn] and ^+[CuAl2] [CuAl]+[Al], respectively. 
Copper depresses the temperature of the ^-transformation in 
aluminium-zinc alloys until the presence of CuAl causes it to take 
place at a constant temperature, 245°. [Cf . B., 809.] 

A. R. P. 

Equilibrium of the System CryoHte-Altimina. G. A. 

Roush and M. Miyake (Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1925, 
48, 99 — 103). — ^The eutectic temperature is 935®, corresponding 
with 18*5%. of alumina. The solubility of alumina in cryolite 
in solid solution extends to about 12% and that of cryolite in 
alumina to about 77*5%. These results were confirmed by metal- 
lographic observations. Pure cryolite melts at 995® (of. Pascal 
and Jouniaux, A., 1913, ii, 508). S. K. T. 

Equilibria in Molten Salts. (Reactions between Molten 
Alloys of the Alkalis and Alkaline-earths and their Molten 
Chlorides.) K, Jellihek and J. Wolee (Z. anorg. Chem., 1926, 
•146, 329— 387),— The equilibria between molten biuary mixtures 
of alkali or alkaline-earth chlorides and molten alloys of the cor- 
responding metals with a third metal have been investigated (of. 
A., 1924, ii, 658; this voL, ii, 123, 124), The alloy was formed 
by electrolysis, using the third metal as cathode and a carbon 
anode. The temperature being maintained between 900® and 
1200®, the mixture was electrolysed until an alloy of suitable con- 
centration was obtained (0*5 to 2*5 hrs. with 6 to 14 amp.). The 
^ was then discontinued, the crucible allowed to cool, and 

the mass of mixed salts and the alloy analysed. Results which 
ribpw that the variation of the equilibrium with the temperature is 
negligible have been obtained for the following equilibria : in lead : 
Ba+CaCla^i^BaClg+Ca; in tin: Ba+2KCl^BaCl2+2K; 
Ba-i-2Na0l:^BaCl2+2Na; in antimony: Ba4'2!KCl:^BaCl2+ 
2K; Ba+2Na01 BaCl2+2Na; Sr+2NaCl Sra^+Bhra ; 

Ca+2KaO.^CaCl2+2Na; in bismuth: Ba+2KCl:^Baa2+ 
2K; Ba+2NaGl^BaCl2+21S[a; Ca+2Naa:^CaCl2+2Na. 

The equilibria are to a large extent independent pf the cathode 
metal empoyed. Taking the alkali metals as diatomic, the alkali 
chlorides aS double molecules, the alkaline-earth metals as mon- 
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atomic, and their chlorides as simple molecules, it is shown that 
the law of mass action and Nemst’s partition theorem lead to a 
value for the equilibrium constant which expresses the results at 
least to a first approximation. Thus in the equilibrium Ba4- 
2 NaCl:^=:^BaCl 2 + 2 Na, the constant is given by (At.-%]S[a.Mol.-% 
BaCl 2 )/(At--% Ba.Mol.-% Nad), and the values obtained, with 
antimony as the cathode metal, are 0*20, 0T3, 0*12, and 0-15. 
The same equilibrium with bismuth as cathode metal gives values 
0-22 and 0*23. The results are compared and shown to be in 
accord with those of G. McP. Smith on equilibria between amal- 
gams of sodium, potassium, and strontium and aqueous solutions 
of their chlorides. The effect of association and dissociation of 
the molten salts as well as of the metals in the alloys is discussed. 
A more rigid theory of the equilibria is developed (cf. Lorenz, A., 
1924, ii, 484), but cannot be fully tested owing to lack of numerical 
data. The equilibria can be calculated approximately from thermo- 
dynamical considemtions based on the difference of the heats of 
formation of the solid chlorides. The normal potentials between 
the alloys and the molten salts are calculated and the theory of 
the electrolysis of ternary metallic alloys is discussed. A. B. M. 

in-, Uni-, and Multi-variant Equilibria. XXIX. Influence 
of One or More New Substances on an Equilibrium in which 
a Phase Reaction may Occur. P. A. H. Schreinemakbbs 
\Proc. K. Ahad. Wetemch, Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 252—261 ). — A 
mathematical treatment of various cases which may arise from the 
addition of new components to a system in equilibrium. S. I, L. 

Equilibria in Systems with Phases Separated by a Semi- 
permeable Membrane. VI and VII. P. A. H. Sohreinemakbrs 
{Proc. K. Ahad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 231 — ^242, 243— 
251). — The osmotic water attractions of various systems 
separated by a membrane from a second system are derived 
mathematically from the changes in the thermodynamic potentials 
which accompany the passage of small quantities of liquid through 
the membrane. Prom a discussion of cases in which one of the 
systems consists only of solids, it is deduced that all solutions, 
which can exist in equilibrium with a system of solid substances 
in which a phase-reaction may occur by the addition or removal 
of the diffusing substance, have the same osmotic water attraction 
and are isotonic. Special cases dealt with in preceding papers are 
discussed in the light of the general treatment. 

VII. When two systems are in osmotic equilibrium with respect 
to d diffusing substances, the osmotic solvent attractions of the 
two for each such substance are equal. Since the phase law is 
vaM for each system separately, it follows that the number of 
degrees of freedom is the sum of the freedoms of each, less d, Le., 
if be the components, and phases for the two systems, 

respectively, the freedom of the two in osmotic equilibrium is 
71^+71,2— iv 2 ^+%)+ 2 ^d; this constitutes the membrane-phase* 
rule. A numter of special cases are considered. 

■ 35—2 
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Heats of Solution of Enantiotropic Modifications (of 
Aiiimonium Nitrate) at the Transition Point. E. Cohen and 
H, L. Brebfie physikaZ, Ghem.^ 1925, 117, 143 — 155; cf. this 
voL, ii, 23). — ^Further determinations have been made of the solu- 
bility of ammonium nitrate III and IV between 33° and 48° and 
0° and 32°, respectively, and of the specific volumes of solutions 
saturated with ammonium nitrate III at 50°. The results obtained 
are not in agreement with those of Mondain-Monval (A., 1923, 
ii, 635; this vol., ii, 654), and his proof of Le Chatelier’s tangent 
law is therefore invalid. L. P. G. 

Heats of Solution and Dilution of Salts. J. Wust and E. 
Lange (Z. 'pJiysikaL Ohem., 1925, 117, 336).— Amendments to a 
previous paper (this vol., ii, 791). The correctness of Richards 
and Rowe’s method of calculating heats of dilution is now upheld. 

L.P.G. 

Measixrement of Very High Electrolyte Resistances by 
EoMrausch’s Method. H. UmcH (Z. physikaL Ghem., 1925, 
117, 156).— An amplification of the statements made in a previous 
paper (this voL, ii, 671) concerning the method of Lorenz 
and Klauer. L. E. G. 

Conductivity of Acids of Medium Strength in Methyl 
Alcohol, U3ad their Catalytic Action. H. Goldschmidt and H, 
Aarflot (Z. physikaL Chem., 1925, 117, 312 — 333; cf. A., 1924, 
ii, 826; this voL, ii, 128). — ^A detailed investigation of the con- 
ductivities, degrees of ionisation, affinity constants, and activity 
constants of trichloroacetic, trichlorobutyric, and picric acids in 
absolute and in aqueous methyl alcohol solutions. On the assump- 
tion that catalytic activity is proportional to hydrogen-ion con- 
centration, theoretical values based on Bjerrum’s theory are 
obtained for the effect of these acids on the velocity of various 
esterifications in methyl alcohol solutions. These values agree 
with those actually observed. This, however, is not the case 
when ethyl alcohol is the solvent. L.P.G. 

Conductance by Metallic Colloids and its Electro-technical 
Applications- H. Andr^ {CompL rend,, 1925, 181, 243 — ^244).-- 
/When concentrated sulphuric acid is electrolysed by alternating 
cuirent between silver electrodes, the resistance of the liquid 
decreases progressively with the electrolysis, and a colloidal solu- 
tion of silver, showii^ Brownian movement, is produced. Similar 
results are obtained with orthophosphoric acid and also by the use 
fd^^phite in place of silver. Used in conjunction with a non- 
qsidisable metal cathode, the electrode of colloidal silver is a 
conve^nt depolarising agent. With a current density of — 2 
amp,/cm.^ at: 40— 60°, the following effective potentials are attained : 
copper, 8 volts ; nickel,- 16 ; ferronickel (60%), 18; softiron, 25; 
ferrosi]kon, :,35; silicon, 80 volts. A thermal effect is observed 
on (hymg r&e exorent is established at 300^-400°, 

but ceases on ooolmg, B. B. 
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Separation of Rare Earths by the Ionic Migration Method. 
J. ILendall and B. L. Clarke \Proc. Nat Acad, Sci,, 1925, 11, 
393 — 400). — ^The technique devised in the attempted separation 
of isotopes by the ionic migration method has been developed and 
applied to the separation of mixtures of rare earths. A 2% agar- 
agar gel containing a given mixture (0-5A) is placed in a long 
glass tube, between similar gels containing a faster cation (K"), 
nearer the cathode and a slower cation (Cr*‘) nearer the anode. 
On electrolysis, the more mobile rare earth cation accumulates in 
the forward portion of the sample. The gel is cut into slices and 
analysed. Three typical pairs of binary mixtures were studied : 
yttrium--erbium, neodyinium--praseodymium, gadolinium-samar- 
ium. In the first pair, a mixture containing 27*5% of yttrium 
yielded in 14 days extreme samples of 97-1% and 21-2%. In 
21 days, with a longer tube, the purest fraction contained 99% 
of yttrium. In all three mixtures a very considerable degree of 
separation was effected. 

The experiments could be followed by direct-vision absorption 
spectra, or by conductivity and refractivity measurements. The 
technique is being applied to hafnium- 2 ±rconiuih and rubidium- 
potassium mixtures. it. A. M. 

Migration of Ions in Solid Electrolytes. M. Ln Blanc and 
M. ICboger ( Z , Elektrochem,, 1925, 31, 359 — ^360). — Controversial in 
reply to Tubandt {ibid,, 1924, 30, 253). W. A. 0. 

Hydrogen and Oxygen Electrode Titrations of Some 
Dibasic Acids and of Dextrose. H. T. S. Britton { J , Ghem. 
8oc,, 1925, 127, 1896 — 1917).^ — Approximately 0-025Af-solutions 
of oxalic, tartaric, succinic, and malonic acids were titrated electro- 
metrically at 18® with O-lA-sodium hydroxide solution, the fs: 
values being determined with a hydrogen electrode. New formulae 
are derived for the calculation of dissociation constants of dibasic 
acids from any two points on the titration curve. These are more 
accurate than the formulae given by Auerbach and Smolossyk 
(this vol. ii, 118), and the relation where h is the 

hydrogen ion concentration at the mid point of the titration 
curve, is inconsistent with the author’s data. The following 
dissociation constants are recorded : oxalic acid, =0*17, ^ 2 “ 
1-34x10-^; tartaric acid, A-.=l-27x 10-3, Jr2=9-65x 10-5 ; suc- 
cinic acid, ^=9*21xl0”3, A2=5*30xl0-3; malonic acid, 
2*02X10"3, X ^ solution of dextrose, similarly 

titrated with sodium hydroxide, gave for the first dissociation con- 
stant Attempts made 

to use an oxygen dectrode for similar titrations show that the 
results are complex and not reproducible with different electrodes. 

W. H.-B. 

Thermodjniaxmcs of Solutions of Simple Electrol3rtes. 
H. S. Haisned { Z , physikal. Ghem,, 1925, 117, 1 — 50; cf.A., 1916^ 
ii, 597; 1920, ii, 664 ; 1922, ii, 255; 1923, ii, 115).-The ther3Dab.n 
dynamics of the activity function is discussed- An apparatus fof: " 
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measuring the EM.F, of cells having streaming alkali- amalgams 
as liquid junctions is described (cf. ]^obei, A., 1928, ii, 116); it 
was employed with the following systems at 25° : HglNaOH^Cg)! 
Na,HglNaOH(Ci) Hg, HJNaOH(Ci),NaCl(c)|Na,HglNaOH(Ci)|Ho, 
H 2 |KOH(Ci),KCl(c)lK„Hg|KOH(Ci)|H 2 . From the data obtained 
in this and earlier work, the activity coefficients of sodium 
hydroxide in sodium chloride solutions, of potassium hydroxide 
in potassium chloride solutions, and of water in potassium 
chloride and sodium chloride solutions were calculated. Further 
calculations give the degree of ionisation of water in sodium chloride 
and in potassium chloride solutions. With increasing salt con- 
centration, the degree of ionisation of water at first increases rapidly, 
but soon attains a maximum, after which it decreases (cf. Schreiner, 
this voL, ii, 98). The individual properties of simple ions in con- 
centrated solutions are discussed in the light of these results and 
of the theory of Debye and Hiickel. L. F. G. 

Thermodynamics of Quinhydrone Electrodes. Chemical 
Constants of Hydrogen. E. Schreiner (Z, fhysikal. Chem,, 
1925, 117, 57 — 87). — ^The total and free heat contents of benzo- 
quinone, quinol, quinhydrone, and hydrogen, between 10° and 
300° Abs., are calculated from published data for the molecular 
heats of these substances. The electromotive forces of the cells 
quinol--quinhydrone|hydrogen and benzoquinone-quinhydrone| 
hydrogen, using Jlf -sulphuric acid as the common electrol 3 d}e, were 
measured at different temperatures. Corrections are made for 
neutral substance effect. Measurements were made of the solu- 
bilities and heats of solution of benzoquinone and quinol and the 
heats of combustion of benzoquinone, quinol, and quinhydrone. 
From the above data the affinities and heats of the reactions in- 
volved were determined. The heats of reaction calculated from 
calorimetric data agree, within the limits of error, with those 
calculated from electrometric data. The quinhydrone electrode 
is regarded as an unsaturated benzoquinone-quinol electrode and 
its constants are determined on that basis. Values for the true 
and the normal chemical constants of hydrogen were obtained 
agreeing approximately vdth those put forward by other 
investigators. L. F. 6. 

Electrode Vessel for Liq[uids Heavier and Lighter than the 
liquid Junction Potenti^ Eliminator. L. E. Dawson (J, 
4w5er. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2172 — ^2173). — A form of apparatus 
IS d^oribed which facilitates the use of solutions of different 
densities in potential measurements. S. K. T. 

Turgoelectricity. W. Kopaczewsei re7id,, 1925, 181, 

244— 246);^The addition of vrater to a number of powders, hydro- 
^Is, and hydrogels under defined conditions produces displacements 
in a capilla^ electrometer. With emulsoid hydrosols such as 
inulin, dextrin, fibrin, glycogen, and with fine powders such as 
animal charcoal, kaolin, flowers of sulphur^ there is little or no 
displacement, whereas the swelling of gels such as mucin, gelatin> 
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gum arabic, etc., or the process of jellification, the addition of 
water to ethyl salicylate, or of acetic acid to alumirdum hydroxide, 
gives rise to pronounced displacements in the electrometer. These 
movements are regarded as the manifestation of a new kind of 
electricity, turgoelectricity, produced by the rupture of the external 
layer of the molecules of water, causing the fall of potential observed. 
The hydrogel lattice acquires a negative charge, the dispersed 
liquid becomes positively charged (cf. this vol., ii, 529). R. B. 

Passage of an Alternating Currei^t through Sulphuric Acid- 
R. T. Lattey [Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 444 — 453). — ^The effective 
resistance and the capacity of a pair of platinum electrodes immersed 
in a solution of sulphuric acid of maximum conductivity have been 
measured for alternating currents of periodicity varying from 25 
to 500. The resistance is regarded as made up of r, the resistance 
of the electrolyte, and 8, the resistance in the surface layers of 
the electrodes. The variation of the capacity and of 8 with 
periodicity has been investigated for electrodes platinised in differ- 
ent ways and for bright electrodes. The most consistent results 
were obtained with electrodes coated with pure platinum, electrodes 
otherwise treated behaving more or less erratically. The relation 
between capacity C and periodicity p is expressed by 
and that between 8 and p by pS^D, where A, B, and D are con- 
stants depending on the condition of th^ electrode surfaces. 

A. B. M. 

Electrolytic Polarisation. III. The Diffusion Layer. S. 
Glasstone (J, Ghem, 8oc,, 1925, 127, 1824 — 1831; of. this vol., 
ii, 43, 133). — ^The rate of fall of back-jB.Jf.J’. of polarised 
mercury and lead cathodes in different electrolytes has been 
examined, and indicates that the thickness of the diffusion layer 
at an electrode, from which gas is being freely liberated, decreases 
with rise of current density owing to the stirring effect of the bubbles. 
With mercury cathodes in sulphuric acid containing alkali sulphates, 
the back-jE^.if . jP. first decreases gradually when the polarising 
current is stopped, and then shows a sudden decrease after a period 
of time which diminishes with rise of temperature and of current 
density, since these factors diminish the thickness of the diffusion 
layer. Owing to the diffusion of anodic chlorine, abnormal results 
are obtained in hydrochloric acid unless the electrodes are separated 
by a porous pot. W. H.-R. 

Apparatus for Anodic Processes [Dichromates, Per-Salts, 
Chloroform]. I. Stscheebakov [Z, Elektrochem,, 1925, 31, 
360 — ^362). — ^When a porous pot is used as diaphragm, there are 
losses of yield owing to diffusion of cathodically formed alkali 
into the electrolyte. This is avoided by filling the porous pot with 
mercury acting as cathode ; the catholyte floating on this becomes 
progressively alkaline and may be run off continuously. The 
mercury, on the upper surface of which a layer of alkali- 
amalgam is formed, may also be continuously replenished. Sodium 
chromate is thus converted into dichromate with a current efficiency ! 
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of 92 — ^95% at the ordinary temperature ; persialphates are obtained 
at 7 — 8 volts with an efficiency of 80 — 90%. In the chlorination 
of alcohol in presence of sodium chloride solution, the requisite 
alkali is supplied to the anolyte by means of a suitably adjusted 
au3iliary cathode of iron, and chloroform is produced with almost 
theoretical current efficiencies. W. A. C. 

Effect of Infra-red Radiation on the Rate of Combustion 
of Inflammable Gaseous Mixtures. W. T. Davib [Ptoc, Roy. 
8oc.^ 1925, A, 108, 617 — 627). — ^The effect of infra-red radiation 
on the rate of combustion of mixtures of air with hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and methane, respectively, was measured. An increased 
rate of combustion was found in aU cases when the superimposed 
radiation, or the radiation emitted by the binning gases, was of a 
type which could be absorbed by the combustible gas. [Cf. 5., 
1925, 793.] L. F. G. 

Influence of Curvature on Air Saturation of Water and its 
Relation to the Air-binding of Filters. J. R. Baylis {Ind. 
Eng. Chem.^ 1925, 17, 974—979). — ^A concave water surface increases 
and a convex surface decreases the solubility of air and other gases 
in water. The rate of solution of air from a very small bubble 
decreases with the age of the bubble. When two air-water surfaces 
come violently into contact with each other the minute bubbles 
so formed dissolve rapidly when the water is in equilibrium with 
a plane surface but increase in size if the equilibrium is greater 
than that for the diameter of the bubble. This is the case if the 
water is more than 100% supersaturated. These facts are con- 
sidered in relation to the air-binding of sand filters. [Cf. B., 
1925, 824.] A. R. P. 

Corrosion E&ct of Naphtha Solutions of Sulphur and 
Sulphur Compounds. A. E. Wood, C. Sheely, and A. W. 
Trusty {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 798—802). — ^A study of the 
action on metals of naphtha solutions of sulphur, mercaptans, 
hydrogen sulphide, alkyl sulphates, sulphonic acids, and other 
sulphur compounds shows a general increase m corrosion in presence 
of water. In some cases, this is due to ionisation, but in other 
<^ses, as with free sulphur, apparently to the formation of anodic 
and cathodic areas. A mercaptan solution jdelds a mercaptide 
with most metals which is decomposed on heating, yielding sulphide. 
[Cf. S., 1925, 745.] C. 1. 

Rydration of Anhydrite. M. Faenswobth (Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1925, 17, 967—970). — Anhydrite (CuSO^) cannot be hydrated by 
heati^ it with water under a pressiue of 19 atm. (210^) and no 
hydraMon takes place in a seal^ tube containing excess of water 
between and 210® ; in fact under these conffitions gypsum is 
converted into the hemihydrate at 107® and into anhydri^ at 160®. 
When, however, anhydrite is ground extremely finely in a colloid 
mill hydration plaoe slowly at the ordinary temperature, 
particles of size being completely converted into gypsum ih 
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3 weeks and coarser particles taking correspondingly longer. [Of. 
B., 1925, 804,] A. R. P. 

Reduction of Ferric Oxide and Iron Ores by Hydrogen. 

H. TCam ttra (J. Iron and Steel Inst., Sept. 1925, advance copy). — 
The reduction velocity of pure ferric oxide and iron ores by. 
hydrogen at 500°, 600°, and 700° was determined. The higher the 
temperature of reduction, the less was the volume of hydrogen 
required; also the velocity of reduction increased with the tem- 
perature. At 600°, the velocity of reduction increased rapidly 
and the volume of hydrogen required decreased to a marked extent ; 
this was probably due to the appearance of the solid phase FeO, 
which cannot exist below 570°. Thus below 570° the reduction 
takes place according to the equation Fe304+4H2=3Fe+4H20, 
whilst above 570° it takes place in two stages: (i) Fe304-f-H2= 
SFeO+HgO ; (ii) Fe0+H2=Fe+H20. M. E. N, 

Kinetics of the Oxidation-Reduction Reaction of Form- 
aldehyde. H. VON Etjleb and T. LOvgben {Z. anorg. Chem., 
1925, 147, 123 — 134). — ^Investigation of the kinetics of the reaction 
whereby formaldehyde is converted into methyl alcohol and formic 
acid (Cannizzaro reaction) at 50° over the pn range 11 — 13, show’^s 
that the process is bimolecular and that it occurs between form- 
aldehyde anions. The value of ka for formaldehyde at 50° is 
found to be 3-3 X J. S. 0. 

Relation of Homogeneous to Catalysed Reactions. Cata- 
lytic Decomposition of Hydrogen lo^de on *the Surface of 
Gold. G. IST. Hinshelwood and C. R. Prichard (J. Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 127, 1552 — 1559).— The decomposition of hydrogen 
iodide on the surface of a heated gold wire is a catalytic reaction 
of zero order. The temperature coefficients of such reactions are 
not affected by the changing degree of adsorption of the reactant. 
Therefore the heat of activation ” calculated from the tem- 
perature coefficient may be expected to have, without correction, 
the direct physical significance which it possesses in the case of 
homogeneous reactions. The ** heats of activation” found for 
the homogeneous thermal decomposition of nitrous oxide, hydrogen 
iodide, and ammonia, and the heterogeneous decomposition of 
nitrous oxide on platinum and gold, of hydrogen iodide on gold, and 
of ammonium on tungsten are compared and it is shown that the 
surface reactions have heats of activation only about half as great 
as those of the bimolecular homogeneous changes. Probably all 
(and certainly some) surface reactions of this type involve only 
one molecule. Thus the function of the surfaces in these reactions 
is to permit the occurrence of a unimolecular process instead of a 
bimolecular process requiring an energy of activation about tmce 
as great. E. E. W. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in Acid 
Chlorine-Chloride Solution. R. S. Livingston and W, G. 
Bray {/. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 2069—2082). — ^The catalyiler 
influence of mixtures of hydrocMoric acid with sodium chlori^ 
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and with perchloric acid on the decomposition of hydrogen per- 
oxide solutions at 25° and 40° is investigated. The previous work 
of Maass and Hiebert (A., 1924, ii, 326) is criticised. The reaction 
is of the first order with respect to the peroxide, within concen- 
trations 0-22 to 0-02iV of the latter. The velocity constant is 
increased 3*60 times for a 10° temperature rise with hydrochloric 
acid alone between the concentrations 0'244A’ and 0'4:9SN, At 
the steady state, in solutions of ionic strength below unity, the 
rate of decomposition is given by: — (0-000101 ± 

0-000005)[H202][H*][Cr]y2H^, y being the activity coefficient; in 
more concentrated solutions a negative deviation occurs. Assum- 
ing Bronsted’s theory (A., 1922, ii, 699), this deviation indicates 
that the activity coefficient of the neutral “reaction complex’’ 
is greater than that of the hydrogen peroxide. In the steady 
state, with hydrochloric acid concentrations between 4-65iV' and 
5-86A‘, the relation [Cy/[H‘]2[Cr]VHoi=l*5X 10-8 holds. Aruethod 
of calculating the time required for the chlorine concentration to 
reach a given fraction of its steady state is given, based on the 
calculations of Abel (A., 1921, ii, 35). The suggested mechanism 
of the reaction is similar to that outlined by Maass and Hiebert. 
The reaction between hydrogen peroxide and hypochlorous acid 
has a large reaction rate, of the same order of magnitude as with 
hypobromous acid, S. K. T. 

Reduction of Carbon Monoxide to Methane with Metal 
Catal3^s. F. Rbcheb, H. Tropsoh, and P. Dilthby (Brenn- 
stof-Gh&m,, 1925, 6, 265 — ^271). — ^The metals catalysing the reduc- 
tion of carbon monoxide to methane in order of decreasing efficiency, 
are ruthenium, iridium, rhodium, nickel, cobalt, osmium, platinum, 
iron, molybdenum, palladium, and silver. Copper, gold, tungsten, 
antimony, manganous oxide, and chromic oxide are without in- 
fluence. Since no carbonyls of osmium, iridium, palladium, or 
rhodium are Imown, it cannot be definitely stated that the form- 
ation of a metal carbonyl is a stage in the reaction. Similarly, 
no relation can be traced between the affinity of the metal for 
hydrogen and its efficiency as a catalyst. No intermediate pro- 
ducts likely to be formed, such as formaldehyde etc., could be 
isolated, but unsaturated hydrocarbons were observed with ruthen- 
ium and platinum which cannot be accounted for. Ruthenium 
is also active in the reduction of carbon dioxide to methane; 
although poisoned by sulphur compounds, it is reactivated by 
heathy at 600 — ^700° in a current of air. Oxides such as aluminium 
oxide in conjunction with nickel have a beneficial catalytic influence. 

B.W. C. 

Csdalytic Decomposition of Nitroamide. II. Catalysis by 
Simple to J. N. Bronsted and H. 0. Duns (Z, 

pky^kal. OUm., 1925, 117, 299^11; of. A., 1924, ii, 331).— The 
basic dissociaiion constants of aniline, o-, m-, and p-toluidme, and 
0 -, m-, and i^cMoroaxiiline were determined by an electrometric 
and by a kinetic method, the latter depending on the rate of decom- 
position of ethyl diazoacetate* The catalytic decomposition of 
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nitroamide by these bases was. found to follow very nearly, but not 
exactly, the same quantitative law as that previously found for 
anions of carboxylic acids used in this connexion. L. F. G. 

Effect of Diluents on the Initial Stages of Catalytic Action. 
F. H. Constable (Nature^ 1925, 116, 278 — 279). — ^The depressant 
action on the reaction velocity at a catalytic surface of diluent 
vapours in the reactants is considered from a quantitative point 
of view, and the expressions deduced have been verified experi- 
mentally, within the limits of experimental error, in the case of 
the effect of water vapour on the initial stages of the dehydrogenation 
of ethyl alcohol by copper. A. A. E. 

Interaction of Carbon Dioxide and Hydrogen on the Surface 
of Tungsten. C. N. Hinshelwood and 0. E. Prichard {J, 
Chem, Soc,, 1925, 127, 1546— 1552).— The kinetics of the inter- 
action of hydrogen and carbon dioxide on the surface of a heated 
tungsten filament have been investigated between 953® and 1303®. 
Above a certain pressure the surface becomes saturated with the 
gases, the rate of reaction becoming independent of the initial 
pressure. The adsorption of the one gas is almost independent 
of the pressure of the other, and the rate of reaction is proportional 
to o-H, . <roo,j where o-h, and o-qo* are the fractions of certain active 
portions of the surface which are covered with adsorbed hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide, respectively. The portions of the surface wmch 
adsorb and render active the one gas are different from those parts 
which adsorb the other gas. Interaction is supposed to take place 
when the two gases are adsorbed on adjacent centres of appropriate 
kinds. The value of the apparent heat of activation calculated by 
means of the Arrhenius formula is 30,000 cal. E. E. W. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Hydrogen Cyanide. R. Hara and 
H. SiNOZAKi {Tech, Eepts, T6hoku, 1925, 5, 71 — 113).^ — ^The 
oxidation of mixtures of hydrogen cyanide and air in presence of 
fine platinum gauze according to the equation 2HCN+50=2N0+ 
2 CO+H 2 O appears to occur at the first point of contact with the 
catalyst. The reaction starts abruptly at 450®, independently of 
the velocity of flow. BEigh yields (80%) of nitric oxide are obtained 
between about 600® and 800®, this range widening with increasing 
velocity of flow. At higher temperatures, combustion to nitrogen 
occurs before the gases reach the catalyst, and the yield is then 
greatly influenced by the rate of flow; the reaction 2NO-f2CO=: 
^2+2002 also occurs. Maximum yields are obtained with a 
rapidly flowing inlet gas containing 8% of hydrogen cyanide; 
with just above 15% of the latter explosions occxzr and at higher 
concentrations (30%) cyanuric acid and cyamehde are formed. 
The intermediate stage of the oxidation is probably the immediate 
formation of cyanic acid, which either polymerises or decomposes 
into water, carbon monoxide, and nitric oxide, according to the 
conditions. The mass action constants, Kp, for the oxidation are 
comparable in magnitude with those for ammonia oxidatioh. 
Contrary to Wehrheim's observation, hydrogen cyanide decompo^’ ' 
slowly in acid potassium permanganate solution. S. K, T.^ 

35*_2 
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Electrolysis of Eq-oimolar Mixtures. R. Saxoi^t {Chem. 
News, 1925, 131, 129 — 131). — ^WHeu solutions containing metallic 
sulphates in equimolecular proportions are electrolysed the hydr- 
oxide of the more electronegative metal is deposited around the 
cathode when the two metals are widely separated in the electro- 
chemical table, e.g., copper and zinc, whereas a mixture of hydr- 
oxides is deposited when the metals are near one another in the 
table, e.g., cobalt and nickel, the hydroxide of the less electro- 
positive element tending to concentrate in the first fractions. 

A. R. P. 

Electrol 3 rtic Separation of Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals. 
R. Saxoit {Ghem. Trade J., 1925, 77, 236). — ^With an anode of 
Meldrum’s acid-resisting metal and a porous cathode compart- 
ment containing mercury, electrolysis of a paste of sodium hydr- 
oxide and water yields an amalgam containing 3-4% of sodium. 
The mercury is preferably covered with a little petroleum. Lithium, 
rubidium, barium, and calcium have been obtained by a similar 
method, using for the last a mixture of the chloride, nitrate, and 
iodide. S. I. L. 

Quantum Laws in Photochemistry. E. Waebtjbg {Natur- 
wiss,, 1924, 47, 1058 — 1063). — summary of the investigations 
carried out to test Einstein’s law of photochemical equivalence. 
Provided that certain assumptions are made as to the nature of 
the specific photochemical reaction and the secondary reactions, 
the law has been proved to apply when the quantum absorbed is 
greater than the energy of dissociation, but in certain cases the 
molecule may dissipate part of the energy absorbed by collision 
with other molecules and the law is not fulfilled. When the quan- 
tum absorbed is smaller than the energy of dissociation, the reaction 
is probably the result of collisions between excited molecules, but 
here again the dissipation of energy absorbed prevents more than 
a fraction of the excited molectfies from reacting. The photo- 
decomposition of ozone in presence of chlorine is an example of a 
sensitised photochemical reaction which obeys Einstein’s law, 

E. B. L. 

Photochemical Formation of Hydrogen Chloride. G. 

: ^03^ and H. Muller (Z. 'physikal. Chem., 1925, 117, 242— 
‘256). — ^Experimental evidence is given that the rate of photo- 
of hydrogen chloride is proportional to the 
^feasitj of activating light; this is not in agreement with 
aaad (T., 1921, 119, 653). With the most sensitive 

a^toure that could be employed it was found that IdOx 10^ mole- 
M hjdrogen chloride were foimed per quantum of absorbed 

L, E. G. 

Condeh^iion Nuclei Produced by the Illumination of 
Aix^Halog^ I, Joites (Proc. Physical Soc., 1926, 

37, 287— 2^).r^When dust-free ah^ saturated with iodihe or 
bromine ya;^U3r, or ihixed^^m^ small amotmte of RhIorirtOj ill rruim - 
ated and subjected at atmospheric pressure to a pressure fall of 
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about 20 cm., deuse clouds are formed. With iodine or bromine, 
illumination for 1 sec., and with chlorine for 2 secs, is necessary to 
produce clouds of maximum density. By keeping gas mixtures, 
activated by illumination, in darkness before expansion, it was 
shown that all the nuclei persist for 5 secs., and that some are still 
present after 30 secs, in darkness. By experiments on the pro- 
duction of clouds uiider various conditions, it was shown that in 
addition to illumination, the presence of a trace of moisture and 
of some oxidisable impurity on the walls of the apparatus is neces- 
sary for the production of nuclei. Oxygen is unnecessary. The 
conditions for the formation of nuclei in air-halogen mixtures 
resemble in several respects those for the occurrence of an induction 
period in the photochemical combination of hydrogen and chlorine, 
and it is suggested that the induction period is due to the con- 
sumption of the available light energy in the formation of nuclei 
before the activation of the chlorine-hydrogen mixture occurs. 

P. G. T. 

Combination of Bromine with Unsaturated Hydrocarbons 
under the Influence of Light. J. Plotnikov (BiclL Acad, Sct^ 
St, Petersbourg, 1916, 1083 — 1114, 1563 — 1594; from Chem, Zentr,, 
1925, i, 2535).— The author derives equations, on the assumption 
of Beer’s law and the proportionality between light absorption 
and the amount of decomposition, for the velocity of reaction in 
the case of a photosensitive compound, a sensitive compound and 
a non-sensitive compound, and two sensitive compounds, re- 
spectively, for receptacles of different shape, with transparent or 
reflecting walls. Pormulse are given for photochemical balanced 
actions and for the reaction between bromine and a-phenyl- 
cinnamonitrile. G. W. R. 

Photochemical Potential Changes. K. Schatjm and W. 
ScHLEUSSNEB {Z. mss, PhoL, 1925, 23, 319 — 324). — Th^ criteria 
for the recognition of a true Becquerel effect, and in particular 
the influence of other reactions and of the presence of a foreign 
substance, are discussed. Investigation of vanadium salts of 
different valencies showed that pure solutions of a single salt 
generally give a bad adjustment, and uncertain and scarcely repro- 
ducible effects. Mixtures of two salts of different valencies, or 
the addition of foreign substances capable of reacting, often give 
very clear results. The reaction between ferric ions and iodine 
provides an example of a case where the reversible photochemical 
reaction predominates over the Becquerel effect. W. C. 

Silver in Photography, Luppo-Ceameb (Z. iviss. Phot., 
1925, 23, 294—302). — ^The author summarises the published work 
on the forms and colours of silver produced by electrolysis and 
by reduction of silver salts, colloidal silver, dicfcoic fog, and the 
sflver of the '‘print-out” image. The adsorption of thiosulphate 
by silver with particular reference to persulphate reduction is 
considered, W* CX ■ 
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[Photographic] Ripening Process. V. Luppo-Cramer (Z. 
mss. Phot, 1925, 23, 286—293; cf. B., 1926, 150, 477).— The 
influence of excess of bromide used in preparing emulsions on the 
rate of ripening, the grain size, and fog formation is considered. 
The influence of potassium bromide is generally less marked than 
that of the equivalent amount of ammonium bromide, although 
with some emulsions the potassium salt and with others the ammon- 
ium salt is preferred. The difference is probably due to inclusion 
of the salts in the silver bromide lattice, precipitated under different 
conditions. Observations are also made on the effect of rate of 
stirring, rate of mixing, etc. on the properties of an emulsion, 
[a. B., 1925, 829.] W. C. 

Solaiisation of the Photographic Plate. J. M. Edeb (Z. 
physikal. Ghem., 1925, 117, 293—298). — ^Experimental evidence is 
adduced to show the incorrectness of Arens’ view that the direct 
photochemical blackening of a silver bromide-gelatin plate impreg- 
nated with sodium nitrite is so intense that solarisation is masked 
(see this voL, ii, 313). Arens’ consequential inferences are therefore 
not valid. L. F. G. 

Potassium Chloroiminodisulphonate. F. Raschig (Z. anorg. 
Ghem., 1925, 147, 1 — 4). — ^Potassium chloroimmodisulphonate, 
NC1(S03K)2, is obtained as colourless, anhydrous crystals when a 
hot solution of sodium hypochlorite and potassium iminodi- 
sulphonate, NH(S03K)2, is allowed to cool slowly to the ordinary 
temperature. The substance is unstable and decomposes into 
nitrogen trichloride and potassium nitrilotrisulphonate, N(S03K)3. 

J. S. C. 

Systematic Doctrine of Affinity. XXXI. Thiohydrates. 
W. Biltz and E. ICbxjhecke (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1925, 147, 171 — 187). 
— ^The existence of the following thiohydrates is demonstrated : 
BeBr2,2H2S; BeL,2H2S; A1CL,H«S; AlBr3,H2S; All3,2H2S; 

TiCuhaS? TiCl4,2M; TiBr^l^g; TiBrt2H'S; 
SnCl4,2H2S; SnCl4,4H2S. The formation and stability of tHio- 
hydrates are discussed. J. S. C. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Mercuric Salts. H. 
PfiiABON {Bull. 8oc. cAzw., 1925, [iv], 37, 854 — 856). — ^The action 
of hydrogen sulphide at the ordinary temperature on a solution of 
mercuric chloride containing hydrochloric acid causes an immediate 
precipitation of the white chlorosulphide, with liberation of 
hydrogen chloride. If this, together with the acid initially in the 
mixture, brings the concentration of acid up to that demanded by 
the formula HCljbHaO, the precipitate remains white, however long 
, the gas is passed. If this concentration limit is not reached, the 
precipitate blackens, partly or completely, owing to the formation of 
mercuric sulphide (cf. Jolibois and Bouvier, A., 1920, ii, 494). 

L. L. B. 

Alu mmium Sulphide. W. Biltz (Z. aru>rg. Ghem., 1925, 
146, 289 — ^290; cf. A., 1911, ii, 804). — Colourless crystals obtained 
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when a preparation of aluminium sulphide was sublimed in a 
vacuum and described as aluminium sulphide itself are now shown 
to be silicon disulphide. A. B. M. 

Combustion of Carbon. II. F. G. Keenen, L. W. Peine, 
and W. C. Ebaugh (Ind. Eng, Ohem., 1925, 17, 804 — 805). — ^The 
gases resulting from the combustion of the carbons of an electric 
arc in oxygen contain increasing proportions of carbon monoxide 
with increase of temperature, indicating that at high temperatures 
this gas is the primary product of the combustion. [Cf. B,, 1925, 
744.] C. I. 

Thermal Decomposition of Carbonyl Chloride. A. Stock 
and W. WiJSTEOW {Z, anarg. Ghem,, 1925, 147, 245 — 265 ). — Carbonyl 
chloride not only decomposes into carbon monoxide and chlorine, 
but also to a shght extent into carbon dioxide and carbon tetra- 
chloride. The rate of the latter decomposition, which is very small 
in the temperature region 400 — ^500°, is accelerated in presence of 
certain catalysts (silica, blood charcoal, etc.). Although the 
thermodynamical treatment of the problem predicts that the major 
portion of the carbonyl chloride should be decomposed in this way, 
only about 1% of carbon tetrachloride is observed even after several 
hours. J. S. C. 

Formation of Mullite from Cyanite, Andalusite, and Silli- 
manite. J. W. Gbeig (J. Amer. Ceram, Soc.^ 1925, 8, 465 — 
484).-^When heated, cyanite, andalusite, and sillimanite are 
decomposed into mullite and sihca, or into mullite and a silicious 
liquid, the silica being probably cristobalite. No definite point of 
temperature is observed at which the minerals decompose sharply, 
or below which they remain unaffected for indefinitely long periods. 
Cyanite requires the lowest, and sillimanite the highest temperature. 
Decomposition is accompanied by an expansion in all three cases ; 
with cyanite it is very pronounced. In the case of cyanite and 
andalusite, the alteration commences on the surfaces of the grains 
and advances inward, whereas with sillimanite it appears to take 
place throughout the grain. The rate of decomposition increases 
rapidly with a rise in temperature in all three minerals. The 
mullite crystals newly formed from andalusite and sillimamte are 
oriented parallel to the original crystals, whereas with cyanite this 
orientation is determined by the surfaces froin which the mullite 
grows. An absorption of heat is observed when cyanite and 
andalusite decompose, F. S. 

Phenomena in the Electric Arc Process of Nitrogen Fix- 
ation. S. Kabeeb (Trans. Amer, Electrochem. Soc., 1925, 48, 
25 — 32). — ^The author discusses the factors which may possibly 
affect the efficiency of the arc method of nitrogen fixation, more 
particularly with regard to those phenomena, other than purely 
thermal, which occur in the arc core. The following points are 
dealt with: dissociation of oxygen and nitrogen molecules into 
neutral atoms; ionisation within the arc ; excitation; radiation;/ 
energy transfer. N. H. S. : " 
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Attempt to Prepare Mtro-xdtrogeix Trichloride. III. 
Failure to Obtaiu a Compound coutamiag only Nitrogen 
and Chlorine from Oxides of Nitrogen. W. A. Noyes (J. 
Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 2159 — ^2164).— An account of 
unsuccessful experiments carried out to prepare a new compound 
containing only nitrogen and chlorine. (Of. A., 1921, ii, 42.) 

S. K. T. 

New Oxide of Nitrogen, Nitroso-nitrogen Trioxide, and 
its Bearing on the Oxidation of Nitric Oxide. R. L. H^che 
(J. Amer. Ohem, Soc., 1925, 47, 2143 — ^2148). — Nitrosonitrc^en 
trioxide, (NgO^)^, is prepared as a green solid by bubbling nitric 
oxide through liquid oxygen or by the action of air on solid nitric 
oxide kept at the temperature of liquid air. It decomposes just 
above the b. p. of oxygen to the blue oxide, NgOg (Helbig, A., 1903, 
ii, 361); Raschig's formula for this compound (A., 1911, ii, 346) 
could , not be substantiated. Assuming, because of its instability 
and its instantaneous formation, that the green oxide is a peroxide 
of polymerised nitric oxide, its formation may be explained as 
follows : 

•o-o-+2(NO-no^n:o) o:n-no-no-0'0*no-no-n:o. 

phenomena observed in the oxidation of nitric oxide may be 
explained by the assumption of similar intermediate compounds, 
viz. at higher temperatures, OIN*NO*0*0‘N0*N!!0, formed by the 
oxidation of (N 0 ) 2 , and, in the gaseous state, 0IN*0*0'N;0, formed 
by the oxidation of NO. S. K. T. 

Amphoteric Hydroxides, their Alkaline Solutions and 
Alkali Salts. III. Alkali Antimonates from Aqueous, 
Alkaline Solutions. 6. Jakber and L. Bbanbt (Z. anorg. 

1925, 147, 5 — ^15).^ — ^The hydrated crystalline precipitates 
of sodium and lithium antimonates obtained by oxidising alkaline 
solutions of antimony trisulphide with hydrogen peroxide, are 
not of fixed composition, the alkali content Varying with the 
alkalinity of the mother-liquor and the temperature of precipitation. 
Potassium antimonate obtained by the oxidation of alkaline 
solutions of antimony trioxide with hydrogen peroxide is difficult to 
obtain in a crystalline form. The value of the ratio [K 2 O] [SbgOg] 
usually approximates fairly closely to unity. J. S. 0. 

Bismuth Dihydiide. E. J. Weeks and J. G. E, Drttoe (J. 
Chm. Soc., 1925, 127, 1799— 1800).— Bismuth dihydride, BigHg, 
is obtained as a grey, flocculent precipitate by the addition of 
bipauth chloride to a mixture of zinc and concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. It deposits metallic bismuth when heated, and is 
rapidly oxidised by fused potassium nitrate. S. I. L. 

Action cl Ozone on Aqueous Colloidal Solutions of In- 
organic Sul^tances. E. H. Rieseoteld and W, Haase (Z. 
anorg. 1925^ 147, 188 — ^i95).-^ilver sols are converted into 

solutions of ril^ Mercurous oxide is precipitated 

from mercury soIis. Gold sols are only partly dissolved, the red 
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colour changing to blue. Whereas lead oxide sols are easily oxidised, 
cuprous oxide sols are quite stable. Arsenic and antimony tri- 
sulphide sols are decomposed with formation of sulphur, sulphuric 
acid, and the corresponding pentoxides. Silver, mercury, and 
copper sulphide sols are converted into solutions of the corresponding 
sulphates. J. S. C. 

Formation of Ozone in Incandescent Capillaries. E. H. 
Rieseoteld (Z, Elektrochem,, 1925, 31, 435 — 440). — ^When pure 
dry oxygen is passed rapidly through quartz capillaries heated at 
1000 — 1500° Abs., ozone is found in the issuing gas to the amount 
of several millionths of an atmosphere partial pressure. Presence 
of moisture reduces the 3 deld; nitrogen (1%) does not affect it. 
There is more than 1000 times as much ozone as would be expected 
by calculation from Nernst’s theorem. It is suggested that particles 
from the quartz adsorption layer, in which the equilibrium leans 
towards ozone, are carried over by the rapid current in the quartz 
capillary, thus giving rise to a false equilibrium. W. A. C. 

Decomposition of Sulphur Monochloride by Water. E. 
Noaok (Z. anorg, Chem., 1925, 146, 239 — ^262). — ^The course and 
the end j)i*oducts of the reaction between sulphur monochloride 
and water have been shown to agree qualitatively and quantitatively 
with those of the reaction between sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide in the presence of water, A slight difference in the 
amount of sulphuric acid produced, even when rigid precautions 
are taken to exclude air, is probably due to the oxidising action 
of a small quantity of a higher chloride produced by dissociation 
of the monochloride. In one experiment sufficient of the latter 
was dissolved in water to give 0*2 g.-at. of sulphur per litre, an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide being maintained, and the following 
end-products were obtained (expressed as percentage of total 
sulphur): sulphur as sulphuric acid, 3*2%, as pol^i^hionic acids, 
35*7%, as sulphurous acid, 0*7%, and elementary sulphur,. 60*4%. 
The results support the assumption that the nrst stages of the 
reaction can be represented by the schemes : SaOL+H^O > 
S 2 (OH)a+ 2 HCl; H^S+SOa. The existence of 

hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide as intermediate products 
is demonstrated, and the change of their concentration with time 
shown to confirm the assumption made. Attempts to prepare the 
assumed intermediate compotmd H^SgO^, however, by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on sulphur dioxide in the absence of water, 
e.g,, in alcoholic solution, or by passing hydrogen sulphide into 
liquid sulphur dioxide, failed. The reaction under such conditions 
proceeds thus : 2 H 2 S+SO 2 2 H 2 O+ 3 S. The reaction between 
a thiosulphate and hydrogen sulphide is shown to admit of a simple 
interpretation on the assumption of the formation of as 

an intermediate product. A. B. M. 

Acid]. F. ^HULZ^and M. Nassau (Z^amrgA 

1925, 447 , 142—155; of. A., 1914, ii, 458).— Amidop^^ 
sulphuric acid, 1 TH 20 *S 02 * 0 H, prepared by the interaotion;>^t 
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chlorosulphonic acid and hydroxylamine sulphate, may be obtained 
pure as colourless prisms by dissolving in cold dry methyl alcohol 
and precipitating /with dry chloroform. Alcohols react to form 
compounds of the type E0*S02*0H,NH20H. Aldehydes and 
ketones in alkaline solution react to form salts of oxime acids, 
e.g.y On boiling with alkali, the acid is decom- 

posed according to" the equation 3NH20*S02*0H+6K0H=3K2S04 
“1-6H20+]SII3+N2. The salts are very unstable and liable to 
explode. Many of the reactions of the acid suggest that it possesses 
the alternative structural formula HNIOISO(OH)2. On boiling 
aqueous solutions of the acid with a considerable excess of ammonia 
yieldis of hydrazine of the order of 50% are obtained. Amino 
compounds yield the corresponding hydrazine derivatives . Alkaline 
solutions of ethyienediamine react to form (x.-hydTazvm-^-amino- 
ethane {dioxalate, needles, m. p. 204"^ ; dipicrate, yellow crystals, 
m. p. 166° [decomp.] ; dihydrochloride, colourless crystals, sintering 
at 165 — 166°, and decomposing at 200 — 205°); a-Benzylidene- 
hydrazino-^-aminoethane oxalate, needles, m. p. 150—152° (decomp.), 
and cc- 0 ‘hydroxybenzylidenehydrazino-^-aminoethane oocalate were also 
prepared. , J. S. C. 

Bivalent Chromium. W. Tbaijbe, E. Bubmeistee, and R. 
Statot {Z, anorg. Ghem., 1925, 147, 50—67; cf. A., 1916, ii, 625). 
— Concentrated solutions of pure ohromous chloride are obtained 
by the prolonged electrolytic reduction of aqueous solutions of 
green chromic chloride, using lead plates as electrodes and employ- 
ing a current density of 0-175 amp./dm.^ Electrolysis of chromous 
chloride solutions using an iron cathode results in the formation 
of a cathodic deposit of metallic chromium mixed with chromium 
oxides. The autoxidation of chromous salts in acid solution with 
evolution of hydrogen is considerably accelerated in presence of 
catalysts such as palladium chloride. Precipitation of solutions 
of chromous salts by alkali yields a mixture of hydrated chromous 
oxide and chromium sesquioxide in varying proportions. 

Chromous formate exists also as a violet salt. The following 
double salts have been prepared : chromous pyridine formate, 
[0r(CeH5N)](C02H)o, chromous pyridine chloride, 

" [Cr(C3H5N)23Cl2,2H20, 

famous formate ammonium chloride, Cr(C02H)2,NH4Ci, chromous 
cMimumiumflmride, CrF2,NB[4F,2B[;20j chromous potassium fluoride^ 

J. s. a 

Carbonates. J. A. PEedvall (Z, anorg, 
1926, 146, 225 — ^229}.— A large number of metallic ions 
give a/^mpitate with solutions of the alkali uranyl carbonates, 
but ahal^<5tl results, the visible evolution of carbon dioxide, and 
the gradual colour change due to hydrolysis show that most of 
these products even shortly after precipitation cannot be regarded 
asde6Sute comp>imdSi Least hydrolysis occurs when the pot^ium 
uranyl carbonate in not too dilute a solution is precipitated in the 
cold by addition of excess of the metallic salt solulaon; the pre- 
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cipitate is rapidly washed with water and allowed to dry in the 
air. Silver uranyl carbonate, Ag 4 U 02 (C 03 ) 3 , forms yellow flocks 
which turn to a crystalline powder. It darkens in colour even 
when kept in the dark, owing to the uranium radiation. The 
dry salt begins to evolve its carbon dioxide at 165°. Barium 
uranyl carbonate, Ba 2 U 02 (C 03 ) 3 , 6 H 20 , yellow, microscopic plates, 
loses water slowly at the ordinary temperature, more quickly at 
50°, changing in colour from bright yellow to, lemon-yellow^ Above 
350°, considerable quantities of carbon dioxide are given off and the 
colour becomes orange-yellow. A. B. M. 

Chlorine Hexoxide. M. Bobehstein, P. Harteck, and E. 
Pabelt {Z. anorg, Ohem., 1925, 147, 233 — 244). — Analysis and 
measurements of f. p. depression in carbon tetrachloride solution 
show that the dark-red oil obtained by exposure to light of chlorine 
dioxide is chlorine hexoxide, ClgOfi, The substance has a very 
low vapour pressure, 1 mm. at 20 °, 1-65, and m. p. >- 1 °. When 

in an impure condition it is readily explosive, but at the ordinary 
temperature in the pure state it is much more stable. Contact 
with organic substances, however, brings about violent decom- 
position. At high temperatures, chlorine hexoxide decomposes 
into clilorine and oxygen. The substance reacts with water as a 
mixed anhydride, forming chloric and perchloric acids. Chlorine 
hexoxide is also formed on illumination of a mixture of ozone and 
chlorine, rays in the red portion of the spectrum being active and 
not those in the blue. J. S. C. 

Mechanism of Reduction of Iron Oxides in a Current of Gas. 
II. K. Hoemahh (Z, angew. Chem,, 1925, 38, 715 — 721). — 
Samples of ferric and ferrosoferric oxide powder were reduced by 
heating them in a current of hydrogen, the degree of reduction 
being taken as the percentage of the total oxygen reduced. The 
reduction of ferric oxide is practically complete at 560° and 1000°, 
but between these temperatures the degree of reduction shows 
minima due to adhesion of the solid particles and to the process 
of p-y transformation. It is most complete when the diameter 
of the oxide particles is 0-02 — -0*05 mm. Similar minima occur 
in the reduction of ferrosoferric oxide, which, however, is less 
easily reduced than ferric oxide. Adhesion phenomena can be 
eliminated by admixture of basic oxides, e.gr., magnesia. In other 
cases, reduction is hindered by the diminished diffusive power of 
the water produced through the shell of metallic iron formed round 
the oxide particles. The reduction of ferric oxide in a current of 
hydrogen does not progress in the anticipated stages, and the oxide 
FegO^ is not produced, although in a static system the case is other- 
wise. The mechanism of reduction cannot be explained from the 
equilibrium diagram, but account should rather be taken of surface 
phenomena, e.^., adhesion, sintering. Further light may be 
expected from a study of the spatial configuration of the iron oxid^ ; 
and of the rearrangements of the oxygen atoms during the reduct^l; 
process* ' , ■ W. T. K* 
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ABSTRACTS OF CKBMIOAL PAPERS. 

Ageing of Ferrous Carbonate and Ferrous Hydroxide. 
Ageing of Natural Mineral Waters. 0. Battdisoh and L. A. 
Welo (J. BioL CJiem., 1925, 64, 753—770, 771— 779).— Ferrous 
hydroxide and ferrous carbonate, precipitated and stored in the 
absence of air, although apparently stable even to boiling, gradually 
lose their power of reducing nitrates to nitrites or of catalysing the 
oxidation of organic compounds such as uracil and lactic acid, 
although on exposure to air they still absorb oxygen. It is sug- 
gested that the ageing process consists in a gradual passage from 
the amorphous to the crystalline state. 

The loss of therapeutic efihcacy, undergone by certain mineral 
waters through keeping, has been correlated with a precipitation 
and consequent inactivation of ferrous salts analogous to the 
ageing process described above; it was found that the ageing of 
the mineral waters was accelerated by exposure to light. 

C. E. H. 

Cobaltammines with more than Six Molecules of Ammonia. 
F. Ephraim (Z. anorg, Chem., 1925, 147, 24—41). — ^Hexammine- 
cobaltic chloride, bromide, and iodide, chloropentamminecobaltic 
iodide, aquopentamminecobaltic chloride, bromide, and iodide, 
ci5-dinitritotetramminecobaltio bromide and iodide, ^mT^s-dinitrito- 
tetramminecobaltic bromide, and potassium tetranitritodiammino- 
cobaltate can take up ammonia at temperatures in the region of 
—20® to form more complex compounds. The number of mole- 
cules of ammonia added per mol. of salt varies between 2 and 10. 
On raising the temperature, ammonia is evolved and less complex 
compound result. Generally speaking, these complexes are com- 
pletely decomposed to the original cobaltammine when the ordinary 
temperature is reached. J. S. C. 

Fractional Procipitation. I. Dependence on Solubility 
Products, Dissociation Constants, Constitution of the Pre- 
cipitate, etc. 0. Rxjff and B. HmscH (Z. anorg, Ohem,, 1926, 
146, 388— 410).— The possibility of separating a mixture of metals 
in solution by fractional precipitation as hydroxides, carbonates, 
or sulphides has been studied. The method is exemplified by the 
separation of iron and nickel by sodium hydroxide, which depends 
on the reaction FeCl34;3Ni(OH)2 Fe(OH)3+3NiOl2. If one 
equivalent of ferric chloride is added to two equivalents of nickelous 
hydroxide, the reaction proceeds completely in the direction from 
Ito to right. The same occurs if one equivalent of ferric chloride 
U to 0*6 equivalent of nickelous hydroxide. In the first 

ease, aH the iron is precipitated; in the second, all the nickel 
parses into solution. Thus the two metals can be completely 
The result is confirmed by the actual separation of 
a mixt!^ of iron and nickel salts by the gradual addition of sodium 
hydro:pde, ike precipitate being separated in stages and analysed. 
Experiments have been carried out with a large number of metallic 
salt matures and with hydroxyl, carbonate, and sulphide as pre- 
cipitating ions. can be successfully separated 

are tabulated. The theory of the process is briefly outlined, and 
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it is shown that in cases where the solubility products are known 
the results are in accordance with the theory provided that no 
mixed crystals or adsorption phenomena occur and no other com- 
pounds are formed. These exceptions, however, are infrequent, 

A. B. M. 

Concentration of Praseod 3 rminm Material and the Prepar- 
ation and Properties of Metallic Praseodymium. J. WnsKnA 
and H. C. Kbemers {TraTis. Amer. Electrockem. Soc., 1925, 48, 
65 — 74, advance copy). — ^High-grade praseodymium material with a 
probable purity of 99*7% has been prepared from cerium earth 
residues. The impurities known to be present in the final product 
were 0*02% of neodymium and less than 0*01% of lanthanum. In 
the course of the investigation the following methods of separation 
were tried : fractional crystallisation of the double magnesium 
nitrates, the double manganese nitrates, and the double ammonium 
nitrates; fractional decomposition of the nitrates by heat ; fractional 
precipitation with ammonia in the presence of ammonium salts; 
fractional precipitation by magnesium oxide. As a result, the 
authors recommend a procedure which involves fractional crystal- 
lisation of the double magnesium or, at certain stages, manganese 
nitrates, cerium being removed at an intermediate point. The 
average magnetic susceptibility of the product was 13*28 XlO*”®. 

Reparation of the metal was effected by electrolysis of the 
fused chloride, using a low current density. The metal is silvery 
white, corrodes rapidly in air, is slightly attacked by hot water, 
and vigorously attacked by mineral acids and free halogens. The 
kmdling temperature is 290®. The metal is not pyrophoric. The 
Brinell hardness (500 kg. weight) is 25, d^^6*60. Alloys with most 
common metals are readily formed. N. H. H. 

Preparation of Mixed Iodides and Sulphides. T. Karan- 
TASSis {Bull. Soc. chim,, 1925, [iv], 37, 854). — ^The compound 
PIgjSSg may be obtained by dissolving phosphorus tri-iodide and 
a slight excess of sulphur in carbon disulphide. On cooling and 
evaporating in a slow stream of dry carbon dioxide, reddish-brown 
prismatic crystals are obtained, which change rapidly in air. An 
attempt to prepare the substance PIgjSSg, gave, on proceeding as 
above and evaporating at “-10® or —15®, deep red crystals, which 
on analysis proved to be PIgjSSg. The mother-liquor contained 
free iodme. L. L. B. 

Preparation of Nitric Oxide from Sodium Nitrite. W. A. 
Noyes (J. Amer. CAem. jSoc., 1925, 47, 2170).— Nearly pure nitric 
oxide is rapidly generated by dropping concentrated sulphuric 
acid on to sodium nitrite covert with two or three times its weight 
of water: SHNO^— HNO 3 + 2 NO+H 2 O. By washing the gas 
with concentrated sulphuric acid or water the trace of nitrogen 
dioxide present is removed. S. K. T. 

Nitrogen Tetrasulphide and Nitrogen Tetraselenid%J 
H. B. Yioff VAiXENBtm Bailar, jun. (t7. Amer. 

5foc., 1926, 47, 2134 — ^2137).— Good yields of nitrogen tetrasulpp^r 
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are obtained by passing dry amnaonia at the rate of 1 litre/min. 
toongh 150 c.c. of ether containing 5 c.c. of sulphur monoohloride. 
On keeping, orange crystals separate, ether extraction of which 
yields the tetrasulphide. Hydrolysis of the latter with a large 
excess of boiling water yields a neutral solution in which 21*3% 
of the sulphur is present as pentathionic acid, 40*6% as sulphurous 
acid, 38*1% as free sulphur, and all the nitrogen as ammonia. 
Prolonged passage of ammonia through an ethereal solution of 
sulphur monochloride yields, after evaporation, a viscous liquid 
of offensive odour which does not lose ammonia on heating. A 
similar compound was obtained with selenium. Liquid ammonia 
gives a black solid when mixed with sulphur monochloride. 
Nitrogen tetraselenide is prepared as above, using, however, more 
dilute solutions of selenium monochloride in carbon disulphide. 
,The molecular weight, determined by a cryoscopic method, corre- 
sponds with the formula N 4 Se 4 . S. K. T. 

Prepamtion of Phosphorus Trichloride and Tribromide 
from Red Phosphortxs. V. Rekschikski (Trans. Inst Pure 
Ghent. Reagents Moscow, 1924, [3], 46-^9),— Dry red phosphorus 
is treated with dry chlorine or bromine in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, the formation of higher halides being prevented by suitably 
regulating the temperature and admission of halogen. The pro- 
cedure is described in detail ; the yields are more than 60% for the 
chloride and 80% for the bromide. G. A. R. K. 

Preparation of Arsenic Di-iodide. T. KArantassis (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 853).— One part of finely powdered arsenic 
and 2 parts of iodine are introduced into a retort-shaped tube. 
After repeated evacuation and filling with pure, dry hydrogen, 
the tube is sealed and the mixture heated to the b. p. for 2 hrs. 
On careful distillation, pure arsenic di-iodide is obtained. The 
undistilled product melts at 117 — 120®, the distilled compound 
at 130®, the change in m. p. proving the solubility of arsenic in the 
crude product. In an atmosphere of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, 
the compound boils at 375—380®. L. L, B. 

Factors A&cting the Physical Condition of Bismuth 
Carbonate. A. J. Jones (FJiarm. J., 1925, 115, 143—144). — 
Bismuth carbonate, prepared by adding bismuth nitrate solution 
tp sodium carbonate solution, varies in density as foUows : at 
of sodium carbonate, precipitation at 45® 
ihe lightest powders, increase or decrease of temperature 
. the density. When the basic solution consists of a 

sodium carbonate and hydrogen carbonate, increase in 
. carbonate /hydrogen carbonate seems to increase the density 

of precipitate^ There seems to he one particular set of values of 
ail vadablos yielding bismuth carbonate of least density, increase or 
decrease.of any of the values leading to a denser form. B. F. 

Apidicatwm to of a General Method for Syn- 

thesis of Flu<n^i^ and Silioates. A. Duroin (Gonipt rend., 
181, 336— 337; cf. A., 1892, 1161).— Small quantities of the 
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precipitated oxide or fluoride of chromium are added to molten 
potassium hydrogen fluoride. The mixture is heated to redness 
and silica is then added. When the mass is cooled and treated 
with water, silica in the form of tridymite {d 2-32) and the double 
fluoride of chromium and potassium (CrFgjSKF) can be isolated. 
The double salt consists of well-formed green crystals which are 
quite white when powdered. The material dissolves readily in 
hydrochloric and nitric acids; # 2-93. Analytical details are 
given. R. A. M. 

Lithium Arc Spectrum for Polarimetric Use. P. C, Austin 
(J. Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 127, 1752 — 1753). — ^A method of producing 
a lithium spectrum by introducing lithium carbonate into the 
arc produced between carbon, copper, or silver electrodes is described. 
The value of the lithium lines in polarimetry is pointed out. 

E. E, W. 

Spiral Springs of Quartz. H. D, H. Drake {Nature, 1925, 
116, 315 ). — K method is described for the production of spiral 
springs of silica fibres having a diameter of about 10”^ cm. (cf. 
this voL, ii, 818). A. A. E. 

Flow Calorimeter for Specific Heats of Gases. N. S. 

OsBORKE, H. F. Stimsok, and T. S. Sligh, jun. {US, Bur, Stardards, 
1925, 20, [603], 119 — 151). — ^The paper describes the design, con- 
struction, and operation of a calorimeter for the measurement of 
Cp at pressures below 100 atm. and temperatures below 160®. The 
application of the instrument to superheated ammonia vapour 
has already been described. [Cf. B., 1925, 497.] N. H. H. 

Calorimetric Bomb with Platinum Lining, C. Moureu 
and P. Lakdribu {Bull, Soc, cUm,, 1925, [iv], 37, 986—996).— 
Details are given of the calorimetric bomb built to replace that of 
Berthelot (cf. this voL, ii, 427). S. K. T- 

Theory and Construction of Lever Manometers. Q. 
Frank (2. BioL, 1925, 83 , 1 — 16).— The theory and construction 
of lever manomeWs is discussed and an equation obtained from the 
roots of which the system is calculable. If the volume eleistioity 
coeflBLoient is made equal to infiiiity, a system results having two 
degrees of freedom and possessing the essential properties of a lever 
manometer. The chief data are calculable to within 1%. 

P. W.C. 

Sensitive Glass Manometer for Gases which Attack Mer- 
cury. A. Klbmeno {/• Amer, Chem. 8oc,^ 1925, 47, 2173 — 
2175). — ^The manometer consists of an inverted funnel-shaped 
capillary tube with a very thin glass diaphragm over the end, which 
is nearly filled with a light paraffin ofl and sealed into a thick- walled 
vessel. The latter, which is sealed up at the temperature at which 
the vapour-pressure measurement is to be made, contains a sample 
of the substance being investigated sealed a bulb and also a 
piece of iron; so arranged that the latter can be made to broA 
bulb by the application of a magnet. The top end of the capillary 
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tube is connected to a differential mercury manometer, the reservoir 
of which is raised during an experiment so as to keep the level of 
the oil in the capillary constant. The pressure is then read in the 
usual way. S. K. T. 

Apparatus for the Extraction of Solids. E. Strtjenseb 
{Chem.-Ztg., 1925, 49 , 647). — modified form of the Soxhlet 
apparatus has a small glass cup with a bottom plate of sintered 
glass instead of the usual asbestos or paper thimble. The apparatus 
is useful for the extraction of sulphur from gas purification residues, 
using carbon disulphide or tetrachloride. A. R. P. 

Device for Estimating Corrosion. W. R. Pbtz;er {Ind. 
Eng, Chem., 1925, 17 , 788).— A device for making comparative 
corrosion tests of metals in which the samples, consisting of small 
pieces of sheet metal, are partly immersed in the corrosive liquid 
in bent glass tubes and rocked uniformly. [Of. R., 1925, 765.] 

C. I. 

Electrolytic Gas Explosions. W. Normann (Ohem,~Ztg., 
1925, 49 , 757). — ^A discussion of the Presenius safety-tube and 
other safety-devices. R. A, M. 

Glass Filter Apparatus. P. H. Prattsnitz {Analyst, 1925, 
SO, 440 — 444). — Glass filter apparatus is made by a process of 
grinding and sieving suitable glasses, and fusing particles of equal 
size to form filter discs with pores of approximately equal diameter. 
These discs may be fused together with the same type of glass in 
various pieces of apparatus, many of which are described. 

D. G. H. 

Prevention of Btunping when Boiling Liquids. J. W. 
Ebbbecx {CaTuidian Ohem. Met, 1925, 9 , 177 — 178). — Small glass 
tubes closed at one end and having a small opening with sharp 
edges at the other are laid on the bottom of the container. 

S. I. L. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry, 


^ of the Chemical Elements in the Earth’s Crust* 

{Bull. Acad. 8ci. 8t Pitersbourg, 1916, [6], 1323--- 
fe>m 1925, i, 2545). — ^Most of the bismuth 

in the weathering zone of the earth’s crixst and 
are Ihm espc^ed to atmospheric influences. It is characteristic 
of the numerous primary bismuth minerals that they generally 
occur in presence of larger amounts of copper, cobalt, nickel^ 
gold, The most m 

minerals have be^ deposits The natoral concentrate 

of bismuth is very slow and incomplete. ' G. W. R. 
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Occurrence of Hydrogen Sulphide in Limestone and 
Dolomite. W. Nenadkevitsoh [Bull, Acad. Sci. St. P&ers- 
bourg, 1917, [6], 1037 — 1040; from Chem. Zentr., 1925, i, 2545). — 
Many limestones and dolomites yield hydrogen sulphide when 
pulverised. From 0*006% to 0*012% of hydrogen sulphide has been 
found to be present. G. W. E. 

Hydrogen Sulphide in Limestone and Dolomite. W. 
Veeitabski {Bull. Acad. Sci. St. Pdtersbourg, 1917, [6], 1379—1388; 
from Chem. Zentr.^ 1925, i, 2545; of. preceding abstract). — ^The 
amount of hydrogen sulphide in different limestones and dolomites 
approximates closely to an average figure of 0*01%. This is 
regarded as not fortuitous, but it is not known whether it represents 
an equilibrium or a stable condition. Gypsum or natural gas 
may be the Iburce of hydrogen sulphide. If the former be the 
case, theWimestones and dolomites in question must have originated 
by the metamorphosis of clays or marls rich in gypsum. 

G. W. E. 

Leverrierite as a Schist-forming Mineral. 0. S. Coebett 
{Amer. J. Sci., 1925, [v], 10, 247 — ^268).— A number of schists from 
localities in the United States, especially those associated with 
quartzite, show a defect of potash by analysis, and some of them 
are found by a microohemical test to be free from potash. The 
micaceous schist-forming mineral in these cases is considered to 
consist wholly or partly of leverrierite. X-Eay powder photo- 
graphs, compared with those of pure specimens of leverrierite, also 
gave clear indications of its presence. W. A. 0. 

CrystaDine Modifications of NaAlSiO^. N. L. Bowsjr and 
J. W. Geeig {Amer. J. Sci., 1926, [v], 10, 204-212).— Whereas 
the hexagonal form, nephelite, is stable up to 1248^, the hi^ly- 
tvdnned, possibly triolinio, form known as carnegieite or sodiuih 
anorthite undergo^ a transition from a birefringent to ah isotr^ic 
form at temperatures between 660® and 690% varying with the 
specimen. The inversion, as followed tmder the im<»coscope, is 
sharp in both directions. Another inversion at 226*6® is indicated 
by the heat-curves and also by a change of bhefringenw, which is 
sharp on heating but gradual on cooling. W. A- 0* 

Amphibolites from Austria- ^ Maeohet {Psch. Min. 
Mitt., 36, 170— 211 r 1925, 229— 320).— Detailed 

pela^ograpMcal de^riptSohs Mth 26^^^ given 

of amphitelit^i granulite®, eclogites, and other rocks from the 
WaJd’Whr^ ih Low^^ * L. J, S. 

Habeb {Z. anorg. Ohem, 

1905; 147, 156— 170)>—Twenty-ih3:^ san^ of Elmie wato 
^owed the presence ojf gold in aihounts up to 10*3 xl0"^ g./llte r 
The sil^ content varied between the limits 0—65 X 10"® 
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Measurement of the Altitude of the Layer of Ozone in the 
Atmosphere. J. Cababues and J. Dufay (Oompt rend., 1925, 
181, 302 — 304). — Optical measurements lead to the conclusion 
that the altitude of the layer of ozone is of the order of 50 km. 

J. S. 0. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Quartz Apparatus with Filtering Bottoms. G. F. Huttig 
and H. Kukbkthal (Ghem.-Ztg., 1925, 49, 716). — Silica crucibles 
mth porous filtering bottoms of transparent or translucent, sintered 
quartz particles have been prepared in a manner similar to the 
porcelain crucibles previously described (Hiittig and Nette, this 
vol., ii, 431). The crucibles have the same resistance to attack 
by chemicals as the ordinary silica crucible, do not flake on heating 
or cooling, and are superior to ordinary Gooch crucibles. 

A. R. P. 

Oxycalorimeter. F. G. Benedict and E. L. Fox (Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1925, 17, 912 — 918). — ^The principle involved is the accurate 
measurement of the contraction in volume produced when the 
substance under examination is burnt in a known volume of nearly 
pure oxygen, provision being made for the rapid absorption of the 
carbon dioxide produced. The calorific value is then found by 
application of a factor representing the calorific value of oxygen. 
The most accurate apparatus suitable for fuels is described in detail, 
whilst a simpler form may be used for substances with a greater 
error in sampling, such as foods and excreta. D. G. H. 

Simplified Method of Micro-combustion ; the Micro- 
Bennstedt Method. C. Funk and S'. Kon (J. Chem. 8oc., 1Q25, 
127, 1754 — 1755). — ^The apparatus consists of a "‘pyrex ’’ glass tube 
of the Pregl pattern fitted with an inner tube reaching about one- 
third the length of the outer and a diffusion stopper providing 
a double supply of oxygen. The combustion tube contains a 
platinum contact star and three boats filled respectively with 
molecular silver, lead peroxide, and red lead. The substance to 
be burnt is placed in a small boat in the inner tube and the combustion 
fe carried out as described by Dennstedt, the temperature of the 
ib^barbc^ being maintained at 329®. In the determination of 
hifebgm by PregFs method, high results are obtained unless the 
layer of reduced copper is placed at the end of the tube, as in the 
process. A. R. P. 

foepamtion of Standard Solutions. F. Peegd {Z. anal, 
1925, @7, 2^27).— A 12-litre cylinder is calibrated as nearly 
as pb^ble by weighing and then filled with water to the lO-litre 
mark. A sli^t exoe^ over the theoretical amount of substance 
the standard solution of which is required is added and, after 
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mixing, 40 o.c. are titrated with an approximately standard solution. 
The extra amount of water required to bring the desired solution 
to standard is calculated, but only 90% of this is added. Titration 
is repeated as before, and again 90% of the necessary water is 
added. A third titration is made against a weighed quantity 
of the standard substance, using the burette that is to be employed 
when working with the solution that is being prepared, and from 
the result of this the correct amount of water to be added to the 
solution to bring it exactly to standard strength is calculated and 
added. Finally, the solution is again titrated against a weighed 
amount of standard. In this manner, errors in the calibration 
of the measuring instruments are nullified. To prepare sodium 
hydroxide solution free from carbonate the hydroxide is dissolved 
in its own weight of water and the solution is kept at nearly 100° 
for several hours, then cooled slowly over-night. The clear liquor 
can be siphoned ofl and diluted as required ; the residue contains 
all the sodium carbonate. A. R. P. 

Differential Electro-titration. D. C. Cox (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc.^ 1925, 47, 2138 — 2143). — The solution to be titrated (0*1 to 
0-05N) is divided into two equal parts. Platinum wires are im- 
mersed in each and connected to a millivoltmeter. The two solu- 
tions, which are connected with a strip of filter paper, are now 
simultaneously titrated, one burette being always kept 0*2 c.c, 
ahead of the other. As the end-point is passed, the voltmeter 
readings suddenly pass from zero through a sharp maximum (endr- 
point) and then rapidly decrease to nearly zero. Curves are not 
necessary for finding the maximum. Two maxima are obtained 
with soluble carbonates, one almost corresponding with the phenol- 
phthalein, and the other with the methyl-orange, end-points, 

S. K. T. 

Spectrophotometric Determination of Hy^ogen-ion Con- 
centrations and of the Apparent, Dissociation Constants of 
Indicators. IV. Sodium a-Naphthol-2-sulphonate Indo- 
phenol. W. 0. Holmes and E. F. Snyler {/. Amer, Chem. Soc.^ 
1925, 47, 2232 — 2236).— The ratio i? 2 , the relative intensity of the 
two absorption bands at 520^ and (cf. Holmes, A., 19^, 

ii, 346), at various pa values is determined for sodium a-naphthol- 
2-sulphonate indophenoL The indicator is relatively xmstable in 
aqueous solution, but is stable in absolute alcohol. The dissociation 
of the dye follows the normal course of a monobasic acid, the 
apparent dissociation constant in 5% aqueoiis alcoholic solution 
being 8^63. In the spectrophotpmetno determination of hydrogen- 
ion concentration, the measurements must be made immediately 
after the preparation of the solutions! Data for the use of the 
indicator in the drop-ratio method (cf. Gillespie, A., 1920, ii, 282) 
are as follows : drop ratio, 1 : 9, 2 : 8, 3 : 7, 4 : 6, 5 : 5, 6 : 4, 7 : 3, 
8 : 2, 9 : Ph ralues, 7'68, 8-03, 8-26, 845, 8*63, 8^81, 9*00, 9«*23,: 
and 9-58, respect^^^ W. B- 

ISSicro*^^^^ of Hydroxyl Groups. B. FLASOndg;^ ! 

TBiOER (Z. physiol Ohem., 1925, 146, 219—226). — By meam^^ 
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a Special apparatus and particular care in the preparation of the 
reagents, the method of Tschugaev and Zerewitinov (A., 1907, 
ii, 509) for the determination of hydroxyl groups, by measurement 
of the methane evolved on treatment with magnesium methyl 
iodide, has been adapted for use with 3 — 10 mg. or material. The 
best solvent in most cases is pyridine. C. E. H, 

Determinatioxi of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde. J. D. BxrK- 
SOHITEWSKI {Z, angew. Ghem,y 1925, SSf, 723—724). — ^The sample 
(2 g.) is burnt in oxygen under pressure in a bomb calorimeter, 
which is then cooled with water. In releasing the pressure the 
gases are passed through O-OliV-silver nitrate, to which are added 
the washings from the calorimeter. Nitrous acid is removed by 
adding nitric acid and ferric alum and evaporating the whole to 
about half bulk. When cold, the unchanged silver nitrate is 
determined by titration with 0*02iV'-ammomum thiocyanate. 
The error is ±0-0018%. W. T. K, B. 

Determination of Chlorine in Bemzaldehyde and Cinnam** 
’ aldehyde. T. H. Faxjst and T. Spangler {Chem,-Ztg,, 1926, 
48, 724— 725).— Small quantities {e.gr., 0-02%) of chlorine in benz- 
aldehyde and cinnamaldehyde are rapidly and accurately deter- 
mined by gradually adding 25 g. of the sample, from a dropping 
funnel, to a mixture of 5 c.c. of fuming nitric acid and 25 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The resulting hydrogen cidoride 
and sulphur dioxide are passed into a solution of silver nitrate. 
Heat is applied to complete the reaction, the silver nitrate solution 
is acidified with nitric acid, and the silver chloride determined gravi-* 
metrically. W. T. K. B. 

Titration of Iodides with Zodate. I. M. Kolthopb (Pharm. 
Weehbladf 1925, 62, 878—882). — ^Lang’s method of titration in 
presence of cyanide is rendered even more delicate by using carbon 
tetrachloride in place of starch as an indicator. Mere traces of 
combined iodine in presence of large excess of bromides or chlorides 
can be determined, 0-1 mg. being titrated by means of a micro- 
burette and an Jlf/60,000 solution of potassium iodate with an 
error not exceeding 1% in presence of 1 g. of potassium bromide. 

S. I. L. 

Microchemical Determination of Sulphur. L Determin*^ 
atian of Sulphur in Easily Soluble Sulphides. W. GEmMAKN 
(Zi Ohem., 1925, 146, 324 — ^328). — Sulphur in easily soluble 
^t^^ides can be determined microchemicaJly by titration with 
and thiosulphate with an accuracy equal to that 
of m determination. One to 2 c.c. of 2A'-hydro- 

chfeiic aieid and 3-^5 c.c. of the iodine solution are introduced 
mto a stoj^ed Erlenmeyer flask. The sulphide solution is added 
fmm a ifipetfee, or a solid sulphide weighed on the micro-balance 
and^added from the weighing bottle as quickly as possible and the 
nask at once re-stoppered. The contents are shaken and af t^ 
10 nnm. titrated l^k with thiosulphate. A blank e^qperiment 
is carried out under Ihe same oonditions . l^ss of iodine by e vapor- 
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ation must be prevented, and the concentration of acid in the 
solution must be kept as low as possible. A. B. M. - 

Action of Some Oxidising Agents on Sulphite. II. W. S. 
HENDBixsoifr (J. Amer, Ghem, 8oc,, 1925, 47, 2156— 2i59; ct 
this voL, ii, 712). — Sulphites may be determined accurately by 
titration with iodate solution, with free bromine, or with bromate, 
permanganate, or dichromate solutions containing half their 
equivalent of iodide. In the case of bromate, one-sixth of an 
equivalent of iodide suffices. It is recommended that titrations 
in which the action of air or escape of gas is to be guarded against 
should be carried out in a vacuum flask, which is described. 

S. K. T. 

Action of Sodiimi Carbonate on Phosphates. A. Colani 
{BidL 8oc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 937 — ^940).— An investigation of 
the accuracy of the method frequently adopted hi qualitative 
analysis for the separation of metals of the iron group in presence 
of phosphates. The action of sodium carbonate on phosphates 
of iron, chromium, manganese, barium, calcium, strontium, and 
magnesium was studied by adding to a solution of sodium phosphate 
four-thirds of the quantity of metallic salt necessary to form the 
tribasic phosphate, redissoiving the precipitate in acid, precipitating 
with ammonium chloride and ammonia, and heating this pre- 
cipitate with sodium carbonate. The phosphates of manganese 
and calcium are scarcely attacked by sodium carbonate, whilst 
those of chromium, strontium, and magnesium lose about half 
their phosphorus by this treatment. The method is completely 
successful only in the case of iron and barium. The addition of 
a little sodium hydroxide to the sodium carbonate gives identical 
results. L. L. B. 

Determination of Small Quantities of Carbon Dioxide* 
S. Nishi {Act 8choL Med. Univ. Imp. Kyoto, 192&, 7, 263~270). 
— ^In Warburg^s method of determination of carbon dioxide |A., 
1909, ii, 830) an error is introduced and the end-point of the titration 
rendered rmceitidn by the slow decomposition of barium carbonate* 
An apparatus has been devised wherebjr the baxium carbonate is 
removed by filtration before titration. By this means the experi-* 
mental error is reduced to less than 1% in determining 1-0 to 2-6 
mg. of carbon dioxide. L. F. H. 

Deternidbiati of Small Amounts of Carbon Dioxide. S. 

473—480; cf. preceding abstract).— 
To iyqid the^^^^^^ involved in Warbwg^s metitod [he. cit.) and 
the cumbersome ffitiation des^^ preceding abstract, 

the carbon dioxide is absorbed m sodium hydroxide and the solution 
is titrated using thymolphthaleih ^ indicator. Both systematic 
and casual errors are reported as being obtained by this method. 

■ ' ■ 

I^paralioii of tibe Alkalis ia Silicate AnalTsis. O. CANTCiiff 
{Z. anal. Oh&m., 1925, 67, 33— 34).— In the method of 
for decomposing silicates by hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids j 
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may be saved and a preliminary separation of the iron, alumina, 
and alkaline earths effected by evaporation of the sulphuric acid 
completely to dryness followed by ignition of the crucible to a 
dull red heat. The cold mass, when extracted with water, leaves 
a residue free from alkalis and the solution may be treated 
immediately with barium chloride to remove sulphuric acid and 
convert the alkalis into chlorides. The analysis is finished as 
usual. A. E. P. 

Critical Studies ou Methods of Analysis. XVI- Zinc- 
L. A. CoHCDOH, A. B, Girss, and P. A. Winter {Chem, News, 
1925, 131, 65—68, 81—84, 97—100, 113— 117).— Comparative 
analyses of pure zinc nitrate were made by various modifications 
of the phosphate, sulphide, sulphate, oxide, and volumetric ferro- 
cyanide methods and by several other less ImoTO methods. Prac- 
tically ail the results were within 0*2% of the theoretical. In 
using the phosphate method, the precipitate must be washed with 
dilu-fe ammonium nitrate solution and not with hot water, which 
has a slight solvent action on the precipitate. For the deter- 
mination of zinc in solutions containing alkali or magnesium salts, 
precipitation of the zinc with thiocyanate and pyridine followed by 
ignition to oxide gives satisfactory results. A. E. P. 

Gravimetric Determination of Zinc by Means of Cyan- 
amide- W. Mabokwald md H. Gebharpt (Z, amrg. Ohm-, 
1925, 147, 42 — 49). — ^To a neutral solution of zinc salt 1 — 2 g. of 
ammonium acetate are added for each 0*1 g. of zinc. Dilute 
ammonia is added until the precipitate formed redissolves and the 
solution is faintly alkaline. Excess of ammonia must be avoided. 
A considerable excess of cyanamide is now added and the precipitate 
of zinc cyanamide allowed to settle on the steam-bath, filtered, 
washed with very dilute ammonia, and finally ignited and weighed 
as zinc oxide. In presence of nickel, for each 0*1 g. of metal 0*5 — 1 
g. of ammonium thiocyanate or acetate is added and then an excess 
of cyanamide solution. Dilute ammonia is added dropwise until 
the solution just turns red litmus paper blue. The solution should 
have a green and not a blue colour. The zinc cyanamide precipitate 
is converted into oxide and weighed as such. Zinc can be deter- 
miaed in presence of magnesium by precipitation as cyanamide 
in presence of ammonium chloride and ammonia. 

Cadmium may be precipitated as cyanamide in presence of 
ammonium chloride and ammonia. The washed precipitate is 
<&solved in dilute hydrochloric acid and the solution evaporated 
lodryness. The residue is then evaporated to fuming with sulphuric 
add and weighed as sulphate. 

The cyanamide solution is prepared by treating a mixture of 
calcium cyanamide with twice its weight of water with carbon 
dioxide at 40—70® until no more gas is absorbed. The filtered 
solution B treated mth air to precipitate calcium hydrogen carbonate 
and again filtered. . If a solution of cyanamide free from any 
traces of impurity is desired, the solution is evaporated in a vacuum 
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with a little acetic acid. The residue is extracted with ether and 
pure cyanamide obtained after evaporating the ethereal solution 
to dr3m8ss. In presence of a little acetic acid, cyanamide solutions* 
undergo very small changes in concentration on long keeping. 

J. S. C. 

Determination of Very Small Quantities of Lead in Animal 
Tissues and the Ageing of Very , Dilute Solutions of Lead 
Nitrate. H. Beekhabdt {Z, aiial. Chem., 1925, 67, 97 — 105). — 
After destruction of the organic matter by any suitable process, 
the solution is treated with ammonium citrate and saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate is collected and dissolved in 
nitric acid and the solution is electrolysed at 2*8 — 3-2 volts for 1-5 — 2 
hrs., using a rotating platinum gauze anode on w'hich the lead is 
deposited as peroxide. The deposit is dissolved in 5% potassium 
iodide solution containing acetic acid, and ammonium acetate is 
added until the lead iodide dissolves. The liberated iodine is 
titrated wdth O-OOliy-thiosulphate. Very dilute solutions of lead 
nitrate appear to undergo hydrolysis on keeping, the lead content 
segregating tow^ards the bottom or top layers according as to 
whether the water used was boiled or not. In addition, there 
appears to be a considerable action on the glass involving the 
formation of a silicate of lead. A. E. P. 

Detection of Copper. G. Spacu (Z, anaL Chem., 1925, 67, 
31 — -32}. — The neutral solution is treats with a little ammonium 
thiocyanate and then with two drops of a 2% alcoholic tolidine 
solution. A flocculent precipitate of CuCi 4 HjgN 2 (CNS )2 having 
a Prussian-blue colour indicates the presence of copper. A similar 
precipitate is obtained by the use of potas§iuni iodide and alcoholic 
benzidine. The tolidine compound is readily soluble in alcohol, 
whilst the benzidine compound is only slightly soluble. 

A. E. Pr 

Standardisation of Titanous Chloride Solutions, and 
Potentiometric TitfSation of Copper. E. Ziotl and A. Eauch 
{Z, anorg. Chem,, 1925, 146, 281 — ^288). — ^Methods of standardising 
titanous chloride solutions, using the potentiometric method, have 
been investigated. The author recommends a standard copper 
sulphate solution for the purpose. The titration proceeds more 
smoothly, the potential reaching its equilibrium value more rapidly, 
than with potassium diohromate or ferric alum. The copper solu- 
tion must be free from iron. Its strength is accurately determined 
by electrolytic deposition. The titration by titanous chloride is 
carried out in the presence of 4rS% hydrochloric acid with com- 
plete exclusion of air. Several determinations can be carried out 
with one and the same solution by re-oxidising after reduction 
with a few drops of concentrated bromate or dichromate solution. 
The method can be applied to the determination of copper in 
the presence of mercury, lead, cadmium, zinc, and arsenic. 

■ 'A. B, 
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Separation of Copper and Merctiry. G. Spacxj {Z. aimh 
Chem., 1925, 67, 27 — 31). — ^The hot dilute solution of the chlorides 
of copper and mercury is treated with pyridine mrtil it becomes 
blue, then with eight to ten times the weight of the combined metals 
in ammonium thiocyanate. After cooling, the green fiocculent 
copper p 3 n:idine thiocyanate (cf . Spacu, A., 1923, ii, 40) is collected, 
washed with water contaming pyri din e and ammonium thiocyanate, 
and ignited very slowly to copper oxide for weighing. Mercury 
is r^overed from the ffltrate by acidifying with hydrochloric acid 
* and passing a stream of hydrogen sulphide. A, R. P. 

Direct Determination of Tervalent Iron in Silicates In- 
soluble in Acids. Use of the Method in Determining the 
Ratio of Ferric to Ferrous Iron after Decomposition of the 
h^eral unth Sulphuric and Hydrofluoric Acids. 0. Haokl 
{Z. ancd, CAem., 1925, 66, 401^ — 430). — ^Ferric iron may be deter- 
mined directly in silicates by dissolving the minerals in the minimum 
quantity of sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, and, after cooling, pouring the solution into a 
saturated solution of boric acid sufficient to combine with all the 
hydrofluoric acid; the liquid is then titrated with O-l-W'-titanous 
chloride solution using potassium thiocyanate as indicator. The 
results agree closely with those obtained by the inctoect method 
(determination of total and ferrous iron and calculation of the 
ferric iron by difference), but are always 2 mg. too high due to 
d%ht oxidation during decomposition of the mineral. The process 
is useful in determining the ratio of ferric to ferrous iron in substances 
containing organic matter which would interfere in the permanganate 
titration. [Cf. R., 1925, 711.] A. K P. 

Application of Liquid Amalgams to Volumetric Analysis. 
I, Determination of Molybdenum, Titanium,^ and Iron. 
T. Nakazoito [8ci. Bep. Tdhoku Imp. l[Jniv., 1925, 14, 109—117). 
—See A., 1921, ii, 596. 

£lectro-anal 3 rtical Pi^ipitation of Antimony. A. 
SoHiiEiCHER and L. Toxtssaint {Ohem.-Ztg., 1925, 49, 645 — 
646) . — Complete precipitation of antimony in an adherent and 
dense form may be obtained from a chloride solution to which 
tartaric acid and hydra25me sulphate have been added if the tem- 
perature is maintained at 60° and the voltage at 0-6 volt through- 
out the electrolysis, and a small amount of ammonium persulphate 
303 ^ded toward the end of the analysis. [Cf. JB., 1925, 740.] 

A. R. P. 

Potentiometric Titration of Bismuth in Presence of Other 
Metals* E. Ziktl and A. Rauob: (Z, anorg. Chem., 1925, 146, 
^1—298).— The method previously describe for the potentio- 
metrie iStcation of bismuth with titanous chloride (this vol, ii, 442) 
can be used for the determination of bismuth in the presence of 
other met^s. Ferric iron is fimt reduced to ferrous, then (he 
bismuth is prec^itp.ted.^ T^ made slightly acid with 

hydrochloric acid (in acetic acid solution the method fails^ and is 
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titrated hot. The beginning and the end of the reduction of the 
bismuth salt are shown by a well-marked fall in potential. The 
presence of a small quantity of an iron salt simplifies the titration 
of bismuth, obviating the necessity of first boiling out the air 
from th^ solution. jSismuth can be determined also in presence 
of lead (in a solution acidified by hydrochloric or acetic acid), tin 
(only in acetic acid solution), cadmium (in dilute hydrochloric acid 
solution), and arsenic (as arsenic acid in hydrochloric acid solution), 
but not in the presence of antimony. A. B. M. 

Precipitation of Bismuth Sulphide from Acid Medium. 

S. Raiuaohandban {Chem. News, 1925, 131, 135). — Precipitation 
of bismuth sulphide from hydrochloric acid solutions by hydrogen 
sulphide begins to take place when the proportion of concentrated 
acid to water is 1 : 3 and is complete when the ratio is 1 : 5. Con- 
versely, precipitated bismuth sulphide is completely soluble at 30° 
in 1 : 3 hydrochloric acid. A. E. P. 

Potentiometiic Titration of Gold. E. Zintl and A. Rauch 
(Z. anorg. Chem,, 1925, 147, 256 — ^261). — Solutions of gold, free 
from nitric acid, after first being boiled in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide for 10 mins, to expel dSsolved air, followed by addition of 
a drop of bromate solution, are titrated potentiometrically with 
titanous chloride. The first fall, of potential corresponds with the 
complete reduction of bromate and the commencement of the 
An*’* — > Au reduction. The solutions should contain 4 — -10% of 
hydrochloric acid. In this way, gold can be determined in presence 
of mercury, tin, lead, and copper. In the case of copper, both 
metals may be determined in one operation. In presence of iron, 
a considerable amount of phosphoric acid should be added. 

J. S. C. 

Separation of Palladium from Platinum. P. E[bauss and 
H. Dbnekb (Z. anal. Chem., 1925, 67, 86—96). — ^A review of the 
methods of separating palladium from platinum by precipita- 
tion with a-nitroso-P-naphthol, acetylene, a-dlmethylglyoxime, 
and mercuric cyanide shows that all these methods yield bulky 
precipitates which retain small quantities of platinum when the 
proportion of palladium present is high. The foEowing method is 
recommended: the chloride solution is evaporated to dryness 
with a slight excess of ammonium chloride, the residue is dissolved 
in water, and the solution saturated with ammonium chloride. 
The precipitated ammonium chloroplatinate is collected, washed 
with saturated ammonium chloride solution, and dissolved in hot 
water. The platinum in this solution and the palladium in the 
filtrate are each precipitated by boiling with sodium formate. 

A. R. P, 

“Hochst Test” for the Determination of Anthracene- 
E. H. RhoMs, M. L. N'iohols, and C. W. Morse {Ind. Eng. Chemi, 
1925, 17, 839—842). — ^The Hochst test {Z. anal. Chem., 1877, ISj 

VOL. csxvni. ii. 36 
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61) tas been critically investigated. Loss may arise if an excess 
of chromic acid is present (as happens with rich samples of crude 
anthracene) because anthraquinone itself is oxidised by the hot 
chromic-acetic acid mixture. Very little loss takes place in the 
precipitation of the acetic acid solution by dilution, the separation 
being almost quantitative, and no loss by sulphonation occurs in 
the purification by solution in fuming sulphuric acid. In drying 
the anthraquinone a slight loss by volatilisation may occur. Filter- 
ing loss is prevented by using hardened filter paj3er in a Gooch 
crucible and is eliminated in the second filtration by using an asbestos 
mat, from which the anthraquinone is directly sublimed, preferably 
in a special oven at 350°. At that temperature sublimation is 
complete in 4 hr. Eevised directions are given, [Of. J5., 1925, 838,] 

W. A. S. 

Determination of Methyl and Ethyl Alcohol. J. Wimmbr 
{Z. uTigew, Chem., 1925, 38, 721 — ^723). — ^Methyl and ethyh alcohol 
in aqueous solutions, the former also in the presence of acetone 
or formaldehyde, are determined by esterif 3 dng with a large excess 
of formic acid, with a small quantity of sulphuric acid as catalyst, 
and removing the ester as fast as formed by fractional distillation. 
The ester is distilled into sodium hydroxide, whereby it is quantit- 
atively saponified, the last traces of ester being swept out of the 
apparatus with nitrogen, and the unchanged alkali is titrated, 
"S^en formaldehyde is present, the sodium hydroxide should be 
cooled with ice. W. T. K. B. 

(3olour Reaction of fert. -Amyl Alcohol. L, Ekkebt {Fharm. 
ZentT,^ 1925, 66, 599). — A strong alcoholic solution (0-5 c.c.) of 
fcrg.-amyl alcohol is mixed with 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and strong tartaric acid solution is added, A rose-red colour 
appears first in the surface of contact and then throughout the 
supernatant layer. Guaiacol, resorcinol, or potassium guaiacol- 
sulphonate can replace the tartaric acid, but the last named gives 
the most rapid reaction, A definite coloration is obtained with 
3 mg. of fersf.-amyl alcohol. R. B. 

Comparison of the Folarimeier and Copper Reduction 
Values of Dextrose Solutions. H. L. White (Amer. J. Physiol.^ 
1924, 68, 116), — ^In the presence of Odlf-phosphate solution, 
neither the copper value nor the polarimeter value of dextrose 
solution is changed in the presence of insulin and liver extract. 
CJonsistently lower figures are, however, obtained with the polari- 
metep than by copper reduction. A. A. E. 

Influence of Nitrogenous Substances on Dextrose Deter- 
minations. L. RosEOTHAiiEB {Phwm. Zentr,, 1925, 66, 517 — 
520). ^Determinations of dextrose by six well-known methods, 
involving reduction of copper solutions or of iodine, have been 
made in prince of sinall quantities of added ammonium chloride, 
aspamgine, glycine, carbamide, uric acid, peptone, or urine, and 
the influence of the added substances is shown in tabular form. 
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Urine causes large errors in all cases and uric acid in most. The 
Bupp-Lehmann and Willstatter-Auerbach methods are in general 
least affected. G. M. B. 

Analysis of Acetic Anhydride. W. S. Oalcott, F. L. English, 
and O. C. Wilbtjb {Irid. Eng, Ghem.t 1925, 17, 942 — 944). — Orton's 
method of determining small amounts of acetic anhydride in 
glacial acetic acid (T., 1911, 99, 1181) has been adapted to the 
determination of acetic anhydride by acetylation of 2 : 4-dichloro- 
aniline in glacial acetic acid. The 2 : 4-dichioroacetaniiide is 
separated from the excess of dichloroaniline by extraction and 
washing with 10% hydrochloric acid and is hydrolysed by refluxmg 
with 19% hydrochloric acid, and the resulting 2 : 4-dichioroaniline 
titrated with O-liV'-sodium nitrite solution. The dichloroacet- 
anilide does hot interfere, however, if the temperature is kept 
below 26® and the titration completed within 1 hr. of the time 
of dilution of the acetylated mass. [Cf. jB., 1925, ^ ^ 

Colour Reaction for Lactic Acid. L. Ekkert {Pharm, Zentr,^ 
1925, 66, 552 — ^553). — ^If a dilute solution of lactic acid is poured 
on to a 1% solution of pyrocatechol in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, a blood-red coloration is produced at the surface of contact 
of the liquids. Alternatively, the dilute lactic acid solution, mixed 
with sulphuric acid, may be poured on to a 1 % aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of pyrocatechol. The coloration is visible with 0*02% 
solutions of lactic acid. Resorcinol, quinol, and a-naphthol yield 
with lactic acid only greenish-yellow colorations. W. T. K. B. 

Detection of Small Quantities of Lactic Acid in Fruit 
[Tomato] Juice as Calcium Lactate. A. BobntbIgbr {Z, 
anal. Chem., 1925, 66, 430 — 460).— The detection of lactic acid in 
fruit juices containing citj^c, malic, and succinic acids is based 
on the solubility of calcium lactate in 75% alcohol and the insolu- 
bility of the calcium salts of the other acids in this solvent. After 
dilution of the alcoholic extract with water so that the alcohol 
content, is about 93 vol.-%, addition of an equal volume of ether 
precipitates the calciiim lactate as a S3n:up which crystallises in 
small bunches of needles after keeping for some hours. The fruit 
juice is treated with calcium chloride and milk of lime until slightly 
alkaline, evaporated to a syrupy consistency, and extracted with 
95% alcohol, the extract being evaporated to dryness and the 
residue extracted with 93 vol.-% alcohol ; the clear filtrate is then 
treated with ether as above. An alternative method consists in 
shaking the acidified juice with several small portions of ether, 
evaporating the ether extracts to dryness, and continuing the 
process as in the first method after neutralisation with calcium 
hydroxide. [Cf. B., 1925, 734,] A. R. P, 

Oxidimetric Determination of Tartaric Acid and Othei? 
Organic Substances. K. Tattfel and C. Wagner (Z. anal. 
Chem., 1925, 67, 16 — ^20). — ^Tartaric acid, sucrose, p-naphthol, 

36—2 
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jsalicylic acid, and phthalic acid may be determined by heating the 
substance with twice the theoretical quantity of potassium 
dichromate and a large excess of 85% sulphuric acid for 15 mins, 
on the water-bath. After cooling and diluting the solution the 
excess of dichromate is determined iodometrically. A. R. P. 

Precipitation of Oxalic Acid with Basic Bismuth Nitrate 
in Qualitative Analysis. A. Kbschab (Z, anal, Chem,, 1925, 
67, 81 — 86). — Oxalic acid may be removed from the solution 
before precipitation of the group HI metals by boiling the liquid 
with nitric acid until the bidk of the hydrochloric acid is expelled, 
adding basic bismuth nitrate and boiling for some time. Iron 
must be reduced to the ferrous condition and a little phosphoric 
acid added if chromium is present. The procedure is the same as 
that used for the separation of phosphoric acid (cf. Keshan, this 
vol., ii, 328). A. R. P. 

Tests for Ethyl Phthalate. H. Leffmabh and M. Tbumper 
{Amer. J. Pharm,, 1926, 97, 507 — ^510). — ^The conditiom suitable 
for the detection of small quantities of ethyl phthalate in alcohols 
by condensation with phenol or resorcinol are discussed. 

S. I. L. 

Detection of Ethyl Phthalate. S. Levixsoit {Ind, Eng, 
Chem,^ 1925, 17, 929). — ^Bthyl phthalate, phthalio acid, or its salts 
may be detected by adding dry boric acid to the nearly evaporated 
sample and resorcinol to the dry residue. After further heating 
the mass is dissolved in water, and on rendering alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide a fluorescence indicates a positive reaction. 
fCf. 1925, 821.] D. G. H. 

Detection of Ethyl Phthalate in Essential Oils. H. Thoms 
(Apoth,-Ztg., 1925, 196; from Chem. Zentr,, 1925, i, 2476).— 

An adulteration of 10% of ethyl phthalate may be detected ip. 
certain essential oils as follows. The oil is evaporated to dryness 
on a water-bath with ethyl alcohol and sodium hydroxide solution. 
If a resinous residue is obtained, this is extracted with water and 
the aqueous extract evaporated to dr 3 mess. The residue is treated 
with cold sulphuric acid and resorcinol and heated at 80 — 85°. 
Some of this mixture is then added to ammonia solution. Freedom 
from ethyl phthalate is shown by the absence of any greenish- 
yellow fluorescence after 15 mins. Certain phenols such as eugenol 
interfere with the test since they also 3 rield fluorescent condensation 
p3X>duots with resorcinol, G. W. R. 

WiiiKler’s Bromine Method of Determining the Iodine 
Value of Fats. K. Scheffleb {Pham, Zentr., 1925, 66, 
533—538). — Winkler's bromine method of determining the iodine 
value of fats and oils gives equally good results as the Hubl 
iodine method in a much shorter time if the work is carried out 
in a flask dr bottle of brown glass and the iodine value does not 
exceed 120. The results with fats having a higher value than 
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this do not agree very well with those obtained by the iodine method. 
The determination is carried out by shaking a solution of the fat 
in carbon tetrachloride with potassium bromide and bromate and 
a little hydrochloric acid ; after 15 to 20 mins, for fats having an 
iodine vflue below 100, or 40 to 60 mins, for fats with a higher 
value, an excess of standard arsenite solution is added and the 
excess is determined by titration with potassium bromate. [Cf. 
B., 1925, 728.] A. E. P. 

Preparation of Bromine-Acetic Acid Solution for Deter- 
mination of Iodine-Bromine Number [of Fats and Oils]. 
L. W. Winkler {Fharm, Zentr., 1925, 66, 581 — 583 ; oi, ibid,, 
571). — Commercial glacial acetic acid is distilled, rejecting the 
first and last fractions; the distillate is adjusted by addition of 
water to 96 — 97% strength, 0^3% by volume of bromine added, 
and the product distilled after one day. Further bromine is added, 
the solution standardised against castor oil, and adjusted to 0-lN, 

S. I. L. 

Determination of Formaldehyde. G. Eomeo {AnriaU Chim. 
AppL, 1925, 15, 300 — 304). — ^With potassium hydrogen sulphite, 
especially in presence of the normal sulphite, formaldehyde reacts 
readily with formation of the neutral sulphonate, OH'CHg'SOgK. 
The excess of the hydrogen sulphite may be determined by titration 
with standard alkali hydroxide free from carbonate. [Cf. E., 
Oct. SOth.] , T. H. P. 

Determination of Camphor in Plants, and Industrial and 
Pharmaceutical Products. 6. Gobi {Anmli Chim, Appl., 
1925, 15, 283 — 300). — Gi^oli’s method for the determination of 
camphor in plants, based on extraction of the distillate with ether 
and removal of the essential oil by means of filter-cloth and filter- 
paper, is tedious and results in considerable loss of camphor. Better 
results are obtained by using carbon tetrachloride in place of ether, 
and by eliminating the oil of camphor by oxidation with perman- 
ganate. Details of the procedure are given for plants, celluloid, 
spirit of camphor, camphorated oil, etc. [Cf., B., Oct. 30th.] 

T. H. P. 

lodometric Determination of Cyanogen Compounds. E. 
Lano {Z, anaL Chem,, 1925, 67, 1 — 15). — Cyanide, or thiocyanate 
may be determined in a solution by addition of bromine and phos- 
phoric or acetic acid followed by removal of the excess of bromine 
with ferrous ammonium sulphate or hydrazine sulphate, addition 
of potassium iodide, and titration of the liberated iodine with thio- 
sulphate (cf. Schulek, A,, 1923, ii, 591). When both cyanide and 
thiocyanate are present together the sum is obtained by the above 
process ; in a second portion the cyanide is destroyed by the addition 
of formaldehyde and sodium or ammonium hydroxides and the 
thiocyanate is determined as above. In the presence of mercury 
salts, sufficient formaldehyde must be added to reduce the mercury 
to’ metal and sufficient bromine to effect its solution. If the solution 
contains also ferrocyanide, zinc sulphate is added before carry^ 
out the foregoing operations and the ferrocyanide is determined 
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in a third portion by oxidation with permanganate in hydrochloric 
acid solution followed by destruction of the excess of permanganate 
with a little sodium nitrite and carbamide and titration of the 
iodme liberated by the ferricyanide on addition of potassium 
iodide. Details are given of the procedures employed in deter- 
mining the above acids and the halogen acids in admixture. 

A. R. P. 

Determination of Cyanides and the Use of Benzene as an 
Indicator in lodometiy- N. Kan6 (8cL Rep. TShoJcu Imp. 
UmV., 1925, 14, 101 — 107).— In the iodometrio determination of 
cyanides a mixture of equal volumes of dilute solutions of boric 
acid and borax may be used for acidifying the solution before 
titration or by adding a solution of carbonic acid obtained by 
mixing the stoicheiometrical quantities of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution and dilute hydrochloric acid ; in either case 
benzene is a better indicator than starch, as it has no action on the 
cyanogen iodide formed in the titration. More exact obs^vations 
of the end point in the iodpmetric determination of chromates may 
also be made if the starch indicator is replaced by benzene. Perri- 
cyanides may be determined iodometrically by the addition of 
pota^ium iodide followed by zinc sulphate to remove the ferro- 
cyanide ions and subsequent titration of the iodine with thio- 
sulphate, using benzene as indicator. A. R. P. 

' A' ' 

Determixiatioii of AUantoin In Presence of Uric Acid; 

and Amino-acids. E. Lahopeldt and J. Holmsen 
{Biochem. J., 1925, 19, 715 — 1 16).— 3h the determination of allantom 
by precipitation with mercuric acetate, figures are obtained for 
the amount of allantoin in aqueous solution not more than 10% 
below^ the real amount. In presence of amino-acids in small 
quantities, and of creatinine and uric acid in quantities such as 
are present in normal urine, figures for allantom obtained by the 
above method are higher and approximate to the real amount of 
aUantoin. This is most probably due to the precipitation of other 
nitrogenous constituents. When amino-acids are present in larger 
amounts {0-2%), the figures for allantoin are too high. S. S. 2. 

Reactions of Some Opium Alkaloids. L. David (Pham. 
Zig^y 1925, 70, 969—972). — ^The substance is dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid to which has been added a little magnol ” 
j^wder (commercial basic magnesium hypochlorite) and the solu- 
tion carefully poured on to the surface of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The various colour changes observed for thirteen opium 
aJ^loids are tabulated, the colours being described by comparison 
with those of synthetic dyes of specified commercial origin. 

G.M.B. 

Identification of Secale Comutum Preparations. [Detec- 
tion of Ex^otimne]. W. P. H. vak den Driessbn Mareexjw 
(Pkarm., WeeMhdy 1925, 62, 789 — ^793). — ^The various methods of 
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identifying ergotinine by means of colour reactions are recapitul- 
ated. A more delicate test is the addition of an ethereal solution 
to 50% nitric acid, an intense blue ring developing at the surface 
of separation, and remaining for two days. The ether plays a 
part in the reaction, since only a faint yellow-brown colour appears 
if light petroleum be used. The reaction is attributed to the 
presence of nitrous acid. S. I. L. 

Determination of Morphine by Conductometric Titration 
with Silicotungstic Acid. F.-E. Ratteich Sas {Anal, Ms. Quim., 
1925, 23, 277 — ^289). — ^Morphine in tincture of opium may be 
titrated with silicotungstic acid by a conductometric method. 
Narcotine and codeine may be similarly determined. Mixtures of 
these alkaloids give curves showing points of inflexion corresponding 
with successive precipitation of the alkaloids. G. W. R. 

Physico-chemical Studies on Proteins. II. Alkali 
Binding. Comparison of the Electrometric Titration of 
Proteins and of Phosphoric Acid with Sodium and Calcium 
Hydroxides. W. P. Hoffman and R. A. Gortner (J. PhysicaZ 
Chem., 1925, 29, 769—781). — ^The electrometric titration of phos- 
phoric acid by sodium and by calcium hydroxides (cf . Wendt and 
Clarke, A., 1924, ii, 417) shows that ^calcium phosphate and 
tricalcium phosphate are formed at the same hydrogen-ion con- 
centration as is disodium phosphate, in spite of the much smaller 
tertiary ionisation constant of phosphoric acid. It is supposed 
that dicalcium phosphate consists of 2 mols. of phosphoric acid, 
one of which has all its hydrogen atoms replaced by calcium, 
whilst the other has its secondary and tertiary hydrogen atoms 
free. The presence of a secondary hydrogen atom in dicalcium 
phosphate is also indicated by its reaction with sodium hydroxide 
at Pk *7-5. If the tertiary hydrogen atoms only of phosphoric 
acid were present, no combination- would have occuired ^low 
Ph 12*0. The stability of tricalcium phosphate in relatively acid 
solutions and its bearing on phydological and biochemical problems 
are discussed. 

Sodium and calcium hydroxides behave siimlarly towards the 
proteins, casein, durumin, teozein, and fibrin, which have been 
titrated electrometrically with these alkalis over the ps range 
4*7 to 1 1 *0 and titrated back with hydrochloric acid. The titration 
curves of casein and fibrin show binding of alkali at pa 5*5 and 
that of duruniia at pn 11*0, and are similar to the titration curves 
of weak acids. F. G. S. 

Quantitative Colour Test for the Giignard Reagent. H. 
Gilman and F. SoHunzB (J. Cbem. Soo.^ 1925, 47, 2002— 
2005).— The solution to be tested (0*5—1 c.c.) is treated with an 
equal volume of a 1% solution of Michler’s ketone in dry benzene. 
Water (1 c.c.) is then added slowly with agitation, and finally; 
several drops of a 0*2% solution of iodine in glacial acetic acid. 
The presence of Grignard reagent is indicated by the development 
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of a characteristic greenish-blue colour. Positive results were 
obtained for 25 Grignard reagents examined. Calcium and barium 
phenyl iodides, and sodium ethyl and sodium i)-tolyl, also gave 
colorations. No coloration was given by compounds in which 
the magnesium atom was attached to any element other than 
carbon. Zinc ethyl iodide, zinc diethyl, mercury diethyl, mercury 
di-j)-tolyl, mercuric ^-tolyl iodide, and lead tetraethyl also gave 
negative results, as well as normal and basic halides of magnesium. 
Magnesium ethyl bromide gave a positive test in 0-037if solution, 
whSst magnesium phenyl bromide gave a stroi^ colorationi in 
0-02 Jf solution. Metallic magnesium may give rise to ahlucjor 
purple colour on the addition of acetic acid in the test, and should 
be removed by prior filtration. P. G. W. 

New Principle for Testing Organotherapeutic Powders. 
Javtujer, H. AIiLATRE, and pfcLS.] M. Groo (J. Pham, Chim,, 
1926, [viii], 1, 613 — ^525).— Ihied materials from horse, pig, ox, 
calf, and sheep contain total lipoids : nervous tissue, 49 — 80% 
or more; suprarenal gland, liver, pancreas, and testicle, 25 — 40% ; 
and lung, heart, kidney, muscle, spleen j thyroid, and ovary, less 
than 26%; total phosphorus: thymus, nervous tissue, pancreas, 
suprarenal gland, and testicle, 1-3—2% or more; spleen, kidney, 
liver, and lung, 1—1*3%; and heart, ovary, muscle, and thyroid, 
less than 1%; lipoid phosphorus: nervous tissue, pituitary, 
and suprarenal glands, 0-6 — 14%; testicle, liver, pancreas, lung, 
heart, kidney, and ovary, 0*35^-6%; and placenta, spleen, 
thymus, thyroid, breast, and muscle, less than 0-35% ; nucleic 
phosphorus: thymus gland, more than 1%; pancreas, spleen, 
placenta, lung, and testicle, 0-3 — 0-6%; prostate, liver, kidney, 
and ovary, 0*1 — 0*3%; and nervous tissue, heart, and muscle, 
less than 0*1%. Tables are also given of the percentage of total 
phosphorus which is lipoid : nervous tissue, 60—90% ; pituitary, 
testicle, kidney, liver, heart, lung, supmrenal gland, and ovary, 
36—55%; and pancreas, muscle, and spleen, 10—25%; the 
percentage of total phosphorus which is nucleic : calf thymus, 
60%; pituitary, pancreas, spleen, thyroid, gastric mucous mem- 
brane, bpast, placenta, ovary, lung, and prostate, 20 — 40%; 
testicle, liver, and kidney, 10 — ^20% ; nervous and muscular tissue, 
less than 10%, The figures differ so much from organ to organ 
as to be indexes to their respective organs, and this method may 
therefore be used for the characterisation and testing of organo- 
tberapeutic powders. B. T. 
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Structure in the Secondary Hydrogen Spectrum. Ill, 
0, W. Richaudson {Proc. Soc,, 1925, A, 109, 239 — 266; of. 
this yoL, ii, 909). — ^In a previous paper (cf. this vol., ii, 11), it has 
been shown that many of the lines of the secondary hydrogen 
spectrum which are weakened in electron discharges can be arranged 
in series. Begularities have now been found among the lines not 
selectively affected by the discharge; 132 additional lines have 
been classified. Up to the present, 20 combinations have been 
found, leading to 40 sets of term numbers, of which 22 are of half- 
quantum type. The changes of intensity in the spectrum produced 
by varying the temperature (from liquid air to the ordinary tem- 
peratures) are discussed, and it is held that they cannot decide 
between the translational and rotational origin of the lines, a 
point which is still under discussion. S. B. 

Spark Spectrum of Iiithium. S. Webnee {Nature, 1925, 
116, 574). — ^With an apparatus including a very intense source 
of light, and so arranged that fluorite windows are not intro- 
duced in the path of light, the classification of the spectrum 
denoted by Schiiler as the doublet system of the Li II spectrum 
has been extended, and the conclusions already reached (this vol., 
ii, 165) have been confirmed. A. A. E. 

Structure of the Red Lithium Line 6708 A. J. B. Gbeen 
(J. Opt, Roc. Amer,, 1926, 11, 213—216). — ^Light from the negative 
electrode of a vacuum arc was focussed on the slit of a spectro- 
meter and a Lummer plate placed between the collimator and 
prism. The Lummer pattern was found to be that of a simple 
doublet for low vapour densities. Changes in appearance with 
increased vapour density are ascribed to self-reversal. With in- 
creased current, a wide quadruplet pattern is formed which is 
attributed to Stark effects due to interatomic fields. E. B, L. 

Series Spectra of Two-valency-electron Atoms of Boron 
(BII) and Carbon (CIII)- 1. S. Bowek and R. A* Mjlukan 
{Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 310 — ^318). — ^Thirteen lines additional 
to the pp' group of B II have been identified, and the identification 
has been completed of all the known boron lines of appreciable 
intensity; the classification into series of all the lines due to B II 
and B III is also completed. Term values assigned to the series 
lines for B II are tabtdated. For C III, eight Hues additional to 
the pp* group are recorded, and term values assigned. The pro- 
gression of frequency separations and of screening constants for 
regular doublets from lithium to oxygen for 1 to 6 valency electrons 
is also tabulated, A. A. E. 

Spectra of Silicon and Aluminium. W. C. McQtjaeeos 
{Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 819 — 821). — ^The spectra of the under.* 
water spark and arc between electrodes of an alloy of 23% siliocni 

VOL. cxxvin. ii . 37 
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and 77% aluminium have been observed. In addition to the 
known ^umirdum absorption lines, the under- water spark showed 
those of the silicon multiplet 2507—2529 and the first member of 
the silicon shaxp series 2882. Attempts to photograph the silicon 
multiplet 1977 — 1988 gave only a continuous spectrum over that 
region. The under-water arc gave no silicon absorptions, but 
twelve aluminium absorptions in addition to those observed in 
the spark. A. B. M. 

Arc Spectrum of Phosphorus. N. K. Sun {Nature^ 1925, 
116 , 542). — Series relations arising from Saltmarsh’s observations 
(A., 1924, ii, 436) are pointed out. A. A. E. 

JEp Lines in the X-Ray Emission Spectra of Phosphorus 
and Potassium. O. Ltj^tdquist {Z, Physih, 1925, 33 , 901 — 
915). — The line of phosphorus is dependent on the state of 

chemical combination of the element and also on the material of 
which the anticathode is composed. The chemical combination 
of the potassium does not affect the wave-length of its Ap line. 

E. B, L. 

Spectrum of Potassium at Low Voltages. E. H. Newman 
(PM. Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50 , 796 — 803; cf. this vol., ii, 723). — 
The radiation emitt^ by potassium vapour when bombarded by 
electrons depends on the energy of the electrons. Potassium 
vapour in a suitable discharge tube was bombarded by electrons 
wMch had been accelerated through a measured potential differ- 
ence, and the radiation produced with gradually increasing P.P. 
was examined spectroscopically. The first doublet of the principal 
series appeared at 1-9 volts, and then other lines in the order corre- 
sponding with the energy levels oalcxilated from the applied voltage. 

A. B. M. 

Structure of the Nickel Spectrum. II. K. Bechert {Ann, 
Physik, 1925, [iv], 77 , 537 — 559 ; cf . this voL, ii, 913) —The previous 
analysis is extended so that, in all, the intensities and combinations 
of ^8 lines are tabulated. Two quintuplet and three triplet 
systems are described, the combinations being, respectively, 

9iyv 9ifii Several intercombinations of the singlet- 

triplet, smglet^[uintuplet, and triplet-quintuplet types are recog- 
nise. Many of the latter type occur with lines of the high-tem- 
perature class, the quintuplet term combioing with /i, 

fxa> Jsj and g^. Of the singlet-quintuplet type, which usually is 
weak, the most easily excited is the combination. A com- 
parison of the suggested energy levels of the iron, nickel, and 
cobfidt atoms emphasises the spectroscopic regularities shown by 
this^ triad. Heisenberg’s selection rule applies successfully to the 
intercombmations in the nickel spectrum. E. 6. T. 

Aualy^ ol Arc Spectrum of Copper. A. G. Shenstone 
(NoiHfc, 1925* 146, 4S7}.— The cpp^ is even more 

com^x Ifcan wap A,bout 125 lines are 

accounted for by the new terms, which can be divided into two 
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sets, (a) all positive and combining with one or both of the known 
abnormally high i^-terms, (b) negative, each combining with three 
or more of the first positive set. An explanation of the abnormally 
large inverted d-terms, due to Turner, is given. A. A. E. 

Experimental Determination of the Relative Intensities 
of Some of the Molybdenum and Copper K Lines and the 
Tungsten L Lines. S. K. Allisoit and A. H. Abmstbokg {Proc. 
Nat Acad. Sci.^ 1925, 11, 563 — ^566). — ^By means of an ionisation 
method, the relative intensities of the strong L lines of tungsten, 
the K lines of molybdenum, some of the K lines of copper, and 
the weaker L lines of tungsten have been evaluated. The numbers 
are considered in relation to the extension to X-ray spectra by 
Sommerfeld and by Coster and Goudsmit of Burger and Dorgelo’s 
rules (Z. Physik, 1924, 23, 258) for relative intensities in the optical 
region. J, S. C. 

Arc Spectrum of Palladium, its Zeeman EfiEect, and Spectral 
Type. C. S. Beals (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 369—384). — 
New observations have been made on the Zeeman effects in the 
palladium spectrmh. Most of the Zeeman resolutions show marked 
dissymetries. The results have been used in analysing the spectrum, 
and it has been found that the arc lines consist of singlets, triplets, 
and intercombinations between singlet and triplet terms. The 
discovery of odd multiplicities in this spectrum suggests a rearrange- 
ment of the eighth group of the periodic table into three sub-groups 
corresponding with the three vertical columns. S. B. 

Fine StructiUTe, Absorption, and Zeeman Effect of the 
2536 Mercury Line. R. W. Wood (Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 

. 761 — ^774).— The fine structure of the 2536 mercury line has been 
studied by using two crossed Lummer-Gehrke plates of quartz. 
A magnetic field was used to press the discharge in the mercury 
arc against the wall of the lamp and so prevent reversal of the 
components of the line. The technique of the method is fully 
d^ribed. The line has five components of very nearly equal 
intensity, the separations being 0-014, 0-010, 0-011, and 0*011 A., 
respectively. The apparent structure of seven elements observed 
by Nagaoka is shown to be due to absorption by the column of 
imexcited vapour in the type of lamp he used. The absorption 
of the light by mercury vapour is abnormally increased by the 
presence of nitrogen. Some qualitative observations on the Zeeman 
effect of the 2536 line were made. The interference dots were 
widened by the application of a sufficiently strong magnetic field, 
but only in one case were they split into distinct components. 

A.B.M. 

Optical Excitation of tiie Mercury Spectrum, with Con- 
trolled Orbital Transfers of Electrons. R. W. Wood (Phil. 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 774 — ^796; cf. this voL, ii, 3). — The spectrum 
emitted by mercury vapour when excited by the radiation from a 
mercury arc has been studied with the view of testing Bohr’s 
theory of the absorption and emission of light by metallic vapours^ 

37—2 
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A water-cooled quartz-mercury arc of the vertical type with txmgsten 
anode was mounted close to a vertical quartz tube containing 
mercury vapour in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature. A 
magnetic field was used to deflect the discharge in the arc against 
the wall of the tube and so prevent reversal of the lines by absorption 
(cf. preceding abstract). The light emitted by the vapour was 
examined by a quartz spectrograph. By the use of suitable filters 
between the tubes, the vapour can be illuminated wdth two or 
more monochromatic mercury radiations. The lines emitted by 
the excited vapour are shown to conform with the possible orbital 
transfers of electrons on Bohr’s theory. The effect of introducing 
nitrogen and other gases into the resonance tube is remarkable, 
certain frequencies being strongly enhanced and others decreased 
in intensity. Yet others appear which cannot be accounted for 
by the orbital transfers previously considered, but are due apparently 
to intermediate excitation of the nitrogen. A. B. M. 

Screening-doublets of the Bowen-Millikan Ultra-violet 
Spectra. A. Unsold {Z. Physik^ 1925, 33, 843 — 848). — ^A 
formula is obtained relating separation between the doublets 
and the efieetive charge of the core of the atom which is in satis- 
factory agreement with experiment, E. B. L. 

Multiple Electron Transitions and Primed Spectral Terms. 
A. E. EiUaek: (J. Opt Soc. Amer.^ 1925, 11, 199 — ^211). — ^Low- 
voltage arcs were produced in heated silica tubes containing metallic 
magnesium and cadmium. The stronger lines of Mg+ appeared 
at the expected potential above the ionisation potential of the 
metal. A single electron impinging on an atom can, therefore, 
ionise the atom and simultaneously raise another electron to a 
higher orbit. Photographs of the space between the grid and 
anode showed the lines Mg pp* (2776—2783 A.), which are pro- 
duced by the Jump of two electrons as the result of a single impact. 
In cadmium, the similar group appears at its quantum voltage, 
but is too faint to be detected unless the current density is in- 
creased beyond the point which excludes the possibility of excitation 
by successive impacts. A number of new lines of cadmium were 
found, belonging to the singlet and triplet subordinate series. 
The cadmium lines were found to appear at the voltage to be 
expected. E. B. L. 

Intensities of Zeeman Components of Multiplets. W. C. 
VAN Geel {Z, Physih, 1925, 33, 836 — 842). — ^Hohl^s theory of the 
intensities was found to be in satisfactory agreement with experi- 
mental results for manganese (octuplets) and chromium (septuplets 
and quintuplete). E, B. L. 

IHamagnetism and the Anomalous Zeeman ESect. P. 
Tabsjahovski \Z, Phydk, 1925, 34, 216—226). — ^Anomalous Zeeman 
is presumed to be cau^ by anomalous precession of the 
etetrcm cubits and, as diamagnetism is a phenomenon the explan- 
ation Of whScii involve precession of the orbits, a relationship may 
be expected to exist between the magnetic properties and the 
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anomalous Zeeman effect. A formula is obtained and applied to 
the oases of helium, lithium, sodium, potassium, and caesium. 

E. B. L. 

Electrically Exploded Wires. S. Smith {Astrophys. J., 1925, 
61, 186 — ^203). — ^By the use of a rotating mirror spectrograph, the 
order of appearance of lines in the spectra of exploded wires of 
various elements can be recorded photographically. Data are 
tabulated for lines between 3000 and 5000 A. in the spectra of 
lead, tin, aluminium, copper, cadmium, and magnesium. Values 
representing the relative resistances of the vapours of copper, 
silver, gold, nickel, tungsten, zinc, aluminium, lead, tin, lithium, 
and iron are also given. In the case of certain elements, small 
areas of the surface of the vapour produced by the explosion were 
very opaque for wave-lengths in the region studied ; the phenomenon 
is possibly due to anomalous dispersion. A. A. E. 

Persistence of the Radiation excited in Mercury Vapour. 
L. J. Hayner [Physical Rev,^ 1925, [ii], 26, 364 — 375). — ^The 
decay of radiation excited in a quairtz cell containing mercury 
vapour at 40 — 100° by an intermittent mercury arc is shown by 
a photographic method to be exponential, and independent of 
the vapotir pressure within the limits investigated. No persistence 
is observed if the cell does not contain liquid mercury, or if the 
cell is sealed off; thus the presence of fresh distilling mercury 
appears necessary, as well as the absence of air or water vapour 
which might be introduced during sealing. A. A. E. 

Ionisation of Hydrogen Chloride by Electron Impacts. 
E. E. Barker and O. S. Duefehback [Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 
339— 345).— Earlier determinations of the ionisation potential of 
hydrogen chloride as 14 volts are confirmed by plotting current- 
voltage curves obtained with a two-electrode hot-cathode disr 
chaise tube, whether the gas was stationary or flowing. In the 
latter case, no hydrogen lines or bands whatever appeared with 
accelerating potentials up to 120 volts, and it is therefore con- 
sidered that ionisation takes place without dissociation, as was 
postulated by Mackay. In the former case, faint hydrogen lines 
and bands are attributed to dissociation products arising from 
the thermal action of the filament. The fact that no critical 
potentials have been detected below that of ionisation indicates 
that when a hydrogen chloride ion is neutralised the electron is 
probably bound in a single operation. Exposure of the tungsten 
filament to hydrogen chloride increased its conductivity ; Langmuir 
suggests that the chloride Wd^ is formed and subsequently 
decomposed. A. A. E. 

Critical Potentials in Secondary Electron Emission from 
Iron, Nickel, and Molybdenum. R. L. Petry [Physical Rev,, 
1925, [ii], 26, 346 — ^359). — ^Precision experiments were carried out in 
order to determine whether the number of secondary electrons 
emitted per primary electron changes gradually as the velocity 
the primaries is increased, or whether at certain critical velocity 
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tliis number changes abruptly. All three metals after heat treat- 
ment gave similar results, the curves representing the ratio of the 
secondary emission to the primary current exhibiting maxima 
at 348, 455, and 356 volts for iron, nickel, and molybdenum, 
respectively. The ratio varied only slightly with the primary 
current, and neutralisation of the earth’s magnetic field was also 
without influence. Up to 40 volts, good agreement was obtained 
between the critical potentials (about 60 in all) located by slight 
changes of slope of the curves, and soft X-ray levels determined 
by Thomas, suggesting that a common phenomenon is involved 
in the origin of the two effects. With high voltages, however, 
different phenomena have apparently been studied in the two 
investigations, photo-electric emission due to X-radiation being 
here masked by larger effects. A. A. E. 

Electron Affinity of the Halogens. E. B. Litdlam {Trans. 
Faraday Scc.^ October 1925, advance proof). — Methods of deter- 
mining the electron affinity of the halogens are considered. It is 
still doubtful whether the band of shorter wave-length observed in 
the spectra of the halogens originates in the atom and can be used 
for calculating the electron afiMty. A. B. M. 

Chemical Statics of Electronic Phenomena. L. B>olla and 
G. PiccARDi {Atti R. Acmd. lAnody 1925, [vi], 2, 29 — 31). — ^A 
thin metallic wire heated in a flame tends to emit electrons, and if 
the flame contains atoms A which give ions >4+ and electrons, 
these ions, on approaching or impinging on the metal, will be 
transformed into neutral atoms by the electrons of the metal. 
The electrons will remain free in the flame and, if collected and 
led hack to the incandescent wire through a conductor, will give 
rise to a continuous electronic current, the intensity of which will 
be 15'84xl(r^ amp. for each electron passing per second. The 
number of electrons per second is equal to the number of ions per 
second given by the reaction A^ZA'^+Q and, since the con- 
centration [A] is readily calculable from the weight of substance 
volatilised in unit time and front Avogadro’s number, the dissoci- 
ation coefficient and the equilibrium constant of the reaction may 
be determined at once. 

Preliminary experiments show that fine wire gauze is a suitable 
generator of elec tons, and a piece of foil, placed above the gauze, 
a suitable collector. T. H. P. 

Chemical Statics of Electronic Phenomena. Mass-action 
Law applied to Electronic Equilibritun. L. Rolla and G. 
PlOO^Bi R. Accad. Limeiy 1925, [vi], 2, 128— 132).— The 
ap]^cability of the law of mass-action to the thermal ionisation 
^ts according to the expression has been investig- 

ated. A bead of the salt to be examined is intoduced into the 
flame, and ishe current through the flame, at a known potential- 
diff«'ence,ife by a galvanometer. The concentration of 

the salt is ya^ed by varyii^ the number and size of the beads 
and the nature of the salt of any single metal. By this means 
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the law in question is shown to hold over a wide range of con- 
centration for the thermal decomposition of salts of lithium, sodium, 
and barium. If a? is the percentage dissociation of the salt and 
C the concentration of its vapour, x^G is constant. The ionisation 
potential of a salt is obtained from the equation log Zg— log 
i7{l/Ti— l/Tg)/-®, the equilibrium constant being measured at two 
different temperatures. Experiments on lithium, sodium, potass- 
ium, rubidium, calcium, barium, thallium, copper, boron, and 
phosphorus show that, at the flame temperature used, only those 
elements with decomposition-potentials less than 8 volts are appre- 
ciably ionised. Since all elements of acid radicals exceed this 
limit, the observed current is entirely due to the ionisation products 
of the metallic atoms, which agrees with Arrhenius’ observation 
that the conductivity of the flame is independent of the nature 
of the acid radical of the vaporised salt (A., 1891, i, 515). 

W. E. E. 

Refraction and Electron Constraint in Ions and Molecules. 
C. P. Smyth (PML Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 715; cf. this voL, ii, 843). 
— ^Attention is directed to the work of Fajans and Knorr {Chem,- 
Ztg,, 1924, 48, 403) on the same subject as the author’s recent 
paper. A. B. M. 

Electronic Conduction in Crystals. H. Lbhz {Physihal. 2., 
1925, 26, 642—643; cf. ibid,, 1925, 26, 36; this voL, ii, 920).— A 
reply to a criticism by Gudden and Pohl (this voL, ii, 943). 

M. S. B. 

Attachment of Electrons to Gas Molecules. V. A. Bailey 
{Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 60, 825—843). — ^A method is described 
for measuring the rate at which ions are formed when a stream 
of electrons moves through a gas. The electrons, generated by 
the incidence of ultra-violet light on a zinc plate, and tibie ions 
formed by collision with gas molecules move under a uniform 
potential gradient through equal apertures in three parallel metal 
plates, and finally impinge on a fourth plate. The stream of 
electrons and ions diverges between the plates, only part of it 
passing through the next aperture. The currents received by 
the plates, and therefore the ratio of the number of electrons and 
ions passing any particular aperture to the number impinging on 
that plate, are determined for varying gas pre^ures and potential 
gradients. From these it is shown possible to calculate k, the 
factor by which the mean energy of agitation of the electrons 
exceeds that of the molecules, and A, the factor giving the fraction 
of the number of collisions between electrons and molecules which 
produce ions. The apparatus is tested by using hydrogen, for 
which values of h are known. Results are given for dry air at 
pressures p of 8, 11*3, 16, and 22*6 mm. and gradients Z of 6, 
7^07, 10, and 20 volts/cm. For values of 2/p, 0-5, 1, and 2, 
those of h are 3*3x10*^, 2x10-^ and 0*7 xlO'^ respectively. 

A. B. M. 
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Absorption Coefficient for Slow Electrons in Vapours of 
Mercury, Cadmium, and Zinc. R. B. Erode (Froc. Roy. 
Soo., 1925, A, 109, 397—405), — ^The absorption coefficient, or the 
effective area of a molecule within which an electron is deflected, 
has been measured for electrons of from 0*4 volt to 50 volts velocity, 
in the vapours of these metals. With a few minor deviations the 
curves approximate to hyperbolas of the same size. KTo indications 
of long free paths at low velocities were found. S. B. 

Negative Ion Emission from Oxide-coated Filaments. 
H, A. Bartok {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 360 — ^363). — Platinum, 
coated with barium oxide or strontium oxide, emits when heated 
negative ions (having a value for ejm of about 33) as well as electrons, 
but no positive ions. The ions are oxygen molecules which are 
probably detached from the fllament in the already ionised condition. 

A. A. E. 

Passage of Slow Canal Rays through Hydrogen. A. J. 
Dempster {Froc. Nat, Acad. ScL, 1925, 11, 552 — ^554). — ^Experi- 
ments are described which show that protons with a velocity of 
4-16x10'^ cm./sec,, corresponding with a faU through 900 volts, 
will pass through a great many hydrogen molecules without being 
neutralised. J. S. C. 

Isotope Efiect in Band Spectra. IV. Silicon Nitride. 
R. S. Mtoliken {Physical Rev,, 1926, [ii], 26, 319 — 338; cf. this 
voL, ii, 833).— The band spectrum l3etween 3800 and 5300 A., 
shaded towa^ the red, obtained by Jevons (A., 1913, ii, 813) 
by the introduction of silicon tetrachloride vapour into active 
nitrogen, and ascribed by him to a nitride of silicon, has been 
reinvestigated. The measurements have been repeat^ and ex- 
tended to all possible heads ; the intensity minimum observed by 
Jevons must represent the region of the null-line, the unusual 
prominence of which is ascrib^ to the low temperature of active 
nitrogen. That author’s data must refer to Si^N heads; new 
photographs clearly show that these heads are accompanied, at 
theoretically anticipated positions, by satellites corresponding with 
Si^N and Si^N, the former isotope being slightly more abundant 
than the latter, a result confirmed by Aston. Hence SiO or any 
compound other than SiN is definitely excluded as the emitter of 
the bands. Further, the results yield definite, but not conclusive, 
evidence against the existence of half -quantum numbers for SiN ; 
such existence, however, would be expected in view of the close 
analogy between SiN and BO. Jevons’ arrangement is revised, 
and correct initial {n') and final {n") vibrational quantum numbers 
are assigned. The following wave-number equation is developed 
for file null-lines of the Si^N bands: v=24234-17+1016*30n'— 

l7-T?3i»^HO4W3_o.()04g7^/4_ii45.oo^^^^e.5 i^ter- 

nncfear d^tance f or the vibrationless SiN molecule is computed to 
be Gm. In addition to these SiN bands, herein called 

A baaads, an dxt^imve new system oi weaker bands, shaded towards 
tte red, aaid presumed due to SiN, has been observed ; 

they are gueimhed in the same manner as the A bands by small 
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arnomts of oxygen. The heads (for which an equation is given) 
are in pairs of about equal intensity; numerical values of the 
coefficients and the spacing of the structure lines are of the same 
order of magnitude as for the A bands. The intensity distribution 
of both systems of bands has been examined. A. A. E. 

Determination of Mass of H-Particles. G. Stettee (^. 
PKysih, 1925, 34, 158 — 177). — ^The mass of the hydrogen particle 
eimtted by parato on bombardment by an a-particle was deter- 
mined by method similar in principle to Aston’s mass-spectro- 
graph, but the high velocity of the particles made it necessary to 
use much stronger electrical and magnetic fields to deflect the 
particles. The deflection was measured by observing the scintill- 
ations on a zinc sulphide screen with a microscope. The apparatus 
was calibrated by using a-particles from polonium, of known 
velocity. The result obtained was within 1% of the theoretical 
value for the hydrogen nucleus. E. B. L. 

Mass Spectra of Light Elements. J. L. Costa {Ann, Physi^e, 
1925, [x], 4, 425 — 456 ; cf. this voL, ii, 619). — ^The following results 
were obtained by the bracketing method, with a new modification 
of the mass-spectrograph, giving results correct to 0*03%, using 
the mass 4-000 of helium as standard of comparison : the masses 
of the atom and of the molecule of hydrogen are in the ratio of 
1 :2, the value for the neutral atom being 1*0079±0*0005; the 
values 6-009 and 12-000 are found for the lithium isotope 6 and 
the carbon atom, respectively; by comparison with the doubly 
ionised nitrogen atom, the lithium isotope 7 has a mass between 
7-010 and 7-013 if the atomic weight of nitrogen be 14-008. 

W. H.-R. 

Fundamental Atomic Weights. E. Moles (Z. physikaL 
OJiem., 1925, 117, 157 — 158). — ^A previous paper (this voL, ii, 346) 
is slightly amended. L. F, G. 

Determination of the Variation of the Mass of the Electron 
vdth Velocity, using Homogeneous p-Rays- E. A. B. Tbiokeb 
{Proc, May, Soc,, 1925, A, 109, 384r — 396). — ^A method of deter- 
mining the variation in the mass of the electron is described, using 
the homogeneous p-rays from thin layers of radium- J5 with velocities 
up to 0-8 of the velocity of light. In previous investigations, less 
homogeneous rays have been employe, with corresponding loss 
of accuracy. The rays are sent fot through an accelerating and 
then through a retardmg electric field, in a special magnetic focussing 
apparatus, and the deflections produced are measur^. The results 
obtained agree better with the theory of relativity than with 
Abraham’s theory of the rigid electron. The maximum error in 
the observed deflections is about 2%, whilst the theories differ by 
about 5%. The published measurements are preliminary only. 

S. B. 

Transformation of Atoms into Radiation. 0. Stbbk 
{Trans, Faraday 8oc,^ October 1925, advance proof). — ^Eddington’s 
theory implies the transformation of mass into radiation. If Hm 

37* 
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is trae tke reverse process, radiation into matter, must be con- 
ceivable. In another paper (unpublished) the author deduced the 
conditions of equilibrium between the two processes by means of 
semipermeable membranes. A new deduction has now been made 
substituting the assumption that the energy and the entropy of a 
hollow space containing black radiation and an ideal gas in equi- 
librium represent the sum of the values that these quantities would 
possess if gas and radiation were each alone present. R. A. M. 

“Meta-stationary’’ Atomic and Molecular States. A. 
Smekai* (^. Physik, 1925, 34, 81 — 93). — Meta-stationary states 
may exist for a very short time as a residt of absorption of radiation 
or of collisions. In these states the energy of the atom or molecule 
is not quantised and Ehrenfest’s adiabetic principle is not applic- 
able; they may be of fundamental importance in the scattering of 
radiation and in regard to dispersion. E. B. L. 

Action of Atoms in Collision. N. Bonn (2. Physik^ 1925, 
34, 142 — 157). — ^Interactions between atomic systems are char- 
acterised as those which exhibit “ reciprocity ” and those which 
do not. The former class can be accounted for adequately by the 
quantum theory without sacrificing the conservation of energy as 
hitherto understood. In the latter class, the interactions can only 
be related by probability laws and the conservation of energy be 
taken as true in a statistical sense. Reference is made to the 
work of Bothe and Geiger (ibid,, 1925, 33, 639) on the scattering 
of X-rays as indicating that the above treatment does not lead 
to a satisfactory solution of the problem. E. B. L. 

Law of Photochemical E<privalents and the Place of the 
Quantum Theory in Relation to the Atomic Theory and 
Energetics. t>, Beethelot (Tram, Faraday 8oc,, October 1925, 
advance proof). — A resumi of the author’s work (A., 1911, ii, 86 ; 
1914, ii, 402 ; 1915, ii, 329 ; 1924, ii, 320). There are two factors 
of radiant energy, the capacity factor (radiant energy or action) 
and the tension factor (frequency or photochemical potential). 
Einstein’s law is a special case of the law of equivalent capacity, 
which applies to every form of energy ; Planck’s constant is 
analogous to Earaday’s electrochemical constant. The discon- 
tinuity of matter imposes discontinuity on the capacity factors by 
which the diverse forms of energy maifif est themselves ; thus there 
are three fundamental invariants of capacity, the electron, thermon, 
^nd radion. AU verifications of the law of photochemical equiv- 
ttents have hitherto been mere approximations. These views are 
developed by considering the kinetics of electrochemical, thermo- 
chemidsl, and photochemical reactions. R. A. M. 

3>e^yatic»i Planck’s Law from Einstein’s Eqp.ation. 
A. S. SpiajrGToir iPhU. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 803— 808).— 1 deduo- 
of l^ItuEteik’s law is given wMcli do^ not involve the assumption 
cl BoitsEDaaam^ fqrmnia. The la^tter is danved in the coarse of 
the argumttii; : A. B. M. 
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Distribution of Electrons in Atoms. J. D. M. Smith {FMh 
Mag,^ 1925, [vi], 50, 878 — 879 ). — K claim for priority addressed to 
citers of the work of Stoner (cf. this voL, ii, 85). A. B. M. 

Quantitative Apprehension of the Principle of Corre- 
spondence and the Calculation of the Intensities of Spectral 
Lines. I. I. Tamm {Z. Fhysihi 1925, 34, 59 — 80). — ^The principle 
of correspondence was originally merely qualitative. If the magni- 
tudes calculated according to the quantum theory are equated to 
those calculated from classical theory, the formulae can be tested 
and the principle made precise. This has been done. The equa- 
tions obtained enable the relative intensities of the Zeeman com- 
ponents of any spectral line to be calculated. The addition rule of 
Omstein, Burger, and Dorgelo (A., 1924, ii, 361, 433; this vol., 
ii, 251, ^0) is a simple corollary. The Bohr frequency condition 
is a necessary consequence. E. B. L. 

Structure of Magnesium. H. Collins {Ghent. News, 1925, 
131, 212 — ^215). — Speculative. 

Origin of Band Spectra. M. Dupfleux {Ann. Fhysiqite, 
1925, [x], 4, 249—318). — Owing to the Doppler-Mzeau efiect, the 
thermal agitation of radiating atoms or molecides produces a slight 
widening of the emitted rays, the extent of which, under suitable 
conditions, depends only on the temperature and the mass of the 
particle emitting the Taxation. The following deductions are 
made from measurements of the width of rays by an interference 
method. The 102 lines examined in the second spectrum of hydro- 
gen are all emitted by the Big molecule. The fet positive group 
of the nitrogen spectrum is emitted by the Ng molecule, whilst the 
second positive group and the negative group of nitrogen, as well 
as the 3883 and 4212 bands of the cyanogen spectrum, are due to 
the nitrogen atom. In the spectrum of carbon monoxide, the 
bands 6079, 5610, 6198, 4835, 4511, and 4393 are due to the oxygen 
atom, and the band 4123 is due to either the oxygen or carbon atom 
and not to the molecule of the compound. The negative bands of 
nitrogen, and those of cyanogen and carbon monoxide agree well 
with the laws of succession deduced from Schwarzschild’s theory, 
in spite of its dependence on the assumption that the bands are 
produced by molecules. The second positive and the negative 
groups of nitrogen are probably due to the neutral and ionised 
atom, respectively, whilst for the cyanogen bands the nitrogen 
atom is probably in a dijfferent state oi ionisation. W. H.-E. 

Structure and Distribution of Band Spectra. M. IS. 
Deslanbbes {Oompf. rend., 1926, 181, 387—392). — ^The formula 
v==qdjrsi:q^djr's' is tested by means of CJoblentz’s measurements 
of the infet-red absorption bands of methane, acetylene, ethylene, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, ethane, carbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, carbon disulphide^ 
and crystallme sulphur. The agreement is satisfactory. The 
bands for which r has the value 1 are the strongest. E. B. L. 

37*— 2 
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Intensities of Band Lines. H. Honl and T. London [Z. 
Physih, 1925^ 33, 803 — 809). — ^Laws are obtained for the intensities 
of lines in band spectra with a zero branch, representing the more 
precise application of quantum theory to the formula deduced from 
the principle of correspondence. E. B. L. 

Excitation of the Band Spectrum of Helium. T. E. Merton 
and J. G. Pilley (Proc. Hoy, Soc,, 1925, A, 109, 267— 272).— The 
conditions are discussed for the excitation of the band spectrum 
of helium, now generally ascribed to the helium molecule. Experi- 
ments are described which show that it is possible to produce 
marked intensity changes within this spectrum by altering the type 
of discharge. More especially, conditions have been found under 
which a green band (between 5387 and 5277 A.), normally so weak 
that it has not previously been described, becomes a conspicuous 
feature of the spectrum. Excitation of high-pressure helium by a 
continuous discharge or by continuous high-frequency oscillations 
results almost exclusively in the appearance of the line spectrum 
of helium. Discontinuous discharges produce also the band spec- 
trum. In explanation of the present, and of former, observations, 
it is suggested that the energy required to excite the band spectrum 
must be greater than that required for the arc spectrum. With 
continuous, or low-frequency, discharges, the exciting electrons in 
the positive column do not acquire sufficient velocity to produce 
the bands. They can only do so with discontinuous high-frequency 
discharges, when the resistance of the gas in the positive column 
will rise to high values in the intervals between cSscharges. The 
green band mentioned above can apparently be excited by slower 
electrons than the rest of the bands. The use of a hydrogen dis- 
charge tube in place of a very small spark-gap is described. 8 . B. 

Band Spectra Associated with Carbon. R. C. Johnson 
{Nature, 1925, 116, 539 — 540). — The conditions associated with the 
appearance of the Swan bands lead to the tentative suggestion 
that they are due to a CH or (CH )2 molecule, whilst the triplet 
system is due to a molecule of greater hydrogen content, possibly 
CH 4 . The GH band, at 4315 A., and associated heads can be 
completely isolated from all other carbon spectra under suitable 
conditions. The author believes that the Angstrom bands, the 
third positive bands, and possibly Cameron’s new band spectrum 
arise from a neutral CO molecule, whilst Fowler’s high-pressure 
bands probably arise from a more complex molecule. A. A. E. 

Bleasurements of the Rotation Spectrum of Hydrogen 
in the Long-wave Ultra-red. M. Czerny (Z, PhysiJe, 
19^:34, 227— 244), — ^The absorption spectrum has been measured 
In region 42 to 100 p, and seven absorption maxima have been 
a constant difference of about 20/cm. The position of 
^ ban^ can only^ be explained on the band theory by using half 
of integral quantum numbers. The comparison of 
thfe shn^e rotation specfrum with the rotation-oscillation snectrum 
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of the radiation required was obtained by means of concave mirrors, 
a wire grating (used by Rubens), a celluloid film covered with 
lampblack, and a quartz lens. The radiation was received on an 
exceedingly sensitive micro-radiometer. E. B. L. 

Vibration of the Carbonate Ion. S. Chapman and A. E. 
Ltjdlam {Phil. Mag.f 1925, [vi], 50, 822 — 824). — ^An attempt is 
made to modify Kornfeld’s theory of the infra-red frequencies of 
vibration of the carbonate ion (this voL, ii, 12) in order to obtain, a 
better agreement with observation. No modification, however, 
which neglects to take account of the ions surrounding the car- 
bonate ion appears likely to remove the difficulty. A. B. M. 

Infra-red Absorption Spectra. L. Marton {Z. jphysiJcal. 
Ghem., 1925, 117, 97 — 128). — ^A method of measuring infra-red 
absorption spectra is described. Measurements of the absorption 
in a range emending from the visible to 4 or 5 jx were carried out 
with the following substances : hexane, cycZohexane and homo- 
logues, benzene and homologues, ahphatio aldehydes and ketones, 
chloroform, carbonyl chloride, and thiocarbonyl chloride. The 
closing of a ring shifts the bands towards the iJ^a-red, and also 
increases intensities. Homologues differ chiefly in the intensities 
of the bands, the positions of which remain nearly the same, but 
some divergence of the principal bands occurs on passing from 
lower to h^her homologues, Unsaturation results in a shift 
towards the violet. The theory of band spectra is considered 
mathematically, and a formula for calculating wave-lei^hs is 
derived which gives results agreeing well with the observed data. 

L, P.G. 

Flame Spectra and Cbemical Reaction. (Miss) G. E. 
Blukee {Tram. Faraday Soc., October 1925, advance proof). — 
Previous measurements of the relative intensities of several mem- 
bers of the first and second subordinate series in the flame spectra 
of rubidium and csesium {Z. Physik, 1924, 27, 195) showed no such 
variation of relative intensity with temperature as should be 
expected on the basis of temperature radiation. Extension of the 
measurements to sodium and potassium flame spectra gave analogous 
results. It is suggested that, although the variation of relative 
intensity in the principal series of flame spectra may be explained 
oh the temperature radiation basis, in the case of the subordinate 
series the effects are produced by the oxidation of the alkali metal 
atoms. A. E. M. 

Spectroscopic Deteimination of the Electron Affinity of 
the Halogens. E. voN Angereb and A. Muller {Physikal. Z., 
1925, 26, 643). — ^The absorption spectra of the ionised vapour of 
potassium fluoride, sodium and caesium chlorides, potassium and 
caesium bromides, and potassium iodide have been examined at 
two different temperatures, 1050'" and 2200'^, and the electron 
affinity of the halogens has been calculated from the long-wave 
limit, which is the same at each temperature. The values obtained 
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for the above salts in cal./mol. are 94*0, 86*6, 89*6, 79*lj 81*3, and 
71*3, respectively. M. S. B. 

Duration of Fluorescence of Mercury Vapour. R. N. 
Ghosh {Physical Eev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 376 — ^379). — Saha and Sur^s 
explanation (A,, 1924, ii, 803) of the after-glow of nitrogen is 
extended to the case of the fluorescence of mercury vapour. The 
fluorescing molecules are diatomic, and are given ofi by the liquid 
when the temperature is either rising or constant. Activation of 
each molecule occurs by absorption of energy corresponding with 
6*7 volts. A. A. E. 

Polarised Fluorescence in Solutions of Dyes. E. Weigbbt 
and G. KIpplbb {Z. Physih, 1925, 33, 801 — ^802). — ^It is suggested 
that in the experiments of Lewschin and Vavilov (see this vol., 
ii, 629, 739) the light was not sufficiently intense to show the 
increase in polarisation with increasing concentration. E. B. L. 

Permanent Modifications in Fluorescent Liquids. (Mlle.) 
M. Asteebltjm {Bvll. Inter, Acad. Polonaise, 1924, A, 7 — 8, 297 — 
318). — ^Exposure of glycerol solutions of fluorescein to ultra-violet 
light results in a change in the colour of the fluorescence from green 
to blue. The intensity of fluorescence di m inishes and after pro- 
longed exposure the solution no longer gives out light. The solu- 
tion does not recover its initial properties on long keeping. Indic- 
ation of the formation of modifications on illumination is afforded 
by the appearance of a new band between 4900 and 4470 A. in the 
fluorescence spectrum and the diminution in intensity of the band 
at 5500 A. characteristic of normal fluorescence. On prolonging 
the action of the exciting light the new band in turn disappears. 
The absorption spectrum of the modified solutions shows a decreased 
absorption in the region 4900 A. and an increased absorption in 
the region below 4600 A. Purely chemical processes, e.gr., oxidation 
by the air, action of alkaline impurities, etc., may bring about 
similar changes. The maximum wave-length of the light capable 
of producing this modified fluorescence is about 2540 A. Glycerol 
solutions of methylene-violet, corallin, croceiu, sesculin, erythrosin, 
eosin, and rhodamine lose their fluorescent properties on exposure 
to the action of ultra-violet light. The rate at which these modi- 
fications are formed depends on the concentration, in general the 
rate being greater the more dilute the solution. Solutions of 
erythrc^in, eosin, and rhodamine in benzyl alcohol are much more 
sensitive to the action of light than are the corresponding glycerol 
mmorn. J.S.O. 

H. ^AXfTSKY {Trans. Faraday Soc., 
October, 1926, advance proof).* — The ad^rption compounds of 

-^th colourless oxidation 
piodwfe of ^Itexm are strongly colouied and fluorescent. Addition 
of splution^^^^^ compounds 

juomples c^^tmhlmincscence which is not eaiibited when 

fiSie adscii^jeni same manner. The fluores- 
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cence and chemHiiminescence spectra of the adsorption compounds 
are identical. The intensity of the chemiluminescence decreases 
ydth decreasing temperature, whilst that of the fluorescence 
increases in the normal manner. It is concluded that the energy 
of oxidation of the adsorbent is transmitted to the dyes, since 
they are adsorbed in the planes of the adsorbent and are thus in 
the direct neighbourhood of places of reaction. The results offer 
justification of the view that whereas in chemiluminescence the 
energy of a chemical reaction causes the radiation, in fluorescence 
it is the adsorbed light which has the same effect, and that therefore 
it should be possible to force a fluorescent substance to give chemi- 
luminescence by using suitable reactions to activate its molecules. 

A. E. M. 

Scintillations in Zinc Sulphide. J. Stalony-D^beovski 
{Bocz, Chem.^ 1925, 5, 193 — ^214). — ^The luminescence produced by 
thoria in thin layers of zinc sulphide is investigated. It is found 
that each scintillation, on examination through a lens magni^Ting 
up to 40 times, consists of a small bright spot of light surrounded 
by a diffuse aureole, the shape of which depends on the location 
of the thorium atom in the layer, and the diameter of which varies 
from 0*1 to 0*3 mm. The duration of the scintillations is deter- 
mined in three ways, the first method being that of Wood (A., 
1905, ii, 664), depending on the measurement of the length of the 
arcs of light appearing on the screen during its rapid rotation. In 
this way, the duration of the scintillations is shown to be of the 
order of 1/200 sec. and not, as Wood found, 1/20000 sec., the 
greater part of the arc being invisible at the high speeds of revolution 
used by him. In the second method, the number, Ny of scintil- 
lations appearing per minute on a fixed screen of 1 sq. mm. surface 
is detenaoined. Before this screen is placed a revolving opaque 
glass disc, possessing a window in the form of an arc of angle a, 
and the number of scintillations per minute, is again counted, 
being less than N but greater than A'a/27c, the number which would 
appear if the scintillations were of infinitely short duration. The 
duration of the scintillations, t, is given by the formula 
Nfx.j%Tz) INny where n is the number of revolutions per second of the 
disc. The minimal values of t found were 1/29 sec. The third 
method is more convenient than the preceding ones, and gives naore 
accurate results. A streak of radioactive matter is disposed 
ra^aUy on a glass disc, and is covered on the other side by a large 
sector of black paper. This disc is placed before a screen of zinc 
sulphide, of area 0’6 sq. cm., and revolved, the speed being reduced 
until the sparks cease to be visible, when ^=p/27m, where p is the 
angle between the streak of radioactive matter and the edge of the 
sector. In this way, t was found to be 1 /6 sec., results of the same 
order being obtained using various samples of zinc sulphide. A 
disc phosphoroscope is also described, in which half the revolving 
disc is withm a box containing the source of illumination, the 
other half showing bands of phosphorescence strikingly similar to 
those obtained nsing thoria as the excitant, i.e., a bright band 
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followed by a larger difiuse region ; this suggests that the mechanism 
of luminescence is the same in both cases. E. T. 

Electrification by Friction between Solids and Gases. 
E. Peeijcca (Z. Physik, 1925, 34, 120— 130).--A stream of mercury 
vapour at a pressure less than 10'^ mm. was directed against a plate 
of iron, which was raised to a negative potential of about 600 volts. 
When platinum was used in place of iron the potential only 
reached about 300 > volts and the platinum became covered with 
mercury. When the collector was nickel-plated, there was no 
electrification. E. B. L. 

Mechanism of Breakdown of Damp Liquid Insulators. 
A. Qy ema’n tt (Z, Phydh, 1925, 33, 789— 800).— The moisture is 
supposed to exist as an emulsion and the spherical particles to be 
elongated under the electrical stress. When they form a con- 
tinuous chain, the insulation breaks down. A formula is obtained 
relating voltage and water content and verified experimentally for 
damp transformer oil. E. B. L. 

Spectrochemistry of Thiochromans, A^-Thiochromens, 
and Thiochromanones. E. Kbollffeiffer (Ber., 1925, 58, 
[B], 1677 — 1680; cf. EroUpfeiffer, this voL, i, 1305). — ^The 
following data, inter alia, are recorded : thiochroman, 1*1267, 
1-61600 ; 6-methylthiochroman, df'^ 1*0907, 1*60227; 

6 : S-dimethylthiochroman, 1*0801, 1*59667; 4-methyl- 

A».thiochromen, 1*1310, 1*63315; 4 : 6-dimethyl.AUhio. 

chromen, 1*1032, 1*62082 ; 6-methyl-4-ethyl-A®-thio- 

ehromen, 1*0893, TigJ 1-61014; 4-phenyl-6-methyl-A3-thio- 
chromen, 1*0941, 1*62734 ; 4 : 6 : 8-trimethyl- A®-thiochromen, 
1*0829, 1*60637 ; tHochromanone, dP 1*2487, wg'J 1*64313 ; 

chromanone, 1*1291, 1-54598; 6-methylthiochromanone, 

df‘® 1*1376, ?i|| 1-59171; 6 : 8-dimethylthiochromanone, 1*1204, 
Tig® 1*68634; tetrahydrobenzothiochromanone, 1*1636, 
1-M589; 5 ; 6-benzotMochromanone, d^P 1*2162, wfj 1*68556. 

H.W. 

Determination of the Principal Refractive Indices of Doubly 
Refracting Substances by Means of Federov’s Plate- C. 
Pebbieb {Atti B. Accad. Lincei, 1925, [vi], 2, 22 — ^29). — ^An outline 
is given of the theory of a method for measuring the principal 
ref^tive indices of both uniaxial and biaxial doubly refracting 
crystals. T. H. P. 

Rotatory Dispersion of Derivatives of Tartaric Acid. II. 
Acetyl Derivatives. P. C. Austin and J. R. Pabk (/, Ghem, 
1925, 127, 1926 — 1934; cf. Austin and Carpenter, A., 1924, 
i, 1164). — In solution in dry acetone or ethyl acetate, diacetyl- 
does not exhibit mutarotation, but is dextro- 
“ simple dispersion. In the presence of water, 
tie dowly be^mes laevorotatory owing to hydrolysis of 

tie anhydeife diacetyltertaric acid, which 

be felted, tein the ^lution. The final readings depend on 
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the amount of water, owing either to association with water mole- 
cules or to ionisation of the acid. Biacetyltartaric acid has been 
obtained with IJ mols. of benzene of crjrstallisation; the benzene 
is readily lost on heating, leaving the arJiydrous acid (m. p. 118°), 
of which the solution in acetone is strongly laevorotatory with 
“ simple rotatory dispersion, the anomalous dispersion of tartaric 
acid being eliminated by acetylation of the hydroxyl groups. 
Although both acid and anhydride diow simple dispersion, the 
solution during the mutarotation shows anomalous dispersion 
owing to the ^fference between the dispersion constants of the 
final and end products in agreement with the theory of Amdtsen 
(Ann. CUm. Phys., 1858, 54, 421). W. H.-R. 

Optical and Me^etic Rotation Dispersion, Dispersion, 
Density, and Absorption Spectra of Chemically Homologous 
Compounds. A. Kbethlow (Z. wiss, PhoL^ 1925, 23, 233 — 
282). — ^The law of Verdet, that the specific magnetic rotation of a 
dissolved substance should be independent of the concentration, 
was found not to hold for camphor in benzene solution, nor 
for 3-methyiamyl bomylenecarboxylate ; the magnetic rotation 
increases with decreasing concentration. Wiedemann’s law, that 
the magnetic rotation is proportional to the natural rotation, was 
tested for five derivatives of methylenecamphor, and for the 
bornyleneearboxyl esters of 3-methylpentmenol, 3-methylpentenol, 
and 3-methylpentanoL The law was found not to hold for any 
of these eight substances ; with decreasing wave-length, the natural 
rotation increases more rapidly than the magnetic. The optical 
constants of the compounds were studied for a series of difierent 
wave-lengths. The simple Drude equation was investigated for 
the eight compounds. The value of X 0 was not constant, but showed 
a marked progression which was the same in each homologous 
series, but was different for different series. The characteristic 
frequencies calculated from the dispersion were found not to 
coincide with those of the rotation. Hagenbach’s law, that in 
homologous series the rotation dispersion curves, /(X), of the indi- 
vidual homologues only differ from one another by a constant c, 
holds very well for the two series investigated. The Ha^nbach 
constant provides a satisfactory means of testing whether substances 
belong to homologous series or not. Ordinary dispersion behaves 
in this respect dmerently from natural rotation. Although with 
dispersion a constant is obtained, it cannot be used for ascertaining 
homologous series. The theories of Lorentz and Livens and of 
Oseen do not agree with experimental facts. The Cotton pheno- 
menon, that with yellow-coloured substances anomalous rotation 
in the visible region can be caused by an absorption band in the 
ultra-violet, agrees with the results of investigation of twenty-four 
compounds. JSTo regularity in the absorption spectra of compounds 
of homologous series was observed in six series investigated. W. C; 

Theory of Rotatory Polarisation. R. db Mallemann {A%^. 
Physique, 1925, [x], 4, 456 — 458 ; cf. this voL, ii, 840).^TheoreMosiI. 
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Mistakes in earlier papers are pointed out and corrected. The 
rotatory power is independent of the choice of axes used to describe 
the S 3 nninetry of the molecule, but in anisotropic liqidds or gases 
a structural rotatory power exists which is absent in ordinary 
liquids or gases. W. H.-E. 

Diffusion of Light by Active and Inactive Molecules. R. de 
MaXiLEMahn (Compt. rend., 1925, 181, 371 — 374). — ^Theoretical. 
Optical activity is treated from the point of view of the Tyndall 
effect, which, except for the rotation of the plane of polarisation, 
is the same for optically active as for inactive substances. Simple 
equations are deduced for the diffusion of light through inactive 
substances, which are extended to optically active substances. 
Criticism is made of an observation by Cans {Z, PhysiJc, 1923, 
17,372). F. G. S. 

Diffusion of Light by Methane and its Gaseous Homologues. 

J. Cabahnes and J. Gaitzit (J, Phys. Eadium, 1925, [vi], 6, 182 — 
198). — ^The light diffused by saturate paraffin hydrocarbons in the 
gaseous state is not completely polaris^. The factor of depolaris- 
ation, which for methane (illuminated by sunlight) is 0*015, varies 
but little as the series is ascended up to %-hexane. It is concluded 
that this depolarisation is due to the carbon atom not possessing 
exactly the symmetry of the regular tetrahedron. The intensity 
of the light diffused transversely by ethane, propane, and butane 
is in accordance with the values predicted by Rayleigh’s formula 
when this is corrected for the anisotropy of the molecules. The 
experimental value for methane exceeds the theoretical value by 
nearly 10%. E. E. W. 

Molecular Scattering of Light in Liquids. K. S. Keishhan 
{PMl. 1925, [vi], 50, 697 — ^715).^ — ^The intensity and im- 

perfection of polarisation of the light scattered transversely by 
65 different liquids has been measured. The liquids in glass bulbs 
were illuminated by a horizontal beam of sunlight. The bulbs 
were blackened except for suitable small windows and were im- 
mersed in a small rectangffiar tank of distilled water, which was 
also blackened, leaving similar openings. The scattered light was 
compared in intensity with that scattered by a block of Jena glass, 
using an Abney rotating-sector photometer. The Jena glass block 
was used as a secondary standard, being finally compared with a 
fr^y prepared bulb of ethyl ether. The imperfection of polaris- 
ation, oi the scattered light was measured by Cornu’s method. 
Some of the liquids are feebly fluorescent, as is shown by variations 
in results when coloured filters were used in the incident beam 
and in thb scattered beam. The relation between depolarisation 
<3heinical oonstituti^^^ briefly discussed, ^mparison of the 
mtensity M seatiiesred light with that calculated from the 
Smoiuci^wi^ ^th a correction factor for imperfect 

a satisfactory agreement except for liquids of 
high refraofeve^^l^^ 
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Measurement of the Coefficients of the Absorption of Li^ht 
by Fluorescent Substances. S. Ptenkovski and A. Jablohski 
(/• Phys> Eadium^ 1925, [vi], 6, 177 — 181). — ^The fall of intensity 
of the fluorescence formed by a beam of parallel monochromatic 
rays passing through the liquid is measured photographioaily. 
From this the coefficient of absorption of light can be calculated. 
The method is applicable both to visible and to ultra-violet light if 
it is monochromatic. Results obtained for fluorescein were found 
to be in good agreement with those obtained by other methods. 

E. E. W. 

Valency Theories and the Magnetic Properties of Complex 
Salts. L. A. Welo and A. Batjdisoh {Nature^ 1925, 116, 606 — 
607). — ^An application of theories of electron-sharing (cf. Sidgwick, 
T., 1923, 123, 725) to salts which have been studied magnetically. 
In certain diamagnetic salts, iron and cobalt attain the configur- 
ation of the diamagnetic element krypton; in certain salts of 
ruthenium and rhodium, the metallic atom attains the configuration 
of xenon, whilst in their diamagnetic salts, iridium and quadri- 
valent platinum attain the configuration of radon. The nearly 
diamagnetic substances potassium permanganate and potassium 
dichromate yield the configuration of argon if each oxygen atom 
removes 2 electrons and each potassium atom receives 1 electron. 
A different treatment is accorded in the case of salts giving magneton 
numbers which are not zero, the existence of stable configurations 
other than those of the rare gases being assumed. Chromium, 
nickel, and copper are examined from this point of view. A. A. E. 

Reptdsive Action of Mutually Equal and Mutually Differing 
Groups in Saturated Organic Compounds. J. BdESEXEH 
{Proc. K, Akad, Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 1925, 28, 371 — ^385),-— A 
large number of measurements of the increase in conductivity of 
boric acid caused by the addition of various polyhydroxy com- 
pounds and hydroxy-acids (due to the formation of double com- 
pounds when the hydroxyl groups are situated close together) are 
adduced as evidence of the repulsive action of various groups in 
organic compounds, and supported by measurements oi the heats 
of combustion and dissociation constants of the corresponding 
acetone compounds. In pentacyclic compounds where such 
repulsive action is inoperative owing to the ring structure, only 
w-diols cause an increase in conductivity as in c^a-cg^cfopentane- 
1 : 2-diol, mannitan, and the tartrimides, the action being inde- 
pendent of the mture of the remainder of the ring. In the a-glycols 
the mutual repulsion of the hydroxyl groups forces them closer 
together as their number increases, this being evidenced by the 
increasing effect on the conductivity of boric acid on passing from 
ethylene glycol (most unfavourable position) to glycerol, erythritol, 
mannitol, duloitol, and sorbitol, whflst in mannitan the position of 
the two hydroxyl groups on the same side of the five-membered. 
ring has a l^ger effect than the six hydroxyl groups in mmmtok\ 
This mutual repulsion causes polyhydroxy compounds (e.g., sugars| 
to assume configuratioii^ very different from the conventional 
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formulae, as is evidenced by the fact that mannitol combines easily 
with 3 mols. of acetone, the hydroxyl groups in the middle of the 
chain being favourably placed. Evidence for the mutual repulsion 
of hydroxyl groups is found in the fact that ethyl and benzylamine 
mesotartrates only yield as-ethyl- or benzyl-tartrimide when heated 
below 115°, whilst at 165° the trans form is produced. ^ The corre- 
sponding ci^-methyltartrimide cannot be obtained, since at the 
necessary temperature (140 — 145°), the trans form is exclusively 
produced. Heats of combustion (the figures given ^ being new 
determinations) for fumaric and maleic acids, mesaconic and citra- 
conio acids, d- and ^-ethyltartrimide (671d and 672‘7, respectively), 
d- and i-benzyltartrimide (1237*8 and 1240*7, respectively), cis- 
and ^m?i^-hydrindene-l : 2-diols (1098-5 and 1096*7, respectively), 
and CIS- and ^m?^s-l : 2 ; 3 : 4-tetrahydronaphthalene4 : 2-diols 
(1251*0 and 1249*4 cal. /mol. at constant pressure, respectively) 
show that the cis form has always the larger value, indicating the 
lesser stability of this form. The repulsion of two methyl groups 
is indicated by the higher heat of combustion of i- {cis) s-dimethyl- 
succinic anhydride (681*0) than of the trans form (679-2 cal./moL). 
In the tartaric acids and their esters, the repulsion of the carboxyl 
and carbethoxy groups causes the hydroxyl groups to approach 
more closely together m the active and racemic forms than in the 
meso form, as is evidenced by the greater increase produced in the 
conductivity of boric acid in the former cases. The mutual repul- 
sion of phenyl groups is demonstrated by the greater dissociation 
constant for the acetone compound of racemic hydrobenzoin 
{K^=S•65) than for the meso form (Jr25=0*44), in agreement with 
the boric acid conductivity measurements and by the easy transition 
of «50stilbme (cis) mto the trans form. The ready transformation 
of alio- into ordinary cinnamic acids and the heats of combustion 
of a large number of substituted cmnamic and coumaric acids are 
cited as evidence of the mutual repulsion of the phenyl and carboxyl 
groups. The action of dilute acids on the oxide of 1-phenylcycZo- 
hexane-1 : 2-diol yields primarily the trans form of the (hoi, but this 
immediately reverts to the cis form, in opposition to steric effects, 
due to the repulsion of the phenyl and the 2-hydroxyl group, a 
result confirmed by the greater heat of combustion of the trans 
(8136 cal./mol.) than of the cis form (8132 cal./mol.). Boric acid 
conductivity measurements on the tartramides show that the 
carbamide ^oup and the hydroxyl group repel each other with 
greater force than they do like groups. Thus the mean positions 
S molecules are greatly dependent on all the groups present and 
0n their interaction one with another ; rotatory power cannot 
fee a simple function of the groups present, and the principle of 
op%al superposition cannot be strictly valid (cf. Patterson and 
1915, ii, 78). J.W.B. 

in tjhe Ultra-red, IX. Origin of the 
lismds ^correctly Attribute to the Groups 

55 , 

582),— It has feeeu 1923, ii, 711; this vol., ii. 
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838) that {a>) even compoiinds not containing carbon exhibit an 
absorption band at 34 (6) in its variation from compound to 

compound, the maximum absorption coefficient of this band 
quantitatively follows the variation in the number of hydrogen 
atoms and is independent of the number of carbon atoms present. 
On the basis of the Julius hypothesis, that the absorption band in 
question is due to the oscillation of the ‘“CHg or ~CH2“ groups 
about the positions of equilibrium to which they are constrained 
by the valency-bonds which connect them to the rest of the mole- 
cule, although the effect of the small difference in the masses of *”CIl3 
and ”0112"" on the position of the absorption maximum would be 
inappreciable, the value of Z" in the formula, v={Kjm)^l2% (Krati^r, 
A., 1921, ii, 142) would be twice as great for as for -GH3. 

Again, if the hydrogen atoms of ethane are substituted by halogen 
atoms, the above formula shows that Xmai. absorption 

maximum) would increase with the number of substituted halogen 
atoms; but experiment shows that all such halogen derivatives 
have Xjaax. (approx.). If the Julius h^othesis is accepted, it 
must be assumed that the valency-attraction between the carbo:^ 
in pentachloroethane is seven times that between the carbons in 
ethane, a conclusion contrary to all known facts. The hypothesis 
also fails when confronted by the facts that completely halogenated 
compoimds give no band at 34 jjt and that the position of the 
corresponding band for the compound CX3*CX3 is the same as that 
of the correspondiing band for the compounds CX^GX.^* It there- 
fore appears that the absorption band at 34 in the spectra of 
compounds containing hydrogen linked to carbon is due^ to the 
vibration of hydrogen atoms about the positions of equilibrium 
to which their valency bonds constrain them (cf^ Ellis, A., 1924, ii, 
218,219). W. E. E. 

X-Ray Methods of Supplementing and Correcting Crystal- 
lographic Data. K. Yaebley (PM. Mag,, 1925> [vi], 50, 864— 
g73), — ^Xhe limitations of the usual goniometric and X-t&j methods 
of determining the dimensions and symmetry of the unit ceU of a 
crystal are discussed, and it is shown how one method may supple- 
ment the other. X-Ray measurements are recorded of potassium 
hydrogen cbloromaleate, ammonium ohlorofumarate, and ammon- 
ium hydrogen fumarate, and are used to correct existing crystallo- 
graphic data. ' A. B. M. 

Reflection of X-Rays by Alkali Halide Crystals. (Miss) 
A. H. Abmstroxg, W. Duane, and B. J. HAViaHUEST (Proc. Nat 
Acad, Set, 1925, 11, 218— 221).— It is shown that crystals of 
caesium iodide and of potassium iodide are wont to exhibit abnormal 
peaks in their X-ray spectra, and that these peaks are probably 
due to rays reflected by small displaced crystals in the iMhim^s. 

Reflection of X-Rays in Potassium Bromide Crystale^i 
H. Kttlbnkamppe {Physiked. Z,, 1925, 26, 657 — 658). — ^Early 
experiments by Duane and his colleagues seemed to show thiife 
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alkali halide crystals reflect the lines of the ^-series of the halogen 
atoms. This has not been confirmed by later work. The author 
has examined, both by the revolving crystal method and by the 
Seemann method, potassium bromide crystals which, on accoimt 
of their small size, were not likely to contain structural irre^anties, 
and has found no selective reflection of noticeable intensity indic- 
ated on a photographic plate. M. S. B. 

Compton Effect with Hard X-Rays. D. L. Webster and 
P. A, Ross {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 224— 226).— A short 
preliminary note indicating the scope of the research and citing 
the evidence obtained with rays scattered by glass and by graphite 
which is in good quantitative agreement with the predictions of 
Compton's theory. E. W. L. 

Wave-lengths of Scattered X-Rays. S. K. Axusok and 
W. Duane {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 306— 309).— The scattering 
of molybdenum Kcc rays by alximinium and Hthium has been 
examined, and isolated experiments have been performed using 
beryllium, carbon, sodium, sodium chloride, magnesium, and 
sulphur as scatterers. The shift of the maximum intensity of the 
modified band is in agreement with Compton's quantum tjbeory of 
scattering. For lithium, the width of the modified band is greater 
: than that permitted by Compton's equation. Experiments in which 
tungsten primary va,jB were employed were less trustworthy, but 
the radiation was shnted as expected. Ross' observation, that the 
relative intensity of the shifted peak is greater for a given element 
than in the scattering of molybdenum irays, was confirmed. 

A. A. E. 

Directed Quanta of Scattered X-Rays. A. H. Compton 
and A. W. Simon {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 289 — ^299).— As a 
result of measurements of the direction of X-ray scattermg on 
stereoscopic cloud expansion photographs, it is held proved that 
a large proportion of the scattered X-rays proceed m directed 
quanta of radiant energy. The conclusion supports the view that 
energy and momentum are conserved duriug the interaction between 
radiation and individual electrons, but appears irreconcilable with 
the view of the statistical production of recoil and photoelectrons 
proposed by Bohr, Kramers, and Slater. A. A. E. 

Non-existence of the Clark-Duane Secondary Spectra from 
Faultless Crystals. A. P. Weber {Z. Physik, 1925, 33, 767 — 
776). — ^Photographs were taken of X-rays reflected from faultless 
of potassium bromide, rubidium alum, and copper sulphate, 
tile ^mann knife-edge method; the intensities of the lines 
were by means of a Moll photometer. No secondary 

lines E. B. L. 

of Electrons Produced by X-Rays. 
DL W. this voL, 

ii, lite be^ extended to determine whether 

the asjmihetnc^ of cieetems from a metal film placed in 
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a beam of X-rays is confined to electrons from the outer levels, or 
extends to those from the X-ray levels. With a copper film asym- 
metrical emission of electrons from the X- and i-levels occurs, the 
asymmetry being the greater in the case of the j&-electrons. The 
asymmetry of emission is less vdth silver than with copper. With 
le^ the asymmetry is slight, although the ratio of the electron- 
emission from the surface from which the X-rays emerge to that 
from the incident surface increases in the region of high electron 
velocities. F. 6. T. 

X-Ray Investigation of Black (^'Metallic”) Phosphorus. 
G. laNCK and H. Jung {Z, anorg, Chem,y 1925, 147, 288 — ^292). — 
The densi*ty of “metallic’^ phosphorus is df 2*699. The X-ray 
diagram yields the lattice constants a=5-96 A., a=60*4:7®, corre- 
sponding with eight atoms per unit rhombohedral cell. The A- 
parameter is approximately 0*17. A. G. 

Crystal Structure of Manganese. A. Westgren and G. 
Pheagm^in (Z. Phydh, 1926, 33, 777 — ^788). — ^X-Ray photograms 
show that a-manganese which is stable at the ordinary temperature 
is cubical ; at higher temperatures, it changes into a p-form, likewise 
cubical but slightly denser. Electrolytic manganese is tetragonal, 
but has the same density as «. Carbon dissolves in manganese in 
the same way as in icon, not by replacing atoms of the metal, but by 
lying between them. E. B. L. 

Structure of Aragonite. S. I. Tomkeiefe {Min. Mag., 1925, 
20, 408—434). — ^Based on the X-ray measurements of W. L. Bragg 
(A., 1924, h, 109), a new structure (leptonic) model is proposed for 
aragonite, although this does not explain the intensities of the 
X-ray spectra. The new model, which belongs to the space-group 
explains the ready transformation of aragonite into calcite 
and also the shapes of the etch-figures developed by the action of 
acid on the different crystal-faces. L. J. S. 

“ Somatoid ” Forms. V. Kohlsch^tter and 0. Egg {Edv- 
CMm. Acta, 1925, 8, 457 — 469). — ^The occurrence is discussed of 
minute particles of definite shape and structure which are deposited 
from mixed solutions and do not consist of a pure crystalline form. 
Th^e ^‘somatoid’’ forms depend for their characteristic shapes 
on the presence of impurities which influence crystal habit, twinning, 
and rate of crystallisation, and are regarded as definite physico- 
chemical units of individual character. The phenomenon is dis- 
cussed with reference to the deposition of calcium carbonate from 
solutions of the hydrogen carbonate in a current of air and in 
presence of a variety of added impurities such as salts of the alkali 
metals, magnesium, strontium, and the heavy metals, and colloidal 
substances such as dyes. The first influence of the salts is to retard 
crystallisation and to favour the less stable forms — ^the faces oi 
higher indict, the less stable crystal system, and finally a hydrate 
calcium carbonate. The dyes cause &st a modification of cr 3 rstal 
habit and then the deposition of definite shapes characteristic of the 
individual dye used, these effects being attributed to interference 
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with crystallisatiou by adsorption on to the surface of the growing 
crystal. The somatoid ” forms are also obtained in the presence 
of cobalt and nickel salts which yield colloids in solution, and the 
particles may be either modified crystal growths or complex aggre* 
gates consisting partly of colloidal material and not essentially 
crystalline in origin. The influences which contribute to their 
formation, such as lattice forces, retardation of diffusion by colloidal 
material, and the forces in the surface layer, are discussed in detail. 

Alterations of the Habit and of the Modification of Calcium 
Carbonate by Substances in Solution. V. KohlsohAtteb 
and C. Eoo (Helv, Ghim. Meta, 1925, 8, 470 — 490; cf. preceding 
abstract).— Calcium carbonate is deposited from a calcium hydrogen 
carbonate solution below 30"^ in the form of primary caleite rhombo- 
hedra, but above 30® aragonite is obtained. With increasing con- 
centrations of other salts present, such as sodium or potassium 
chloride, negative rhombohedra are deposited which are more and 
more acute, crystallisation being slower and the number of crystals 
fewer. Still higher concentrations of various salts cause the 
hydrate CaCOgjdHgO to separate. The surface forces and energy 
relations involved in the production of these different crystals are 
discussed in detail. G. M. B. 

Crystalline Structure of Perowskite. G. R. Levi and G. 
Natta {AUi E. Accad, Idncei, 1925, [vi], 2, 39— 46).— Jf -Ray 
examination by the Debye-Scherrer method indicates for perowskite 
a face-centred cubic lattice. In the conditions employed, however, 
this method gives less exact data than the optical and other physical 
data employed in determining the true symmetry of crystals. 
Laue^s method confirms the view that the structure of perowskite 
is virtually that of a face-centred cube, the elementary cell having 
the side 7*68 A. and containing 8 mols. of CaTiO^. The crystal- 
lo^aphic and optical results indicate that the pseudo-cube of perow- 
skite is cornposed of the two rhombic forms (001) and (110), and of 
the Laue diagrams corresponding with the three pairs oi faces of the 
pseudo-cube two are similar and the third is different. The fact that 
the symmetry of the photograms is apparently of higher order than 
that of rhombic crystals is possibly the result of superposition of 
differently oriented lamellse. T, H. p. 

Structure of Kaolin. Theory of the Structure of SiUcatea. 
M. DoMnrauEWicz (Bocz. Chem,, 1925, S, 252— 290).— The space 
configuration of quartz is, on the basis of its crystal form, oi its 
property of rotating the plane of polarised light, and of the tend- 
ency of oxy-^con compounds, e.g,, silicoformaldehyde, to form 
rmgs conl^ming six silicon atoms, assumed to consist of spirally 
disposed rings each containing alternately six silicon and six oxygen 
atoms. On this assumption, the structural formulae of various 
sihcio acid d^vatives are deduced. The difference between ortho- 
and naeta-siljoatjes depends only on different quantitative relation- 
ships between the metal and silicic acid, with the probability that 
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for salts of bivalent metals two silicic acid nuclei are joined by tbe 
metal. For the aluminosilicates only this type of formula can be 
considered, and the structure of semi-hydrated kaolin, H 24 .W 24 Si 24096 > 
containing four silicic acid nuclei joined by -O'Al'O- groups is given. 
From this follows directly, by hydration, the structure of kaolin. 
This hydration is an ionic reaction, taking place at the eight 
-Si •0*A1- groups of the two inner saturated rings, and at the four 
free ISilO groups in the two outer unsaturated rings. At these 
eight inner hydration points various other addition processes may 
occur, giving rise to other minerals connected genetically with 
kaolin, such as margarite, prismatine, nephelite, etc. K. T. 

Crystallographic Investigation of Diopside from Saulera 
(Val d’Ala). M. Luciano {Mem, Accad. lAncei^ 1924, [v], 14, 
886 — 898). — ^Measurements of crystals of diopside from Saulera 
give : a:b:c ==1-0931 : 1 : 0-5892, p=105^ 47-5 j d 3*289. Contrary 
to Struver’s statement, these crystals differ distinctly from those of 
Testa Ciarva. T. H. P, 

Crystal Structure of Silver Phosphate and Silver Arsenate. 
R. W. G. Wyokopp {Amer. J, ScL, 1925, [v], 10, 107— 118).— Crystals 
of silver phosphate and arsenate have been studied by the Lane 
and the powder methods of Z-ray analysis. Two molecules are 
contained, in the unit cube. The atomic arrangement is a new one, 
and the corresponding space-group is probably Te-—4. The position 
of the oxygen atoms could not be established in either crystal. 
The length of the edge of the unit cube is 6-00 A. for silver phosphate 
and 6*12 A. for the arsenate. S. B. 

Crystal Structures of the Sulphides of Mercury. H. E. 
Buckley and W. S. Vebnon {Min, Mag,, 1925, 20, 382—392). — 
X-Ray examination of precipitated black mercuric sulphide (corre- 
sponding with metacinnabarite) shows the structure to be of the 
zinc-blende type with the edge of the unit cell a=6*864 A. Cinna- 
bar examined by the powder method gives spacings corresponding 
with a hexagonal space-lattice (Dg^) with three molecules per unit cell 
of dimensions a=4‘160, c==9*540A. The mercury atoms are 
arranged on a simple rhombohedral lattice, whilst the sulphur atoms 
form spirals (of radius 0*87 A.) running parallel to the vertical axis, 
corresponding with the optical activity of cinnabar, L. J. S. 

Crystallographic Data for Some Organic Compounds. 
G. Greenwood (Min, Mag., 1925, 20 , 393^06). — ^Details arc 
given for the following menthyl and glyoxaline derivatives : menthyl 
bromomethylenephenylhydrazonecarboxylate, menthyl bromo- 
methylene-p-tolylhydrazonecarboxylate, 4 ; 5-dibromo-l-methyl- 
glyoxaline hydrochloride (monoclinio), glyoxaline-4(5)-sulphonio 
acid (tetragonal), 2-methylglyoxaline-4(5)-sulphonio acid (mono- 
clinic), 4(5)-bromoglyoxaime-6(4)-sulphonio acid (monoclinio), 
4(5)-bromo-2-methylglyoxaIine-5(4)-sufphonie acid (orthorhombic), 
6-bromo-l-methylglyoxalinc-4-sulphomc acid (monoclinio), and 
also for triphenylphosphine oxide, p-tolueneazobenzylformald- 
oximo (this voL, i, 1193), a fission product of lupulon, and 
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6-carboline. The range in symmetry of the glyoxaline compounds 
is noted. L. J. S. 

Significance of the Magnetism of the Rare Earths. F. 
Hottb {Z, Physihy 1926, 33, 855 — 869).— From a consideration of 
the distribution of the electrons the magneton numbers are calcul- 
ated for the elements with atomic numbers 64 to 68, and are in good 
agreement with the numbers calculated from experiments on the 
magnetic properties of the elements. E. B. L. 

Magnetic Researches. XXVII, Magnetic Properties of 
some Paramagnetic Chlorides at Low Temperatures. H. K. 
WoiiTJER (Proc. K. AJcad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1926, 28, 636— 
543). — ^The dependence of the magnetic susceptibilities of anhydrous 
chromium, cobalt, and nickel chlorides on field strength and 
temperature has been studied, the magnetisation being determined 
from the attraction exerted on a small quantity of the substance in 
a non-homogeneous magnetic field. Down to the temperature of 
liquid nitrogen, the susceptibility is independent of field strength, 
but at the temperature of liquid hydrogen the susceptibility of 
chromium chloride decreases, whilst that of cobalt and nickel 
chlorides increases with the field. For a given field strength, the 
susceptibility of chromium chloride increases with falling tem- 
perature and of cobalt chloride decreases slightly; that of nickel 
chloride is independent of temperature except for weak fields, 
where it decreases slightly. Down to 64® Abs. all obey Weiss’ law, 
6)==<7, where x ^ “the susceptibility, T the absolute tem- 
perature, G a constant, and 6 has the values 32-5°, 20®, and 67® for 
the chlorides of chromium, cobalt, and nickel, respectively. 

M. S. B. 

Further Experiments with Liquid Helium. Magnetic 
Researches. XXVIII. Magnetisation of Anhydrous Chrom** 
ium, Cobalt, and Nickel Chlorides at Very Low Temperatures. 
H. R. WoiiTJER and H. K. O^rrus (Proc, K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1926, 28, 644 — 549; cf. preceding abstract). — The 
magnetisation curves of the three chlorides have been determined 
at the temperatures of liquid hydrogen and liquid helium, i.e,, 
below the Curie temperature. None of the chlorides shows hysteresis 
or residual magnetism. Chromium chloride is ferromagnetic to this 
extent, that its susceptibility decreases with increasing field strength. 
The magnetisation curves for nickel and cobalt chlorides are at first 
convex to the axis of magnetic field, becoming linear for higher 
fiei<te. At very low temperatures the connexion between mag- 
netisation and field strength for all the chlorides appears to be 
independent of temperature. M. S. B. 

Orientations of Crystals in Electrodeposited Metals. 
R. M. Bozoeth {Physical Bev., 1926, [ii], 26, 390— 400).— When 
examined by the Debye-Scherrer X-ray method, electrodeposited 
films of copper, zinc, and cadmium are found to have the crystals 
oriented at random, whilst those of iron, nickel, and cobalt have 
special drientatioxis. In the case of iron, the (111) planes tend to 
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lie parallel to the stirface, as do also the (100) or (211) planes of 
nickel. Cobalt is less markedly, and silver only slightly, oriented. 
The prodnction of orientation is ascribed to the tension present in 
the foils, presumably due to hydrogen being deposited with the 
metal; the metallic atoms take up positions farther apart than 
normally, but as successive layers are added, the hydrogen diffuses 
from the innermost layers, leaving the metal in a state of stress. 

A. A. E. 

Very Thin, Transparent Metal Films. 0. Muller (Sitznngs^ 
ber, Preuss. Alcad, Wiss, Berlin^ 1925, 464—470). — ^Extremely thin 
films of nickel, gold, platinum, silver, and iron have been obtained 
by a modification of the method of electro-deposition on a thicker 
base, followed by the solution of the latter. The exact details of the 
process are not given, but it is stated that the metal film is coated 
with a thin protective layer which is very soluble, so that in the 
freeing of the film from its support it is exposed to the solvent only 
in the last stages of the process. Greater homogeneity of the film 
is thus obtained. Films of gold and nickel of 0*01 /a thickness, and 
of the other metals of 0*04 /x thickness, were obtained. The strength 
and elasticity of the nickel films are considerable ; a 0-04 /x foil, 6 cm. 
in diameter, has an elasticity of 1 mm., and a thicker foil, 0-25 /x in 
thickness, supported by a gauze, withstood tjhe pressure of a 26 cm. 
mercury column. The thickness of the heavier foils was estimated 
from their weight and bulk density, and that of the thinner foils by 
the amount of current used in their deposition compared with that 
required for thicker foils of equal area. The thickness of the 
thinner foils corresponded with a layer of 30 atoms only. The 
transparency of the films was high, permitting the photographing 
through them of a finely ruled scale. Those of gold showed a 
maximum transparency near 6600 A. In reflected light, gold films 
of 0-047X thickness appeared golden-yeUow, those of 0*02 /x a deep 
rose. The surface of the thinnest films, under high magmfioation, 
appeared glassy and structureless, and their polarising effect was 
negligible. When heated in an oxidising atmosphere, a nickel 
foil, 0*03— 0*04 /X thick, increases greatly in transparency. The 
reconversion of this film to its original condition hy heating in 
hjrdrogen shows this to be due to oxidation, and not to loss of 
mokel. The current-carrying capacity of the films, owing to their 
laige radiating surfaces, is high. A nickel foil, 0*04 /x thick, will 
carry 0*3 amp. per cm. width without oxidising. Applications of 
these foils, based on their elasticity and conductivity, are suggested. 

F. G. T. 

Plasticity of Single Crystals. W. F. Davey ( J. Physical 
Chem.f 1926, 29, 1211 — 1214).— A consideration of the positions of 
the planes of maximum atomic density (cf . A., 1923, ii, 768) indicates 
that plastic, ductile, and malleable metals have face-centred cubic 
structures, whilst relatively non-plastic metals have body-centred 
cubic structures. Iron is fairly plastic, but has the latter structure; 
Crystals of simple cubic structure have practically no plasticity. 
Single metal crystals which are ductile in the cold along certam 
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axes have a “hexagonal close-packed'’ structure; primary slip 
occurs in the (001) planes when the axial ratio exceeds 1*735 
zinc), and in the (100) planes when it is less than this number. A 
single zinc crystal stretched beyond its elastic limit exhibits “ block- 
slip " along the (100) planes to a much greater extent than along the 
(001) planes, in agreement with the above theory. S. K. T. 

Heat of Formation of Lead Carbonate. A. L. Marshall 
and B. Bru^s (J. Physical Ghem., 1926, 29, 1184 — 1186). — The 
heats of the reactions (1) Pb04-C02=PbC03 and (2) PbO+ 
PbCO^^PbOjPbCOg have been determined. The method used 
consisted in dissolving lead oxide, lead carbonate (as oerussite), 
and PbOjPbCOg in dilute nitric acid, using a calorimeter similar to 
that described by U. Fischer {Z. anorg. Cherri; 1912, 78, 67). From 
the heats of solution thus measured, the heats of reaction have been 
calculated. The values of AH given for (1) and (2) are —21,100 
and —340 cal., respectively. The values of AH calculated by the 
authors from the data given by Thomsen (“ Thermochemische 
Untersuchungen," III, 333, 442) and by Berthelot {“ Thermo- 
chemie,” II, 345) for the reaction Pb0+C02— PbC03 are —22,200 
cal. and —19,400 cal., respectively, the new value —21,100 cal. 
being approximately their mean. L. S. T. 

Method of Determining Molecular Weight. G. Eastelli 
(Qazzetta, 1926, 55, 552—554; cf. Barger, T., 1904, 85, 286; East, 
A., 1921, ii, 623). — ^Two solutions, one of a standard substance and 
the other of an unknown, of equal concentration, each contained in a 
calibrated glass tube of 2 mm. uniform internal diameter, ending in a 
bulb, are allowed to evaporate into a bulb containing an absorbent 
medium. After some horns, the amounts, a (from the solution of 
the standard) and 5, of the solvent, which have left the two solutions, 
are read from the respective changes in the lengths of the columns of 
solution. Then where and are the known and 

the unknown molecular weights, respectively. The method affords 
moderately accurate results. W. E. E. 

Cryoscopic Measurements with Benzene. E, R, Jones 
and C. E. Buby ( J. Chem. Soc.^ 1925, 127, 1947 — 1951 ; cf . Brown 
and Bury, this voL, ii, 32). — ^The use of benzene for cryoscopic 
measurements has been studied, using dry benzene in the presence of 
phosphoric oxide or alumina, and moist benzene in the presence of the 
salt hydrate pair NagSO^jO —101120, and also saturated with 
water. In calculating the molecular weights, little error is intro- 
duce by neglecting the water content of the benzene, provided that 
it is kept constant during the experiments. Azobenzene, triphenyl- 
methane, picric acid, and trinitrotoluene show no definite evidence 
of solvation when dissolved in benzene, although they crystallise with 
1 mol. of benzene of crystallisation, W. H.-E. 

Reliance of Platinum Films in Presence of Hydrogen. 
A. W. Amer, Chm, /Soc., 1925, 47, 2323— 2326).— The 

electric^ of thin platinum films deposited on glass by 

thermal evaporation of the metal in a vacuum decreases with time, 
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the temperature coefi&oient of resistance being the reverse of that for 
the bulk metal. In two experiments out of three, the presence of 
hydrogen increased the resistance of the film. The deposition of the 
films is slow in starting at the ordinary temperature, but is rapid 
when once started; at liquid air temperatures, the deposition is 
rapid, but at high temperatures no film will form. The results, 
which were not reproducible at will, indicate that such films consist 
of numerous small aggregates of metal. S. K. T. 

Optical Constants of Magnesium and Zinc Crystals. 
M. E. Graber {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 380 — 389). — ^By means, 
of the crystelliptometer (polarimetric method) the optical constants 
of magnesium and zinc have been measured between 4160 and 
6500 A., and 4550 and 6500 A., respectively, values of the re- 
fractive index, index of absorption, and reflecting iDOwer for the 
horizontal and vertical positions of the crystal being tabulated. 

A. A. B. 

Characteristics of Tungsten and the Candle Power of a 
Black Body. C. Zwikker (Proc. K, AJcad, Wetensch, Amsterdam, 
1925, 28, 499 — 502). — ^Measurements have been made between 
1200'^ and 3400° Abs. of the following properties of tungsten : 
spectral emissivity and brightness temperature (both for X:=0-666), 
colour temperature, electrical resistance, total radiation, brightness, 
thermionic emission, rate of vaporisation, thermal conductivity, 
and (for the range 1800 — 2400° Abs.) of the Thomson effect. The 
electron emission is given by i=ss60-2irV^^^ amp. /cm.®, where 
6=52230.- The rate of evaporation was determined from the 
decrease in diameter of a glowing tungsten filament maintained at a 
constant temperature, and is expressed by the formula 

log m=U-92--4-84x 10VT~-0-368 log y--0'00016r. 

The colour temperature of tungsten at a temperature T is defined 
as the temperature of a black body giving the same energy dis- 
tribution in the visible spectrum as the tungsten. The ratio of the 
candle power Bh of the black bocty at to the candle power of 
tungsten at S is given by where Tc 

S are the colour and brightness temperatures, respectively, and 
0 is a constant. Measurements of the candle power of a black 
body, in conjunction with determinations of the brightness of a 
tungsten filament, give 0*00146 watt per international candle as the 
lowest value of the mechanical equivalent of light. P. G. T. 

Specific Heat of the Hydrogen Molecule. A. Predvoditelev 
(Z, rhysih, 1926, 34, 178—183 ). — k formula is obtained by consider- 
ing the hydrogen molecule as a rotating dipole, without introducing 
quantum theory, and is in satisfactory agreement with experiment, 
particularly for low temperatures. A relationship is deduced 
between the energy of rotation and the b.p. E. B. L. 

Ratio of Specific Heats of Hydrogen, J. R. Partington 
and A. B. Howe {Proc, Roy, /5oc., 1925, A, 109, 286 — ^291).^The 
ratio of the specific heats of hydrogen has been redetermined, and Is 
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given as 1*4113^0*0002. The previous determinations of the 
specific heats of hydrogen are discussed. S. B. 

Heat Capacity of Solid Aliphatic Crystals. E. 0. Salant 
(Proc. Nat. Acad, Sci,, 1925, 11, 227 — ^231). — On the basis of the 
assumptions inherent in the Debye and Einstein functions of a 
linear oscillator, and in the Lindemann m. p. formula, the author 
proceeds to develop an expression for the atomic heat for a com- 
pound by a mocMcation of the formal expression of the 

Neumann-feegnault-Kopp law. Values obtained in this way 
compare well with the known data and are given for formic acid, 
oxalic acid, methyl, ethyl, and u-butyl alcohols, glycerol, dextrose, 
acetone, and carbamide. B. W. L. 

Residual Affinity and Co-ordination. XXIV. Heats of 
Chelation of Dithiolated Metallic Halides. G. T. Morgar, 
S. B. Carter, and W. P. HARBisoy (J. Chem, Soc.,, 1925, 127, 1917 — 
1925). — DimeihyldithioeiJiylene zinc cMoride, C 4 HioS 2 >ZnCl 2 , m. p. 
131^, is prepared by passing chlorine into a suspension of zinc dust 
in ether, followed by addition of the disulphide to the filtered solu- 
tion. It is unstable in the presence of moisture. DimethylditMo- 
ethylene zinc iodide, m. p. 169®, is similarly prepared, usiug iodiue 
in place of chlorine. Dimethyldithioethylene cadmium chloride and 
bromide are prepared by the action of the disulphide on dry alcoholic 
solutions of the halide; neither melts below 285®. Dimethyl- 
dithioethylene cuprous iodide is prepared by saturating an aqueous 
solution of copper sulphate with s^phur dioxide, and then adding 
the organic sulphide and potassium iodide. It is unchanged by 
cold water and has m. p. 156° (decomp.). The heats of reaction of 
dimethyldithioethylene with metaUio halides are determined as 
follows : cupric chloride 14*85 cal., cuprous iodide 6*88 cal., zinc 
chloride, bromide, and iodide, 13*21, 15*35, 14*23 cal., respectively; 
cadmium chloride, bromide, and iodide, 12*16, 11*27, 9*96 caL, 
respectively; mercuric chloride, bromide, and iodide, 13*23, 11*33, 
and 4*83 caL, respectively; stannic chloride, bromide, and iodide, 
28*06, 19*40, and 16*58 cal. ; 12*0 cal. for the combination of 3 mols. 
of dimethyldithioethylene with 2 mols. of bismuth iodide to form 
the scarlet complex 3SMe-C2H4*SMe,2Bil8. W. H.-B. 


Heats of Formation of QmnonecMoroimines and Quinone- 
dichlorodi-imines. (Mule.) S. Blaszkovska {Bull, Inter, Acad, 
Polonaise, 1924, A, 9 — ^10, 409—428). — ^In an extension of previous 
, work by Swientoslawski (A., 1909, ii, 862) the thermal values of the 
processes whereby the hydrochlorides of aromatic diamines and 
amihophenols react in aqueous solution with chlorine water or 
bl€»<3ung powder to precipitate quinonechloroimines have been 
evaluated. The following results have been obtained : — ^benzidine : 

e^(N%)2,2HGl+3Cl2=0i2H8N2Cl2+6^^^ Cal, 

C^8TO)a.2HCl+3/2Ca(OCl)2-0i2HX^^ + + 

'Ci,He(0^e)2tok2B:cl+3^Ca(qai),= 


iJ-ammo^'-hydroxydiphenyl : . OH-Ci 2 H 8 -NB^,HCl+ 201 j« 
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0!Ci 2H^:NC1+4HC1 +30*99 CaL The formation of small 
quantities of decomposition products renders the thermal data 
obtained for picramic acid untrustworthy. It is not possible to 
determine the heats of formation of the corresponding bromine 
derivatives, the main reaction being always accompanied by a 
bromination of the nucleus. 

iProm the present data and those of Swientoslawski {he, ciL) on 
^j-phenylene- and j}-naphthylene-diamines a mean value of 21*92 Cal. 
is obtained for the diSerence between the heats of reaction using 
bleaching powder and chlorine water. Eeplacement of the benzene 
nucleus by diphenyl causes a mean decrease of 9*47 CaL in the heat 
of reaction. Comparison of the thermal data for benzidine and 
dianisidine shows that the introduction of electropositive methoxy 
groups into the nucleus results in an increased thermal effect. 

3 : 3' ‘Dimethoxydiphenoquinone-i : : 4c -dichlorodi-imine is formed as a 
reddish-brown, amorphous, unstable precipitate on treating solutions 
of dianisidine dihydrochloride with bleaching-powder solution, 

4 : ^~DinitTo-o-bmzoquinme-2-chloroimine is formed as a yellow pre- 

cipitate on treating a solution of picramio acid in presence of hydro- 
chloric acid with chlorine water in the cold. The substance, which 
has not yet been obtained pure, is very soluble in acetone, acetic 
acid, and alcohol. J. S. 0. 

Elasticity Modulus, Temperature, and M. P. W. Widdeb 
{Phyaihal. Z,, 1926, 26, 618—622). — ^Examination of data for 
numerous metals shows that the elasticity modulus is a linear 
function of the temperature, If it be as- 

sumed that the elastic modulus vanishes at the m. p., the tem- 
perature coefiSioient of the modulus at is given by ==l/(im— <o)» 
where tm is the m. p. It is also shown that, for many metals, the 
ratio of the temperature coefficient of the elasticity modulus to the 
coefficient of linear expansion at the same temperature is approxim- 
ately constant. The value of this constant is about 60. The 
divergences from this approximate relation are most marked with 
lead, cadmium, tin, manganese, and antimony. F. G* T. 

Halides of the Fourth Group as Homopolar Compounds 
ontheBasisof an Additive Relationship in M.P. A.Hanodzsoe 
and H. Oaelsohn {Ber,, 1926, 68, [E], 1741 — 1746; of. Hantzsoh, 
this voL, ii, 369; Paneth and Eabinovitsch, this voL, ii, 760). — ► 
The m. p. of the halides of the fourth group can be calculated from 
the m. p. of the w- valent element (M) and that of the halogen (X) 
according to the following empirical formula : m. p. of halide==s 
(m. p. of M+nxm. p. of X)l(n+1)* It appears therefore that 
the atoms can be little chang^ by the union to form molecules; 
this hypothesis directly contradicts the deformation theory of 
Fajans and Joos (A., 1924, ii, 760). The applicability of the rule 
to the halides of titanium, germanium, and silicon cannot be directly 
shown, since these elements axe associated in the ‘‘ free ’’ state as 
indicated by their high m. p. Since, however, the m. p. of the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of silicon, titanium, germanium, 
and tin lie approximately on a straight line when the m. p. of the 
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halides of one of these elements as abscissae are^ plotted against the 
m. p. of the halides of another of the elements just named as ordi- 
nates, the m. p. of the halides may be regarded as normal and, by 
application of the rule, the m. p. of “ unassociated '' titanium, 
germanium, or tin may be calculated. The possibility of chemical 
association ’’ of the halides is regarded as excluded if the relation- 
ship, Abs. m. p./Abs. b. p.=0*62, is fulfilled. H, W. 

Raxe-gas Nature of Pseudo- and Non-electrolytes as 
Basis for the Calculation of their M. P. and B. P. H. Cablsohn 
(J5er., 1925, 58, [B], 1747 — 1752; of. Paneth and Rabinovitsch, 
this voL, ii, 760). — ^If association is taken into account, it is shown 
that the m, p. and b. p. of pseudo- and non-electrolytes are exactly 
directly proportional to the m. p. and b. p. of the rare gases corre- 
sponding with them. The halides of the elements of the fourth 
group, the hydrides of the metalloids, and organic halides are non- 
electrolytes constituted similarly to the rare gases. Association 
is little or non-evident in the solid inorganic compounds or molten 
organic derivatives. H. W. 

Thermochemical Researches on Diazo Compounds. W. 
SwiENTOSLAWSKi {Eocz, Chem,, 1925, 5, 214 — ^231). — ^The methods 
employed by the author (cf. A., 1920, i, 336) for the thermochemical 
investigation of diazo compounds are described and illustrated by 
the cases of aniline and p-bromoaniline. From these, and from 
previously published results {loc. cit), the following conclusions are 
reached. Substitution in the benzene ring of electronegative 
groups has not a constant effect on the heats of various reactions 
of substituted anilines. Thus, where qami 9n> ^^id qis are 
respectively the heats of formation of amine hydrochloride, of 
diazonium chloride, and of n- and ^5o-diazohydrate sodium salts, 
in and the heats of isomerisation of the diazonium into the n- and 
i«o-diazohydrate forms, and A and B the heats of diazotisation of 
amine and of coupling of n-diazohydrate with solid P-naphthol, the 
effect of electronegative substituents is to diminish yarn? Sdt, and A , 
and to enhance qis, qn, and B, whilst in and iis remain unchanged. 
These differences may be considerable, qam varying from 7*60 to 
1-81 cal, A from 19*97 to 12*47 cal, qn from 3*77 to 5*65 cal, and 
qis from 8*80 to 11*00 cal B increases inversely with A, so that 
A-f 5+4=50 cal is constant, and independent of substitution, 
the derivatives of o- and p-aminobenzoic and of sulphanilic acids 
deviating, however, from this rule. The mean values of 4 ^^i^d 4 
are +0*5 and —2*3 cal, and in all cases qn<qis, the difference being 
from 5 to 6 cal Contrary to Hantzsch’s statement, 4—4 gives a 
negative mean value of about 3 cal, although in the case of the 
isomerisation of salts heat is evolved, since qn<qi$, so that (^<,+ 
(gii+4)=+3 cal, the salt of p-sulphodiazobenzene being, 
however, an exception to this rule. R. T. 

Thermochexmcal Researches on the Diazo Derivatives of 
Amhn^henols. W. Swifntoslawski and (Mlljbj.) Z. BnASZKOv- 
SKA 1925, 6, 233 — 251; cf. preceding abstract). — 

Certain reactions of pioramio acid and of p-amino-p'-hydroxydi- 
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phenyl are examined thermochemically. The heats of formation 
of the hydrochlorides are, respectively, 0*746 and 6*0 caL, of form- 
ation of sodium salts 10*20 and 6*41 cal., of diazotisation 25*56 and 
19*91 caL The product of diazotisation of picramic acid is a 
quinonediazide which yields with sodium hydroxide a normal 
&azohydrate salt, 9*34 cal. being evolved. The heat of coupling 
of the quinonediazide with p-naphthol is about 41 cal. In the case 
of the aminohydroxydiphenyl, the heat of formation of the sodium 
salt of the diazohydrate is 24*13 cal., and of coupling with p-naphthol 
about 27 cal. Picramic acid exhibits greater divergences from the 
properties of other amines than the aminohydroxydiphenyl. 

E. T. 

Density and Atomic Weight of Helium. E. P. Baxter and 
H. W. Starkweather (Proc, Nat, Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 231 — 234). — 
The technique developed by the authors for determining the density 
of oxygen hajS been applied to measure the density of helium. The 
average value for the density of helium is given as 0*17845 at 0® 
and 760 mm. at sea level lat. 45®. E. W. L. 

Vapour Pressure. I. Nitroanilines. J. F. T. Berliner 
and O. B. May {J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2350 — ^2356). — ^The 
vapour pressures of the isomeric nitroanilines have been determined 
by Nelson and Senseman’s method (A., 1922, i, 245) using a U-tube 
levelling type of isoteniscope. All three isomerides decompose to 
some extent before their b. p. at atmospheric pressure are reached, 
p-nitroaniline decomposing completely, whilst the o-compound is 
only slightly decomposed. Below the decomposition temperatures, 
the observed vapour pressures agree closely with those oalcuMed 
from the latent-heat equation. Determinations of the vaporisation 
entropies at a concentration of 0*00507^/ per litre of vapour indicate 
that the molten nitroanilines are not normal liquids. E. B. 

Hypothesis of Molecxdar Association. Y. Eooabd {J. Phya, 
Badium, 1926, [vi], 6 , 199—201).— Duclaux (ibid., 1924, [vi], 6 , 
331) maintains that the equation of state can be deduced equally 
well by substituting the idea of molecular association for van der 
Waals’ conception of internal pressure, but it is now shown that this 
association theory leads to the expression 17 = a'v/ir(l-^0*316e^^*'^/F) 
for the viscosity of a gas, and that this is not in a^eement with the 
result of experiment. On the other hand, postulation of the ‘exist- 
ence of cohesive forces leads to an expression for the variation of the 
viscosity oi a gas with temperature and pressure which is in excellent 
agreement with the facts (A., 1924, ii, 663). E, E. W. 

Statistical Basis of Volmer’s Equation of State for Adsorbed 
Substances, and the Concentration Formula. S. C. ELar 
(Phyaihal, Z.y 1926, 26, 615—618). — ^Theoretical. By a quantised 
statistical treatment based on the assumption that adsorbed mole- 
cules behave as a surface film, an equation of state of the same form 
as Volmer’s equation (of. this vol., ii, 539) is obtained. The treat* 
ment leads to a concentration formula diferent from Volmer’s, but 

VOL. oxxvili. ii. 38 
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identical with Langmuir’s (A,, 1918, ii, 430), and to an interpretation 
of the constant in that formula. F. G, T. 

Cause of Surface Tension. E. H. Kennard {Nature, 1925, 
116, 463—464). 

[Cause of Surface Tension.] N. K. Adam {Nature, 1925, 116, 
464—465). 

Surface Tension Crystal t?. Saturated Solution. The 
Concentration Cell: Finely Divided Salt j Supersaturated 
Solution 1 Saturated Solution j Large Crystals. L. Soep {Phil. 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 675 — 680). — 'Equations ar6 deduced relating 
the surface tension between a crystal surface and the corresponding 
saturated solution with the of the above cell, and further 

relating these quantities with the molecular heat of solution. 

A. B. M. 

Scattering of Light by liquid Boundaries, and its Relation 
to Surface Tension. III. C. V, Raman and L. A. Rambas (Proc. 
Boy, 8oc., 1925, A, 109, 272 — ^279). — ^The surface-scattering of 
light by water and twenty-eight other liquids have been compared. 
It is found, in general, that the intensity of the surface opalescence 
increases when the siirface tension is diminished or the refractive 
index increased. The effect of greasing the surface of the water 
has also been studied. With amounts of oleic acid just suflOicient 
to stop camphor movements, the surface opalescence- is approx- 
imately doubled. With excess of oleio acid over this quantity, 
the increase in brightness is far greater — ^perhaps a thousandfold. 
The surface is, however, no longer continuous, but contains micro- 
globules of oil. These phenomena are correlated with recent work 
on surface films. 

Experiments with liquid carbon dioxide show that the opalescence 
increases rapidly near the critical temperature, as would be expected. 
The scattering phenomena at the interface between carbon disulphide 
and methyl alcohol near the critical solution temperature are similar. 

Behaviour of Crystals and Lenses of Fats on Surface of 
Water. I. Mechanism and Rate of Spreading. A. Cary and 
E. K. Rideal {ProG. Boy. Soc., 1925, A, 109, 301 — 317).— An 
experimental study has been made of the surface spreading” 
on water and dilute acid solutions of long-chain organic compounds 
terminating in a polar group, including acids, phenols, nitriles, etc. 
It has been found that unimolecular films spread from crystals as 
well as from liquid lenses, a definite equilibrium surf £tce tension 
<&araet^ of each material being finally established. The 
rate of attainment of equilibrium is very much slower for the 
films icumed by crystals than that for liquid films, and this observ- 
aticm has been utilised in examining the mechanism of the spreading. 
Equilibdrm for t^^ liquid films is reached too rapidly for djmamioal 
expOTmenfe A crystal of m 3 nistic acid, or other solid, was placed 
in ccmtaot ’^th the surface, and the ch^ge in the surface tension 
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produced was measured by the ring method. It was found that the 
spreading could be separated into two stages, one during which the 
surface is covered with a unimolecular film under zero compression, 
the surface tension remaining constant meanwhile, and a stage 
during which packing of this expanded film occurs until equilibrium 
between surface solution and recondensation is attained. During 
this stage^ the surface tension is altered, the changes obeying a 
unimolecular equation. The results indicate that for long-chain 
substances there is a limit at the ordinary temperature to the 
expansibility of a film, and that the molecules are unable to separate 
completely on the surface. 

Experiments have also been conducted on the rate of spreading 
of the films from liquids on a free water surface. The rate is found 
to depend on the size of the liquid drop, but invariably a compar- 
atively rapid extension for the first few cm. is succeeded by a slower 
but constant rate of spreading. The mean life of a molecule on the 
surface of a crystal in contact with water is calculated to be of the 
order of 10”^ sec. S. B. 

Behaviour of Crystals and Lenses of Fats on Surface of 
Water. II. Effect of Temperature on the Equilihrium 
Pressure. A. Gaby and E. K. Eidbal {Ptoo, Roy. Soc.^ 1926, 
A, 109, 318 — 330). — ^The surface tension of N /lOO-hydirochloric ag|d 
has been measured when the surface is saturated with a film in 
equilibrium with organic compounds in bulk over a temperature 
range including the m. p. of the compounds. The results and 
conclusions are as follows. When working with highly insoluble 
solid compounds, there is a definite temperature below which no 
effect on the surface tension could be observed with the most pro- 
longed contact between crystal and surface. Between this tem- 
perature and the m. p. the surface tension falls linearly with rise of 
temperature. At the m, p., there is a sudden change in the slo]pe 
of the surface tension-temperature curve, but the changes are still 
linear. With certain compounds (e.^., stearic acid and octadecyl 
acetate), the surface tension above the m. p. of the bulk material 
increases rapidly with rise of temperature over a definite range, but 
above this range the decrease is resumed. Other compoimds do not 
exhibit this double break, the surface tension decreasing steadily 
above the m. p. These phenomena are explained on the hypothesis, 
put forward by other workers on other grounds, that all films can 
exist in two states of aggregation — condensed ’’ and expanded.** 
The passage from a partly condensed to an expanded film is considered 
to take place at a definite temperature. If this temperature is 
below the m. p., then the surface tension-temperature curve will 
only show one break, at the m. p. If the transition temperature 
is above the m. p., the curve will have two breaks, one at the m. p., 
and the other at this transition temperature of the film. The 
phenomena are discussed from the point of view of the phase rule, 
the fihn being treated as a separate phase. By an application of the 
Clapeyron equation, the results of the experiments enable the latent 
heat of fusion of the compounds to be calculated. S. % 

38—2 
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Behaviovir of Crystals and Lenses of Pats on Surface of 
Water. III. Effect of Polar Group on Equilibrium Pressure. 
A. Cary and E. K. Rideal {Proc, Hoy. 8oc,^ 1925, A, 109, 331 — 
338). — ^The measurements described in the preceding abstract have 
been extended to include long-chain compounds with more complex 
polar heads. The results suggest that the slope of the surface 
tension-temperature curve up to the m. p. is determined by the 
hydrocarbon chain, whilst the slope between the m. p. and the film 
'' transition ” temperature is dependent on the polar group. Similar 
measurements have been made on mixtures of two compounds. 
With mixtures of octa- and hexa-decyl acetates, it was found that 
the relative proportions of the two compounds did not influence the 
results. Up to the m. p., the effect on the surface tension is the 
same as that of the component capable of producing the greater 
effect when present alone. Above the m, p., complex but interesting 
phenomena are observed. The influence of impurities is also 
described. S. B. 

Measurement of Viscosity. J. DuoLAtrx and J. Errera 
(J. Phys. Badium, 1925, [vi], 6 , 202 — ^204). — ^In order to avoid the 
errors introduced by the usual method of employing capillary 
viscosimeters for measuring the viscosity of liquids of low viscosity, 
apparatus is devised which replaces the capillary by a cylinder 
of porous pot. It is shown experimentally that the rate of flow is 
proportional to the pressure, and that the results obtained by this 
method for ethyl ether, acetone, and other liquids of low viscosity 
are more accurate than those obtained with capillaries of 0*41 mm, 
and 0-26 mm. diameters. E. E. W. 

Determination of the Coefficient of Viscosity of Water. 
P. Lerotex {Ann, Physique, 1925, [x], 4, 163-— 248).~The absolute 
viscosity of water has been measured at different temperatures by 
the rotating cylinder method, the water being contained between 
two concentric cylinders, of which the outer was rotated at known 
velocity and the resulting twisting moment on the inner cylinder 
measured. The following values are given for the absolute value of 
ri : 0-01704 at l•5^ 0-01648 at 2-5°, 0-01551 at 4-1°, 0*01419 at 7-5°, 
0-01276 at 10*9°, 0*01175 at 14^ 0-01121 at 16°, Q-01G69 at 18°, 
0-01018 at 20°, 0-00949 at 23-2°, 0-00883 at 26*4°, 0-008198 at 30^ 
0-007600 at 34-3% 0-006564 at 41-6°, and 0-006220 at 44-6°. No 
irregularity exists in the neighbourhood of 4°, and the values of 97 
are independent of the speed of rotation of the outer cylinder, 
sho'^ng that water has no rigidity. The different methods of 
determinh^^ V critically discussed, and the elaborate 

jiredautiona used in the present work are described. W. H.-B. 

IleiatSott between Viscosities of Liquids and their Molecular 
We%hte^ D, B. Maoeeob {Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1926, 21, 161~ 

P%sic^ Pj^ B. Maoeboi). {Trans, 

Faram^y 80 c., 1925, 21, 145— 150). --See this vol*, ii, 498. 
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Equal Viscosities. W. Hebz (Z. anorg, Ghem., 1926, 147, 293 — 
294). — ^It is shown for about forty organic liquids that the ratio 
of the temperature at which the viscosity has the value 0*0040 C.G.S. 
unit, to the critical temperature, is approximately constant. The 
recorded ratios vary from 0-516 to 0*692 and the critical temperatures 
from 214" to 397°. A. G. 

Viscosities of Liquids at their B. P. D, B. MAoleod {Trans, 
Faraday Soc,, 1925, 21 , 160 — 167). — ^An attempt has been made to 
deternaine to what extent the b. p. of liquids may be regarded as 
corresponding temperatures. On the basis of previous determin- 
ations (this voL, ii, 492), the association factors of a number of 
liquids have been calculated and show a fairly close agreement with 
those given by Ramsay and Shields, Taking pentane as standard 
(b. p. =0*6578 Tc)i the viscosities of other liquids have been com- 
pared ( 1 ) at the same reduced temperature, and ( 2 ) at the b. p. 
both with and without reduction of the free space to the same value 
as that given by pentane, viz., 0*1690, It has thus been shown that 
the viscosity at the b. p. bears no relation to the molecular weight. 
These quantities are, however, found to be proportional when the 
comparison is made under conditions of equal free space. It follows 
that the condition of equal free space corresponds very closely with 
that given by equality of reduced temperature on the basis of van 
der Waals’ equation. M. S. B. 

Diffusion of Iodine in Pure and Mixed Solvents. J. Gb 6 h 
and I. Kelp (Z, anorg, Chem,, 1926, 147, 321 — 330; cf. this voL, ii, 
28) . — ^The diffusion coefficient of iodine has been measured in benzene, 
chloroform, and carbon disulphide, in which the solutions are violet, 
and in ethyl alcohol and ether, in which the solutions are brown, 
owing, it is believed, to solvation. The coefficients in the first 
group of solvents are nearly equal after correction for the viscosities 
of the solutions. In ether, the coefficient is smaller, as was to be 
expected ; in alcohol, it is greater, indicating that hitherto unsus- 
pected factors are involved. The addition to carbon disulphide or 
chloroform of sufficient alcohol or ether (2 mols. per litre) to produce 
brown iodine solutions diminishes the diffusion coefficient. A. 6 . 

Densities and Compressibilities of Orgajxlc Liquids and 
Solutions: Polymerisation of Water. T. W. Riohabus and 
H. M. CJHADWEin (J. Amer, Chem. 1926, 47, 2283—2302).— 
The densities of aqueous solutions of ethyl alcohol, urethane, ethyl 
ether, and methyl acetate, and of solutions of urethane in water, 
alcohol, ethyl ether, and benzene have been measured at 20°. The 
compressibilities of some of these solutions and solvents were also 
determined. The contractions observed in the formation of these 
solutions (excepting the first) are approximately proportional to 
the compressibilities of the solutes in the liquid state. Since 
urethane and water have comparable compressibilities, the large 
decrease in volume which occurs when urethane dissolves in water 
is attributed to depolymerisation of some of the water molecules. 
Equi-molar quantities of different substances have the samp 
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depolarising eflEect. At 20® water appears to contain about 28% of 
polyliydb:ol ’’ (cf . Sutherland, A,, 1906, ii, 603). In aqueous alcohol 
solutions, the alcohol polymerides, which are probably loss bulky 
than those of water, appear to dissociate. S. K. T. 

Vapour Pressure of Organic Solutions and Application of 
Dfihring’s Rule to Calculation of Equilibrium Diagrams. 
E. H. Leslie and A. R. Carr (Ind. Eng, Ohem,, 1926, 17, 810— 
817).— Diihring’s rule agrees with experimental data satisfactorily 
enough for technical appHcation. This has been proved by Baker 
and Waite {Ohem, Met, Eng.^ 1921, 25, 1137) for aqueous solutions of 
salts. The vapour pressures of n-hexane, ?^-heptane, and n-octane, 
and of binary mixtures of these three substances, have now been 
determined in an apparatus similar to that used by Baker and Waite 
(loo, cit) between 92*3 and 760 mm. It is found that the rule holds 
good for these binary mixtures of organic liquids. It is evident that 
by applying the rule the complete vapour pressure curve for any 
liquid can be plotted from two observations only. This facilitates 
technical investigations. Various applications are discussed. 

W. A. S. 

Vapour Pressures of Hydrogen Chloride above Aqueous 
Solutions. 1. S. Mjtsukuri, T. Rokkaktt, and T. Watasb 
{Sci, Rep, Tdhohiy 1925, 14, 251 — ^258). — ^The partial pressure of 
hydrogen chloride in equilibrium with dilute hydrochloric acid 
solutions has been determined by passing air through a series of three 
satiirators in a thermostat for several days and condensing the 
water vapour and hydrogen chloride in a bulb surrounded by ice. 
The conductivity of the condensate was measured and from these 
data the partial pressure of the gas over the original solution was 
calculated. The values obtained are much lower than those calcu- 
lated from the vapour pressures of concentrated solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid or from %hBEM,F, of the cell HglHClIAgCljAg, whereas 
Dunn and RideaFs values (A., 1924, ii, 306) were much higher. 
The authors reject the results of Dunn and Rideal on the ground that 
the method used involves a violent surface distillation, and they 
consider that the published data for concentrated hydrochloric acid 
solutions are also too high. A. R. P. 

Equilibriunx in the Liquid System Iron-Copper-Manganese 
with Varying Small Proportions of Carbon. P. Osxermahk 
{Z, Meiallk,, 1925, 17, 278^ — ^282). — ^Pme copper and iron are miscible 
in all proportions in the liquid state, but in the presence of small 
quantities of carbon there is a more or less extensive range in which 
the metals are immiscible. On the addition of manganese, which 
alloys with both copper and iron in all proportions and has a great 
affinity for carbon, this range of immisoibility disappears. rCf. B., 
1925,8®.] A.kp. 

Mw of Freezing Points in MetaUio Alloys. 

EiHoHbA todT. iSB^ T6hok% 1925, 14, 219—233).— 

Measurehien^ the depressidn of the f . p. of many metals on the 
addition cff a siuall amount of a second metal indicate that dilute 
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solutions obey the law of van ’t Hoff whether a solid solution is 
formed or not. The atomic depression of the solvent is independ- 
ent of the solute. [Gf. 1925, 884.] A. R. P. 

Properties and Structure of Some Alloys of Aluminium 
and Chromium. F. T. Sisoo and M. R. Whitmore {Ind. Eng, 
Chem,, 1926, 17, 956 — 958). — ^Aluminium may be readily alloyed 
with chromium (up to 5%) ; photomicrographs of the alloys show 
scattered crystals of great hardness which probably have the com- 
position AlCrg. [Cf. R., 1925, 852.] C. I. 

Mechanical Properties and Structure of Some Alloys with 
a Restricted Range of Mixed Crystals. Silver-rich Bina^ 
Solid Solutions containing Magnesium, Aluminium, Tin, 
Zinc, Cadmium, and Manganese. P. SaiJetel and G. Sachs 
(Z. Metallic,, 1925, 17, 155—161, 258—264, 294— 298).— Pure 
silver which has been hardened by cold work begins to soften at 100^ 
and is completely soft at 600®, having a hardness of 25 and a tensile 
strength of 12*8 kg, per sq. mm. and giving an elongation of 48% 
before breaking. By ad^ng magnesium, aluminium, tin, zinc, 
cadmium, or manganese in such quantities that the whole is retained 
in solid solution, the hardness and ductility increase, the tensile 
strength remains nearly constant, whilst the malleability decreases 
considerably, the reduction being nearly proportional to the amount 
of the second element added. The limiting amounts of zinc and 
aluminium retained in solid solution at the ordinary temperature 
are 20-4% and 6*7%, respectively, and the mixed crystal range in the 
silver-rich magnesium-silver alloys extends uninterruptedly to the 
compound MgAg. [Cf . R., 1925, 853.] A. R. P. 

Hardness of Ternary Alloys of Lead, Bismuth, and 
Cadmium. 0. Di Capita (GazzeUa, 1925, 55, 682— 594).— A 
detailed study of the hardness-composition curves corresponding 
with certain sections of the f. p. diagram of this system shows that 
the ternary eutectic mixture possesses a minimum hardness, whereas 
the binary eutectic mixtures of the constituents (A., 1924, ii, 208, 
663) are always characterised by a maximum hardness. This result 
is also met with in the ternary systems bismuth-tin-oadmium 
(where the minimum in question ^sappears on reheating) and lead- 
tin-bismuth (see following abstract). W. E. E. 

Hardness of Ternary Alloys of Liead, Bismuth, and Tin. 
C. Di Capita (Gazzete, 1926, 55, 694 — 604).— Alloys of lead, bismuth, 
and tin or cadmium (cf . preceding abstract) show anomalies in the 
hardness-composition diagrams in that the binary eutectic mixtures 
show maxima, whilst the ternary eutectics show minima. These 
anomalies are eliminated by reheating. The reheating, moreover, 
increases the concentrations of the saturated solid solutions of lead 
and bismuth in tin. W. B. E. 

Expansion of Glasses. Boric Anhydride. M. Samsoeh 
{Compt rend., 1925, 181, 364 — 366), — ^The linear coefficient of 
thermal expansion of boric oxide, determined by dilatometric 
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methods, is about ISxlO'^ up to 240®, but then rapidly increases, 
again becoming constant at about 200 X 10“®, between 260® and 334®. 
Ak approximate determination gave an average value of 200 X lO’"® 
over the region 1100 — ^260®* [CJ, jB., 1926, 849.] A. Cousxn. 

Partition of Silver between Lead and Zinc. W. A. Naish 
{Trans. Faraday Soc., 1925, 21, 102 — 113). — See this voL, ii, 506. 

Solubility of Slightly Soluble Chlorides in Concentrated 
Chloride Solutions. J. KehdaIjIi and 0. H. Bloak (/. Am>er. 
Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2306 — ^2317).— The solubility of silver chloride 
in concentrated aqueous solutions of sodium, lithium, and magnesium 
chlorides, and of lead chloride in solutions of the chlorides of 
hydrogen, bivalent mercury, alkali, and alkaline-earth metals has been 
determined at 25®. In both series, the electrode potential varies in 
accordance with the rule previously given (cf. A., 1922, ii, 34), 
irrespective of the formation of double salts. cormounda of 

the type X,PbCl 2 were isolated, where X=|LiCl, ^NaCl, KOI, 
SrClg, BaCl^ HgClg, CaCl 2 , and MgCl 2 , the last two compounds 
containing bH^O. S. K. T. 

Solubility Relations of Isomeric Organic Compounds, 
ni. Mutual SolubilLty of the Three Dinitrobenzenes. D. H. 
Andrews (J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 1041 — 1047). — ^The mutual 
solubilities of the dinitrobenzenes, as indicated by f . p. observations, 
are recorded, and the results compared with those derived from 
calorimetric data. These solutions deviate but little, if at all, from 
the ideal, and this is taken to imply that the crystals of each isomeride 
which separate from ternary mixtures are pure, and that the mixing 
of the liquids is not attended by an appreciable change in volume 
or heat content. (For the method of experiment and the interpret- 
ation of the time-temperature curves, see this vol., ii, 852). 

The solubilities of the three isomerides in different solvents have 
been interpolated from the observations of various workers and are 
given for reference. These also deviate hut little from the ideal 
curve, which can therefore be used as a criterion of accuracy for such 
determinations. 

The preparation of p-dinitrobenzene by diazotising jp-nitroaniline 
in nitric acid solution and subsequent treatment with sodium nitrite 
and copper sulphate is outlined. L. S. T. 

Solubility Relations of Isomeric Organic Compounds, 
nr. Mutual Solubility of o-, and p-mtroanilines and of 
m-, and p-Chloronitrobenzenes. G. T. Kohman (J. 
Phymccd Ohem., 1925, 29, 1048 — 1056; cf. preceding abstract) 
The mutual solubilities of the three nitroanilines and of the three 
cWic^omtrobenzenes are recorded. As with the previous systems, 
tito femerides form solutions which are practically ideal, although 
data for the chloronitrobenzenes are not available. 
It is |MN)bable that many such terna^ systems will be found to be 
the iotubiKty^^ for a method of 

The behatfic^, on meltm^ of o-nitroaniline and of w-ohloro- 
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nitrobenzene in binary mixture indicates tbe existence of an unstable 
form. A new method for the preparation of m-chloronitrobenzene 
from m-nitroaniline by diazotising in hydrochloric acid solution and 
subsequent treatment with cuprous chloride, giving 80—90% yield, 
is also described. L. S. T, 

Soliibility Relations in Isomeric Organic Compounds. V. 
Construction of the Ideal Ternary Solubility Diagram, and 
its Use in Analysis- G. T. Kohman and D. H. Andrews (J, 
Physical Chem,^ 1925, 29, 1317 — 1324). — K discussion of the con- 
struction and interpretation of solubility diagrams for ternary 
systems in which ideal or nearly ideal solutions (e.gr., those consisting 
of 0 -, m-, and jp-isomerides) are formed. The use of these diagrams 
in the analysis of such mixtures is described. S. K, T. 

Formation of Metallic Deposits by Molecular Radiation. 
I- Estebmann {Z. BleJctrochem., 1925, 31, 441 — 447). — ^When a 
narrow stream of vapour from a heated metal impinges on a cold 
surface in a high vacuum, condensation takes place only below a 
critical temperature {e.g,, --50® to —110® for cadmium on glass) 
which varies with the density of the stream and the material of the 
surface. From the critical temperatures, the dimensions of the 
apparatus, and the temperature of the hot metal, the adsorption 
pressure of the condensed metal may be calculated. This quantity 
is of the order of 10^^ times the vapour pressure of the metal at the 
same temperature. The heats of adsorption may further be calcu- 
lated; they are approximately 3500 cal. /mol. for cadmium on glass, 
3000 cal. /mol. for cadmium on copper, 500 cal. /mol. for cadmium 
on silver, and 2600 cal./moL for mercury on silver. These values 
are from one-fifth to one-seventh of the heats of vaporisation. Since 
the work required to separate one atom from another is .about one- 
fifth to one-seventh that required to detach an atom from a 
crystal surface, it would appear that the condensation nucleus 
consists of a simple pair of atoms. W. A. C. 

Adsorption of Gases by Grapbitic Carbon- H. H. Lowry 
and S. 0. Morgan (t7. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 1105 — 1115).^The 
charcoals used in previous work on adsorption have proved to be 
hydrocarbons (Lowry, A., 1924, ii, 393) ; pure carbon, as graphite, 
is now' shown capable of an adsorptive capacity equal to one-third 
or one-fourth that of the best adsorptive oharooafs. Graphites of 
varying degrees of fineness were prepared by the oxidation of Ceylon 
graphite, previously treated to reduce the ash content, and exploding 
the resulting graphitic acid to produce pyrographitic acid ’’ or 
graphite in a fihe state of division (see Burns and Hulett, J. Amer, 
Chem. 8oc,, 1923, 45, 672), Three samples of graphites of diJBEerent 
adsorptive capacities were thus obtained- Experiments on pressed 
and unpressed samples of adsorbent showed no difference in adsorp- 
tive capacity. 

Data for the three samples are given for (1) carbon dioxide at 0®, 
35®, 56*7®, 80*4®, and 100® ; (2) nitrogen at 0®, 66*7®, and 100®, and 
(3) hydrogen at —191®, and at pressures up to 1 atm. Graphite from 

38 ’^* 
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graphitic acid’’ which was least* oxidised (C ; 0=3*98 : 1) adsorbed 
the least gas, and that from “ graphitic acid ” most completely 
oxidised (0:0=3*12:1), the most* There is, however, no simple 
relation between the amount of gas adsorbed and the degree of 
oxidation. Support is given to the conclusion previously advanced 
(Lowry, loc, cit) that large adsorptive powers are due to (1) large 
ratios of surface to mass and (2) unsaturation of the forces holding 
the atoms together in the solid. 

Details of a method for measuring adsorption, eliminating the use 
of stop-cocks, are given. L. S. T. 

Adsorption Capacities of Different Charcoal Powdep. 
F. KSitig {Pharm. Zentr,, 1925, 66, 645 — 648), — ^The adsorption 
capacity of various medicinal charcoals for mercuric chloride has 
been measured, and found to bear no simple relation to the adsorp- 
tion capacity for methylene-blue, although those samples which 
adsorb the former most readily are found to adsorb the latter strongly . 
These adsorption methods, combined with determinations of moisture, 
ash, soluble matter, and cyanogen compounds, are recommended 
for the examination of medicinal preparations. S. I. L. 

Protein Films on Collodion Membranes. D. I. Hitohoook 
(J. Oen. Physiol,, 1925, 8, 61 — ^74). — ^The amount of protein (gelatin 
or egg-albumin) absorbed from an aqueous solution by a disc of 
collodion varies with the concentration of the protein. The results 
agree approximately with the hyperbolic formula proposed by 
Langmuir (cf. A., 1918, ii, 430) for the adsorption of a gas on a 
plane surface. If the is varied, the absorption of protein is 
maximal at the isoelectric point; the absorption also varies when 
different quantities of inorganic salts are present, the variation being 
parallel to the changes in fluidity of the protein solution. The 
greater the permeability of the membrane to water, the larger is the 
amount of protein absorbed. Membranes which have absorbed 
protein become less permeable. Calculation of the capillary surface 
of the collodion from its permeability leads to the conclusion that 
the protein is adsorbed on the surface of the membrane. W* 0. K. 

Surface Concentration of Sodium Oleate and of Colloidal 
Sulphur. J. M. JoHLiN {J. Physicd Chem., 1926, 29, 1129— 
1139 ; this vol.,ii, 388, 867), — ^Xhe surface tension of 0*0001% to 1% 
sodium oleate solutions has been measured at 26® by the capillary 
rise method, and the change of surface tension with time studied. 
For the stronger solutions, this change is rapid, and may be repre- 
^nted by an equation of the form 0 =a/^”, It is considered probable 
that this change of surface tension with time occurs only with 
: Qolldkkl sohitira^ in which the solute is in a highly dispersed state 
in true solutions. When alkali is added in increasing 
.to the 0*1% solution, the change in a with time fluctuates 
ih Addition of sodium hydroxide diminishes 

tow^ards the formation of s 

with colloidal sulphur solutions show 
that,: ocmditions, o changes with time according to the 

sair^ oquatm L. S. T, 
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Structwe of True Solutions and the Nature of the Changes 
Occurring Therein. P. P. voh Weimark {KoUoid-Z.^ 1926, 
37, 230 — ^234). — ^The colour changes exhibited by solutions of the 
oleates of cobalt, nickel, chromium, iron, copper, and manganese in 
aromatic hydrocarbons on warming are similar to those shown by 
aqueous solutions of the chlorides and other salts of these metals. 
Hydrate and ionic theories are inapplicable to the hydrocarbon 
solutions, and the author, with many references to previous work, 
outlines his own theories of the colour changes and the nature of 
true solutions in general. The colour changes are attributed to 
alterations in the intensity factor of the volume energy of the 
molecules. N. H. H. 

Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Suspensions. W. W. 
Barkas {Trans, Faraday 8oc,, 1925, 21, 66 — 80). — See this vol., 
ii, 289. 

Law of Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Suspensions. 
Specific Volume of a Gamboge Suspension. J. E. H, Coutts 
{Trans, Faraday Soc., 1925, 21, 63 — 65). — See this vol., ii, 290. 

Colloid Systems in Nitrobenzene. F. S. Bbowk and C. E. 
Bxjry (J. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 1312 — 1316). — Colloidal solu- 
tions of dehydrating agents (phosphorus pentoxide, calcium chloride, 
silica, alumina, zinc chloride) in nitrobenzene are formed in the 
presence of compounds containing hydroxyl groups alcohols, 
organic acids) on vigorous stirring. The hydroxy compound is 
adsorbed by the dehydrating agent, which is peptised and passes 
into solution. Traces of moisture cause rapid coagulation. Suffi- 
ciently concentrated solutions of phosphorus pentoxide and calcium 
chloride set to gels on keeping. S. K. T. 

Albumin Solutions. I. M. Kolthofb {CJiem, Weekbladf 1926, 
22, 489 — 494),^ — ^The albumins are distinct chemical individuals, 
since when they are obtained from the same source in the same 
way, they always give the same amino-acids in the same propor- 
tions. Their amphoteric properties arise from the presence of free 
amino and carboxyl gjroups, and not from the group -CO*NH"", 
since diketopiperazine is entirely neutral, whilst other simple sub- 
stances containing the ^oup are not amphoteric. Adsorption is 
probably a purely chemical phenomenon, and although the law of 
mass action does not hold in its simplest form for the adsorption of 
acids or alkalis by proteins, yet since these substances must be 
polybasio and polyacidio, and the values of the coefficients of 
activity of multivalent ions are unknown, the law may well be f oimd 
to hold and simple chemical action cannot be ruled out. Since the 
dissociation constants of the various acidic and basic groups in an 
albumin molecule probably dffier hut little, the ions may he regarded 
as sprea,d over the whole surface of the molecule, forming with added 
hydrogen or hydroxyl ions a double surface layer, a knowledge of the 
forces within which is necessary to the understanding of the relations 
between electrolytes and albumins. S. I. L. 
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AlbtLmin Solutions. H. E. Krvtc (Chm. Weehblad, 1925, 
22, 473 — 476). — ^The author considers that the solutions are true 
colloidal systems. S. I. L. 

Solubility of Casein in Hydrochloric Acid. K. Likdisestb 0 M- 
LA3sra and S. Kodaha (Compt. rend. Trav. Lab. CarUberg, 1925, 16, 
[i], 1—47). — ^When casein is shaken for 3 days with dilute hy<^o- 
chloric acid the system does not reach equilibrium, Eeproducible 
but arbitrary solubility values are obtained by dissolving casein in a 
solution of sodium hydroxide and adding a known quantity of hydro* 
chloric acid, when the casein is liberated at the isoelectric point and 
then partly redissolves in the excess of acid. The equilibrium may 
be similarly approached from the acid side, and measurements of the 
solubility of casein at 18® in the resulting solutions of hydrochloric 
acid and sodium chloride have been made. The solubility increases 
with the activity of the hydrogen ions and with decreasing concen- 
tration of the chlorine ions, but the results are variable. With a 
given total quantity of hydrochloric acid, the solubility of casein 
diminishes with the amount of solid phase ]present, owing to adsorp- 
tion of acid, but with a given concentration of hydrochloric acid 
in solution, the solubility of casein increases with the amount of the 
solid phase, indicating that solid casein is a mixture of different sub- 
stances. By fractionation two portions of casein with slightly 
different solubility were obtained. W. H.-E. 

1^ Casein a Homogeneous Substance ? K. Likbeestkom- 
Laitg ipompt. rend, Trav, Lab, Carlsberg, 1925, 16, [i], 48 — 62 ; cf . 
preceding abstract).— Pure casein was prepared from milk without 
exposure to hydrogen-ion concentrations greater thanjpH 4 or less 
than 7. Partial fractionation was effected by precipitating an acid 
solution with a base or vice versa. The various fractions all gave the 
casein reaction with rennin in a solution oontainmg calcium salts, 
but showed distinct differences m the colloidal nature of the precipi- 
tate. The ratio of pho^horus to nitrogen varied between 0*0642 
and 0‘0194. The solubility of casein in mixtures of phosphoric 
acid and sodium phosphate is not independent of the quantity of 
solid phase, showing that casein liberated at the isoelectric point 
is not a single compound of phosphoric acid and protein, but a 
mixture of several substances. The results of Linderstrem-Lang 
and Kodama (preceding abstract) with hydrochloric acid are con- 
firmed with purer material. W. H.-B. 

vPhjysical Properties of Serum on Addition of **Water- 
bind&Lg Substances. E. Eueth and E. Pbchhold {Kolloid-Z,, 
19^, 37, 193—199). — ^The effect of the addition of small quantities 
^ nae&ylor alcohol or acetone on the physical properties 

M Tomim J^emm is analogous to that produced by the addition of 
(ot 4-) 1924, ii, 313). The viscosity shows a mmimum 
substance, the conductivity a maximum 
^h and characteristic turning points are exhibited by 

tfe l^% of naethyl alcohol, 6% of isopropyl 

alcohol, and 2*4% of acetone. The r^ults are explained on the 
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basis of Debye’s dipole theory. Dilution of the serum -with small 
quantities of water produces characteristic alterations in the above 
phenomena; in particular, the viscosity minimum is destroyed. 
This is held to explain the discrepancy between the authors’ observ- 
ations and those of Hayashi (this vol., ii, 663). N. H. H. 

Physical Chemistiy of Colouring Matters. I. Measure- 
ment of the Electric Charge of Solutions of Colouring Matters. 
R. Furth {Kolloid-Z,, 1925, 37, 200—204). — method is described 
for determining the si^ of the electrical cha^e on particles of colour- 
ing matter. The method is especially applicable to the study of the 
staining of animal tissues. The ^sadvantages inherent to the 
cataphoretic method are avoided. Two electrodes composed of 

half-conducting ” material are coimected to a source of direct 
current at 200 — 600 volts and dip in a solution of the dye. The 
arrangement permits only a very small current to pass through the 
solution, but produces a high fall of potential at the Uquid/eleotrode 
boundaries. The particles cling to the electrode having the sign 
opposite to their own. N. H. H. 

Titania Jellies. S. Klosky and C. Mabzano {J. Phyaical Ghem,, 
1925, 29, 1126 — 1128). — ^The production of titanium dioxide jellies 
from sodium titanate is described. The best results were obtained 
with a solution of the composition HCl,Ti 02 ,a:BL 0 on addition of 
potassium, sodium, and ammonium carbonates as coagulating agents. 
Potassium carbonate gave the clearest jellies. Ferric oxide-titanium 
dioxide jellies were also obtained. L. S. T. 

Optical Activity of Gelatin Systems. E. 0, BjEtAiMm and 
J. R. Fakselow (/. Physical Chem., 1926, 29, 1169 — 1177). — ^An 
extension of the work of Smith (A., 1919, i, 179), studying the optical 
activity of gelatin systems for pu 2*30 to 12*31 between 10° and 60°. 
Gelatin, with an ash content of less than 0*05%, was used and rota- 
tions were measured for x=6461 A. The T^dall effect also was 
measured at 23°. 

Above 27*5°, the ^s-speoific rotation curve shows a minimum at 
Pa 4*9, and another, less pronounced, at pa 7 to 9. The apparent 
temperature coefficient and the change in rotation with pa for pa 
3 — ^11 (of. Smith, loc* cit) are both small. Below 27°, the curve 
changes in character, the minimum at pa 4*9 becoming a pronounced 
maximum ; the other minimum at pa 7 to 9 also becomes a maxi- 
mum, less pronounced, as before. Ihat this change is quite dis- 
tinct between 25° and 27*5° is shown by plotting specific rotation 
against temperature for a constant pa value. The light-scattering 
capacities of these gelatin solutions show a pronounced maximum in 
the heterogeneity of the system at pa 4*7 (approx.). The Tyndall 
effect and optical activity are roughly parallel at pa values less than 
5, but show little resemblance at higher values. 

A qualitative parallelism is shown between gel-forming tendency 
and the increase in optical activity at low temperatures. 

The authors conclude that (i) there is insufficient evidence for 
supposing that gelatin contains two related molecular species (of. 
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Smith, Zoo* cit , ; Lloyd, A., 1920, i, 452 ; Wilson and Kern, A., 1923, 
i, 68) ; (ii) gelatin systems display in many ways the characteristics 
of disperse systems which include the properties to which the 
Donnan theory of membrane equilibrium may be successfully 
applied ; (iii) in view of (i), the so-called mutarotation of gelatin 
is an indication of colloidal changes in a system tending to gel form- 
ation* Influences which inhibit gel formation likewise prevent 
mutarotation. The term is thus a misnomer when applied to gelatin. 
The optical activity of gelatin gels shows that these are optically 
more or less homogeneous, i.e., the structure is very fine-grained, in 
spite of the pronounced light-scattering capacity. L. S. T. 

Elasticity of Gelatin Jellies and its Bearing on their 
Physical Structure and Chemical Equilibria* H. J. Poole 
{Trans. Faraday Soc., 1925, 21, 114—142), — See this voL, ii, 619* 

Plasticity in Relation to Gelatin. S. E. Shepparu (J. 
Physical Chem., 1926, 29, 1224—1232). — ^The temperature at which 
plasticity appears in 1% to 8% gelatin solutions depends on the con- 
centration and the method of preparation. The growth of elastic 
resistance with time is most marked for the more concentrated solu- 
tions* In the region between the m. p. and setting-point curves 
plasticity is well developed. S. K. T. 

Plasticity and Structure in Gelatin Systems. R. H. Bogue 
(J. Physical Ohem.^ 1926, 29, 1233 — 1238). — ^The change from the 
plastic solid to the viscous liquid state in gelatin systems is gradual 
and continuous; the exact value of the transition point, which 
depends on the concentration, is governed by the sensitiveness of 
the instruments used. It is not a ‘‘ critical equilibrium temperature,’’ 
but a point on a continuous curve. The interpretation of these 
facts on the basis of the fibrillar structure theory for gelatin sols is 
discussed. S. K. T. 

Plasticity in Relation to Cellulose and CeUulose Derivatives. 
S. E. Shepparl and E. K. Carver (J. Physical Chm., 1926, IM, 
1244 — 1263). — ^The plastic properties of cellulose nitrate and acetate 
films and sols are recorded, and a modified Bingham plastometer is 
described. Cellulose plastics resemble the metals in elastic proper- 
ties, although the ultimate particles are more like those of rubber 
than those of the metals. Unless Z-rays reveal a crystalline struc- 
ture, the fibrillar structure theory is to be preferred for these sols, 
^6 fibrils being chains of molecules held together by residual 
ysdmoies. On this view, Mardles’ ‘‘ metastable phase ” (of. A., 
443) might consist of a brush-like structure of broken 

em applied to Viscose and Artificial Silk, 0. S. 

Physical Ohem.f 1925, 29, 1239 — 1243). — Curves are 
the efieot of humidity on the plasticity of viscose 
fidlk* (7% to 9%) behave almost like true solutions ; 

their with increasing temperature and pass 

a on [Of. JS*, 1926, 912*] S. K. T, 
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Limited SigiiifiLcanoe of Hydrogen-ion Concentration as a 
Factor in Determining the Condition of Lyophilic Sols. H. E. 
Kettyt and H. C* Tekdeloo (/. Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 1303 — 
1311). — ^The electrolyte concentration of the medium deter min es the 
electrical condition of the colloid particles in gelatin solutions. The 
action of electrolytes on lyophilic colloids does not differ essentially 
from that on lyophobic colloids. The isoelectric point may be 
reached at various hydrogen-ion concentrations by adding a quantity 
of electrolyte just sufficient to produce discharge. The viscosity 
of positively charged gelatin is diminished by the addition of uni- 
univalent neutral salts, the diminution depending on the valency of 
the ardons. Bi- and ter- valent cations increase the positive charge 
on the gelatin particles and this is accompanied by an increase in the 
viscosity. Emulsoid sols are to be regarded as hydrated suspensoids, 
the electric charge, which is one of the factors of stability, being 
influenced by electrolytes in all colloidal solutions in essentially the 
same manner. S. K. T. 

Action of Electrolytes on Colloidal Nitroalizarin. S. 
Libpatov (KoUoid-Z., 1925, 37, 224: — ^230). — ^With the object of 
throwing light on the constitution of alizarin lakes, the adsorption of 
various electrol 3 d;es by nitroalizarin and by its monosodium salt 
has been measured. In the coagulation of nitroalizarin sols by 
solutions of barium, calcium, cupric, aluminium, and ferric chlorides, 
of the sulphate and acetate of copper, and of other salts not desig- 
nated, it is found that the degree of adsorption is influenced by the 
anion, e,g., with the copper salts the more readily hydrolysable 
acetate is adsorbed more than the sulphate. The coa^lates 
(lakes) vary in composition according to the concentration "of 
salt in the solution. The principal role in the formation of the 
lakes is played by the cations. The anion is not adsorbed, and only 
affects the process in so far as the specific properties of the eleotroly^ 
depend on it. With free nitroalizarin, the salts of strong inorganic 
acids and the acids themselves, e.g., barium and cupric chlorides, 
and hydrochloric acid, are not adsorbed at all, whereas cupric acetate 
is strongly adsorbed, giving lakes of variable composition, I^om a 
consideration of the properties of this and similar lakes and the effect 
on them of change of temperature and mineral acids, the author 
concludes that they are formed by a distribution of the base, cupric 
hydroxide, etc. between the two acids nitroalizarin and acetic acid. 
In the case of monosodium nitroalizarin, experiments with barium 
and cupric acetates show that a chemical compound of constant 
composition is formed, 2 mols. of the nitroalizarin reacting with 
1 mol. of the acetate with the elimination of sodium acetate. These 
compounds have the same colours as the corresponding lakes of 
variable composition described above, and the latter are therefore 
regarded as the result of unsaturated chemical combination. 

N.H.Hv. 

Action of Proteins on Gold Sols. W. Eeindebs {Ohm, 
Weekbhdi 1926, 22* 481 — 484).“The variations in the protective 
effect of proteins in solutions of different degrees of acidity and 
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alkalinity have been followed by measurements of the gold numbers 
and the migration velocities for different values of and different 
concentrations of protein. The results are in accordance with the 
known amphoteric character of the proteins. S. I* L. 

Separation Methods by Means of Specific Adsorption. 
A. Fodor and A. Rosenberg {Kolloid-Z., 1925, 37, 234 — ^236). — ^The 
dipdvantages inherent to the usual biochemical methods of separ- 
ating rtiiktures of albumin, peptone, carbohydrates, organic acids, 
etc., may be avoided by the use of a specific adsorption process which 
consists of first treating the mixture in fairly strong acid solution 
with talcum powder which removes organic acids, adsorbing the 
alhumin from the filtrate, after diminisMng its acid concentration, 
by means of kaolin, and finally removing starch from the kaolin 
filtrate by moist ferric hydroxide. Experiments are described which 
illustrate the efificacy of the process and demonstrate the influence 
of the constitution of oxalic, malonic, succinic, lactic, malic, glyceric, 
tartaric, citric, and pyruvic acids on the readiness with which they 
are adsorbed by talcum powder and by kaolin. • N. H. H. 

Velocity of Coagulation of Antimony Trisulphide. K. 
jABiozYNSKi and A. Przezdeiecea-J^drzejbvska {Bocz. Chem,, 
1925, 5, 173 — 177 ; cf. this voL, ii, 203). — ^The velocity of coagul- 
ation on the addition of potassium chloride of colloidal antimony 
trisulphide is shown to agree with the equation log tan a — log 
tan where a and oq are the initial and the final angles of 

rotation of polarised light over a period of time and k is the coejBfi- 
cient of coagulation. This equation was previously shown to hold 
for colloidal arsenic trisulphide (Zoc. cit.). During the first 24 hrs. 

changes very slightly, but later it increases, probably as a result 
of the loss of hydrogen sulphide, which has a stabilising influence 
on the colloid ; h remains constant after blowing hydrogen through 
the hydrosol until free hydrogen sulphide can no longer be observed, 
its value, however, being nearly quadrupled. R. T. 

Velocity of Coagulation of Mixed Colloids. K. JablozyStski 
and H. Lorbntz-Zibnkovska (jRocz. 1926, 6, 178—181; 
cf. preceding abstract). — ^The velocity of coa^lation of mixtures of 
colloidal arsenic and antimony sulphides follows the same law as for 
eackcolloid separately (cf. preceding abstract). The same result is 
obtained when the colloidal sulphides are prepared separately and 
ffien mixed, as when the colloids are produced together from a 
mix^ solution. R. T. 

^ Electrical Dispersion of Liquids. V. Cofman (J. Physical 
1926, 29, 1289 — 1302). — ^Experiments are described in which 
TOO nature of current conduction across the boundary between 
TOta^um tri-iodide solution and nitrobenzene is investig- 
ated. 0%or, solutes and liquids were also used. A critical EM.F. 

: .my. current crosses. Ions, electrons, and 

Q| ions:^a involved in the process. 

The phenon^a the elec^ depend on the P.D. applied; 
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dispersion occnrs, generally in the solvent in which the substance 
produced by the current is insoluble, or only slightly soluble. 

S.K.T. 

Khytluaiic Beactions showing U-shaped Bands, G. V. 
Sttokebt {Kolloid-Z,, 1926, 37, 238— 239).— The ‘‘corrosive*’ 
action of certain substances when placed on gelatin gels contained 
in test-tubes has been studied. Three effects were observed : (i) 
reversible or irreversible solvation of the gel ; (ii) penetration of the 
gel by the substance, with the formation of afferent types of 
fissure ; (iii) rhythmic reactions. With sodium aminoacetate and 
sodium tungstate the effects (i) and (iii) were obtained. The middle 
of the gel became solvated from top to bottom, and at the bounding 
surface between the sol so formed and the gel, horizontal bands, 
lower in the middle than at the sides (and thus like a wide U), made 
their appearance. N. H, H. 

Simple Method iot Preparing Ultra-filters. E. Mulleb 
{Kolloid-Z.i 1925, 37, 237 — ^238). — ^An apparatus, fully fi^ed in the 
original, is described, with which the uniform impregnation of ultra- 
filters with gelatin or collodion may be effected. The disadvantages 
of Bechhold’s method {Z. phmikah 1907, 60, 267) are 

avoided. N. H. H. 

Equation of State and its Relation to the Laws of Thermo- 
dynamics. N, J. Koltsohik (Z. anorg, Ohem,y 1925, 147, 312 — 
320). — ^In Lorenz’s (“ Festschrift z. Jahrhundertfeier d. Physikal- 
ischen Vereins,” Frankfurt a.M., 1924) deduction of gas laws from the 
first two laws of thermodynamics and the conditions {W/^v)!P^0 
and ($l7/$p)2.=0 there is the inherent assumption that jP(p,v,r)=0. 
It is now shown that from the more general equations {p,v^T)dp+ 
{p^v,T)dv+(PiV,T)dT^0 and (3U'/3«;)j»,p—0, .(Sj7/3t;)y^,,===0 general- 
ised forms of the equations of Olapejron and Thomson may be 
derived. In order to deduce the equation of state it is neoess^ to 
add the condition {B8/Bp)v^^0 or S^8{v^T), The conditions 
JJss, U{T) and S^8{p,T) are not sufiSoient. This is due to the par- 
ticular form of the work equation dR^Ap . dv, but a general jEorm 
dB=^fidp+f^dv+f^dT, together with the conditions U^XJ{T) and 
8^8{v,T), may be sufficient to deduce a differential form of the 
equation of state. G. 

Theory of Interionic Attraction in Strong Electrolytes. 
S. R. PrKE and G. KTohebbel {Phil Mag., mS, [vi], 50, 723—728). 
—The theories of Milner (i6id., 1912, [vi], 23, 351; A., 1913, ii, 
481) and of Debye and Hiickel (A., 1923, ii, 459, 724) are compared 
in the light of recent experimental results, and it is shown that at 
present the evidence is insufficient to decide between them. 

A.B.M. 

Activity Coefficients and Transport Numbers of Solutions 
of Hydrogen Chloride in Methyl Alcohol. G. Nokhbbbl and H. 
Habtlby (Phil Mag., 1926, [vi], 50, 729—749; of. preceding 
abstract). — ^Activity coefficients and transport numbers for hydrogen 
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chloride in methyl alcohol solution have been determined from 
measurements of of the cells H 2 IHCI in MeOHlAgCl : Ag, 

and Ag:AgCllHCl,(ai)lHCl,(02)l-^gCl:Ag. The E.M.F. of the 
former cell has been measured at 25® for concentrations from 
0*0004956 (JE7.Jf.J^.=0-3861 volt) to 0*5574 mol HCl per 1000 g. 
solvent (jE7. AT. JF. =0-0844 volt). The transport number of the 
hydrogen ion for dilute solutions at 25® is 0*735±0*005. The results 
are discussed in conjunction with recent measurements of the activity 
coef&cients of hydrogen chloride in aqueous and ethyl alcohol solu- 
tions. The observed values agree better with those calculated from 
Milner’s theory than with those given by Debye’s equation,^ The 
relation between the activity coefl6.cients of hydrogen chloride in 
difEerent solvents and the partial pressure of the vapour over the 
solutions is pointed out. A. B. M. 

Dissociation Constant of Methyl Alcohol. N. Bjebeum, 
A. Unmaok, and L. Zeohmeisteb {Kong. DansJce Vidensk Meddel, 
1925, 5 , No. 11, 1 — 34; from Chem. Zentr:, 1925, i, 2680). — ^The 
dissociation constant of methyl alcohol at 18® is calculated 

from the P.D. between hydrogen electrodes in methyl-alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid and in sodium methoxide, respectively, connected 
by methyl-alcoholic sodium chloride solution. The dissociation 
constant of methyl alcohol was also obtained from the degree 
of alcoholysis of ammonium acetate by measuring the increase 
in conductivity resulting from the addition of acetic acid and 
methyl alcohol, respectively. For the dissociation constant of 
ammonia and acetic acid, it was found that —log irKH8=^6*92 and 
-log A:oh8.oooh==9*65-1*77^ G at 18®. G. W. E. 

Ionic Equilibria across Semi-permeable Membranes. 
N. Kameyama {PML Mag., 1925, [vi], 50 , 849 — 864). — The results 
of Donnan and Allmand (T., 1914, 105 , 1941) on the distribution 
of potassium chloride between two aqueous solutions separated by a 
copper ferrocyanide membrane, one of the solutions containing also 
potassium ferrocyanide, are discussed from the point of view of 
activity coefficients and the ionic strength principle ” of G. N. 
Lewis. The results are in agreement with this principle, except 
when the potassium chloride concentration is small compared with 
that of the ferrocyanide. A repetition of the experimental work, 
however, over this range with improved methods of analysis and 
technique renders it probable that the deviations mentioned are duo 
to experiihental error. A.B. M. 

in Systems in which Phases are Separated by a 
dtoi-per^meab^ Membrane. VIII. F. A. H. Soheeiotmakees 
(Proc* JX*. A Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1926, 28, 396— 402).— The 

^ membrane diffusion and osmotic equilibria 

prer^T^ dedpjf^ for a theoretical membrane (of. this. voL, ii, 
638}- ^ ^ real mernhr^ if the mass of the 

lattear is that of the ternary systems involved ; 

they also h^d S one tihe systems consists of substances 
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of constant composition between which a phase reaction occurs 
when water is added or removed. J. W. B. 

Equilibria in Systems in which Phases are Separated by a 
Semi-permeable Membrane. IX- P. A. H. Schreihbmakers 
{Ptoc. K, Akad, We^temch, Amsterdam^ 1925, 28, 4:89—498; cf. this 
voL, ii, 538, 869, and preceding abstract). — ^Theoretical The 
membrane phase rule is applied to osmotic equilibria in which two 
ternary systems are separated by a semi-permeable membrane. 
Cases are considered in which both systems contain, respectively, one 
and two components in common. F. G. T. 

Equilibria in Systems in which Phases are Separated by a 
Semi-permeable Membrane. X. F, A. H. Sohreihemakers 
{Proc, K. Akad. Wefensch, Amsterdam^ 1925, 28, 564 — 572; cf. 
preceding abstracts). — Osmotic equilibria in a group of systems, 
separated from one another by semi-permeable membranes through 
which water only can diffuse, are discussed, and also the osmotic 
action, under different conditions, of the double membrane formed 
when two systems, previously in osmotic contact through a semi- 
permeable membrane, are separated by two membranes between 
which a phase is interposed. M. S. B. 

Dissociation Pressures of Hydrated Double Salenates. 
J. Ferguson (J. Chem. Soc.^ 1926, 127, 2096 — 2100 ; of. Caven and 
Ferguson, A., 1924, ii, 653). — ^Equilibrium pressures for systems of 
the type M"Se04,M'2Se04,6H20,:^ M"ge04,M'2Se04,2H20+4H^0 
have been measured, and the stabilities of the hexahydrated double 
selenates compared by reference to the temperatures at which the 
dissociation pressures reach 60 mm. of mercury. If the salts are 
regarded as having the structure M'2[M"(Se04)2], the stability 
increases with decreasing molecular volume of the anion, aiid with 
increasing atomic or molecular volume of the cation, hut exceptions 
are noted, especially in the case of cmsium. This rule is the reverse 
of that found for the stability of metallic ammines. The salts 
investigated contained ammonium* potassium, rubidium, or csesium 
and copper, cobalt, zinc, nickel, cadmium, and manganese. Nickel 
ammonium chromate was also examined. W. H.-E. 

Equilibrium in the Systems : Zinc Ghloride-Pyridi^ : and 
Cadmium Chloride-Pyridine, E. B. Mason and J. H. Mathews 
{J. Physical Chen., 1925, 29, 1178 — 1183). — ^Measurements of the 
solubility of zinc chloride in pyridine show that only one compound, 
viz., ZnQaj^CgHgN, is formed. The curve representing the solu- 
bility of cadmium chloride in pyridine shows a break at 9®. From 
to 9® the solubility increases rapidly, whilst from 9*^ to 100^ 
there is a gradual decrease. At the ordinary temperature, the solid 

S ’ e is CdCl2,20KH5N, whilst below 9"^ the stabje compound is 
a,6G5H5N. The new coi^ound forms large, clear, transparent 
crystals, which at the ordinary temperature crumble to a fine 
powder. An analogous compound, CdBr2,60BH5N, has been 
described by Varet (A., 1891, 732). L. S. T. 
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Condensed Ternary System Plxenol-Water*-Salicylio Acid. 
C. R, Bailey (J. Ghem. Soc., 1926, 127, 1961— 1966).— The system 
phenol-water has been examined, the critical saturation temperature 
being taken as the temperature of sudden thickening ; the results 
in general agree with those of Timmermans (A;, 1907, ii, 229).^ In the 
system salicylic acid-water, the eutectic ice-salicylic acid is deter- 
mined as — 0‘07^ and 0d03% salicylic acid.^ The m. p. of salicylic 
acid is 1604®. The values obtained agree with those of Walker and 
Wood (T., 1898, 73, 620) up to 30®, but are slightly and uniformly 
larger at higher temperatures. In the system phenol-salicylic acid, 
a simple eutectic is formed at 38*16® and 6% salicylic acid; the 
f. p. data agree with the presence of single molecules of the acid. 
The ternary system has ako been examined, using synthetic and 
analytical methods. No liquids exist below —1*3®, the ternary 
eutectic composition being 6*5% phenol, 0*2% salicylic acid, and 
93*3% water. Salicylic acid is much more soluble in mixtures of 
water and phenol than in either alone, but the results are very 
complex. W. H.-R. 

Reversible System Pbl 2 +ZnS 04 := 5 = 2 :=PbS 04 +Znl 2 . 0. G. 
Stoffella (Boll CUm. farm., 1925, 64, 481 — 488).— No conversion 
at 15®, and only partial conversion at 100®, of zinc sulphate, in 
saturated solution, into zinc iodide occurs on the addition of an 
equimolecular amount, or more, of lead iodide. Complete con- 
version at 16® is attained only in extremely dilute solutions of zinc 
sulphate by the addition of an equimolecular amount of lead iodide. 
The yield of zinc iodide is best from a 1% solution of zinc sulphate 
at 100®. This behaviour is in accord witn the solubility products of 
the components of the reaction, the ratio 5^Pbi« • ^S^znsoi ^ ^rbso- • 
being 1 : 220 at 15® and 2 : 1 at 100®. F. G. T. 

Precipitation Laws. P. P. von Weimaen (Chem. Eevkws, 
1925, 2, 217—242). 

Heats of Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide and of Hydrogen 
by Manganese Dioxide at 0®, J. 0. W. Peazbe and 0. E. 
Grbider (J, Phymal Chem., 1926, 29, 1099 — 1104). — continuation 
of the work of WhiteseU and Frazer (A., 1924, ii, 114). The heat 
changes accompanying the adsorption and oxidation of carbon 
monoxide by active manganese dioxide have now been measured. 
A large amount of heat is liberated during the admission of the carbon 
monoxide to the catalyst, indicating almost immediate]]^oxidation. 
Equilibrium was not attained after several hours, however, owing 
to slow diffusion of the gases concerned: under modified con- 
ditions, thermal equilibrium was established in approximately 
30 It is assumed that (1) for every mol. of carbon dioxide 

remov^, a corresponding amount of the moxide is reduced to the 
oxide 1^0^ and (2) all the carbon monoxide entering is oxidised. 
A deficient itf the amount of carbon dioxide desorbed suggests 
that a is reduced to the monoxide, 

which th^ fOr^ carbonate, the catalyst showing a change from 
black to drao^* heats attending these reactions were evaluated 
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from the heat of formation, the heat of adsorption of carbon dioxide 
being taken equal to the measured heat of desorption. The heat data 
are(l)MnOjs->MhO(+0), -7*0cal., (2) l* 5 Mn 02 -> 0 - 5 Mn 304 (+ 0 ), 
-«23*2cal.,(3)Mn0+C02-4^MnC03,6*5cal.,and(4)C0(+0)-HKC02, 
79-7 cal. Further results indicate that when the catalyst has been 
reduced with pure carbon monoxide, it is re-oxidised with difficulty. 
Heat treatment over-night in air at 150 — 160® does not restore the 
original activity; oxygen is more efiSicient in this respect. When 
hydrogen replaces carbon monoxide, a slow but continuous fall in 
pressure is observed, but the oxidation of the hydrogen is too slow 
for the heat of reaction to be determined, L. S. T. 

Aqueous Solutions of Sodium Silicates. I. Preparation 
and Electrical Conductivity. E. W. Habiman f J. Physical Chem., 
1926, 29 , 1165 — 1168 ). — An investigation of the system NagO- 
SiOa-HaO at 25®. The system has been studied from the point of 
view of (1) conductivity, (2) transport numbers, (3) hydrolysis, (4) 
sodium-ion activity, (5) silicate ion, (6) lowering of vapour pressure 
and of f. p., and (7) heterogeneous equilibria. 

Sodium metasiUoate enneahydrate, NagSiOgjQHgO, prepared 
according to Vesterberg’s method (A., 1913, ii, 406), was used as the 
starting point and crystals of m. p. 47® (Vesterberg 48® ; Erdenberger 
47®) were obtained. Solutions having other values for the 
Na 20 :Si 02 ratio were prepared by electrolytic removal of the 
alkali (of. Kroger, A., 1922, ii, 212). Solutions prepared in diflEerent 
ways gave identical results for the conductivity and other properties. 
Values of A at 25® are given for the ratios 2 : 1, 1 : 1, 1 : 1*5, 1 : 2, 
1 : 3, and 1 : 4 at concentrations to O'OObjV^, (jV^f^weight 
normality with regard to sodium content). The 2 : 1 and 1:1 
solutions are excellent conductors, whilst 1 : 2, 1 : 3, and 1 : 4 are 
fair conductors in dilute solution, but abnormally poor in con- 
centrated solutions (approx. 1— 2i^<i,). The values for 1 ; 1 agree 
with those of Kohlrausch (A., 1894, ii, 133 ; 1893, ii, 166). The 
high conductivity of Na^SiOs is attributed to the presence of 
hydroxyl ions formed by hydrolysis, but quantitative conclusions 
could not be reached. Tixe low oonduotivity in concentrated 
solutions of 2 ; 1, 1 : 1, and 1 : 1*5 is due to a decrease in hj^olytic 
dissociation. Hydrolysis is not sufficient, however, to account for 
some of the values obtained and calculations have therefore been 
made of the mobility of the silicate ion. Values for have been 
assigned by extrapolation from the conductivity-log of concentra- 
tion curve, and by Noyes’ method (Oamegk Inst. Pub.^ 1908, 
63). The final values of for ratios 1 ; 1, 1 ; T6, 1 : 2, 1 : 3, and 
1 : 4 are 160, 121, 95, 91, and 88, respectively. The mobility of the 
siHoate ion is calculated to be 60, 35, 43, and 41 for the ratios 1:1, 
1 : 2, 1 : 3, and 1: 4. Values of deriv^ from the curves and from 
the mobility data show good agreement. 

It appears that the salts Na20,2SiQg and NagOjSiOg exist in 
solution and that other ratios correspond with mixtures of 
these salts with sodium hydroxide and “ hydrated ” silica. 

L* S. T. 
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Conductivity of Solutions of Almninium Chloride in 
Carbonyl Chloride at 25®, 0®, and —45®. A. F. O. Germakn 
{J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 1148 — 1154). — ^When a current is 
passed through a solution of aluminium chloride in liquid carbonyl 
chloride, the solvent is decomposed with the formation of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine {Science, 1924, 60, 434). The conductivity 
of these solutions has been examined at 25®, 0®, and —46® in a 
specially constructed cell. The conductivity curve resembles those 
which have been previously obtained for solutions in weakly ionising 
solvents. The variation of the temperature coefficient is also 
similar to that observed by Franklin (A., 1911, ii, 1052) for solutions 
of potassium bromide and iodide in Kquid sulphur dioxide, and the 
interpretation suggested by Franklin is accepted by the author. 

L. S. T. 

Potential Difference between 0*1IV and 3‘5iV Calomel 
Electrodes. J. K. Gjaldbaek {Kong, Damhe Vidensh, Meddel.^ 
1924, 5, [9], 1 — 17 ; from Ghent, Zentr., 1925, i, 2679).— The 
potential of a 3*5iV-calomel electrode measured against a standard 
electrode varied from 0*31 to — 0*06 millivolt, according to the 
method of prejparation. The values after 5^ months varied from 
0*45 to 0*03 mulivolt. For the 0*lA^-electrodes the potential varied 
between 83*5 and 83*0 millivolts. The temperature coefficient of the 
3*5i^-eleotrode is 0*45 millivolt, and of the 0*li\r-electrode 0*77 
millivolt per degree. The mean value of the potential between 
0*li\r- and 3*5j^-calomel electrodes is found to be 83*13 millivolts. 

G. W. R. 

Decrease in Electromotive Force of Unsaturated Weston 
Cells. W. C, Vosburoh: (J. Opt 8oc. Amer., 1926, 11, 59—61).— 
A slow decrease in the E,M,F, of an unsaturated Weston cell is to 
be expected on account of the diffusion of mercurous ion and its 
reaction with the cadmium of the amalgam electrode giving cadmium 
ion and mercury. The resulting increase in the concentration of 
cadmium sulphate in the electrolyte must cause a decrease in the 
EMK, Actually, the of a number of unsaturated cells 

were fopnd to decrease at the average rate of 0*03—0-04 millivolt 
(0*003-— ^*004%) in a year. S. B. 

Potentials of Copper and Zinc in Cyanide Solutions. W. M. 
WAnKEB, J. H. Sorrels, and J. M. Breokenridob {Tram. Amer. 
Eleictrochem, Soc., 1926, 48, 113 — 124).— The potential of copper in 
fi cyanide solutions shows somewhat unsteady values for some hours, 
hat gradually becomes more electropositive owing to atmospheric 
oriaation; The most electropositive potentials found were —0*7626 
volt in O-SW'-sodium cyanide and —0*0765 volt in the same solution 
oon^mmg 0*125jy-oopper cyanide; —0*8598 volt and —0*1123 volt 
m tho <K3riespond^ potassium cyanide solutions. Zinc tends to 
beooih® mci^ electronegative. In 0*51V-sodium cyanide it shows 
;r-0*S156 toll, ih presence of 0*175A^-2;ino cyanide —0*8731 volt. 
The change ol pot^tial takes place more slowly when the electrolyte 
IS covered with paraffin oil, more rapidly when oxygen is blown 
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over it. The rate of corrosion of the electrodes shows similar 
variations. W. A. C. 

Reduction Potential of Dicyanoquinhydrone. E. K, Eideal 
[Tram, Faraday Soc,, 1925, 21, 143 — 144). — See this voL, ii, 546. 

Overvoltage and Surface Forces at the Lead Cathode. 

S. Glasstone {Trans, Faraday 8oc,, 1925, 21, 36 — 41), — See this 
voL, ii, 301. 

Electrochemical Actinometers. G. Athanasixt {Ann, 
Physique, 1925, [x], 4, 318 — 424). — The EM,F, of the cells ex- 
amined are not attributable to a photo-electric effect, but are due 
to three factors, (1) polarisation, (2) absorption of heat, and (3) 
chemical changes at the surface of the electrode-producing films, 
which may be comparatively inactive, as with zinc electrodes in 
zinc sulphate, or strongly actino-sensitive, as with copper in copper 
sulphate; in this case an E,M.F, of the order of 40 millivolts was 
obtained, the illuminated electrode being negative relative to the 
electrode in the dark. Greater effects can be obtained by coating 
metallic electrodes with £dms of suitable salts. Actinometers with 
electrodes of mercury covered with a film of mercurous halide or 
sulphide have been examined in monochromatic light of different 
wave-lengths, sulphuric acid being the electrolyte. The sensitivity 
is defined as the ratio of the EM.F, produced to the intensity of 
the incident radiation. With films of mercurous halides, the 
illuminated electrode is positive, and the maximum sensitivity 
moves towards longer wave-lengths as the atomic weight of the 
halogen increases ; the chloride and bromide are sensitive only to 
ultra-violet radiation, and photographic plates with this property 
have been prepared. With mercurous sulphide, the illuminated 
electrode is negative and shows a maximum sensitivity at about 
X=4046 A. The electrical conductivity of mercurous halides is 
increased by illumination, whilst the bromide and chloride give an 
orange fluorescence under the influence of ultra-violet light. Actino- 
meters with oxidised copper electrodes in solutions of sodium or 
potassium chloride or sodium bromide show a marked maximum 
sensitivity at about >,«=4046 A., the illuminated electrode being 
positive. With silver electrodes coated with silver iodide, maximum 
sensitivity is shown at x=4245 A., with potassium Chloride as 
electrolyte. If the chemical reaction involved is the decomposition 
of the halides, the critical wave-lengths and heats of reaction are in 

f ood agreement with the radiation theory of Lewis and Perrin, 
’he electrical conduotivities of all aotino-aotive substances are 
affected by light, both effects being due to the displacement of the 
outer electrons, but the phenomena are distinct from the ordinary 
photo-electric effect. W. H.-B. 

Electrolysis of Nitrobenzene with the Mercury-dropping 
Cathode. I. Reduction Potential of Nitrobenzene. II. 
Influence of Cathode Potential on Adsorption of Nitrobenzene; 
M. Shikata {Trans, Faraday 8oc,, 1925, 21, 42 — 62, 63 — 62). —See 
this vol, ii, 304. 
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Polarisation of Metals used as Electrodes- M. Dbesbaoh 
and H. B. Hosmbb (Amer. J. Physiol,^ 1924, 68, 122—123). — ^Prom 
observations of the changes produced in the plate-filament circuit 
of a three-electrode tube by altering the voltage in the grid-fflament 
circuit, polarisation values in ascending order have been obtained for 
amalgamated zinc-zinc sulphate; silver-silver chloride; lead; 
zinc ; tin ; uncoated silver. A, A. E. 

Electrolytic Corrosion of Ferrous Metals. W. M. Thornton 
and J. A. bUele {Trans. Faraday 800.9 1925, 21, 23 — 35). — See this 
voL, ii, 303. 

Eiffect of Superposed Alternating Current on Anodic 
Solution of Gold in Hydrochloric Acid. A. J. Ahlmani) and 
V. S. PuEi {Trans. Faraday 8 oc.^ 1925, 21, 10 — 16). — See this voL, 
ii, 302. 

Electrochemical Corrosion Tests on Iron and Steel. H. 
Beeny {Trans. Amer. Electrochem, 80 c. ^ 1926, 48, 136 — 149). — 
The polished test-piece serves as anode in a 0*2% sodium chloride 
solution contained in a rotating gilded vessel used as the cathode. 
The effective surface of the cathode is made forty times as large as 
that of the anode, so that cathodic polarisation is minimised. 
Experiments show that the amount of iron going into solution as 
Fe*‘ agrees with the quantity of electricity generated, and it is 
inferred that the corrosion is entirely electrochemical. W. A. 0. 

Disintegration of Carbon Anodes in Nitric Acid. H. J. M. 
Cbeighton and W. H. Ogden {Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 80 c. 9 1925, 
48, 161 — 165).— In the explosive disintegration of carbon anodes, 
a gas is evolved which consists mainly of air. The fragments 
are sometimes covered with minute yellow crystals. It is suggested 
that the disintegration is caused by formation and decomposition 
of graphitic acid. W. A. 0. 

Physico-chemical Study of Some Organic Syntheses. 
C. Matignon {Biilh 3oc. cUm .9 1925, [iv], 37, 826—836). — ^Tho 
possibility of certain reactions taldng place is investigated theoretic- 
ally by a consideration of the equiUbrium constant, the heat of 
reaction, and the formula log (?/4*67T-f 3*60 log T+0. The 

syntheses of methyl and ethyl alcohols, formaldehyde, acetone, 
acetic and propionic acids from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
are dealt with; also syntheses involving ethylene (butane, hexane, 
acetone, and propyl alcohol) ; and syntheses of nitrogen compounds. 

' Ii. L. B. 

Itoidamental Factors in Corrosion. G, M. Enos (Ind. Eng. 
Ohm. 9 . 1925j 17, 793—797). — ^The rate of corrosion of various steels 
in the atmosphere and in distilled water was determined, the former 
rate averagh:^ about ten times the latter. No definite effect of 
varymg ic^bon content in the steel could be traced. Chromium- 
v^xa(h£um sho'vred lower rate loi^^. 

With the increase in corrosion is a function 

of the temperature difference above that of the ordinary for a given 
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steel, the slope of the curve being similar whether the corroding 
agent was water, dilute sulphuric acid, or ferric sulphate solution. 
With increase in time, the rate of corrosion suffered an initial drop 
and then showed a linear increase. Ultra-violet light somewhat 
increases the rates of corrosion. [Cf. J5., 1925, 765.] C. I. 

Influence of Metallic Elements on the Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel- Y. UriDA and Sait6 (8cL Bep, Tdholcu, 1925, 14, 295 — 
312). — ^Addition of chromium to iron gives an alloy that is very 
resistant to 10% nitric acid solutions, but is readily attacked by 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Nickel in iron also retards its dissolution 
in cold 10% nitric acid, but not to the same extent as an equal 
amount of chromium. Nickel steels, on the other hand, are markedly 
resistant to 10% hydrochloric acid, and their resistance is increased 
by the addition of chromium. Copper and manganese first reduce 
the rate of attack of 10% nitric acid on iron, but with more than 1% 
of these elements the resistance of the metal to this acid is much 
reduced. Tungsten and copper increase the resistance of iron to 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. The rate of corrosion of nickel- 
chromium steel in cold 10% hydrochloric acid decreases with a rise 
in the carbon content from 0-1% to 0^7%. [Cf. B,, 1926, 884.] 

A, R. P. 

Solution of Zinc in Hydrochloric Acid at High Pressures. 
W. Ipatiev and W. Vbbchovski (Bull, Acad, Sci, 8t, P^mbmrgt 
1918, [6], 1 — 10; from Ch&m, Zentr,, 1925, i, 2626).~The pressure 
developed by the reaction of zinc with hydrochloric acid in glass 
test-tubes placed in a closed cavity over machine oil reaches a 
maximum of 1125 atm. This limiting value is not conditioned by 
the reverse reaction, but is related to the solubility of hydrogen in 
the oil, the contraction of the hydrochloric acid on saturation with 
zinc chloride, and the compressibility of the air present in the closed 
cavity- The limiting value is reached when some zinc still remains 
undissolved in the hydrochloric acid. When copper tubes are used 
instead of glass test-tubes, complete solution of the zinc occurs. 

G. W. E. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Acetoacetic Acid by Strong 
Acids and Bases. H. voh Ettleb and A. Olakbbb anorg, 
Ohem,f 1926, 147, 296 — 311). — ^Measurements have been made of 
the velocity of decomposition of the sodium derivative of ethyl aceto- 
acetate in solutions of H ^ alkaline solutions, 

the reaction OH3UO*CS2'G02H~GH5"CO*OHa+C02 takes place 
exclusively, and the velocity constant is 3-0— 3-4 x 10"^ between 
jPalld and 13*2. With increasing alkalinity, the velocity of this 
reaction diminishes rapidly and is zero at ps 14*2. The only reaction 
then taking place is 0H3*C(ONa):0H2-CO2Na+H2O=:2CH3*CO2Na, 
and the vdocity constant of this increases rapidly with increasing 
alkalinity from zero atp^ 13*2 to 1*3 X 10*® at^a 15‘1 (12*9 iV'-sodium 
hydroxide). The second acid dissociation constant of acetoacetic 
acid is 10*^®. A. Q. 
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Acid Catalysis in Lactone Formation. H. S. Taylor and 
H. W. Close (J. Physical Ohem.}1925, 29, 1085 — 1098 ).- — An examin- 
ation of Henry’s results (A., 1892, 1303) indicates that the propor- 
tionality . between the reaction velocity and the hydrogen-ion 
concentration is not exact, but that, as the concentration of the 
catalysing acid is increased, the reaction velocity increases faster 
than the hydrogen-ion concentration. The reaction has now been 
studied by varying the nature and concentration of catalysing acid 
and of the neutral salt, the temperature, and the solvent. 

y-Hydroxyvaleric acid, prepared only as required, from its lactone, 
was the acid used, and the reaction velocity was measured in the usual 
way, after addition of the catalyst, with barium hydroxide as the 
titrating agent. The reaction was studied in presence and absence 
of salts over a temperature range 0 — 35"^. In the experiments 
with different solvents, o-hydroxymethylbenzoic acid ' replaced 
y-hydroxyvaleric acid, since the former is easily obtainable in the 
crystalline state and is stable when kept dry, and was converted 
into its lactone as in the previous case. The marked effect of 
moisture on the reaction velocity indicated that water plays an 
important role, and hence the velocity of lactone formation from 
this acid was also studied in ether-water mixtures with hydrogen 
chloride as catalyst. The reaction velocity is very much greater 
in wet ethereal solutions containing hydrogen chloride than in 
aqueous solutions of the same acid stren^h. 

The results are in good agreement with those previously obtained 
(A., 1917, ii, 253), and confirm the similarity there found between 
acid catalysis in Intone formation and in ester hydrolysis, so far as 
deviations from proportionality to hydrogen concentration and the 
influence of neuteal salts are concerned. Good agreement likewise 
exists with the data of Garrett and Lewis (A., 1923, ii, 476), although, 
unlike these authors, the use o| the formula for opposed reactions,, 
K2=^(ljt)log[al{a--h015xy], has now been found necessary to 
eliminate a slight drift in the unimolecular constant. 

The results indicate that the velocity is not dependent on the 
acid concentration, the undissociated acid molecule concentration, 
or the hydrogen-ion concentration as determined by conductance 
methods. A proportionality between reaction velocity and the 
thermodynamic activity of the hydrogen ions is suggest^ instead. 

L. 8. T. 

Catalysis, of Oxido-reductious by Blood Pigments. W, 
Lipscmrz {Z, /physiol. Chem.^ 1925, 146, 1 — 43). — ^Hydroxylamine is 
, rapidly decomposed by blood pigments with the formation of 
ammonia, nitrogen, nitrite, and nitrate, the pigment being trans- 
formed into meSiamoglobin. Fresh frog’s muscle, blood charcoal, 

hsemin, and serum cannot effect this 
Ohfe^e* and oxyhasmoglobin (J mol.) 

yidid ap^ ammonia (4/12 mol.), nitrogen (5/12 moL), 

nifeiteaa^nS^te (3/12 mpL). Hydroxylaraine (1 mol.) andreduced 
h^c^tobin (I m aminmna (6/12>moL)^ nitrogen (4/12 

mol.), rhol.). About 1/12 of the hydroxyl- 
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amine-nitrogen is lost, but small amounts of nitrous oxide are 
detected. With, carbon monoxide-haemoglobin (1 mol.) the yield 
of ammonia falls to 4/12 mol. Nitric oxide-haemoglobin and 
-methaemoglobm also aict in this way. More than 24 mols. of 
hydroxylamine are decomposed by 1 mol. of pigment, but the rate 
of the reaction gradually decreases, probably on account of decreased 
adsorption of hydroxylamine by the haemoglobin. Irradiation of 
haemoglobin or precipitation by alcohol or colloidal ferric hydroxide 
does not influence its catalytic activity, but if the globin molecule be 
removed by heating, ammonia formation decreases to 10% or less. 

P. W. C. 

Catals^tic Action. X. Comparative Study of the Catalytic 
Activity of Reduced Copper, Reduced Nickel, and Thoria. I. 

S. Komatsu and B. Mastjmoto {Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1925, [-4], 
9, 15 — 21).-— A comparison of the products obtained when cyclo- 
hexanol is heated in presence of reduced copper, reduced nickel, and 
thoria, respectively, at 200® and at 300®, shows that reduced nickel 
acts principally as an oxidation catalyst, causing the formation of 
cycZohexanone and phenol, whereas thoria has a dehydrating effect, 
giving yields of dic^/cZohexyl ether, benzene, and tetrahydrobenzene. 
Reduced copper lies between the two in the nature of its activity 
and is the least affected by the change of temperature. With 
thoria at 300®, some dodecahydrotriphenylene is formed from cyclo^ 
hexanol. B. W. A. 

Promoter Action of Thoria on Nickel Catalysts. W. W. 
Russell and H. S. Taylor (J. Physical Chem., 1925, 29, 1325 — 
1341).— The promoter action of thoria on nickel catalysts in the 
reaction C02+4H2~CS;4+2H20 was studied. The results indicate 
that promoter action in supported catalysts cannot be explained by 
surface extension or by change in the relative concentrations of the 
adsorbed reactants. The former explanation partly suffices in the 
case of unsupported catalysts. The following theory of promoter 
action is advanced. The unsaturatod metal atoms assumed to be 
responsible for catalytic activity are present in pure nickel in a 
higher concentration the lower the temperature of reduction. 
These atoms coalesce as the temperature rises, but the presence of 
thoria in supported nickel catalysts prevents sintering (coalescence) 
and, by the creation of thoria-nickel interfaces, increases the con- 
centration of these atoms. The same may also occur in unsupported 
nickel, but on the other hand the surface may increase because of 
the promoter acting as a support, or because the ratio in which the 
reacting substances are adsorbed is favourably altered. [Cf. B., 
1925, 903.] S. K. T. 

Catalytically Active and Inactive P^rms of Ferric Oxide. 
L. A. Welo and 0. Baudisoh (J. Biol. Chem., 1925, 65, 215—227). 
—The catalytic activity of different samples oi magnetite varies 
with the mode preparation, those made by precipitation Of a 
mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphate being much more active 
those made by precipitation of ferrous sulphate and subse^ue#^ 
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partial oxidation. The activity of active magnetite is not destroyed 
by oxidation, but both activity and magnetic properties are lost on 
heating at 560^, Comparison of the water absorption and X-ray 
diffraction spectra of active and inactive oxides indicates that the 
crystals of the former are smaller than those of the latter. It is 
thought that both magnetic properties and cataljrtic activity are 
related to the spatial arrangement of the atoms within the molecule. 

0. ]Bi, H. 

Catalytic Action of Colloidal Metals of the Platinum Group. 
XVII. Colloidal Cobalt, 0. Paal and H. Boeters (Ber., 1925, 
58, [JS], 1542—1546; cf. A., 1914, ii, 642; 1915, ii, 171).— Colloidal 
solutions of cobalt are prepared by the action of hydrogen in the 
presence of palladium on sols or gels of cobaltic hydroxide (cf. 
this voL, ii, 1090). Reduction occurs slowly but completely, even 
with preparations rich in cobalt, although in the latter case the 
production of the sol is accompanied by that of an irreversible cobalt 
gel. In the solid form, the preparations of colloidal cobalt and sodium 
protalbate or lysalbate oxidase slowly when exposed to air, but 
otherwise remain colloidally soluble for long periods; preparations 
of colloidal cobalt with free protalbic or lysalbic acid are considerably 
more stable. Attempts to obtain cobalt sols by the reduction of 
colloidal cobaltic hydroxide by hydrazine or formaldehyde in the 
presence of palladium sol were unsuccessful. Colloidal cobalt could 
not be obtained by the reduction of colloidal cobaltic hydroxide 
with hydrogen at 200 — ^210®. H. W, 

Physical State of Catalysts. R. C. Sjccth: (/. Physical Chem,^ 
1925, 29, 1116— 1118).— The catal^^io activities of platinum, gold, 
and palladium have been studied in relation to the crystalline or 
amorphous state of the surface. Direct observations were made of 
the time taken for oxygen to be evolved from solutions of hydrogen 
peroxide, varying in strength from 0*2 to 10 volumes, placed on a 
plate of the metal. PoliSied platinum was found to decompose 
hydrogen peroxide (cf. Spring, A., 1896, ii, 92), but washing the 
metal surface with alcohol and water, or the presence of a film of 
grease, inhibited the decomposition. The change in the state of 
surface from amorphous to crystalline was also accompanied by a 
decrease in catalytic activity. The loss of activity pointed out by 
Thomas (A., 1923, ii, 64) ia the case of nickel prepared at 650°, and 
by Vavon (A., 1914, ii, 189), in the case of platinum-black, is 
atiaibuted to the formation of crystals in the finely-divided metal. 

L. S. T. 

of Platmtim and Nickel and Catalytic Activity. 
A. Gatoer (J. Amer. Chem, Sac,, 1926, 47, 2278— 2282).— The 

both in the presence and absence of 
wat^ of oxygen, is not catalysed by thin films of 

plaMmw; br;^n^^ deposit^ on glass wool. It is concluded that 
the infium^ cjf surface in catalysis is overestimated.^ It is prpbable 
that catalysts ifevB eleotiron^ on other energy levels man is the base 
with the bulk inetal, Whereas the molecules in films probably have 
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the same electronic configuration as the latter. The active surface 
of a catalyst would consist, therefore, of molecules having electrons 
in the outer energy levels. This theory is developed briefly. 

S. K. T. 

Electrolysis in Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. H. P. Cady and 
R. Tapt (J. Physical Ghem., 1925, 29, 1075— 1084=).— The solubilities 
of various substances in liquid sulphur dioxide have been examined 
qualitatively and also the electrolysis of certain solutions in this 
solvent. Amongst other substances, potassium iodate, bromate, 
and chlorate, and silver nitrate, are appreciably soluble ; sodium 
thiosulphate and cyanide and potassium dichromate very slightly 
soluble ; and potassium perchlorate and permanganate, boric acid, 
and sodium insoluble in tMs solvent. A specially-constructed cell 
was used in the electrolysis experiments and precautions were taken 
to prevent the introduction of traces of moisture which probably 
account for the anomalous results previously obtained. The 
production of a deposit at the cathode causes reduction of the current, 
which is never large, to a very small value. No great advantage 
was found in the use of silver or copper cathodes as recommended 
by Bagster and Steele (A., 1913, ii, 15). In none of the electrolyses 
attempted (potassium iodate, iodide, ferricyanide, etc.) were 
cathodio reduction products of the electrolyte obtained. Generally, 
the products possessed similar qualitative properties and are 
considered to be produced by the discharge of the ions of the solvent. 
The cathodic deposit, characteristic of so many of the solutions, gave 
reactions which indicated the presence of a sulphite, thiosulphate, and 
probably one or more salts of the thionio acids. Contrary to Bagster 
and Steel (/oc. cit)^ but in agreement with Centnerszwer and 
Drucker (A., 1923, ii, 370), no free sulphur was contained in these 
deposits. Anodic products are similar to those produced in the 
electrolysis of the substances in aqueous solution. A difScult 
feature encountered in this work was that retention of the solvent 
frequently led to misleading analytical results. The influence of 
current density on electrolytic oxidation and reduction is discussed 
and an explanation advanced. L. S. T. 

Oxidation and Reduction. H. P. Oady and R. Tayo? (/. 
Physical Chem,, 1925, 29, 1067 — 1074). — ^In order to examine the 
truth of the conception that oxygen and hydrogen are respectively 
actually formed in oxidation ana reduction reactions, electrolytic 
reduction was attempted in a system containing no hydrogen, and 
oxidation in one containing no oxygen. Ammonia was adopted as 
a suitable medium for oxidations, and phosphorus oxychloride, 
POCI 3 , for reductions. Liquid sulphur dioxide proved unsatisfactory 
owing to the complex character of the cathodic processes involved 
(of. preceding abstract). 

Qualitative results for a number of inorganic substances are given. 
Nearly all solutions of the^e substtoces in this solvent are coloured. 
Phosphorus oxychloride is readily hydroly^d; it could be freal 
from the traces of hydrogen chloride formed by distillation OY# 
metaUio potassium provided that certaiin precautions are takeh # ! 
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prevent explosion. In the electrolysis of solutions of potassium 
iodate and of ferric chloride in phosphorus oxychloride, products 
were obtained which showed that reduction can take place in the 
absence of hydrogen. With liquid ammonia as solvent, the work 
was confined to solutions of thallous iodide, cuprous iodide, hydrazo- 
benzene, and methyl- and ethyl-amine hydrochlorides, and it is 
concluded that oxidation in the absence of oxygen is established. 
A table of collected physical constants of liquid ammonia and 
phosphorus oxychloride is given. L. S. T. 

Dissociation Theory aid Photochemical Thresholds. E. J. 
Boweh {Traifis, Faraday Soc., Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^The 
theory that absorption of a light quantum causes dissociation 
into free atoms or radicals has been fairly fruitful, especially in 
reactions to which a chain ’’ mechanism has been ascribed. It 
is not yet certain whether dissociation, ii it occurs, is a ummolecular 
process or whether collisions of activated and_unactivatecrmoleoules 
are necessary. There is no strong evidence'^for the existence of a 
connexion between heats of linking and activation energies corre- 
sponding with absorption spectra, as the one represents merely the 
difierence between the energies of the lowest electron orbits in the 
free atoms and in the molecule, whilst the other is concerned only 
with the molecule. Clearer conceptions depend on a more complete 
knowledge of the [physical meaning of absorption spectra. In 
general, heats of linMng are less than the energies of the lower limits 
of absorption, and are therefore (except in the halogens) much less 
than the activation energies. There is little to justify a connexion 
between the so-called photochemical threshold and either the heat of 
linking or the lower limit of absorption. The conception of photo- 
chemical threshold has at present little value because there is no 
method of measuring it. Apparently the only work which throws 
light on the question of the minimum energy required to make a 
nciolecule active is in the rate of bimolecular thermal gas reactions 
(T., 1918, 113, 471 ; 1924, 125, 1841). In each case, the heats of 
activation are considerably less than the electronic activations 
obtained from absorption spectra, and appear to be unconnected 
with the heats of linking. It is difficult at present to form any 
clear picture of what constitutes an active molecule, B. A. M. 

Relation between Quantum Sensitivity and Intensity of 
Radiation. C. Wintheb {Trans, Faraday 8oc,y Oct. 1925, 
advance proof). — ^In photochemical reactions the quantum sensitivity 
decreases with increase of absorbed energy. The importance of 
measuring this variation experimentally in future photochemical 
work is emphasised. A. B. M. 

Einsteia’s “ Photodhemical Equivalent Law.’’ A. J. All- 
MAJiTD {Trans: Faraday 8oc., Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^Einstein’s 
deduction of the photochemical equivalent law is critically examined 
and the conditions of its validity are discussed. The availabie 
experimental work, and in particular that of Warburg, is suminari^V 
In considering the application of the law a clear distinction must be 
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made between the primary and the complete reaction. The law 
seldom holds when applied to the complete reaction, as is shown by 
an examination of a variety of photochemical changes. A more 
complete examination of Einstein’s deduction shows that the 
applicability of the law even to the primary reaction may fail under 
certain conditions, which are briefly discussed. A. B. M. 

Einstein’s Law of Photochemical Eqtiivalence. N. E. Dhae 
and B. K, Mijkeeji (Trans. Faraday Soc., Oct. 1925, advance 
proof). — ^The failure of Einstein’s law of photochemical equivalence 
to be applicable in the majority of cases is discussed. The law is 
more applicable to endothermic than to exothermic reactions. The 
abnormally large yield obtained in the photochemical combination 
of hydrogen and chlorine is explained as due to electron emission 
during the interaction of activated chlorine molecules with hydrogen 
to form hydrogen chloride. The electrons thus emitted activate 
other chlorine molecules. A. B. M. 

Confirmation of Einstein’s Law of the Photochemical 
Equivalent in a Very Simple Photochemical Reaction. P. 
Weigert and L. Brodmann (Trans. Faraday Soc., Oct. 1925, 
advance proof). — ^The photochemical transformation of o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde into o-nitrosobenzoic acid in acetone solution has 
been studied quantitatively. A reaction of this type, where the 
change taJkes place in the same molecule, is particularly suitable for 
testing the validity of the Einstein law. The source of light was a 
mercury arc, and the strong spectral groups at 436, 405, and 366 
respectively, were used. The concentration of the o-nitrosobenzoic 
acid produced was determined by conductivity measurements. 
The energy measurements were carried out by a surface bolometer 
of Lummer and Kurlbaum, and the proportion of the radiation 
absorbed by the o-nitrobenzaldehyde was calculated from Hyman’s 
figures for the extinction coefl&cient. The efficiency ratio in all 
three spectral regions was found to be 0*5 within the limits of 
experimental error, thus proving the Einstein law for this reaction. 
Based on this value for the eflficiency ratio, a suggestion is made as 
to the mechanism of the reaction. It appears probable that the 
orientation of the molecules with regard to the direction of vibration 
of the incident light is of significance. A. B. M. 

Mechanism ^f Photochemical Reactions. M. Bobbnsteik 
(Trans. Faraday 8oc., Oct. 1925, advance proof).— A critical risumd 
attempting to clarify the general position. Einstein’s law of equi- 
valence in its simple form is practically never verified, for in almost 
all cases the original product is unstable and further transformations 
occur. Although the law is valid for the initial process, the mole- 
cule inay communicate its increased energy by increasing thermal 
motion, by fluorescence, or by effecting ^ chemical reaction. If the 
period between two collisions is about 10'® sec. the fluorescence 
extinguished; this fact agrees with other estimates of the life of 
activated molecule. The existing data mainly apply to cohdiii^l 
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with short intervals between collisions, in which circumstances the 
competition is between chemical reaction and the communication 
of energy to other molecules. The mechanisms are best studied 
through the medium of chemical kinetics. The author discusses 
primary reactions in which the departure from the Einstein law is 
not of a high order and considers in detail the various mechanisms 
postulated to explain how two molecules of hydrogen iodide by 
absorption of one quantum result in the formation of hydrogen and 
iodine. He then treats the sensitisation of ozone decomposition by 
chlorine and the decomposition of ozone in the presence of inert 
gases. He concludes that the simple equivalence law is inadequate 
for a complete explanation of the phenomena observed even in such 
relatively simple systems. A critical discussion of secondary 
processes and “chain’’ reactions follows in which the syntheses 
of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen iodide are taken as examples. 

B. A. M. 

Radiation Theory of Chemical Reaction. J. Rice {Tram. 
Faraday 8oc., Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^The simple Lewis- 
Perrin radiation theory leads in the case of unimolecular reactions 
to a rate of activation about 10“® that determined experimentally. 
The simple collision theory of activation has to meet equally serious 
difficulties in the unimolecular reaction. The more general radiation 
theory postulates that the energy absorbed extends over a broad 
band and is not confined to the quasi-monochromatic beam (A., 
1920, ii, 100 ; this voL, n, 799), Tim postulate is a frank assumption 
(as the arguments hitherto advanced appear to be unsound), and it 
should be discussed on its merits and justifiled. “ The author analyses 
the assumptions involved in the revived theory and attempts to 
ascertain the conditions under which the generalised radiation 
theory may be valid. No serious numerical discrepancy as regards 
intensity of absorption is likely to be removed merely by quantising 
a classical expression unless an additional hypothesis is advanced. 
The simple collision theory cannot yield a unimolecular reaction 
(cf . Thomson, A,, 1924, ii, 222), and can only account for a sufficiently 
rapid supply of active moleoffies by a hypothesis of rapid return of 
activation ener^ to the as yet unactivated mass. The Gr. N, 
Lewis-Smith (this voL, ii, 799) tubular “ quant ” mechanism also 
implies vei^ rapid regeneration of “ quants.” It also involves 
that radiation of all frequencies above a threshold must be effective 
in activating. The “ quant ” mechanism is at y^ftiance with dis- 
persion and interference phenomena, whilst recent work by the 
Qc^3ihagen school hac resulted in a correlation of the wave theory 
; staticmaiy atom theory by means of statistical conservation 

tod tiiie correspondence principle. Hence the author employs the 
BiliF the conditions under which the radiation theory 

(a) that absorption must go on unin- 
period, ie., the stailonaiy state 
gas Kke 

nite^enpiE^ixii^ posset intei^ Condition 

(a) is not hbiMltfiy f^^ but it may be tne mterfon f a 
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unimolecular reaction. Intense reflection may explain why light of 
the suitable wave-length does not seem to hasten the reactions. 

KA.M. 

LafLuence of Radiation on Chemical Reactions. L. S. 
Orhsteih (Trans. Faraday Soo., Oct. 1926, advance proof). — ^Lewis 
(A., 1920, ii, 100) has directed attention to the difficulty of finding 
the temperature coefficient of a unimoleoular reaction from the 
radiation theory. The rate of reaction as derived from Planck 
resonators as well as from light quanta is too small to be observed, 
ikanck considers that in the photochemical process excited molecules 
are formed by light, collisions transform the energy absorbed by 
the quantum “absorption into chemical energy, and in the second 
stage newly-formed molecules lose their energy by way of quantum 
emission. The author shows mathematically that if Franck’s 
view be accepted, Lewis’ difficulty disappears provided the consider- 
ations are restricted to the direct chemical action of light. 

R. A. M. 

Elementary Processes of Photochemical Reactions. J* 
France: (Trans, Faraday Soc., Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^The 
elementary photochemical process consists usually in the excitation 
of a molecule. Stem and Volmer (A., 1920, ii, 461) showed that the 
primary reaction is not the first elementary process, which is 
instanced rather by the excitation of the molecule, e.g., Ig+Av—I'g. 
The conversion of excitation into chemical energy occurs only by 
collisions of the excited molecules with other molecules during the 
period of excitation. Molecules which are bound together by 
van der Waals forces can be separated into atoms by an adiabatic 
process. Illumination can cause either a dissociation into normal 
and excited atoir^ or else the formation of an excited molecule, in a 
single photochemical elementary process. Mecke’s results {Ann, 
Physih, 1924, 71, 104) on the band spectrum of iodine provide 
strong support for the views set forth. R. A. M. 

Poirmation and Decomposition of Molecules. M, Polakyi 
and E. Wigner (Z, Physih, 1926, 33, 429— 434).— According to 
Bom and Franck, molecules cannot be formed by simple association, 
nor can the reverse process take place, because the probability of 
the relative energy of the colliding atoms possessing the; appropriate 
quantum of energy is vanishing small. On the assumption that the 
energy levels have a jfinite wi&h, the authors show tbat the prob- 
ability of the formation or dissociation of molecules, ^though small, 
is not infinitely so. ^ 

Activation of Hydrogen by Elxcited Mercsury Atoms. 
A. C. G. Mitchell (Proc, Nai, Acad, Sci,, 1924 11. 458— 463).— 
The work of Dic k i n son (A., 1924, ii, 841) on the reaction 
between hydrogen and oxygen in presence of excited mercury 
vapour has been extended and the influence of argon on the rate 
: of reaction investigated, H the concentration o oxygen be fce^ 
constant, the rate of reaction increases mth the pressure of hy(feogpi|| 
until a saturation value is reaoh^. On addition of small quan^^ftl 

VOL. oxxvin. ii. 39 r 
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of oxygen, the pressure of hydrogen being constant, the rate of 
reaction reaches a maximum at 0-01 mm. of oxygen and then falls 
to a lower Umiting value. When the pressures of hydrogen and 
oxygen are maintained at a constant value and the pressure of argon 
is varied the rate of reaction falls with increasing argon concentration, 
addition of relatively large quantities completely stopping the 
reaction. J. S. 0. 

Reaction^ of Hydrogen Activated by Ebrcited Mercury 
Atoms. H. S. Tayloe and A. L. Marshall [J, Physical Ghem., 
1925, 29, 1140—1147). — Various gases react at the ordinary 
temperature with the hydrogen atoms produced by collisions of 
molecular hydrogen with mercury atoms excited by illumination 
with the resonance line (2536-7 A.) of the mercury arc. This 
reactivity in the case of ethylene, carbon monoxide, and o:^gen 
indicates that activation of hydrogen alone is a sufficient preliminary 
to catalytic reaction, activation of the compound reduced being 
unnecessary. The present work differs][from that of previous in- 
vestigators (Dickinson, A., 1924, ii, 841 ; Cario and Franck, A., 1922, 
ii, 809) in that the initial working pressures axe much higher (average 
0*5 atm.) and wider variations of conditions have been employed. 
The mercury arc ^stem must be kept cold. Hydrogen and ethylene 
reacted smoothly according to the usual equation ; with hydrogen 
and oxygen at an initial total pressure of 36 cm., the velocity of 
reaction was constant over the whole range of experiment. The 
reaction between hydrogen and carbon monoxide is complex, 
formaldehyde, solid polymerised products, and methane being 
produced. Formaldehyde is considered to be definitely the primary 
reaction product, and this thus represents a new synthesis at 
atmospheric pressure and temperature. Mixtures of hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide, and of nitrogen with excess of hydrogen showed no 
reaction under the conditions used. Hydrogen and nitrous oxide 
reacted more rapidly than did similar mixtures of hydrogen and 
oxygen. The velocities of reaction observed are about 100—40,000 
times as great as in previous studies of this type, and it is suggested 
that the high yields may result from a chain mechanism of the kind 
obtaining in the photochemical combination of hydrogen and 
chlorine. L. S. T. 

Fbotosensitisatiou and. the Mechanism of Chemical 
Ructions. H. S. Tayloe {Tram. Faraday Soc., Oct, 1925, 
proof). — ^A reswmi of earlier work on photosensitisation, 
account of a research carried out with Marshall (preceding 

E. A. M. 

u from Recaxt Woa* on Photochemistry. 

Faraday 8oc,^ Oct. 1925, advance proof). — 
has Shown Ihat perfectly dry hydrogen 
by viable l%ht. EleotroIyMcally 
tb'^ure no reaction; 
prosily is of water which 

on ffiuminati^ reactions. The author uses 
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as a working hypothesis the statement: — Clg+^v—Cl'g (active); 
Cl'a+HgO ’ 01^ 0<C2+H2= ^!>0<Cg+HCl ; 

water, an active 

molecule of hydrogen chloride is assumed. Water is not essential 
under the influence of ultra-violet light. Chapman (T., 1923, 
123, 3079), in opposition to Baly and Barker (T., 1921, 119, 
653), finds that the rate of reaction is proportional to the intensity 
of the light. The reaction between iodine and potassium oxalate 
was found by Dhar (T., 1923, 123, 1856) to be proportional to the 
intensity of the light, whilst Berthoud and BeUenot (A., 1924, ii, 
327) found it proportional to the square root of the intensity. The 
latter view is confirmed (Walters, unpublished), with the addition 
that the mean life of an active molecule is >0*02 sec. and may be as 
high as 1 sec. The implications of the verification are discussed. 

R. A. M. 

Physical Antecedents of the Photo-activity of Chlorine, 
W. Taylob {Trans, Faraday Soc,^ Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^A 
theoretical examination of the optical properties of a medium 
containing activated molecules, and of the possibility of detecting 
their presence in photochemical reactions. Attempts to observe 
a change in the refractive index of chlorine when subjected to 
radiation oontainmg the activating frequencies yielded negative 
results. A. E. M. 

Photo-activation of Chlorine. E. J. Bowek {Phil, Mag,, 
1925, [vi], 50, 879— 880).— An error in Taylor’s deductions (this 
voL, ii, 811) is pointed out. No account was taken of the fact that 
the amount of light absorbed varies with the wave-length. When 
this is considered, the results lead to the conclusion that the Riband 
fine-structure bands are photo-active and that the rate of combination 
of hydrogen and chlorine is directly proportional to the number of 
light quanta absorbed. A similar error has been made by Ooehn 
and Jung (this voL, ii, 142). A. B. M. 

Mechanism of the Ozone-Chlorine Reaction. A. J, AiJAiAisri) 
{Trans. Faraday 8oc., Oct. 1925, advance proof).— In the photo- 
chemical decomposition of ozone in the presence of chlorine it is 
suggested that the activated chlorine molecules produce activated 
oxygen molecules by collision, and that both are then effective in 
deozonisation by collision with ozone molecules. Assuming that 
the life of an activated chlorine or oxygen molecule is long in com- 
parison with the time taken to encounter an ozone molecule, it is 
shown that the reaction should be of zero order, as is observed 
experimentally, A. B, M. 

Mechanism of Photochemical Reactions. N. R. Dhab and 
B. K, MtTKEBJi {Trans. Fa/raday Soc,^ Oct. 1925, advance proof).— ^ 
It is assumed that the first stage in a photochemical reaction con- 
sists of the activation of some at l^tst of the molecules concem^J 
In the phenomenon of photo-sensitisation, e. 9 r., by chlorine M f© 

39—2 
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decomposition of ozone, the molecules of the sensitiser are activated 
by the incident light and then pass on their energy to the reacting 
molecules. The mechanism of photo-inhibition is discussed. In 
certain cases, it appears to be related to the fluorescent nature of 
the inhibitor molecules, which transform the active short wave- 
lengths of the incident light into less active light of longer wave- 
length. The temperature coefficients of photochemical reactions 
are considered, and it is shown that they may, and often do, possess 
values greater than unity. • A. B. M. 

Photochemical and Thermal Decomposition of Ozone, 
Ri 0. Gbippith and A. McKeown {Trans. Faraday Soc., Got. 1926, 
advance proof; of this voL, ii, 1076).— A comparison is made 
of the available results on the decomposition of ozone (1) by ultra- 
violet light, (2) by visible light, and (3) thermally, in the presence 
of oxygen only and with other diluent gases. The relative rates of 
decomposition in helium, nitrogen, and oxygen are given by the 
ratios 6-0 : 3*8 : 1 in ultra-violet light, and 6*3 : 44 : 1 in visible 
light. The helium : nitrogen ratio for thermal decomposition is 
0-89:1, and the nitrogen : oxygen ratio is of about the same 
order as for photochemical decomposition. The catalytic eflect of 
hydrogen is more difficult to measure, but appears to be much 
greater stiU. The temperature coefficient of the reaction increases 
vdth wave-length and is greatest in thermal decomposition. It is 
probable that the primary step in all cases is activation of the ozone 
molecule, but the subsequent course of the reaction may be different 
under different conditions. In the decomposition of ozone thermally 
or by visible light, the intermediate formation of atomic oxygen is 
improbable. .Mternative mechanisms of the reaction are discussed. 

A. B. M. 


R61e of Water in the Photosynthesis of Hydrogen Chloride, 
R. 0. W. N'obrish {Trans. Faraday 8oo., Oct. 1925, advance proof). — 
Coehn and Jimg’s results on the catalytic action of water on the 
photosynthesis of hydrogen chloride by visible radiation (this voL, 
ii, 142) cannot be accounted for by the theories of Coehn or Cathala 
(this voL, ii, 812). They are, however, in accord with the hypothesis 
that the effect is produced by a film of water on the surface of the 
vessel. It is assumed that the primary photochemical reaction, 
occurs at the surface and is proportional to the con- 
Oentration of water existing there, and that the chain reactions 
extend into the gas phase and end again at the surface. The 
teiibor’s results on the induction period are explained on the same 
A small quantity of ammonia can affect the reactivity of 
to even after the removal of ah gaseous ammonia. The 
f \ cS -fee dark reaction between ethylene and chlorine is 
30%^^^b so treating the surface of the vessel. It is 
mat other eases of catsdysia by traces of ivater may be due 
a toffaoe -film., • . , A. B. M. 
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between blackening and intensity is found to be linear. Variations 
from this law must be attributed to variation in development. 

E. B. L. 

Formation of Polar Compounds by Photochemical 
Reactions. W. A. Noyes (Trans. Faraday Soc., Oct. 1925, 
advance proof). — discussion of the work of Moore and Noyes 
(A., 1924, ii, 748) on the reactions between oxygen and mercury, 
and nitrogen dioxide and mercury when the mercury was illuminated 
by wave-lengths both shorter and longer than the photo-electric 
threshold of mercury. It is considered probable that in such re- 
actions leading to the formation of a highly polar compound the 
removal of electrons from the electropositive element by means of 
light may accelerate the reaction. The reaction 4Hg+2N02— 
4HgO+N2 considered to take place through the scheme 
Hg(liquid)+radiation=Hg+(B[g liquid)-f ©, ©+N02=N02', and 
j;;j'Og'_^Hg=HgN02+©5 in which the electron is made ava;ilable 
for more than one such cycle. A. E. M. 

Reactions Produced by Sunlight in the Presence of 
Uranium Compounds. J. Aloy and A. ValdiguiIi (Bull Soc. 
chim.p 1925, [iv], 37, 1135 — 1140). — In neutral solution, uranium 
salts on exposure to sunlight in the presence of organic compounds 
for period up to a few hours yield a violet precipitate of uranoso- 
uranic oxide, U3p8,2H20, through partial reduction of the uranic 
salt. In acid solution, me reaction is indicated by the decolorisation 
of methylene-blue. The reaction is even more rapid on exposure 
in a vacuum. With saturated hydrocarbons, there is no reaction; 
with olefinic hydrocarbons, reaction takes place readily, amylene 
yielding amyl alcohol. Acetylenic hydrocarbons react even more 
readily, and in the case of acetylene the appearance of the violet 
compound is accompanied by the formation of aldehyde and formic 
acid. The reaction is sufficiently sensitive for the detection of double 
linkings. cycZoHexane and the cycZohexenes behave similarly, the 
former being unattached, whilst the unsaturated compounds react 
readily. With benzene, no reaction occurs, but the introduction 
of side-chains facilitates reduction and reaction takes place with 
increasing readiness from toluene to xylenes and cymene. Benzoic 
acid is formed when only one side-chain is present. The introduction 
of electro-negative groups into the hydrocarbons favours reaction. 
Chloroform, bromoform, and iodoform react readily with formation 
of the hydrogen halide. With the alcohols, reaction takes place 
readily, yielding the corresponding aldehyde and acid, but the 
reaction proceeds less readily as the length of the carbon chain 
increases. Methyl alcohol reacts less readily than ethyl alcohol, 
but the^slow reaction of the cyclic alcohols is probably due to their 
slight solubility. Reaction occurs with the aliphatic ethers, but 
not with phenolic ethers. With the aliphatic aldehydes, reaction 
proceeds more rapidly than with the corresponding alcohol, but ydth 
aromatic aldehydes the reaction is much slower. Ketones re^t 
very slowly, but fatty acids^ with the exception of acetic aeid, :«i^ 
readily decomposed and the decompc^tion is promoted by 

a9— 2*** 
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presence of hydroxyl or carbonyl groups in the molecule. Phenols 
do not undergo catalytic oxidation in this my; on the contrary, 
they prevent the catalysis in the presence of many acceptors of 
oxygen. Amines and amides do not react. R. B. 

Relation between Velocity of Photochemical Reactions and 
Dielectric Constant. C. Wintheb {Trans. Faraday Soc.y Oct. 
1925, advance proof). — ^An examination of some results on the 
photochemical oxidation of iodoform and of the pol 3 maerisation of 
anthracene in several solvents shows that in general the reaction 
velocity decreases with increasing dielectric constant. A. B. M. 

Formation of Organic from Inorganic Substances under the 
Influence of L%ht. 0. Baubisch 1925, 49, 737).— 

In connexion with recent work of Baly and Heilbron, the author 
directs attention to his previous experiments on the formation of 
organic nitrogenous compounds {e.g.y formhydroxamie acid) by the 
action of ultra-violet light on mixtures of alkali nitrates and simple 
aldehydes or alcohols or on alkali nitrate solutions through which 
carbon dioxide is passed. Similar results have also been obtained 
by illuminating mixtures of formaldehyde and nitric oxide. 

W.T.K. B. 

Activity of Various Radiations in Photosynthesis. R. 
WuEMSEE {Grnnpt. rend., 1925, 181, 374 — ^376), — ^The assimilation 
of carbon dioxide by marine algae (Viva lactuca) has been studied 
under slight illumination. The radiant energy absorbed was 
measured by the product of the intensity and the absorbing power 
of the chlorophyll, corrected for absorption due to its colourless 
constituents. The assimilation is evaluated as the chemical work 
in cal. involved in the reduction of the absorbed carbon dioxide to 
carbon. The efficiency, which is the ratio of assimilation to absorbed 
energy, is between 60 and 100 for red light (cf. ibid., 1923, 177, 644). 
This result agrees with that of Warburg and Negelein (A., 1923, ii, 
718), but their conclusion that the efficiency is inversely proportional 
to the frequency is criticised. The ratio of the efficiency for radiation 
of wave-length 590 — 490 fxjJt to that of wave-length 700 — 590 is 
1*15, The greater efficiency of green light is connected with the 
fact that its frequency is such that 2Av corresponds exactly with 
the energy required to reduce a molecule of carbon dioxide. 

P.G.S. 


Photolysis of Methylene-blue, Sensitised by Zinc Oxide. 
E. Baub {Tranks. Faraday Soc., Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^In- 
of the photolysis of methylene-blue, sensitised by zinc 
corroboration of the idea that photolysis is xnplecular 
(Baur, A., 1918, ii, 284). The zinc oxide, in absorbing 
" into a “ photofeo|>e ” one-half of which oxidise 

^ wmlst the oflier reduces it. The 

^otolysis o£ methylene-blue is considered thus : 

^ \© ^iewo-compoimd. A. E. M. 
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Photochemical Sensitisation. A. Bekthoub {Trans, Faraday 
Soc,, Oct, 1925, advance proof). — discussion of various inter- 
pretations of the photochemical sensitising process. It is suggested 
that light may render a sensitiser chemically active and in consequence 
provoke a more or less complex chain of reactions at the end of which 
the sensitiser is regenerated (cf . preceding abstract). The h 3 rpothesis 
has been examined in connexion with the rate of addition of bromine 
to cinnamic acid and to stilbene, and is supported by the results. 

A. E. M, 

Becquerel Effect on Copper Oxide Electrodes. W. J. D. 
VAN i>ucK {Trans, Faraday Soc,, Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^For 
copper oxide electrodes in iV-solutions of potassium nitrate, zinc 
nitrate, and sodium bromate subjected to wave-lengths between 
5700 and 8600 A. the Becquerel effect becomes zero at the same 
potential for all wave-lengths. It is concluded that the analogy 
with vacuum cells does not hold and that the effect does not consist 
in the neutralisation of positive ions in the liquid by the ejection of 
electrons from the electrode. Experiments with specially prepared 
electrodes show that cupric oxide and possibly cuprous oxide are 
light-sensitive. The Becquerel effect is then explained by the 
transport of oiygen resulting from the balance of the light reactions. 
20uO ^ 2Cu+Oo ; 2 OU 2 O ^ 4 CU+O 2 and 4CuO ^ 2 CU 2 O+O 2 . 

A.E.M. 

Absorption of Light by Solutions of Electrolytes. H. von 
Halban {Trans. Faraday Soc.^ Oct. 1925, advance proof). — ^An 
examination of the validity of Beer’s law. The molecular extinction 
coefficients of solutions of sodium nitrate, sodium picrate, and sodium 
dinitrophenoxide are constant only up to 0‘5iV-concentration, 
above which the variations are greater than the observational 
error. Addition of potassimn, soSum, and calcium chlorides to 
potassium nitrate solutions has a powerful effect on the absorption 
of light by the nitrate ions. The influence of calcium chloride is 
greater than that of either the sodium or potassium salt. At 0'048i^- 
concentration potassium and sodium nitrate show the same 
molecrdar extinction coefficient. The light absorption by a 0-048F- 
barium nitrate solution showed differences from that of the alkali 
nitrates in the same sense as those induced by adding calcium 
chloride to potassium nitrate solutions, and it is deduced that bi- 
valent cations influence the light absorption of the univalent anion 
even in diluted solutions. Sircar departures from Beer’s law were 
found by adding various salts to solutions of sodium picrate and 
sodium dinitrophenoxide. A. E. M. 

Action of Ammonia and of a Solution of Potassamide in 
Liquid Ammonia on certain Halides of Molybdenmn and 
Tungsten. F. W. Bergstrom (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1926, 47, 
2317 — ^2323). — Molybdenum and tungsten dibromides and tungsten 
dichloride yield slightly soluble anmaohobasic halides on treatment 
with liquid ammonia. Molybdenum tribromide and pentaoUo:^ii^ 
and tungsten pentabromide and hexachloride dissolve in liqtfl# 
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amraonia to give red solutions, the first named also giving a preci- 
pitate of ammonobasic bromides. Dilution of the solutions yields 
amorphous precipitates of indefinite composition. Molybdenum 
pentachloride absorbs 8 mols. of ammonia gas, giving a derivative 
of unknown composition. “ Nitridation ’V takes place when an 
ammonia solution of molybdenum dibromide is kept for some 
days. Potassium ammononiolybdite, Mo(NEl)2NH2, is precipitated 
by adding excess of potassamide solution to molybdenum tribromide 
solution and keeping for some weeks. Iree potassium is formM 
OTOng to reduction of the potassamide and “ nitridation of the 
molybdenum ; hydrogen and nitrogen are simultaneously formed. 
The compound reacts vigorously with water and is soluble in dilute 
sulphuric acid ; it loses at 120 — 130° in a vacuum. The 

sodium salt is prepared using molybdenum pentachloride and 
sodamide. Potassium ammonotungstite^ preci- 

pitated as above, using tungsten pentabromide. It is p3n:ophoric, 
blackens in air, and reacts violently with water. If excess of hahdf 
is used in these precipitations, ammonobasic mixtures are obtain^* 

s.i:.T. 

Apparently Anomalous Protection against Oxidation. 
S. E. Sheppard {Nature, 1925, 118, 608 — 609). — ^When a strip of 
copper, brass, or bronze is dropped into a solution of potassium 
per^phate, it is blackened readily and completely, whereas if it 
is slowly lowered into the solution, blackening either does not take 
place or is merely a patchy tarnish. The oxide layer forms a soft, 
velvety pile which consolidates when rubbed to a smooth and semi- 
lustrous layer. The phenomenon is evidently associated only with 
the difference in the time of exposure of the metal to the air-solution 
interface, and normal blackening can be caused by mechanical or 
chemical protection of the metallic surface as it passes the interface, 
where molecular oxygen is accumulating as a result of reactions 
e^ressed by the equations: (i) K2S20g+H20=!2KHS04+0; 
(ii) 0+0=62. explanation of the oxygen interference, the 
formation of cuprous peroxide, CU2O3, is postulated; alternatively, 
both cuprous and cupric peroxides may be formed, with subsequent 
mutual reduction. A. A. E. 

Is Orthoboric Acid, Volatile in Steam? R. 

Ahsohutz and E. Eiepeitkrogeb (Ser., 1925, 58, [S], 1734 — ^^1735). 
-M3rthoboric acid is volatile with steam only if the temperature is 
sufficiently high to cause dissociation into water and metaboric acid ; 
the latter then volatilises and subsequently recombines with the 
j^ndensed water to give orthoboric acid. If a solution of ortho- 
acid in water is distilled under atmospheric pressure, the 
ROt contain orthoboric acid. H. W. 

, M Metals by Carbon Tetrachloride, 

m Erig. Ghem., 1926, 17, 909— 

iearb^ rteteacMOfids vapour reacts vigorously 
with: idttoShTOfci hejca^orc^hane,' 2 iy.-j- 6 GC 34 = 3 : 2 A 103 + 

Otte UaeWs are^^ o slightly corroded by prolonged 
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exposure to the dry liquid or its vapour, but iu presence of water 
hydrogen chloride is formed by the interaction of the water with 
carbon tetrachloride (the metals acting as promoters) and corrosion 
proceeds accordingly, [Of. -B., 1925, 852.] C. I. 

Preparation of “Phosgeno Salts.'' A, F. 0. Gbbmann and 
0. B. Timpany (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 2275 — 2278). — 
An enclosed apparatus is described for the preparation of quantities 
of the pure metallic salts of the phosgene acid," COAlgClg, which 
are soluble in volatile solvents. Eeactions of the type 00^2018+ 
CaGl2=:CaAl2Clg+COCl2 are utilised. Vapour pressure measure- 
ments coniSrm the formula CaAl2Clg,2COCl2 for the calcium salt 
(cf. Germann and Gagos, A,, 1924, ii, 861). A method of analysing 
these salts is also described. S. K. T. 

Combustion of Carbon. Ill- H. F. Smith (Ind, Eng. Ghem.^ 
1925, 17, 930 — ^931; cf. this vol., ii, 888, 987). — ^Further experi- 
mental evidence is adduced to support the view that carbon 
monoxide is the initial product of the combustion ,of carbon at high 
temperatures. [Cf. B., 1925, 835.] C. I. 

Phosphates of Zirconium and Hafnium. G, von Hbvesy and 
K. Kimuba (Z. angew. Ghem.^ 1925, 38, 774 — ^776). — ^The pure phos- 
phates, prepared by adding a solution of disodium hydrogen phos- 
phate in di^-hydroohlorio acid to a solution of the oxychlorides in 
6iV'-hydroohloric acid, were dried below 80®. Analytical results and 
general considerations point to the formula M02,P205,2H20 (M=sZr or 
BH), but when heated at 700® they lose 2 mols. of water. Hafnium 
phosphate is less soluble than zirconium phosphate in hydrochloric 
acid, and the separation of the two should be carried out in concen- 
trated acid. The solubility at 20° of hafnium phosphate is 0-00012 
and 0-00009 mol. per litre of 10'21A'- and S-O^iV-hydrochlorio 
acid, respectively, whilst of zirconium phosphate it is respectively 
0-00023 and 0-00012 mol. per litre of lO-OOiV- and 6-Oli^-hydxochlorio 
acid. Zirconium and hafnium may be separated as phosphates, but, 
even when working in strong acid solution, a largo excess of phosphate 
should be used in the precipitation, wHoh should also be carried 
out in the cold. W. T. K, B. 

Properties of Stannous Iodide. P. Feexjndlhe and (Mllh.) 
Y. Laxjbent {Bull. Soo, cUm., 1925, [iv], 37, 1133—1136).— Con- 
centrated aqueous solutions of stannous chloride and sodium 
iodide deposit orange crystals of the monohydrate, SnIgjHgO, which 
on drying at 100® is converted into stannous oxide ; the anhydrous 
iodide, obtained by spontaneous desiccation in the cold, or by 
warming a mixture of stannous chloride (1 mol.), sodium iodide 
(2 mols.), and hydrogen chloride (0-6 mol.), is stable at 100®. No 
double compound could be obtained iii this case, but with potassium 
chloride in neutral solution the double compound, SnlgjKIjSHgO, 
describ^ by Personne and BouUay, is obtained. The same com- 
pound is obtained in acid solution in the cold, but from warm 
solutions anhydrous stannous iodide is deposited, the temperalpri?^ > 
of transformation depending on the concentration of the potassi^' 
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iodide. In acid solution, the potassium double compound is readily 
oxidised, especially in sunlight, giving a dark brown solution which 
loses iodine on warming and probably contains a periodide. Under 
similar conditions, stannous iodide prepared from sodiur^odide 
oxidises very slowly with separation of colloidal stannic acid. In 
view of these facts, the colloidal complex in Laminaria flexicaulis 
is now regarded as containing, at least temporarily, the complex 
iodine-rubidium-sodium (cf. this vol., ii, 22). The existence of 
rubidium iodide in association with protoplasm is further supported 
by the presence of rubidium and iodine in the equivalent propoi|ions, 
by the absence of iodine and rubidium from the salts resultin^rom 
spontaneous desiccation, and by the similar behaviour of th^^om- 
pound obtained from L. fteodccmlis and the rubidium-staimous 
iodide complex, 2Snl2,IlbI (Auger and Karantassis, this v<|l., ii, 
814), on exposure to sunlight, ^*1®- 

Lead Bromate and Diacetato-diplunobo-bronnatel E. 
GtJNZEL and E. Marcus {Z. angew. OAew., 1925,38, 929— 930).— ILead 
bromate is quite insensitive to shock or friction. A hot solution of 
lead acetate and acetic acid, when treated with potassium bromate, 
gives no precipitate on cooling, but lead bromate crystallises out 
after cooling and seeding. A mixture left over-night without 
seieding yielded a solid which on (hying exploded with fatal results ; 
the solid was found to be a mixture of lead bromate and diacetato- 
diplumbo-bromate (cf. Weinland and Paul, A., 1924, ii, 45), the 
latter being a readily detonated substance. Preparation in presence 
of acetic acid is therefore dangerous. S. I. L. 

Dordily-refractive White Phosphorus. D. Vorlakdeb, W. 
Selke, and S. Kreiss (Ber,, 1925, 58, [B], 1802—1806). — Optically 
isotropic white phosphorus becomes converted into a doubly 
refractive variety (cf. Bridgman, A., 1914, ii, 647) when strongly 
cooled. The traiasition temperature of the two forms, determined 
from time-temperature curves and by observation with a specially- 
constructed polarisation microscope, is — 68° (Bridgman, Zoc. cit., 
records —76-9°). The crystalline form of the doubly-refractive 
variety is indistinct, but appears to be either monoclinic or rhombic. 
Attempts to obtain well-defined crystals from carbon disulphide 
or other solvents at low temperatures showed that phosphorus 
remains permanently under cooled under these conditions and that 

S troduction of the doubly-refractive variety does not occur (cf. 
ridgman, loc. cit.). A corresponding, doubly-refractive form of 
could not be observed above —190°. H. W. 

> of Sodium Chloride on Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
towards Alkali of Chromic Chlorides. K. H. 
! {I^. Eng. OAem., 1925, 17, 946 — ^952).— The addition of 

sodium: chloride to solutions of chromic 
an initial UKjrease in the value of followed by a 
later greater sojlium chloride concentration. The 

latter eff^t is dne tp the increase in concentratiph of the ohroiniiim 
salt by hydrafion of the sodium chloride. The former change is 
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best marked in dilute solutions of lesser acidity. It is considered 
that it is due to changes in the composition of the internal sphere in the 
chrome complex, different modifications of the basic aquo-chromic 
chlorides existing analogous to the normal chlorides [Cr(H 20 )g]Cl 3 , 
[Cr^HgOlsCljClg, and [C5r(H20)4Cl2]Cl* Addition of sodium chloride 
will favour the formation of compounds with chlorine co-ordinatively 
attached, and the increase in chlorine ions is evidenced by decrease in 
the electric charges of the cation and by an increase in If sodium 

chloride is replaced by magnesium chloride, this effect is masked by 
the greater hydration tendency of the magnesium salt. The point at 
which precipitation occurs during addition of sodium hydroxide is 
not a function of hut is proportional to the ratio of chlorine to 
chromium in the complex cation. C. I. 

Synthetic Potassium and Sodium Chromosilicates. (Mlle. ) 
H. Kabfiol {Bocz, Chem., 1925, 5, 182 — 192). — Synthetic chromo- 
silicates of sodium and potassium are prepared by the fusion of 
mixtures in various proportions of chromium sesquioxide, sodium, 
or potassium chloride and carbonate, and silica. The fused mass, 
after being heated for 10 hrs., is extracted with water. In the case 
of mixtures with potassium, the residue thus obtained had so low a 
potassium content that most of them appeared to be compoimds 
of chromium sesquioxide and silica in various proportions, the 
potassium present being probably an impurity. The only product 
of this type which appeared definitely to be a chromosilicate had a 
composition corresponding with the formula K 2 ^ 4 Sii 3033 . The 
crystalline nature of these substances could not be determined, 
owing to the extremely small size of the particles. The sodium 
chromosihcates obtained are of very complicated composition, and 
seem to be additive compounds of sodium silicate and oxide to 
chromosilicates of the same type as the known series of alumino- 
silicates, E2Al2Sin02„+4. All the sodium chromosilicates prepared 
are isomorphous, in spite of considerable differences in composition, 
the proportions of chromium sesquioxide to sodium metasiHcate 
being as 1 : 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8. R. T. 

Decolorisation of Carbon Distdpbide Solutions of Iodine by 
Red Phosphorus. R. N. Traxi^er and P. E. E* Germann 
(J. Physical Ohem., 1925, 29, 1119 — 1124). — ^The work of Sestini 
(J., 1871, 24, 1005) on the action of moist red phosphorus on iodine 
in carbon disulphide has been repeated and verified. After deooloris- 
ation had occurred, the phosphorus was found to contain hydriodio 
and phosphorous acids, but no free iodine. The presence of these 
acids is ascribed to their insolubility in carbon disulphide, and not 
to adsorption. Decolorisation when dry phosphorus is added occurs 
oidy in dilute solution ; more concentrated sdlutioiis give phosphorus 
tri-iodide. Dry red phosphorus and red phospliorus which had been 
heated for 2 1ms., when shaken with 'iodine in carbon disulphide, 
lost 18’6% of its original weight before losing its activity toward 
iodine. The reddish-brown solutions resulting from this additi^ 
yielded red crystals of phosphorus tri-iodide, m. p. 65®. The Iw 
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m. p. (55® instead of 61®) was probably due to the presence of the 
compound P4S3I0 (m. p. 119-5®) derived from the sulphur in the 
carbon disulphide. The preparation of phosphorus tridodide 
using carbon disulphide freshly purified with mercury is recom- 
mended. L. S; T. 

Ferric Acid and Ferrates. L. (Gazzetta, 1926, 55, 

468—497 ; cf . Baschieri, A., 1906, ii, 857 ; Fremy, Gom^pt. rend,, 
1841, 12, 23; Eossel, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1895, 17, 760).— The 
authors have attempted to prepare the following ferrates : potassium, 
thallium, silver, mercurous, barium, strontium, calcium, mercuric, 
copper, lead, zinc, nickel, cobalt, manganese, magnesium, ferrous, 
aluminium, ferric, chromium, tiiorium. Potassium ferrate was 
prepared by oxidismg with chlorine a suspension of ferric hydr- 
oxide in aqueous potassium hydroxide (Merz, J, pr. Chem., 1867, 
101, 269). Barium and calcium ferrates (Ik^my^ he. cit.) em/i 
strontium and magnesium ferrates were obtained by double decom- 
position from the potassium salt; with three exceptions, the 
ferrates of the other metals were obtained by double decomposition 
of the nitrates, with an aqueous suspension of very finely divided 
barium ferrate. In the cases of the ferrates of silver, barium, 
strontium, calcium, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, and cobalt, the analysis 
was obtained and the thermal decomposition also stuped. Those 
of iron (ferrous and ferric), aluminium, and thorium decompose 
on drying and only the combining ratios of their constituents were 
determine. Manganese, thallium, and bivalent mercury do not give 
definite compoimds ; magnesium ferrate was not obtained. Barium 
ferrate (+4H2O) and strontium ferrate (+2H2O) are stable over 
concentrated sulphuric acid in a vacuum, and controlled thermal 
decomposition shows that they can exist as anhydrides, but calcium 
ferrate (+2H2O) and copper ferrate (-f HgO), which decompose in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid, do not give anhydrides. The temper- 
atures of decomposition of the ferrates studied are diverse. All 
lose oxygen continuously except barium ferrate, which possibly 
gives the intermediate compound, BaPeO^. W. E. E, 

Co-ordination Chemistry. Chloroferrates of Substituted 
Ammonium Bases. H, Eemy and H. J. Rothe (Ber,, 1926, 
58, [B], 1665 — 1571). — ^According to the author’s “ law of homo- 
polar combination ” of atoms (A., 1921, ii, 601) compounds con- 
taming atoms with the co-ordination number 5 or 7 are to be 
expected among the chloro compounds of ferric iron if they are 
CWfitble of existence. From analogy with osmium and ruthenium, 
existence of the ions [FeXJ', [FeXg]", [FeXg]'", and [FeX^]'''' 
J foreseen and steble compounds of the ty^ M'2[FeX5] and 

may be exp^ted if the inherent instability of the corre- 
; , ions is neutralised by combination with cations 

ci' fom. Siioh a series is found in the chloro- 
femtm W bases. The latter invariably 

also jdeld ecaaipoumfe, M'JFeX^], but their re^on of existence is 
nearly always toaMer th^ that of the penta- and hepta-chloro 
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salts and their stability is generally less. Unfortunately, they are 
not sufficiently stable to permit measurements of molecular weight 
or conductivity. The following salts are described : methjlam- 
monium tetracMoroferrate^ [MeNH 3 ][FeCl 4 ], m. p. about 211°; 
methylammonium heptachlorohemiaquof erratCf [MeNH 3 ] 4 [F eCl^ +H 2 O] , 
m. p. 161°; dimethylammonium tetrachloroferroAe, m. p. (indef.) 
97—104° ; dimethylammonium pentacMoroferrate, [MeaNHalaEFeClg], 
m. p. 98° ; dimethylammonium heptacMoroferrate^ m. p. about 48° ; 
tnmethylammonium tetrachloroferrate ; trimethylammonium penta- 
cMoroferratCy m. p. 143*5°; tetramethylammonium tetrachloroferrate , 
m. p. above 308° ; ethylammonium tetrachloroferrate, m. p. about 85° ; 
ethylammonium heptachloroferrate, m. p. 117°;' propylammonium 
tetrachloroferrate] propylammonium heptachloroferrate, m. p. 118° 
aiter softening at 110°; hutylammonium tetrachloroferrate, m. p. 
60*5°. H. W. 

Iridium Halides. F, Kbatjss and H. Gbrlach (Z. anorg. 
Chem,, 1925, 147, 265 — ^287),— Attempts to prepare tetrahalides 
of iridium were unsuccessful. The formation of the trichloride 
from iridium and chlorine is accelerated by light and by the presence 
of carbon monoxide. Iridium tetrahydroxide readily reacts with 
chlorine when heated, yielding the trichloride, and with gaseous 
hydrogen chloride and bromide at the ordinary temperature, 
forming the substances [X2lr(0H)(0H2)3,2H20. When heated, 
these lose their water of crystallisation, and the resulting compounds 
[X 2 lr(OH)(OH 2 )] yield the acids [X 2 lr(OH) 2 ]H[ when dissolved in 
water. By further treatment of the substances 
[X2lr(0H)(0H2)],2H20 

with gaseous hydrogen chloride or bromide the compounds [X 3 lrOH 2 ] 
are obtained. The compound [ClglrOHg] loses its water at 310° ; 
the bromine compound could not be dehydrated without decom'- 
position, and when heated yielded the dibromide at 440° and the 
monobromide at 485°. The tribromide was prepared by heating the 
dibromide in a bomb tube with bromine. Iridium and iridium 
tetraihydroxide are not acted on by iodine, but hydrogen iodide 
readily reacts with the tetrahydroxide forming the substance 
[l3lrOH2],2H20. When heated this loses water to form the com* 
pound [LlrOHg], which, when further heated, yields the monoiodide 
and proDably the di4odide. The acid [IJrOHJH is probably 
formm when the substance [l 3 lrOH 2 ], 2 H 2 Q Is dissolved in water. 

A. G. 

Preparation of Auric Chloride. M. Petit {BulL 8oc, chim., 
1925, [iv], 37, 1141 — 1147). — ^The preparation of anhydrous auric 
chloride is best effected by the action of gaseous chlorine on gold 
leaf. In the apparatus described, the gold leaf is placed in a foat 
inside a tube {A) sealed on to a small flask. A current of chlorine 
at about 60 — ^80 mm. in excess of atmospheric pressure is passed 
through the tube, leaving by a second tube, whilst a third tube at 
the bottom of the flask is connected with a test-tube in which the 
auric chloride is collected. The tube (A) and the adjacent side of 
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the flask are heated electrically, aad at 245 — 250°, the optimal 
temperature, 0*15 g. of auric chloride is obtained per hr, (79% 
3 deld). E. B. 

Preparation of Beryllium. A, Stock, P. Pbaetorius, and 
0. Prxess (Bcf., 1925, [jB], 1571 — 1580). — ^Technical beryUmm 

oxide is purified from aluminium oxide by conversion into the 
basic acetate, which is dissolved in chloroform and finally distilled. 
Larger quantities of material are more conveniently obtained by 
slowly adding a solution of basic beryllium chloride to a solution 
of sodium carbonate through which a brisk current of carbon 
dioxide is passed ; basic beryllium carbonate is thereby dissolved, 
whereas aluminium and iron hydroxides remain. Dissolved iron 
in the solution is removed by hydrogen sulphide. After addition 
of a quantity of hydrochloric acid sufficient to precipitate a fraction 
of the berylhum carbonate together with a little aluminium and iron 
which stiU remain, the bulk of the beryllium is precipitated as the 
basic carbonate, which is converted into the hydroxide. 
fluorides, NaBePg, BaBeP 4 , and BaBegFg, are prepar^ by dissolving 
the reqidsite amounts of beryllium oxide or hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate, and barium carbonate in hydrofluoric acid and ultimately 
heating the products before the blowpipe. 

The electrolyte is contained in an Acheson graphite crucible, 
which serves as anode ; it rests on asbestos inside a copper cylinder, 
the intervening space being filled with kryptoL The cathode is 
composed of an iron rod with internal water cooling. The crucible 
is filled initially with kryptol and electrically heated at 700 — 800°. 
The contents are removed and sodium beryllium fluoride is intro- 
duced, followed gradually by the fluoride, BaBeF 4 . When the 
requisite temperature (1350°) is attained, the cathode is cleaned 
and reinserted and actual electrolysis begins, during which the 
fluoride BaBcgFg is added in small portions at frequent intervals. 
After 3 hrs., the process is interrupted and the berylhum is removed 
adhering to the cathode. A second and third run can be accom- 
plished if the electrol 3 d}e is enriched by addition of the volatile 
sodium beryllium fluoride. The yield of beryllium is 45 — 51%, 
the current efficiency 75 — 80% in the first period, 60% in the second 
and third periods. Almost half of the fluorides is lost by volatilis- 
ation at the high temperature required for electrolysis. Beryllium 
is thus obtained in a compact, crystalline form, eP-® 1-842. It con- 
tains only traces of sodium or barium, its purity depending other- 
wise on that of the materials used. The iron content varies from 
0% to 04% , The purity of the metal is most accurately determined 
^ measurement of the hydrogen evolved when a known weight 
Is dis^lved in air-free, <Slute hydrochloric acid. Traces of 
are determi n ed by a modification of Atack^s method 
I 8 IS 4 ii, 842), using sodium alizarinsulphonate. H. W. 

G. PAAii and H. Boxtbes {Ber-y 
i925i ^ of . cobfidtons 

hydroxide are ob^ined by the aitefhate addition of small quantities 
of solutions cobalt chloride and sodium hydroxide to solutions 
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of sodium protalbate or lysalbate, but the protective action of 
the latter .substances is less marked than with nickel hydroxide, 
and turbidity ensues when more than 10% of cobalt is present. 
During dialysis, the cobaltous hydroxide is oxidised by the air to 
colloidal cobaltic hydroxide, which can be obtained in the solid, 
colloidally soluble form by evaporation of the dialysed solution; 
stable preparations do not contain more than 10% of cobalt. If 
colloidal cobaltic hydroxide is directly prepared by the method 
described above, but in the presence of hydrogen peroxide, the 
stable, coUddally soluble, solid form can be obtained with more 
than 20% of cobalt. H. W. 

[Ultra-balance.] F. Holtz (Bcr., 1925, 58, [B], 1924; cf. 
Holtz and Kuhlmann, this voL, ii, 319).— A reply to Kuhlmann 
(this voL, ii, 706). H. W. 

Elimination of Surface Devitrification on Laboratory 
Quartzware. F. C. Vilbrandt (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 
835 — 837). — ^The surface “ devitrification or frosting that gradually 
develops on fused silica laboratory vessels is frequently caused by 
the deposition of ‘‘ slag ’’ particles in the surface of the material. 
The phenomenon has been investigated by repeatedly evaporating 
water in fused silica dishes, by repeatedly incinerating wet filter- 
papers in crucibles, and by repeatedly quenching hot fused silica 
tube in water. In each case surface ‘‘ devitrification ’’ occurred. 
The deterioration was progressive ; the ware gradually became brittle 
and eventually very fragile. The corroded surface layer is removed 
by hydrofluoric acid, and only by that acid. Vessels treated with 
hydrofluoric acid (by momentary immersion in the solution, which 
contains a little sulphuric acid) become clear and smooth again, 
and their life is prolonged. W. A. S. 

Calculations for and Calibration of the Haber-LSwre Gas 
Interferometer. G, Werner (Z. angew. CUem.y 1926, 38, 
905—911). — Equations are deduced for determining the percentage 
composition of gas mixtures, involving the scale reading of the 
interferometer, the refractive indices of the component gases, the 
absolute temperature, the pressure, and a constant for the instru- 
ment. Dry air, free from carbon dioxide, is used as standard, and 
any impure gas or mixture can be used for the same purpose after 
its relative refractive index (taking that of air as unity) has been 
determined. A single, short experiment enables the difference 
in refraction to be determined, by means of which the analysis of 
a gas mixture can be carried out independently of temperature 
and pressure. Mixtures of gases having widely different refractive 
indices can be analysed by using as standard a gas [e.g., carbon 
dioxide) the refractive index of which lies between the two. 

W.T. K. B. 

Cryostat for Precision Measurements at Temperatures 
extending to —180®. J. E. WiJiTBRS and A. G. LOomis (/. 

GAem. 1926, 47, 2302— 2306).— A cryostat is described, bai^ 
on that of Henning {Z, Instrumentenkunde, 1913, 33, 33), 
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maintaiiis for 3 hrs. any required temperature between 0® and 
—180® to within ±0*01®. Aged liqxdd air is allowed to flow through 
a copper spiral immersed in petroleum or butane (for temperatures 
to —140® and to —180®, respectively) contained in a Dewar vessel, 
the rate of flow, controlled by a water head, being such that the 
bath tends to cool slowly. Change in the temperature of the bath 
is revealed by the gradual deflection of a galvanometer in the 
resistance thermometer circuit; the needle is constantly restored 
to zero by the momentary passage of a current through a resistance 
coil in the cryostat liquid. S. K. T. 

Porous JUectrode for Oxidations or Reductions. M. 
&OBEL {Ind, Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 826), — ^Knobel (A., 1923, 
ii, 608) and Schmid (A., 1924, ii, 324) have described a hydrogen 
electrode consisting of a platinised, but still porous, graphite tube. 
Similar electrodes can readily be prepared for use in electrolytic 
oxidation or reduction. The graphite tube (one end is closed) is 
electroplated with lead, copper, zinc, nickel, iron, or silver, a current 
of air being blown through the electrode in order to keep it porous. 
The metallic layer should be 1 — 2 mm. thick, because it does not 
adhere well to the graphite. [Cf. B., 1926, 855.] W. A. S. 


Mineralogieal Cbemistry* 


Rare Gases of Volcanic Exhalations, A. Pitjtti and E. 
Boggio-Lbra {Mem. B. Accad. Lincei, 1924, [v], 14, 871 — 884). 
— ^In the various volcanic gases of diflerent Italian localities 
examined, the ratio argon : nitrogen is constantly less than in the 
atmosphere, a value as low as 0-381 being obtained in one case. 
The ratio (helium+neon) : argon varies within wide limits, but, as 
with the gases of thermal springs, is always higher than with air. 
For the gases of any one volcanic region, the content of neon and 
helium increases as the temperature at which the gases issue falls. 
In no instance were more than traces of neon found. T. H. P. 

Alhite and other Authigenic Minerals in Limestone from 
Bengal. E. Spbkoer {Min. Mag., 1925, 20, 366— 381).— Small 
crystals of albite, together with crystals of quartz, mica, pyrite, 
rutile, and tourmaline, occur in certain zones in limestone beds 
near Raipura in Gangpur State. The albite crystals are twinned 
qa the Itoc Tourn4 type and are dark grey in colour due to carbon- 
acjsous iaqlusions. Analyses (I by K. Sen) show the mineral to 

8^0^, AlfiOg. Feg^s MgO, CaO. Na^O. Kfi. Ign. Total. 

L ... . 0-88 0-65 9-95 0*62 0*63 99-81 

0-55 0*70 0*60 10*30 0*60 0-86 100:56 

A re-^eW,;: with bibliography, is given of the 

occurrences of sihiall crystals of f efipars in limestones, and it is 
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concluded that the crystals have grown in place and are not the 
result of metamorphic processes. L. J. S. 

Chlorophaeite in Dolerites near Edinburgh. R. Campbell 
and J. W. Lunn [Min. Mag^, 1925, 20, 436 — 440). — Chlorophaeite 
occurs as irregular patches in the dolerites (tholeiites) of Dalmahoy 
and Kaimes Hills near Edinburgh. On freshly-fractured surfaces 
it is bright olive-green with glassy lustre, but on exposure it 
soon changes, through dark-green, to black with pitchy lustre. 
This change in colour is not due to the action of light, but to oxid- 
ation. The material is mostly optically isotropic with n 1-498; 
hardness 1-5, d 1-81. Analysis by W. H. Herdsman gave : 

SiOg. TiOg. AlgOg. FegOg. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. KagO. KgO. 

32*95 0*62 6*40 12*37 0*18 0*33 4*75 3*05 1*68 0*36 

HgO (at 105°). HgO ( + 105°). Total. 

23*90 6-20 99*79 

Several other occurrences of chlorophaeite in Scotland are noted. 

L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Use oi the Quinhydrone Electrode for the Determination of 
Ph ha Soils. C. Bkeoxtx and J. Pien. — (See i, 1227.) 

Standardisation of .Solutions used in lodometry. II. 

S. PoPOPE and J. L. Whitman {J, Amer, Chm. Soc.^ 1925, 47, 
2259—2275). — ^An electrometric study of the reaction between 
solutions of iodine in potassium iodide and of sodium thiosulphate 
shows that when the mixed liquids after titration are of large volume 
and the iodide concentration is therefore low (below 1%) a loss of 
iodine occurs. This loss is inappreciable when the iodide conoen- 
trationis within 1% to 8% and the titration time, in the dilute solu- 
tion, does not exceed 10 mins. ; or when the 1% of iodide is replaced 
by its equivalent (0-06iV') of hydrochloric acid, or by sulphuric acid 
up to 0-6iV* Sunlight has no influence when the solutions contain 
up to 4% of iodide, although it vitiates the results when certain 
mineral acids are present. One % of iodide and O^BA'-aoids may 
be used safely in diffused light. When the iodide concentration 
is less than 1% the order of mixing the solutions slightly influences 
the results. The conditions necessary for the accurate standardis- 
ation of thiosulphate solutions against iodine or potassium per- 
manganate, dichromate, or bromate, are detailed. S. K. T. 

Dipbenylarnine Reaction [for Nitrates]. L. Ekkebt {Pharm. 
Zentr,, 1925, 66, 649 — ^660). — ^The development of a coloration on 
addition of diphenylamine to a selution in sulphuric acid is not 
specific for nitric acid, but arises from the presence of many other 
oxidising agents. The colorations developed by the common 
oxidising agents when a solution in concentrated hydrochloric 
is treated with diphenylamine in glacial acetic acid, diluted, 
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portions are shaken with chloroform and ether, are tabulated. 
Concentrated phosphoric acid gives even stronger colorations than 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. S. I. L. 

Quantitative Kjeldahlisation of Nitrates with Phenol- 
sulphonic Acid and Potassium Sulphate. B. M. Margosohes 
and E. Scheinost [with V. Woynar] (Ber., 1925, 68, [B], 1850 — 
1857).' — ^Kjeldahlisation of sodium or potassium nitrate by sulphuric 
acid in the immediate presence of phenol and potassium sulphate 
gives low values for nitrogen. If, however, addition of potassium 
sulphate is delayed until the jSrst main reaction is completed (about 
J hr. after commencement of the heating with a small luminous 
flame), accurate restilts are obtained. The success of the process 
appears to depend on the quantitative conversion of the nitrate 
into mononitrophenolsulphonic acids, since the corresponding poly- 
nitro compounds cannot be accurately kjeldahlised. The immediate 
addition of potassium sulphate disturbs the regular course of mono- 
nitration owing to the very considerable development of heat 
which it causes. Addition of compounds which are formed during 
the reaction (c.< 7 ., potassium hydrogen sulphate) and do not evolve 
any considerable amount of heat when added to concentrated 
sulphuric acid is harmless even in the initial stages of the process. 

H. W. 

Replacement of Monohydric by Dibydric Phenols in the 
Kjeldahlisation of Nitrates. B. M. Margosohes and E. 
ScHBiNiOST (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 1857 — 1860^; cf. preceding abstract). 
—Experiments with quinol, resorcinol, pyrocatechol, pyrogallol, 
phlorogluoinol, and hydroxyquinol show that only resorcinol and 
phloroglucinol are suitable in place of phenol as fixing agents for 
nitrate nitrogen in the kjeldahlisation of nitrates in the absence 
of an accelerator. Complete kjeldahlisation of potassium nitrate 
can be efiected in 4 hrs. in the presence of phloroglucinol and 
molybdic acid. Salicylic, m-hydroxybenzoic, and gallic acids are 
unsuitable. H. W. 

Electrol 3 rtic Determination of Moderate Amounts of 
Arsenic. J, Mom and J. S. Jamieson (J. South African Chem. 
Inst.y 1925, 8, 18 — 18). — The apparatus is a modification of Thorpe’s 
electrolytic apparatus with substitution of the generator cell by a 
narrow cylinder, and of the porous pot by an alundum crucible. 
A cadmium electrode is used (activated by reversal of the current 
and subsequent deposition of porous cadmium on restoring th6 
normal direction) and platinum anode. The pressure of the anbde 
Squid (1 : 5-sulphuric acid) prevents outward diffusion of the 
The cross tube is filled with lead acet^bte cotton 
aiid the gas exit connected mth silver nitrate tubes; the 
bdnte^ are titrated -with dilute iodine solution after 

a large excess of potassium iodide. [Of. B., Nov. 27th.} 

D. -Gr. 'S. 

Simple A|qg>ara:^ {<m the Determinate^ 

G. WiTTiG (B^., 1925, [B], 1925). — ^An apparatus for rapid. 
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accurate determination of carbon dioxide in carbonates is described 
and figured. H. W, 

Detection of Sodium as Oxalate. L. W, Winklee {Pharm, 
Zentr., 1925, 66, 669 — 670). — ^The conditions under which a precipit- 
ate is obtained on addition of a potassium oxalate solution to 
solutions containing various sodium salts are described. The test 
is best carried out in an alcohol-water solution containing 30% of 
alcohol by volume; a solution containing 2 mg. of sodium per c.c. 
gives an oxalate precipitate in 10 mins. S. I. L. 

Sodium Rhodizouate as a Reagent for Barixam, Strontium, 
and Lead. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm, Weehblad, 1925, 62, 1017 — 
1020). — Solutions of sodium rhodizonate decompose on keeping in 
air. Fresh neutral solutions can be employed toj detect lead, 
strontium, and barium in neutral solutions, but the utility of the 
reagent is limited. The sensitiveness to barium and strontium is 
much increased by addition of alcohol, 2 mg. of barium and 10 mg. 
of strontium per litre being detectable. S. I. L. 

Separation from Calcium of Magnesium, Iron, Aluminium, 
and Phosphoric Acid. W. F. Jak6b {Rocz. Chem., 1925, 5, 
159 — 172 ; cf . this voL, ii, 69). — The addition of ammonium citrate 
to solutions containing calcium, in the presence of magnesium, 
te^alent metals, and phosphates, causes the calcium oxalate preci- 
pitated by the addition of ammonium oxalate to crystallise in 
octahedra of the approximate composition Ca02O4,2*5HaO. In 
this form, calcium oxalate does not tend to form solid solutions with 
magnesium oxalate, isomorphous with the monohydrate obtained 
in the absence of citric acid. Citric acid, further, owing to its 
tendency to the formation of complex ions, to a certain extent 
inhibits the precipitation of. impurities such as iron, aluminium, 
phosphates, and magnesium. 200 — ^300 C.c. of a faintlj^ acid solution 
containing from 0-02 to 0*3 g. of calcium are treated with 20—26 o.o. 
of 10% ammonium citrate solution and warmed to 40—60®. A slight 
excess of 3% ammonium oxalate solution is then added, and the 
precipitate of p-hydrate collected, and boiled with dilute feebly 
acid citrate solution, thereby converting the precipitate into the 
stable monohydrate, and incidentally freeing it from impurities. 
The calcium is then determined as oxide. B. T. 

Detection of Minute Quantities of Material at Very 
Great Dilution. F. L. Hahn {Featachr, Phydlcah Verein, 
Frankfurt aM., 1924; from Zentr,y ii, 76),— 

Tincture of alkanet which contains hydroxyanthra<iuinones gives 
colour changes with many metals, including magnesium, which can 
be recognised by alterations in the absorption spectra. 1 : 2 ; 6 : 8- 
Tetrahy<fcoxyanthraquinone (quinaUzarin) gives a bluish- violet 
solution in abbdis, wmch changes to a oomfiower-blue in the presence 
of small quantities of magnesium and gives a blue precipitate with 
larger quantities. Ammonium salts mask or hinder the reaotio^:' 
The test is sensitive to 1 ptg./o.c. inthe cold and 0-6 ^g. /c.c. wKe3cl:|i^/ 
The diphenylamine reaction for nitrates is not specific. A 
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is reduced to nitrite by lead salts and metallic lead and then detected 
by the diazo reaction. The reagents must be absolutely free from 
nitrate. The water is boiled with zinc dust and distilled. The 
lead and lead salt are obtained by strongly heating lead formate. 
A little of the solution to be tested is heated with some of the powder 
for 15—30 mins, at 100°, poured ofi from the lead, and treated with 
the diazo reagent (sulphanilic acid or a-naphthylamine in acetic 
acid). Using 1 — 2 c.c. solution, 1 mg. of nitrate per litre gives a 
strong red and 0-1 mg. a distinct rose coloration. The diazo 
reagent is made more stable by using more than the usual amount 
of acetic acid and adding a suitable quantity of marble, if kept in 
a bottle jSUed with a stopcock tube, the quantity required may be 
obtained by the pressure of the carbon dioxide. A powder form of 
the reagent is obtained by mixing sulphanilic acid with acetnaphthyl- 
amide. This is boiled with acid or alkali just before using. The 
action of copper as an accelerator in the reaction between ferric 
salts and thiosulphate (resulting in ferrous salts and tetrathionate) 
can be used as a delicate qualitative and quantitative method for 
copper (cf. A., 1924, ii, 412). The disappearance of the ferric iron 
is followed by means of thiocyanate and the sensitiveness of the 
reaction raised to 0*03 (xg. in 25 c.c. A. C, 

Permanent Standards as a Possible Source of Error in 
Iron Determinations. B. S. Hopkins (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 
17, 832). — ^The determination of small amounts of iron in water by 
the procedure given in “ Standard Methods of Water Analysis 
(American Public Health Association) is liable to error for two 
reasons : (i) the cobalt chloride used in making up the standard 
solution may not be pure, and (u) the Nessler tubes used may not 
be of an appropriate shape or capacity, the tints observed in different 
concentrations being differently related to one another in different 
sizes and shapes of tubes. The colour standards should be checked 
against actual iron solutions. W. A. S. 

Separation of Tantalum from Niobitun, and Detection and 
Determination of Tantalima in Niobium Compounds. A. B. 

Powell and W. R. Sohoelleb {AwAyst^ 1925, 50, 485—498).— 
Tantalum and niobium may be separated by a method depending 
on the differential hydrol^io dissociation between oxalotantalic 
and oxaloniobic acids in the presence of tannin in slightly acid 
solution, and the method may be modified to allow of the detection 
and determination of small quantities of tantalum in niobium 
compounds. The two elements may be identified in admixture by 
t&e characteristm colours of the precipitates produced. [CSf. 5., 
llth.3 D. G. H. 

t of Urobilin and Vvohiimogen, A. J. L. 

1351.) . 

oi Uric and 
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Excitation of the Hydrogen Spectrum by Electron Impact. 

P, M. S. BiiACKETT and J. Feaitck (Z. Physih^ 1925, 34, 389 — 401). — 
The four possible modes of explaining the atomic spectra are: 
.(1) The molecule is directly split up by the impact into a normal 
and an excited atom. (2) The molecule is excited by the impact 
and dissociated into a normal and an excited atom by collision 
while still in the excited state. (3) Normal free atoms produced 
by the discharge may be excited by the impact of an electron. 
(4) Atoms may also be excited by absorption of radiation, by 
collision with positive ions, and by successive collisions with elec- 
trons. The experiments show that electrons possessing sufficient 
kinetic energy can dissociate, in one elementary act, a normal 
hydrogen molecule into a normal atom and an excited atom. The 
broadening of the Balmer lines due to the Doppler effect is greater 
in this case than when free atoms are excited, owing to the great 
velocity with which the atoms separate in dissociation. A sugges- 
tion is made, with some reserve, that the impact of electrons may 
result in dissociation into two normal atoms, the excess energy being 
radiated as a continuous emission stretching from the far ultra-violet 
down to long wave-lengths, E. B. L. 

Absorption of the Balmer Lines in Hydrogen. R. V. 
JoLOwicz! (Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50 , 1089 — 1096).— Attempts 
have been made to observe absorption of the Balmer lines by 
hydrogen subjected to bombardment by electrons. Electrons from 
a glowing filament were accelerated by an electric field through 
a grid into a field-free space between the grid and a metal plate. 
A beam of light passed through the tube between grid and 
plate into a spectroscope, and was observed directly and also 
photographed. Experiments were carried out both with white 
light an<i with light from a hydrogen tube. Neutral gloss wedges 
were used for the comparison of intensities (Nicholson and Merton, 
A., 1916, ii, 461). No trace of absorption was observed even with 
a specially designed apparatus in which a column of hydrogen 
25 cm. long was subjected to electron bombardment. It is con- 
cluded either that the number of hydrogen atoms with electron 
moving in the second orbit is too small to produce absorption effects 
under the conditions of experiment, or that the ionisation is mole- 
cular, unaccompanied by dissociation. A. B. M. 

Fine Structure of Hydrogen Lines. 6. Hahsbn {PhyaikaL Z., 
1925, 26 , 678 — 680). — ^The structure of is the simplest case to 
which the relativistic fine structure can be applied. The author hm 
used a long tube (cooled in the centre by liquid air) containfi^ 
electrolytic hydrogen through which direbt current is passed. Th# 
voii. oxxyiii. ii. 40 ^ 
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measurements were made by a Lummer-Gehrcke plate and a regis- 
tering photometer. For iTa, in the short-wave group the records 
indicate a definitely unsymmetrical distribution of intensity among 
the components in the sense that the shorter wave is more intense. 
The effect is shown under widely diverging conditions. The value of 
Av definitely increase's for the lines a— — >y. The intensity 
ratio Jsiiort-wave/-^iong-w^Te of the doublet groups is dependent 
on pressure and current density, especially so in the case of Ha\ 
e.gr., at j>=:0*13 and current density 0*039 the ratio is 1*05, whilst 
at ^==0*016 and current density 0*047 the ratio is 1*29. The 
separation Av is 0*317/cm. The results are discussed theoretically. 

R. A.M. 

Theory of the Fine Structure of H and He'^ Lines. L. B, 
Ham (Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 23, 107). — ^Application of GHtscher’s 
method (Ann. Physih, 1917, [iv], 52, 60S) gave a value for the 
hydrogen doublet of the Balmer series twice that given by relativity. 
Similarly, results for the i-doublets of the X-ray spectra were 
incompatible with experimental values; Kunz’s electromagnetic 
emission theory (Physical Rev.^ 1914, [ii], 3, 464) gives the same 
results as relativity. The mass variation of the electron injumping 
from orbit to orbit is considered. A. A. E. 

Recent Results in the Investigation of Fine Structure. 
E. Gehbcbie (PhysiJcal. Z,, 1926, 26, 675—677; of. A,, 1921, ii, 
565; 1922, ii, 3, 726; Ann. Physik, 1924, [iv], 74, 575).— The fine 
structure of the Balmer lines of hydrogen shows that the relative 
intensity of the component lines can vary. This variability is 
greatest for Ha and decreases with higher values for the series-term. 
In a tube 3 cm. wide at a pressure less than 0*1 mm., is weaker 
than whilst in a tube 1*5 mm. wide at a few mm. pressure is 
weaker than By decreasing the pressure and somewhat narrow- 
ing the tube, the intensities of and Ha, can be made approxim- 
ately equal. The relative intensity of the two components can 
therefore be altered at will without profoundly influencing line 
breadths in the entire system. The experimental separation of 
jffaj and Ha, is AX=0!l28 A. {Av=0*296/om.). 

An investigation of the structure of helium lines, especially 
the 4686 line, has been compared with Sommerf eld's theoretic^ 
eiassification. The three strongest components of the permitted 
lines show a separation in agreement with the theoretical predic- 
tions. The intensities of the other lines camot, however, be 
-TO with theory. Setting on one side the selection principle, 

; ^ separation of the strongest lines leads to a lower value of Av. 

of the same type from the requirements of theory have 
ofe^ed by Bowen and Millikan for the doublet separation 
and S VI (this vol., ii, 252, 342). Therefore the 
il pf Av for helium is not witibwmt strong evidence. The 

compart with earlier work by Pasehen, 
spedal refejrence to the , 4686^ ]^ 
heKui^^ andtheanthm. 
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Spectrtain of Nebuliiim.” H. B. Lemon {Physical Eev>, 
1924, [ii], 23, 766—767). — study of 35 lines, of unknown origin, 
included in tke spectra of the nebulse. A. A. E. 

New Combination Series in the Helium Spectrum. J. S. 
Poster (Physical Bev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 293).— Direct measurements of 
wave-Ier^hs of lines of the series IP — mP, IP— mP, IP — mO, 
IP— mP", etc. for m=4 to 6 differ in only one case by more than 
0‘2 A. from the calculated values. With higher fields, lines belong- 
ing to the series IS'— mP, mP, 18— mG, etc. have been 
recognised. A. A. E. 

Low-voltage Arc in Oxygen. L. L. Lookrow (Physical Bev., 

1924, [ii], 23, 553). — ^The critical potential for an ionisation process 

is 16*1 volts. The spectrum at 22 volts shows the negative bands, 
lines of the triplet system, and the one line 4368 A., 15— 3P, of the 
singlet system. A. A. E, 

Absorption in Excited Gases. K. W. Meissner (Physikal. Z., 

1925, 26, 687 — 689). — In a mixture of neon and helium some 

strong lines suffer little or no absorption, whilst other equally 
intense lines are very strongly absorbed. Por neon, lines requiring 
1^3 and lag terms are strongly absorbed and the IS 2 and I54 states 
are only weakly absorbed. The Is^ and Is^ states must therefore 
exhibit relatively long life-periods. The results are in good agree- 
ment with the term-scheme of neon. The work has been extended 
to argon. Similar differences in absorption are observed, but the 
series classification is as yet too defective to allow of rigorous 
conclusions. The work on neon has been extended in an ingenious 
manner, whereby the life-period of the 8^ state has been calculated 
on the basis of the lines 6402, 6143 A., and the value 0*0038 sec. 
obtained. The life-period of the 8^ state is markedly shorter and 
more difficult to estimate. R. A. M. 

Red Neon Lines. K. Burns (J, Opt, 80c. Amer., 1926, 11, 
301 — 310). — ^The results from sixty-eight plates meastired at the 
Allegheny Observatory indicated no appreciable change in the 
relative values of the mean wave-lengths of the red neon lines given 
by the Bureau of Standards. Prom their agreement amongst 
themselves and with the results of other observers, it is concluded 
' that the Bureau of Standards values are sufficiently accurate to 
warrant the expressing of their means to 0*0001. Under the 
observational conditions, the lines examined showed no complexities 
which interfered with the accuracy of measurement vrtth orders of 
intensity up to 100,000. A. E. M. 

Distribution, of Energy over the Lin<^ of the Main Series 
"of Neon in a Column Discharge. H. B. Dobgelo (Physica, 
1925, 5, 90— 100).— In a neon column (7 mm. pressure) with 350 
volts and 50 milliamp., the energy is radiated practically entirely as 
2^3—25 and 2s — Is light. Values of the effective candle power are 
obtained by multiplication of the intensity of each line with the 
eye sensitivity factor for its wave-length. In the circumstances a 
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total 1*23 spheric candles per watt was calculated; direct measure- 
ment with a jOyicker photometer gave 1*66 spheric candles /watt. 
The average intensities of the multiplet components agreed with the 
intensity rules previously given; the energy distribution was, 
however, materially different from that in an excitation tube. 

Chemical Abstracts, 

Spectrum of Singly Ionised Silicon. M. Saha {Nature, 1925, 
116, 644).— Certain lines, ascribed by Fowler to singly ionised 
silicon, but not included in his scheme of classification, can be 
arranged in a group of quadruplets. A. A. E. 

Chlorine Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. J. J. 

Hopetblb {Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 23; 766).— Many new strong 
lines have been observed, as well as lines corresponding with those 
occurring in the vacuum spark spectrum. A new group of bands of 
aluminium chloride was observed at 2620 A. A. A. E. 

Arc Spectrum of Titanium from 7496 to 2273 A. K. 
Bbhner {Z. wiss. Phot., 1925, 23, 325—341). — ^Using titanium 
sulphate in the arc between copper electrodes, about 1330 lines 
between wave-lengths 7496 and 2273 were measured. Wave- 
lengths are given to 0-001 A., the maximum mean error being 
seldom more than 0-002 A. Bata of intensities of lines and of 
regular groups of multiplets are given. Nearly all the lines described 
by earlier workers were found, and in the ultra-violet a number 
of arc lines were measured which previously were considered to be 
spark lines. The new are compared with older measurements, with 
the view of reducing the Rowland values to the international system. 
Prom a comparison of Rowland’s original values with his own, the 
author presents a new error ” curve, in which the correction curves 
of Kayser and Hartmann are also included for comparison. Marked 
deviations from both correction curves are found, although in some 
regions the agreement with either the Kayser or the Hartmann curve 
is good, so that for titanium neither can be considered the better. 
Individual lines show a marked deviation, and in general these are 
ih.e lines for which Rowland found extreme values. Although a 
conversion from the Rowland to the international system is possible 
on the average, it is not so for individual lines. The author’s 
results are compared with those of other workers, in particular with 
those of Crew {Astropkys. J., 1924, 60, 108—121). Crew’s method 
of graphical interpolation for measuring his plates does not give the 
hjghe^ degree of accm^ W- C. 

t Spark Spectrum of Zinc in the Region 2100 — 

A. R. A. Sawyer and E, J. Martin {Physical Rev., 1924,> 
; ^1, t2%566). — ^In addition to 250 new lines, all the spark lines given 
appeared, but of the arc spectrum oiily the 
2p— 3a, 2p^^^ with 

oons^mbte inN»ties. The new lines are grouped to some extent 
in the r^ions 2400~-2700 A. and 3600 — 405) A. A. A. J). 
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loira-red Line Spectrurn of Zinc and Cadmium. H. M. 
RA-NTnAT.T. and W. N. St. Peter (Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 23,1 ^^). — 
The spectra of zinc and cadmium were examined in the region 
1— 5p./ A. A. E. 

Change of Wave-lengths for certain Lines of Zinc, Cadmium, 
and Mercury in a Condensed Discharge. M, Pukxjda (Sci. 
Papers Inst. PJiys. Ghem. Res. Tokyo, 1925, 3, 183 — 192), — ^When a 
coiidensed discharge was passed between metal poles in a fused 
silica Geissler tube, certain spectral lines were shifted. The shifts 
increased with the distance of a spark gap inserted in series with 
the discharge tube. Many spark lines appeared in the spectrum 
of the condensed discharge, increasing in number and intens- 
ity as the spark gap was widened. The appearance of these 
lines was accompanied by augmented displacements of some 
lines. The shifted lines generally belonged to the sharp series and 
the displacements were of the order of 1 A. towards the red. Under 
comparable conditions for lines having the same notation, the 
magnitude of the shift was in the order: cadmium (highest), 
mercury, zinc. In most cases, the lines of the diffuse series were 
displaced towards the red, but a few, e.g., the yellow lines of mercury, 
were shifted in the reverse direction. It was concluded that the 
shift was due to the intermolecular electric field arising from close 
packing of ions and electrons in the capillary. R. A. M. 

Series Relations in the Spectra of Doubly Ionised Gallium 
and Indium. J. A. Carroll (Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 24, 205). 
-—The hot spark spectra of gallium, indium, thallium, and mercury 
have been examined from 500 A. upwards. The principal pairs of 
the doublet systems of Ga III and In III are at 1495-2 — 1534-6 
(Si/z=l720) and 1625-3 — 1748-8 (Si'=4350), respectively, the outer 
electron being assigned a 4-Quantum and a 5-quantum orbit. The 
line 1414-57 A. is probably 1^ — 2P in Ga II. A. A. E. 

Structure of the JKa Lines of Molybdenum. P. K. Riohtm yee 
and R. C. Spencer (Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 23, 550—551). — Energy- 
wave-length diagrams show that the line is broader than 
Zaj ; the width of the latter is probably not greater than 0-0003 A. 
The distribution of energy over the focal spot is not uniform. 

A.A.,E. 

Arc Spectrum Regularities for Ruthenium. W. P. Megoebs 
and 0. Laporte (Science, 1926, 61, 635 — 636).— The condensed 
spark under water shows 85 distinct absorption lines between 2255 
and 4709 A. The lowest term of ruthenium is 5-fold with the 
separations 392*2, 621-7, 900-9, 1190-8 and inner quantum 
numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; it is regarded as a quintuplet D-term. The 
D-term combines with 46 or more higher levels, accounting for the 
majority of the strong lines in the ruthenium arc spectrum. In 
agreement vdth a general rule that the most sensitive lines of a 
sp^trum always involve a quantum jump with AZ=1, the ‘‘ raies 
ultimes,” 3436*74 and 3498-95 A., occur also in a combination. 

A. A.E. 
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Width of the Kg: Absorption Discontinuity in Silver, F. K. 

Richtmyee and R. C, Speitceb {Physical Bev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 760 — 
761). — ^An experimental verification of the conclusion that with a 
perfect crystal, a target of uniform energy distribution, and a slit 
system of angular width a, then if the absorber has a perfectly sharp 
discontinuity showing no structure, (i) the width of the observed 
discontinuity should be a, and (ii) the shape of the energy curve 
through the discontinuity should be made up of two parabolas. 

A. A. E. 

Line Spectra of Tungsten and Nickel in the Afterglow of a 
Discharge through a Mixture of Nitrogen and Argon. A. G. 
WoETHiNa and R. Rtjdy {Physical Bev., 1924, [ii], 23, 767).— With 
tungsten electrodes, two afterglows were obtained in a discharge 
through a mixture of argon (99-8%) and nitrogen (0-2%) at 300 mm. ; 
the spectrum of the orange glow showed strongly the first and 
second groups of positive nitrogen bands, and that of the blue glow 
showed the tungsten lines superposed on a faint background con- 
sisting of a continuous spectrum and nitrogen bands. In the 
conditions favouring the latter, a dark deposit, probably timgsten 
nitride, is formed. With nickel electrodes, the blue glow gave place 
to a green one showing strong nickel lines. Glows obtained in 
pure nitrogen were much feebler. No argon lines were observed 
during the discharge or in the afterglow. A. A. E. 

ibscitation the Mercury Spectrum. J. A. 

Eldeidob JBet?., 1924, [ii], 23, 294). — ^For low pressures 

and currents, ionisation plays an unimportant role in spectrum 
excitation. Lines which originate in electrons falling from an 8, D, 
or dg orbit become stronger, and those from an s, or orbit weaker 
with increasing energy of the primary electrons. A. A. E. 

Behaviour of Mercury Arc Lines after Removal of the 
Exciting* Potential. L. J. Haynee (PAysicaH Bev,, 1924, [ii], 
23, 294).— The line 2537 A. was particularly stroi^ in the after- 
spectrum, and exhibited also a second type of persistence between 
40® and 200®. Its rate of decay appeared to determine the interval 
between the extinction of the arc lines and their reappearance. 
Principal series lines were not found in this after-spectrum. The 
extinction of the arc lines immediately after removal of the potential 
is probably due to absorption by excited atoms m the 2p state 
(Kurth, 1923, 22, 202). A. A. E. 

j Excited Atoms in the Striated Glow Discharge in Mercury 
W. H. McCuEnY, L. A. Tttenee, and K. T. Co3Sim)K 
^hgmai Bev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 776). — ^It is suggested that ionisation 
,^||(j^ „itriations is cumulative, depending on the existence of 
atoms ; the action of slight impurities, only in presence 
are possible, is to reduce the concentration of 
and prevent their diffusipn into the dark spaces, 
tte are rdatively most prominent ; absojp- 

tion % is less juobable ihan that 

in one s^tem; ■ A. A. E, 
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Completion of the Series in the Arc Spectrum of Lead. 
H. GiESELEEand W. Geoteiae- (Z. Physik, 1925, 34, 374—388). — 
The spectrum was excited by a stream of electrons from a glowing 
filament in a long silica tube containing lead and surrounded by an 
electric furnace. Many new lines were found and measured. 
Several new series were found, of which two are the diffuse and 
sharp series with a Po term, and two others are described as com- 
binations p/ and yield a calculation of a Bergmann series. 

E. B. L. 

X-Ray Absorption Coefidcients in the Neighbourhood of 
JBC-Iimits. F. W. Waebuetoet and F. K. Eiohtmyee (Physical 
Bev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 291 — ^292). — ^Atomic absorption coefficients on 
both sides of the respective if -limits have been determined for 
molybdenum, silver, tin, tungsten, gold, and lead. Values of 
in o-a are proportional to N*l(N—b)^ when in the 

expression Vm- (N—b), 6=7; the change in the values on passing 
the X-limit decreases as N becomes large. For elements of higher 
atomic number,, a smaller proportion of the absorbed energy is 
radiated as K fluorescence radiation. A. A. E. 

X-Ray Spectra from a Ruled Reflection Grating. A. H. 
Compton- and R. L, Doak (Proc. Nat. Acad. iSci., 1925, 11, 598 — 
601}.: — ^Spectra of ordinary X-rays have been obtained by reflection at 
very small glancing angles from a grating of space 2 X 10“® cm., ruled 
on speculum metal. Measurements made with this grating gave as 
the wave-length of the molybdenum Koc^ line 0*707 ±0*003, which 
is in good agreement with the value 0*7078±0*0002 A. obtained by 
crystal measurement. Measurement with a copper target gave 
wave-lengths of 1*4— 1*5 A. or values intermediate between the a 
and p lines of copper. • A., E. M; 

Zeeman ESect on the Helium Bends. W. E. Cxtetis and 
W. Jbvons {Natureyim, 116, 746— 747).--The band near 4660 A. 
h^ been studied, using magnetic fields up to 20,000 gauss; many 
other band lines also appear on the plates. The band lines exhibit 
no Zeeman effect of a norHal ” order of magnitude, except in the 
cw of the first member of each of the three branches, i.e., Q{1), 
i2'(l}, and P(2), which are broadened, but not resolved into com- 
p^ents. In Q(l) and P(2), the component corresponding with 
vibra.tions parallel to the field is much broader than the ** per- 
pendicular component, the reverse being the case for .B'(l) and 
effect is greatest in Q{1)> of which the extreme 
mda in a field of about 20,000 gauss corresponds with a separation 
of about 0*27 A. ^ The effect of the magnetic field on the molecule 
is largely determined by the state of rotation of the latter, being 
relatively small for the higher speeds of rotation. A. A. E, 

Fine Structures of Spectrum lines. A, E. Extaek and R. L. 
CmmTOT (PM. 1925, [vi], SO, 937— 956).— The fine structure 
01 spectral Imes arising from complex levels, i.e., levels with several 
components all characterised by the same total, azimuthal, and 
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inner quantum numbers, is discussed. An analysis is made of 
nearly all the available data on fine structures. It is shown that 
the &ie structures examined cannot be due to isotopy. They are 
due probably to slight quantised variations in the configuration of 
loosely bound underlying electron shells. In the case of thallium, 
a fine quantum number / may be introduced, with a selection prin- 
ciple to govern its changes, but for other elements no selection 
principle has been discovered. Fine structures have proved to be 
an aid in classifying spectral lines. ' A. B. M. 

Primed Terms in the Spectra of the Lighter Elements. 0. 
Lapobte (J. Washington Acad, 8ci,, 1925, 15, 409—^13). — ^A 
theoretical paper in which the work of Millikan and Bowen (this 
voL, ii, 916) is criticised. These authors consider that if the atom 
of aluminium is in its normal state, two of its electrons are in 3s, 
one in 3p orbits obtaining the 2P' state when one electron is in 3s 
and two are in 3p. It is in contradiction with the alternation law to 
have several electrons in the same s or p orbit and moving in the 
same doublet-energy diagram. A new explanation is put forward 
in which the arc spectrum is built up horn the spectrum of the 
ionised atom. Further considerations clarify the position with 
regard to the fact that pp' groups follow the irregular doublet law. 

R. A. M. 

Simmiation Rules for the Intensities of Spectral Lines. 
R. H. Fowler {Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 1079— 1083).— A theo- 
retical discussion of the summation rules of Ornstein, Burger, and 
Dorgelo for the intensities of the components of complex lines 
(A., 1924, ii, 282, 361, and 433). It is shown that if the intensities 
are reckoned in numbers of quanta per second, then the summation 
rules ought to be fulfilled to the degree of accuracy with which the 
Fourier coefficients of the original electronic system are left un- 
altered by the superposed perturbation which splits the radiation 
up into the associated group of lines. A. B. M. 

Explanation of Complex Spectra. II. F. {Z. Physih, 

1925, 34, 296 — 308; cf. this vol., ii, 912). — ^The elements in the 
fourth and fifth groups of the periodiAystem are chiefly considered, 
and a scheme is developed indicating to which series limit the 
single terms of the multiplets correspond by transition to higher 
orbit numbers. The spectrum of neon is also discussed and the 
bearing of the Zeeman effect. E. B. L. 

iMlinimTim Velocity of Impact to Produce Secondary 
: from Tungsten. 0. Sttjhlmah, jun. (Physiccd Bev,, 

23,^ — 297).— The minimum potential for tungsten is 

f and M^astable Helium. C. Eokaro: 

1925, [ii], 26, 464— 464). — ^The abnormal conductivity 
ol^ierved: fey to persist for 0*007 sec- after the extinc- 

tion of an to 

atoms, but to ions and accompanying electrons. The only 
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evidence in favour of a very long life to 10*“® sec.) of meta- 
stable helium atoms is therefore inadmissible, although the meta- 
stable states in helium have a longer life than other excited states. 

A. A. E. 

Mechanics of Electrons and Light Quanta. K. Schaposch- 
OTKOV and W. S. Fedobov (Z. Physik, 1925, 34, 402 — 405), — 
Theoretical. F. B. L. 

Chemical Statics of Electronic Phenomena. L. Rolla and 
G. PiccABDi {AUi B. Accad. Lincei, 1925, [vi], 2, 173 — 177). — ^It 
follo'ws from the principle of mobile equilibrium, since it has been 
shown that the potential of ionisation of elements is independent 
of temperature, that the logarithm of the electronic equilibrium 
constant, at constant temperatures, should be a linear function of 
the heat of ionisation. This latter, further, is proportional to the 
ionising potential. This linear relation is shown to hold for a 
number of elements for which the values of the ionising equilibrium 
constant and the ionisation potential were known. The slope of 
the line obtained by plotting log K against the ionisation potential 
indicates that only those elements the ionising potentials of which 
are below 8 volts may be expected to show ionisation in a Bunsen 
flame. The above relationship is used to calculate the ionising 
potentials of barium, strontium, copper, and molybdenum from 
observations of their flame spectra. The calculated values are in 
accord with those determined by other methods. F. G. T. 

Predicted Ionisation Potentials of Niton [Radon] and 
Hydrofluoric Acid. G. Glookxeb {Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 997— 
1001).— By extrapolation of the ionisation potential-atomic number 
curve for the rare gases, the ionisation potential for radon is found to 
be 10 volts. From Eve’s rule, that the product of ionisation potential 
and atomic radius is constant, and from the value for the atomic 
radius (2*80±0-25 A.) calculated from the diffusion coefiSoient in 
air, the ionisation potential is again calculated to be 10 volts. The 
ionisation potential of hydrogen fluoride, estimated by a method 
based on thermochemical considerations, is 15 volts. Both values 
differ from those obtained by Turner (A., 1924, ii, 797) on the 
basis of a linear relation between quantum defect and atomic 
number. A. B. M. 

Structure of the Hydrogen. Molecule Ion. H. 0. Ueey {Proc, 
Nat, Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 618 — ^621).— When the condition of 
d3mamic stability is ignored, the steady state of lowest energy of 
the ionised hydrogen molecule is that in which the electron vibrates 
in a straight line perpendicular to the line joining the nuclei at its 
mid point. energy of this state has been calculated and a 
formula obtained by means of which values for the ionisation 
potential of the molecule and critical potentials of the hydrogen 
atom have been calculated. These are in agreement with the 
determinations of Olson and Glockler (A., 1923, ii, 455), whose 
results are explained. The heat of dissociation of the hydrogen 
molecule and its moment of inertia calculated from this model are 

40^ 
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in agreement with the results of other investigators. It is pre- 
dicted that there should be an ultra-violet spectrum of the ionised 
hydrogen molecule, free from that of the neutral molecule, in the 
region 850 — 714 A. A. E. M. 

Probability of Ionisation of Gas Molecules by Electron 
Impacts. K. T. Compton and C. G. van Voobhis {Physical Rev., 
1925, [ii], 26, 436 — 453).— Values as follows are tabulated for V, 
the number of ions per cm. path produced by an electron moving 
through a gas at 1 mm. pressure, Fa, the maximum accelerating 
potential, and P, the correspondii^ probability that a collision will 
result in ionisation of the hit molecule : — ^hydrogen, 3*55, 145, 0*29 ; 
helium, 1*65, 210, 0*209; neon, 3*2, 340, 0*254; argon, 10*33, 140, 
0*466; nitrogen, 9*96, 175, 0*423; mercury, 19*44, 135, 0*239; 
hydrogen chloride, 17*3, 130, 0*558, The weak ionisation observed 
in nitrogen at 10 volts was possibly associated with the presence of 
active nitrogen. A. A, E. 

Impact Ionisation by Low-speed Positive Ions. M. A. Tove 
(Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 23, 111).— Positive ions produced by 
electronic collision in mercury vapour were caused to collide with 
mercury atoms, and the electron current in the ionisation chamber 
was measured. The current was again measured when positive 
ions or S-rays were prevented from entering the chamber. The 
ratio of the difference to the total current was measured, giving 
definite upper limits of the amount of impact ionisation. 

A. A. E. 


Spectroscopic Evidence of Impact Ionisation by Positive 
Ions in Mercury Vapour. J. T. Tate {Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 
23, 293— 294).— ^^en positive sodium ions are accelerated at more 
than 40 volts into an ionisation chamber containing mercury vapour, 
both sodium and mercury arc lines appear. The ionising potential 
was not necessarily critical for positive ions, but impact ionisation 
by positive ions is indicated. When positive mercury ions were 
accelerated into the chamber at above 70 volts, mercury arc lines 
appeared. A. A. E. 


Impact Experiments in Compound Gases. Ammonia. 
(Miss) A. T. Waldie (J. Franklin Inst., 1925, 200, 507—518).^ — 
Ammonia has l)een shown to possess a critical ionisation potential 
at about 11 volts. The result was obtained both with photo- 
electrons and with thermions. With photo-electrons, the results 
indiicate that the dissociation through ultra-violet light is slow, 
that of the dissociation products hydrogen is more or less 
:^^c#yely removed by the nickel which was used as the electron 
: fe thermionic experiments, the critical points deter- 
m the direct region of the filament were principally those of 
mi^eating that, in that region, the ammonia is almost 
Only when arrangements , were made so 
distance from tiie 
value for the ionisation potential be 
'■'obtained.' ■ ■■■■A. % M.' 
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Theory of Electrodeless Discharge in Gases. P. Lasabev 
{B'iM. Acad. ScL St. Petersbmrg, 1919, [6], 127 — 132; from Ghem. 
Zenir,, 1925, ii, 519). — The author derives formulae for the ionis- 
ation and fluorescence of gases in eleetrodeless discharge, on the 
assumption that the number of ionised atoms is proportional to 
the total number of atoms and the stren^h of the field, and that 
the formation of molecules from ions (molisation) is a unimolecular 
reaction. G. W. R. 

Mobility of Argon and Hydrogen Ions in Air. H. A. 
Eeibson {Physical Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 465 — i68). — ^Two positive 
ions and one negative ion were found in both cases, and in that of 
air. In the case of hydrogen, and probably also with argon, the 
initial positive ion becomes transformed into the second. Initial 
positive and negative ions of argon, air, and carbon dioxide, and 
the initial positive ion of hydrogen, have the same mobility in air 
at normal pressure ; negative hydrogen ions possess an unexpectedly 
larger mobility. A, A. E. 

Photo-electric Action of Total Radiation of a Solid Body. 

A. Begkeb {Ann. Physilc, 1^2^, [iv], 78, 83— 111).— The photo- 

electric action of light from an incandescent tungsten ribbon on 
an aluminium plate was investigated. The number of electrons 
emitted is related to the absolute temperature of the source of 
radiation by the formula = const. X ; x is greater than 

2, and probably between 3 and 4. The distribution of velocities 
in the photo-electrons is identical with that of electrons emitted 
by hot bodies. The most probable velocity of escape is propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature of the radiator and of the same 
order of magnitude as for thermionic emission. The optical pro- 
perties of the metal (absorption) do not affect the distribution of 
velocities, and the absolute value of the velocities only slightly. 

E. B. Ii. 

Magnetism and the Structure of Atoms and Molecules. 

B. Cabbeba (J. Phys. Radium, 1925, [vi], 6, 241 — 258). — ^It is 
possible on the basis of a formula due to Larmor to calculate the 
mean radius of the electronic orbits of an atom from its magnetic 
susceptibility. By adopting the Bohr scheme of, stable atomic 
levels, true atomic radii can be calculated which apply even to the 
‘‘ surface of the atom. The magnetic susceptibility and certain 
derived constants exhibit the Mendeleev periodicity exceedingly 
well. Erom the values of (atomic susceptibility) found by 
Pascal (A., 1914, ii, 618, 764) and Hector (A., 1924, ii, 854) the 
following atomic radii have been calculated: r^XlO®, helium 0*57, 
neon 0*54, argon 0*85, krypton 1*03, xenon 1*44; for ions of the 
argon type, the following values are deduced : phosphorus (P ) 
P37, 1*11; sulphur (8“") 1*13, 1-01; chlorine (Cl“) 0-98, 0*92; 
argon 0*85; potassium (K+) 0-76, 0-80 ; calcium (Ca++) 0*69, 0-74. 
The results are in good agreement with those obtained by Pajans, 
Grimm, and Herzfeld by a different procedure (A., 1921, ii, 188, 
174). The values for the atomic radii of the rare gases obtained 

40*— 2 
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by Jeans on the basis of the kinetic theory are about twice those 
obtained by the author. The results of Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537) 
are not in agreement. By employing Sommerfeld’s model for the 
h^J^drogen molecule, the author deduces from xa its moment of 
inertia and the value 1-6 X 10"^® is of the right order. 

Dia- and para-magnetism are discussed in the light of modern 
atomic theory, and special consideration is given to Sommerfeld’s 
interpretation of the Gerlach-Stern experiments . The author affirms 
that {a) The Bohr magneton is the natural unit of the ma^etic 
moment of a free electronic orbit, {b) The Weiss magneton is the 
highest common factor of the magnetic moments of all electronic 
orbits and is therefore the unit applicable to cations and para- 
magnetic atoms. The two magnetons are probably related, the 
Bohr magneton being nearly five times the Weiss magneton, (c) Free 
atoms orient themselves under the action of an external field 
according to the principle of space-quantisation. Free orientation 
cannot occur, in solutions or in solids. The data lead to the rejection 
of interpretations of the paramagnetism of cations based on the 
Bohr magneton and on the form of quantisation suggested by 
Pauli and Sommerfeld. The real existence of the Weiss magneton 
is confirmed. The orientation should be regarded as that of the 
magnetic axis rather than the atoms themselves. The reab explan- 
ation is probably similar to that of Ehrenfest, which involves a 
reversal of the direction of movement of an electron in its orbit, 
and a distribution of the two movements governed by the Boltzmann 
probability law. This idea of reversal should be replaced by that 
of the constancy of the magnetic moment. The electronic orbits 
will then be distributed so that the resultant magnetic moment 
will always be a definite multiple of the Weiss magneton. To 
explain the effect of temperature on paramagnetism it is suggested 
that the orientation of the magnetic axis follows from the reorganis- 
ation of superficial electronic levels after collisions. R. A. M. 

Separation of Chlorine into Isotopes (Isotopic Elements) 
and the Whole Number Rule. W. D. Harkins {Proc, Nat. Acad. 

1925, 11 , 624 — 628). —Evidence in support of the whole number 
rule for the atomic weights of isotopes (Harkins and Wilson, A., 1915, 
ii, 543) has been obtained by the separation by diffusion of hydrogen 
chloride to give a lighter fraction in which the atomic weight of the 
chlorine was 35-4177, or 0-04 unit lighter than ordinaiy chlorine. 
The separation thus obtained amounts to 60% of that indicated by 
the theory. A. E. M. 

Composition of the Element Chlorine ; The 
- Meteoric and Terrestrial Chlorine. W, D. 

B. Stone (jProc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 643 — 
of the atomic weight of chlorine obtained 
and from rocks of non-marine origin such as 
and sodalite, gave the same results as ordinary 
chlpriate the earth. :lt is conclM^ that the chlorine 

from the three source has the same isotopic composition, it is 
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suggested that this result in conjunction with that of Baxter for 
nickel indicates that elements had originally the same isotopic 
composition as they have at present, or that the composition has 
changed at the same rate in all localities. A. E. M. 

Isotopic Composition and Atomic Weight of Chlorine in 
Meteorites. A. W. C. Menzies {Nature, 1925, 116, 643—644).— 
The atomic weight of chlorine from the “ shale balls associated 
with the Canyon Biabolo, Arizona, meteorite, is identical with 
that of ordinary ” chlorine to within 1 part in 2000 parts, which 
is within the estimated experimental error. The extra-terrestrial 
nature of this chlorine and of that examined by Harkins and Stone 
(cf. preceding abstract) remains in doubt. A. A. E. 

Isotopes of Lead. H. Bbennek (Ann. Chim., 1925, [x], 
4, 127 — 155). — ^A fuller account is given of earlier work (this 
voL, ii, 174) with a review of the literature. The author has repeated 
the work of Dillon, Clarke, and Hinchy (A., 1922, ii, 710) and of 
Atkinson (A., 1923, ii, 689) which claimed to make a partial separ- 
ation of the isotopes of ordinary lead, and has found that with an 
experimental error of 0*01 in the determination of atomic \veiglit 
these methods do not lead to any separation of isotopes. The 
values 206d9 and 206*14 have been obtained for the atomic weight 
of two samples of lead extracted from pitchblende from Belgian 
Congo. R. A. M. 

Radioactivity of Potassium, Rubidium, and other Elements. 

W. D. Harkins and W. G. Guy {Ptoc. Nat Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 
628 — 630). — By balancing the natural leak of the ionisation chamber 
against that due to p- and y-rays from uranium oxide, the 
absence of p-ray activity greater than 3*3 X 10"® that of uranium 
was proved for the salts of fifteen elements and ten single elements. 
The measured activity of various potassium salts was found to be 
directly proportional to the amount of potassium present. The 
radiation from rubidium salts is not homogeneous. Rubidium is 
1*39 times as radioactive as potassium, but the radiation from 
rubidium is ten to fifteen times less penetrating than that from 
potassium. The results indicate that the activities of rubidium 
and potassium salts cannot be traced to a common source such as 
the presence of radioactive impurities. The source of the radio- 
activity of potassium salts is discussed. A. E. M. 

Scattering of a-Partides by Atomic Nuclei aud the Law of 
Force. (Sm) E. Rtjtherpori> and J. Chadwiok (Phil. Mag., 
1925, [vi], 50, 889 — 913), — ^The scattering of a-particles by a 
number of elements has been observed. The angle of scattering 
was kept constant at 135°, and the velocity of the incident a- 
particles was varied by the interposition of suitable mica screens. 
The number of particles scattered and the distribution of velocity 
in the scattered beam were observed. Within the accuracy of 
experiment, the results for gold, platinum, silver, and copper showed 
no deviation from the simple laws of scattering, which assume that 
the particles can be regarded as point charges and that the inverse 
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square law of force holds. The light elements, magnesium and 
aluminium, however, showed a marked departure from these laws. 
The scattering decreased as the energy of the incident a-particles 
was diminished, falling to a minimum for particles of range about 
5 cm. in air, increasing again, and approaching the theoretical value 
for particles of small range. The scattering by uranium was com- 
pared with that of gold, but showed no indication of a departure 
from the usual laws, although a fast a-particle would be eicpected 
to penetrate deeply into the nuclear structure of the uranium atom. 
The scattering by gold, determined by Chadwick’s method (A., 1921, 
ii, 7), over wide ranges of scattering angle and energy of incident 
a-particles, was shown to be normal to within about 2%. The gold 
nucleus behaves as a point charge and the law of force is the inverse 
square for distances of approach between 3-2x10”^^ and 10"^^ cm. 
The a-particles scattered by aluminium are accompanied by protons 
liberated by disintegration of the aluminium nucleus. The evidence 
is at present insufficient to decide the fate of an a-particle which 
succeeds m ejecting a proton from the nucleus. &om experiments 
on the absorption of ejected protons, it is estimated that they 
acquire a minimum critical speed of about 2*4 X 10® cm. per sec. in 
escaping from the nucleus. The scattering curves for aluminium 
and magnesium showed the same t 3 ^e of deviation from normal 
with a scattering angle of 90® as with one of 135°. Neither the 
assumption that the scattering may be governed by quantum con- 
ditions nor Bieler’s assumption (Proc. Roy, Soc.^ 1924, A, 105, 434) 
of an inverse fourth power law of attraction superimposed on the 
ordinary repulsion forces appears adequate to account for the 
deviations observed. A tentative explanation of the experimental 
results is made, based on the assumption that the aluminium nucleus 
consists of a central charged core surrounded by a satellite distri- 
bution of positive and negative charges. A. B. M. 

Penetrating Radiations Observed at Sea-level. G. Hoff- 
MAiiTN (Physiml. 2., 1925, 26, 669 — 672). — ^An apparatus has been 
devised employing very thick lead screens for registering the 
intensity of the penetrating radiations akin to y-radiation. The 
results seem to prove that, there is nothing mysterious about the 
penetrating character of these radiations at the sea-level and that 
the rays can be explained entirely as coming from known radioactive 
elements. A more detailed account is promised. R. A. M. 


Measurements of Radioactivity. C. Matignoh and (Mlle.) 
G. MalBghal {Chim^et Ind., 1925, 14, 503—510). — ^An account the 
; methods used for the determination of radioactive material. The 
j^^e^ods puthned depend on (1) a-ray activity, (2) activity of radium 
and (3) y-ray activity. The use of the gold-leaf 
the chemical metibiods of opening up ramoaotiye 
ijie three tjrjjes of apparatus us^ by Curie (J, Physigne, 
SIS) for y-aetivity, axe described 


1925, 181, found the period of 
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decay of radiimi-jS? to be 4-98 days instead of 4-85 days as found 
by Thaller {Sitzungsber. Ahad, Wiss. Wien, 1912, 121, 1611). Lead 
containing radium-D + -E has been used. The separation of 
raAium^E from this is described. The period of decay was 
measured by employing a piezo-electrometer, and for sources 
prepared in different ways the values 4*86, 4*86, and 4*84 days were 
obtained, confirming Thaller’s value. R. A. M. 

Behaviour of Lead Containing Radium-O in the Formation 
of Formaldehyde by Thunberg’s Method, A. Stolpi (Atti JS, 
Accad. Lincei, 1925, [vi], 2, 195— 197).— By using lead carbonate, 
prepared from the ra^oactive mineral cotuimite, it has been found 
that the presence of radium-O is without influence on the prepar- 
ation of formaldehyde by Thunberg’s method (A., 1923, i, 1271). 

F. G. T. 

Photographic Action of H-Particles from Paraffin and 
Aluminium. M. Blau {Z. Physik, 1925, 34, 285 — ^295).— The 
impact of a-particles on a paraflBn film ejects hydrogen nuclei with 
high velocity. With polonium as the source of a-particles of 4 cm. 
range, the H-particles produced an effect on a photographic plate 
similar to that of the a-particles. When lamp-black was sub- 
stituted for paraffin, little or no effect was obtained, which is to be 
expected, as there is no hydrogen present, and the disintegration of 
the carbon nucleus takes place to a very small extent only, if at all. 
With radium-C as source of a-particles, the other radiations fogged 
the plates in spite of precautions taken to avoid this. E. B. L. 

Transmutation of Mercury to Gold. H. Nagaoka (J. 
Phys. Radium, 1925, [vi], 6, 209 — ^216 ; cf . this > vol, ii, 836). 
— ^When a high-tension condensed discharge of 600,000 volts is 
passed between electrodes of mercury and tungsten wire, both 
of which are immersed in hydrocarbon oils, the very intense 
field causes artificial disintegration with production of a small 
quantity of gold. The mercury used was redistilled two or three 
times in a vacuum at temperatures below 200^, and control tests 
indicated the absence of gold from the product. After the discharge 
had been passed for several hours, the viscous black mass of carbon, 
oil, mercury, etc. was examined in various ways, Eelianoe was 
placed on the formation of ruby glass as a test for gold. Positive 
results were obtained. The gold appeared to be largely colloidal 
and adsorbed on the carbon. When the discharge is passed across 
drops of mercury falling between iron electrodes immersed in oil, 
both gold and a complex white metal (largely silver) are formed. 
The simultaneous production of gold and silver is significant because 
gold is usually found with silver rather than with mercury in 
terrestrial minerals. It is pointed out that if the isotopes of mercury 
are arranged in order of ascending mass number and 80 is subtractea 
from each number, the mass numbers of the isotopes of tin are 
found, so that the mercury nucleus may be regarded as compounded 
of krypton and tin nuclei. Krypto detected in the 

experiments. R. A. 
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Structure of Cadmium. H. Collins (Ghem, News, 1925, 131, 
290 — ^294). — Speculative ; the structure of cadmium is deduced to 
be iN’agZn. A. E. P, 

Force of Attraction and Repulsion in Atoms. A. Korn 
{AUi R. Accdd. Sci. Torino, 1925, 60, 41 — 45). — A. suggestion is 
made, based on the author’s mechanical theory of gravitation, that, 
in addition to protons and electrons, atoms contain gravitational ” 
particles. These three constituents are of identical composition, 
and differ from one another only in dimensions and in their inherent 
type of vibration. To explain the stability of systems built up 
from these units, it is necessary to assume that the usual force laws 
of Newton and Coulomb become invalid for very small distances, 
and that a modified force law operates. This force is assumed to 
originate in the vibration of the particles in the atom. These 
vibrations are similar to, but different in magnitude from, those to 
which the author attributes the ordinary gravitational and electrical 
forces. The mutual reactions of these three types of unit are dis- 
cussed, and the conditions are formulated for stability in a S 3 ^tem 
composed of them. It is a corollary of these conditions that the size 
of the gravitational particles must be greater than that of either the 
electron or proton. Structures are suggested for the atoms up to 
chlorine. F. G. T. 

Estimation of Maximum Coefficients of Absorption. 
E. C. Tolman {Physi<xd Rev., 1925, [ii], 26, 431 — 432). — ^On the basis 
of the correspondence principle, Emstein’s coeflScient of absorption 
may be estimated from the equation Bna=2v?e^'^IBh^, where e is the 
charge and Q the amplitude of the virtual oscillator which corresponds 
with the transition by absorption from state Sn to state 8a- Values 
of (Bna)mBx, are in agreement with those previously calculated. 

A. A. E. 


Whittaker’s Atomic Model. J. A. Eldridgb {Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Edin., 1925, 45, 245 — ^248). — ^Whittaker has suggested an atomic 
model designed to absorb and emit radiation by quanta (A., 1922, ii, 
632). It is pointed out that a mechanism involving the existence 
of unipolar magnets has been employed. The assistance of the ether 
must be invoked in order to retain conservation of momentum. 


The criticism is regarded by Whittaker (in a note) as due to the 
confusion of bar-magnets with the new concept of ^‘magnetic 
current.” The idea that momentum can be stored by the ether is 

a arded as proved. Allen (in a note) suggests that the criticism is 
y valid for a particular ease and proposes a way out ci the 
^I^Kculty. E. A, M. 

S ediment of Radiation-pressure and Gas-pressure as 
b inl^rmolecular Forces- J. Q, Stewabt {Physical Rev. ^ 
491— 494).— Calculation of the average repulsive force 
gas molecules assoc resp^tively .with the enu^sion 

of jradiation affords a justification of Eddington, in 
Ins pressure as the 

sum of aud radiation-pre^^ The fiction ascribing gas- 
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pressure to the effect of statistical repulsive forces between the 
molecules is examined mathematically. A. A, E* 

Soft :s>Ray Levels and the Bohr Scheme of Atomic 
Structure. F. L. Mohler {Physical Rev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 765). — 
A survey of data on critical radiation potentials of solids arid gases 
yields results consistent with the conclusions of Bohr and Coster 
regarding the probable course of soft X-ray levels on the Moseley 
diagram. A. A. E. 

Fulcher Lines in the Hydrogen Spectrum. 0. R. Bury 
(PUL Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 1139 — 1143).— It is suggested that the 
10 triplets in the many-lined spectrum of hydrogen, which were 
arranged by Fulcher in two bands, are each the three brightest line»s 
of ten different bands. These bands are arranged in two series and 
each band consists of two branches. A number of the lines in the 
spectrum have been classified on this basis. A. B. M. 

Measurement of Negative Oxygen Bands in the Visible 
Spectrum Region. F. Holland (Z. mss. Phot., 1925, 23, 
342 — ^363). — ^Results of measurements of three groups of negative 
oxygen bands are given. For group I, from 6226 to 5807 A., 403 
lines are given ; for group II, from 56M to 5509, 274 lines ; and for 
group III, from 5295 to 5196, 225 lines. Mean errors of measui’e- 
ments are given and discussed, together -srith the intensities and the 
wave-lengths in air and after reduction to vacuum. W. 0. 

Relations between the Band Spectra of Zinc, Cadmium, and 
Mercury and their Atomic Spectra. E. HuLTHiiN (Nature, 
1925, 116, 642). — ^It is concluded that the metal atoms remain in 
their metastable 2pi states during the molisation act with the 
h3’drogen atom, the other hydrogen atom carrying away the energj^ 
not to be quantised by the molecule. The electron transition is 
located in the metal atom, the hydrogen atom being optically 
inactive, A. A* E. 

Resonance Radiation from Cadmium Vapour. A. D, Power 
(Physical Rev., 1924, [ii], 23, 293). — ^If cadmium vapour in an 
evacuated silica tube is illuminated by a spark discharge, the wave- 
lengths 3262 A. (IS — 2 ^ 2 ) and 2289 A. ( 18 — 2 P) are radiated 
strongly by the freshly-formed vapour. The presence of thallium 

an impurity was revealed in this radiation, but not by the spark. 

A. A.E. 

Temns of the Mercury Hydride Bands. H. Lxjblov (Z, 
Physik, 1925, 34, 485—495). — ^The terms of the mercury bands are 
represented by Kratzer’s formula {ibid., 1923, 13, 82) and the 
structure of the mercury hydride molecule is discussed. The 
moment of inertia is not greatly affected by the orbit of the radiating 
electron, nor does this electron greatly influence the combination 
of the nuclei ; it revolves about the mercury hydride ion at a 
relatively great distance. The spectrum is also produced by the 
passage of active hydrogen over mercury. In common with the 
hydrides of cadmium and zinc, the states of lower energy have the 
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greater moments of inertia; the nearer the radiating electron 
approaches the nuclei the feebler becomes their mutual attraction. 

E. B. L. 

Structure and Distribution of Band Spectra. H. Deslandres 
{Compt, rend,, 1925, 181, 410 — 412 ; cf. this vol., ii, 930, 1023). 
—For the substances of simple composition hitherto examined the 
position of the principal absorption bands is given by sub-multiples 
of the universal constant, 1082-5, and is simply related to 
the number and size of the constituent atoms. For eleven spectra 
in the infra-red and twenty-nine in the visible and ultra-violet, the 
most intense band has a frequency which is a multiple of The 
same law applies to the strongest lines in the spectra of the atoms, 
it is suggest^ that 1062*5 is a fundamental frequency, related on 
the one hand to Planck’s quantum of action and on the other to 
the unknown law for the mutual action of electric charges on atoms 
and molecules at very small distances apart. E. B. L. 

Energy Levels in Batnd Spectra. 0. S. Duffendack 
phys, J,, 1925, 61, 209 — 222 ), — study of the relation between the 
ra^ating potentials of the molecule and its band spectrum. There 
are, in addition to a change in its translational motion, three ways 
in which a molecule may absorb energy (instead of only one, as for 
the atom) associated with changes in (cj) the electronic oon%uration 
of the molecule, (&) the configuration of the nuclei 5f the constituent 
atoms, and (c) the rotations state of the molecule, the amount of 
energy gained or lost decreasing in. that order. The rotati^^ and 
vibrational spectra are in the infra-red, but spectra due to electronic 
shifts may be in the visible spectrum or the ultra-violet. The 
normal state of the molecule is that of the zero electronic and vibra- 
tional states, coupled with some rotational state m. The first band 
system should therefore consist of a single set of bands with fre- 
quencies related in a second Deslandres progression, but succeeding 
systems should consist of groups of bands. The extent of a band 
system, is limited by the overlapping of energy levels, and by the 
stability and the ionisation of the molecule. The minimum radiating 
potential of a system is the potential of the zero vibrational level. 

A. A. E. 


Use of Half-^antum Numbers in Interpretation of 
Hydr<^en Chloride Absorption Bands. W. F, Colby {Physical 
1924, [ii], 23, 295). — ^Assignment to the electronic momentum 
value lhj2n accouiits for the missing centres of the well-knovm 
for the lines of a new faint combination band observed 
chloric ; ' A. "A. 'E.' ■ 

'^^^P^llilpressure on tbe Infra-red Absorption of Hydrogen 
Bbokhb {Z, Physik, .,1925,;“34,..256— 272)-.— The 
<m' the^ro&tion--oscillation'ban(i. at .34 {i, by'"' 

with 

tte product of length of opluma fey 

density bei^ increase in absoiptioh is due to 
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broadening of the lines composing the band ; the breadth does not 
depend solely on the number of molecular collisions. E. B. L. 

Emission and Absorption Bands of Carbon Dioxide in the 
Infra-red, J. W. Ellis (PhysiccdRev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 469 — 474). — 
A new weak absorption band of carbon dioxide was observed, using 
a self-registering infra-red quartz prism spectrograph of an auto- 
coMimation type, at 2*02 fx, forming a linear, although not harmonic, 
frequency series with Imown bands at 2-73 {x and 4-25 (x; it was 
identified with a band at l‘99{x in the Bunsen flame emission 
spectrum. The emission region at 2*7 {x was resolved into equally 
intense components at 2-58 (x and 2*76 ^x. The temperature of the 
Bunsen flame is computed to be about 2000® Abs. A. A. E. 

Vibration of the Carbonate Group. P. A. Taylob (PM. 
Mag., 1925, [vi], 50, 1158 — 1160; cf. Chapman and Ludlam, this 
voL, ii, 1025). — ^Kornf eld's treatment of the problem of the infra-red 
vibrations of the carbonate, group in crystals is modifled by the 
introduction of terms for the force between the oxygen atoms. 
The discrepancy between theory and observation is thereby made 
worse, emphasising the difficulty, pointed out by Chapman and 
Ludlam, of explaining the observed infra-red vibrations of the 
carbonate group by a simple theory. A. B. M. 

Optical Researches on Sulphurous Acid and its Alkali Salts, 
i^pecialLy Potassium and Ammonium Pyrosulphites. R. 
Dietz 3BL and S. Gaxanos (2. EUMrochem., 1925, 31, 466—473), — 
The absorption spectra of aqueous solutions of sulphur dioxide 
show that these contain chiefly molecules of unchanged sulphur 
dioxide and of its hydrate, and only small amounts of sulphurous 
acid and its ions. Alcoholic solutions absorb much more strongly 
than aqueous solutions, from which it follows that a new substance, 
possibly an alcoholate with the formula 02HS*0C2H5, is formed. 
Aqueous alkali hydrogen sulphite solutions show similar results to 
sulphim dioxide solutions. Aqueous and alcoholic solutions of 
potassium and ammonium pyrosulphites sfaowho spectrum character- 
istic of the ion S2O5”". It is concluded that the equilibrium in these 
eases also is similar to that in aqueous sulphur dioxide solutions. 
On being exposed to light or warmed, solutions of hydrogen sulphites 
and pjrrosuljphites show after some time an alteration in the absorp- 
tion, which is increased and displaced in the direction of longer wave- 
length. This eflect is due to a photo-oxidation of the HSO3" ions 
which results in formation of the normal sulphate, sulphurous acid, 
and the hydrate of sulphur dioxide. Schafer's assumption of an 
isomerisation of the HSOg” ions to explain this phenomenon is 
unnecessary. N. H. H. 

Behaviour of Benzene in Aq[aeous Solutions. Ultra-violet 
Absorption as a Function of S’. Vniis and (Mllb.) M. Gbx 
(Compt, rend., 1925, 181, 506 — 509). — Benzene in the proportion of 
0-5 c.c.per litre was added to various solutions of hydrochloric acid 
or sodium hydroxide. The resulting solutions were kept for 
diflerent periods in completely jfilled closed flasks. On opening, idte 
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absorption spectra were photographed, and the ps values measured, 
as quickly as possible. The results are expressed by plotting 9 
(ratio of absorptive powers at 260 and 254p{ji) against pn values 
(of. this vol,, ii, 472). The curve exhibits well-defined maxima at 
pH values 1*2, 5, 9*5, 13, which occur whether the solutions were 
examined 7 or 24 hrs. after preparation ; in the latter case, however, 
the values of 9 are uniformly lower. The results are considered 
to prove that the benzene molecule is not inert towards hydrogen 
ions or towards electrolytic equilibria into which they enter. 

R. A, M. 

Absorption Spectra of Some Ketones. S. L. Langedijk 
(i?ec. trav. cUm., 1925, 44, 931 — 934; cf. this vol., i, 408 ). — k reply 
to Plotnikov (this vol., ii, 837). G. M. B. 

Hsematoporphyrin. R. Pabee {Gompt. rend., 1926, 181, 
623 — 625 ; cf. Dh6r4, Schneider, and van der Bom, A., 1924, ii, 643). 
— The cuiwe of spectral distribution, of fluorescence of haematoporphy- 
rin has a maximum at 6350 A., is best defined at a dilution of 1 in 
8000, is more characteristic than the absorption spectrum of hsema- 
toporphyrin, and disappears after 12 hrs.’ irradiation by a mercury 
vapour lamp. The absorption curve loses its characteristics after 
irradiation for 8 hrs. L. F. H. 

Fluorescence Radiation of Nitrogen. O. Oldenbeeg {Ptoc, 
Nat Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 595 — 597). — When a condensed spark 
occurs in nitrogen which is at a pressure of a few tenths of a mm. 
and special arrangements are made to prevent glow discharges, 
it is possible to observe the fluorescence radiation excited by the 
spark. The fluorescence spectrum is different from that of the 
spark and contains the bands : 3755, 3805, 3894, 3914, 3943, 3998, 
4059, 4142, 4201, 4239, 4281, 4344, 4416, 4489, 4574, 4653, and 4709 
A. From the work of Wien (A., 1923, ii, 349), it is certain that the 
bands 4709, 4281, 4239, 3914, and probably some others, are due to 
the ionised nitrogen molecule, whilst the others originate in the 
neutral molecule. It is suggested from analogy with the alkaline 
earths that two-electron jumps occur within the molecule and that 
the absorption of a wave-length beyond the limit of a series would 
ionise the atoms and at the same time excite the ion. A. E. M. 


New Experiments with Crookes' Tube. A. Dattvilliee 
{Co7npL rerid., 1925, 181, 601 — 603). — ^The hypothesis that the 
app^rance of bubbles in the walls of Crookes’ tubes after prolonged 
Is connected with the disappearance of gas from the tube has 
shown tp be erroneous by exposing pieces of glass out from 
which had shown this effect, to a homogeneous beam of cathode 
conditions in which negative luminescence and ionic 
ab^nt. The green fluorescence of these test- 
g^i#^fe*iqgjeared after ^ hr. exposure, and the glass became viplet- 
■ sections, showing no visible fluorescence, 

which was deep-seated and unaffected 
by on heating, mthout tribote 

minescenoei of bubbles. Fusion of the 
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coloured test-pieces by cathode ray bombardment gave the same 
result. It is suggested that the coloration is due to the liberation 
of atoms of alkah metals by the destruction of negative ions, the 
freed electrons passing to adjacent positive ions. The formation 
of gas bubbles is due to the decomposition of the glass by the alkali 
inetal, and is independent of the absorption of gas, and of fluores- 
cence. The disappearance of gas is attributed to polymerisation 
in the negative luminescence. The author's theory of the origin 
of the Crookes' dark space (“ La Technique des Rayons-Z," p. 14) 
is supported by the production of a positive stream in a secondary 
dark space in a tube containing neon. F. G. T. 

Polarised Fluorescence of Dyes. VI. W. L. Levschin 
{Z, Physih 1925, 34, 330—336; cf. this voL, ii, 13, 629).— By 
comparing the polarised fluorescence from dyes in viscous solutions 
and in colloidal solutions, the conclusion is reached that the total 
polarisation in the latter is the sum of the polarisation in the single 
phases. E. B. L. 

Lundnous Efficiency of Chemi-luminescence Reactions. 
E. Q. Adams {Physical Rev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 771).— The ratio of light 
production to energy input in the ease of phosphorus (nitrogen 
saturated with phosphorus vapour being brought into contact ^yith 
air) is slightly above 1 lumen per kilowatt at either 25° or 40°. 

A. A. E. 

of Radio-luminescence, 0. H. 
ViOD^ GvRvKammee, and A. L. Muxeb (Science, 1926, 61, 489). — 
The decrease in the glow of niton (radon) in glass tubes and in the 
luminescence of phosphorescent zinc sulphide is believed to be due 
to the masking of the radiation luminosity by the colour which 
the material acquires, due to the action of the radiation. When 
the colour is discharged by just sufficient heating the luminescence 
returns. A. A. E. 

Oscillation Phenomena in Diffiraction Spectra. E. BtroH- 
WALD {Physihal, Z,, 1925, 26, 672 — 675). — ^The Iblue colour of the 
sky owes ite existence to fluctuations in the density of the diffracting 
molecules of air. Opalescence has a similar cause. The continuous 
ground in X-ray diffraction images is affected by thermal motioii 
of the crystal particles. The paper is theoretical and consists of 
an attempt to clarify the mathematics of the oscillation phenomena 
entering into those enumerated. R. A. M. 

Effect of light on the Thermal Conductivity of Selenium. 

R. E. Martin (Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 475 — 485). — -A selenium 
cell which was not sensitive electrically was also not sensitive therm- 
ally. The red end of the spectrum is more effective than the shorter 
wave-lengths. The results furnish additional evidence that thermal 
and electrical conductivities in metals largely depend on the same 
factors. A. A. E. 

Method for BeteriiiLning the Dielectric Constants of 
Electrolytes which Conduct Well. H. Hellmann and H. 
Zahn (Physihal. Z., 1925, 26, 680 — 682). — ^The method, based on 
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high-frequency oscillations, leads to accurate values for small' 
diSerences in the constant and has been tested by a determin- 
ation of the influence of the addition of small volumes of acetoine 
to solutions of sodium and potassium chlorides. E. A. M. 

Dielectric Constants of Ethane, Ethylene, Acetylene, and 
Butylene, and the Symmetry of Unsaturated Bonds. C. P. 
Smith and C. T. Zahn ( J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1925, 47, 2501—2506).— 
The method of Zahn (A., 1924, ii, 809) was employed and the values 
obtained are in accord with Debye’s theory of dielectrics as applied 
to gases. The molecules of the gases studied have no electric 
moment except a-butylene, which has a small moment. The elec- 
tronic structure of an unsaturated linking is symmetrical, but with 
a stronger field of force around it than that around a saturated link- 
ing, so that if the unsaturated linking is unsymmetricaUy located 
in the molecule, the induced electronic shifts will give a moment 
to the molecule as a whole. W. T. 


Electric Moment of Gaseous Hydrogen Chloride and 
Hydrogen Bromide Molecules. K. T. Comptoh and G. T. Zahh 
{Physical Rev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 781 — ^782). — ^Measurements were made 
of the dielectric constant of gaseous hydrogen chloride and hydrogen 
bromide throughout a temperature range of 400° beginning just 
above the liquefaction point. The data accurately obey Debye’s 
equation based on the existence of fixed moments in the molecule. 
For hydrogen chloride the moment is 1-03 c.g.s.u., and for 

hydrogen bromide, 0-7881 x 10"^® c.g.s.u. A. A. E. 


Dielectric Fatigue in Rochelle Salt. J. Valasek {Physical 
Rev., 1924, pi], 23, 114).^ — ^Rochelle salt behaves as though it con- 
tained conducting elements insulated from one another, .^omalous 
effects have been observed only between —20° and +25°, the range 
in which the crystal is piezo-electrically active. There is a corre- 
sponding piezo-eleotric fatigue due to the same causes. A. A. B. 

Colour-vision ’Spectrometer. W. PBuniB {Proc, Roy, Soc. 
Edin,, 1925, 45, 302—307). — A new design is described for a spec- 
trometer which can be employed both for the three-stand^ird and 
the two-standard colour methods of detennining colour sensation 
curves, R. A. M. 


Scattering of Light in Mixtures of Air and Carbon Dioxidei. 
D. Banerji {Physical Rev,, 1925, [ii], 26, 495—499). — ^The intensity 
cf the light scattered transversely by a mixture of the two gases 
j^l^ried linearly with the percentage of carbon dioxide. The ratio of 
“iinteim of the components polarised horizontally and vertically 

^ 3 n, accM>rdance with Raman’s theory. A. A. E. 



Constants and Critical Electron Velbcifeies of 
^^ydrogen. H. Schuleb and K. L. Wolf (Z. Physih, 

values for the index of 
represented by a disproion formula 
are discussed in connexion 


for the impact^of electrons, cm the hydrogen 
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molecule. It is suggested that these terms are the frequencies 
at the centres of gravity of two regions of continuous absorption, 
of which the long wave-length limits correspond with 13 and 16 
volts, respectively. E, B. L. 

Dispersion of Potassium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, 
k. F. Herzpeld and E. L, Wolf {Ann. PhysiJc, 1925, [iv], 78, 
35-r56}.~— In these simplest heteropolar crystals, the metal will 
have lost an electron and the halogen will have gained one ; both 
will then possess an outer electron shell containing eight electrons 
and will thus resemble the noble gases. Sodium chloride will 
give ions resembling neon and argon, but the sodium ion will hold 
its electrons more firmly than neon on account of its positive charge 
and the chlorine less firmly than argon because of its negative 
charge. From these considerations, dispersion formulae are developed 
which consist of three members, one for the cation and two for the 
anion. The two positions taken for the absorption of the chlorine 
ion are the resonance line and the centre of gravity of the continuous 
absorption in the far ultra-violet, resulting from the complete loss 
of an electron. This requires, in addition to the work done against 
the electron a fpivi ty, the work done against the attraction exerted 
by the other points in the lattice. In this way, the desired w^ave- 
lengths can be calculated. Conversely, from the wave-lengths for 
the cation, the ionisation potentials of the potassium and sodium 
ions can be calculated. E. B. L. 

Molecular Dissymmetry and Optical Activity. E. Dabmois 
(J. Phys. R(^ium, 1925, [vi], 6 , 232—240). — ^The inadequacy of 
Drude’s electromagnetic theory has led to various new thepries 
of rotatory power (A , 1918, ii, 283; Ann. Physik, 1915, [iv], 48 , 

1 — 56 ; Phil- Mag., 1920, [vi], 40, 713). The theory of de Malleman 
(Ann. Physique, 1924, [x], 2, 5—239) is discussed at some length. 
On this theory, optical anisotropy of liquids is due to elliptical 
vibrations residting from the superposition of effects due to rotatory 
power and birefr^enoe. The molecular rotatory power is a mean 
effect varying with changes in the orientation of the molecules. 
Evidence supporting this has been obtained by de Malleman for 
orientation in an electric field and by Longchambon for the rotatory 
power of active crystals. Gouy’s relation 32:=<p+4<i>^. (9 the bire- 
mngenoe, <*> the rotatoiy polarisation) is found to hold when the 
birefringence is feeble. It is claimed for de MaUeman*s theory 
that it correlates birefringence, rotatory power, concentration, and 
temperature effects. The author considers that the purely physical 
theories cannot, however, explain the large variations of rotatory 
power with dilution and temperature changes^ Physico-chemical 
mechanisms must be employed such as association of active mole- 
cules with each other (e.g-, tartaric acid) or idih the solvent. In 
other cases, definite evidence of chemical reaction between the 
active substance and the splvsmt malic acid and molybdatcfj 
mustenter into the mechanismput^f^^ The author consi^ei^l 

the Kerr and CottPUr-Mcmton effects. The relations betwf®f? 
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chemical constitution and the existence of circular dichroism are 
also discussed. R. A, M. 

Rotation-Dispersion of Optically Active Compounds - 
Dimethoxysuccinates and Pyridine, T. S. Patteesok and 
J. D. Fulton (J. Chm. Soc., 1925, 127, 2435— 2444).— With the 
object of determining whether the rotation values on both sides of 
a maximum or minimum in the temperature-rotation curve for 
an optically active substance and its derivatives fall on a single 
characteristic diagram, the temperature-rotation curves between 
0"^ and 100°, for six different wave-lengths, have been examined 
for benzyl <Z-dimethoxysuccinate in the homogeneous State and in 
solution, as well as for cZ-dimethoxysuccinic acid and its methyl 
ester, and benzyl tartrate in solution. The dispersion ratios 
calculated from the rational zero give values approximating to that 
of ethyl tartrate (T., 1913, 103, 145). As little variation of the 
temperature-rotation curve is shown, and no definite maximum 
or minimum, nicotine has also been examined. Rotations on either 
side of the zero of rotation have been obtained, but no suitable 
solvent could be found to bring the region of anomalous dispersion 
under observation. The dispersion ratios for nicotine, whether 
in the homogeneous condition, in ah inert solvent, or as a salt, 
show good agreement. M. S. B. 

Optical Activity and the Polarity of Substituent Groups- 
II, Menthyl Esters of Substituted Acetic Acids. H, G. Rule 
and J. Smith (J. Ghent. 8oc,, 1925, 127, 2188 — ^2194), — ^The rotatory 
powers of menthyl esters of the acids CB[ 2 X*C 02 H, where X=CN, 
COgH, OH, OMe, and OEt, have been determined at temperatures 
between 20° and 95° and for light of four different wave-lengths. 
Where possible, the compounds have been examined in the homo- 
geneous state. In all cases, the observed rotations may be expressed 
within the limits of experimental accuracy, by a Drude equation of 
one term. Temperature has little effect on the results. The 
values of vary between 0-0238 and 0*0316 for homogeneous 
esters. Observations made with menthyl cyanoacetate, glycollate, 
and hydrogen malonate in benzene and chloroform solution 
show that, in these cases also, dispersion is apparently simple in 
character. By comparison with molecular rotations for menthyl 
esters of other monosubstituted acetic acids, as determined by 
earlier investigations, the relative effect of substituents on optical 
l^tivity appears to be as follows : 

f Casr>Cl>Br>0H>0Me>0Et>Me>C02H>H. 

Tim oorr^ponds very closely with the general polar effect of the 
groups as shown by their influence on molecular inductive capacity 
(Rule and Paterson, this voL, i, 29) and the dissociation constants 
of the acids (Betti, A., 1923, ii, 674). There is no indication of 
positive groups affecting the rotatory power in an opposite sense 
to negative groups as by the behaviour of the benzoates, 
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Varying Valency of Platintun with Respect to Mercaptanic 
Radicals, II, (Sir) P. C. RIy and K. C. B. Ray (J. Indian Ghem. 
Soc,, 1925, 2, 178 — 190). — ^Further evidence is brought forward 
in support of the view that in compounds with certain mercaptanic 
radicals platinum behaves as a bi-, ter-, quinque-, sexa-, and octa- 
vaJent element, respectively (cf. Ray, T., 1923, 123, 133). The 
determination of the mol. wt. of the compound Et 2 S 2 PtCl 
obtained by the interaction of ethyl disulphide and platinic chloride 
(Ray, loc. cit.) shows that the molecular formula is treble the 
empirical formula, the compound having a ring structure in which 
the platinum is ter- or quinque-valent. By the interaction of 
sodium dithioethylene glycol and platinic chloride in acetone, the 

compounds C 2 H 4 <|>Pt<|>C 2 H 4 and [( 02 H 4 S 2 ) 2 :R-S-CH 2 -] 2 , 

in which the metal is respectively quadri- and quinque-valent, 
are obtained. By the interaction of ethyl sulphide and platinic 
chloride, the following products, in which platinum varies from 
ter- to octa- valent, have been isolated, those to which no reference 
is given being new compounds : (1) EtgSPtOl, not melting below 
250®, (2) (Et 2 S) 2 PtCl 2 , which has been isolated in six isomeric 
modifications, the products obtained depending on the temperature 
of the reaction and the active mass of the reactants, a, golden-yeUow 
needles, m. p. 108® (cf. Tschugaev and Malzschewsky, A., 1924, i, 
934) ; p, white, m. p. 108® ; y, ^eenish-yellow, m. p. 110® (of. Tschu- 
gaev and Malzschewsky, loc. cit.) ; 3; colourless, m. p. 104° ; s, m, p. 
96® ; the sixth isomeride, m* p. 77®, was obtained by Ray {loc. cit.) ; 
(3) (Et 2 S) 2 PtCl 3 , orange-red, m. p. 109®, which is a moleciilar com- 
pound of (2) and (4) [cf. Tschugaev and Benevolenski, A., 1913, i, 
1149; Loir, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1853, 39, 441, who, by crystallis- 
ation from boiling alcohol, evidently decomposed the compound 
into its two components and isolated (4) only] ; (4) (Et 2 S) 2 PtCl 4 , 
yellow needles, m. p. 198® (of. Ray, loc. cit.) ; (5) (Et2S)2PtCl0,2H2O, 
oran^ needles, m. p. 90®. The constitution of these compounds 
on Werner’s co-ormnation theory is discussed. CrystallographiG 
data for the compounds (2) e and (4) are given. J. W. B. 

Colotir and Molecular Geometry. IV. Explanation of 
the Colours of Cyanine Dyes- J. Moir (J. Ghem. 8oc.^ 1925, 
127, 2338 — ^2343 ; cf . this voL, ii, 634). — ^The inactive portions 
of a dye molecule lying outside the two positive colour centres 
produce a loading ” effect on the colour, raising the position of 
the absorption bands by an amount varjring between 0-5% and 10%. 
The colour bands of diquinolylmethane may be deduced from those 
of dipyridylmethane by multipl 3 dng by the square of the colour 
factor 1-105, thus showing that the effect of loading ’’ with a 
portion of a benzene ring is the same as in the ordinary naphthoi- 
phenol dicyclic family of dyes. There is only a minute difference 
between the colours of pseudoi^socyanine and of activated di-2- 
quinolylmethane, the methyl colour factor being apparently 1*006. 
The azocyaiiine family is abnormal in that the unmethyiated member 
does not become activated with acid. Thus the effect of the methyl 
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groups is large, the factor being 1*06 instead of 1*005, All the 
cyanines have two bands close together, and the , ratio of the 
absorption centre wave-lengths for the two bands of each substance 
is practically always 1*065. By a coincidence, the bands of the 
cyanines are calculated from those of the ^cyanines, and the 
b^ds of the latter from those of the pseudocyanines, by multiplying 
by 1*065 also, the same factor holding good for the carbocyanine 
series. The bands of activated dipyridylmethane axe explained 
on the author’s spatial theory of colour. M. S. B. 

Atoms and Isomorphism. A, N, WiKCHEXii {Science, 1925, 
61, 553— 557).— A discussion of isomorphism in relation to valency 
and atomic domain. Although substances which are chemically 
closely similar are often isomorphous, the miscibility of substances 
in crystals is determined by the relative sizes of the atoms, and not 
by their valency. A. A. E. 

Law of Periodicity and the Theory of Cyclic UxisatTxrat(^ 
Compounds. P. PETEE^STKO-KjairscHENKO (J. pr. Chem., 192®^ 
[ii], 111, 23 — 35). — ^A survey of published data on the mutuid 
ii]®uences of various portions of an organic molecule leads to the 
generalisation that the approximation and accumulation of one 
and the same substituent causes a diminution or even a reversal 
of the usual influence of the particular group on the character of 
the molecule. Examples are aflorded by the unexpectedly low 
ionisation constant of trichloroacetic acid as compared with that of 
the monochloro derivative, where the strongly acidic influence of the 
substituting chlorine is depressed by its accumulation, and by the 
low basicity of hydrazobenzene as compared with benzidine, TOcte 
the basic character of each nitrogen atom is depressed by its proximity 
to the other. A similar explanation applies to diba^o acids, 
diketones, andketonic acids, containing the grouping H30’[OH2]«*00'~, 
where instability increases with decreasing value of n down to n==l, 
whilst when the two carbonyl groups are adjacent the compounds 
are perfectly stable. This expiation removes the anomaly of the 
strong dissociation of the second carboxyl group of oxalic acid, 
which is contrary to Ostwald’s rule that the dissociation of the second 
carboxyl group in dibasic acids is less the nearer the two carboxyl 
groups approach one another. Similar, quantitative data are quoted 
for the mfluence of “-C1, -CO 2 H, -OH, and -CgHg groups in ana- 
Ic^us series. Thus, whilst the dissociation constant of phenyl- 
acsetic acid is 3 times that of acetic acid, that of benzoic acid 
only 0‘2 of that of formic acid, owing to the close proximity, in 
of the phenyl group to the carboxyl group. Similar 
are observed amongst diamines, of which hydrazine 
be com^ as an extreme case. The increase in acidity 
by the etherification of an a-hydroxy group in carboxylic 
and the ei^laiiation is extended to 
in acidity of boric acid in presence of glycerol, 

acids, where the 
compound (cf. Hante<^^ 
A-i I923i ii, accumulation influence ” can be comidered 
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similarly to explain the inactivity of conjugated unsaturated systems, 
and an analogy is drawn in this sense between the groupings 
-C!G'C!0“ and -CICX-' (X== halogen), both of which e^^bit 
unexpected passivity. Analogy is drawn between the activity rela- 
tionships of the series GHarCH-CHgX, GHgrCHX, GHglGXg, in 
which the middle term represents the least reactive compound, 
and those observed by Vorlander (A., 1901, i,444) amongst carboxylic 
acids, and this analogy is extended to the three unsaturated, ^ con- 
jugated ring systems in cptooctatetraene, benzene, and cyclo^ 
butadiene, where increasing proximity of active groups (unsaturated 
linkings) first depresses the total activity and then, reversii^ the 
effect, enhances it. A form of periodicity is thus set up, and can 
be experimentally demonstrated by a study of reactivities in suitable 
series (of. this voL, ii, 802) , although in many cases it may be impos- 
sible to discover the full “ wave ” of the periodicity curve. Similar 
considerations can be applied to condensed and heterocyclic ring 
systems. F. Q. W, 

Born’s Dipole Theory of Anisotropic Liquids. G. Szivessy 
(Z. Fhysih, 1925, 34, 474 — 484). — According to Born’s theory, an 
anisotropic liquid should exhibit an electric charge at its boundary 
when its molecules are subjected to an external force which would 
cause them to be parallel to each other. This should be the case 
when a magnetic field is applied, but no such effect was observed, 
although one-millionth of the predicted effect could have been 
detected. ' E. B. L. 

Magnetochemistry of Closed Chains. P. Pascal {Compt. 
re7id,y 1925, 181, 656—^8 ; cf. this vol., ii, 371, 634). — ^The magnetic 
properties of three-, four-, and five-membered ring compounds were 
investigated. The diamagnetism decreases with progressive un- 
saturation. cyctoPentanes behave magnetically, like the corre- 
sponding chain compounds ; the same holds when one or two carbon 
atoms are substituim by nitrogen atoms, or when an unsaturated 
linking is introduced. The magnetic susceptibilities of the com- 
pounds investigated vary in proportion to the angular strains 
predicted from Baeyer’s theory. S. K. T. 

Structure and Molecular Dimensions of Non-»metaIlic 
Hydrides. H. G. Gbimm (Z. Ehktrochem,^ 1925, 31, 474—480).— 
The principle is put forward that atoms preceding the inert gases in 
the periodic classification by one to four places alter their properties 
by taking up a hydrogen atoms, where a is one to four, in such a way 
that the resulting complexes behave as pseudo-atoms having 
similar properties to the atoms a groups to the right of the original 
atoms. The work involved in the dissociation of oxygen and nitro- 
gen is calculated from measurements of ionisation by collision, and 
from these figures the work of dissociation of non-polar molecules 
is determined. The true diameter of simple non-metallic hydrides 
is calculated. With the aid of these and other data, models of 
simple organic molecules are described which seek to elucidate their 
dimensions and physical properties. N. H. H. 
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Average Cross-sectional Areas of Moleciiles by Gaseous 
Diffusion Methods, E. Mack, Jtm, (J. Amer. Ghern, Soc,, 1925, 
47, 2468 — ^2482).— A simple method for the determination of the 
diffusion coefficients of volatile substance is described, and the 
average cross-sectional areas of the molecules of iodine, benzene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, toluene, diphenyl, aniline, and benzidine 
are calculated by the equation of Stefan, Maxwell, and Jeans. The 
results obtained agree with those proposed by Bragg from -X-ray 
analysis. They, do not agree so well with values detei'mined from 
Huggins’ models. The carbon atoms in the chain of the ?i-octane 
molecule are probably arranged in a zigzag manner. The diffusion 
method confinns the conclusion, based on chemical evidence, that 
diphenyl and benzidine have a “ collapsed ” structure. W. T, 

Search for the Element 93. I. Exanxination of Crude 
Manganese Compounds and Isolation of Element of Atomic 
Number 75. J. G. F. Dbuce {Cheyn. News, 1925, 131, 273—277). 
— ^From theoretical considerations it seems possible that an element 
related to manganese, and of atomic number 93, may exist in 
quantity sufficient to make it readily accessible to chemical analysis. 
An investigation of the impurities in 100 g. of crude manganese 
sulphate has therefore been made. From the solution which could not 
be precipitated by hydrogen sulphide 75 mg. of a light brown oxide, 
soluble in acids but not in sodium hydroxide, has ^en obtained. 
Examination in an X-ray spectrograph indicated, in addition to 
well-known elements, the presence in appreciable quantity of an 
element with the characteristic radiations 1*43 A. and T233 A., 
corresponding with lines in the characteristic L radiation of the 
element rhenium (atomic number 75), recently discovered (cf . 
Noddack, Tacke, and Berg, this voh, ii, 939). No trace was found 
of any line corresponding with the characteristic radiations to be 
expected from an element 93. M. S. B. 

Eka-csesium. F. H. Loking and J. G. F. Druce {Chem, Neivs, 
1925, 131, 289). — X-Bay examination of a specimen of crude 
rhenium oxide disclosed a faint line corresponding vdth the Xa 
line of element 87 (eka-csesium). A. B, P. 

Eka-csesium and Eka-iodine. F. H. Loring and J. G. F. 
Drttce {Chem. News, 1925, 131, 305). — ^A preparation of crude 
rhenium oxide from pyrolusite gave an X-ray spectrum containing 
lines of wave-length 1*040 and 0*895, corresponding with the Lex, 
lines of elements 85 (eka-csesium) and 87 (eka-iodine), respectively. 

A. B. P. 

Allotropy of Manganese. A. J. Bradley (PML Mag., 1925, 
iji], 50, 1018 — 1030; cf. Westgren and Phragm^n, this voL, 

il> 1635).— A number of specimens of manganese have been 
by the method of the X-ray powder photograph. The 
varying ty^ of photograph obtained have been shown to be due 
to e^pstejxce of three allotropic forms of the element. Two of 
these, p and y, normally in commercial manganese, 

lie p-form is stable ^ and the y-form from 
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650® upwarcfs. WitHn the region 650 — 850®, both forms are 
stable, and the element appears to show the phenomenon of iso- 
dynamic allotropy, an equilibrium mixture of the two allotropes 
corresponding with each temperature. The pure y-form is easily 
obtained by raising the temperature above 850° in a vacuum, and 
suddenly quenching. It does not appear easy to obtain pure 
^-manganese by heat treatment alone, but it is formed from the 
y-form by sublimation in a vacuum at 1105°. The third allotrope, 
a, has only been obtained eleetrolytioally. Z-Ray measurements 
show that the a-form can be regarded either as a face-centred 
tetragonal structure with axial ratio : c—1 : 0^9445, or as a 
body-centred tetragonal structure with axial ratio 1*34:1. It 
is apparently stable only at low temperatures. On heat treatment, 
a-manganese is converted into the p- and y-f orms, but the change 
does not appear to be reversible. A. B. M. 

Amorphous Carbon and Graphite. O. Ruff, G. Schmidt, 
and W. Olbbich (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1925, 148, 313 — 331). — ^The 
conclusion of Debye and Scherrer (A., 1917, ii, 437) and of Kohl- 
schiitter (A., 1919, ii, 151, 152) that amorphous carbon is merely a 
finely divided form of graphite is shown to be probably incorrect. 
Amorphous carbon is a true modification which at 1100° begins to 
pass into a ‘‘ paracrystalhne ” form, the properties of which approach 
those of ^aphite. The numerous forms of amorphous carbon are 
to be attributed to the presence of varying proportions of graphite, 
amorphous carbon, and the “ paracrystalline ” form. Only true 
amorphous carbon can be activated, activation being associated with 
the property of adsorption from solution. The authors’ conclusions 
are supported by examination of the rontgenograms of various 
carbons and of the rontgenograms, resistivity towards oxidising 
agents, and electrical conductivity of graphites prepared by heating 
lamp-black at 1600 — ^2600®, either with or without catalysiS 
metals). The conversion proceeds stepwise; the nature of 
the atmosphere in the furnace probably has some influence. The 
conditions governing the effect of the catalysts are also considered. 

S.K.T. 

Z-Ray luvestigatiou of Palladium-Silver Alloys containing 
Hydrogen. P. Keugeb and A. Saoklovsky {Ann, Phy$ik, 1925, 
[iv], 78, 72 — ^82). — ^Hjrdrogen forms a solid solution in palladium 
up to a certain saturation accompanied by expansion of the lattice. 
Addition of silver also expands the lattice, and if this expansion 
has not reached the limit given by hydrogen alone in palladium, 
then the alloy will absorb hydrogen. With 70% of silver, this point 
has been reached and palladium with 70% of silver wiU not absorb 
hydrogen. E. B. L. 

X-Ray Analysis of the Crystal Structure of Lead Dioxide. 

A. Eehrabi (AUi JR. Accad. Lincei^ 1925, [vi], 2, 186 — 191). — Axi 
examination, by the Debye method, indicates a tetragonal structure 
of the rutile type. The dimensions of the elementary cell, which 
contains the molecule PbOg, are a =4*98, c~3*40A. The value,. 
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of the axial ratio differs slightly from thit determined 
orystallographioally. The density, calculated from the dimensions 
of the unit cell, is 9-42, and ames excellently with that determined 
directly. In preparing lead dioxide by different methods, no 
evidence was obtained of the hexagonal modification reported by 
Genther and Liidecke. F. G. T. 

X-^Ray Examination, of Maleic and Pumaric Acids. K. 
Yabbley {J, Chem. Soc., 1925, 127 , 2207— 2219).— Examination 
of monoolinic maleic acid crystals by the JC-ray spectrometer shows 
that the unit cell contains four asymmetric molecules, so that the 
planosymmetry usually ascribed to maleic acid from chemical 
considerations has no existence in the crystalline state. The 
dimensions of the cell are a=749, 6= 10*14, and c?=7*12A., 

117® 7'. Perfect cleavage is obtained parallel to the (001) plane, 
and imperfect cleavage parallel to (010), and the cry^ls can be 
bent and twisted in certain directions without fracture. Twinning 
takes place with great facility, and almost invariably on the 
(100) plane. The crystals belong to the space group and a 
probable structure is suggested. The unit cell of fumaric acid is 
feclinic, €&=7*56, 6~15*00, and c= 6*20 A., whilst a=90*^40', 
p=s:88® 30', and y=89° 48'. The cell appears to contain either six 
simple molecules, forming a single asymmetric unit if the crystals 
are pedial, or, if they are pinakoidal, the six molecules are arranged 
in two groups of three, each group being asymmetric ixi itself but 
centro-symmetric with respect to the othfer. The significance of 
this structure with reference to the physical properties of fumaric 
acid is discussed. Very complex twinning taxes place. X-Ray 
examination of derivatives of maleic ahd fumaric acids does not 
indicate association in the solid state in any other case (cf. this voL, 
ii, 1033). M. S. B. 

X-Ray Di&^ction Measurements on the Pjrroxenes. 
R. W. G. Wyckofb, H. E, Mbewix, and H. S. Washington (Amer. 
J, Sci^, 1925, [v], 10 , 383—397). — ^Z-Ray diffraction photographs 
have been made of the different types of minerals (in powder form) 
usually classed as pyroxenes, thus dividing them into groups with 
related X-ray patterns, i.c., showing the same type of crystal 
structure, namely, diopside, enstatite, wollastonite, and rhodonite. 
The exceptions are clino-enstatite, babingtonite, spodumene, 
prjnroxmangite, alamosite, and sobralite, each of which has a diffrac- 
tion pattern unlike any other. In spite of varied composition, the 
^paoin^ of diopside-like minerals, with the exception of jadeite, 
which is probably formed under conditions of very high pressure, 
show remarkable similarity. This indicates that (1) atoms of 
:j@aagne$ium and ferrous iron have practically the same effective 
%olum^ in this structure, (2) the volume of manganese atoms is 
and (3) that of calcium atoms is csonsiderably 
la»^. Measurements on the diopside group also indicate that 
tlwe is v.np appar^ between the excess of aluminium 

and ferric QsIS&s present and the sizes of the umt eellsv I)e» 
.cakulati^, witih the X-ray spacing measiurements^ prove 
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that these oxides cannot be present in the molecules in addition 
to the diopside-like metasiiicate molecule. It is not possible, 
however, to distinguish between the possibility of some kind of 
isomorphous replacement and the formation of intimate mechanical 
mixtures with the excess oxides in forms of similar density to that 
of the diopside-like constituents. M. S. B. 

X-Ray Study of Cyamte and Andalusite. J. T. Nobtok (/. 
Amer. Ceram. Soc,y 1925, 8, 6S6— 639). — ^Natural, raw cyanite and 
andalusite have different atomic structures, both the positions and 
the relative intensities of the lines in the diffraction patterns showing 
distinct variations. After having been heated to about 1450° and 
about 1600°, respectively, the two compounds exhibit the diffraction 
pattern of artificial sillimanite. F. S. 

Differentiation between MuUite and Sillimanite by their 
X-Ray Diffraction Patterns. L. Navias and W. P. Davby (J. 
Amer. Ceram. Soc., 1925, 8, 640 — 647), — ^Z-Ray diffraction patterns 
were obtained for natural sillimanite, muliite (prepared by fusing 
alumina and silica), and calcined china clays and ball clays. The 
patterns of two substances were taken, one above the other, on the 
same film, the lower one in each case being that of muliite, so that 
direct comparison was possible. In the patterns for siUimanite 
and muliite, distinct differences in the positions of lines in the region 
of 2‘12 — 1-70 A. were apparent. The specimens were prepared by 
the powder method. Sillimanite and muliite showed entirely 
different characteristics when ground to give a maximum particle 
size of 0-06 mm. ; the lines of the sillimanite pattern were smooth, 
whereas those of the muliite were scratchy in appearance, indicating 
that the muliite fragments had “packed^’ to form lumps. The 
negative results obtained by other investigators are accounted for 
by this packing tendency. Muliite ground to an average particle 
size of 0’002 mm. and annealed for 2 hrs. at 900 — -1000° gave lines 
as smooth as those of sillimanite. Be-examination of the diffraction 
patterns previously obtained for calcined china clays and ball clays 
confirmed the conclusion that the crystalline phase of fired clays 
is muliite. [Gf. B., 1925, 546.] F. S. 

Method of FoUowisig the Course of certam Chemical 
Reactions by Means of X-Rays. Oxidation of Unsaturated 
Fatty Acids. J. J. Tehlat (Compi. rend., 1925, 181, 504—506). 
—^Very small quantities of saturated fatty acids deposited on a 
plane piece of metal yield intense X-ray spectra by the rotating 
crystal method (this yol., ii, 752). The work has been extended by 
attacki^ lead with thin films of oleic, linoleic, and Unolenic acids 
containing one, two, and three double linkings, respectively. The 
lead salts catalyse oxidation by air. In oleic acid, the first effect is 
shown by the appearance of an intense spectrum with a reticular 
distance of d~29'8 A. After a few hrs., a new spectrum d~37»5 A. 
appears, and after about 40 hrs. the preparation shows no spectrum. 
The first spectrum, is attributed to lead oleate and the second to 
its oxidation product and the subsequent absence of structure to 
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noix-oriented polymerides. For iinoleic acid, the first spectrum 
37*1 A. appears at once, followed after 2 — 3 hrs. by(i 2 “ 49’2 A,, with 
subsequent disappearance of structure. Thus oxidation of both 
double linkings in the lead salt occurs simultaneously, since no 
intermediate stage is observed. Linolenic acid shows three stages, 
^ 2 = 28 , t^ 3 = 344 A. (ill-defined) on the way to random 
distribution in the fully ‘‘ dried ’’ oil. The oxidation of this acid 
is very rapid and is regarded as due to the first product. Thus 
in all three acids oxidation of a double linking is accompanied by 
a molecular lengthening of 6—7 A. Unstable products are formed 
by the fixation of oxygen, and polymerisation follows. R. A. M. 

Reality of the Compton E^ect. J. A. Bbckbb, E. C. Watsok, 
W. R. Smythe, R. B. Bbode, and L. M. Mott-Smith {Physical 
Rev., 1924, [ii], 23, 763). — ^Unambiguous evidence is adduced in 
support of the reality of the Compton effect. A, A. E, 

Theory of Impulse-radiation and Compton’s Scattered 
Radiation. G. Jto {Physikal. Z,, 1925, 26, 665 — 669; cf. this 
voL, ii, 844).— The inert period between energy-jumps postulated 
by the older quantum theory is replaced in the newer theory of 
&>hr, E^ramers, and Slater by the time occupied in the actual 
radiation process, without any change in the atom itself occurring 
during the emission. The more recent treatment of the theory has 
been extremely fruitful in the direction of reconciling interference 
and polarisation with quantum mechanisms, but impulse-radiation 
and Ctompton’s scatter^ radiation have so far not been explained 
by Bohr and his colleagues. The author advances a theory which 
is at variance with the newer quantum theory. Collision between 
an electron and a light quantum occupies a finite period of time, and 
the electron can either gain mechanical energy without radiating, 
or it can be excited, whereupon it may radiate energy. Similarly, 
absorption inside the atoms can occur in two ways resmting respect- 
ively in the Compton effect and the photo-effect. In opposition 
to Bohr, Kramers, and Slater, the radiation from a single excited 
electron must be strictly monochromatic. The views advanced by 
the author are discussed by Smekal, Sommerfeld, and Bothe. 

. R.AM. 

Theory of the Numher of (3-Rays Associated with Scattered 
X-Rays. G. E. M. Jaxjncby and O. K. De Fob (Physical Rev.^ 
1925, [ii], 26, 433— 435).— By the application of a correction factor 
to the ratio <r/r, better agreement for long wave-lengths is obtained 
for the equality of this ratio with that of the number of recoil 
. ele<^ron tracks to that of photo-electron tracks (cf. Compton and 
Simon, this voL, ii, 347). A. A. E. 

W Molybdenum Ka Rays Scattered by Light 

iSemmts. A. R. CoMPTOK and Y. H. Woo (Phymal Rev,, 
1924^ p| 23, 763).— Radiators of lithium, boron, graphite, and water 
^re ; spectra observed in each case showed a faint 

line identkai^y^ primary jfoc line and a stronger line of wave- 
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length'greater by 0*039 A., in agreement with the quantum theory 
of scattering. The relative intensities of the modified and un- 
modified lines do not depend on whether the radiator is crystalline 
or amorphous. A. A. E. 

X-Ray Diffraction Effects from Solid Patty Acids. R. W. G. 

WyoKOOT, F. L. Htot, and H. E. Mbbwin- [Science, 1925, 61, 
613 — 614), — ^Microsoopical examination shows that films of palmitic 
acid, obtained by solidification from a single point outwards, 
exhibit large areas having a common optical orientation; X-ray 
examination shows the characteristic several orders of large spacing. 
Even more definite results were obtained with large plates from 
solution in acetone or 1-chloronaphthalene. Films obtained by 
solidification at many points yield lines typical of a powder photo- 
graph. Thus the acid appears to be truly crystalline, and not in a 
smectic or other sub-ciystalline state. The symmetry of palmitic 
acid is either monoclinic or trichnic; the long carbon chains are 
inclined at an angle to the reflecting face, so that the increase in 
spacing with the number of carbon atoms is not a simple and direct 
measure of carbon-to-carbon distances. A. A. E. 

Relative Number of Xand Z Electrons ExpeUed by X-Rays. 

F. K. RiCHTionE (Physical Rev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 292).— With certain 
assumptions, the part of the absorption which is due to the 

L electrons only may be compute<i. The ratio of X to i/ absorption 
is then almost equal to that of the respective ionisation potentials, 
whence the ratio of the probabilities of ejection of K and L electrons 
^ independent of the relative numbers of those electrons, and is 
inversely proportional to the ionisation potentials, a result at 
variance with Compton’s theory of scattering. A. A. E. 

Crys^ Structure and Chemical Constitution- I. Trans- 
formation Properties of Matter. K. Wbissbkbbeg [Z, Physih, 
1925, 34, 406-^19). — A theoretical discussion of the principles 
underlying the present conception of the properties of matter. 
Matter beingregarded as adisoontinuum in space and time, it is shown 
that physical as well as geometrical properties of matter may be 
finally referred to the invariance of the properties of an object under 
change of the system of corordinates by wmch it is described, 

W. A.G. 

Crystal Structure and, Chesxdoal Constitution, II. 
Structural Theory of Crystals- K. Weissbnbbeg (X. Physih, 
1925, 34, 420— 432).-— A complete geometrical theory of crystal 
stmoture can only be based on the transformation properties of 
matter. The 230 space-groups of Scboenflies’ system may thus be 
derived; but this system is conceived rather with a view to the 
practical investigation of crystals. A much larger number of 
different space^groups is possible. Exhaustive examination of 
crystal symmetry must lead to a definite number of space-groups 
of about 10,000. W. A. 0- 

VOL. cxxvrn. ii. 41 
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Crystal Structure and Chemical Constitationr Ill- 
Analysis of Crystal Structure. K. Weissenbebg {Z. Physiky 
1926, 34, 433— 462).— Crystals are built up of islands ” con- 
sisting of a definitely grouped number of atoms such that the 
island ” repeats itself subject to the symmetry of the crystal. 
The simplest “ island ’’ has a finite number of atoms and a finite* 
volume, but others are possible in which an infinite number of atoms 
forms a chain, a flat network, or a space-lattice. A second form of 
atomic grouping is called a “dynad,*’ the characteristic of which 
is that its constituents are held together by atomic forces, whereas 
the “ island*’ is a purely geometrical grouping. All “ dynads ” 
are “ islands,” but not vice versa. Both kinds of groups must be 
arranged, in a crystal, in one or other of the extended series of space- 
groups based on transformation properties. W. A. C. 

Crystal Structure of Some Simple Inorganic Substances 
(Condensed Gases, Sulphates, etc.). H. Mabe {Z. EhUro- 
them., 1926, 31, 523). — ^Z-Ray examination of solid carbon dioxide 
and solid ammonia by the powder method indicates four molecules 
to the cell in both cases. Barium, strontium, and lead sulphates, 
potassium permanganate and perchlorate are found to crystalHse 
in the space-group anhydrous calcium sulphate in Q)/. The 
arrangement of the atoms is such that any metal atom is not sur- 
rounded by equidistant anion groups, but that one of the latter 
stands in an exceptional position towards the former. W. A. 0. 

Crystal Structure of Copper-Manganese Alloys. R. A. 
Pattebsoh {Physical Bev., 1924, [ii], 23, 562). — ^In the formation 
of solid solutions by the addition of manganese (up to 30%) to copper, 
copper atoms in the face-centred cubic lattice are replaced by man- 
ganese atoms, with an increase in the side of the cube from 3-60 
to 3*70 A, Further addition of manganese causes the formation 
of a new lattice. The minimum m. p. at 30 — ^36% Mn is in accord 
with Rosenhain’s ii&w that the straining of a lattice by the sub- 
stitution of new atoms lowers the m. p. A. A. E. 

Crystal Structure of Potassium Dihydrogen Phosphate and 
its Isomorphs. 0. Hassel {Z. Elektrochem., 1926, 31, 523 — 629). 
—Crystals of potassium and ammonium dihydrogen phosphates 
(tetragonal-scaienohedral) have been examined by the rotating- 
crystal method with X-rays. There are four molecules to the cell, 
with spacings for the potassium salt a=7*42, c=6*97 A., for the 
ammonium salt a=7*48, c=7*66 A. The halvings indicate a body- 
centred cell of the space-^oup DJ®. An arrangement of atoms 
in the ceil is proposed, in which the free oxygen atoms are equivalent 
and grouped tetrahe^ally about the phosphorus atom. From the 
Idenlalry of the a-spacings in the two salts, it follows that the 
potassium or ammonium points in the lattice lie m line with the 
jdtophcirus points al^^ This result had been previously 

Groth from the goniometric data. W. A. C. 

i:iieo3^es on the ConstituUon of Natural Silicates. G. N. 
B ronE Y (CSem. News, 1925, 131, 306— 308).— A review of modem 
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theories of the constitution of natural silicates and aluminosilicates 
with especial reference to the hexite-pentite theory of W. and 
D. Asch. A. R. P. 

Structure of Quartz. (Sra) W. H. Beagg (/. Soc, Glass. Tech., 

1925, 9 , 272 — ^282). — ^It has already been shown that the quartz 

crystal consists of a set of similar and similarly placed spirals with 
three SiOg molecules to each turn of the spiral, but four parameters 
still remained to be determined to fix completely the separate atoms. 
The solution now suggested is based on the change of a- to p-quartz 
which occurs at 575®, for the former has a trigonal structure, the 
latter hexagonal. Proof of the difference is obtained by the study 
of crystal symmetry, from pyro- and piezo-electrical properties, 
from Z-ray Laue photographs, and fro^n elasticity determinations 
on crystal sections. The structure of p-quartz is more easily elu- 
cidated, since the four parameters then reduce to one, the silicon 
atom being fixed and the oxygen atoms l37ing on certain straight 
lines. Intensity measurements then serve to determine the position 
of the oxygen atoms. The most probable value so obtained gives 
a structure in which the silicon atom is at the centre of a regular 
tetrahedron, the corners of which are occupied by oxygen atoms. 
Evidence favours the assumption that the a-f orm only differs from 
p-quartz in the relative positions of the atoms in the unit cell. 
This change, probably only involving a twist of individual units 
through 8®, would readily aceomit for the various twinnings of 
a-quartz. A. Cousbk. 

Cristobalite. L. LoNGCHAiaBOiiT {Compt. rend., 1925, 181, 
614 — 616).^— It has been observed that in the crystallisation of 
tridymite from a solution in which cristobalite is dissolving, between 
870® and 1470®, the crystals of tridymite form in oriented positions 
on the dissolving cristobalite crystals. The transformation appears 
to be gradual, the tridymite crystal having the same direction of 
6xtino*Bon, and preserving the skeleton of the cristobalite. This 
arranging of the cristobaUte molecules according to the tridymite 
lattice in a continuous manner exemplifies an indirect oriented 
polymorphism. The quasi-identity of the crystal lattices of 
cristobalite and tridymite is supported by the fact that the densities 
of these substances are almost identical near 1000°. In the crystal- 
lisation of quartz between 870® and 1470°, it has been found that, 
if the quartz is powdered and sieved so as to eliminate very fine 
powder, tridymite is obtained, but that from unsieved powdered 
quartz cristobalite is produced, owir^ to the supersaturation induced 
by the rapid solution of the impalpable dust. The statement of 
Weil (this voL, ii, 757) that the transformation of cristobalite in 
the neighbourhood of 200® occurs at a constant temperature for 
each crystal or part of a crystal is not confirmed. The transform- 
ation appears to be subject to fortuitous retardations dependent on 
the previous treatment of the crystal. F. G. T. 

Structure of Ultramarine. M. Dominikibwicz {Rocz. Chem., 

1926, 5 , 308 — 339; cf. this vol., ii, 1036). — ^The structural formulfe 
of various forms of ultramarine are derived from that of kaolin, 

41—2 
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the sulphtir being attached at the eight internal additive points 
of the molecule, namely, two points each on each side of 
the aluminosilicate radical. For ultramarines of low sulphur 
•content, a variety of points of attachment is thus available, leading 
to the existence of numerous isomerides. In all ultramarines, the 
sulphur is bound to both aluminium and silicon atoms, the colour 
depending on the existence of polysulphide bindings, ;A1*S*S*A1I, 
together with sulphides of the type *Si’0*SNa. In colourless ultra- 
marines, the sulphur exists only as IAl*SNa and -Si'O'SNa. The 
large inner aluminate radicals have no influence on the coloration 
of ultramarine, since ultramarines of the highest sulphur content 
can be divided, by elimination of these aluminate radicals, into 
two halves, each of which still fulfils all the necessary conditions 
for the possession of colour, and represents a variety of ultramarine 
of high silica content, called natrolite ultramarine. In the prepar- 
ation of this, by fusing silica, kaolin, and sodium hydroxide, ^e 
kaolin molecule breaks down into two natrolite molecules, whilst 
the aluminate radical thus liberated combines with two silicic acid 
molecules to form a third molecule of natrolite. The colour of 
ultramarine is explicable by the same theory as for organic dyes, 
the aluminosilicate radicals playing the part of chromogens, the 
polysulphide bindings that of chromophores, and the sulphide 
groups that of auxochromes. R. T. 

PeterminatiQn of Crystal-oiientation in Conglomerates. 

Tammakn {Z, anorg. Ghem-^ 1925, 148, 293 — 296). — Careful 
inspection of the geometry of the etched figures produced when 
metallic surfaces are treated with ammonium persulphate solution 
and determination of the relative numbers of certain well-defined 
types of structures furnish trustworthy information regarding the 
orientation. J. S. C. 

Isotropic Ions, Building of Molecules and the Crystal Lattice. 
F. Htop (PhydiaL Z,, 1925, 26, 682— 685).— The shape of a 
molecule and the type of lattice in which a substance crystallises 
follow in principle from the conception of isotropic ions, which con- 
siders thr^ properties only, their charge -Ze, the mutual attractions 
or repulsions given by and there polarisability by an electric 
field (Bora and Heisenberg, A., 1924, ii, 434), the stren^h of which 
is denoted by a, Z, w, and a define the properties of an isotropic 
ion. The conception is admittedly crude, but it serves to prove 
that a structure for ions cannot be deduced from the shapes of 
either molecules or crystals. It is not claimed that the reasoning is 
adequate for all molecular or crystalline forms; crystals made up 
€3f neutral atoms are specifically excluded. E. A, M. 

CbwxgB of State of Aggregation arid Polymorphism. V. 
iL Soeaxim: [with W. Naitmajo, E. XJnqee, and H, Hoefabth] 
€hem,y 1925, 148, 217— 224).— Investigations on under- 
6o(ied vapours, supercooled liqtdds, and supersaturated solutions 
supped authors’ assumption of the existence of spaee-lattxce 
” solutions and fused masses (A., 1922, ii, 264). 

■■■■■■■ c." 
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Isomorphism of the Molybdates of the Rare Earths *with 
those of Calcium, Strontium, Barium, and Lead. E. Zam- 
BONDsri and R. (J. Levi (Atti R. Accad, Lincei, 1925, [vi], 2, 149 — 
152). — ^In pairs of isomorphous salts, in which the substituent 
atoms have the same valency, the difference of molecular volume 
of the compounds, expressed as a percentage of the smaller molecular 
volume, has values between 40 and 50. For isomorphous pairs 
in which the substituent atoms have different valencies, the 
corresponding figure is about 150. The latter, however, give normal 
values if the volumes of equivalent weights of the compounds, 
instead of molecular volumes, are used in the calculation. The 
rule has been shown to apply also to mixed crystals. Extended tO' 
crystal structure, the rule implies that the unit cells of isomorphous 
pairs and of mixed crystals contain equivalent volumes of the 
component. An Z-ray investigation of the crystal structure | of 
the molybdates of calcium, strontium, barium, lead, lanthanum, 
praseodymium, neod 3 miium, samarium, and of tervalent cerium 
has been made to establish this rule. F. G. T. 

Isomorphism of Quadrivalent Uranium and Zirconium 
Compounds. L. Febnandes {Atti R. Accad, Lincei,. 1925, 
[vi], 2, 182 — 186,* cf. this vol., ii, 748). — ^The compounds 
Zr(S 04 ) 2 , 4 H 20 and U(S 04 ) 2 , 4 H 20 are isomorphous, and form mixed 
crystals over the range 99*14 — 10*3% Zr(S 04 ) 2 » They are iso- 
morphous also with the corresponding compounds of cerium and 
thorium. P. G. T. 

Magnetic Quality in Crystals. J. Fokrest {Phil, Mag,, 
1925, [vi], 50, 1009 — 1018). — ^The theory of the magnetic quality 
of crystals has been developed from the point of view of the mag- 
netic potential energy in a homogeneous assemblage of equal 
magnetic doublets, and has been experimentally tested for about 
twenty different crystalline substances. The results are here sum- 
marised, the full theoretical discussion and experimental details 
being published later. The longitudinal and transverse components 
of the intensity of magnetisation produced by an external field of 
varying orientation, in circular plates out in chosen planes from 
selected crystals, were measured. By comparison with the theoreti- 
cal variations of internal field appropriate to the various possible 
lattices, the lattice arrangement of the centres of the doublets, 
i,e,, the magnetic lattice, was determined. In many oases, the 
solution is unique, but in others more than one lattice gives the 
actual relative positions of maxima and minima. For magnetite, 
iron crystals, the cubic alums, caloite, and some others, there is 
agreement between the magnetic lattice and the atomic lattice 
found by X-ray analysis. In other cases, e,g,, iron p 3 rrites, cobaltite, 
fluorspar, etc., these do not correspond, unless the magnetic maxima 
and minima are interchanged. For potassium sulphate and 
ammonium sulphate more than one magnetic lattice gives the 
correct relative intensities, but that corresponding with the X-ray 
lattice best explains the behaviour of the crystal in the field. Pos* 
sible explanation are suggested for the interchange of positions 
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of maxima and minima occurring in some cases, and for a constant 
effect found in the parallel component in all cases and not accounted 
for by the theory. The results- of a theoretical investigation of the 
stability of the types of magnetic lattice met with are briefly 
summarised. A. B. M. 

Constitution of Magnetic Iron. F. Gross [Boh Assoc, Brasil, 
Pharm,, 1924, 5, 216—223; from Chem, Zentr,, 1925, ii, VOS).— 
Since ferroso-ferrio oxide is the only magnetic oxide of iron, it 

is suggested that it contains the nucleus n /Fe. Magnetic 

Jb e 

properties are attributed to the presence in the molecule of atoms 
of differing valency, according to Ampere’s cross-current theory of 
magnetism. 6 . W. R. 

Recrystallisation Phenomena as Functions of the Crystal 
Growth after Hot Deformation. H. Haistemanit (Z, Metallk,, 
1926, 17, 316—319). — ^For copper and steel, the curves showing 
the relation between the grain size and degree of deformation and 
between the temperature at which recrystallisation takes place and 
the deformation are in each case hyperbolas. The parameter of 
the grain size h 3 ^erbola for steel is a linear function of the recrystal- 
lisation temperature, whilst the curve of this relation for copper is 
a segment of a circle. If r is the radius of this circle, v the degree 
of deformation, 9 ^ the grain s ize, and t the temperature of recrystal- 
lisation, then (i—c)^)^ for copper and 2v<l>^=:= 

for steel, where is the minimum temperature at which 
recrystallisation liikes place, and a, 6 , and c are constants. For 
steel is 620® and for copper 236®. [Cf . R., 1926, 925.] A. R. P. 

Molecular Physics. I. Relationship between Elastic 
Limit and Atomic Concentration. P. Lasabev {Bull, Acad, Sci, 
St, Pdtersbourg^ 1919, 13, 1005—1006; from Chem, Zentr,, 1925, ii, 
514). — ^The elastic limit of a metal is proportional to where 
N is the number of atoms per c.c. This relationship holds approxim- 
ately for silver, gold, platinum, palladium, and iron, but is inapplic- 
able to lead and copper. It has a theoretical basis if it be assumeil 
that intermoiecular force is proportional to atomic concentration, 
and a certain power, the same for all metals, of intermoiecular 
distance. 6 . W. R. 

Chaises in the Conductivity of Coloured Films on 
Bleaching. N. Sohtschobro {Bull. Acad, Sci, St, Pdtersbourg, 
1919, 13, 727—746; from Chem. Zentr., 1926, ii, 521 — ^622). — A 
;|Jatinum film deposited on a quartz plate was so treated as to leave 
oomb-shaped electrodes with teeth interlacing. A colouring 
matter was then fixed on the plate, by means of a collodion fiOim. 
The. colouring matters used were cyanine, pinaverdol, and pina- 
clmsme. A current was then passed between the electrodes and a 
condenser arranged in series, the potential of the condenser being 
measm^ by a quadrant electrometer. The rate of increase of 
potential of condex^r served as a measure of the conductivity 
of the the film was bleached 
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through beiug submitted to illumination. The ejffect ceased when 
bleaching was complete. Independently of the light effect the 
strength of current increased with the time on account (a) of 
polarisation, which gradually siiiks to zero when the current is 
interrupted, (6) of irreversible changes produced in the film by 
the current. The light effect was independent of the potential 
used. The conductivity of the fil m increased with the duration of 
illumination according to a curve which was concave to the time 
axis. When the illumination was interrupted, the conductivity 
decreased according to a curve which is convex to the time axis. 
The increase in conductivity, JS, under illumination could be 
represented by the equation i=Z/o+a(l— where Zq is the 
conductivity in darkness, J the intensity of illumination, and a 
and b are constants. The effect on conductivity was greatest for 
that wave-length which is most absorbed by the dye used. The 
increase in conductivity was almost directly proportional to the 
absorption of light energy. G. W. R. 

Plant for Liquefaction of Helium. Some Measurements 
made with the Aid of Liquid Helium. W. Meissner { Physikal , 
Z., 1925, 26 , 689 — 694). — ^The paper contains a description of the 
liquefying apparatus, a discussion of certain physical properties of 
helium, and measurements of supra-conductivity at the temperature 
of liquid helium. The fraction total helium/liquid helium is denoted 
by s. The value of e calculated from Nemst’s equation is negative 
and from the law of corresponding states is 0*06; the observed 
value is 0*2. Hence helium shows a very strong deviation from the 
law due to quantisation of translational energy. The author has 
examined the conductivity of various metals in order at a later 
date to decide whether supra-conductivity is a property of all 
metals in the pure state at a sufSciently low temperature. If 
r=zR^IBQ, where R^ is the resistance at T° and jBo that at 0®, 
for oonstantan wire r is 0-9569 at 4-21® Abs. and 0-9552 at 2-62*^ 
Abs, ; for lead wire the value is already < 1 X 10’® at 4-2P Abs. ; 
for tin wire it is 7*89x10’^ at 4-20° and < 2x10’® at 3-61° Abs. 
A long series of measurements has been made on gold. The highest 
conductivity obtained corresponded with a value of r=s0-39 X 10"®. 
Gold wire was altered by heating for 3| hrs. at 360°, The treated 
wire showed a resistance one -tenth as great at the temperature of 
Hquid helium as the original wire. A series of single crystal 
wires was also examined, with the result that a polyorystalline wire 
after being subjected to heat treatment exhibit^ the same values 
of r as the single crystal wires. This means that gap-resistance 
in the treated wire cannot occur between the single crystals in the 
polycrystahine mass. R. A. M. 

Thermo-electric Power and the Hall Coefficient. C. W. 
Heaps {PUL Mag,, 1926, [vi], 50 , 1001—1009). — ^The effect of a 
magnetic field on the thermo-eleclaric power of bismuth, antimony, 
graphite, and carbon has been measured and compared with the 
Halt coefficient for the same substances. The specimen lio b#:; 
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investigated was soldered across two parallel brass tubes, and 
placed between the poles of an electromagnet. Steam was passed 
through one tube and cold water through the other. The thermo- 
electric power was measured for different values of the magnetic 
field. The Hall coejficients for the same specimens of bismuth 
and graphite had previously been determined (Physical Bev., 1918, 
[ii], 12, 340). For the other substances, it was measured in the 
usual way by comectiug the potentiometer to side arms on the 
specimen and sending a current through the latter, using the brass 
tubes as termidals. Theory requires a linear relation between 
the change in thermo-electric effect, and log Bb, where 
Bb Ib the HaU coefficient. This relation is satisfied by the results 
for bismuth, and the slight deviation in the case of graphite can 
be attributed to e:^erimental error. The change in thermo- 
electric power was different for transverse and longitudinal magnetic 
fields. The effects for antimony are very smafi, but the changes 
are in the right direction. For carbon no change in thermo-elecfec 
power was observed with the strongest field used, and Bb was 
constant within the limits of experimental error. The relation for 
ferromagnetic elements appears to be more complicated. 

A. B. M. 

Thermo-electric Effect in Single Crystal Zinc Wires. E. G. 
Lindee {Physical Bev,, 1926, [ii], 26, 486 — 490). — ^The ratio of 
thermo-i?.Jf.F. to the temperature difference between the ends of 
the crystal is not linear, but increases more rapidly with the latter. 
For wires mth the angle of orientation (between the vertical axis 
of the crystal and the axis of the wire) 0=14® and 6=86*6® the EM.F, 
(directed at the hot junction from the latter to the former) with 
e=260® is 6*60xl0-^ volt. A. A. E. 

Thermal Conductivity and Thermo-electric Force of Single 
Metal Crystals. P, W. Beidomabt {Ptoo. Nat Acad, Sci,, 1926, 
11, 608—612). — ^The thermal conductivity at the ordinary tem- 
perature and the thermo-jE?.if.F. over the range from the ordinary 
temperature to 100® have been measured as a function of the 
orientation for single crystal rods of bismuth, zinc, cadmium, and 
tin. Within wide limits of experimental error, the thermal con- 
ducMvities of the four metals have rotational symmetry about the 
axis and also the electrical resistance is an inverse linear function 
of the thermal conductivity. These results are in agreement with 
the deductions of Voigt. The generalised Wiedemann-Franz law 
does not hold for all directions in the crystals. Jix the thermo- 
the Thomson effect is directly proportional to the resistance, 
wMISt, except with cadmium, no such relationship exists for the 
B^rier The Thomson effect shows rotational symmetry, 

Wldlst Pel^^ effect does not. Ccmsiderations of the internal 
eflect lead to the assumption that an electron functions 

in different directions in the 
of a crysted it assumes differ^t orientations. 
■ ^ ';v ■ , -,;A.':B. M.'. 
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Measurements on Small Tungsten Arcs. W. de Groot 
{Physica, 1925, 5, 121 — 129). — ^Determination of the temperatiure 
(by radiation pyrometry) of the small spherical electrodes in a 
tungsten arc, combined with voltage and current measurement, 
permits verification of some theoretical considerations on the 
energy balance of the electrodes. The anode receives an amount 
of heat Ua^icl>; the cathode — i<l>+7he{Vi+fV) ; where i 

is the current, ^ Bichardson’s constant, n the number of positive 
ions reaching the cathode, Vi ionisation potential, / a factor varying 
from ^ to 1 and depending on the cathodic field concentration. 
Besides the obvious condition (if V < 2F^) that ne ^ it can be 
expected that ne < (27*+i»/{Fi+JF). In neon these relations 
were completely con&med by the results; at low current values 
(high potential) the fraction mentioned approaches \i\ in argon 
and mercury the ion current is slightly higher. The arc voltage, 
which converges to Vi at high current values in neon and in argon, 
approaches 15-2 F in mercury, far above Fi. Thomson's condi- 
tion for an arc : voluntary electron emission of cathode i—ne=^iR, 
the thermionic electron stream, is satisfactorily borne out for neon 
and mercury ; for argon the values of are a little too low. 

CHEraoAL Abstracts. 

Refractive Index of Air in the Visible Spectrum between 
0° and 100®. A, P^ibard (J. Phys, Badium, 1925, [vi], 6, 217 — 
227). — ^The index of refraction of air has been obtained by the 
observation of interference fringes in a vacuum and then in dry 
air free from carbon dioxide for five lines in the spectra of cadmium 
and mercury at temperatures varying between 0® and 100®. The 
refraction (A"—!) is nearly proportional to the pressure at 600 
and 760 mm. The variatibn of the refractive index wdth tem- 
perature is given by where Nq and Ne are 

the indices at 0® and 0®, respectively, and a is a constant, which 
does not appear to depend on the wave-length. The average value 
for « is 0-003716±0-000007. The following are the most probable 
values : 

Ain/i, 0-4358 0-5461 0*5780 0*6086 0-6438 

(jVo-l).10« 296*68 293*34 292*73 294*21 291-77 

The following general formula is valid for pressures up to 1 atm., 
temperatures 0 — 100®, and wave-lengths in the visible (.S^—1) . 10®= 
(288*02 + 1478/A2 + 0-0316/x^)A(l -f pA)/760(l + 760p) , 1/(1 + 
0*003716 6), where X is the wave-length in (a, h is the pressure in mm. 
The value of p is small and may be neglected. A list of previous 
determinations and numerical results is given. B. A. M. 

**^6ptical Properties of Ethylenic Isomerides. J. Errera and 
V. Hbhbi {Compt rend,, 1925, 181, 648—550; of. A., 1913, ii, 
815).— The, ultra-violet absorptive power ot trans isomerides is 
^eater than that shown by the cis forms. Similarly the refraction 
for the sodium D-line is higher for the more strongly absorbn^ 
isomeride. The differences in extinction coefficient increase wi^ ;; 
decreasing wave-length. The data include molecular refraotidab 

41’**,. 
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for cis- and fm^is-dichloToetkylenes .(20-25, 20-56), bromoethyl- 
ethylenes (27*8, 27*9), bromomethylethylenes (27*8, 27*85), chloro- 
iodoethylenes (28*6, 29*5), maleic and fumaric esters (42*23, 42*9), 
methyl citraconate and mesaconate (37*2, 38), ^socrotono- and 
crotono-nitriles (20*5, 20*7), ^^ocrotonic, m. p. 15*6'^, and crotonic, 
m. p. 72°, acids (21*4, 22*85). The absorption spectra for the first 
four pairs of isomerides are recorded and generally the ratio 
^tnml^ds is 1*0 — 1*5. The work enables the solid crotonic acid and 
its corresponding rdtrile to be classified as tram isomerides. 

R. A. M. 

Metastability of Matter and Physical Constants. E. Cohen 
{Z, MleMrodhem,^ 1925, 31, 539). — ^Attention is directed to the desir- 
ability of taking possibilities of monotropio or enantiotropic diversity 
into account in laying down the physical constants of solids. 

w. A. a 

Specific Heat of an Elastic Gyroscopic Model of the Hydro* 
gen Molecule. J. H. Van Vleck {Physical Bev,, 1924, [ii], 23, 
308).^ — ^Even when the vibrational degree of freedom is considered, 
the specific heats of the Bom model and the author’s non-gyroscopic 
model of the hydrogen molecule are almost identical if in each case 
the probability is taken proportional to the total angular momentum . 
The Bom model is in agreement with specific heat observations 
up to 2000° Abs., provided the moment of inertia and vibrational 
frequency are 1*98x10'^^ g.cm.^ and 1*46x10"^^ per sec., respect- 
ively. A. A. E. 

Specific Heat of liquids according to the Theory of Corre- 
sponding States. E. Eoa (Atti B. Accad, Sci. Torino, 1925, 60, 
160—166).— Theoretical. By combining thermodynamic relation- 
ships with the principle of corresponding states it is deduced that, 
at the same reduced temperature, the difference between the molar 
heat capacity, Gi, of a substance as a liquid and its molar heat 
capacity at constant pressure, Cp, when in the condition of a perfect 
gas, is the same for all substances which conform to the principle 
of corresponding states. This relationship has been tested for 
water, ammonia, carbon dioxide, and sulphur dioxide at a series 
of reduced temperatures between 6=0*5 and 0sr5O*95, and is found 
to^be approximately valid. The value of C/— rises from 9*7 at 
6=0*5 to about 23*0 at 0=0*95. For the re&ced temperature 
6=0*6, the relation is satisfied by chloroform, ethyl ether, acetone, 
and benzene, the value of averaging 11*9. F. G. T. 

Theory of the Specific Heats of Electrol 3 rtes. F. Zwioky 
{Pkysihcd* Z., 1925, 26, 664 — 665). — ^A solution of n mols, of a 
nto-eleotrol 3 rte such as sugar in % mols. of water (specific heat Cq) 
shows a specific heat given by where c is the specific 

h^t of 1 mol. of the non-electroljte in the solid state. Thus C is 
aJwaj?^ gi^ter than n^C^, in contradistinction to the view that for 
G m gfm noCQ. The electric charges 

ex^ a influence, The electric work A^ given by 

d^ conh^iant of water, a ionic radius) is 
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necessary to annul electric polarisation of water. The work ^4^-, 
equal to the negative work of compression, is required to counteract 
the pressure effect of the charges. The free energy / of 1 mol. of 
electrolyte solution will then he given by /—/q— JL a;, where 
/o is the value for a non-electrolyte. The energy of the electrolyte 
solution is then U—f—TSfjBT and €^^{W The smallness 
of the specific heat of an electrolytic solution is due much more to 
the Ay. than to the factor. 

The foregoing may be tested by using the dipolar moment of 
water as an unknown constant, and the relation BGp/BT^—TB^vjBT^ 
for calculating the specific heat of water at increased pressures 
from measurements of specific volume at high pressures. Good 
agreement with experiment is obtained ; the data, however, are not 
given in this preliminary paper. The reasoning may be extended 
to other physical properties of electrolytes with the proviso that 
the Debye-Hiickei theory must be'introduced as occasion requires. 

R. A, M. 

Errors Introduced in certain Thermochemical Data aiid 
the Correction Coefficients of these Data. W. Swiento- 
SLAWSKi (J. Chim. physique, 1925, 22, 391 — 394). — ^Mainly intro- 
ductory to following papers. The systematic errors which occur 
in determinations of heats of combustion are tabulated. The 
majority of previous investigations coiitain a systematic error 
arising from the acceptance of the specific heat of water given by 
Regnault (error +0*13%) and neglect of the correction of the ther- 
mometer to the hydrogen scale (0*30% error). The chief of other 
errors lies in the determination of the constant for the calorimetric 
bomb. Berthelot’s method is discussed. The correction coefficient 
for given data is evaluated by comparing the heats of combustion, 
Ai, Ag, etc., of several substances as found with freshly determined 
v^ues Ai, A^, etc. (benzoic acid, 6324 Cal. at 15° for 1 g. in air 
is taken as standard) . The mean value of the ratios A { : Aj^, A^ : A^, 
etc. is the correction coefficient to be applied. L, S. T. 

Correction of the Thermochemical Data of P. Lemoult. 
W. SwiENToSLAWSKi and M. Popov (J. Ohim, physique, 1925, 22, 
395 — 398; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The correction coefficient for 
the data on heats of combustion by Lemoult has been evaluated 
from a redetermination of the figures for naphthalene, p-amino- 
azobenzene, and p-naphthylamine. The mean of three ratios gives 
0*99489 +0*01%. A table of uncorrected and corrected data for 
all substances investigated by Lemoult is given. L. S. T. 

Correction of the Thermochemical Data of A. Valeur. W. 
SwiENTOSLAWSKi and (Mlle.) H. Stabczevska (/. Ghim. physique, 
1925, 22, 399 — 401; cf. preceding abstracts). — ^The coefficient 
of correction for the data of Valeur (A., 1901, i, 154) evaluated 
from the redetermined values of the heats of combustion of benzo- 
quinone, p-naphthol, and anthraquinone, is 0*9974+0*01 %, Oor-v 
rected and uncorrected values of all substances examined are agaifi 
given. L. S. T. 

41*— 2 
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Simple Method for the Indirect Deterinination of Mole- 
cular Heats of Vaporisation. J. ITarbtttt (Z, Ehhtrochem,, 
1925, 31, 511 — 512).— An apparatus for determiniug the raolecular 
heat of vaporisation from the equation X^BT^jp * dpjdT is 
described. A water manometer is recommended as being as 
accurate as a mercury instrument and more easily made. The 
error in the values obtained by this method is less than 0*2%. ‘ 

N. H. H. 

Latent Heat of Fiision of Camphor. N. N. Bfbemov {Bull. 
Acad. Sci. 8L Petersbourg, 1912 , 13, 766 — 776; from Chem. Zentr., 
1925, ii, 524). — The latent heat of fusion of camphor calculated 
from the freezing-point depression with different compounds is 
3-39 caL/g. G. W. B. 

Heat of Dissociation of Calcium Carbonate and the Entropy 
of Carbon Dioxide. H. L. /“J. BIckstbom (J. Amer. Chem* 
8oc., 1925, 47 , 2443 — ^2449).— The heat of dissociation of calcite 
at 25® has been obtained from the heat of solution of calcite in 
hydrochloric acid and the heat of solution of calcium oxide in the 
acid; the value obtained is 42,600 ±200 cal./mol. On the basis 
of this value a free energy equation for the reaction GaC 03 =Ca 0 ± 
COg has been derived, which represents the dissociation pressure 
measurements within limits of error. The entropy of carbon dioxide 
was found to be 50-85 units, which is in good agreement with values 
obtained from other sources. W. T. 

Thermochemical Researches on the Oximes. IV, 
Acetaldoxime. (Mlle.) A. Dobabialska (Bocz. Chem*, 1925, 5, 
386—394; cf . A., 1922, ii, 548 ; 1924, i, 646).— The heats of neutral- 
isation by sodium hydroxide of various preparations of acetaldoxime 
fall into two series, one varying about 4-6 cal., the other about 
3*6 cal. It is hence deduced that ordinary preparations of acet- 
aldoxime are mixtures of two unstable stereoisomerides of varying 
composition. The heat of transformation of the a- into the 
P-isomeride is about —2 cal. R. T. 

White and Black Diamonds and their Relation to [other 
Forms of] Carbon. W. A. Roth and W. ITaesbb {Z. Elehtrochem*, 
1925, 31, 461 — 466). — ^The heats of combustion of different forms 
of carbon have been measured, with the following results ; j3-graphite, 
7856±1; a-graphite, 7832±1; white diamond, 7873±4; black 
diamond (carbonado), 7884±2 caL/g. The results of Berthelot 
and Petit (Ann. Chim. Phys., 1889, 18, 80), which showed a lower 
heat of combustion (and therefore a greater stability) for white 
diamond at the ordinary temperature than for graphite, are thus 
tefoted. Several different forms of natural and artificial graphite 
measmed. T^ is that stable at higher pressures. 

55ie.h^ taiue for carbonado is explained by the assumption that 
it nonnal crystals of white diamond permeated with 

combustion of which is about 8060. 

work of Gerlach 

(A*, l^r % ^ ^ N H H 
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Density and Temperature, ¥. W. Hebz {Z. Elelctrochem.y 
1925, 31 , 512 — 514; of. A., 1924, ii, 524). — From the consideration 
of a large number of substances cited, it is shown that the tem- 
perature, expressed as a fraction of the critical temperature (both 
in absolute units), at which the density in the liquid state bears 
any given relation to that of the saturated vapour, is very nearly 
the same for all substances. Other temperature-density relation- 
ships connected with the above are demonstrated. N. H. H. 

Density of Beryllium Halides. C. Messebknecht and W- 
Biltz {Z, anorg. Chem., 1925, 148, 162 — 156). — ^The following data 
are recorded: beryllium chloride, df 1*901; bromide, df 3*465; 
iodide, df 4*325. The density of the chloride is in agreement with 
the value obtained by Honigschmid and Birckenbach (A., 1922, 
ii, 214). J. S. a 

Additivity of Boiling Points. J. J. van- Laab {Physica, 1926, 
5 , 130 — 134) .—Objection is raised to the use of V'a values calculated 
from measurements of the b. p. (of. van Arkel and de Boer, this 
voL, h, 734, 758) instead of the critical point; the b. p. is not a 

corresponding ’’ temperature and may give untrustworthy 
values. The use of methane and carbon tetrachloride values 
happens to be rather unfortunate, since these substances show large 
discrepancies from the rules originally given. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Additive Properties of Boiling Points. II. A. E. van Aekbl 
and J. H. db Boer (PAysica, 1925, 5 , 134 — 141 ; cf. this voL, ii, 
734, 758, and preceding abstract). — ^For many organic halogen com- 
pounds, particularly methyl haHdes, it is a sufiftcient condition for 
the additivity of the b. p. that same value for every 

halogen; this leads to a b. p. formula P,— ir(SF— F<,)^/SF= 
F ( F is the Kopp 'molecular volume) . If this equation 
is applied to ethane compounds, K is found to have a lower value ; 
this may be due to a mutual screening eflfect of the halogen atoms 
(X), with a consequent decrease of V^* The authors express this 
effect in an empirical screening coefficient to be subtracted from 
V'a. Values of the b. p. of the pure halogens and of iodine mono- 
chloride and monobromide calculated in this manner agree well 
with the facts. Chemical Abstracts, 

Value of ^/€l Calculated from the Vapour Tensions of 
Alkali Metals and Halides in Belation to the Additive Nature 
of this Quantity. J. J. van Laae (2. anorg, Ohem., 1925, 148, 
235— 255; cf. tms vol., ii, 950).— From existing data, the vapour- 
pressure equations of the type, logp=— A/P— PlogP+C, are 
derived for the alkali metals and hafides, the value of £ being 
practically zero in the case of the salts. From the values of 4,: 
the magnitude; of the quantity Uq in the author’s equation of state 
is calculable. The value of fc)r the halides is approximatdy 
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the sum of the corresponding values for the metal and halogen 
concerned. J. S. C. 

Vapour Pressure of Sodium- W, H. Rodebxjsh and T. be 
Vbies (J. Amer, Ohem, Soc., 1925, 47, 2488— 2493).— The vapour 
pressure has been found from the weight of vapour passing through 
a small opening in a definite time at constant temperature, and has 
been determined over the range 181*8 — 597*^. The following equa- 
tion holds for the vapour pressure from 180° to the b. p. : log 
—5922/y— 1*6184 log 12*9605. The entropy of sodium vapour 

at 298° Abs. and 1 atm. is calculated to be 35*7^0*5 units. 

W. T. 

Kinetic Theory of Vaporisation. II. S. C. Bbabfobb 
{PMi: Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 1147—1158; cf. this voL, ii, 26). 
— The equilibrium between liquid and vapour is considered on 
the basis of the kinetic theory, and the following expression 
for the vapour pressure is deduced: 

where X is the ratio of the average velocity of the molecules in 
the liquid to that in the vapour, A is the factor giving the state of 
aggregation of the liquid, the co- volume of the liquid, 8 the 
sSace tension, v the volume of a mole of the liquid, and 8' x 10"® 
the nearest distance of approach of the centres of the molecules in 
the liquid ; X is calculated from data for a few almost unassociated 
liquids and shown to be a function of density and temperature 
only. The formula is applied to a number of liquids at different 
temperatures and gives good agreement between calculated and 
observed values, A. B. M. 

Existence of liq^d Racemates. F. D. Aouiebeohe {AoiaL 
Fis, Quim., 1925, 2&, 409 — 418). — ^The existence of racemic com- 
pounds in the liquid state implies molecular association, and may 
therefore be best studied by means of those properties which are 
affected by association. The principal physical properties of ethyl 
d-tartrate and ethyl r- tartrate are compared. The viscosity of the 
latter is less than that of the former. The differences in density, 
refractive index, and siuf ace tension are insignificant. 

G. W. R. 

Theory of State of Matter. II. Internal Pressure, Co- 
volume, and Association. P. Sohttstee (Ber;, 1925, 58, [J5], 
2183 — ^2186; cf. this voL, ii, 951). — ^Expressions are deduced for 
the internal pressure and molecular co- volume of substances and 
the constants are calculated for an extended series of inorganic 
and organic compounds. The factor of association at the b, p. 
under normal pressure is calculated for many substances, the results 
being in agreement with the data obtained by other methods. 

H. W. ^ 

Betsrmiiiatioii of Surface Tension from Photographic 
Records oi the Formation of Drops. T. Molobyi ana F* 
Pavlov {BfM, Acad, Sci. 8L P^rsbourg,192>Q, 13, 241— 268 ; 

Ohem, 1925^ h, 750).r---The formation b£ of a liquid 
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in an atmosphere of its owii vapour was followed kinematographic- 
ally. From the records the critical value for the diameter of the 
neck of a forming drop at the point of destruction of equilibrium 
was obtained and the surface tension was calculated from Tate^s 
formula ird/y = P, where d is the critical diameter, y the surface 
tension, and P the weight of the drop. The following values were 
obtained : water at 14*9°, 7*24 — 7*46 ; at 16'5°, 7-29 — 7-38 ; aniline 
at 16-1®, 4-31 — 4-42; m-xylene at 14-7®, 2-76— 2-89; benzene at 
14-7®, 2-97—3-05; ethyl alcohol at 15®, 2^39—2-47. G. W. R. 

Viscosity 6f Liquids tmder Pressure. P. W. Bridgman 
{Ptoc. Nat, Acad, Sci,, 1925, 11, 603 — 606).— The relative viscosities 
of forty- three liquids, including water, have been measured at 30® 
and 75® under pressm'es from atmospheric to 12,000 kg. per sq. cm. 
The values for water have been determined also at 0® and 10-3®. 
At low temperatures and pressures, the viscosity of water decreases 
with increasing pressure, passing through a pressure minimum, 
and then increases. With increasing temperature this minimum 
flattens and disappears finally at about 25°, above which temper- 
ature the viscosity increases continuously with increasing pressure. 
The viscosity of the other liquids increases uniformly with increasing 
pressure. The increase under a pressure of 12,000 kg. per sq. cm. 
varies from 10-fold for methyl alcohol to at least lO'^-fold for 
eugenoL The temperature coefficient of viscosity increases with 
increasing pressure. The results are not in ebccord with the theories 
of Phillips {ibid,y 1921, 7, 172) and Brillouin (/. Phys, Radium^ 
1922, [vi], 3, 326, 362), and since the pressure effects are greatest 
with substances with more complicated molecules, it is suggested 
that there is an interlocking of these which the theories neglect. 

A. E. M. 

Diffusion of Helium through Different Glasses. C. C. 

Van Voorhis {Physical Rev,, 19^, [ii], 23, 557).— Measurements 
were made between 200® and 500®. Increase of silioa and boron’ 
brioxide increases the permeability; increase of basic oxides de- 
creases the permeability, but oxides only slightly acidic or basic, 
lead oxide and alumina, have scarcely any effect. A. A. E. 

General Theory of Solvent Systems. A. F. 0. Germann 
(J. Armr, Ohem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 2461-^2468).— Based on a study 
oi the analogy between reactions in water and in carbonyl chloride 
solutions, a general theory of acids, bases, and salts in their relation 
bo a parent solvent has been outlined, and its application to 
mlphuryl chloride, selenium oxychloride, and thion;^ chloride as 
solvents is discussed. W. T. 

Vapour Pressures and Miscibilities of Binary Liquid 
Mixtures. K, F. Herzfeld (^. Mektrochem., 1926, 31, 536 — 
539), — By a simplification of van der Waals’ method of treating 
iquid mixtures, the following expression for the energy of a mixture 
:s arrived at : . where Xj, and " 

are the latent heats of the components and is the h^t 
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of mixing at the molecular concentration x. It would follow that 
the same heat is evolved when little of component A is dissolved 
in much of component B as vice versa, A formula for the ratio of 
paiiial pressures in the vapour phase is developed, according to 
which the vapour-pressure curve is convex or concave upwards, 
according as the heat of mixing is negative or positive. All pairs 
of liquids have an azeotropic mixture below the temperature given 
by T==X/Itlogg'p^lpjs, where X is the heat of mixing; the tem- 
perature range in which azeotropy can no longer exist may, 
however, be out of practical bounds. The upper critical temper- 
ature of miscibility may be expressed by the formula 
from which the molecular ratio of components should always be 
1 : 1 at the critical point; this is approximately confirmed by the 
available data. W. A. C. 

Selective Solvent Action. IV. Cryoscopy in Mixed 
Solvents. E. Wriuht (J, Chem. Soc,, 1925 , 127 , 2234 — 2238 ; 
cf. T., 1922 , 121 , 2252 ; 1923 , 123 , 2493 ; A., 1924 , ii, 838 ; 
1898 , ii, 17 ). — ^The addition to the mixed solvents nicotine-water, 
alcohol-benzene, acetone-benzene, and alcohol-ethylene dibromide 
of a substance soluble only in one constituent raises the freezing 
point of the other constituent. It appears that a semi-solute 
forms solvates with the constituent in which it is soluble, and thus 
raises the freezing point and vapour pressure of the one in which 
it, is insoluble. "When the added substance is also soluble to a 
slight extent in the second constituent, the freezing point of this 
constituent is first raised and then lowered as the concentration of 
the solute is increased. If the solute is completely miscible with 
each constituent of a 50 % mixture, then the effect on the freezing 
point indicates which constituent has the greater attraction for it. 
Thus the lower members of the aliphatic alcohol series show a 
greater attraction for ethyl alcohol than for benzene, whereas the 
higher alcohols and aromatic compounds have a greater attraction 
for benzene. A. 6 . 

Theory of [Solid] Solutions. P. Lasarev [Bull, Acad, Sci, 
St. Pitersbourg, 1919 , 13 , 207 — 214 ; from Cheni, Zenir,, 1925 , ii, 515 ). 
— ^The author calculates the force exerted on a molecule lying on 
the interface between two phases by the molecules of each phase. 
The force acting between any two molecules is an unknown but 
constant function of the distance between them, and consists of 
two terms, of which one is proportional to, and the other independent 
of, the dielectric constant of the medium. Since a solid substance 
its superficial molecules with a force proportional to its 
atctac concentration, and as the latter is proportional to the hard- 
the solubility must vary inversely with hardness. 

G. W. R. 

Kator^ and Goustifution of Glass. W. E, S. Turker (J. Soc, 
19 ^^ 0 , 147*^166).— Investigation of the constitution 
physical and chemical data^ves 
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tension determinations and by the analogy of certain properties 
mth those of other liquids. On the other hand, relationships 
between percentage oxide composition, various physical properties, 
and chemical durability suggest a state of Association. Silica 
probably enters into loose combination with the silicates present 
and it may form a sponge or network soaked in silicates or their 
products of dissociation. [Gf. B., 1925, 920.] A. Cottsek. 

Constitution of Glass. F. Eckert (J, Soc, Glass Tech,, 1925, 
9, 267 — ^272).- — ^The constitution of the final product is dependent 
on the previous heat treatment of the glass, that is, on the initial 
state and on the time which the material has ha.d to adjust itself 
to the temperature range, since the velocity of internal reactions 
(molecular interaction, dissociation, etc.) is a function of the tem- 
Xierature. Eecent determinations of optical constants and density 
of glasses have indicated variations of properties determined by 
the past history of the glass. Similar changes are shown in the 
\dscosity and in hardening phenomena observed with rapidly cooled 
glass. A. CotrsEH. 

Constitution and Density of Glass. A. Q. Tool and E. E. 
Hill (J. 8oc. Glass Tech., 1925, 9, 185— 207).— The hypothesis is 
advanced that when glass is cooled under proper conditions, certain 
practically reversible processes occur, involving some or all of the 
molecules and so preventing other possible processes often associated 
with cooling, such as segregation, crystallisation, etc. The character 
and rate of the processes are determined by the temperature of 
the glass, and when the latter is maintained at any given value the 
reactions proceed until equilibrium is attained. In proof of the 
theory, samples of flint and of p 3 ?Tex glass when heated to various 
temperatures in the range 360 — ^750® and maintained at these 
temperatures until equilibrium is attained, were found on cooling 
in air to have varying densities according to the temperature oi 
treatment, although strain was absent in each case. Preliminary 
tests have shown that the change in the refractive index of the 
flint glass is approximately proportional to that of the density, 
[Of, B., 1925, 920,] A. Couseh. 

Glasses as Supercooled Liquids. G. Tammaisth (J. Sac, 
Glass ’ Tech., 1925, 9, 166— 185).— Conditions governing the super- 
cooling of liquids are (1) the number of crystallisation centres in 
unit volume, which, with easily fusible substances, generally reach 
a maximum at about 100® supercooling, and (2) the rate of crystal- 
lisation, which, when not exceeding 3-^ mm. per min., generally 
reaches a maximum at about 30® supercooling. The formation of 
crystal centres is subject to the laws of probability. Liquids are 
mobile for about 90® supercooling, then become viscous, and at 20® 
lower brittle and hard. At normal pressures glasses are unstable, 
but the growth of crystal centres is so slow as to be practically 
negligible. The temperature of maximum crystallisation centre 
formation is influenced little by impurities, but the actual number 
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of centres formed is greatly affected. Supercooling conditions for 
mixed salts and for glasses are considered. [Of. B,, 1925, 920.] 

A. COTJSBK. 

Viscosity of Glass. V. H. Stott (J. Soo, Glcm Tech,^ 1925, 
9 , 207 — ^225), — ^The log, viscosity-temperature curve of a soft 
laboratory glass gave a point of inflexion at about 500®, The 
heating curve indicated heat absorption beginning at 535®. ^ Applic- 
ation of the Michelson load-displacement formula also indicated a 
state of discontinuity between 486® and 529®. All these phenomena 
are probably caused by the same change of constitution. The 
extended form of the Le Chatelier viscosity-temperature equation 
for glass, namely, log . log 07 / 920 — is Miot capable of general 
application; [Cf. 5., 1925, 921.] A. Cousbn. 

X-Ray Diffraction Measurements on Some Soda-Lime- 
Silica Glasses. R. W. 6. Wyckoff and G. W. Moeey (J. Soc, 
Glass Tech., 1925, 9 , 256-^257). — Glasses crystallising with greatest 
difficulty give broad X-ray powder bands j easily crystallisable 
glasses give lines when the glasses contain a considerable propor- 
tion of readily crystallisable components. [Cf. B., 1925, 921.] 

A. COTJSBN. 

Cause of inverse Segregation [in Alloys]. G. Masino {Z. 
Meiallk., 1925, 17 , 251—257). — ^The conditions for the occurrence of 
inverse segregation in an alloy are that there must be a tendency for 
the primary crystals to grow in a dendritic form, a tendency for the 
formation of mixed crystals having zones of differing composition, 
and a considerable difference in the composition of the crystals first 
formed and the remaining liquid (cf. Bauer and Arndt, ibid., 1921, 
13 , 497). lokibe (B., 1924, 297) has shown that inverse segreg- 
ation occircs in zinc-copper alloys in which zinc predominates, and 
that such alloys expand on solidification. This work has been 
confirmed, and similar observations on certain copper-tin and 
aluminium-copper alloys show that expansion on solidification 
is the primary cause of inverse segregation, whilst a tendency 
to supercooling is a secondaiy cause. Simple contraction on 
cooling is shown mathematically to have no influence on inverse 
segregation. [Cf. B., Dec. 24th.] A, R. P. 

Chemioal Resistance of Metals and Alloys, especially Those 
Gontaining Molybdenum. W. Gueetlee and T. Libpus {Z, 
Mel^dlh.y li^25, 17 , 310 — 315). — ^The resistance of more than one 
hundred alloys containing two or more of the metals cobalt, 
iron, chromium, manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, copper, 
silicon, tin, and aluminium, against attack by acid, alkaline, and 
hented salt solutions has been examined. '\^ilst a considerable 
humbarof the alloys, especially those containing nickel, cobalt, and 
m<dyb(feaum or iron, are very resistant to alkaline reagents, it is 
found ;0iat only obtain alloys of the nickel, chromium, and cobalt 
or iiE^ybden^ series resist nitric acid. The most resistant alloys 
to hydro<ddcnfe^a^^ nickel vrith silicon and molybdenum, 
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nickel-H3obaltr-molybdeixum, and cobalt-manganese-molybdenum. 
Nickel containing small amounts of molybdenum with or without 
aluminium and chromium is the only metal that is not corroded by 
mercuric chloride solutions. [Cf. B., 1925, 925.] A. E. P. , 

Solubilities of the Phosphates of Zirconium and Hafnium. 
6, Hevesy and K. Kjmxtba (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc.^ 1925, 47, 2540 — 
254A ). — The composition of zirconium and hafnium phosphate pre- 
cipitated from 6i^-hydroohlorio acid corresponds with M 0 (H 2 P 04 ) 2 - 
Qn ignition, the precipitates lose 2 mols. of water. The solubility 
of the zirconium phosphate in 6N-hydrochloric acid is 0’00012 
and that of the hafnium phosphate 0*00009 mol. per litre. In 
lOiV-hydrochloric acid the values are 0*00023 and 0*00012. The 
importance of the phosphate precipitation for the deteetioh and 
determination of the two elements is discussed. W. T. 

Solubility of Ammonium Salts in Presence of Ammonia. 

E. Weitz {Z, Blektrochem., 1925, 31 , 546 — 549). — ^Ammonium salts 
of monobasic acids are in general more soluble in ammonia than in 
water alone ; those of polybasic acids are less soluble, and may be 
salted out of solution by passing in ammonia gas. The difference is 
attributed to the formation of soluble ammonia additive compounds 
by monobasic salts, but not by polybasic salts. Fluoride, iodate, 
periodate, and borate behave as if the acids were polybasic, prob- 
ably owing to polymerisation. On the other hand, the persulphate 
and the dithionate show the same effect as monobasic salts, possibly 
because the substituted hydrogen atoms are on two distinct branches 
of the structural molecule. Ammonium wphthalate and benzene- 
w-disulphpnate also stand out as exceptions, although their o- and 
p-isomerides follow the polybasic rule. W. A. 0. 

Influence of Electrolytes on the Solubilities of Some 
Organic Acids, N. A. Yajkik, M. P. Jaih, and D. Nath (J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1925, 2, 115 — 128). — ^The influence of several 
electrolytes and of their respective anions and cations on the 
solubility of o-, m-, and p-nitrobenzoic, p-ammo- and p-hydroxy- 
benzenesulphonic acids in water, at varying concentrations and 
temperatures, has been studied. The results obtained for the 
sulphates, nitrates, and chlorides of ammonium, sodium, potassium, 
calcium, strontium, and barium at 25^, 35®, and 46° in the case of 
the nitrobenzoic acids, and 20°, 30°, and 40° in the case of the sulph- 
onic acids, are tabulated and discussed. With increase in the con- 
centration of the electrol 3 rfce, the solubility of the o- and 3 ?-acids 
first increases, reaches a maximum (that of the para isomeride being 
greater than that of the ortho), and then decreases again, whilst 
in the case of the m-acids an initial rapid decrease in the solubility 
is followed by a more slow and regular decrease. With rise of 
temperature, the influence of the nitrates and chlorides of the alkali 
metals decreases, whilst that of the corresponding salts of the 
alkaline-earth metals increases. The influence of the cations 
increases in the order given above, whilst the influence of the anions 
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varies in the order N03'>C1'>S04". The nature of the acid also 
affects the results, the solubility of the stronger acids being influ- 
enced to a greater extent than that of the weaker, the nitro-acids 
more than the amino-acids, which in turn are more influenced 
than the hydroxy-acids. J. W. B. 

Cause of Surface Tension. E. H. Kenhabl {Nature, 1925, 
lie, 643).— Polemical. A. A. E. 

Variation in tlie Surface Tension of Solutions as a Function 
of the Concentration. J. Soheohtmank {BuU. Acad. Sci. Bt. 
Fetersbourg, 1919, 13, 657—662 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1925, ii, 530— 
531). — ^The surface tension of solutions of naphthalene in benzene, 
as determined by capfllary rise is represented by y=28*65+l'1079c 
where y is the surface tension at 20° and c the molar con- 
centration. The temperature coefficient Ijy.dyjdt at 20° is 
0*00453. Density and concentration are connected by the relation- 
ship d=0‘8787+c/51-664 at 20°. G. W. R. 

Orientation of Molecules in the Surfaces of liqmds. W, D. 
Ha r kins {2vd Colloid Symposium Monograph, 1925, 141 — 173). — 
A consideration of the development of the concept of interfacial 
orientation, the wedge theory, of emulsions, molecular orientation 
as exhibited by the relations between the energy of surface form- 
ation and that of vaporisation, energy of thermal emission, adsorp- 
tion and distribution of substances between different phases, relations 
at surfaces and interfaces, and adsorption at interfaces. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Unimolecular Soap Films in Emulsions. W. Eibman 3rd 
and P. A. van der Meulen ( J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2507— 
2514). — ^Emulsions of the oil-in- water t3rpe, containing a solution 
of phenol in toluene as the internal phase and sodium oleate as the 
emulsifying agent, have been studied (cf. A., 1924, ii, 389). The 
average area of interface covered per mol. of soap depends primarily 
on the concentration of soap in the external phase of the dilute 
emulsion. Most of the phenol passes from the toluene to the water 
layer and may partly displace the soap in the interface. The 
results are in agreement with the hj^othesis that the protective 
film is composed of a single layer of oriented molecules. With soap 
concentrations up to O’Oljlf, an average area of 17 per soap 
mol, was found, and it is suggested that this may be the average 
ojcoss-sectional area of the hyarooarbon chain of oleic acid. Soaps 
of stearic acid are not sufficiently soluble to give satisfactory 
emulsions. W^. T. 

M and Ummolecula3? Films. W. D. Harkins 

tod Nat. AcM. Sci., 1925, 11, 637—643).— 

have a hiimber. of surface films on water and on 

aqueous Salt solutions, pmoipally calcium chloride. The results 
are di^cuss^ the preceding work (A., 1923, ii, 
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127). la general, maltimolecular films are much weaker tijian 
unimolecular ones. Mixtures of two substances, each of which 
gives a unimblecular film when alone, give rise to unimolecular films. 
When mixed films composed of two substances one of which is 
normally unimolecular and the other multimolecular are com- 
pressed, the substance giving the multimolecular film slides over the 
other, leaving a unimolecular film of the latter beneath it. 

A.B.M. 

Adsorption Forces and their Electrical Nature. II. The 
Electrical Moment of the Adsorbed Molecule and the Supers 
fiicial Energy of the Adsorbent. B. Ilhn {Phil, Mag,, 1925, 
[vi], 50, 1144—1146; cf. A., 1924, ii, 663).— The electrical theory 
of adsorption leads to a relation between heat of adsorption and 
the electrical moment of the adsorbed molecules (r), permitting 
calculation of the absolute value of the latter. This calculation is 
applied to Titov’s results for the adsorption of gases by charcoal 
(t varies from 4*1 x 10“^^ for hydrogen to 20*5 X 10“^^ for ethylene), 
and Langmuir’s results for mica (r varies from 3*0x10“^^ for 
hydrogen to 15*0x10“^^ for ethylene). These results are of the 
same order of magnitude as given by other methods. The data 
are shown to lead also to an approximate value of the surface 
energy of the solid adsorbent, giving for charcoal 1000 ergs/cm.^ 

A. B, M. 

Absorptive Power of Lipoid Mixtures. A. SohAfer {Bio- 
chem, Z,, 1926, 159, 250 — ^256). — ^The distribution of ferric thiocy- 
anate between water and a second medium consisting of ether, 
benzene, oil, an ether-benzene mixture, or an ether-oil mixture 
indicates that the solvent power of the ether is diminished by the 
presence of either benzene or oil. B. W. C. 

Adsorption of Iodine by Starch. E. Angelesou and J. 
Mircesott { 8 oc , Bomana Stiinte, Bui. CJiim., 1924, 27, 59 — 64)-*~ 
The adsorption of iodine by starch is independent of the concen- 
tration of potassium iodide between 2% and 15%, the general adsorp- 
tion equation holding good within these limits. The constants of 
the equation: Oataroh^^GiP are p=0*166 and i;s=:0‘27. The 
fact that a rise in the concentration of the iodide increases the 
solubility of iodine but does not increase the amount adsorbed by 
starch is evidence in favour of the formation of a definite starch- 
iodine compound. A. R. P. 

Nature of Hydrol 3 rfcic Adsorption with Beferenc© to the 
Adsorption of Electrolytes and of Water. I. General and 
Theoretical Introduction. J. N. Mtjkhbrleb (J. Indian Chem. 
Soc,, 1925, 2, 191 — 224). — k theoretical paper in which the author 
develops his view regarding the distribution of ions in the Helna- 
holtz double layer (cf. A., 1922, ii, 689) to account for hydrolytic 
adsorption in systems where acids and alkalis are liberated by the 
interaction of solutions of salts having a neutral reaction and 
insoluble substances which give no acid or alkaline extract with 
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water. Four simple types of reactions, attributable to the pre- 
ferential adsorption of ohe ion by the adsorbent, are discussed, 
and a brief summary of the experimental evidence (to be published 
in detail later) in support of each type is given. The four types 
are (1) interaction between a neutral electrolyte and adsorbed acids 
of which the anion is primarUy adsorbed ; (2) interaction between 
a neutral 6lectrol3d3e and adsorbed alkali of which the cation is 
primarily adsorbed; (3) generation of acids or alkalis during the 
precipitation of barium sulphate from neutral salt solutions; 
(4) adsorption of water and its constituent ions in their relaticm to 
hydrolytic adsorption. It is shown that when well- washed banum 
smphate and other precipitates are left in contact with potassium 
chloride solution, the liquid develops an acid reaction, the acidity 
depending on the conditions under which adsorption takes place. 
The acidity developed in contact with pure water is almost 
negligible. In the precipitation of barium sulphate, if the potass- 
ium sulphate is in excess, the medium becomes alkaline (ps H)? 
whilst with an excess of barium chloride it becomes acid (^h 5). 
Theoretically possible tjrpes of interaction between adsorbed water 
molecules, its constituent ions, and ions in solution, are illustrated 
by the primary adsorption of anions by hydrated silica, which 
shows, in contact with water, a marked negative charge which is 
decreased by the addition of acids and increased by alkalis. In 
reference to the dependence of adsorption on the degree of hydration 
of a substance, it is shown that whilst the primarily adsorbed layer 
is probably only one molecule thick, the adsorbed water molecules 
which hvdrate the surface form a layer several molecules in depth. 

J.W.B. * 

Theory of Fermeahility of Membranes for Electrol 3 rtes. 
L. MrcHAELis {/. Oen. Physiol., 1^2.6, 8, 33 — 59), — Experiments are 
described on the diffusion of electrolytes across membranes, such 
as apple skin, parchment-paper membrane, and dry collodion, 
including the measurement of the E.M.F. developed. The velocity 
of the anions is much reduced as compared with that of the cations, 
and in the case of membranes of collodion and apple skin there is 
practically complete impermeability to anions. The theory of the 
diffusion process is worked out in detail for the case wnere the 
velocities of the two ions across the membrane are different but 
finite and also where the membrane is permeable to anion but 
impermeable to cation. The theoretical results are compared with 
those of experiment, and for univalent cations it is found that the 
cnrder of the ionic mobilities through a collodion membrane is the 
in aqueous solution, but that the differences are very much 
w^eased. For example, the hydrogen ion has a mobility approxim- 
ately 9(K) times that of lithium ion, whereas in aqueous solution it is 
ten tunes as great. Further, it appears that the mobility of 
bividentt t^tfe)ns is very small and indefinite, whereas that of 
tarv^eni the same order as that of univalent cations. 

hiob^iity aaionsj even of hydroxyl, appears to be exceedingly 
small, ff aiero. W. O.K. 
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Electrical Properties and Ionic Permeability of Membranes, 
III. Potential Difierences at Parchment Membranes. A. 
Fitjita (Biochem. Z,, 1925, 159, 370 — 378). — ^If two solutions con- 
taining different concentrations of the same electrolyte are separated 
from each other hy a parchment membrane, the potential difference 
is not the same as when the two solutions are directly in contact. 
The change is such as would be brought about if the mobility of the 
anions had been diminished to a larger extent than that of the 
cations. For the cations the effect diminishes in general with rise 
in valency, but is very small in the case of hydrogen ions. For the 
anions the effect increases with rise in valency. H. D. K. 

Cryoscopy of Solutions of Gases in Various Solvents. F. 

■ Gabelli (Atti B. Accad. Limei, 1925, [vi], 2, 120—124). — 
Cryoscopic observations on solutions of gases have shown their 
tendency to enter the solid phase (Garelli and Falciola, A., 1904, 
ii, 312). In the present work, the apparatus used is of the usual 
Beckmann type, but it is shut off from the atmosphere and pro- 
vided with a side tube by which the gas-stream passes into the sol- 
vent. In benzene and dimethylaniline, acetylene dissolves in the 
form of simple molecules, the saturated solutions containing 0-744 g. 
and 0-737 g. per 100 g. of the respective solvents. The following 
solubilities, in grams of acetylene per 100 g. of solvent, are also 
obtained : in aniline, 0-800 g.; in cyctohexane, 0-3107 g. ; in nitro- 
benzene, 0*5537 g. In most solvents, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 
and helium first produce very slight elevations of m. p. On 
^expelling these gases, however, this higher value of the m. p. 
"generally persists and, on resaturation, the m. p. is often depressed. 
It is therefore thought that the elevation is due to the removal by 
the gas-stream of slight impurities of the solvent (of. Falciola, A., 
1908, ii, 1015). In benzene, nitrogen ultimately gives a depression, 
of 0-005° and nitric oxide one of 0*04° ; on the assumption of simple 
molecules of solute, the latter corresponds with a concentration of 
0-235 g. /ICO g. of benzene. In bromoform, nitrogen and nitric oxide 
ultimately give depressions of 0*005® and 0-025°, respectively; 
nitrogen in nitrobenzene depresses the m. p. by 0-005° and nitric 
oxide gives a d^ression of 0-135°, whence the concentration is 
0-068 g./lOO g. In ct/cZohexane the depression caused by nitrogen 
is 0-005°, whilst nitric oxide gives 0-225°, the concentration thus being 
0-337 g./lOO g. In no case is it certain that helium produces a 
depression. The ultimate depression caused by carbon monoxide 
in benzene is 0-03° ; according to Just’s absorption coefficient, the 
depression should be 0-032°, In nitrobenzene, the ultimate depres- 
sion is 0*025° ; Just’s value is 0-022°. Considering the high con- 
stant of bromoform, the depression of 0*02° in this solvent shows 
that carbon monoxide is practically insoluble. W.E. E. 

Hydration of Ions. J. Babobovsky (GAem. Listy, 1926, 19, 
297— 300).— Starting from the assumption that the hydrogen ion is 
attached to 1 moL of water, the author deduces from the results of 
various investigators that the chlorine ion is combined with 0,. 
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the sodimn ion with 22 — 25, the potassium ion with 10, and the 
lithium ion with 35 mols. of water. A. R. P. 

Uric Acid, III. Nature of the Hydrotropic Super- 
saturated Solution of Uric Acid. R. Steek (Biochem. Z., 1925, 
159, 192 — 198). — ^Hydxotropically dissolved uric acid (in presence 
of ‘‘ atophan ”) causes a rise in the concentration of hydrogen 
ions, this acid being dissociated to about the same extent as when 
present in true solution. The hydrotropic effect is based on Ihe 
formation of loosely combined, dissociating compounds betwtt 
“ atophane and unc acid (cf. this vol., ii, 34, 196, 504). 

P.W.C. 

Electrolytes in Solutions of Low Dielectric Constant. P, 
Gross and 0. Halpeen (Physikal. Z,, 1925, 26, 636— 642).— From 
Debye and Huckers mathematical development of the theory of 
inter-ionio forces in solution (A., 1923, n, 469, 724 ; this vol., ii, 171), 
it can be shown that, for solutions of salts in liquid of low dielectric 
constant at low temperatures, the influence of the ions on osmotic 
effects may be not only small but even negative. The solute wiU 
thus appear to be associated, the apparent association increasing 
with the electrical conductivity. From a consideration of the 
thermodynamic equilibrium conditions, it is shown that the activity 
may increase with decreasing salt concentration, to a limit not of 1, 
but of 00 . This rapid change of activity with concentration should 
result in an incre^e of ionisation with increasing concentration 
giving anomalous concentration-conductivity curves which display 
maxima and minima. This phenomenon is comparable with the 
increase of ionisation of a weak electrolyte in aqueous solution by 
the addition of ions. If solvents with successively decreasing 
dielectric constants are considered, the concentration at which the 
mini m um appears ought to become lower. All these deductions, 
which depend solely on the electrical effect postulated between the 
ions, are in qualitative agreement with experimental facts. 

M.S.B. 

■ jHColloidal Oxide of Manganese. A. Akaroyeos {Compt rend,, 
1925,181, 419 — 421). — ^Potassium permanganate in the presence of 
sodium protalbinate was reduced by means of sodium arsenit© at 66— 
70®, giving a brown, colloidal solution which could be kept for more 
than a month. The amount of chlorine liberated from hydrochloric 
acid corresponded with the formula Mn^Os, hut this does not exclude 
the possibility of a mixture of other oxides. The colloidal solution 
' rapidly liberates oxygen from hydrogen peroxide, acting more 
rapidly in alkaline than in neutral solution. E. B. L. 

Ckkll^ Properties, W. J. Pope and TJM. 

Ha 33^ 1925, I, 1123 — 1124). — ^Kaolin which remained in 

adeems suspension for a week was flocculated on the addition of 
oS hydrooMcHic acid or 1-3% of sodium chloride, it is a 
0olW adsmrhs iodine and basic dyes* 

, - CtamoAL Abstracts. 
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Colow of Colloidal Silver and Mercury. R. Feick (Ann. 
Phydk, 1925, [iv], 77, 573 — ^596). — ^The author has recalculated the* 
absorption curves for silver hydrosol according to the theory of 
Mie (cf, Ann. Physik, 1908, [iv], 25, 377 ; Muller, ihid., 1911, 
[iv], 35, 500). He concludes that this theory in its simplest form is 
not in agreement with the experimental results (cf. Zsigmondy, A., 
1906, ii, 679; Schaum and Lang, A., 1921, ii, 506; Schaum and 
Marx, A., 1922, ii, 696). However, so far as it concerns the diffuse 
radiation of the silver particles it is in agreement with experiment ; 
the conclusion that the absorption colour should be complementary 
to the true colour of the particles is also satisfied in this case. The 
extension of Mie’s theory proposed by Gans (A., 1912, ii, 508; 
1920, ii, 256 ; Ann. Physih, 1925, [iv], 76, 29) explains some of the 
difficulties met with in the application of the simple theory, although 
the complicated phenomena met with in the colours of the photo- 
halides are still unexplained. In this connexion, Weigert has pointed 
out that the older MaxweU-Gamett theory has a certain range of 
validity (Z. Physik, 1921, 5, 410). The radiation and absorption 
of colloidal mercury are calculated from the results of Meyer (Ann. 
Physik, 1910, [iv], 31, 1017), in the same way as for colloidal silver. 
The results are in agreement with experiment so far as can be seen 
from the data available, which are, however, only qualitative. 
The spectrometric results and the determination of the dispersity 
of the sols is difficult owing to their instability, but this work is 
proceeding. The author discusses the reasons why complete con- 
cordance between the calculated and the experimental results should 
not be expected. D. 0. J. 

Chemical Properties of Colloidal Starch Derivatives. 
Sameo (Gompt. rerd., 1925, 181, 477-~479; cf. A., 1921, ii, 707).— 
By heating to 120® and fractional electro-dial 3 ^is, electrolyte-free 
sols have been obtained from starch; these differ in the colour pro- 
duced with iodine (red to blue), in mol. wt. (90,000 — 166,000), 
and in protective-colloid function. The colour produced with iodine 
appears to be independent of the presence of electrolytes, of the 
degree of dispersion, and of the protective-colloid properties. 

« L. F. H. 

Sols with Non-spherical Particles. H. Feetjnblioh 
{2nd Colloid Symposium Monograph^ 1925, 46— -56). — ^Vanadium 
pentoxide sol shows the Majorana phenomenon (double refraction 
m a magnetic field) and streaks when stirred; this is due to 

dityndailism,’’ which is consequent on the elongated shape of 
the paiiicles — ^probably rod-like crystals. Other shnilar phenomena 
are discussed. CsEMiOAii Abstracts. 

Determination of the Distribution of Size of Particles in 
Emulsions. A. J. Stamm {2nd Colloid Symposium Monograph, 
1925, 70 — 79). — ^The principle of the method is similar to that of 
Wiegner (Landw. Versuchs-Slat, 1918, 91, 41) and of Ostwald and 
Haim (A., 1922, ii, 205), but so modified and improved that emul- 
sions with a rising dispersed phase may be studied, e.g., benzene in 
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soap solutions. The distribution curves showing particle sizes were 
obtained from the experimentally determined accumulation curves 
by Svedberg’s method, and duplicate determinations check fairly 
well. Changes in concentration alter the maximum but slightly. 
Potassium oleate tends to give emulsions with larger drops than 
potassium palmitate, in harmony with the wedge theory. Homogen- 
isation increased dispersity with soaps, but broke emulsions with 
gelatin or fatty acids as stabilisers. Chemical Abstracts. 

Oriented Wedge Theory of Emulsions. W. D, Harkins 
and N. Beeman (Proc. Nat Acad. Sci., 1925, 11, 631 — 637),— A 
continuation of previous work by Harldns and others. The size 
distribution of oil particles in an emulsion is the same, within experi- 
mental error, whether sodium, potassium, or caesium soaps are used 
as emulsifying agents. When waterdn-oil emulsions are produced 
by soaps of bi- or ter- valent metals, the distribution of the water 
particles is the same as that of the oil particles in the former cases. 
These results are not in agreement with the oriented wedge theory 
of Langmuir, for, according to this, the size of the particles should 
decrease with increasing size of the positive radical in the soap. 
If soaps are regarded as completely ionised there is little ground for 
supposing that the shape of the emulsifying molecules should affect 
the size of the particles produced. A. E. M. 

General Principles of Ion Effects on Colloids. L. Michaelis 
(^nd Cdloid Symposium Monograph, 1924, 15 pp.). — ^The addition 
of ions to a sol may produce two effects : {a) electrostatic, due to its 
fixation by adsorption or combination, (6) hydrophilic or lyotropic, 
-due to competition for water between micelles and dissolved ions. 
hx the first case an electric double layer may be produced by (a) 
appositional adsorption, the ion most highly adsorbed determining 
the particle charge, (5) dissociation tendency in colloidal particles, 
and (c) orientation of polar water molecules at indifferent surfaces. 
Acidoids, e.g., silicic acid, nucleic acid, resin acids, are insoluble, 
but tend to dissolve, and in the absence of easily adsorbable ions 
form a layer of hydrogen ions which may have diffusity, but need not 
be unimolecular; they tend to emit hydrogen ions and become 
negative. Gelatin, casein, etc. may be termed ampholytoi^; 
eefiulose, collodion, agar, gas bubbles, etc. form double layers with- 
out active participation of the colloidal phase. It is tentatively 
supposed that hydroxyl ions have a greater capillary activity than 
hydrogen ions, so that any aqueous interface will be charged nega- 
tively against the mass of water, unless forces come into play which 
disturb the distribution spontaneously aimed at. Orientation of 
water molecules at the interface might account for the charge. 
Although flocculation by electrolytes usually involves adsorption, 
hydroimloric acid coagulates mastic sol by suppressing its tendency 
to dnit h^brogen ions ; in most other cases “ exchange adsorption ' ’ 
oooum , tale hydrogen ion is exceptional in its power of reducing 
sweilh^, of tervalent ions. 

Chemical Abstracts..: ■ 
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Coagulation of a Colloidal Solution by Hydrogen lons- 
A. B. Weir (/. Chem, 8oc.^ 1925, 127, 2245 — ^2248). — ^Prussian-blue 
sols were precipitated by sulphuric, hydrochloric, citric, and acetic 
acids, and the of the supernatant liquid was determine by means 
of a hydrogen electrode when precipitation was just complete. 
The values for the first three acids were nearly equal (1*80 — 1*91), 
but for acetic acid the was higher (2*27). In the absence of the 
colloid the same concentrations of acid have slightly lower 
values, indicating adsorption by the colloid. A more dilute Prussian- 
blue sol, prepared by grinding with water without the addition of 
acid, was precipitated by oxalic acid at 0*8 — 0*9, com^iared with 
2*6 for hydrochloric acid. A. G. 

Precipitation of Colloidal Gold by Proteins, H. A. Krebs 
(Biochem, Z., 1925, 159, 311 — 324). — ^Colloidal gold may be precipit- 
ated either as a result of mutual precipitation of the two oppositely 
charged colloids or by the formation of a protein-gold complex as 
a result of adsorption of the gold by the protein. For the first type 
of precipitation, the acidity of the medium must be greater than that 
of the isoelectric point of the protein. Precipitation occurs only 
when the quantities of protein are small (0*002 mg. per 10 c.c. of gold 
solution), is mostly irreversible, and is indicated in all cases by 
colour changes of the gold and the formation of a small amount of 
blue precipitate. For the second type, the formation of the protein- 
gold complex takes place with any concentration of protein, is com- 
pletely reversible on the addition of acid or alkah (so long as the 
pH is outside the isoelectric zone), and is indicated by the appear- 
ance of cloudiness followed by precipitation of coarse, red particles. 
It is often possible to obtain both types simultaneously. The work 
is extended to a consideration of the effect of colloidal protein on 
colloidal solutions of gum mastic. P. W. 0. 

Influeiice of Some Stable Colloids on the Flocculation of 
Sols and Suspensions. A. Boxjtario and (Mxle.) G. Pebbeait 
{Gompt, rend,, 1925, 181, 611 — 513). — ^The action of varying amounts 
of gum arabic, gelatin, albumin, casein, and dextrin on negatively 
charged suspensions has been examined. In most cases addition 
of small amounts of the colloid renders sols more sensitive to the 
action of electrolytes. With larger quantities the increase in 
sensitivity falls gradually to zero and still larger quantities cause the 
appearance of a more or less definite protective action. Very large 
additions of colloid, however, cause flocculation of the sols even in 
the absence of electrolytes (cf. this voL, ii, 526), R. A. M. 

Protective Action of Soaps and Further Evidence in Favour 
of the Chemical Theory of Adsorption, m. S. S. Bhatnagar, 
M. Prasad, and D. C. Bahl (J. Inman, Chem, Soc., 1925, 2, 11—22 ; 
of. this voL, ii, 293).^ — ^The protective action of soap on sols of arsenic, 
antimony, and cadmium sulphides has been examined for various 
concentrations of soap, the drop pipette method (cf. Donnan, A,, 
1900, ii, 201) being employed. The surface tension of soap solutions 
decreases with increasing concentration of the soap, but in the 
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case of the sulphide sols the colloidal particles produce no change 
in the surface tension of the dispersion medium. When the soap 
solution and the sol are mixed, the concentration of the soap as 
indicated by the drop number is greatly reduced, affording evidence 
of the adsorption of the soap molecules by the particles of the 
sulphide sols. Similar results were obtained with various solid 
absorbents. The ratio of the amount of soap adsorbed to the 
quantity of solid employed decreases as the concentration of the soap 
solution is decreased. The adsorbed soap, although shown by 
chemical tests to be present in the washed coagula after the colloidal 
solutions had been coagulated by a 0*liV-solution of barium chloride, 
loses its property of dissolving in, and lowering the surface tension 
of water, since the drop numbers for the aqueous extracts of the 
coagula are the same as for pure water. Experiments on the 
adsorption of dyes by fine precipitates gave similar results, the 
adsorbed dye losing its capacity to dissolve in water. ^ These facts 
support the chemical theory of adsorption. J, W. B. 

Hydrophilic EfEect of Ions on Agar and Protoplasmic 
Components. D. T. MaoDotjgar and B, L. Clarke {Science, 
1925, 62, 136—137). — Sodium, potassium, calcium, and mag- 
nesium chlorides, at O’OOli — 0*0001ilf, cause excessive hydration 
of sections of agar; the effects of the cations are distinctive, and 
differences are shown by the nitrate and sulphate ions. Excessive 
swelling was observed with O^OOOM-hydrocmoric acid, in solutions 
containing weak hydroxides, glycine, histidine, phenylalanine, 
asparagine, or alanine over the range pa 4*2 — ^11. A. A. E. 

i^o-tdtramicroscope* E. 0. Kraemer {2nd Colloid S'^- 
fomum Monograph, 1925, 57 — 69). — Various colloid phenomena were 
studied with the Mno-uitramicroscope. With gelatin the viscosity 
appears to increase gradually, although in the later stages the 
motion appears to be localised more than would correspond with a 
simple viscosity effect; with magnesium arsenate and dibenaioyh 
cystine gel formation occurs comparatively suddenly following *an 
induction period which probably corresponds with an initial state of 
supersaturation followed by condensation. In the last-named 
case, moving fibres were observed. Gelatin gel shows local preferen- 
tial melting. An alkaline solution of bismuth tartrate is reduced 
by light, and a Carey Lea silver solution is coagulated by light. 
In the initial stages, the aggregation of particles seems to be spon- 
taneously reversible, so that the union between particles in agglomer- 
ates must be loose and flexible. Chemical Abstracts. 

Polar Emulsifying Agents. H. N. Holmes and H. A. 
Williams {2nd Colloid Symposium Monograph, 1925, 135 — 137). — 
In a clean bottle, 2 c.c. of methyl alcohol give an emulsion stable 
for at least a week with 10 c.c. of water and 10 c.c. of benzene, the 
methyl group being apparently oriented towards the benzene, and 
tiie hydro^l group towards the water. Good results were also 
obtained itith st^ric, pal^ linoleic, and linolenic acids, 

sodiuhi p-naphthylamine8ulphonate,|benzoiutrile, or rancid fats as 
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emulsifying agent, slight effects with phenol, butyl alcohol, resorcinol, 
sulphonic acids, or neutral fats, and negative results with higher 
alcohols, glycol, glycerol, sugars, naphthols, benzyl alcohol, ketones, 
nitro and amino compounds. Oleic acid lowers the surface tension 
benzene/water, but not benzene/air, and should accumulate as a 
film at the interface. Molecular association does not seem to be a 
factor. There is a great difference in the emulsifying powers of 
the soaps and the lower alcohols ; certain substances in true solution 
form distinct emulsions. Chemk^al Absteacts. 

Plasticity in Colloid Control. E. 0. Bingham {2nd Colloid 
Symposium Monogra'ph, 1925, 106—113). — ^The formula F== 
where jjl is the mobility, the reciprocal of the con- 
sistency, F the shearing stress, and r the distance between the 
shearing planes, is probably applicable over a wide range of shearing 
stresses. In suspensions the flow is a linear function of the shearing 
stress, and is independent of the dimensions of the instrument ; for 
emulsoids this is not the case. The distinction is ascribed to two 
causes providing the internal friction : diffusional viscosity, result- 
ing from inter-diffusion of molecules having different amounts of 
transitional energy, and coUisional viscosity caused by actual spatial 
interference as the layers are sheared over each other. In suspen- 
sions a third cause is the rotation of the particles in the shearing 
process. In many cases m. p, is without scientific value. 

Chemxoal Absteacts. 

Mobility of the Particles in Gold Hydrosols. P. A. Thibssbn 
and J. Heumann {Z, morg. Chem., 1925, 148, 382—390). — ^The 
mobility of the particles in gold hydrosols is about 3 x 10 “^ cm./sec. 
under a potentM gradient of 1 volt/cm., and is independent of their 
size and of the method of preparation of the sols. Prolonged 
dialysis and protective colloids {e,g., gum arabic) are also without 
influence. Addition of sodium carbonate raises the mobility, prob- 
ably because of the adsorption of hydroxyl ions ; addition of electro- 
lytes such as barium and strontium chlorides diminishes the mobility, 
coagulation setting in before the particles are completely discharged* 

S.K.T. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on the Gombination of Gelatin 
wdtb Acids. J. 0sAr6 {Biochem, 2., 1925, 159, 53—57). — ^The 
capacity of gelatin to combine with sulphuric, nitric, and hydro- 
chloric acids is increased by K*, Na*, Ba”, Ca**, in ascending order, 
and by CF, NO 3 ', I', but is diminished by SO 4 '". The amount of 
acid absorbed in 0-02’^-03iV-suiphuric acid is less than in the same 
concentration of hydrochloric acid. E. 0. S. 

Effect of Temperature on the Hygroscopicity of Hydrogels 
of Aluminirim Oxide, Ferric Oxide, and Silica. B. Aaenio 
(<?eoZ. EommisB. Finland Oeotekn. Meddd,, 1920, No. 25, 1 — 12 ; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1926, ii, 626).— Hydrated ferric oxide precipit- 
ated by anamonium hydroxide contains, after drying at 100 ®, 10 % 
of water and has a hygroscopic coef&cient of 34%. At 200®, the 
correspondir^ values are 1-5% and 42% ; at 300®, 1% and 29*6% ; 
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at 700°, it becomes anhydrous and completely loses itsbygroscopicity. 
The hygroscopic coefficient of hydrated aluminium oxide is 24% at 
100°, 45% at 400°, 44% at 800°, 17% at 1000°, and 0*53% at 1200°. 
At the last temperature, the water content is 0*2%, The hygro- 
scopic coefficient of hydrated silica is 41% at 100°, 56% at 200°, 
45% at 400°, 50% at 500°, 0*62% at 1000°, and 0*5%, at 1100°. 

G.W.E. 

Sectrodialysis of Agar- Preparation of the Free Agar 
Acid. W. F. Hopfman and R- A. Gortner (J. Biol, Ghmi,, 
1925, 65 , 371 — 379). — ^Electrodialysis of a suspension of agar for 
18 te. resulted in. almost complete removal from the latter of 
calcium, but there was no change in the sulphur or silicon. The 
resulting agar acid, in approximately 0*78% solution, had 2*475 
and was about 56% ionised. All the sulphur is in the form of 
sulphuric acid, and the formula is therefore probably R* 0 ’S 02 * 0 H, 
where R is a polysaccharide residue. Titration data and the per- 
centage of alkaloid in the alkaloid compounds of the acid indicate 
that the mol. wt. of the latter is about 3000. Neutralisation of 
sols of the acid with inorganic or organic bases gives rise to rigid 
gels. C. R. H. 

Mechanism of the liesegang Phenomenon, A. Steopoe 
{Bui, Soc, Romana Stiinte, 1924, 27, 51 — 58). — ^The mechanism 
of the formation of Liesegang rings in extremely thin gelatin layers 
containing potassium chromate on the addition of a drop of silver 
nitrate solution is discussed. Under the microscope, these rings 
are seen to consist of several bands separated by a very narrow band 
of clear gel and each ring is separated from the next by a wider band 
of clear gel. The origin of these phenomena is ascribed to three 
causes, viz., a diminution of the viscosity of the gel caused by a slight 
increase in temperature due to the heat of reaction, the diffusion of 
the water added with the silver nitrate, and the greater velocity of 
diffusion of the silver ion compared with the chromate ion. These 
factors contribute towards periodic denudation of the solution in 
chromate ions so that the silver chromate is deposited in rings sur- 
rounding the drop of silver nitrate solution. This explanaition is 
in accord with the fact that the central bands of each ring are denser 
than the outside bands, A. R. P. 

Electro-ultrafiltration. H, Beohuolu (Z, EkUrochem,, 
1925, 31 , 496 — 497). — ^An apparatus for the accelerated removal 
of crystalloids from colloidal solutions is described, which involves 
a combination of ultrafiltration and electro-dialysis. A comparison 
between the results obtained by its use and those obtained by other 
methods is distinctly favourable to the former, N. H. H. 

^ E^p flibriom ol Carbon Dioxide with Carbon Monoxide and 
O^gen in the Corona Dischaa^e. G. L. WErroT and M. 
Fim^OWc^TH (J. Awen Ghem, Soc„ 1925, 47, 2494^-2500).-^ 
G^bon fi^oxide or a a n i xt ure of carbon monoxide and oxygen under 
the mteence of the corona discharge reaches an etjuilibrium corre- 
sponding with the decomposition of 28*64% of the carbon dioxide ; 
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tlierraodynamically this would correspond with a temperature of 
2600®, whereas the temperature in the corona was not more than 
about 35°. W. T. 

Dissociation Constants of Organic Complexes. H. Ley and 
B. Grait [and, in part, W. Emmerich] (J5er., 1925, 58, [B], 1765 — 
1775; cf. Ley and Pfeiffer, A., 1921, i, 335). — ^The dissociation 
constants of additive compounds of amines with trinitrobenzene 
have been determined from measurements of the solubility of the 
latter in solutions of the amine in chloroform at 17*5°. The additive 
compounds of dimethylaniline and dimethyl-j^-toluidine with tri- 
nitrobenzene are very extensively dissociated, so that the intense 
colour of the solutions is remarkable. Dimethyi-o-toluidine de- 
presses the solubility of trinitrobenzene in chloroform; in this 
case, the solubility effect which reduces the concentration of the 
nitro derivative in the saturated solution and the complex form- 
ation effect (which is only very slight) are superposed. A similar 
solubility effect is observed with the dimethylxylidines in which 
at least one methyl group is contiguous to the dimethylamino 
group. The dissociation constants of the compounds of trinitro- 
benzene with dimethylaniline and dimethyl-o-toluidine have also 
been determined photometrically, the results being in fair agree- 
ment with those given by the previous method, but the procedure 
is not completely satisfactory for compounds which are so con- 
siderably di^ociated. Determinations of the dissociation constants 
are also obtained from the apparent mol. wts. of the additive 
compounds in boiling chloroform. The results agree in order of 
magnitude with those of the photometric method, but are some- 
what smaller than those of the solubility method. H. W. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria between Tungsten and Oxygen, 
and Tungsten and Water Vapour at High Temperatures- 
H. Alterthitm and F. Koree {Z, MeUrochem,^ 1925, 31, 508— 
511).— The calculations of Wohler (A., 1917, ii, 455; 1921, ii, 
633 ; 1923, ii, 471) for the equilibria between tungsten and oxygen 
and between tungsten and water vapour do not take into account 
the vaporisation of the oxides of tungsten at high temperatures. 
The heats of vaporisation of the oxides have been calculated from 
the modified Trouton's law. The disappearance of the oxide film 
from the tungsten filament in a lamp, and the appearance of the 
Tyndall effect in the gas space are used to estimate the b. p. 
The equilibrium constants are calculated from the heats of 
vaporisation by the Nemst heat theorem. They show that with 
rise of temperature the action of oxygen on tungsten decreases, 
whilst that of water vapour increases greatly. N. H. H. 

Magnetic Transformation Points in the System Ferric 
Oxide-Magnesia. H. Fobestier and G. Chaudron { Comp , 
rend.^ 1925, 181, 509 — ^511; cf. this vol., ii, 534). — ^The variation 
with temperature of the magnetic transformation point (t. p.) of 
mixtures of ferric oxide and magnesia has been studied by the 
direct method of Curie and by a differential dilatometric method. 
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When the proportion of ferric oxide is between 2% and 50%, the 
t. p. remains constant at 310°, and the compound Fe203,Mg0 exists 
in the free state. Between 50% and 56% of ferric oxide the t. p. 
rises to 400° and a solid solution of the double compound in ferric 
oxide is formed. Between 56% and 100% of ferric oxide the t. p. 
of pure ferric oxide at 675° is always observed. Magnesium ferrite 
is stable below its m. p. (1700°), Magnetic ferrites of nickel, 
calcium, and cadmium have been prepared by the general method 
of adding sodium hydroxide to a mixture of chlorides and strongly 
heating the precipitate. Nickel ferrite shows a magnetic t. p. at 
590^ and is stable at high temperatures. Cadmium and nalcium 
ferrites lose their magnetic properties irreversibly when heated at 
400° and 700°, respectively. R. A. M. 

Cheroical Equilibriunx between Lead Sulphide and its 
Roasting Products, in. R. Sohenck (2. anorg, Chem., 1926, 
148 , 351 — 368 ; cf . this voL, ii, 419).— The nine possible bivariant 
equilibria with lead sulphide in the gaseous phase are considered 
and the conditions necessary for the formation of various products 
are outlined. Some of the diagrams previously given are modified. 
[Of. R., Dec. 24th.] S. K. T. 

Equilibria in Fixsed Salts (Reactions between Alloys of 
Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals and their Chlorides). 

K. Jellikek (Z, Ekhrochem,, 1925, 31 , 642 — 545),— When fused 
chlorides are electrolysed with cathodes of molten lead, tin, anti- 
mony, and bismuth or carbon anodes, equilibria are attained between 
the salt and the cathodic alloy of its base, A number of binary 
mixtures of chlorides have been thus examined. When alkalis 
alone or alkaline earths alone are concerned, quotients such as 
(Ba)(CaCl2)/{Ca)(BaCl2) are found constant. With mixed alkalis 
and alkaline earths, however, the equilibrium constant takes the 
form (Na2)(BaCl2}/(Ba)(Na2Ci2). Hence molten alkali metals and 
alkali chlorides appear to be associated to double molecules. 

W. A. C. 

Camphor and Nitrophenols. N. N. Efremov {BnlL Acad. 
Sci. St, Pdtersbourg, 1919, 13 , 256—286; ixom Chem. Zentr., 1926, 
ii, 623 — ^524). — ^The author presents the following data for the 
eutectic points of camphor with certain compounds, the molecular 
percentage in the eutectic mixture of the compound mentioned 
being given in each case. With o-nitrophenol, 11-8° and 45-5%, 
2J=;8 ; with m-nitrophenol, 16° and 41*5% ; with nitrophenol, —2° 
and about 36%; with 2 : 4-dinitrophenol, 69*3° and 30*7%, 

6*5; with picric acid, 66*4° and 30*6%, with 2-nitro- 

re^rcinol (m. p. 84-8°), 4*63° and 39-3%, st=ahout 11*0; with 
:2:4idiiBt^ p. 142*3°), 47-2° and 29%; 2 :4:6-tri- 

mtmresorcmol, 82-6° and 25*3%, ^=16; with mtroquinol, 264° 
and ^*2% ; with 3-nitrop3u:ooatechol (m, p. 83*8°), 26*8° and 38%. 

was there any indication of the formation of a com- 
pound. i&hatohiiorographs are given for some of the systems. 

a. w, E. 
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Binary System consisting of o-Cresol and p-Cresol. A. E. 

Hill and I. Mosbachee { J . Amer, Ghent. Soc., 1925, 47, 2544 — 
2545). — ^Evidence lias been obtained of the formation of a 1 ; 1 
compound with a congruent m. p. of 7*8® existing between the 
limits of 37% and 59% of o-cresol. The eutectics of the compound 
with o-cresol and ^j-cresol, respectively, are at 0® and T57®. 

W. T. 

Ternary System Sodium Metasilicate-Calcinm Meta* 
silicate-Silica, G. W. Moeey and N. L. Bowen* (J. JSoc. Glctss 
Tech., 1925, 9, 226 — ^262).— The system Na2Si03-CaSi03-Si02 has 
been studied by heating the glasses at definite temperatures until 
in equilibrium and then quenching. From the results the ternary 
diagram and the binary diagrams NagSiOg-SiOa, Na2Si03-CaSi03, 
and Na2Si2O5~IS[a20,2Ca0,3Si02 were constructed. In addition to 
the known compounds Na2Si03, NTagSigOs, CaSiOs, and SiOg, three 
new substances were obtained, namely, (1) 2Na20,Ca0,3Si02, giving 
isometric pyritohedral crystals, refractive index (72-)=l-571, which 
decompose at 1141® to (2) Na20,2Ca0,3Si02 ; this forms crystals 
of indeterminate symmetry, showing twinning, with 91^=1*599, 
na = l*596, (3) ]Sra20,3Ca0,6Si02, orthorhombic crystals with 
1*579, 1*564, 2 F about 75°. Many mixtures within the region 

solidify at the ternary eutectic GaO 5*2%, SiOg 73*5%, and at a 
temperature of 725°. Outside the above region, the compounds 
and Na20,Ca0,Si02 have been prepared. Comparison of 
the results with publish^ surface tension and viscosity data affords 
no evidence of correlation between the equilibrium relations and 
these properties. [C^. J5., 1925, 921.] A. Couseh. 

Dehydrogenation of Methyl Alcohol and Formaldehyde 
with Copper as Catalyst. Conditions of Equilibrium in the 
System CH^O :^CO+H2. J. 0. Ghosh and J. N. Chaeeavaety 
(J. Indian Ghent. 8oc., 1925, 2, 142—149; cf. Ghosh and Mah, 
this vol., i, 116). — ^The equilibrium attained in the dehydrc^ena<aon 
of methyl alcohol in the presence of a copper catalyst between 
temperatures rangii^ from 155® to 350® has been studied by a 
static method similar to that employed by Rideal (A., 1921, i, 389). 
It is found that the yield of formaldehyde and its decomposition 
into carbon monoxide and hydrogen depend more on the nature 
of the catalyst than on the rate of flow. The observed equilibrium 
constants for the reaction CH3-0H::^:^CH20+H2 are not in agree- 
ment with the theoretical values, but for the reaction CH20^5=2^ 
CO+H2 the experimental data are satisfactorily represented by 
the ^nation logio^«-=:--11800/4*5717’+l-75 log^o 
0*3. The most probabJe value for the chemical constant of carbon 
monoxide is 2*7, J. W. B. 

Phase Rule and its Application to Problems of Lumines- 
cence and Ionisation of Gases. M. Saha (J. Indian Ghent. Soc., 
1925, 2, 49—60),' — ^A theoretical paper in which the thermal ionis- 
ation of the elements is considered from the thermodynamic point 
of view. The ionisation of calcium in a closed vessel and in an 

VOL. oxxvm. ii. 42 
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atmosphere containing an excess of electrons, as represented by 
Ca=^Ca++e, Ca+ :^Ca+++e, is discussed. Reference is made to 
the ranse within which certain metastable states may occur. 

^ J. W. B. 

Tlierinodyiiaixuc Properties of Ceilcite and Aragonite. 
H. L. J. Backstrom (J. Amer. Qhem. 8oc., 1925, 47, 2432 — 2442).— 
The heats of solution of calcite and aragonite in JV-hy^ochloric acid 
and in the same acid saturated with carbon dioxide have been 
determined. These data give the heat of transformation of aragonite 
into calcite at 298^^ Abs. as 30±20 cal./moL ; this corresponds with 
a change of 0*74 ±0*2 entropy unit per mol. The third law of 
thermodynamics gives 22*3 and 19’9 for the entropies of calcite 
and aragonite under standard conditions, respectively, the difference 
being 2*4. This value is probably inaccurate because of an error 
in the specific heat curve for calcite at low temperatures, which is not 
in agreement with the Debye equation. The difference of entropy 
derived from solubility measurements is 2*9 units, but reasons are 
given for not accepting this value. The calibration of thermo- 
couples for use in calorimetric work is discussed. W. T. 

Higher Oxides of Silver. II. AggOg. F. Jirsa {Chem, 
Listy, 1925, 19, 300 — 306). — ^The active oxygen content of silver 
dioxide may be accurately det^miined by means of the reaction 
Ag202+N2H4=2Ag+2H20+N2. The heat of formation of silver 
perchlorate, calculated from the heats of reaction of silver per- 
chlorate in aqueous solution with hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydriodio acids, is (Agy Cl, 40 aq.)= 12,622 cal. Prom the heats 
of reaction of silver monoxide and dioxide with perchloric acid the 
heat of formation of the dioxide is 2Ag202=2Ag20+02+2000 cal. 
This value agrees with that calculated from the heats of reaction 
of silver oxides with nitric acid and with hydrazine. The heat of 
formation of the dioxide from its elements is — 5440 cal., and its 
dissociation pressure at 25° is 1*37 X lO^ derived froni the STemst 
equation. The dioxide yields a continuous series of solid solutions 
with the monoxide formed by its decomposition, and its dissociation 
ceases in the presence of water as soon as the liquid is saturated with 
silver hydroxide. A. R. P. 

Decomposition of Metallic Sulphates by Heat. (Mllb.) G. 
MabohaIi (J, Ohim. phys., 1925, 22, 412—431). — ^Reactions of the 
types (i)RS04=^R0+S03, (u)3MnS04:^]3fri304^2S034'S02,and 
(iii) 2Ag2S04=?:^=:2Ag2+2S03+02, followed hy 2^03^2802+02, 
have b^n studied with reference to the conditions under which the 
systems become univariant. Using the equation of Bodenstein 
and Pohl (of. A., 1905, ii, 581} to find Kc, expressions are 
derived in each case for calculating the partial pressures of the 
dioxide, and oxygen from the measured total 
pressm^. The sulphates were heated in a platinuih-wire-wound 
furhae# in a vacuum and the equilibrium pressures measured. 

the sulphates of silver, manganese, nickel, 
cofea:lt,ibadiQEntim, beryffium, and magnesium at temperatures around 
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1000°, showing that conditions for a univariaut equilibrium are 
obtained. L. S. T. 

Apparent Molecular Heat and Viscosity of Solutions of 
Naphthalene in Organic Solvents. N. db Kolossovsky (Bull 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1925, 34, 221 — 231). — ^The method suggested for 
the derivation of the apparent molecular heat of dissolved substances 
(cf. this voL, ii, 879) has been applied to the determination of the 
apparent molecular heat of naphthalene in benzene, toluene, 
chloroform, and carbon tetrachloride solutions. Using the author’s 
formula, the values obtained for various solvents from the data of 
Forch (A., 1903, ii, 632) all approximate closely to 44 cal., whence it 
follows that the work necessary to overcome the viscosity is equal 
in all solvents. Since the value calculated for the real molecular 
heat is 39 cab, this work is equivalent to 5 cal. Measurements of 
the viscosity of the pure solvents and of the naphthalene solutions 
give for the work necessary to overcome the viscosity of the solu- 
tions per degree rise in temperature a mean value of 3 cal. (the 
extreme values being 0 and 6), in good agreement with that derived 
above. J. W. B. 

Conductivity of Uni-univalent Salts in Methyl Alcohol. J. E . 
Feazbr and H. B. Haetlby {Froc. Boy. Soc,, 1925, A, 109, 351 — 
368). — The electrical conductivity between A'/10,000 and NI500 of 
fifteen uni-univalent salts in methyl alcohol has been measured. 
Kohlrausch’s law of the independent mobility of ions has been 
found applicable. The empirical relation of Kohlrausch Aq— A e= 
k^/c ( Ao and A<, are the equivalent conductivities at infinite fflution 
and at concentration o) also holds. In these respects, the results are in 
agreement with Debye’s theory of conductivity, but some difficulties 
arise. If A^ is plotted against y c, the slope of the straight-line graph 
obtained varies for different salts of which the ions have approx- 
imately the same mobilities. This is not anticipated by the theory. 

S. B. 

Calculation of the Eq[uivalent Conductivity of Strong 
Electrolytes at Infinite Dilution. I. Aqueous Solutions. 
A. Fergusok and I. Vooel {Phil, Mag,, 1925, [vi], 50, 971—986).— 
As a preliminary to a discussion of Storch’s dilution formula 
(A., 1896, ii, 288), the values of Aq, the equivalent conductivity 
at zero concentration, have been recalculated for a series 
of thirty-seven electrolytes. For this |>urpose, the equation 
A:==A0— J50» has been used. A simple and direct method of deter- 
mining the most probable values of the constants Aq, B, and n, from 
the experimental data, is described. For all the electrolytes con- 
sidered, the available data are shown to lead to consistent values of 
Aq over ranges of concentration C &om 10“^ to 10’^ g.-equiv. /litre. 
A further test of coiisistency by applying KohLrausch’s law of the 
independent migration of the ions gives better agreement using the 
present values than using Kohlrausch’s o’^ra values for A^. Certain 
regularities are observed in the variation of B and n for elements 
belonging to the same group of the periodic table. A. B. M. 

42—2 
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Measurement of Single-phase Boundary Potentials. E. 

Baur (Z. Elektrochem.y ll25, 31, 514 — 517),^ — Cells of the type 
calomel electrodelKCl (1) in waterlKCl (2) in amyl alcohol|CaCl 2 
(3) in amyl alcohollOaC^ (4) in waterlcalomel electrode have been 
measured. The potential between (1) and (2) may be neglected, 
whilst that between (2) and (3) may be eliminated by a bridge of 
0-1^-hydrochloric acid in amyl alcohol. The EM.F. measured 
is thus due to the phase boundary potential between (3) and (4). 

N. H. H. 

Potential of Fluorine from Measurements of the Decom- 
position Voltages of Frxsed Fluorides. B, NEUMAiTN and H. 
Richter (Z. Elektrochem,, 1926, 31, 481 — 488). — ^From measure- 
ments of the decomposition voltages of the fused fluorides of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, calcium, strontium, barium, magnesium, 
and beryllium, the value 1*923±0*01 volt at 18° has been obtained 
for the potential of fluorine. This has been used to obtain a new 
value for the potential of aluminium by measuring the decomposition 
voltage of aluminium fluoride. The result, 0*829 volt at 18°, when 
combined with those given by other methods furnishes the mean 
value 0*844±0*015 volt. The jwtential difference between hydrogen 
and fluorine has also been obtained directly from the decomposition 
voltage of fused acid potassium fluoride, the result being 1*928 volts 
at 18°. The heats of formation of the fluorides investigated have 
been calculated from the above measurements and show in many 
cases good agreement with calorimetric determinations. 

N. H. H. 

Saturated Standard Cells witli Small Temperature Co- 
efflcients. W. 0. Vosburoh (J. Arner. Chem. Soc,, 1925, 47, 
2531 — ^2539). — By substituting for the cadmium amalgam electrode 
of the normal Weston cell a cadmium-tin amalgam electrode the 
E,M.F, is increased to 1*01901 volts at 25° and the temperature co- 
efficient is reduced to about two-fifths that of the normal Weston cell. 
The new cell was found to be as nearly constant over short periods 
of time as the Weston cell. The replacement of tin by lead is not 
satisfactory, the temperature coefficient being increased, whilst 
the presence of lead increases the tendency of cadmium to react 
with the hydrogen ion of the electrolyte. For the cadmium-lead 
amalgam the E.JM[^F. is 1*01918 volts at 25°. When a cadmium- 
bismuth amalgam is substituted for the cadmium amalgam the 
Jf.JH’.F. is 1-01976 volts at 25° with a positive temperature coefficient 
^ual to the negative temperature coefficient of the cadmium-tin 
amalgam electrode. The presence of copper does not appreciably 
alter the EM.F. or the temperature coefficient of the Weston cell 

W. T. 

Oaidaticmh-I^ VUI. Methylene-blue. W. M. 

CSiAm, B. Oesek, and H. B. Gibbs Pub. Health Bepts. 

40, 1131^1^1 ; cf. this voL, i, 25).— Methylene- white 
ectofeiW to li^t ; the rate of oxidation by air varies 

as the of tImhyikoxyHon concentrat Buffer sdlutions 
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containing citrates are described, and oxidation-reduction potentials 
are measured at different pa values. Methylene-blue is a very 
strong base, whilst Lauth’s violet has a basic dissociation constant 
of 1-9 X 10''®. The basic dissociation constants of the two amino 
groups are : for methylene- white, 1*4 x 10”®; ^^2=6*3 X 10”^® ; 

for leuco-Lauth’s- violet, X 10"® ; ^^2=4*5 x 10'^®. The 

characteristic potentials at ps.0 are 0*532 volt for methylene-blue 
and 0*563 volt for Lauth’s violet. The corresponding free energies 
of hydrogenation are calculated and an equation is given for its 
dependence on Chemical .Arstbacts. 

Streams of Gas Bubbles Directed by Electrol 3 rsis. A. 
CoEHN {Z. Elektrochem-i 1925, 31, 552 — 554). — ^When a very small 
platinum point electrode in the tip of a finely-drawn-out glass tube 
is made the anode in 0*005iV-sulphuric acid at a high P.D. of approx- 
imately 300 volts, the disengaged bubbles are found to rush back- 
wards over the electrode. The same occurs under similar conditions 
at the anode in 0*005JV’-potassium hydroxide solution. The explan- 
ation is offered that in the very steep potential gradient a high 
velocity is imparted to the ions, which then carry a stream of liquid 
and of gas bubbles with them. W. A. C. 

Passivity of Nickel. P. Eisenkolb (Z. Elehtrockem., 1925, 
31, 503 — 507). — The potential at which nickel changes from the 
active to the passive state is about the same (in most cases 0*3 — 
0*4 volt, referred to the normal hydrogen electrode) with the oxy- 
acids, sulphuric, nitric, perchloric, phosphoric, acetic, oxalic, citric, 
and tartaric, and with hydrofluosilicic acid, and is little affected by 
the acid concentration. With hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydriodic acids, mtich higher values are given, which vary with 
Mution, whilst in the most dilute solutions (O-Ol^W* and beyond 
with hydrochloric acid) the passivity ceases. With'^ hydrofluoric 
acid the potential shows a maximum (1*38 volts) with a 0*liV^-solu- 
tion. The addition of potassium sulphate to sulphufio acid lowers 
the potential given in the latter alone, whilst addition of hydro- 
chloric acid has the opposite effect. Mixtures of hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chloride give higher potentials than the former 
alone. In O'lA^-sulphuric acid rotation of the electrodes is without 
effect, but in hydrochlorio acid the potential is increased with 
increasing speed of rotation and finally the passivity disappears. 
The theory that there is a difference in the valency of the active 
and passive states of a metal passing into solution is found to be 
without support in the case of iron and nickel. N. H. H. 

Electrolytic Oxidation of Double Cyanides of Quadri- 
valent Molybdenum. 0. Collbnbebg and B. Andersen 
(Z, EUHrochem*^ 1925, 31, 558 — 565). — ^In connexion with the 
preparation of double cyanides of quinquevalent molybdenum, it 
is found that the electrolytic oxidation of tetrapotassium molyb- 
denum octaoyanide (0*06 moL /litre) proceeds smoothly and com- 
pletely at platinum anodes in 0*2i^-sulphuric acid solution, pre- 
ferably at a temperature of 45® and a current density of 0*0056 
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amp./dm.^ In alkaline solutions, the oxidation can only be earned 
to the extent of 72%. Neutral solutions are unsatisfactory, since 
complex decompositions set in. W. A. 0. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Tungstic Acid in Presence of 
Oxalic Acid. 0. Collenbeeg and K. Wilson (Z. Elektrochem., 
1925, 31, 555—558), — ^Electrolysis of solutions containing 11*2 g. 
of potassium tungstate and 16 g. of oxalic acid in 100 c.c. at a 
current density of 0-01 — 0*03 amp./dm.^ and a temperature of not 
less than 70"^ TV'ith lead or tin cathodes leads to a complete reduction 
of tungsten to the quinquevalent stage and no further. The 
method is well adapted to the preparation of quinquevalent tungsten 
compounds. W. A. C. 

Electrodeposition of Silver-Cadmium Alloys. A. H. W. 
Aten and M. F. van Putten {Bee. trav. chim., 1925, 44, 861—865).— 
Electrolysis of a solution containing potassium cyanide, potassium 
silver cyanide, and potassium cadmium cyanide with current densi- 
ties up to 0*8 amp./dm.2 gives a deposit of silver containing not 
more than 2 % of cadmium. With a current density of 1*2 amp. /dm.® 
and an atonodc ratio of 2 : 1 of cadmium to silver in solution there 
is obtained a yellow deposit containing 25% of cadmium. The 
variation with composition of the E.M.F. between cadmium-silver 
alloys and solutions containing the above-mentioned salts in various 
proportions, has been determined and an expression deduced for 
the potential difference between silver and cadmium metals in con- 
tact with them. 6. M. B. 

Electrochemical ReductLoxx of Solid Electrodes. K. Pisoh- 
BBcas: {Z. anorg. Chem.^ 1925, 148, 97 — 129). — A. coulometer is 
described capable of reading to 10”® coulomb, ihe volume of hydro- 
gen evolved* by the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid being 
measured in a capillary tube. Prom electrodes of platinum, 
mercury, and lead, theoretical volumes of hydrogen were obtained, 
but when a platinum cathode was covered with a reducible powder, 
the evolution of hydrogen was reduced by an amount which was 
a measure of the efficiency of the reduction process. With stannic 
oxide, copper p 3 ?Tites, and galena, the efficiency diminished with 
increasing current density ; with copper sulphide and copper oxide 
no hydrogen was evolved ; in the latter case a difficultly reducible 
electrolyte, e.p., potassium nitrate, could also be reduced. The 
current was varied from 0*003 to 0*05 amp. with a circular electrode 
of 1 ^5 cm. diameter. The reduction was also studied of solid 
electrodes of stibnite, iron pyrites, copper pyrites, galena, and 
cassiterite, crystals of each mineral being so mounted that one 
face only was exposed to the electrolyte. The following relation 
holds : i,.=A log (1 +jB . J), where I is the total current, that 
used in r^uction, and A and B are constants. In a third series 
ci exi^riments, silver electrodes covered with a layer of an insoluble 
sHv^ salt w^^^ reduo^ Above a certain minimum value, the 

and the initial portion of the 
curve may be contSnued backwards by reversing the (Section of 
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the current. The break corresponds with a change from metallic 
to electrolytic conduction by the salt layer, and occurs, not at zero 
current, but at a cathodic polarisation of the order of 0*01 volt. 

A. G. 

Some Electrode Phenomena in Electrolysis. J. A. 
Cbowther and R. J. Stephenson (PM. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50 , 
1066 — 1079 ; cf . ibid., 50 , 86). — ^The phenomena occurring when an 
increasing potential difference is applied to an electrolytic cell, 
one of the electrodes of which is of comparatively small area, have 
been further investigated. The small electrode consisted of a 
platinum disc or wire of about 0*5 cm.^ area. Evidence is adduced 
to show that a contact or transfer resistance exists between the 
electrolyte and electrode. This resistance is inversely proportional 
to the external pressure on the cell. Prom this it is inferred that 
the transfer resistance is attributable to a thin gas film. When the 
current density exceeds a certain critical value, the resistance at 
the electrode is very largely increased. For solutions of sulphuric 
acid of varying concentration the critical voltage increases and the 
critical current diminishes with increasing specific resistance. The 
critical current diminishes with diminishing external pressure. 
The extra resistance of the cell when in the highly resistant state 
is confined to a layer which does not extend more than 0*02 mm. 
from the electrode. The suggestion is made that it is due to the 
liquid being thrown into the spheroidal state by the heat generated 
in the transfer resistance owing to the passage of the current 
through it. A. B. M. 

Application of Quanta in the Theory of Chemical Reactivity. 
S. C. Roy {Z. Physik, 1925, 34, 499—509). — ^In spite of the severe 
criticism to which the radiation theory of chemical reactivity has 
been subjected, its value remains great in the absence of any other 
valid hypothesis. The velocity of the change AB — > A +15 is deter- 
mined by the number of colhsions oi AB with light quanta, and 
the reverse process by the number of collisions between A and J5. 
Prom considerations of the effective diameter of quanta and atoms 
an expression is obtained for the velocity constants of the two 
reactions and is extended to include molecules previously activated. 
Ionisation of a gas is regarded as the simplest type of chemical 
change; thermal ionisation of gases and thermionic emission of 
hot bodies are treated as special cases of heat reactions. E. B. L. 

Critical Increment of Chemical Reactions. W. E. Garner 
(Phil. Mag., 1925, [vi], 50 , 1031—1033). — ^Polemical, in reply to 
Hinshelwood (this vol., ii, 874). A. B. M. 

Energy Distribution Law Appropriate to the Theory of 
Chemi^ Reaction V^ocity. 0. N. Hjnshelwoob and C. W. 
Thornton (PM. Ma^., 1925, [vi], 50 , 1135—1139). — ^The fraction 
of the total number of molecules possessing the necessary energy 
of activation to react is usually written where E is the 

, critical energy. This is not rigidly true for afi forms of energy, 
and the possibility of determining which form of molecular energy 
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is r^ponsible for activation, or of distinguishing between cases m 
which one or other form of energy preponderates, is discussed. 
An examination of the data for three bimolecular reactions (cf. 
A., 1924, ii, 749) from this point of view, however, shows that the 
variations which would be observed fall within the experimental 


Thermal Decomposition of Ozone. E. 0. Gbu’Fith and A. 
McKbown (J. CUm. Soc., 1925, 127, 2086— 2096).— The thermal 
decomposition of ozone in glass tubes at 100° follows approxim- 
ately a bimolecular course although the velocity coefficients 
increase slightly with time. For ozonised oxygen mixtures, at 
pressures between 300 mm. and 1000 mm., the bimolecular co- 
efficient k (expressed in the units litres/moles-minutes) is given 
by the expression 11,500/(300+F), where P is the gas pressure 
in millimetres of mercury. The velocity of decomposition is 
accelerated by the addition of argon, nitrogen, carbon dioride, 
and helium, the “ cataljrtic ” efficiency being in the order given. 
The magnitude of the velocity coefficient varies from tube to tube 
and is retarded slightly by coating the walls with sulphuric acid. 
The reaction is therefore regarded as partly homogeneous and 
partly heterogeneous. A mechanism is suggested explaining the 
retardation of the reaction by added oxygen and its acceleration 
by in^ gases. B. E. W. 

Keeping Properties of Standai^ Sodium Thiosulphate 
Solution. B. CoLLABD, jun. {Ann. GMm. andyt., 1925, [ii], 7, 
291- — 292).— A 0‘lJ?'-solution of sodium thiosulphate remained 
practically unchanged in strength (24*76 as against 24*80 g. per 
htre) after 34 yrs. D. G. H. 

Keeping Properties of Tincture of Iodine. E. Collabd, jun. 
{Ann. CMm. analyt., 1925, [u],7, 292— 293).— Tincture of iodine keeps 
well, and a sample stored in an ordinary ground glass-stoppered 
flask for 3 yrs. only showed a very slight loss of alcohol and a 
formation of hydriodio acid less than that allowed in the French 
Codex. [Cf. jB., 1925, 989.] B. G. H. 

Periodic Crystallisation of Pure Substances. E. S. Hbdgxs 
and J. E. Myhes (/. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 2432— 2434).— The 
periodic crystallisation of thin films of solutions of chrome alum 
and of barium nitrate has been observed on a microscope slide. 
With chrome alum, crystallisation proceeds at first at a fairly 
rapid rate with the formation of a large number of small particles, 
and then at a slower rate with the formation of a smaller number 
of larger particles, the two speeds thereafter alternating ; the bands 
ttais consist of alternate zones of small and large spherulites* 
Pedodimty is only observed when the metastable, spherulitic fcmn 
seems probable that periodic phenomena are a 
g^eral i&ara<?teristm systems. When, benzoic 

is a mixtare of equ^ vdum^ of sulphtqic 

add and dlisd I cm. apart can be obtained. 
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These consist of layers of closely-packed crystals separated by 
spaces containing mostly solution witli sufficient crystals to give 
rigidity to the whole. A. G. 

Temper-colours of Iron-Carbon Alloys and of the Mixed 
Crystals Fe-Ni, Fe-V, Fe-Al. G. Tammann and G. Siebel 
(Z, aTiorg, Chem,^ 1925, 148, 297 — 312). — ^The rates of change 
with time of the temper-colours of primary cementite, pearlite, 
pearlitic cementite, and troostite, in their relation to temperature, and 
of nickel-, vanadium-, and aluminium-iron alloys in their relation 
to temperature and composition have been investigated. On plot- 
ting the thickness of the equivalent air films {[ig.) against the 
logarithm of the time, the resulting isotherms are in general linear 
or consist of two intersecting lines, indicating the validity of the 
equation t—a . where t represents time, y the thickness of 

the film of oxide, a a constant, and b a coefficient (Schwachungs- 
koeffilzient), correcting for the decreased availability of oxygen; 
b decreases with increasing temperature according to the equation 
log fty—log b(p^—c{T—TQ) log e, c being a constant. The behaviour 
of nickel alloys is complicated. The discontinuous nature of the 
alteration in the b values and in the thickness of the temper-film 
with increasing nickel content is, however, to be ei^lained when 
the changes in the nature of the alloys consequent on the passage 
of the iron into a- and y- and the nickel into a- and ^-modifications 
are considered. The discontinuity in the case of vanadium alloys 
is likewise connected with the a — change of iron. Addition of 
aluminium results in a markedly reduced rate of oxidation. 

J. S. C. 

Mechanism of Reduction. IV. H. J. Feins {Bee, trav, cMm., 
1925, 44, 876 — 888; cf. A., 1923, ii, 839). — ^A study of the action 
of nitrobenzene in acetic acid solution on lead gives results closely 
resembling those obtained with zinc, and the same formula is 
applicable to both. Up to a critical concentration of nitrobenzene 
the velocity of solution is directly proportional to the concen- 
tration of nitrobenzene, and this velocity, expressed in molecules 
per unit of surface, is the same for zinc as for lead. This fact and 
the low temperature coefficient found show that the velocity is a 
velocity of diffusion. 

As in the case of zinc, the variation of the reaction velocity at 
concentrations of nitrobenzene above the critical value is attributed 
to the adsorption of molecules of lead acetate on the surface of the 
metal, and it is shown that the average life of a molecule of zinc 
acetate on the surface of zinc is four times that of a molecule of 
lead acetate on lead. 

Addition of water causes first a diminution and then an increase 
of velocity of the reaction, and possible explanations of these 
effects are discussed. * G. M. B. 

Comparison of the Theory of Explosion Waves with Recent 
Experiments. B. Jougijet {Gomp, rerid,, 1925, 181, 546 — ^548). 
-r-lkffitte (Thesis, Paris, 1925) has recently been able to produ# 

42 * ■ 
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spherical combustion waves having the velocity of plane explosion 
waves. This is apparently in contradiction with the author’s 
theory Mechanique des Explosifs,” Coin, Paris, 1917, 364). 
The theory was only a first approximation and it is re-discussed in 
the light of Laffitte’s work. R. A. M. 

Pressures Developed in Closed Vessels by the Combustion 
of Explosives. E, Bxjrlot (Mint. Potidres, 1924, 21, 403 — 410). — 
A comparison is made between the values obtained for the pres- 
sures developed by the combustion of explosives in closed vessels, 
measured (i) by the acceleration of a freely-moving piston, and 
(ii) by the deformation of crushers.” The Mgher results are given 
by (i), from which it is concluded that the frictional forces tending 
to dimmish the acceleration of the piston are negligible, and that 
the pressures measured in this way correspond satisfactorily with 
those actually developed in the bomb. N. H. H, 

Experimental Determination of the Force and Co-volume of 
Explosives. E. Btjrlot {Mem, Potdres, 1924, 21, 411 — 490 ; 
cf. this voL, ii, 558),— The values of the force, /, and the co- volume, 
a, obtained from the equation p/A=ap+/ do not agree with those 
obtained from the two equations /=PoFo^/2'73, and a=a'+ Fq/IGOO. 
The reason is held to lie in the difficulty of interpreting the deter- 
minations of the pressure (p), the specific volume (Fq), and the 
temperature of combustion (T), The two methods of determining 
/ ^d a, namely, (i) measurement of the pressures developed in the 
bomb, and (ii) analysis of the gases and solid residues formed, 
are critically examined and compared. For this the data obtained 
from numerous experiments of the author are utilised. It is con- 
cluded that, practically, a may be calculated by means of the 
expression a=a'+Fo/1000, and that as regards / an agreement 
between the calculation based on the pressures measured by a 
freely -moving piston, corrected for cooling, and that based on the 
laws of the specific heats of gases at high temperatures and pressures 
depends on a readjustment of these laws. N. H. H. 

Nature of the Constant of Mass Action. R. D. Kleeman 
(Physical Sev., 1924, [ii], 23, 307—308). — ^Van’t Hoff’s assumption 
that the molecules formed in the reacting chamber in his process 
can be removed so rapidly that no dissociation takes place is 
inadmissible unless the process is carried out infinitely slowly, 
when the constant of mass action is a function, not only of the 
temperature, but also of the volume of the mixture and the masses 
of the constituents. The existence of catalytic action by contact 
can be deduced. A. A. E. 

Xidws oi Unimolecular Beactions (Fermentations ; Cata- 
lytic Reactions). L. Ambard {J. Ohim, phys,^ 1925, 22, 402—412). 
—A general theory of catalytic action, more comprehensive than 
the t^ is developed from experiments on catalysis 

by iTO|lc|ytic;e^^ XJnivsdent anions Imk, by adsorption, the 
en 2 ynie in this case starch 

When the^^c^ starch and enzyme 
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are constant, and that of the anion, from sodium chloride, varies, 9 , 
the amount of substance transformed in unit time, is proportional 
to the concentration of sodium chloride (when this is small), then 
increases less rapidly, and finally decreases. The maximum values 
of 9 differ with the various chlorides, bromides, and iodides studied. 
In the absence of an electrolyte, no fermentation occurs and 9 thus 
expresses the proportion of the enzyme activated by the anion. 
Imrther, with fixed concentration of the substrate, 9 is proportional 
to the concentration of the enzyme only when the concentration 
of the univalent anion is constant. 9 is proportional to the con- 
centration of the substrate between concentrations of glycogen 
from 5% to 10%. Outside these limits, the law of mass action fails, 
and other factors, besides the number of collisions (the only factor 
embraced by the kinetic theory), and the concentration of catalyst 
and anions, intervene. These are ( 1 ) the number of collisions 
between catalyst and substance which can be utilised, and ( 2 ) 
adsorption of the enzyme, which is a function of the concentration 
of substance to be tranrformed when concentrations of enzyme 
and anions are constant. The hydrolysis of sucrose is also 
discussed. L. S. T. 

Oxidation in Sea Water. H. W. Harvey (J. Marine Biol, 
Assoc.^ 1925, 13, 953 — 969). — “Deep water” from the English 
Channel contains a catalyst which increases the rate of oxidation 
of easily oxidisable substances such as pyrogallol and quinol. The 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is also catalysed by deep 
water. Both effects are inhibited by cyanide and by glycine. It 
is suggested that the catalysts are organic compounds of iron and 
that the inactivity of surface water is due to the presence of 
oxidisable organic matter. When these substances are oxidised by 
hydrogen peroxide the surface water becomes more active. P. E. 

Secondary iCinetic Salt Efiect in the Case of Hydroxyl Ion 
Catalysis. J. N. Br^iststed and C. V. Kikg (J. Armr, Cheni. Soc., 
1925, 47, 2523 — 2531). — ^The decomposition of nitrosotriaceton- 
amine catalysed by hydroxyl ions shows a negative primary salt 
effect (cf. A., 1924, ii, 331, 745). In piperidine-piperidinium ion 
and phosphate buffers the reaction shows a considerable secondary 
salt effect, positive in the first, and negative in the second case. 
An apparatus for determining the velocity of a reaction accom- 
panied by the evolution of a gas is described, W. T. 

Mechanism of Oxidation Processes. IX. H. Wieland 
(AnmfeT^, 1925, 445, 181—201; cf. A., 1924, i, 1172).— I. [With 
H. HAirssMAi^]i!r,p-Mode of Action of Catalase. — -Whilst hydrogen 
peroxide is to be expected as a primary product in biological 
oxidation processes brought about by catalases, its presence in the 
living cell could not be demonstrated by experiments in which the 
enzyme was rendered suddenly inactive by treatment with 4 j^-su 1- 
phuric acid, or hydrocyanic acid, or by cooling in liquid air, the iast*t 
named procedure being applied both to freshly-gathered leav^ 

42*— 2 
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and to a newly-killed 14-days-old dog (cf. Maoleod and Gordon, A., 
1922, i, 1095 ; 1923, i, 125 ; J. Path. Bact., 1925, 28, 155). Whilst 
the dilute acid extract of fresh leaves gives with titanium-^sulphnric 
acid reagent the same coloration as hydrogen peroxide, this is 
derived from an unidentified substance which is not a peroxide. 
The following experiments on the deactivation of catalase were 
carried out with liver catalase prepared according to the method of 
Batelli and Stern {Ergeb. d. Physiol., 1910, 10, 544), except that 
filtration of the extract was replaced by centrifuging and decant- 
ation (cf. Morgulis, ibid., 1924, 23, 320). The standard for com- 
parison was a clear solution obtained by extracting 0*004 g. of the 
crude enzyme with cold water and diluting to 100 c.c., 1 c.c. of 
which solution was further diluted to 100 c.c. ; this volume, then con- 
taining 0*0188 mg. of dissolved material, was used to catalyse the 
decomposition of 5 c.c. of neutral 0*likf-hydrogen peroxide solution 
at O'^, the unimolecular reaction (cf. Senter, A., 1903, ii, 661 ; 1905, 
ii, 377 ; 1911, ii, 995; Waentig and Steche, A., 1911, i, 759; 1912, 
ii, 839) being followed by titration at intervals with 0*(K)5.W-potass- 
ium permanganate in presence of 2jf7-sulphuric acid. The addition 
of 2 c.c. of O-OOliV-hydrocyanic acid reduces the activity of the 
catalase to one-sixth of its original value. Aeration of the de- 
activated solution, either in a vacuum through a capillary tube or 
at the ordinary pressure, resulted in a stiU further decrease in 
activity of the enzyme, and the fresh catalyst was deactivated by 
drawing air, hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide through the 
solution (cf; Waentig and Steche, A., 1912, ii, 839 ; 1914, i, 605 ; 
Mchaelis and Pechstein, A., 1913, i, 1008), by keeping the solution 
in a water-pump vacuum, or by mechanical agitation (cf. Abder- 
halden and Guggenheim, A., 1908, i, 237). Catalase deactivated by 
vacuum is not reactivated on subsequent aeration. Deactivation 
by inert gases and by agitation is ascribed to reduction of active 
surface by coagulation, whilst under reduced pressure the skin of 
gas (air) previously surrounding each particle is removed. The 
observedly great activity and sensitiveness of the catalase examined 
is ascribed to its freedom from protective colloids. Deactivation 
is also effected by increased pressure (of supernatant gas), but is 
reversible up to an excess pressure of 600 mm. of mercury, and is 
ascribed to the blocking of the active surface by reversible adsorp- 
tion. Reactivation is considerably accelerated by diluting the 
pressure-deactivated solution with gas-free water, which allows the 
adsoiption equilibrium to be established in one phase. A similar 
reactivation of catalase deactivated by hydrocyanic acid can be 
effected by dilution, indicating that this poisoning is also due to 
adsorption. Methylcarbylamine behaves similarly to hydrocyanic 
amd, its deactivating effect being of about the same order. De- 
aciayation by carbon monoxide is of about the same order as that 
of indifferent gases (cf, Senter, A., 1905, ii, 377). A similar series 
of experiments on, the deactivation of colloidal ferric hydroxide 
bj hydrx^y^c acid indicated that this also is purely an adsorption 
phenbnieiKih^ coiatrary to Warburg’s view that the poisoning 

of enzymes % h 3 ?dr()cyani^^ acid is due iS labile complexes formed 
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between the poison and the iron present in the surface of colloidal 
enzyme particles. 

II. [With H. Lovenskiold.] — ^Mode of Reaction of Hydrogen 
Peroxide. — Oxidation of ap-dihydroxybutyric acid (cf. Riiber, 
A., 1908, i, 639) in neutral (ammonium salt) aqueous alcoholic 
solution with hydrogen peroxide affords acetaldehyde, whilst 
crotonic acid yields ap-dihydroxybutyric acid (silver salt, white 
flocks) when treated with aqueous hy(&ogen peroxide at 40®. The 
latter oxidation indicates the jSssion of the hydrogen peroxide 
into two hydroxyl groups, which become attached directly to the 
unsaturated carbon atoms. F. G. W. 

Poljqnerisation of Acetylene under the Action'of a-Particles. 
W. Mxjnd and W. Koch (Bull. Soc, Chim. Belg.^ 1925, 34, 241 — 
255 ). — "ihe polymerisation of acetylene to a solid polymeride under 
the influence of radium emanation previously observed (cf. this 
voL, i, 625) has been studied quantitatively. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and the experimental procedure is given, 
whereby the velocity of polymerisation of acetylene containing 
approximately 5x10"®% of radium emanation at 0° and 700 mm. 
is measured. Allowing for the effect of the radium-A and radium-O 
in equilibrium with the emanation and for the absorption by the 
walls of the containing globe, it was found that each a-particle 
emitted by the emanation, and having a range of 3-94 cm. in air 
at 0® and 760 mm., caused a disappearance of 4-38x10® mols. 
of acetylene, and produced in the gas 2-13 X 10® ions. Most of the 
molecules disappearing from the gaseous phase are assumed to 
become polymerised, but some may be absorbed by the polymeride, 
which is known to absorb considerable quantities of oxygen. 

J. W. B. 

Catalytic Transference of Hydrogen as the Basis of the 
Chemistry of Decomposition Processes. A. J. Kluyvbr and 
H. J. L. Donker (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 
605 — 618). — On the assumption that the breaking down of sugar 
by fermentation is the result of a number of coupled dehydro- 
genation and hydrogenation reactions, along with intramolecular 
changes and condensation reactions (cf. this vol., i, 1215), the pro- 
bable mechanism of these reactions is discussed. Activation of 
the hydrogen atoms in the substrate is brought about by the 
.ajffinity of the protoplasm for hydrogen, which mus loses part of 
its affinity for the substrate residue. The latter becomes to a certain 
extent unsaturated, and a rearrangement takps place consisting in 
a transference of hydrogen from one part of the molecule to another, 
succeeded by a splitting up into acids and aldehydes of small 
mol. wt., and, in some cases, by partial reoondensation of the 
products. There is an optimum degree of affinity, since if the 
latter is too small there will be no activation of hydrogen, if too 
great the hydrogen will be bound by the protoplasm. The affinity 
of the protoplasm for oxygen may also give rise to hydrogen 
activation, owing to the action on the hydroxyl group. Not only 
the fermentation of sugars, but all the chemical reactions brought 
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about by aerobic respiratory processes and anaerobic fermentation 
processes, appear capable of explanation by the catalytic trans- 
ference of hydrogen under the influence of the protoplasm^ of the 
organisms. The difference between aerobic and anaerobic pro- 
cesses, therefore, is apparently not fundamental, but one of degree 
only. It is not necessary to ascribe the intermediate steps in any 
complete fermentation process to the agency of separate enzymes, 
but simply to manifestations of a definite degree of affinity of the 
protoplasm for the hydrogen of the various intermediate products. 
The afi&nity for hydrogen of the protoplasm of a given organism 
must vary to a certain extent with the hydrogendon concentration 
of the protoplasm. M. S. B. 

Aluminium Oxide as a Condensing Agent and the R61e of 
Carriers in Catalysis. K. W. RosENMiJisrD and A. JoIthb. — 
(See i, 1403.) 

Catalysis by Alumina of the Reaction between Ethyl Alcohol 
and Ammonia. 6. W. Dorrell (J, Chem. Soo,, 1925, 127, 
2399—2407). — ^Ammonia and ethyl alcohol vapour in known con- 
centrations were carried by a stream of nitrogen over alumina. 
The effects of varying the temperature of the reaction, the speed 
of the gases, and the ratio of alcohol to ammonia on the proportion 
of ammonia aminated were observed. The optimum temperature is 
about 300®. The amination of ammonia is small when the reacting 
gases travel slowly, but increases as the time of contact decreases. 
This fact is traced to the decomposition of ethylamine into ethylene 
and ammonia when passed slowly over alumina. The amination 
of ammonia per mol. of alcohol decreases in the presence of excess 
of alcohol probably on account of the formation of secondary and 
tertiary amines. Ammonia is readily absorbed by alumina at 344®, 
but no decomposition into its elements could be detected. 

B.E.W. 

Oxidation of Dihydroxyacetone and Glyceraldehyde in 
Phosphate Solutions and Acceleration of Oxidation by 
Heavy Metals. P. Wind (Biochem, 2^., 1925, 159, 58 — 67). — 
The rate of oxidation of dihydroxyacetone and glyceraldehyde by 
molecular oxygen in the presence of phosphate is 26—27 times 
that of la&yulose (of. Meyerhof and Matsuoka, A., 1^24, i, 1046). 
The oxidation of fevulose is accelerated by cupric and ferrous salts, 
is inhibited by potassium pyrophosphate and cyanide in the presence 
of cupric salts, but is accelerated by potassium pyrophosphate in 
the presence of ferroi^ salts. The oxidation of dihydroxyacetone 
i^ accelerated by 0*001 A'-copper (126%), ferrous iron (61%), 
, manganese (63%), and is inhibited by 0*001A'-potassium cyanide 
(40%)^. E. C. S, 

Ckttnpc^tion of Reduced Nickel as a Catalyst. B. Etjbota 
and K. IToshieAlWA {8cL Papers Irist, Phys. Chem, Res. Tokyo, 
1925, 3, 223— 232).” — Reduced nickel used as a catalyst contains 
num^sTous im#able hydrides which may coexist. They may be 
classifiei ihto capable of effecting hydro- 

genation of the aromaiie nncletis, (b) hydrides reducing ethylenic 
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compounds, (c) hydrides capable of reducing groups such as the 
nitro group. When benzene containing thiophen is passed over 
the catalyst a limiting amount of nickel sulphide is formed and 
no further hydrogenation of the nucleus occurs. The percentage 
of nickel thus converted is a measure of the percentage capable of 
affecting the aromatic nucleus. The catalyst retains its activity 
towards ethylene compounds. Ethyl sulphide is now passed over 
and an additional amount of nickel sulphide is formed, reaching 
a limit when hydrogenation (b) ceases. Hydrogen sulphide is 
now passed over and the final percentage of nickel existing as 
sulphide is a measure of the percentage entering into the reduction 
of nitrobenzene. If nitrobenzene is reduced at 180° with a catalyst 
poisoned by thiophen, a theoretical yield of aniline is obtained, 
whereas only 38% is obtained from the unpoisoned catalyst. 

A table shows the percentages of nickel reduced at various 
temperatures effective in the three classes of reactions, and hydrides 
the presence of which would account for the percentage of nickel 
effective in the reduction of nitrobenzene. B. A. M. 

Catalytic Formation of Methane from Carbon Monoxide 
and Hydrogen. I. K. M. Chakeavaety and J. 0. Ghosh (J. 
Indian Ghem. Soc,, 1925, 2 , 150 — 156). — ^A sugar charcoal-nickel 
(73 : 27) catalyst for the reaction C 0 + 3 H 2 =CH[ 4 +H 20 , prepared 
by the carbonisation of a mixture of solutions of sucrose and 
nickel acetate under prescribed conditions, retains its activity 
undiminished for months when the theoretical ratio of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide is used. The critical space velocity (o.c. of 
gas per c.c. of catalyst material per min,) below which no carbon 
monoxide is found in the outflow gases is large and increases con- 
siderably with temperature. This catalyst entirely suppresses the 
reaction 2 C 0 =C+C 02 and prevents the deposition of carbon on 
the nickel surface. Ceria acts as a promoter for this catalyst, 
e.g., at 355° the critical space velocity is 3*5 without ceria, whilst 
with ceria it is greater than 44. The presence of carbon dioxide 
in the outflow gases is due mainly to the reaction 2 CO+ 2 H 2 = 
CO 2 +CH 4 , and partly to the reaction C+ 2 H 2 G=C 02 + 2 H^, the 
latter being suppressed at high space velocities. ^ j. W. B. 

Catalytic Formation of Methane from Carbon Monoxide 
and Hydrogen. II. Production of Fuel Gases Rich in 
Methane. K. M. Chakeavaety and J. C. Ghosh (J*. Indian Ghem. 
Soc., 1925, 2, 167 — 164). — ^The application of the sugar charcoal- 
nickel catalyst (of. preceding abstract) in pumice to the production 
of methane in accordance with the equations CO+ 3 H 2 =CH 4 +H 20 
and 2 C 0 + 2 H 2 ==C 02 +CH 4 from mixtures of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide ( 1 : 1 ) has been studied; its efSciency is small unless a 
promoter is employed. Ceria (cf. Medsforth, T., 1923, 123, 1452) 
is without influence in promoting the second reaction, but vanadic 
acid is very efiftcient, its activity rapidly increasing with rise in 
temperature. The activity of this catalyst remains steady for 
months if the reaction temperature be maintained below 500°, and 
at 400° the exothermic reactions involved maintain the temperature 
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of the catalyst without external heating. Ferric oxide is also an 
efficient promoterj but the substitution of coconut charcoal for 
sugar charcoal yields a catalyst which, although possessing initial 
high activity at low temperatures, does not remain steady and 
has a small temperature coefficient. Examination of the com- 
position of the incoming and effiuent gases shows that equivalent 
quantities of methane and carbon dioxide are produced by the 
second reaction, the excess of methane found resulting from the 
jSrst reaction, which is favoured by a high space volume. The 
calorific value of the resulting gas is slightly lower than that of 
carburetted water-gas, the large volume of carbon dioxide produced 
acting as a diluent. J. W. B. 

Activity of Contact Substances. II. Gatalsrtic Synthesis 
of Water by Metals of the Iron Group and their Binai^ Alloys 
with One Another and with the Platinum Metals, in so far 
as they are Catalytically Active at the Ordinary Temperature. 
H. Remy and H. Gonningbn {Z. ancyrg. Ghem., 1925, 148, 279— 
292 ; cf. this voL, ii, 563).— An extension of previous work. Iron, 
cobalt, nickel, their binary alloys with one another and with 
ruthenium and osmium, and also rhodium-cobalt alloys possess 
no catalytic activity at the ordinary temperature against a hydro- 
gen-oxygen mixture. As previously noticed {loo. cit.\ the activities 
of the various catalysts are markedly influenced by previous treat- 
ment with hydrogen or oxygen. Ehodium-nickel alloys are only 
active catalj^caEy after previous treatment with hydrogen and 
rhodium-iron and iridium-iron alloys after oxygen treatment. 
Data are given for the relative catalytic activities of the various 
active alloys against a mixture of 2 vols. of hydrogen and 1 vol. 
of oxygen s 3 rstematicaUy diluted with hydrogen, oxygen, or nitrogen. 
The following numbers represent the relative catalytic efficiencies 
of the various alloys etc. against a mixture of 2 vols. of hydrogen 
and 1 vol. of oxygen after previous exposure to hydrogen, the 
figures in parentheses representing the corresponding activities 
after exposure to oxygen : rhodium-iron 0 (24) ; rhoffium-nickel 
111 (0); palladium-iron 77 (95); paUadium-cobalt 87 (71); pallad- 
ium-nickel 118 (71); iridium-iron 0 (71); iridium-cobalt 65 (31); 
iridium-nickel 118 (71) ; platinum-iron 91 (111); platinum-cobalt 
111 (65); platinum-nickel 105 (74); platinum 118 (115). The 
remarkable dependence of the catal;^ic efficiency on the previous 
treatment with oxygen or hydrogen is readily seen; iron alloys, 
which are the least active after exposure to hydrogen, are the 
most efficient after exposure to oxygen. It is remarkable that an 
iron-iridium alloy, previously exposed to hydrogen, possesses an 
activity about 40% of that of platinum against a gas mixture of 
the cpmpcmtion ( 2 H 2 , 02 , 6 ^ 2 ). The alloy is otherwise inactive as 
a eataij^. J. S. 0. 

of X-Iteys on the Platmum Catalyst in the Contact 
AcfdBeaction^ G. L. Clark, P. C. MoGrath, and 
tt; Q. Bd., 1926, 11, 646— 661).— 

Prehininary investigatiws have shown that Z-rays do not activate 
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the platinum catalyst in the oxidation of sulphur dioxide when 
it is exposed to the radiation in dry air* When exposed in a moist 
atmosphere containing 0*013 part of water per 1 part of dry air, 
it was activated and an increase in conversion obtained over the 
first period of use. The activity then fell to a minimum and 
finally returned to its normal value before irradiation. Subsequent 
irradiation gave less activation and a slower return to the normal. 
The decreased effect of X-rays after the first exposure is regarded 
as being due to the building up of a film of sulphuric acid which 
is not easily ionised by the radiation. A. E. M. 

Gaseous Catalysis by Means of Metals of the Platinum 
Group. L. Dupahc, P. Wengbe, and C. Uefee (Edv, CMm. 
Acta, 1925, 8, 609 — 631 ; cf. Wenger and Urfer, A., 1918, ii, 230). — 
The relative efficiency of rhodium and platinum as catalysts is 
studied in the cases of the oxidation of sulphur dioxide and am- 
monia, and the reduction of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
nitric oxide, and nitrous oxide, and the effects of the alteration of 
conditions have been observed. In the catalytic oxidation of 
ammonia, using platinum-black as a catalyst, the best yields are 
obtained when the concentration of the catalyst is 3%. Above 
700®, the yields are considerably reduced, and in this region at a 
given temperature the 5deld is inversely proportional to the con- 
centration of the catalyst. At 520®, the fields are not altered 
appreciably by a variation in the rate of passing the gases between 
the limits of 10 and 60 litres per hr., the yield increasing with increas- 
ing concentration of the catalyst, A rhodium-black catalyst is 
much more reactive than platinum, and consequently a much 
lower concentration of catalyst must be employed. At a rate of 
45 litres per hr. the yields are almost as large with a rhodium 
catalyst concentration of 0*1% (optimum) as with a 3% platinum 
catalyst. When the former is employed, the heat of reaction is 
sufficient to maintain the catalyst in a state of incandescence, 
whereas external heat must be continually applied in the case of 
the platinum catalyst. Data relevant to the theory of catal3rtic 
action are discussed and a theory of the mechanism is deduced in 
each case. In the catal3rfcic oxidation of sulphur dioxide the 
intermediate is the oxide RhgOg: — ^Rh203+3S02=3S03+2EJi; 
4Rh+30o=2Rh203, since the reaction which proceeds slowly below 
600® reaches its maximum efficiency at this temperature, at which 
the rhodium-black most rapidly absorbs oxygen, whereas at 650® 
and above, when the dissociation of the rhodium oxide is appre- 
ciable, the yields of sulphur trioxide decrease owing to the difficulty 
with which the metal oxide is reformed. A similar mechanism 
applies to the case of platinum, the maximum absorption of oxygen 
and the maximum 3deld of sulphur trioxide coinciding at 400® 
and diminishing at 500® and above. In the case of the oxidation 
of ammonia, maximum yields are obtained at 560® and conse- 
quently the oxide of the catalyst cannot be the intermediate in this 
case. The ammonia reduces the catalyst oxide to jdeld the metal 
and water, and the former then reacts with the ammonia to form 
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its hydride and highly reactive nascent iiitrogen, which imme- 
diately combines with oxygen to form nitrogen peroxide, which 
witli excess of ammonia yields a mixture of ammonium nitrite and 
nitrate. With a 0*1% rhodium catalyst and the (theoretical) 
mixture of 2 vols. of ammonia and 3*5 vols. of oxygen, the rhodium 
is not oxidised, but immediately takes up the hydrogen from the 
ammonia and the nascent nitrogen is completely oxidised to nitrogen 
peroxide. With a 5% rhodium catalyst, carbon monoxide mixed 
with an equal volume of hydrogen is reduced in accordance with 
the equation 3C0+3H2=CH4+H20-1-C02+C when a slow current 
of the mixed gases is passed, and in accordance with the equation 
3 C 0 + 3 H 2 ==CH 4 +H 20 + 2 C 0 when a rapid stream is employed. 
With a mixture of 1 vol. of carbon monoxide and 3 vols. of hytogen, 
a theoretical yield of methane is produced in accordance with the 
equation CO+SHg—CH^^+HgO. Reduction of carbon dioxide is 
difficult, the yields being only 20 — ^26%. In the case of nitric 
oxide, the catalyst becomes incandescent at 320°, and quantitative 
reduction in accordance with the equation 2NO+5H2==2NH3+2H^ 
occurs with a concentration of catalyst betw’'een 5% and 0*5%. STo 
reduction occurs if the gases be passed at a rate of less than 9 litres 
per hr., and the reaction is too violent when it exceeds 45 litres 
per hr., but with a sufficiently high rate raising the temperature 
above 320° does not influence the yield. With nitrous oxide, when 
a mixture of 1 vol. of nitrous oxide and 4 vols. of hydrogen is 
passed at a rate of 40 litres per hr. the catalyst becomes incan- 
descent at 330°, reduction being quantitative in accordance with the 
equation NgO+Hg^Ng+HgO ; no trace of ammonia is prodded. 

Decomposition of Carbon Monoxide in the Corona due to 
Alternating Electric Fields. L M. CBESPiand R. W. Ltjnt 
(J. Ohem, Soc., 1925, 127, 2052— 2057).— The behaviour of carbon 
monoxide in the corona due to alternating electric fields of frequency 
250 has been investigated. It decomposes yielding a solid substance 
containing carbon and oxygen and a gaseous mixture of carbon 
monoxide and dioxide of approximately constant composition. 
The composition of the solid is independent of the electrical potential 
and varies solely with the initial pressure of the carbon monoxide. 
The solid is a dark brown, hygroscopic powder, having an acid 
reaction in aqueous solution ; it is readily soluble in alcohol and 
sparingly soluble in ether. E. E. W. 

Anode Phenomena in the Electrolysis of Potassium Ethyl 
Malonate. J. B. Robertsoh (J. Chem, 8oc*, 1925, 127, 2057 — 
2067 ; cf. this vol., ii, 312). — ^The formation of ethyl succinate on 
efe<?trolysis of potassium ethyl malonate is shown to be an oxidation 
reaCftiom It takes place only when the anode is of suitable material 
and when its potential exceeds 2-3— 2-4 volts referred to the normal 
hydrq^h electrode standard. Grey platinum and smooth platinum 

synthesis, but patinised 
piaimiHu and goM^ to do not. Anodes of all four ma^rials 
used cause what to be complete oxidation of a portion of 
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the electrol 3 rte. The extent of this oxidation is small with platinised 
platinum and still smaller with gold, but is more considerable with 
smooth platinum and grey platinum. E. E. W. 

Photocheirdcal Union of Hydrogen and Chlorine. E. G. W. 

IsoBRiSH (/. Chem, Soc,^ 1925, 127 , 2316 — ^2334). — ^The rate of com- 
bination of hydrogen and chlorine is uninfluenced by desiccation 
down to a w’'ater-Tapour pressure of 10"^ mm. It approaches zero 
between 10"^ and 10"'^ mm. (Coehn and Jung, this voL, ii, 142). It is 
shown that at 10"^ mm. the surface of the reaction vessel under the 
conditions of experiment was no longer completely saturated with 
w'ater molecules. The photochemical dissociation of chlorine 
molecules occurs only at the water film covering the walls of the 
vessel, and the reaction spreads outwards into the gas phase by 
Nernst chains,” its rate being constant so long as the surface of 
the vessel is saturated with water molecules, but decreasing when it 
becomes unsaturated. The anti-catalytic effect of hydrogen and 
oxygen (this voL, ii, 572) is explained on the basis of this hypothesis, 
w^hich is further extended to account for the observed photochemical 
induction period. Ammonia formed from traces of nitrogenous 
impurities is assumed preferentially to combine with the water 
film, and to require removal b^^ photochemical reaction with the 
chlorine before the primary reaction can occur. Quantitative 
observations on the effect of the addition of known quantities of 
ammonia on the induction period have been made, and it is shown 
that its duration can be calculated from the expression (1 ■-bfP)apvls, 
where p and P are the pressures of ammonia and chlorine, v and 
s the volume and surface of the reaction vessel respectively, and 
a and b are constants; the expression is in agreement with the 
hypothesis proposed. E. E. W. 

Photochemical Reaction between Bromine and Tartaric 
Acid in Aqueous Solution. I. J. C. Ghosh and J. MxJKHimJEB 
(J. Indian Chem. 5oc., 1925, 2, 165— 178).— The photochemical 
reaction betw^een bromine and tartaric acid in aqueous solution 
(resulting in the formation of hydxobromic acid, carbon dioxide, 
and aldehydotartronio acid) has been studied for blue light (450— 
490 i 4 l). The velocity of the dark reaction is negligible, but with 
light of an incident intensity of 5400 ergs per cm.^ per sec. there is a 
period of induction of IM— 150 mins. No induction period is 
observed when the reaction mixture is exposed to an intense light 
source. The rate of disappearance of the bromine is at first slow, 
reaches a maximum, and then continually falls, the velocity con- 
stants in the last pmrtion of the curve being those of a unimolecular 
reaction. The velocity constant depends only on the intensity of 
the light and is independent of its state of polarisation. The 
temperature coeflScient of the reaction is between 1-7 and 2*0. A 
photochemical after-effect was observed when the reaction mixture 
was expc^ed to intense sunlight for 5 mins, and then kept in the 
dark at 30^, the reaction proceeding at a velocity much greater than 
that observed in the ordinary photochemical reaction at the s^b 
temperature, but ceasing at the end of 1 hr. Hence an intermeda^i h 
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compound of bromine and tartaric acid, in which the bromine 
is available for iodometric titration, must be formed initially, and 
tins decomposes in the dark with a velocity great in comparison 
with that of the initial photochemical reaction. By a mathematical 
analysis of the reaction, it is shown that when the pressure p of the 
acceptor , molecules (osmotic pressure) is constant (tartaric acid in 
excess) the curve plotted between \jk and 1/p should be a straight 
line, and^ this is the case when the initial concentration of the 
bromine is 0-0147iV', but it is not so for higher concentrations of 
bromine. For an infinite concentration of tartaric acid, the velocity 
constants of the reaction will be independent of the concentration 
of the photoactive component, bromine, the life period of the 
activated bromine molecules being less for higher initial con- 
centrations of this component than for lower, the diminution of the 
velocity coefficient with increase in the initial concentration of the 
bromine being due to this cause. The application of Einstein’s law 
of photochemical equivalence is discussed. J. W. B. 

Photochemical Studies. V. Actanoscopic ReactioaH; A. 

Reychler [B'iilh 8oc, cUm, Beig,, 1925, 34, 236—241).— The 
action of light in effecting the liberation of iodine from a solution 
of potassium iodide in the presence of potassium dichromate' and 
eosin (cf. Straub, A., 1920, i, 896) has been investigated. The 
presence of both the potassium dichromate and the eosin is necessary 
in order that the liberation of iodine may proceed with an appreciable 
velocity, the latter increasing with increasing intensity of the light. 
No reaction occurs in the dark. Since the same amount of iodine is 
liberat^ in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide as in air, atmospheno 
oxidation plays no part in the reaction. J. W. B. 

Formation of Active Hydrogen in the Creepage Corona 
Discharge. F. 0. Ahderego and W. N. Here (j. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1925, 47 , 2^9 — ^2431). — Glass wool in the discharge space tends 
to increase the yield of active hydrogen. The tube exhibits fatigue 
effects which may be removed by dwharging in nitrogen. A trace 
of air admitted and then swept out produced a similar result, 
probably due to an adsorbed film of gases on the glass, since traces 
of nitrogen or oxygen admitted with the hydrogen were without 
eff^t. Disuse of the tube allows it to recover very slowly from 
fatigue. Earthenware, flint, or platinum in the discharge space 
gave no appreciable yield of active hydrogen ; they may promote 
decomposition of the active form. W. T. 

Hfieot of Ultra-violet Light on Dried Hydrogen and Oxygen* 
H. B, Bakee and (Miss) M. Caelton {J. Ohem, Soc., 1925, 127, 1990 — 
1991).-^The work of Coehn and Tramm indicated that the mixture 

hydrc^en and oxygen dried to the point at which no explosion 
took pl^, but only slow combination on heating, would combine 
as readily in the dried as in the undried condition, under the action 
erf ult^vioH light. - 

The vroA h^^ l^ six pairs of quartz tubes filled 

with the ga^us mixture produced by the electrolysis of very 
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pure barium hydroxide, one of each pair containing some distilled 
phosphorus pentoxide. In every case, whether the drying lasted 
8 weeks or 2 weeks, there was a difference in the rate of union of the 
dried and the wet gases. After drying for 7 weeks and 8 weeks, 
respectively, the dried gas gave no measurable contraction after 
6J: hrs.’ and 5 hrs.’ exposure to the light from a quartz mercury lamp, 
the comparative wet tubes showing a considerable amount of union 
with the same exposure. No ozone was produced in either the wet 
or the dry gas. E. E. W. 

Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. W, P. Davey 
{Science, 1925, 61, 388 — 389). — ^Ditman’s statement (this voL, ii, 51) 
on the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by a single electrical 
conductor the ends of which are im m ersed in solutions of hydrogen 
peroxide and colloidal platinum, respectively, cannot be substantiated 
when precautions are taken to prevent contamination of the hydrogen 
peroxide by any agent tending to decompose it. A. A. B. 

Mercury and Ionised Helium. S. C. Lind and D. C. Bard- 
well {Science, 1925, 61, 344 — 345). — ^No evidence could be obtained 
of the formation of a compound of helium and mercury when the 
helium was ionised by means of radon. The result, however, is 
not necessarily at variance with those obtained using an electrical 
discharge (cf. Manley, this voL, ii, 57, 314, 696; Boomer, ibid., 
ii,, 144), since electron'bombardment frequently produces chemically 
active resonance states, which -are not known to be produced by 
a-partioles. A. A. E. . 

Explosions with Alkali Metals. H. Staxtdinger (-Z. MeMro* 
chem,, 1925, 31, 649 — 551).— When an alkali metal is brought into 
contact with bromine or with a halogenated hydrocarbon, little or 
no immediate reaction takes place; but the system explodes when 
subjected to a minimal mechanical impact, which may be measur^. 
Thus with chloroform the requisite priming energy is 1*5 kg, metre 
for lithium, 0-6 for sodium, 0-02 for potassium, and 0-0007 for 
sodium-potassium alloy. This latter is in general by far the most 
sensitive form of alkali metal. The results with various halogen 
compounds indicate that the limit of priming ener^ has no coimexion 
with the energy of reaction. Sodium-potassium is found to explode 
similarly with silver halides, solid carbon dioxide, mercuric oxide, 
ammonium nitrate, and organic nitre compounds, and the priming 
energies have been measured. It is suggested that a layer of a 
labile unpolymerised molecular compound of alkali metal with the 
other substance, comparable with the primary labile peroxides of 
organic compounds, is first formed. This protects the metal from 
immediate attack, but is susceptible to explosive decomposition, 
which is then imparted to the whole system. W. A. C. 

Lithium. V. AlkaH Polybromides and Polychlorides. G, F. 

HtiTTiG and 0. Schltessmann {Z,anorg. Chem,, 1925, 148, 87 — 92; 
ci Huttig and Krajewski, this voL, ii, 296; Htittig and Keller, this 
vol, ii, 963).~A]kali breanides were heated with excess of bromine in 
a tomb tuba at 6W*— 700"^ and the tube Was cooled to the temj^ 
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ature of liquid air. The tube was then opened, inserted in a special 
apparatus, evacuated, and the bromine vapour-pressure curve 
determined. No polybromide of lithium was found; rubidium 
formed a tribromide which decomposed between 30*^ and 90°, and 
ammonium formed a tribromide which was already partly decom- 
posed at 0°. Lithium, potassium, csesium, and calcium do not form 
polychlorides. A. G. 

Complex Salts of Stannous Iodide with Rubidium and 
Caesium Iodides. V. Atjoeb and T. Karaotassis {Gompt* rmd.^ 
1925, 181 , 665— 666).— The double salt, RbSnIg, is obtained as yellow 
needles by cooling the pale-yellow liquid obtained when stannous 
iodide is added to excess of a solution of rubidium iodide acidified 
with hydriodic acid. Cubic crystals of RbSnJs are obtained when 
excess of stannous iodide is used. The corresponding caesium salts 
are prepared similarly. The dry salts are fairly stable; they 
oxidise in the air, partly to rubidium (or csesium) iodostannate. 

S, K. T. 

Systematic Doctrine of Affinity. XXXVI. Ammoniates 
of Cupric Halides. W. Biltz [with H. Brohan and W. Wein] 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 148 , 207 — ^216; cf. this vol., ii, 1183). — 
Corresponding data are tabulated. The compounds investigated 
were: CuCl 2 , 10 NH 3 ; CuCl 2 , 6 NHo; CuCl 2 , 5 NH 3 ; 

CUCI22NH3; CuBr2,10NHo; CuBr2,6NH3; CuBr 2 , 5 NH 3 ; 
ChiBr2,3iNH3; CuBr2,2NHo ; Gul2,10NH3; Cul2,6NH3; Cul2,5NH3; 
Cul 2 > 34 lte 3 * Heats of solution of some of these compounds and 
of the pure halides in hydrochloric acid solutions are recorded. 

Higher Oxides of Silver. I. Ag^O^. P. Jirsa [with J. 
Jelinek] {Z, anorg, Chem., 1925, 148 , 130 — 140). — ^The decomposi- 
tion of the subs*^nce 2 Ag 203 ,Ag 202 ,AgN 03 (cf. this vol., ii, 314), 
obtained by the anodic oxidation of silver nitrate to silver nitrate, 
pure silver peroxide, AggOg, and oxygen, was followed by measuring 
the oxygen evolved ; at 64*3° the higher oxide was half decomposed 
in about 1 hr. and at 77*6° in about 4 hrs. A summary of the 
literature on the higher oxides of silver is included. A. G. 

Systematic Doctrine of Affinity. XXXV. Ammoniates 
of Aurous Halides. W. Biltz [with W. Wbin] (Z, anorg, Chem,, 
1925, 148 , 192 — 206; cf. this voL, ii, 1183).— Corresponding 
data for the following aurous halide ammoniates are recorded : 
AuCbeNHo; AuCi,2NH3; AuCbNHg; AuBr,6NH3; AuBr,4NH3; 
AtiBr,3NEr3; AuBr,2NH3; AuBr,NH3; AuI,6NH3; AuI,3NH3; 
AuIjBNHg; AuIjNHg. The existence of AuCl, 12 NH 3 , and of 
AuI, 8 NH 3 is demonstrated. Heats of solution of the pure halides 
’ and of the lower ammoniates in 5% potassium cyanide solution are 
recorded. J. S. C. 

Compounds o^^ with Carbon Monoxide. W. Makohot 
and B. Gall {.ger., 1925, S 8 , [B], 2175— 2178).— Compounds of 
the halides of all the metals of the eighth 
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and of related metals of the first group of the periodic system have 
been described with the exceptions of cobalt, nickel, palladium, and 
gold. Anhydrous auric chloride combines with carbon monoxide 
at about 95°, giving the product, AuCl,CO. Very considerable 
reduction of auric chloride occurs simultaneously, but this can be 
avoided to some extent by mixing the carbon monoxide with about 
10% of chlorine. The new product is extraordinarily sensitive 
towards moisture. Eeplacement of auric chloride by aurous 
chloride or caesium chloroaurate brings no advantage. The 
bromides of gold do not yield volatile compounds with carbon 
monoxide. H. W. 

Vaterite and (x-Calcium Carbonate. R. E. Gibson, R. W. G. 
Wyckopp, and H. E. Merwin {Amer, J. Sci., 1925, 10, 325 — 333). — 
The material originally obtained by Vater by diffusion of calcium 
chloride (containing barium chloride) into potassium carbonate 
and named vaterite- A, when examined by the Z-ray powder 
method, proved to be calcite. A second form (vaterite-R) obtained 
by Heide on crystallising colloidal calcium carbonate at 5°, was 
found by similar means to be identical with the jt-calcium carbonate 
of Butschli, Spannenberg, and Rinne, The latter substance was 
prepared by slowly dropping solutions of calcium chloride and 
potassium carbonate into water (with stirring) at 60°, but better by 
slowly dropping a O-lif -solution of calcium chloride into stirred 
solutions of potassium carbonate (ranging from 10 to 50 g. per 
700 c.c.) maintained at 60°. A. Cousbn. 

New Peroxide of Barium. (Miss) M. Cajklton (/. Chem, Soc.^ 
1925, 127, 2180—2184).^ — ^When excess of hydrogen perosade is added 
to a solution of barium hydroxide at temperatures below 20 °, the 
hydrate Ba 02 , 8 H 20 first formed changes in appearance, forming a 
granular precipitate which turns buff-coloured on keeping. This 
substance is a cream-coloured, non-crystalline powder. It does not 
contain hydrogen peroxide, for this substance cannot be extracted 
with ether or liberated by heat. The solid substance decolorises 
potassium permanganate more rapidly than the oxide BaOg ; it 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide and bromine from potassium 
bromide in the presence of dilute nitric acid. It reacts mth sulphur, 
but does not form sulphur dioxide. The substance was analysed by 
heating at 500 — 600° in a current of nitrogen, and by titrating the 
substance dissolved in dilute nitric acid with potassium perman- 

f anate. It is concluded that the new substance has the formula 
faOa. E,E. W. 

Systematic Doctrine of Affinity. XXXIII. A mm o33iates 
of Beiyllium Halides. W. Biltz and 0. Messebkneoht {Z. 
anorg. 1925, 148, 157-^169; cf. this vol., ii, 1191). — 

The existence of the following compounds has been demonstrated, 
the values of the heat of dissociation and of the total heat of form- 
ation, as calculated from tensimetric data and the values of the 
heats of solution of the pure halides and of the lower ammines 
in hydroehlorie acid being tabulated : BeGl 2 , 12 NH 3 ; Be 0 i 2 , 6 NHg; 

Bea2,2lfH3; BeBr2,10NH3; BeBr2,6NH^; 
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BeBr2,4NH3; Bel2,13NH3; Bel2,6N^; Bel2,4NH3. The lower 
amnioixiates are stable compounds, dissociating only at relatively 
high temperatures, the dissociation being always accompanied by 
the formation of varying amounts of the corresponding ammonium 
halide. J. S. C. 

Analytical-synthetic Researches on Zincite. E. Dittleb 
{Z, anorg. Ghem., 1925, 148, 332— 344).— Analytical and synthetical 
experiments are described with the object of determining the cause 
.of the red colour in zincite. The conversion of zinc ore into zincite 
is a metamorpiiic change produced by carbon dioxide under pressure. 
Under suitable temperature conditions, it is considered that the 
equilibrium 3Mn0+C02=^Mn304+C0 is set up, and that 
the higher manganese oxide separates almost completely from the 
molten zinc oxide, leaving traces of manganites, which confer the 
characteristic colour to the mineral. Natural zincite melts at 
1670 ±10*^; increase in the manganous and ferrous oxide contents 
rapidly depresses the m. p. to 1560®. S. E. T* 

Systematic Doctrine of Affinity. XXXIV. Ammoniat^ 
Cadmium and Mercury Halides. W, Biltz and C. Matt (Z. 
anorg. Ckem., 1925,148,170—191; cf. this voL, ii, 1191).— The 
following cadmium compounds have been investigated and the 
corresponding data as for the iron-group metal compounds calcu- 
lated and tabulated : Cdan,^ Cd0l2,6KH3; CdCl2,4NH3; 

Cd0l2>2NH3 ; Cd03^,NHo ; CdBr2,12NH3; CdBr2,6NH3; CdBr2,2NH3 ; 
CdBigjNHo; <MI2,6NBQ; Cdl2,2NH3. Some evidence was also 
obtained for the existence of OdCl2>5NH3. From the values of 
the molecular volumes of some of these compounds are calculated. 

Similar data are given for the following mercuric compounds; 
HgCl2,9*5NH3 ; HgCl2,8NB:3 ; HgCl2,2NB[3 ; HgBr2,8NH3 ; 
HgBr2,2NH3; HgMNHg; Hgl2,2NH3; Brgl2,4/3NH3. Some 
evidence for the existence of Hgl2,12NH3 was obtained. 

Of the mercurous compound, the existence of HgCl,NH3 and 
HgBrjNHg is definitely established, the approximate heats of 
formation being calculated, whilst some indication for the existence 
of HgCljSNHs and HgBr,4NH3 was obtained. J. S. C. 

Amides of Mercurous Salts. F. Feigl and A. Suohabifa 
{Z, anal, CJiem,, 1925, 67, 134—140). — ^The action of ammonia on 
mercurous chloride is usually represented by the equation Hg2Cl2+ 
2NH3=NH4Cl+HgNH2Cl+Hg. That this is not a true represent- 
ation of the reaction is shown by the fact that the black product 
yields less mercuric chloride when treated with hydrochloric acid than 
corresponds with half the mercury in the mercurous chloride used. 
The quantity of mercury dissolv^ by acid increases with the age 
of iiie precipitate to a maximum of about 47*5% when the reactions 
aiie carried out at 20®, hut only 16% is dissolved if the reactions 
^ (K^nducted at 100®, showing tibat an amide of mercurous chloride 
is and that this decomposes reversibly into mercuric 

w and nietallio mercury. The reaction therefore 

tak^ place to (1) Hg2Cl2+2ISH3'-->-NHa^ 
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NH4CI and (2) NH^Hg.Cl^NHaHgCl+Hg. Mercurous amido- 
chloride is formed by heating an intimate mixture of the mercuric 
compound with metallic mercury. A. R. P. 

Composition of a Precipitated Aluminium Hydroxide. J. 

Shxdbi {Mem. Goll. ScL Kyoto, 1925, 9, 43 — 73). — ^Precipitated 
aluminium hydroxide has been alleged \>j a number of investigators 
to form a delGmite hydrate when kept for a long time under water. 
Measurements have been made of the vapour tension of precipit- 
ated alumina (kept for 17 months under water), the composition 
varying from to Al203,2-544H20. Mundells’ 

differential manometer was used, giving an accuracy of 0-01 mm. 
The rate of dehydration at constant temperature of a number of 
samples of the hydrated oxide was also observed. All measure- 
ments were made at 30°, and it was found that the dehydration in 
a vacuum of the former hydroxide is continuous, without any 
sudden change in its velocity, until the composition has been 
reduced to Al20o,2494H20. Further hydration would be ex- 
tremely slow. The pressure of the aqueous vapour from the 
hydroxide in a vacuum increases rapidly at first and then gradually, 
taking a long time to reach equilibrium. 

The vapour tensions decrease continuously with the diminution 
in the water content of the substance. It was concluded that the 
precipitated hydroxide which had been kept under water for 17 
months was not a definite hydrate, but remained as an oxide 
absorbing water. L. L. B. 

Sulphates of Neodymium and Thallous Thallium. F- 
Zambootsti and V. Caglioti {AUi R. Accad. Lincei, 1925, 
[vi], 2, 153—158; cf. this vol., ii, 222, 579).— The 25° isotherm; 
for the system Nd2(S04}3-Tl2S04 indicates the existence of the 
compounds ]Srd2{S54)3,4*6Tl2S04, lNrd2(S04)3,Tl2S04,8H20, and 

Nd2(S04)3,Tl2S04,3H20. The last is in eqmubrium with a solu- 
tion containing 3*8% of neodymium sulphate and 0*26% of thallous 
sulphate, and forms minute, violet crystals. The second com- 
pound is in equilibrium with solutions containing 3’78— 0*30% 
of neodymium sulphate and 0-28 — 3*0% of thallous sulphate. 
It is isomorphous with the double sulphates 

X2(S04)3,(NH4)2S04^^8H20, 

where X— La, Ce, Di. The reddish- violet compound 
Nd2(S04)3,4^5Tl2S04 

is in equilibrium with solutions containing 0*26— 0*19% of neo- 
dymium sulphate and 3*85 — 4*70% of thallous sulphate. 

F. G.T. 

Behaviour of 25irconium Phosphate towai^ Acids and 
Bases- J. H. ns Boer and A. E. van Abkbl {Z. aTtorg. Chem., 
1926, 148, 84r— 86), — ^Zirconium phosphate is dissolved hy oxalic 
acid, and by concentrated sulphuric and phosphoric acids ; unlike 
hy(teofiu<urio acid (this voh, m 70^^ these acids dissolve only the 
fmhly preoijutat^ or moist phosphate, and the solutions ^ 
less ^ble^ The oxaKo acid solution is decomposed by heating 
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or by the addition of alcohol or mineral acids, and zirconium phos- 
phate is reprecipitated from the sulphuric or phosphoric acid 
solutions by dilution. Zirconium phosphate is converted into the 
hydroxide by alkalis, but the action is only superficial ; complete 
dissolution may be brought about by the addition of a substance 
capable of dissolving the hydroxide in alkaline solution. Such 
substances are the aliphatic oxy-acids (e.^., tartaric, malic, and 
lactic acids), alcohols with at least two hydroxyl groups on neigh- 
bouring carbon atoms (e.gr., glycerol, dextrose, sucrose, p^ocatechol, 
and pyrogaUol), and hydrogen peroxide. The solution in hydrogen 
peroxide precipitates the hydroxide when heated and the per- 
zirconate by addition of alcohol. Prom the other solutions the 
hydroxide is obtained by partial neutralisation with acid, prefer- 
ably after previous precipitation of the phosphoric acid with barium 
chloride. Hafnium phosphate behaves siimlariy, but the solutions 
are less stable; by this means the two metals can he readily 
separated. A. G. 

Formiila of Cerium Hydride. E. J. Weeks (GMm, Newa^ 
1925, 131, 245 — ^246). — ^Theoretical reasons are given to show that 
cerium hydride form^ by heating the metal in a current of hydrogen 
is a mixture of Ce^Ha and CeH4. A. R. P. 

Ionium. I. Recovery of Ionium from Camotite. II. 
Adsorption of lonium-Tlibriiim by Bariimx Sulphate. III. 
Ionium-Thorium Ratio in. Camotite. G. B. KIajmdmbr and A. 
SilvebmAk (J, Amer. GJtem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2514 — ^2622). — ^The 
direct precipitation of ionium from an acid solution of camotite 
ore is impracticable on a large scale. With large quantities of 
ore, precipitation with oxalic acid is unsuccessful; precipitation 
with hydrofluoric acid gives good results, but the precipitate is 
bulky and difficult to handle. Ionium is strongly adsorbed by 
barium sulphate, 1 g. of barium sulphate adsorbing 16% of its 
own weight of thorium sulphate (thorium is an isotope of ionium). 
Radium-barium sulphate obtained in the production of radium 
contains considerable ionium, which can be recovered either by 
fusing or by boiling the sulphates with sodium carbonate. In the 
commercial treatment of low-grade camotite, most of the ionium 
remains in the ore residue ; this can be rendered soluble by heating 
with sulphuric acid. Ionium can be extracted from high-grade 
camotite (containing more than 15% of uranium oxide) with 
hydrochloric acid. The radioactive substance adsorbed by barium 
sulphate in addition to radium is chiefly ionium, aoeompanied by a 
small amount of actinium, and not solely actinium, as often assumed. 
The average Golorado camotite contains ionium-thorium in the 
^tip i W. T. 

Gaseous AmmojxLa on Phosphorus Chlorides* 

{Ccmpt, rend.^ 1925, 181, 662 — 664). — ^Prom a study 
^ obtained by mixing solutions of 

pentaphlm^y imchloride^^^ of phosphorus in carbon 

tetrachloride with similar solutions of ammonia, it is concluded 
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that the primary action of gaseous ammonia on these chlorides 
proceeds according to the general equation: PCL4-2%NHo== 
PC]n,2nNH3==.P(NH3)^+7tNH4Cl. S. K. T 

Reduction of Inorganic Halides. IV. Tantalum Penta- 
chloride. 0. Rtjfe and F. Thomas {Z. anorg, Ch&m,, 1925, 148, 

1 — 18; cf. A., 1921, ii, 508; 1923, ii, 868). — ^Tantalum penta- 
chloride is reduced to lower chlorides, when heated with red phos- 
phorus, tin, magnesium, lead, zinc, or aluminium, but is not reduced 
by sulphur, antimony^ arsenic, bismuth, or mercury. Reduction 
by aluminium was more fully investigated, the reaction mixture 
being heated at 300° in an evacuated bomb tube. At this tem- 
perature complete reduction to metallic tantalum did not occur, 
even with excess of aluminium. A chloride of the composition 
TaCl^ was obtained when somewhat less than the calculated amount 
of aluminium for reduction to this stage was taken, and the alumin- 
ium chloride and excess of tantalum pentachloride were distilled off 
at 250°. It is uncertain whether this is a compound of quadrivalent 
tantalum or whether it is a complex of tri- and penta-chlorides. 
On further heating, more pentachloride is lost and the residue 
becomes progressively richer in tantalum. Thus at 350 — 400° 
the trichloride is obtained and at 600° the dichloride, these being 
definite compounds, and at 680 — ^700° the proportion of tantalum 
is still higher and the product is pyrophoric. The dichloride 
dissolves in water with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 
an oxychloride of tervalent tantalum, and is thus distinguished 
from the trichloride^ which dissolves without evolution of gas. 
In alkaline solutions, both chlorides are oxidised to the quihque- 
valent state with evolution of hydrogen, the measurement of 
which is a convenient method of determining the state of oxidation 
of the tantalum. When the pentachloride, prepared by chlorin- 
ating the pentoxide, is sublimed in a vacuum at ^0° an oosycMcri^, 
TaOgOl, is obtained. A. G. 

Reduction of Inorganic Halides. V. Derivatives of 
Tantalum Trichloride. 0. Rufe and F, Thomas {Z. an&rg. 
Chem,, 1925, 148, 19 — ^24; cf. preceding abstract).— When a 
tantalum trichloride solution is evaporated under reduced pressure 
with hydrochlonc acid a crystalline salt is obtained which is formul- 
ated as Ta 3 ™^l 70 , 3 H 20 . Lindner and Feit (A., 1924, ii, 768) 
proposed the formula (HTa3“Cl7,H20),3H20, believing it to con- 
tain bivalent tantalum on the basis of valency determinations by 
oxidation with permanganate and reduction of silver. Both these 
methods are, however, untrustworthy, and measurements of the 
hydrogen evolved when the substance is oxidised to the quinque- 
valent state in alkaline solution (see preceding abstract) show 
that the tantalum is tervalent- Only 3 mols. of water are lost 
when it is heated, and the evolution of hydrochloric acid on further 
heating is ascribed to traces pf water having been retained. The 
formulse of the derivatives described by Lindner and Feit requite;; 
similar modification. 
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Bismutli Triliydride and Silver BismutMde. E. J. Weeks 
and J. G. E. Drtjoe (Nature, 1925, 116, 710). — ^When heated in a 
vacuum, bismuth dihydride decomposes thus : 3Bi2H2=4Bi4- 

2BiH3; when heated in hydrogen, the reaction is 2Bi2H2+H2= 
2BiH3+2Bi. The bismuth trihydride was detected by interaction 
with silver nitrate solution, whereby a black precipitate of silver 
bismutbide is produced : BiH3+3AgN03:^=^3HlI034‘BiAg3, 

A. A. E. 

Effect of Vacuum and of Heat on the Neutral and Basic 
Bismuth Nitrates, Determination of Water of Constitution 
and of Nitric Acid in these Salts. Pioon (Gompt rend,, 1925, 
181, 516 — 518). — glass T-tube was connected with a mercury 
pump ; in one arm was placed phosphorus pentoxide, and in the 
other, one of the bismuth nitraW which were to be dehydrated. 
After evacuation, the T-piece was sealed. In order to minimise 
loss of nitric acid, the arm containing the neutral salt was cooled 
to —80° during evacuation. The nitric acid was determined by 
Dumas’ method, and by titration with ferrous salts, which alone 
among volumetric methods gave consistent results. The neutral 
nitrate yielded the compound Bi2(N03)e>3H^0, which retained 
its water after 6 months’ drying. The mtrate, Bi{0H)2N03, 
gave the compound 12(Bi0,N03),5H^0. Another nitrate, 
18(Bi0,N03),BLG3,7H20, yielded the compound 
I8(Bi0,N03),Bi203,6H20. 

The salt 10(BiO,NO3),Bi2O3,8H]2O lost 4 mds. of water. 

The same salts (with the exception of the neutral nitrate which 
decomposed) were heated at 100° for 10 days. Salts containing 
6, 2-45, and 4*87% of water lost 3-64, 0*5, and 2-86%, respectively, 
leaving products agreeing well with those obtained by vacuum 
desiccation. The neutral nitrate cannot be completely dehydrated 
by phosphorus pentoxide without decomposing, and the effect of 
heat on this salt is complex. R. A. M. 

Acid Nature of some Derivatives of Sulphur, Selenium, and 
TeUuritjm. D. D. KAbve (/. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1925, 2, 128 — 
141; of. this vol., ii, 633). — ^The Hantzsch criteria for pseudo- 
acids, viz., comparison of the absorption spectra of the acid, its 
salts and esters in various solvents, the velocity of reaction with 
ethyl diazoacetate, the velocity of inversion of sucrose in con- 
centrated solution, and the action of the indicator, dimethylamino- 
azobejizene, have been used to investigate the acid properties of 
several derivatives of sulphur, selenium, and tellurium. The main 
conclusions are as follows : methyl- and ethyl-sulphuric acids are 
true acids [RO-SOgjH in dilute aqueous solution, but react as 
pseudo-acids, RO'SOg'OH, in dilute alcoholic and concentrated 
^ercal solutions. Selenious acid in the pure condition and in 
f^tivdy ccmcentrated alcoholic solutions, is an associated pseudo- 
ae^'^ucous solutions containing a large proportion of thepseudo- 
ac^ aw ,(^y a very smaU percenter of the hydrate of the true 
(moKdlasic) acid. Selenio acid (98%) is a true acid, [HSeOJH, 
and in water and alcohol forms the true oxonium salt, 

^ fHSeO.bHoOR (R=H or Et), 
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salt formation increasing with dilution. Benzenesulphinic acid 
is a pseudo-acid in the solid state, in alcoholic solution (50 mols.), 
and in more concentrated ethereal solution, hut in aqueous solution 
it is present as a true acid. Ethylsulphinic acid is a weaker acid 
than the phenyl derivative (but is still stronger than sulphurous 
acid) and in 12-5 mols. of alcohol and 4-5 mols. of ether exists 
entirely as the pseudo-acid. Ethylseleninic acid is present as a 
pseudo acid even in aqueous solution, Tellurous acid is a very 
weak pseudo-acid and its salts can be titrated directly with strong 
acids. All three telluric acids (cf. Mylius, A., 1901, ii, 550) were 
investigated. Ordinary telluric acid is inactive towards ethyl 
diazoacetate and the indicator, and therefore possesses the formula 
Te(OH)g; aJtotelluric acid is a true acid, but pure telluric acid, 
H2Te04, is represented as a pseudo-acid of the constitution 

(OH)2Te<^. J.W.B. 

Constitution of the Thionic Acids. I. Vogel (J. Ohem, Soc., 
1925, 127, 2248 — ^2249). — ^The following formulae are proposed for 
the thionic acids ; dithionic acid, OH’SOg^SOo’OH ; trithionic 
acid, SI{S02"0H)^; tetrathionio acid, SISI(S02*0M)2; pentathionic 
acid, SIS^SI(S02*0H)2. These formulae explain the formation of 
tri-, tetra-, and penta-thionic acids from sulphur sesquioxide (this 
voL, ii, 890) in various circumstances, the liberation of two atoms 
of sulphur from pentathionates by bromine and by mercuric cyanide, 
the conversion of tetrathionates into pentathionates by acidified 
thiosulphate solution, and other reactions and properties of these 
acids. E. E. W. 

Polythionates. I. Decomposition of Polythionates in 
Aqueous Solution. A. KuRTBmcKEB and M. Katomaitn (Z* 
anorg. Chem., 1925, 148, 43—57). — ^The decomposition of aqueous 
solutions of polythionates has been followed by the analytical 
methods previously described (this voL, ii, 239, 434). Pota^um 
trithxonate decomposes according to the equations : 
S203"+S0/'-l-2Br and S20/'+SsO/+H•=-S4O6"+SO3H^ Sul- 
pnur is not precipitated and only a little pehtathlimate. is formed; 
this occurs at a later stage of the reaction and probably according 
to the equation : 5S2O3"-)-6H*=;2S5O/'-f 3BL0. In acid solution, 
decomposition is mu& more rapid and a third reaction takes place, 
namely, the decomposition of thiosulphurio acid : S203''+B[*= 
HSOj^+S. Both the tetra- and penta-thipnate are much more 
stable than the trithionate. The pentathionate decomposes 
according to the equation and the mixture of 

thionates resulting from this reversible reaction is, bb shown by 
Debus (T., 1888, 53, 278), highly stable. The tetraihionate also 
tends to form this stable mixture, and the neoessaiy sulphur is 
obtained by the decomposition of a part of the tetrathionate to tri- 
thionate : S4O0''=:=S3Oe''+S^ T^ and penta-tfaionate do not 

react to form tetratbionate, S303'''+S503"=2S403 ^ even in acid 
solution, but Mthic^te, or its decomposition products, accelerate 
f he de<Khhpo^on of ; ^atato)nate to tetrathionate and si;^hur. 
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Polythionates. II. Influence of Tlaiosulpiiate and Sulphite 
on the Stability of Polythionates- A. Kxjrtbnaokee and M. 
Kaufmann {Z. anorg. Ghem., 1925, 148, 225—234; cf. preceding 
abstract). — ^The decomposition of aqueous solutions of the alkali 
trithionates is only slightly influenced by the presence of sulphites 
or thiosulphates. Addition of thiosulphate to tetra- or penta* 
thionate solutions results in an increased rate of decomposition, 
the effect being catalytic in that the thiosulphate concentration 
remains unaltered. The experimental data in the case of tetra- 
thionate solutions are in excellent agreement with the following 
reaction schemes ; (i) S2O3" :;i! SOg^+S; (h) 8403 '+S ^ SsOe'"; 
(iii) S03"+S40e''=S303"+S203", the reaction products being 
mainly tri- and penta4hionate. The catalytic action of thio- 
sulphate in the decomposition of pentathionate solutions is likewise 
due to its tendency to lose sulphur according to scheme (i) above. 
The accelerating action of sulphites is due to the formation of 
thiosulphate according to the equations : S4O3 '+S03'^ ZZ 8303"+ 
S 2 O 3 ''; S^Oe^+SOg" z: S40e''+S203'', J. 8 . D. 

Polythionates. III. Action of Hydrogen Sulphide pu 
Polytldonates. A. Ktjbtbnackbb and M. Kaotmann {Z. anorg, 
CJiem, 1925, 148, 256 — 264; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The course 
of the extremely slow reaction between hydrogen sulphide and 
trithionate is represented satisfactorily by the equations 8303"+ 
H2S==2S203''+2H*; S203"+2H2S+2H*=3H20+4S. The rate of 
reaction is retarded in presence of acid. The rate of the more 
rapid reaction between hydrogen sulphide and tetrathionate also 
decreases with increasing acidity. In neutral solution, the course 
of the reaction is represented by the equations: 84O0"+H2S= 
2 S 203 "+S+ 2 H-; S203''+2H2S+2H-=^3H20+4S; +&&'== 

2S503''-f3H20. The presence of small quantities of trithionate is 
ascribed to the action between thiosulphate and undecomposed 
tetrathionate {loc. cit). In acid solution, only the first and third 
of the above reactions occur, sulphur and pentathionate being the 
principal reaction products. J. S. C, 

Polythionates. IV. Action of Alkali on Polythionates. 
A. Kubtsttackeb and M. Kaotbiaot {Z, armg. Ohem., 1926, 
148, 369 — 381).' — ^Potassium trithionate is decomposed fairly 
rapidly by concentrated alkali solutions : 2S303"+60H'=S203"+ 
4S03^'+3H2G (Fordos and Gflis, J. pr. Chem^y 1850, 50, 86). The 
decomposition is slower in the case of dilute alkali and probably 
follows the equation SgOg'-f 20H'=S203''+S04"+H20 (cf . Foerster 
and Homig, A., 1923, ii, 23). Tetratmonates are decomposed by 
dilute alkaH at the or(hnary temperature according to the equation : 
(a) 48406''+60H'=6S203''+2S30 s''+ 3H20 (Thatcher, A., 1904, 
% 395). Pentathiona-fe solutions are decomposed slowly by cold 
dSNte aika^ The primary reaction is : S50e":^S+S40g" ; the 
t€#r«ii4d<mate the probably decomposes thus: (6) 28403''+ 

; (c) 2S403"+2S03''=2S303"+ 

: The sulphur, which redis- 

of the sulphite produced in {$) : S+ 
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S03''=S203', or, more probably, with excess of alkali : 4S+ 
60H'=2B''+S203"+3H20, the sulphide then reacting with the 
trithionate formed in (6) : So0^"+S"==2S203". The net reaction 
producing thiosulphate, besides (6), is: 2S50g"+60H'=5S203''+ 
3!1^0. Boiling, concentrated alkali decomposes pentathionates 
with formation of sulphide, since the former also decomposes the 
trithionate. The analytical methods of Eiesenfeld and Feld (A., 
1922, ii, 45) are modified ; they give approximately correct results, 
although the indefinite end-points and the formation of sulphide 
in the case of pentathionates are drawbacks. S. E. T. 

Selenium as Chloride Carrier. 0. and 0. A. Silbeerab (J. 
Ohem, Soc., 1925, 127, 2449 — ^2450). — ^In addition to acting catalytic- 
ally as a chlorine carrier in the chlorination of toluene by sulphuryl 
chloride (of. this vol., i, 1137), selenium also acts similarly in the 
direct chlorination of toluene by chlorine both in. the presence and 
absence of light. Just as with sulphuryl chloride, it accelerates 
substitution in the nucleus and decreases it in the side-chain. 

E.B.W. 


Reduction of Tungstates. V. I. Spitzin (Z. anorg, Ohem., 
1925, 148, 69 — 83). — ^Tungstat^ may be reduced to constant 
weight by hydrogen at 65(^700®, and it is shown quantitatively 
that the products from the ditungstate, lJ'a2W207, paratung- 
state, Nai(>Wi204i, tetratungstate, Na2W40i3, and pentatungstate, 
NagWgOi^, are, in every case, mixtures of sodium tungstate, 
NagWU^, and tungsten. Above 700^ a further loss in weight takes 
place, and at 900° each of the above acid tungstates and also sodium 
tung^ate are reduced to tungsten. The various tungsten bronzes 
are also reduced to sodium tungstate and tungsten at 650— 700°, 
The blue bronze, ISTagWsO ^5, is reduced successively to the violet, 
NagW^Oiaj the red, NagW^Og, and the yellow bronzes, NagWgOg ; 
this reduction takes place comparatively slowly at 650° and rap:^y 


at 650°, but at no temperature does reduction cease at any i#er- 
mediate stage. The formation of bronzes by the red,uotion of acid 
tungstates is believed to take place according to equations of the 
type : NaoW^Otg -J- il2 == Na2W “b -}- 3112 ^ 

Na2W309+ W +&2O, In this case, the molectale of broaaze could 
never contain more atoms of tungsten than that of the tungstate 
from which it was prepared. This, however, is sometimes the case, 
but this is ascribed to impurities in the tungstate; tibus sodium 
tetratungstate yields a blue bronze, but the metatungstate, 
Na2W4Ox3,10B[2O> which can be purified by crystallisation from 
water, yields the violet bronze. A. G. 


Systematic Boctiine of Affinity- XXXII- H^her 
Armnoniates of Halides of the Iron Group. W. BmTZ 
[with E. Rahlps] (2?. anorg, CAem., 1925, 148, 145 — 151). — The 
existence of the following compounds has been demonstrated : 
MnCl2,12NlL ; MnCl2,10:^ ; FeCl2,10NH3 ; CoCl2,10NH3 ; 

MnBr2,iONBL3, From tensimetric and mermal data the values of 
the heat of dissociation, the total heat of formation, and the temper- 
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ature at which ^>1^3== 100 mm. have been calculated and are tabul- 
ated. These numbers are considered in relation to the corresponding 
data for the corresponding hexammine derivatives (A., 1915, ii, 465 ; 
1920, ii, 318). The properties of cobaltous decammineohloride differ 
from those described by Clark, Quick, and Harkins (A., 1921, ii, 
116). J.S.C. 

Action of Sodium Chloride on Ferrous Metals. R. Gieaed 
(Compt. reTid.y 1925, 181, 552 — 555), — ^Plates of cast iron or steel 
were immersed in air-free or aerated solutions of sodixim chloride. 
Steel suffered corrosion in both cases, whilst cast iron was affected 
only in air-free solutions, and in aerated solutions was partially 
protected by a coating of adhering ferric substances, [Cf. R., 1925, 
961.1 R.A.M, 

Various States of Beryllium Oxide. H. Copaxtx and C. 
Matiokon (Compt. rend,, 1925, 181, 550 — 552). — ^The loss of weight 
of basic beryllium carbonate has been determined at different 
temperatures. The decomposition is practically complete at 600 — 
550°, but further small decreases in weight occur at higher temper- 
atures. The oxide prepared by calcination has 2*876, 
2*926, and 3*010. The oxide obtained at 800° is much more 
readily soluble in hydrofluoric acid than is the product obtained at 
1100°. The heat of solution of the former product in hydrofluoric 
acid is 22^06 cal. (mean) and for the more strongly heated oxide it is 
22*28 cal. Although the small difference is in the sense opposite 
to that expected on theoretical grounds, it is considered that it may 
be real. Basie beryllium carbonate requires heating to about 1000° 
before a definite state is attained. R. A. M. 

Heaetiou between Ferric Sulphate and Alkali. A, Kbattsb 
{Z, anorg, Ghem,, 192^, 148, 266—278), — ^Experiments in which 
varying amounts of alkali (sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, 
ammonia, sodium carbonate, potassium carbonate, sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, and aniline) were added to a fixed volume of ferric sulphate 
solution, show that the value of the ratio [FegOgj/fSOa] of the pre- 
cipitate obtained is related to the ps. value of the resulting solution 
by an equation of an exponential type, a sulphate-free precipitate 
being obtained only when this p^ value exceeds 7*7. On ad<^g 
the theoretical quantities of sodium hydroxide, amtnpnia, and 
sodium carbonate, the values of the ratio are 24*0, 

11*1, and 8*8, respectively. The anomalous l^haviour of ammonia, 
which in the more acid solutions functions as a strong base, is 
discussed. J, S. 0. 

Poteaxtiometric Indicatiou in the Action of Halogens on 
Fi^ocyanides. C.^ bbl Pbbsko {Anal Fis. Quim., 1926, 23, 
oxidation of ferrocyanides to ferrioyanides in 
solutibn by chlorine and by bromine can be follow^ potentio- 
Owing to the iMtability of aqueous solutious of chiorine 
the method is not of practical importance. Ifi tiib 
w Oridatioh is complete only in the presence an 
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Osddation of Complex Sulphites of Tervalent Cobalt. 
G. ScAGUAHiHi and G. Taktabuh (Atti B, Accad, Lincei, 1925, 
[vi], 2, 191—194). — ^By oxidising, by means of a current of air, a 
solution containing the complex salt, [Co(NH3)g][Co(S03)3(H20)3], 
the sulphite radicals may be oxidised to sulphate groups. It is 
suggested that the oxidation is progressive, giving the anions, 
[Co(S 03)2(SO,)(H20)3 ]'", [Co(S 03)(S04)2(H20)3]-', and 
[Co(SO,)3{H20)3]-'. 

The first and last stages of this process have been realised by the 
preparation of heocamminecGbaltictriaquodisulpMtosulpJiatocobaltiate , 
[Cto(NHi;3)3][Co(SOs)2(S04)(H20)3], and of triaquofriamminecobaltic- 
trmqiiotrisidphatocobaltiate^ [Co(NH3)3(H20)3][Co(S04)3{OH2)3]. The 
former is obtained as golden-yellow cryst^s by the atmospheric 
oxidation of a solution of ammonium carbonate in a solution of 
cobalt sulphite saturated with sulphur dioxide. From concentrated 
solutions, the second salt is deposited. F. G. T. 

Compound of Bhodium with Carbon Monoxide. W. 
Mahchot and J. Konig (Ber., 1925, 58, [£], 2173 — ^2174).— Hydr- 
ated rhodium chloride is converted by carbon monoxide preferably 
at 140® into the compourid, EhaOOgj^C^j P- decomp. 300®. 

Anhydrous rhodium chloride does not appear to react with carbon 
monoxide. H. W. 

Synthesis of Cristobalite in the Wet Way. E. Weil {CompL 
rend,, 1925, 181, 423 — 424). — ^Precipitated silica was heated for 200 
hrs. at 650—750® in a steel tube with water containing a little sodium 
silicate. A mixture of quartz and cristobalite in varying proper^ 
tions was obtained, lower concentration giving a greater proportion 
of the latter. Below 650°, no cristobalite was formed. The crystals 
were about 0*05— 0*1 mm. in length ; the transition point was 
about 250®. E. B. L; 

Preparation of Pure Metallic Titanium, Zirconium^ 
Haj&oium, and Thorium. A. E. vah Abkel and J. H. bb Boer 
{Z, armg, 1925, 148, 345 — 350). — By passing the metal 

chloride vapour mixed with nitrogen, or carbon monoxide, etc., 
over a heated tungsten fiOiament all tbe pebble nitrides, carbide, 
sulphides, selemdes, and phosphides of the above metals were 
prepared. The pure metals are formed as thick layers on the fiOia- 
ment when the vapours of the iodides of these metals are used 
unmixed with other gas^. Zircoiiium thus prepared is soft and 
ductile, hut has the same space-lattice as ordinary zirconium ; 
hafnium is denser, melts at a higher temperature, and has a higher 
electron emission than zirconium. Thorium and titanium are 
ductile. The pure metals obtained by Weisz’s method (D.E.-P. 
314791) may contain nitride, carbide, and oxide. The “ metals ” 
obtain^ by Fischyoigt and Koref (2. tech. Phys., 1925, 6, 296) 
probably consist of nitrides, carbides^ or suboxides, owing to tbe use 
of impure hydrogen. S. K. T. 

Direct Reading Spectrophotometer- C. W. Kjsitefel ( J, Opt. 
See. Amer., 1925, 11, 403—^10 ). — A directrreading spectrophbto^ 

VOL. oxxvin. iii 43 
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ineter oombiniag a constant deviation spectrometer "with its wave- 
length scale, and a direct-reading rotating disc photometer with its 
photometric scale, are described. The method of adjustment is 
described, and the probable precision of measurement discussed. 

A. E.M, 


Constricted Mercury Arc as a Source of t&ghi for Photo- 
chemical Work. Q. S. PoBBES and G. R. Habbisok (J. Amer, 
Ohem. 8oc,, 1925, 47, 2449— 2454).— The intensity, steadiness, 
economy, convenience, efficiency, and life of the water-cooled, 
constricted-column, mercury- vapour lamp run at atmospheric 
pressure are discussed in comparison and contrast with the standard 
vertical sealed electrode commercial lamp. The only disadvantage 
of the constricted lamp is its more rapid deterioration, but this is 
not serious, as the design of the lamp is such that it can be emptied, 
cleaned, and refitted in a very short time. W. T. 

Methods of Studying the Chemical Efiects of Electric 
Sparks on Gases at Low Pressures. P, Joiobois {Compt rend.^ 
1925, 181, 608—610). — simple apparatus is described with which 
measurements may be made of the pressure changes caused by the 
passage of sparks, of known energy content, through gases main- 
tained at low temperatures. P. G. T. 

Non-polarisahle Electrodes for Physiological Purposes. 
H. C. Stevens and E. Kabbeb ( J. Opt Soc. Amer., 1925, 11, 423— 
426).— A zincHzmc sulphate electrode specially adapted for use in 
nerve-stimulating experiments is described. The cell possesses the 
advantages of being non-polarisable, prev^tiug undue diflEusion 
of the stimulating current, stimulating symmetrically around a 
n^ve, and being capable of application to a nerve without the 
necessity of severing the end. A simple modification for stimulating 
small muscle areas is described. A. E. M. ‘ 


Automatic Recorder for Measurixig Size-frequency Dis- 
tribution of Grains- R. H. Lambert and E. P. Wiohtmak 
(/. Opt Soc. ATmr., 1925, 11, 393 — 402).— A simple automatic 
photographic method for determining the weight or size distribu- 
tion of particles in a sedimentmg liquid has been developed. The 
principle consists in the photographing of the liquid in the capillary 
of the sedimentation tute. The error in the Ostwald-Hahn-^Kelley 
sedimentation process has been shown to be the lag in the flow of 
liquid in the capillary due to its viscosity and a method for its 
ooa^rectipn has been developed. By the method of calibration other 
^SOur(^ of earor are eliminated, A. E. M. 


; Qm Circulating Apparatus. A. R. Peabson and J, S. G. 
(y. Chemu Soc,, 1925, 127, 2450 — ^2461).— Gas is circulated 
by an oscillatmg column of mercury com- 
of glass valves acting as in a force pump. 
She piteipe of the hot air engine is utilised to keep the mercury 

ol<^d end of which is oormeoted with a 
":by.^;:hprnar. , ,W*. ■ 
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Fat-free Mercury Valve with Porous Glass Plates^ A. 
Stock 1925, [J5], 2058 — ^2060). — new type of valve is 

describe in the two arms of which glass plates pervious to gases 
but impervious to mercury are sealed- The trouble arising from 
the sticking of the glass floats in the otherwise similarly-constructed 
gas valve (cf. Stock and Priess, A., 1915, ii, 339) is thus avoided. 

H. W. 

PurifiLcation of Phosphoric Oxide, H. Whitaker (J. Chem. 
Soc,, 1925, 127, 2219—2221 ; cf. T., 1922, 121, 692).— An improved 
apparatus is described for purifying phosphoric oxide by distillation 
in a current of oxygen- The improvements facilitate the introduce 
tion of phosphoric oxide into the retort tube, and the collection 
of the sublimate in a storage bottle, whereby transference from the 
receiver is avoided. E. E. W. 

Liquid Hydrogen Sulphide as a Source of Laboratory 
Supply of the Gas. C. J. Moore {Ind, Etiq, Chem., 1925, 17, 
1223). — The use of liquid hydrogen sulphide in cylinders for labor- 
atory purposes is cheaper and more convenient than production of 
•^e gas in a generator. A gasometer is used in place of a reducing 
valve. No danger exists of the development of excessive pressure 
^%ough dissociation. [Cf . B., 1925, 917.] C. I. 


Mineralogleal Chemistry. 


Helium in Earth Gases of Petrol Sources. J. Clay {Proo. 
K. AJcad. WeteTisch. Amsterdam, 1925, 28, 529 — 530). — ^The 
helium content of a number of samples of petroleum gas from 
different parts of India varies from 0*0006% to 0-0033%. The ^es 
were first carefully freed from hydrogen by burning with a large 
excess of oxygen in aDrehschmidt capillary tube ; the oxygen Wets 
removed by pyrog^llol, the carbon dioxide by potassium hydroxide, 
and the remaining gases by coconut charcoal at the temperature 
of liquid air. The final residue, measured in a MacLeod gatme and 
tested spectroscopically, was found to be helium. M. S, B. 

Siliceous Matter in Quaternary Clays. A. Demoloh {Compt 
rend., 1925, 181, 673 — 675).— Investigation of the loss of water on 
heating, base exchange, and adsorption of lime by quaternary clays, 
indicates that the aluminosilicates are . the most important con- 
stituents of these clays and that ihey are to he classed as zeolithic 
silicates with a kaoHnic nucleus as distinguished from true kaolinite. 
(Cf . ibid., 1925, 180, 1518.) S. K. T, 

Composition of the Ash Evolved from the Volcano Acaten- 
ango in Guatemala on June 12th, 1925. A. Gxjtbier and H. 
BRiHTZiKaER [with W. Bxjbam] (Z. anorg. Chem., 1925, 148, 141— 
144).— Analysis gave the following results: Si, 28*37; P, 0*04; 
Ti, 0*29; E, trace; Cu, trace; Al, 10*51; Ee, 4*22; Ca, 4*56; 
Sr, 0*06; Mg, 0*48; K, 0*69; Na, 3*84%. The composition is 
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deduced to be : SiOg, 60*45 ; P^Os, 0*09 ; Ti02, 048 ; P, trace ; 
CuO, trace; AlgOg, 19*72; PeO+PegOg, 6*02; CaO, 6*38; SrO, 
0'07 ; MgO, 0*79 ; KgO, 0*83 ; Na^O, 5*17%. It is thus similar to 
the dust evolved from Santa Maria in Guatemala in 1902 (?7.S. Bull,, 
1903, 228, 273), and is notably poor in phosphates and pota^si^. 

Buttgenbacliite, a New Mineral. A. Schobp [GompL rend., 
1925, 181, 421 — 423). — ^The mineral consists of sky-blue crystals 
found in the Belgian Congo. Its physical properties are described ; 
its chemical composition is: water 17-34, CuO 71*56, Cl 6-02, 
NgOg 5*40%, corresponding with the formula 

18Cu0,3C1,N205,19H20. E. B. L. 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Continuous Reading Hydrogen-ion Meter. K. G. Goonn 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 2483 — ^2488 ; cf . A,, 1922, ii, 307). — 
To avoid the use of a telescope and scale for titration work, a device 
is described which, by making use of the three-electrode vacuum tube 
as a voltmeter, and as a direct current amplifier, serves to indicate 
on the scale of milliammeter the potential between any twO\ 
electrodes ordinarily used in electrochemical work. This device does 
not draw an appreciable current from the source to be measured and 
is continuous and automatic in ite action. W. T. 

Highly Sensitive Congo Paper. P. W. Hoest {Z. angew. 
Chem.f 1926, 38, 947). — ^In preparing highly sensitive Congo paper 
the last traces of foreign dyes must be eliminated, the dye solution 
must contain no fixed alkali, and the dyeing of the paper must be 
clean and uniform. The commercial dye is dissolved in hot water, 
the solution filtered, and the dye reprecipitated by careful addition 
of pure sodium chloride. The purified dye is again dissolved in 
water and the dye acid precipitated by addition of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. After decantation and filtration, the dye acid is dis- 
solved in hot water containing ammonia, and the paper drawn 
several times through the dilute solution {1—1*5 g, per litre) and 
finally washed off with cold distilled water. Congo paper so pre- 
pared gives a distinct blue colour with a 1/3000 A’-mineral acid. 

• W.T.K.B. 

Evaluation of Chlorates. E. C. Wagnee (Ind, Eng, Chem., 
1925, 17, 1183~-"1186; cf. A., 1924, ii, 663). — ^The methods com- 
pared were ; Bunsen’s evolution method (improved by the use of 
a new receiver obviating the need of transferring the hquid before 
titration); Bite’s iodpmetrio method; Kolb and Davidson’s 
iodbmetrio method ; the ferrous sulphate excess method ; reduction 
ignition with ammonium chloride ; reduction to 
cMotide by evaporation with hydrochloric acid ; reduction to 
pldbtid^; and precipitation a$ silver chloride. 

All thbl ffietirbds inve^^^ gave accurate results, with the 
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exception of that of Kolb and Davidson, the results from which 
were consistently about 04% too high. L. L. B. 

Reduction of Chloric Acid and Chlorates by Ferrous 
Sulphate. C. 0. Harvey {Analyst, 1925, 50, 538 — 543).— 
Reduction of chloric acid and chlorates in the presence of ferrous 
sulphate is most complete in acid solution in the presence of 
potassium iodide. By determining the liberated iodine volumetric- 
ally at 45®, a completeness of reaction of 99-2% of theory may be 
obtained, "^^ch is reduced to 97*2% in the absence of potassium 
iodide. Using a gravimetric determination at 100°, 96*8% is 
obtained in neutral solution, rising to 98*9% in acid solution at the 
same temperature. [Cf. jB., 1925, 988.] D. 6. H, 

Determination of Hypoiodite and lodate, Hypobromite and 
Bromate, and Bromate and lodate in the Presence of Each 
Other. E. Schulek (Z. anal, Ghem,, 1925, 67, 142 — 147). — ^The 
solution containing hypoiodite and iodate is treated with phenol 
to destroy the hypoiodite and, after saturation with carbon dioxide, 
potassium iodide is added, followed by an excess of 10% sulphuric 
acid; the liberated iodine, which corresponds with the iodate 
present, is titrated with thiosulphate. In a second portion, the 
two acids are determined together iodometrically in the usual way. 
A similar procedure serves for the determination of hypobromite 
and bromate in the same solution. For the determinatioh of brom- 
ate and iodate in mixtures, the sum of the two acids is ascertained 
by measuring.the iodine liberated from potassium iodide by a portion 
of the mixture, reducing a second portion to bromide and iodide 
by boiling with sulphur dioxide and determining the iodide formed 
by the method previously described (this vol,, ii, 712). R. P. 

Presence of lodate in Surface Waters. C. P. Hiokethiee and 
A. Jacobucci (Z, anal, Chem,^ 1925, 67, 129 — 134). — ^The surface 
waters of the northern part of the province of Santa F6, Argentine 
Republic, contain traces of iodate (0*13-r-D*38 part per million), 
indjcating that this region is the remains of an inland sea of the 
tertiary period. lodates interfere in Trommsdorf^'s test (zinc 
iodide-stanch paper) for nitrites, but not in those of Ilosva and 
Rodillon (neutral-red). A. R. P. 

Use of Hydrazine Sulphate in lodometry. E. Catmuack 
{J, Pharm, Chim,, 1925, [viii], 2, 387 — 391). — ^Hydrazine sulphate 
is a more satisfactory standard for iodometry than sodium thiosulph- 
ate, as it is anhydrous and readily purified and yields stable aqueous 
solutions. In the presence of sodium acetate iodine oxidises it 
quantitatively with evolution of nitrogen if a large excess is used. 
The excess is then titrated with thiosulphate. A. R. P. 

Electrometric Titration of Fluorides. W. D. Treadweug 
and A. K5 hl {Hdv, Ghim, Acta, 1926, 8, 500— 507).— The method 
of Greeff (A., 1913, h, 975), based on the production of the com- 
pound Ifa^eF^ using potassium thiocyanate as indicator, is not 
suitable for the determination of small quantities of fluorides. By 
usiug a potentiometrio end-point in the titration, quantities dE 

43*— 2 
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fluorine as small as 5 mg. can be determined to 0*5 mg. The 
solution is neutralised, saturated with sodium chloride, diluted 
with an equal yolume of ethyl alcohol, and titrated with 0*03iV’-ferric 
chloride solution containing 1 % of ferrous chloride, using a platinised 
platinum electrode and silver chloride electrode for comparison, 
the solution being stirred throughout the titration by means of a 
rapid stream of carbon dioxide. The end-point is determined 
graphically from the observed readings of a mMvoltmeter. Using 
a microburette small quantities may be determined to 0*1 mg. 
The use of chromous, vanadous, zirconium, or aluminium salts in 
place of iron for the titration does not give so satisfactory a method. 

G. M. B. 

Qualitative Test for Oxygen. H. Sohmalbtjss and H. 
Werner (J. pr, Chem., 1925, [ii]. 111, 62—64; cf; this voL, ii, 
238). — ^Nitric oxide, prepared by dropping saturated aqueous sodium 
nitrite into a solution of ferrous sulphate in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and purified by shaking with a solution of pyrogallol 
(2*5 g.) in aqueous potassium hydroxide (100 c.c. ; d 1*05), is (&awn 
into a wide-necked bottle containing water (1 c.c.) from which the 
air has previously been evacuated at 20 — 30°, and on the inside 
of the wall of which has been placed a drop of a solution of diphenyl- 
amine (1 g.) in sulphuric acid (75 c.c.) and water (25 c.c.), a snaall 
piece of mter-paper being held on the wall by the latter solution. 
The inlet tube of the bottle has connexions for barometer, fiOlter- 
pump, nitric oxide, and tho gas to be tested. The pressure of the 
nitric oxide in the bottle should not be more than 400 mm., aiqd 
the filter-paper should not assume a blue colour in less than 2 mins. 
The gas under test is then admitted, the presence of oxygen being 
evidenced by the development of the usual blue coloration on the 
filter^paper. A dilute acetic acid solution of a-naphthylamine and 
sulphanflic acid may be substituted for the above diphenylamine 
solution. F. G. W. 

Beterinmatioxi of Molecular Oxygen in Aqneous Solution 
in the Presence of Nitrous Acid. G. Alsterbbbo {Biochem. Z,, 
1925, 150, 36 — 47). — ^Nitrous acid; which causes considerable errors 
in the determination of dissolved oxygen by Winkler’s method, 
may be removed by sodium azide. When present in a concen- 
tration of <0*0001% (as when dealiag with biological material) 
a sufficient quantity of azide is added to the sulphuric acid solution 
of the manganese hydroxide precipitate. If nitrous acid is present 
in greater concentration, the azide is added in a concentration of 
0*5% simultaneously with the alkaline potassium iodide solution 
at the commencement of the determination. E* C. S. 

Ozone ipeterimiiation and Solubility]. H. von Wartbn- 
BHEO and G. von Pobjaski {Z: anorg. Ghem,, 1925, 148, 391— 
3^)i^Dilute ozonised air may be analysed with an accuracy of 
rapidly bubbly a large volume through a small 
iodide solution, the liberated iodine being 
solution. Colorimetric comparison 
of the with standards is unsatisfactory. Ozone 
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dissolves in many organic Kqnids in accordance with Henry’s law 
to form fairly stable solutions. The solubility in such liquids is 
much higher than in water (cf. Fischer and iSopsch, A., 1917, ii, 
463). S. K.T. 

Separation of Selenium and Tellurium. V. Lenheb and 
C. H. Kao (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc,, 1925, 47, 2454—2461).— Hydro^l- 
amine hydrochloride can be employed for the separation of selenium 
and tellurium in hydrochloric, tartaric, or citric acid solution. The 
optimal concentration of hydrochloric acid is 17% {d 1-085). Hydr- 
oxylamine sulphate is less satisfactory. Hydrazine hydrochloride 
and the sulphate tend to cause precipitation of tellurium with the 
selenium; this can be avoided in the method of Fellini (A., 1903, 
ii, 752) by proper control of temperature. The procedure of the 
separation by the above methods is simple, but is complicated 
when oxalic acid is used. Lactic acid is unsuitable. W. T. 

Sensitive Reaction for Nitrate. F. L. Hahk and G. Jaeger 
{Ber.y 1925, 58, [B], 2335 — ^2340). — ^Nitrate is reduced in aqueous 
solution by metallic lead in the presence of lead salts to nitrite 
which can be detected by the diazo reagent (a-naphthylamine and 
sulphanilic acid). The sensitiveness of the test is unfortunately 
diminished by the impossibility of effecting a quantitative reduction 
of nitrate to nitrite, partly because the latter is itself further reduced 
by the lead reagent but mainly because the nitrate is reduced to 
other products. The proportion of nitrate converted into nitrite 
diminishes with decreasing concentration of nitrate. The test is 
somewhat more sensitive than the diphenylamine reaction but is 
specific and more trustworthy. Large quantities of foreign sub- 
stances markedly diminish the yield of nitrite. Ammonium salts, 
free acids, and the salts of many heavy metals completely inhibit 
the test, which must then be performed on the sodium carbonate 
extract.” If nitrite is pr^ent it may be removed by carbamide 
and sulphuric acid or by evaporation with ammonium chloride; 
larger amounts are preferably removed by 2 : 4-diamino-6-hydro::^- 
P 3 rrimidine. The determination of somewhat greater quantities 
of nitrate is complicated not only by the presence of foreign sub- 
stances but also by the individual behaviour of different specimens 
of the lead reagent. The method is therefore applicable only to 
cases such as the determination of nitrate in potable water. The 
final colorimetric comparison must be made with solutions obtained 
by simultaneous reduction of standard nitrate solutions and not 
with standard nitrite solutions. 

The ‘‘ lead reagent ” is prepared by heating lead formate, obtained 
by adding formic acid to a concentrated aqueous solution of lead 
acetate, until the surface assumes a uniforimy grey colour. Direc- 
tions for the preparation and preservation of the diazo reagent ” 
in the solid state or in solution are given. H. W. 

Contradictions and Errors in Analytical Chemistry. VI. 
Fevrons Sulphate Test for Nitrate and Nitrite and the 
Diphenylamine Reaction. F. L; Hahk and G. Jaeger (Her:, 
1926, 58, [H], 2340-^2343 ; cf . this vol., ii, 69) .—The sensxtiven^ 
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of the ‘^ring test ” for nitrate has frequently been underestimated 
(cf. Faurholt, A., 1923, ii, 179) but, in the absence of chlorides, 
0*1 mg, potassium nitrate in 1 c.c. of solution can be detected 
with certainty if a mixture of the solution and a little concentrated 
ferrous sulphate solution is floated on sulphuric acid. In the 
presence of small amounts of chloride the ring loses its typical 
appearance, whilst with larger quantities a coloured zone appears 
even in the absence of nitrate. The effect is due to ferric chloride 
and can be obviated by addition of phosphoric acid. Small amounts 
of nitrate can thus be detected in the presence of much chloride or 
considerable quantities of bromide. Nitrite if present to the 
extent of 10 mg. per litre gives a distinct brown coloration if the 
solution is treated with a drop of concentrated ferrous sulphate 
solution; confusion with the colour of ferric salts is avoided by the 
use of phosphoric acid for acidification. A rapid qualitative method 
for the detection of nitrate sensitive to 04 p.g./c.o., is afforded by 
moistening a granule of diphenylamine with a few drops of water 
and gradually adding a few c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acM, 
The solution under investigation is mixed with an equal volume 
of concentrated sulphuric acid (and a drop of hydrochloric acid 
if chlorides are absent) and poured on to the diphenylamine solution. 
A distinct blue zone is observed, since the concentration of sulphuric 
acid favourable to the development of the colour is automatically 
attained at some position between the layers. The diphenylamine 
test depends greatly on some ill-defined property of the concentrated 
sulphuric acid. H. W. 

Colour Beactions of Nitrous and Nitric Acids. L. Ekkeet 
{Pharm* ZeMr., 1925, 66, 733— 734).— Addition of resorcinol and 
concentrated hydrocMoric acid to a solution of a nitrite produces 
an immediate saffron-yellow coloration, becoming first brownish- 
red and then a dark mulberry-red. After keeping for 20 mins., 
the solution becomes dark green if poured into an excess of sodium 
hydroxide ; on shaking this solution with acetone, the latter becomes 
violet-red with a fiery-red fluorescence. If a large excess of resorcinol 
is used in the test and the alkali is added after 10 mins., the solution 
becomes blue, then green; dilution with water produces a violet 
colour with red fluorescence. Under the same conditions, nitrates 
produce only a very pale yellow coloration; on heating, however, 
similar colour changes to those produced by nitrites ensue, but 
more slowly. A. E. P. 

Bemarkable Behaviour of Alkali Sulphate in the Kjeldahlis** 
atidu of the Nitroanilines. B. M. Maroosohes and E, Soheinost 

1925, 58, [J5], 2233—2237; cf. A., 1923, 
lij 7^)-™^5^en heated with sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate, 
alone of the three isomerides gives ammonia quanti- 
The effect of the addition of varying amounts of sodium, 
sulphate in the kjjeldahlisation of o- and 
^ oth^nvise standard conditions is described in 

/ the percentage of nitrogen converted into 

manner as the quantity of alkali 
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sulphate increases, but lithium sulphate causes at first a diminution 
in the percentage converted. In no case is the theoretical value 
attained. Borax has approximately the same action as sodium 
sulphate. The behaviour of o-nitroacetanilide resembles that of 
o-nitroaniline, whereas p-nitroacetardlide and ff-nitroaniline behave 
diflferently. Addition of mercuric oxide in the kjeldahlisation of 
;p-nitroaniline in the presence of potassium sulphate causes low 
results, whereas accurate values are obtained by use of copper 
oxide {0*1 — 0*5 g,). Molybdic acid is more effective than vanadic, 
tungstic, or titanic acid in the kjeldahlisation of nitroanilines. 

H. W. 


Determination of Nitroamino and Nitroimino Groups. 
K. Lehmstedt and 0. Zumsteih (Ber., 1925, 58, [B], 2024 — 
2027). — ^Treatment of tetranitrodi-2 : 2'-in3Linazolyl, 


CH — ]sr= 


'N — — CH ’ 


with boiling ferrous chloride and hydrochloric acid or with mercury 
and concentrated sulphuric acid causes quantitative conversion 
of the two A^-nitro groups into nitric oxide, whereas the 0-hitro 
groups remain unaffected. Similarly, 2-nitroaminopyridine is 
quantitatively reduced by ferrous chloride to nitric oxide and 
2-aminopyridine ; with sulphuric acid and mercury, low results for 
the iV-nitro group are obtained owing to the very rapid isomerisation 
of the compound to the nuclear-substituted nitro-2-aminopyridine. 
Both methods give satisfactory results with trinitrodi-2 : 2'-imin- 
azolyl and 6-nitro-2-nitroaminop3rridine. The ferrous chloride 
method appears to be more generally applicable than the Lunge 
process, whereas the isolation of the non-volatile products is 
generally less difficult from the sulphuric acid solution, H. W. 


Use of Liquid Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis, in. 
Determination of Phosphorus by Means of Lead Amalgam. 
K, SoMEYA {Z. anorg. OMm., 1925, 14S, 58 — 64; cf. this voL, ii, 
904).’ — ^The molybdenum in ammonium phosphomolybdate is rapidly 
and quantitatively reduced to the tervalent state by lead amalgam 
in the closed redactor previously described; by subsequently 
titrating with permanganate, according to the usual procedure, 
phosphorus may be accmately determined. The accuracy of the 
method was proved with pure disodium hydrogen phosphate and 
with a standard sample of iron. A. G. 


Use of Phenolphthalein as an Indicator for the Deter- 
mination of Phosphoric Acid by Titration of Ammonium 
Phosphomolybdate. P. Nyssehs {BuU. Soc. chim. Beige, 1925, 
34, 232 — ^236).— The errors in the titration of ammonium phospho* 
molybdate with potassium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as an 
indicator, are due to the following causes : (1) 2 mols. of ammonium 
hydroxide react neutral to phenolphthalein when 0*972 mol. of 
sulphuric acid is added, the error, therefore, being —1*4% of the 
ammonia present; (2) diammonium hydrogen phosphate has ^ 
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acid reaction towards this indicator, corresponding with an error of 
—>1*70% of the phosphoric acid present. Both errors are there- 
fore in the same sense, but since the 24 mols. of molybdic acid 
(M0O3) present may be titrated exactly in the presence of this 
indicator, the error is reduced to —0*13%, i.e., within the errors 
of titration, and hence the volumetric results agree with those 
obtained gravimetrically by the conversion of the phosphomolybdate 
into pyrophosphate. J. W. B, 

Rapid Determiaation of Phosphates. R. F. Le Gtjyon and 
R. M. May {Evil Soc. cUm,, 1925, [iv], 37, 1291— 1293) —The 
phosphate is precipitated from solution, which may contain chlorides, 
by silver nitrate in presence of a slight excess of sodium acetate. 
The precipitate is then dissolved in concentrated nitric acid and 
the silver content of the solution determined by titration with 
ammonium thiocyanate. S. K, T. 

Ammonium Oxalate as a Reagent for Distinguishing 
Sodium from Potassium Salts. J. Meyeepelb [Z, anal Chem.y 
1925, 67, 150 — 151). — ^The solubility of potassium oxalat^ about 
40 g. and of sodium oxalate 3*2 g. per 100 c.c. of cold^«^er, and 
sodium oxalate is even less soluble in a saturated solution of am- 
monium oxalate. Addition of the latter to a saturated solution 
of a sodixun salt gives an immediate crystalline precipitate, whereas 
potassium salts have no action. The test will distinguish more 
than 10% of sodium in a potassium salt preparation if the dry 
salt mixture is added to a saturated ammonium oxalate solution. 

A, R. P. 

Analysis of Lithium Minerals. A. Gxjotz and P. Bekoit 
{BuU. Soc. chim., 1925, [iv], 37, 1294—1297). — ^The silica in lithium 
ores may be accurately determined by fusing with alkali, and 
boiling the water extract with ammonium catbonate solution. 
The precipitate is united with that obtained by boiling the filtrate 
with zinc oxide until all ammonia is expelled. The precipitates 
are then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and treated as usual. 
Calcination with calcium oxide is essential for the accurate deter- 
mination of the water. Lithium is determined by treating the 
mineral with a mixture of sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids, calcining 
the residue at dull red heat, extracting with slightly ammoniacsd 
dilute hydrogen peroxide solution, and boiling for 10 mins. After 
filtration, the solution is evaporated to dryness with a little am- 
monium oxalate, ignited, dissolved in w;ater, and precipitated with 
an ammoniacal ammonium fluoride solution. Lithium fluoride 
separates and is weighed after ignition. When phosphates are 
pr^etxt the first residue is dissolved in boiling, very dilute, hydro- 
ehterio acid and excess of litharge is added. The filtrate, after 
r^c^of lead as sulphate, is treated as before. S, K. T. 

the Presence of Barium and 
and Gv Ohabobskx {Bvi, Soc. 

: solution of the chlorides 
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of the metals is treated with ammonia and ammonium carbonate 
and a portion of the precipitate is boiled with a 25% solution of 
ammonium sulphate, which converts the calcium into a soluble 
double sulphate, leaving the barium and most of the strontium 
insoluble. The filtrate is tested for calcium with ammonium 
oxalate. All the strontium remains insoluble if no calcium is 
present, so that any oxalate precipitate is a sure indication of 
calcium. Barium and strontium may be detected in another 
portion of the carbonate precipii^te by means of potassium di- 
chromate and calcium sulphate, respectively. A. R. P. 

Electrometric Studies of the Precipitation of Hydroxides. 
I. Precipitation of Magnesium, Manganous, Ferrous, 
Cobalt, Nickel, and Thorium Hydroxides by Use of the 
Hydrogen Electrode. H. T. S. Bketton (J. Clmm, Soc., 1925, 
127, 2110 — 2120 ), — ^The reactions between sodium hydroxide and 
solutions of magnesium, bivalent manganese and iron, cobalt, 
nickel, and thorium salts have been studied electrometrically. In 
every case the precipitated hydroxide contained an appreciable 
proportion of the acid radical. The following ^ values were 
required in order that precipitation might take place : magnesium, 
10'61; manganese, 8-85; cobalt, 6-92; nickel, 6*81; ferrous iron, 
5*77 ; thorium, 3*67. These values are peculiar to the various 
hydroxides and are independent of both the anion and the pre- 
cipitant. They are only slightly influenced in dilute solutions by 
changes in the concentratioii of the metallic salts, and are shown 
to depend on the solubility products of the various hydroxides. 
The non-precipitation of magnesium and manganous hydroxides 
by ammonium hydroxide in the presence of ammonium salts is 
discussed in the light of these result. E. E. W. 

Electrometmc Studies of the Precipitation of Hydroxides. 
H- Precipitation of the Hydroxides of Zinc, Ohroxxdum, 
Beryllium, Aluminium, Bivalent Tin, and Zirconium by the 
Use of the Hydrogen Electrode, and their alleged Amphoteric 
Nature. H. T. S. Bbittoh (J. Ghem. Soc,, 1926, 127, 212(^ 
2141).— Salts of the above metals are precipitated at the following 
Ph values: aluminium, 4*14; beryllium, 5*69; zinc, 5*20; chrom- 
ium, 5*34, and zirconium, 2*79 (opalescent at 1*86) when titrated 
with sodium hydroxide. The electrometric titration curves indicate 
that, in the case of stannoim and zirconium salts, colloidally dis- 
persed basic salts are first formed and these are coagulated on the 
addition of further alkali. Zirconium chloride and sulphate solu- 
tions are shown to consist of highly dispersed basic particles and 
free acid, and no evidence could be found for the existence of the 
** zirconyl ” radical. New light is thrown on the nature of the 
characteristic soluble basic salts of beryllium, chromium, and zir- 
conium. Among the bases studied, aluminium hydroxide is the 
only one which is definitely amphoteric. It shows a well-marked 
inflection of the titration curve corresponding with the formation 
of the compound NaAlOg, The hydrogen-ion concentration at 
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which zinc hydroxide (actually basic sulphate) is precipitated is 
not in accord with existing solubility product data, Werner’s 
view of the difference between green and violet chromic salts is 
rejected, the explanation preferred involving^ hydrolysis and a 
change in the chromium hy^oxide probably akin to that produced 
by ageing, E.E.W. 

Electrometric Studies of the Precipitation of Hydroxides. 
III. Precipitation in the Cerite Group of Rare Earths and of 
Yttrium Hydroxide by Use of the Hydrogen Electrode. 
H, T, S. Beittoh ( J. Chem. Soc,, 1926, 127, 2142— 2147).— Hydrogen 
electrode titrations of several of rare-earth salts with sodium 
hydroxide show that the hydroxides (really basic salts) are pre- 
cipitated when the solutions (0*01 14Jf — ^0*0133ikr) attain the 
following Ph values : samarium, 6*83; yttrium, 6*78; neodymium, 
7*02 (chloride), 7*00 (nitrate) ; praseddymium, 7*05 ; tervaleiit 
cerium, 7*41 ; lanthanum, 8*35. The precipitation ps values thus 
lie below those of magnesium and manganous hydroxides and 
above those of zinc. The values for samarium, yttrium, neodymium, 
and praseodymium lie so close together that the separation of 
these hydroxides by fractional precipitation is not possible. The 
great difference between the hydrogen-ion concentration necessary 
for the precipitation of thorium hydroxide and those required in 
the case of the rare earths accounts for some of the processes which 
are used to effect their separation. Ammonium chloride, if present 
in sufficient quantity, prevents the precipitation of lanthanum 
and cerous hydroxides. E. E. W. 

Electrometric Studies of the Precipitation of the Hydr- 
oxides. IV. Precipitation of Mercuric, Cadmium, Lead, 
Silver, Cupric, Uranic, and Ferric Hydroxides by the Use of 
the Oxygen Electrode. H. T. S. Beittoh (J. Ohm,. Soc., 1925, 
127, 2148 — ^2159).— The interaction between sodium hydroxide 
and salt solutions of certain metals has been followed by means 
of the oxygen electrode, the hydrogen electrode being inappKoable. 
The results are express^ in terms of hydrogen-ion concentrations 
and are believed to be accurate to within 0*6 pn ‘unit except in the 
case of silver nitrate solution. The metals examined in this and 
previous papers are precipitated in the following order at approxi- 
mately the hydrogen-ion concentrations given : magnesium, 10“^^; 
silver, bivalent manganese, lanthanum, and bivalent, mercury, 10*^; 
cerium, cobalt, ixickel, cadmium, praseodymium, neodymium, and 
yttrium, 10'®; samarium, ferrous iron ( ?), and lead ( ?), 10“^ ; zinc, 
beryllium, copper, and chromium, 10"® ; aluminium, 10"®; tervaleut 
uranium and thorium, 10"^ ; bivalent tin, zirconium, and ferric iron, 
IDi®* . Basic precipitates, probably containing definite basic salts, 
were obtained from solutions of mercuric chloride, copper sulphate, 
and lead nitrate. The precipitate obtained from 
solution was the hydroride contaming a little 
and The changes in colour observed 

on ferric salts are regarded as being due 
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to tie presence of colloidal basic particles which are coagulated 
on the addition of further alkali. E. E, W. 

Determination of Small Amounts of Lead in Animal 
Tissues, R. Nakaseko and I. ISTakano {Kyoto Med. J., 1925, 
22, (S)). — Organic matter is destroyed by heating with concentrated 
nitric acid and may afterwards be treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid and mercuric oxide with additions of hydrogen peroxide, or 
by ignition at high temperature. The residue is dSsolved in dilute 
acid, the lead precipitated as sulphide, re-dissolved, precipitated as 
chromate, and the chromate determined by liberation of iodine 
from iodides and titration with sodium thiosulphate. 0-005 Mg. 
of lead per 1 c.c, of solution may be detected by this method, 
phosphates in the sulphide, and chromic salts and excess of ammon- 
ium salts in the chromate interfering. Electrolytic determination 
of minute amounts of lead is conducted by electrolysis in a platinum 
vessel which itself acts as cathode. Dilute nitric acid acts as 
electrolyte and a current of 0-05 ampere at 0-5 volt is passed for 
5 — 10 hrs., the lead peroxide is dissolved from the platinum wire 
acting as anode, and the iodine liberated from potassium iodide is 
titrated by means of O-OOliV'-sodium thiosulphate. Phosphates, 
magnesium, and ammonium salts interfere with the determination. 

L. P. H. 

Deteriiiiaation of Metals Dissolved in Mercury. Rapid 
Method of Purifying Mercury. A. S. Russell and D. G, 
Evans (J. Chem, §oc., 1925, 127, 2221—2230; cf. this voL, ii, 
406). — ^Rapid methods of determining metals in mercury and of 
freeing mercury from dissolved metals have been workM out on 
the basis of the following facts. All metals more electropositive 
than mercury, except cobalt, pass rapidly into solution as sulphates 
without the accompaniment of mercury when amalgams of them 
are shaken with potassium permanganate or certain other oxidising 
agents in dilute sulphuric acid. The point at which the last trace 
of the metal in the mercury has gone into solution is shown by 
the breaking of the surface of the mercury into bubbles. The 
order in which the metals pass into solution is : zinc, mangan^e, 
cadmium, thallium, tin, lead, copper, chromium and iron, bismuth 
and cobalt. This order is dehnite and independent of the oxidising 
agent and acid employed, but is different from that of the electrode 
potentials in the free state. Permanganate is reduced by all the 
metals mentioned except zinc and iron to the extent of 100% of 
the theoretical quantity. 100% efficiency is obtained with all the 
metals except iron when ferric sulphate is the oxidising agent. 

E.E. W* 

Volumetric Determination of Mercuric Iodide, Mercuric 
Chloride, and Some Other Mercury Compounds. S. Ellman 
{Amer, J. Pharm,, 1925, 97, 672^-^74). — Gravimetrically, mercuric 
iodide may be determined by solution in potassium iodide solution, 
and precipitation as sulphide with hydrogen sulphide ; volumetric- 
ally, by tareating this precipitate with standard iodine solution to 
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convert it into iodide and sulphur, and subsequent titration of the 
excess of iodine with thiosulphate. These methods should be carried 
out in neutral or slightly acid solution, and the volumetric one may 
be applied to mercuric chloride and various solutions of mercury 
salts. [Cf. 5., 1925, 989.] B. F. 

Volumetric Determination of Iron By JeUinek and Wino- 
gradov’s Method. H. Asmtjs (Oesterr, Chem.^Ztg., 1925, 28, 
168 — 169; cf., A., 1923, ii, 871). — ^Por the determination of small 
amounts of iron by titration with thiosulphate, the solution contain- 
ing the iron as ferric chloride is heated to boiling in a flask through 
which a current of carbon dioxide is passed and thiosulphate nearly 
equal to that required completely to reduce the ferric salt is added 
rapidly, followed by the remainder drop by drop until the blue 
colour of the methylene- blue-magenta indicator becomes red. A 
preliminary colorimetric test is made to determine the approximate 
amount of iron present. [Cf . J5., Dec. 24th.] A. R. P. 

Detection of Iron, Chromium, and Manganese without the 
Use of Nitric Acid. G. G. LoNOiNEsotr and E. PETRBSCtr {BuL 
Soc- Bomdna Stiinte, 1924, 27, 13 — 15), — ^The ammonia-ammonium 
sulphide precipitate of group III metals is dissolved in hot 4% 
hy^ochloric acid and the insoluble sulphides are filtered off. The 
filtrate is tested for iron in the usual way and then treated with 
2 c.c. of saturated ferric chloride solution, followed by an excess of 
sodium hydroxide solution to dissolve zinc and aluminium, leaving 
a granular precipitate of ferrpsbferrio hydroxide containing manganese 
and chromium hydroxides. The precipitate is tested for chromium 
and manganese by the hypochlorite method of Chaborski (A., 1924, ii, 
278). A. R. P. 

Separation of Iron from Mercury, G. Sfaotj {Z, anah Chem,, 
1925, 67, 147 — 150).— The dilute solution of the two metals is 
treated with an excess of ammonium thiocyanate, and pyridine is 
added slowly until the red colour changes to yellowish-brown, A 
further few drops of pyridine are added and the solution is heated 
to boiling, whereby the iron is quantitatively precipitated as ferric 
hydroxide. The mercury is recovered from the solution by mecipit- 
ation with hydrogen sulphide. [Cf. iS., Dec. 24th.] A, R. P. 

Determination of Nickel as Dioxide. L. Moser and W. 
Maxymowioz {Z, ariai, CAem., 1925, 67, 140 — 142). — Vaubers 
method of determining nickel as the dioxide (A., 192^ ii, 875) is 
shown to be worthless. Calcination of nickel hitrate at 280—330° 
for $0 mins, yields a black powder which contains only 2*3% of 
peroxide oxygen, whereas nickel dioxide should contain 17-64%. 

/,A. R..P. ' 

Determination of Molybdenum as Trioxide after Preci- 
as Tristd W. Hartmakk (Z. anc^, Chem., 1925, 

67j l®^15S).r--'In order to obtain molybdenum trisulpMde in a 
f<^ the alkaline molybdate solutibn is trea,ted 

witih fieshlly aininonium polysulphide solution and the 
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mixture acidified mth dilute sulphuric acid. The precipitate is 
collected, washed, and roasted gently to obtain the trioxide, which 
may contain traces of ferric oxide, silica, zinc oxide, copper oxide, 
and vanadium pentoxide. After weighing, it is dissolved in am- 
monia; zinc and copper are removed from the solution by addition 
of colourless ammonium sulphide, and vanadium is determined by 
distillation of the filtrate, after expelling ammonia by boiling with 
sodium hydroxide, with hydrochloric acid and potassium bromide. 
The sum of the impurities is deducted from the weight of crude 
oxide, [Cf. 5., Dec. 24th.3 A. E. P, 

Chemical Examination of Basic Eruptive Rocks. I, A. 
Athanasiu (Bui. Soc. Eomdna Stiinte, 1924, 27, 17 — 38). — ^Basic 
eruptive rocks usually contain up to 3% or sometimes more of 
titanium dioxide and this introduces complications in the usual 
analysis when the mass obtained by fusion of the rock sample with 
alkali carbonate is evaporated with hydrochloric acid. On this 
account, it is preferable to use sulphuric acid for the evaporation 
as the silica is thus dehydrated more efficiently, whilst the titanium 
remains in solution. A further advantage claimed for this method 
is that the barium and zirconium are eliminated with the silica as 
insoluble sulphates. Titanium is separated from the filtered solution 
by hydrolysis in the presence of sodium sulphite ; in the presence of 
phosphoric acid, the precipitate is contaminated with this compound 
and the titanium must then be determined volumetricaliy or colori- 
metrically. The other constituents of the rock are determined by 
the usual methods in the filtrate from the titanium. A. E. P. 

Separation of Zirconium from Iron. P. Wenoee and M. 
Mulleb (Hdv. Chim. Ada, 1925, 8, 512 — 513). — When a mixture 
of ferric and zirconium oxides is fused for 2 hrs. in an open crucible 
with sodium carbonate and subsequently extracted with water, 
ignited, and again extracted with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
at 100®, the separation of iron from zirconium is not quantitative 
as claimed by Wunder and Jeanneret (A., 1912, iz, 96), since some 
sodium zirconate is produced (cf. A., 1920, ii, 57), but with careful 
working the proportion of this does not exceed 0'6%, so that the 
method is valuable in technical analysis or where the ratio of iron 
to zirconium is large. G. M. B. 

Separation and Determination of Bismuth. A. Gibaeb and 
E. PoTJENEAU (Gompt.rend., 1925, 181 , 610—611). — ^Bismuthiodide 
gives with tetra-acetylammonium hydroxide (and other bases) 
strongly coloured complexes which are readily soluble in organic 
solvente ; this property may be used for the determination of small 
amounts of bismuth, e.g., in tissue. After destruction of organic 
matter by treatment with sulphuric and nitric acids, the residue 
is dissolved in a solution containing iodine, and this is shaken with a 
benzene solution of tetra-acetylanGmonium hydroxide, imparting to 
the benzene a deep red colour which is compared with standard 
colorations. In the presence of ferric salts the liberation of iodine 
is prevented by the addition of a reagent containing formic 
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sodium formate, potassium iodide, and sodium sulphite. 0*0003 G. of 
bismuth may be characterised by this method. L. F, H. 

Reaction between Bismuth Sulphide and Hydrochloric 
Acid. S. Ramachae-rran {Chem. News^ 1925, 131, 294 — ^295). — 
Freshly precipitated bismuth sulphide begins to evolve hydrogen 
sulphide in 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid at 80'^, and in 1 : 16 acid at 85® ; 
it dissolyes readily in 1 : 5 acid at 100®, A* R. P. 

Proof of the Formation of Gold From Mercury. H. Stamm- 
REICH (Z. anorg. Chem.^ 1925, 148, 93- — 96). — ^The presence of gold 
in mercury is detected by distilling off the bulk of the mercury under 
reduced pressure and examining the last drop. When mercury 
containing metals of relatively low m. p,, such as lead, bismuth, zinc, 
cadmium, and sodium, is distilled, a quantitative separation is 
obtained in one operation. The last drop remaining from the dis- 
tillation of gold-containing mercury is treated with nitric acid and 
the dissolution observed with a microscope. A spherical crystal 
aggregate remains, the weight of which can be calculated from its 
size, and by this method 1 X 10"^ mg, of gold in 1 kg. of mercury can 
be detected. When a base metal (e.^., copper or iron) has been used 
for one pole of the discharge, this, or its oxide, remains as a skeleton 
after the dissolution of the mercury ; this slowly crumbles, leaving 
the gold as small flakes. This may be avoided by shakir^ the 
mercury with mercuric chloride or by dissolving it in aqua regia a.nd 
reducing with hydrazine sulphate. When mercury is bombarded 
with electrons from a cathode it may contain tungsten; this is 
removed by shaking with sodium hydroxide solution in the presence 
of air. A. G. 

Spectrographic Detection of Traces of Gold. P. Jolibois 
and R. Bossttet {Bull, Soc. chim,, 1925, [iv], 37, 1297 — 1304).— 
The detection of traces of gold in minerals by an examination of the 
arc and spark spectra is described. The most suitable line in the 
latter case is that of wave-length 2428*1 A. About 10"^% of gold 
may be detected. Solutions are treated with mercury or bismuth 
salts, precipitated with hydrogen sulphide and the gold detected in 
the precipitate; or else they may be electrolysed with bismuth 
cathodes, the spark spectra of which reveal the presence of any gold. 
Minerals are reduced, pure silver being added to increase the size 
of the metallic button, of which the arc spectrum is observed. A 
control must be performed on the litharge used in the reduction ; 
a method is described for partly removing any gold it may contain. 

S. K. T. 

Complex Base of Osmium- [Detection of Osmium,] 
Ii, TsOHuoaev [with E. FRiT2kANH],---(See^i^^ 

FoMing^s Reagent G. PiouRiBR Chim. Amlyt., lQ2St 
7, 28^29l).-^The reagent, of whioh l0 o*c. are equivalent to 0*06 g. 
of dextrose, i$ made by mixing 46 o.c. of a solution of 160 g. of tar- 
taric acid in 4^ o.ov of water and 26 o.c. of a solution containing 
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62’S g- of pure crystals of copper sulphate in 250 c.c. of water to 
wMoh a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid have been added, 
with enough sodium hydroxide solution (French Codex strength) to 
niafee up to 150 c.c. The mixture is stable for severaV months if 
hept in a yellow flask with paraffined rubber stopper. D. G-. H. 

Detection of Pentoses in Plant Glucosides. P. Thoimgas and 
R. IiM^s {Compt rend. 8oc. BioLy 92, 300; from Ohem. Zentr-, 1925, 
11, 77). — ^By means of the reaction previously described (cf. this 
vol., ii, 604) pentose has been found in the hydrolysed alcoholic 
extract of the seeds of Vida angustifolia (in agreement with von 
Bertrand and WeisweUler, cf. A., 1911, i, 16), but not in the seeds of 
Vida faba^ V. saliva, and F. narbomnsis. A glucoside containing 
pentose was also found in the dried w^s of the fruit of F. angusti- 
folia. Primeverose gives the reaction. Investigations on con- 
volvulin, rhamnose, rhodeose, and digitajin show that methyl- and 
ethyl-pentoses do not give the reaction in the form characteristic for 
pentose, nor do various glucosides such as saliein, amygdalin, etc^ 

A. 0. 

Determination of a-Cellulose. C. G. Schwalbe {PapierfcAr., 
1925, 23, 697 — 705 ; cf . this voL, ii, 720).— The usual methods for 
the determination of a-cellulose give results which .may vary by 
several % when carried out by different laboratories. This may be 
due to variations in the ordinary temperature, in the time of treat- 
ment with sodium hydroxide, and ih the wetting of the fibre. The 
individual fibres of a sample differ in the ease with which they are 
wetted, and it is possible that the addition of a wetting agent, 
e.g,y Turkey red oil, would be advantageous. Three new methods 
for the determination are described and have been tested in a number 
of laboratories, but none of them is completely satisfactory, 

A. G. 

Identification of Drugs Containing Tannins. A. H. Ware 
{Pharm. J,, 1925, 115, 131 — 135). — uAromadendrin, when dissolved 
in 90% alcohol, zinc or magnesium and strong hydrochlono acid 
being ^ded, gives a pink colour which intensifies to red, and then 
fades. If neutralised with alkali, the red solutiou becomes yellow. 
An extract, e.g., a kino or a cutch, is first rubbed into a paste with 
water, and the residue from an ethereal extract tested as above. 
If 6 c.c. of an aqueous extract are boiled with 10—12 drops of dilute 
acetic acid and 5 c.c. of 0*25% iron ammonium citrate, the liquid 
cooled and filtered, and I g. of ammonium chloride added, only 
pyrogallol-taimins are precipitated (from logwood, however, hssma- 
toxylin is precipitated). If 6 c.c. of extract are Ixoiled with 1*5 g. 
of sodium dihydrogen phosphate, filtered, and the filtrate boiled 
with ferric citrate solution, gallotannins give a violet solution or a 
precipitate, ellagitannins a greenish-black precipitate, and hamameli- 
ta n mns a brown solution or precipitate. If the extract is heated 
with a little sodium nitrite, eUagitaimins give a green colour, other 
tannins a brown, or reddish-brown. 

Extensive tables for the identification of kinos are given. B. F. ; : 
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Colour Keaction for Lactic Acid- T. Kutter (Pham. Zentr., 
1925, 66, 753).— The reaction described by Ekkert (this voL, ii, 
1007) has been published by Brauer (A., 1920, ii, 517). 

[Determination of] Ethyl Phthalate. III. J. A. Hahdy 
and L. F. Hoyt (J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1926, 14, 219 — 229). — 
The Eilles test, employing pyxogallol, is untrustworthy, and the use 
of other phenols instead of pyrogallol is of no advantage. The TJtz 
test and the Handy and Ho 3 rt test may give positive reactions with 
controls ; in the j^drew test, maximum fluorescence may not be 
produced. Dilution of an ethyl-alcoholic solution with water or 
10% sulphuric acid before extraction with petroleum yields identical 
results, but in practice the former is preferable. 

Chemical Abstbaots. 

Detection and Determination of Small Amounts of Acetone. 
C. Bulow (Science, 1925, 61, 344). — ^The formation of acetone- 
2 ; 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone, which is insoluble in cold water, may 
be used for the determination of 0*03% of acetone in urine. 

A. A. B. 

Determination of Vanillin, Piperonal, and Coumarin. 
L. Gr. Radclieee and E. H. Shabples (Per/. Ess. Oil Pec., 1924, 15, 
396— 402, 437— 439; 1925, 16, 20— 23, 51— 54, 87—92, 156—162, 
197—199, 271, 363— 356, 387— 390), — ^Many methods of deter- 
mining these substances, when alone or in the presence of one 
another, have been examined, and are critically reviewed. A 
bibliography of the literature is given. The following methods are 
recommended : piperonal may be determined by reaction with exce^ 
oi phenylhydrazine, and titration of the latter with hydrochloric 
acid, using methyl-orange as external indicator, the results being 
100—101% of the theoretical.- Piperonal-vanillin mixtures may be 
determined by conversion into a mixture of p-nitrophenylhydrazones, 
and extraction of the vanillin compound from ethereal solution by 
aqueous sodium hydroxide. Coumarin may be determined by 
boiling it with sodium sulphite to convert it into sodium dihydro- 
coumario acid p-sulphonate and titrating the excess of sulphite with 
iodine. [Of. B., Dec. 24th.] B. E. 

Determmation of Hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde, and 
Piehe's Reaction. E. Teoje (Z. Ver. Deut. ZuckerJnd., 1925, 
[828], 635 — 752). — Crude hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde, obtained 
as a syrup by heating sucrose in an autoclave with a dilute solution 
of ox^ic acid (cf. Middendorp, ibid., 1924, [814]), is purified by dis- 
® in small quantities, under greatly reduced pressure (b. p. 
l4l-r^l42^/2 mm.). The substance crystallises in the receiver, 
wteh is cooled to about —8°, and the crystals, after removal of 
0^ by means of a centrifuge and by pressing on a porous 

The compound 
distfllation at 2 mm* and when kept* 
Attehi^ it by the methods of Tiemann and lEteimer 

and of Qatte&nami f aiM to its instability* Like furfur- 
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aldehyde, however, the hydroxymethyl derivative yields a variety 
of coloured condensation products with phenols, amines, etc. 
Hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde may be determined colorimetrioally 
by mixing its ffilute aqueous solution with 10% hydrochloric acid and 
a few drops of dilute ethereal resorcinol and observing the time 
taken for the gradually deepening red coloration to attain the 
intensity of specified stand^d solutions containing magenta and 
methyl-orange. This method involves a correction for temperature. 
A gravimetric method, in which the hydroxymethyKurfuraidehyde 
solution is mixed with a large excess of a solution of phloroglucinol in 
hydrochloric acid and the resultant phloroglucide dried and weighed, 
gives varying results owing to the difference in the constitution of the 
phloroglucide according to the method of precipitation and drying. 
In the titrimetric method, the aldehyde is oxidised with a measured 
excess of iodine in alkaline solution, and the unchanged iodine is 
deterimned, after acidification, by titration with thiosulphate 
(1 mg. of hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde uses, on an average, 
0-1478 c.c. of O-lA^-iodine). Laevulose is oxidised, under the con- 
ditions specified, beyond the formation of a monobasic acid. Piehe*s 
colour reaction (with resorcinol) for synthetic invert-sugar and 
other methods of detecting the adulteration of honey and presence 
of artificial honey are critically reviewed: Inversion of sucrose 
in the cold or with invertase yields invert-sugar containing no 
more, and even less, hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde than natural 
honey, whereas inversion with strong acids or by heating leads to 
values considerably higher than those for natural honey. [Of. jB., 
Dec. 24th.] W. T. K. B, 

Determination of Amino-acids formed by Hydrolysis of 
Proteins. I. Determmation in Groups. E. CHBBBxrmnz and 
E. Wahl (ife&. Chim. Acta, 1925, 8, 571-— 582).— A new method 
for the proximate analysis of an ammo-acid mixture is described, 
j^ter hydrolysis and determinaiaon of the free ammonia by dis- 
tillation with magnesia, the hexene bases and cystine are removed, 
as usual, with phosphotungstic acid. The remaining amino^cids 
are then separated as benzoylamino-acids by three successive 
benzoylations. The process is made more complete by evaporating 
the mother-liquors to recover a further small proportion of benmyl- 
amino-acids and by determining a trace that is volatxliaed in this 
evaporation. A residue in the benzoylation which is insoluble in 
alkalis is shown to contaia mixed aaahydrides of b^oic and beraoyl- 
amino-acids. These are split at once by the action of sodium 
ethoxide in alcoholic solution and the acids are added to the main 
fraction. The nitrogen is then determined by Kjeldahl’s method in 
each fraction. Eesults are quoted for an analysis of casein in which 
97-45% of the nitrogen present is allocated to ammonia and amino- 
acids, and of ovalbumin, for which the figure is 91*36% as compared 
with 61% which had hitherto been accounted for. G. M. B. 

Tests for Cystine and Cysteine. M. X. Sullivah 
JBact,, 1925, 9, 37). — ^Of the amino-acids, sulphur and sulphydryi 
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compounds examined, cysteine is the only substance that gives a 
red colour with sodium p-naphthaquinone-4-sulphonate in the 
presence of alkali and a reducing agent, e.gr., sodium sulphite. 
Cystine gives the reaction slowly owing to gradual reduction to 
cysteine. Reduction of cystine to cysteine may also be effected by 
sodium cyanide. A, A. E. 

Spectrophotometric Identification of Dyes. III. Basic 
Violets of the Triphenylmethane Group, W. C. Holmes {Ind. 
Eng. Ohem., lQ2B, 17, 918 — ^919). — ^A spectrophotometric examin- 
ation of commercial samples of methyl- violet, crystal- violet, ethyl- 
violet, benzyl- violet, and gentian-violet has been made with a view 
to their differentiation. [Gf. R., 1922, 839.] A. D. 

Highly Sensitive Physical Method for Detecting Proteins 
in a Solution. P. L. dtj Nouy (Scieme^ 1925, 61, 472).~A 
comparison of the surface tensions of a solution containing sodium 
oleate (1 in 6 x 10^) and egg-albumin (1 in 5 x lO*^) and one containing 
sodium oleate alone (1 in 6X 10®) shows that at these dilutions egg- 
albumin will prevent the lowering of the surface tension of water 
by sodium oleate. A. A. E. 

Jafie's Reaction for Creatinine. III. 2 : 6-Dinitrophenol. 
I. GuEEijrwALB (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1925, 47, 2620). — ^No red 
colour is obtained when 2 : 6-dinitrophenol reacts with creatinine 
and sodium hydroxide (of. Greenwald and Gross, A., 1924, ii, 508). 

J, W, B. 

Spectrophotometric Determination of Fluorescent Sub- 
stances in Solution. R. Pabbb {Bull. Soc. cMm.^ 1925, [iv], 37, 
1304 — 1310).— The method previously described (of. this vol., ii, 
260) is applied to the determination of quinine, quinidine, and 
fluorescein in solution (cf. this vol., i, 609). S. K. T. 

Analysis of Xanthate. W. HiasoHKiNn (Eng, Min. J. PresSy 
1925, 119, 968— 970).— Sulphide is detected with sodium nitro- 
prusside in a 1% cold aqueous solution, and thiocarbonate by a 
red or brown colour of the precipitate yielded by lead acetate in a 
2% solution. The available xanthate is determined in the nitrate 
obtained after the addition of barium chloride ; in one aliquot part 
free alkali is determined, and in another the proportion of an added 
excess of acid which is Uot required for the liberation of unstable 
xanthio acid. Chemical Abstracts. 


Reactions of Glycyrrhizin. P, Bebtolo (Gicm. Chim. Ind. 
Appl., 1925, 7, 404 A 4 O 6 ).— Mercury, silver, and cadmium salts of 
^ycyrrhizinic acid were prepared ; the last may be separated from 
the accompan 3 di^ glycyramin by washing with distilled water; 
.. depconposition by means of hydrogen sulphide and recrystallisation 
the pure acid. Pure glycyrrhizin gives an immediate violet 
in presence of sulphuric acid and aromatic hydroxy- 
owing to its glucosidic nature. With dextrose and 
pr;w^^ coloration appears 

the additional foimatimx of pheuplio 
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«-AcetyQiexoic acid, ethyl ester, con- 
densation of aldehydes with (Ryan 
and Shannon), i, 558. 

Acetylmalonic acid, ethyl ester, thio- 
amides, action of hydrazine and 
hydroaylamine on (Worrall), i, 808. 


Acetylmethylcarbinol, formation of, in 
sugar fermentation (Kxuyyer and 
Donker), i, 1216. 
in vinegar (van’t Hooet), i, 772. 

1- Acetyl-2-methylindole, 3-cyano- 
(Seka), i, 67. 

2- Acetyl-a-naphthol, magnesium salt 
(Zetzsohe, Silbebmann, andYiELi), 
i, 1411. 

AT-Acetylphenarsazinic acid (Burton 
and Gibson), i, 84. 

Acetylphenylarsenious oxides, and 
hydroxy- and nitrohydroxy-derivatives 
of (Margulibs), i, 448. 

Acetylphenylarsinic acids, h;^droxy-, 
and nitrohydroxy-, derivatives of 
(Margulibs), i, 448. 

j3-Acetyl-a-phenyl-a-2-diketohydrin- 
denylbutan- 7 -one (Jonesou), i, 1154. 

Acetylphenylmalonio acid, methyl ester, 
and its phenylhydrazone (Toorhebs 
and Skinner), i, 837* 

^-o-Acetylphenylpropaldehyde disemi- 
carbazone (Schroeter, Zabek, and 
Hoffmann), i, 678. 

iS-o-Acetylphenylprcpionic acid, and 
its derivatives (v. AuwERs), i, 
241. 

1- Acetyl-d-phenyltMosemicarbazide 
(Bose), i, 1466. 

Acetyl<^cZopropanecarboxylic acid, de- 
rivatives of (KtrsTBR), i, 922, 

AcetylpjTocatechol, dJinitro- (Eehr- 
MANN and Prunieb), i, 304. 

2- Acetylpyrrole, 3;4-e2iiodo- (Terentiev 

and Tsohelinobv), i, 295. 

U- and ^n-iodo- (Pibroni and JSTocen- 
TiNi), i, 1097. 

Acetylsalicyloyl -peroxide, preparation 
of (Yanino and Hbezer), i, 
189. 

Aoetylsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, bromo- 
and cbloro-derivatives (Maobeth and 
Traill), i, 782. 

Acetylsuooinyl^roxide, and its thermal 
decomposition (Brunner), i, 1236. 

Acetyltaurine, sodium salt (Teraoka), 
i, 1390. , 

Acetyltropic acid, j5-piperidinoethyl 
ester hydrochloride (Chemisohe 
■Werke Grenzaoh), i, 31. 

Acetylvaline, ethyl ester (Earrer, 
M:iyamiohi, Storm, and Wibmer), 
i, 594. 

Acid, CgHi^Og, and its salts, from che- 
nopodium oil (Henry and Paget), 
i, 1162. 

Piwifiwia offiwmlu oil 
(Eem;^, i, 666. 

GioHxeO^, and its salts and oxime, 
from oxidation of sodium abietate 
(Frejka and BalaS), i, 1422. 
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Acid, from action of ozone on 

methyl abietate (Kuzioka, Mbybr, 
and Pfeiffbe), i, 1420. 

C18H14O4, from Fmmta offidmlia oil 
(Kbhp), i, 665. 

0i3H2aO2 (two), from hydrogenation of 
diphenyl-o^arboxylic acid (Rauedo 
and ^on), i, 666- 

Ci4Hja06> and its ethyl ester, from 
etiiyl dibromocinnamate and ethyl 
sodiomalonate. (Haeedi and 
Thokpb), i, 924. 

C18H20O4, from oxidation of rottlerin 
(Dxjtt), i, 1297. 

O18HS0O2, from fractionation of chard- 
moo^ oil (Wbejtshall and Dean), 
1,1414. 

and its derivatives, from 
plant cuticle (Legg and Wheeler), 
1, 1026. 

CnHjaOghfg, ijrom stryehnos alkaloids, 
and its derivatives (Leijchs and 
Taube), i, 1314. 

bjoH^Oa, and its semicarbazone, hy 
action of acetic anhydride on oxid» 
ation prodnct of methyl abietate 
(Ruzicka, Meyer, Mid Pfeiffer), 



i, 1420. 

O20H3SO4, 4 ^ semwhazpne, 
oxidation prodncMi of . methyl 
{Ri^ocA, ICsYBBa and 

** .. dijhenylethyl- 

Bimne hydrochii^ide and di^tl^d 
add (Iw), 1, 166. 

ChsBQftAto and its bromo derivative 
from (TsmHOTo), i, 778. 

0,404602, from nervone and sulphuric 
add (KiiEKE), i, 1347. 

CjjB^O^ and its methyl ester, from 
oxidation of 4:7-diacetoxychole8tan 
(WiNDAUS and Hgssfeld), i, 1066. 
Acids, thermochemistiy and constitution 
of solutions of (Kabve), ii, 633. 

adsorption of, by filter paper (Mok- 
ritschin), ii, 967. 

displacement of, by diffusion (De- 
aioussy), ii, 654. 

osmosis of, in gels (Yumikuba), 
i, 735. 

dis^ciation of (v. Halban), ii, 611 ; 
(Hantzsch), ii, 512. 

, liqmd-crystallme properties of salts, 
esters, and (Vorlander), i, 267. 

additive compounds of esters and 
(Kendall and Booge; Kendall 
and King), ii, 972. 

deotrometric titration of (Aheeraoh 
and SmolozYk), ii, 118. 

ali^atic, Bbntgen ray spectra of 
(DE Broglie and Trillat), ii, 
64-0. 


Acids, aliphatic, action of bronune on 
(Watson), i, 1232. 
and their derivatives, chromic acid 
oxidation of (Simon), i, 778. 
decomposition of, with metallic 
chlorides (Mailhe), i, 503. 
esterification of, in glycerol (Kail- 
an and Raupbnstrauoh), i, 
880. 

ammonium salts, oxidation of 
(Oldtterbdok and Raper), i, 
882. 

carboxylic (Philippi, Sbka, 
Hager, and Landau), i, 611. 
higher, surface tensions of (Frum- 
kin), ii, 856. 

aromatic, metabolism of. See Meta- 
bolism. 

glycol esters of (Gretoher and 
Pittenger), i, 1416. 
wojiobasic, neutralisation of, by means 
of viscosity (Simon), ii, 612, 
dibasic, photolysis of (Yolmar), 

i, 1378 ; ii, 675. 

dissociation of (Larsson), ii, 294. 
second dissociation constats of 
(Paul), ii, 116. 

infiuepce of valency dfr^Hon on 

dkBomation Qonstants of 0m W 

and %ORPe), ii, :^6. 
oarbi^lit^ diasomaiion contents of 
(liaERT), i, 230. 

and their esters, 
ele<^aric mcmepts of (Smyth), ii, 
846. 

dicarboxylic, nephropathic action of 
(Rose, Wbber>^rley, and Jack- 
son ; Bose and Dim>|^), i, 733. 
fatty, structure of (Gibbs), ii, 269 ; 
(Friedel), ii, 272. 
from ceresin (Marcusson), i, 349. 
molecular orientation in films of 
(Tril^t), ii, 195. 
and their esters, spreading of, on 
the surface of water (Cary and 
Rideal), ii, 688. 

emulsions of, as insecticides (Sieg- 
LER and Popenoe), i, 489. 
and dibasic, X-ray study of (Tril- 
lat), n, 489. 

7^<winbasic, change in molecular 
volume of (Garner and Ryder), 

ii, 365. 

saturated, anhydrides of, and their 
stability (Holde and GenItner), 

i, 1036. 

solid, Rbntgen ray diffraction of 
(Wyokoff, Hunt, and Merwin), 

ii, 1129. 

unsaturated^ constitution of (Arm- 
strong and Hilditoh). i, 366, 
778. 
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Acids, fatty, nnsatuTatiad, oxidation of 
(Batjer and Ktttscjhbr), i, 
630 ; (GeOn and Wittka), i, 
.1377 ; (Teillat), ii, 1127. 
higher, structnx'e of, and their salts 
(Klimone), i, 605. 
snlphonation of (Pomeranz), 
i, 1380. 

free, determination of, in presence of 
aluminium (Sabalitsohka and 
Reighel), ii, 602, 

higher saturated, determination of, 
in mixed acids (Lapwoeth and 
Mottram), i, 1129. 
inactive, and inactive bases, mutual 
^resolution of (Ikgeksoll), i, ^4. 
organic, structure of, and their be- 
haviour on sulphochromic oxid- 
ation (Armstrong, Allan, and 
Moore), i, 605 ; (Simon), i, 611. 
preparation of, by the Griguard re- 
action (Ivanov), i, 603. 
ultra-violet absorption spectra of 
(Viiis and Gex), ii, 472. 
conductivity of, in methyl alcohol 
(GoLDSOHMinx and Aarelot), 
ii, 976. 

effect of electrolytes on solubilities 
of, in water (Yajnik, Jain, and 
Nath), ii, 1147, 

adsorption of, jfrom solutions (Ruff 
and Hoblfeli)), ii, 192 ; (Pat- 
rick and Jones), ii, 193. 
and their salts, comparative adsorp- 
tion of (Fbomaqeot and Wurm- 
see), ii, 884. 

velocity of esterification of, with 
ethyl alcohol (Bhide and Stjd- 
bqrough), i, 1127* 
action of magnesium phenyl bromide 
on (Peters, Griffith, Briggs, 
and French), i, 643, 
displacement of, from their sodium 
salts (Bureatt), ii, 792. 
volatile, determination of (Bo- 
hanes), ii, 606. 

polycarboxylic, esters, compounds of 
stannic chloride with (HiEBERand 
Becker), i, 1326. 

stereoisomeric, transformation of, and 
their esters (HOckel and Goth), 
i, 402. 

nnsaturated, change in (Kon 

and Linstead), i, 606, 
«-unsaturated, synthesis of, from 
malonic acid (Dtitt), i, 882. 
weak, indicator for determination of 
(Ghabot), ii, 899. 

determination of, volnmetrically 
(Harris), ii, 166. 

Acid chlorides, catalytic decomposition 
of (Mailhe), i, 629. 


Acid chlorides, action of aluminium 
organic compounds with (Leone), 
i, 937. 

decomposition of, with metallic nickel 
(Mailhe), i, 1232. 

aromatic, action of diazomethane on 
(Lewis, Nierenstein, and Rich), 
i, 935. 

Acidity, origin of (Lowry), ii, 15. 

Acidosis (Hastings, Sendrot, and 
Robson), i, 1490. 

production of (Blum and Delaville ; 
Haldane), i, 723. 

Acipens&p sturio (sturgeon), constituents 
of (Flossner and Kxjtsoher), i, 720. 

Acocantherine (Moir and Lewis), i, 
833. 

Acocanthic acid, benzoyl derivative 
(Moir and Lewis), i, 833. 

Aconite alkaloids (Schulze and 
Berger), i, 282 ; (Majima and 
SUGINOME), i, 1447. 

Aconitine ^perchlorate (Schulze and 
Berger), i, 283. 

Aconitum UTUhora, alkaloids from (GoRis 
andM^TiN), i, 761, 762. 

AccmUum alkaloids from 

(SoHULZE and Berger), i, 282 ; 
(Goris and MfiTiN), i, 762. 

JUraldehyde {a>crolein\ formation of, 
from glycerol, by bacilli (Hum- 
phreys), i, 340. 

activation of, by light, and its de- 
activation by quinol (Moureu and 
Dufeaisse), L 362 ; (Moureu, 
Dufraissb, and Badoche), i, 362, 
363. 

Acridine, constitution of (v. Auwers 
and Kbaul), i, 678. 
derivatives, preparation of (Farb- 
WERKB VOEM. MEISTER, LUOIUS, 

h BrOning), i, 429. 

Acridine, 3;9-rfiamino- (Farbwerke 
VORM. Meister, Lucius, & BrOning), 

i, 480. 

AcHdoue, derivatives of (Linn ell and 
Perkin), i, 62. 

Acriflavine, effect of, on infusoria 
(Robertson), i, 1012. 

Actittinni, mobility of ions in active 
deposit of (Erikson), ii, 79. 

Actinometers, electrochemical (Athan- 
Asiu), ii, 1067- 

with mercury electrodes, sensitiveness 
of (Athanasiu), ii, 416. 

Actinoscopio reactions (Reyohler), 

ii, 1180. 

Activity coefficients (Wilke and Kie- 
niger), ii, 790. 

Acyl chlorides, aromatic, action of diazo- 
methane on (Nierenstein, Wang, 
and Ware), i, 34. 
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0-Acyl compounds, catalytic iaomerisa- : 
tion of, into 0-alkyl compounds 
(Scheiblbr), i, 918. 

Acylindazoles, labile and stable, con- 
stitution of (v. Attwbbs), i, 1460. 

0- and ^-Acylsalicoylimidca, isomeric 
(ANSCHITTZ, ASGHENBBEa, KtrOKERTZ, 

Krone, Eibpenkeogee, and Zbebe), 
i, 666. 

Addition to cyclic double linkings 
(Nambtkin), i, 250. 

Additive reactions and tautomerism 
(Ingolb), i, S57. 

Adenine in lucerne (Viokbet and 
Lbavenwoeth), i, 87S. 
nucleotide from blood (Hoffman), 
i, 711, 851. 

Adenylic add, salts of (IzuMi), i, 174. 
brucine and strycbnine salts (I^isee), 
i,147r. 

AdhcUodd 'oasicat alkaloid from (Sen 
and Ghosh), i, 958. 

Adipic acid, j37-cKhydroxy-, and its ethyl 
ester (Pankoke), i, 858. 

Adipic adds, dibromo-, optically active, 
and their salts (Houmbeeg and 
MtoiEE), i, 1286. 

Adlpoeere (I^ohieOh and Gfbllee), 
i, 1^3. 

Adipyl chloride, aetadu of triethyl^i^^ 
on MifesEi And 

_ and), i, 510. , , 

Admi9 vemaiis, extraction of (Steffuhn 

andPswsNEE), i, 762. 

Adrenalise {s'^^pmrenim; 

seorethm of, during star^atimi 
(Ogawa), i, 1218. 

effect of, on blood and tissues (Beessl 
and WoiUiHEiM), i, 616. 
effect of, on lactic acid in blood and 
tissues (CoEi), i, 758. 
effect of, and its derivatives, on blood- 
sugar (Dubin, Ooebitt, and Feeed- 
mann), U 1502. 

effect of amino-acids on the action of 
(Abdeehalden and Gbllhorn), 

i, 332. 

antagonism of insulin and (Gotts- 
ohalk; Zondek and Uoko), L 
1513. 

analysis of (Echave), ii, 248. 
detection and determination of, in 
suprarenal powders (Baillt), ii, 248. 

Adsorption, (Soheltb), ii, 286 ; (Pav- 
lov), ii, 287, 507, 958 ; (Libpatov), 

ii, 885, 957 ; (Ghosh and Dhae), 
ii, 886, 511. 

theory of (Frenkel), ii, 194. 
chemical theory of (Bhatnagae, Pea- 
sad, and ii, 1165. 

electrical theory of (Iwin), ii, 958, 


Adsorption, hydrolytic, theory of (Mttk- 
Hbejee), ii, 1149. 

Schulze^s law of (Weisee), ii, 866. 
at the critical temperature (Patrick, 
Preston, and Owens), ii, 608. 

S -shaped curves of (Fl5eov; Ost- 
WALB and ScHtTLZE), ii, 657. 
and evolution of mixed gases from an 
adsorbant (Lorenz and Wibd- 
beaitok), ii, 882. 

and capillarity (Patrick and Ebee- 
man), ri, 284. 

and partition, theory of (Frttmkin), 
ii, 866. 

and surface energy at phase boundaries 
Hljin), ii, 866, 958. 
relStion between osmotic pressure and 
(P6 lXnyi), ii, 290. 

and heterogeneous catalysis (Albksb- 

EVSKi), ii, 868. 

and cataphoresis (Fromageot), ii, 128. 
of gases by graphite (Lowev and 
Morgan), ii, 1068. 
in gels (Xomita), ii, 202. 
of ions (Audubbet and Quintin), 
ii, 384 ; (Mtjkherjee and Ray), 
it, 885. 

at liqiuid-gas interne (Ieedalb), 
ii^ 608. 

at the surface between air and solu- 
, tions of aliphatic compounds 
(Frhmkin), ii, 109. 
of br^hic acids and their salts (Feo- 
MAGEOT and 'W’xtemsbe), ii, 384 ; 
(Hngbebr), ii, 668. 
from solutions (Bbrl and "Wachen- 
doeff), ii, 607. 

of vapours by metallic oxides (Pea.eoe 
and Alvarado), ii, 881. 
by aluminium oxide and hydroxide 
(Muneo and Johnson), ii, 191 ; 
(Miller), ii,. 192. 

by charcoal (Uebain; Eroetz), ii, 
191 ; (Rttff and Hohlfbld), ii, 
192; (Bake and MoBaxn), ii, 
198 ; (Richardson and Robert- 
son ; Kolthoff), ii, 883. 
from viscous media (Weissbn- 
BEEGBE and Waldmann), ii, 655. 
by various powdered charcoals 
(Konig), ii, 1054. 

by activated sugar charcoal (Miller), 
ii, 656. 

by lipoid mixtures (Schafer), ii, 

by precipitates (Weiser), ii, 108. 
by silica gels (Ra.y), ii, 191 ; (Patrick 
and Jones), ii, 193 ; (Patrick and 
Opdycke), ii, 656. 

separation of organic compounds by 
means of (Fodoe and Rosenberg), 
ii, 1060. 
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Adsorption compounds (Hallee), ii, 
287. - 

effect of, on infectious diseases 
(Bering), i, 858. « 

Adsorption isotherms, derivation of 
(Goubatschbv), ii, 969. 

Acrohacter aerogenes. See Bacillus laciis 
aerogenes. 

.Sltioporphyrin, formation of, from 
mesoporphyrin (Fisoher and Mul- 
ler), i, 846. 

.Etiourinoporphyrin (Fischer and 
Hilgee), i, 307. 

AfBlnity (Biltz and Holtersoheit), 
ii, 268; (de Dondbr), ii, 539 ; 
(Biltz and Xbhneoke), ii, 986 ; 
(Biltz, Brohan, and Wein ; 
Biltz and Wein), ii, 1182 ; (Biltz 
and Messbrknecht), ii; 1188; 
(Biltz and Matt), ii, 1184; (Biltz 
and Rahles), ii, 1191. 
relation between atomic grouping and 
(Feigl), i, 170. 

chemical, and atomic structure 
(WiLSDON), ii, 481. 
electrical meaning of (Born), ii, 482. 
internal pressures produced by 
(Richards), ii, 362. 
compressibility and internal pressure 
(Sabrbns), ii, 91. 

residual, and co-ordination (Morgan 
and Yarsley), i, 878 ; (Morgan 
and Smith), i, 1457 ; (Morgan, 
Carter, and Harrison), ii, 1042, 
specific, calculation of (de Bonder), 
ii, 790. 

AflSjdity oonstantsof amines (Bourgeaud 
and Dondelinoer), ii, 117. 

AfwiUite (Parry and Wright), ii, 429. 

Agar-agar, phy.sical chemistry of 
(Harvey), ii, 965. 
absorptive power of (Effront), ii, 
201 . 

swelling of gels of, in water (Clarke), 
ii, 868 , 

physical differences between sols 
and gels of (Hatschek and 
Humphry), ii, 84. 
electro-dialysis of (Harvey), ii, 293 ; 

(Hoffman and Gortner), ii, 1158. 
hydration of, by ions (MaoDougal 
and Clarke), ii, 1156. 

Agerafum conyzoid&s, constituents of oil 
from (Moudoill), i, 945. 

Agglutinin, behaviour of, when adsorbed, 
to its antigen (Eislbe), i, 96. 

Agmatine, relationship of arginine to 
(MfiLLER), i, 1496. 

. putrefaction of (Rbinwbin and 
Koohinki), i, 747. 

Air. See Alveolar cdr and Atmospheric 
ah\ 


Akermanite, constitution of (Gossner), 
ii, 821. 

c2-Alanine, asymmetric cobalt salts of 
(Lifschitz), i, 522. 
d7-Alanine, relation between taste and 
concentration of solutions of (Heidu- 
SOHKA and Komm), i, 1389. 
d-Alanyl-d-alanine anhydride, action of 
alkalis on (Levene and Pfaltz), i, 
796. 

Alanylaspaxtic acid, and its methyl 
ester (Havestadt and Fricke), i, 
162. 

Alanylglycine anhydride, diacetyl 
derivatives (Abdeehalden and 
Komm), i, 176. 

Alanylhistidine (Havestadt and 
Fricke^ i, 162. 

Albite in Bengal limestone (Spencer), 
ii, 1092. 

Albumin, solutions of (Kolthoff), ii, 
1055 ; (Krutt), ii, 1056. 
action of acids on (Trbndtbl), i, 91. 
precipitation of (Thomas and Norris), 

i, 608. 

egg- molecular dimensions 

and weight of (du Nouy), ii, 
939. 

surface tension of (Johlin), ii, 867. 
osmotic pressure of the cnloride of 
(Hammarstbn), ii, 196. 
separation of proteoses of (Kudd), 
1, 320, 321. 

cataphoresis in sols of (Scott and 
Svedberg), ii, 204. 
serum, peptic hydrolysis of (Rona 
and Kleinmann), i, 1507. 
Albumins, coagulation of (Rakuzin and 
Rosenfbld), i, 708. 

Alcohol, CsHeOCHa, from diohloropropal- 
dehyde, acetylene and magiiesiuni 
ethyl bromide (Lerpieau), i, 226. 
CajH^aO, and its derivatives, from 
American cotton wax (FaRGHER 
and Pbobbrt), i, 879. 

CS 4 H 70 O, and its derivatives, from 
American cotton wax (Fargher 
and Peobert), i, 879, 

Alcohols, synthesis of (Terentiev), i, 

110 . 

infra-red absorption spectra of 
(Lecomte), ii, 351. 
electrolytic oxidation of (Koidzumi), 

ii, 808. 

, dehydration of, over alumina (Adkins 
and Perkins), i, 626. 
catalytic dehydmtion of mixtures of 
phenols and (Briner, Pl^Oss, and 
Pajllard), i, 248. 
catalytic dehydrogenation of (Palmer 
and Constable ; Coiststable), ii, 
311. 
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Alcoliols, catalytic dcliydrogonatioB of, 
apparatus for (Willimott), ii, 161. 
catalytic dcliydrogenation and de- 
hydration of, mth zinc oxide 
catalyst (Lazieb and Adams), i, 

- 878. 

change of, into aldehydes (YebI/Et), 
■V i,'78B.. . 

reactivity of hydroxyl-hydrogen atoms 
in (Nobeis and Asbdown), i, 626. 
interchange of gronps between ketones 
and (Teblby), i, 1034. 
from sugars, oxidation of (VoxodEK 
and Lukes), i, 773. 
acetylenic, preparation of (Guest), 
i, 627. 

aliphatic, velocity of reaction of 
substituted benzoic anhydrides with 
(Eude and Patekson), i, 29. 
aromatic, action of, on aromatic com- 
pounds in presence of aluminium 
chloride (Huston), i, 249. 
optically ^ active (Hewitt and 
Kbktok), i, 914. 

of the hydroaromatic and terpene 
series (Kenyon and Priston), i, 
941. 

polyhydric, solution volumes and 
re&aoti<m constants ^ 0 
Sorensen, and Thor^ i, 

.77S."- . ■ , ^ , ' 

^dmary, condensation of resorcinol 
and similaT compounds with 
(Sen and Sabkab), i, 812, 
optically active, preparation of 
{Bbcherbr), i, 664. 
secondary and tertiary, local anaathesia 
with (Quigley and Hirsohfeldeb), 
i, 195. 

tertiary, action of hydrohromic acid 
on (Kamart), i, 260. 
a^mmetric, preparation of (Thoms 
and Ambrus), i, 789. 

Aldehydes, synthesis of (Stephen), i, 
1131. 

Friedel and Crafts synthesis with 
(SCEAARSCHMIDT, HERMANN, and 
SzEMZo), i, 1278. 

influence of alkyoxy groups on synthe- 
sis of (Sonn and Patschke), i, 
1279. 

absorption spectra of (Leoomtb ; 
PuRvrs), ii, 627. 

mixed dismutation of (Nakai), i, 360. 
reduction of (Mbbbwbin and Sch- 
midt), i,. 1239. 

preparation of acetylenic hydro- 
carbons from (Bourguel), i, 364. 
change of, into alcohols (Yerlby), i, 
783* 

addition of chiorofbrm to (How a rd), 
i, 657. 


Aldehydes, condensation of, with di- 
indone (Eadulescu and Geor- 
GBsou), i, 1285. 

with diketehydrindene (Eadulescu 
and Georgescu), i, 1285. 
to esters, In pi^senoe of alkoxides 
(Child and Adkins), i, 632. 
with ethyl a-aeetylhexoate (Ryan 
and Shannon), i, 538. 
with methyl ethyl ketone (Eyan 
and Cahill), i, 65$. ^ . 

with a-phenyl'i8-m6thyl-A«-buten- 
7 -one (Eyan and Lennon), i, 
1282. 

action of, on Grignard reagents 
(Marshall), i, 1428. 
action of ^-aminophenylarsinie acid 
and pyruvic acid on (Adams and 
Johnson), i, 319. 
in blood (Fabre), i, 324. 
aliphatic, condensation of furfuralde- 
hyde with (Ivanov), i, 421. 
aromatic, catalytic reduction of 
(Rosenmund and Jordan), i, 257. 
condensation of, with hydroxy- and 
methoxy-2-methylquinolines, and 
2.hydroxylepidine (Troqbr and 
Bunker), i, 342. 

action of phenanthraquinone on, 
in presence of ammonia (Sircar 
and Eay), i, 980 

reaction of sodium with (Blioke), 
1,87. 

determination of, hy the action of 
sulphites on (Romeo and D'Amico), 
i, 1380. 

Aldehydesulphoxylates as protective 
colloids (Binz and Bausoh), i, 991. 

8-Aldehydo-6-methylindol6-2-carhoxyU« 
acid, and its ethyl ester (Oddo), i, 
298. 

»-Aldehydo-octoic acid, ethyl and 
methyl esters and dimethyl acetal of 
the latter (Heleeeich and Schafer), 
i’ 7. 

»i-Aldehydophenyl carbonate, and ethyl 
carbonate, and 4-nitro- (Mason and 
Jenkinsqn), 1, 931. 

Aldimines, synthesis of (Grignard and 
Esoourrou), i, 931. 

Aldoximes, action of pioryl chloride and 
of 2;4-dmitrochlorobeiizene on (Brady 
and Klein), i, 674. 

Aldoxime peroxides (OiusAand Parisi), 
i, 1070. 

Alfalfa. See Lucerne. 

I, calcium requirements of fungi 
and (Loew), i, 1218, 
nitrogen in (Fred and Peterson), i, 
1122. 

unsaturated acids in (Tsujimoto), i, 
778. 
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Algae, mariue, clilorophyll in (Lubi- 
MBMKO), i, 216. 

Aliphatic compounds, adsorption at the 
surface between air and solutions of 
(Fetjmkin), ii, 109. 
solid crystalline, atomic heats of 
(Salant), ii, 1042. 

photochloriuation of, in carbon tetra- 
chloride (Plotnikov), ii, 220; 
higher, synthesis of (&. M. and R. 
Robinson), i, 354. 

Aliphatic-aromatic compounds (r. 
Braun and Reich), i, 1405 ; (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), i, 1414. 
behaviour of, in the animal organism 
(Thierfelder and Klenk), i, 192. 
Alizarin, nitro-, colloidal, action of 
electrolytes on (Liepatov), ii, 1059. 
Alkali alkyls (Hein, Petzohner, 
Wagle^ and Segitz), ii, 217. 
amides, displacement of metals in 
(Bergstrom), ii, 885. 
ortho-arscnitea (Vanzetti), ii, 421. 
borates (Auger), ii, 697. 
bromates, chlovates, and nitrates, 
viscosities of (Simon), ii, 512. 
poZybromides and polychlorides (HuT- 
TIG and SOHLIESSMANN), ii, 1181. 
carbonates, action of arsenions an- 
hydride on (Vanzetti), ii, 421. 
chlorides, circulation of, in diaphragm 
electrolysers (Giobdani), ii, 550, 
561. 

cyanides, reduction of metallic oxides 
by (Haokspill and Grandadam), 
ii, 419. 

halides, coloration of, by Rontgen 
rays (Baylev), ii, 21. 
reflection of Rontgen rays by crystals 
of (Armstrong, Duane, and 
Havighurst j Kulenkampff), 
ii, 1033. 

thermal ex 3 ?anaion of (Henglein), 
ii, 376, 935, 95l. 

heats of hydration and solution and 
lattice energies , of (Lange), ii, 
847. 

heats of solution of (Wust and 
Lange), ii, 38. 

heats of solution and dilution of 
(WCst and Lange), ii, 791. 
solid solutions of a-mmonium halides 
and (Havighurst, Mack, and 
Blake), ii, 502. 

crystal measurements of (Havig- 
hurst, Mack, and Blake), ii, 17. 
hydroxides, activity of hydroxyl ions 
in (Fricke), ii, 589. 
hypochlorites (Dibtzel and Sohlem- 
mer), ii, 892. 

metals, spectra of (de Wisniewski), 
ii, 77. 


Alkali metals, band spectra of mixtm'es 
of (Barratt), ii, 19. 
spark spectra of (Mohlee), ii, 
616. 


ultra-violet spectra of (Shaver), 
ii, 451. 

spectra of mixed vapours of magne- 
sium and (Barratt), ii, 927. 
and their alloys, photo-electric 
properties of (Ives ; Ives and 
JOHNSRUU), ii, 844. 
photo-electric thresholds and 
thermionic work functions of 
(Richardson and Young), ii, 
343. . 

potentials of (Neumann and 
Richter), ii, 797. 
thermionic effects caused by vapours 
of (Langmuir and Kingdon), 
ii, 254. 

reactions between molten alloys of, 
and their molten chlorides 
(Jellinek and Wolff), ii, 974 ; 
(Jellinek), ii, 1160. 
and their halides, value of for 
(VAN Laar), ii, 1141. 
transition probabilities in atoms of 
(Bartels), ii, 624. 
explosions with (Staudinger), ii, 
1181. 

displacement of, by iron (Haok- 
spill and Grandadam), ii, 233. 
ammoniation of ions of, in aqueous 
solutions (LoSan), ii, 664, 
electrolytic separation of alkaline 
eaiths and (Saxon), ii, 984. 
double salts of rare earths -wath 
(Zambonini and Carobbi), ii, 
222; (Zambonini and Oaglioti), 
ii, 222, 315 ; (Oarobbi), ii, 316. 
determination and separation of 
(Smith), ii, 486 ; (Smith and 
Eoss), ii, 487, 601. 

(bisulphides, action of, on orga:plc 
halides (Thomas and Riding^ i, 


pobysulphides (Thomas and Jones), 
ii, 68. 

Alkali-cellulose (ViEWBG ; Hbusbr), i, 
119. 


Alkaline earth amides, displacement of 
metals in (Bergstrom), ii, 886. 
chlorides, activity coefficients and 
transference numbers of (Luoasse), 
ii, 399. 

metals, spectra of (Land^), ii, 249 ; 
(Green and Petersen), ii, 451 ; 
(Russell and Saunders), ii, 
911, 


spark spectra of (Dorgelo), ii, 724. 
potentials of (Neumann and Rich- 
ter), ii, 797. 
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Alkaline eartli metals, reactions between 
molten alloys of, and tbeir molten 
chlorides ( Jb^linek and Wolff), 
ii, 974 } (Jblunbk), ii, 1160. 
equilibrium between sodium and, 
and their fused chlorides 
(Jbllinbk . and Ozbrwinsei), 
ii, 123. 

electrolytic separation of alkalis 
and (Saxon), ii, 984. 
molybdat^, isomorphism of, with rare 
earth molybdates (Zajibonini and 
Lbyi), ii, 1133. 

phosphoi^ rare earths in (Tomabohek), 
11 , 354 . 

sjdts, biochemistry of (Hodel), i, 1496. 
Alkaloid, OiqHjhONj, and its deriy- 
atiYcs, ^om Ohelidonimi 
{^APAMBR and Winteefeld), i, 288. 
Alkaloids from aconite. See Aconite, 
of the aporphine series, conversion of, 
into those of the chelidonine series 
(Osada), i, 288. 

from the calabar bean. See Calabar 
bean, 

from calnmba root (Feist and Dsohu), 
i, 830 ; (SpIth and DnsoHiNSKy), 
i, 1313. 

from cinchona. See Cinchona, 
of the hellebore group (Xbllee), i, 
,830. , ■■■" 

from hygrine. See Hygrine. 
jaborsndi (Spath and AUKa), i, 675. 
from morphine. See Morphine, 
from opium. See Opium, 
in germinating seeds (SAbautsohea 
and Junobemann}, i, 1223. 
from sttychnoa See Stryclmos, 
of the trepan group, amine-oxides of 
(PoLONovsKi and Polonovski), i, 
828. 

device for extraction of (Palkin, 
Muebay, and Wateins), ii. 708. 
extraction of, from organs (Fabre), 
i, 719. 

hydroferri- and hydroferro-cyanides of 
(OuMMiKG and Brown), i, 572. 
determination of (NToeth and Beal ; 
Muller), ii, 607. 

determination of, volumetrically (Ras- 
mussen and Schon), ii, 247. 
Alkataa, chemistry of (Hepburn and 
Stroh), i, 108. 

Alkoxides, potential of concentrated 
solutions of (EoNTNfEOvA and 
Shikata), ii, 672. 

magnesium, preparation of, and their 
■ use in syntheses (Terentiev), i, 

no. 

Alkyl ethers, hydroxy-, derivatives of 
(Faebenfabriren YORM. F. Bayer 
& Co.), 1,374. 


Alkyl hypochlorites (Baokeberg), i, 

• 776. 

phosphites, neutral, preparation of 
(Janozak), i, 1051. 
sulphides, preparation of (Wood), i, 
1034. 

Alkylbarbiturio acids, preparation of 
soluble compounds of (Hoffmann,, 
La Eoohe & Co. ), i, 300. 

Alkylglntanc acids, dianilides of (v. 
AtrwERS), i, 892. 

Alkylgiyoxalines, amino- (Gernoross),: 
i, 440. 

l-Alkylc2^c2ohexan-3-ones, preparation of 
(Seifert), i, 407. ' 

Alkylindoles, 3 -amino-, synthesis of 
(Majima and Hoshino), i, 1450. 
Alkylmercuric hydroxides, reactions of 
(KoTBN and Adams), i, 236. 
Alkyloxy-acids, salts, electrolysis of 
(Fairweateer), i, 631. 
Alkylresorcinols, preparation of (Sharp 
& Dohme), i, 809. 

Alkylsulphonio acids, preparation of 
barium and calcium salts of (Ohem- 
ISOHE Fabeik vorm. SANDOZ),i, 1377. 
Allantoin, determination of, in presence 
of uric acid, creatinine, and amino-acids 
(Langfeldt and Holmsen), iij 1010. 
AHophsnic acid, jS-chloro- and j8-iodo- 
ethyl , esters (Chinoin . FAmilK: 
Oeemisoh-pearmazeutisoher Pro- 
dukts), i, 13. 

Allotropy and metastability (Cohen and 
Helderman), ii, 2Sj (Cohen and 
Moesvbld), ii, 374, 950* 

Alloys, structure of (Wbstgren and 
Phragm^n), ii, 502. 
structural composition of (PoLESK- 
KIN), ii, 189. . 

Rontgen ray structure of (Saok- 
LOVSKi), ii, 939 ; (Weiss), ii, 940. 
preparation of, by the wet method 
(Mazzucchelli and Vercillo), 
ii, 582. 

electrical conductivity of (Borelius), 
ii, 749. 

effect of a magnetic field on the elec- 
trical resistance of (Williams), 
ii, 763. 

chemical resistance of (Guertlbr and . 
Liepus), ii, 1147. 

hydrogen overvoltage for (Fischer), 
ii, 44. 

depression of freezing points of 
. (Honda and Iseigaki), ii, 1050. 
change in volume of, during solidific- 
ation (Endo), iij 281. 
inverse segregation in (Masing), 
ii, 1146. 

colloidal separations in (Andrew and 
Hay), ii, 964. 
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Alloys, examination of, by radio-detector 
' action (Czoohbalski), ii, 642. 
X-ray apparatus for examination of 
(Lange), ii, 482. 

molten, electrolysis of (Kkemann, 
Kibnzl, and Mabke; Keemann, 
MiiLLEE, and Kienzl ; Keemann, 
M^llbe, and Oetnee), ii, 132; 
(Keemann, and Geitbee-Bbhen- 
btteg), ii, 678; (Keemank and 
Benda ; Keemann and Badkovac ; 
Keemann and Dellachee), ii, 679. 
ternary, equilibria of (Iwase), ii, 535. 

Allyl compounds, synthesis of (Beet), 
i, 803, 1052. 

Allyl bromide, 9-bromo-, derivatives of 
(v. Bratjn and XIjhn), i, 1874. 
iSy-dibromO', compounds formed by 
action of trimethylamine and of 
pyridine on (v. Beaen and 
Kuhn), i, 1375. 

chloride, 7 .chloro-, compound from 
trimethylamine and (v. Beaun and 
Kusn), i, 1376. 

halides, halogenated, use of, in 
synthetic reactions (v. Beaun and 
KtIhn), i, 1374. 

iodide, action of potassium penta- 
sulphide on (Thomas and Riding), 
i, 4. 

2-Allylamiiio- 6-phenyl-l:8:4-tModi- 
azine, and its hyarobromide (Bose), 
1, 1466. 

Allylanisole, ^-E-bromo- (r. Beaun 
and Kuhn), i, 1376. 

AUylbarbituric acid, c?z-E-bromo- 
(RiedelX i, 1464. 

Allylbenzene, y-bromo-, and y-chloro- 
ft(v. Beaun and Kuhn), i, 1876 . 
jp-bromo-y-cbloro-, 7 -chioro-, and 
their c^ibromides (Beet), i, 804. 

Allylisobutyrone (Haulee, Bauee, snd 
Samaet), i, 261, 

a-Allylbutyrophenone, and its oxime 
(Haldee. Bauee, and Ramaet), 
i, 261. 

E-AUyl-jp-creaol (Olaisen), i, 1410. 

AUylcrotylbarbituric acid (Taub, 
SohO'tz, and Meisenbueg), i, 486.^ 

2-Allyl-^-cymene, 7 -cbloro-, and its 
dibromide (Beet), i, 804. 

7 ' AUyldextrose, and its diisapropylidene 
etber and osazone (Febudbnbekg, 
V. Hoohstettbe, and Engels), i, 635; 

2 AUyldiketohy driudeue-2-carboxylio 
acid, etiiyl ester, spirau from 
(Radulesou), i, 1169, 

2-Allylc2/c?oli6xaiione, 2 -cyauo- (v. Au- 
WBES, Bahe, and Eeese), i, 812, 

Allylmalonic acid, E*bromo-, and 
E-bromo-, ethyl esters (Riedbl), 
i, 1464, 


Allylnaphthalene, 1-E-bromo (V. Beaun 
and Kuhn), i, 1375. 

4-Allyloxyphenylmalonamic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Aktien-Gesellschaet 
EUE Anilin Fabeikation), i, 402. 

a-Allylpropiophenone (Hallee, Bauee, 
and Kamaet), i, 261. 

Allyltoluenes, 7 -chloro-, and their di- 
hromides (Beet), i, 804. 

4-Allylveratrole, 6-amino-, acetyl de- 
rivative, and 6-nitro- (Lions, PsEiaN, 
and Robinson), i, 832. 

Altitudes, high, effect of, on alcohol 
concentration in blood and its excre- 
tion (Biehlee), i, 1116. 

Alumen, in Pliny's Natural History 
(Bailey), ii, 591. 

Alumina. See Aluminium oxide. 

Aluminium, atomic weight of (Kre- 
PELHA and NiKOLid), ii, 620. 
spectrum of (MoQuaeeib), ii, 1013. 
absorption spectrum of (Majumdee 
and Swe), ii, 338. 

spark spectrum of (v. Wisniewski), 
ii, 461. 

spectral frequencies of (Holwbok), 
ii, 336. 

photographic action of H-particles 
firom (Blau), ii, llll. 
absorption of cathode rays by (Tbe- 
eill), ii, 79 ; (Sohonland), ii, 
469. 

transmission of electrons through 
(Haetig), ii, 921. 

conductivities of (Schofield), ii, 273. 
critical potential of (Holwbok), 
ii, 729. 

current-potential curves for (Lie- 
BEEiOH and Wiedeeholt}, ii, 404. 
electromotive behaviour of (Smits), 
ii, 130; (Smits and Oerding), 
ii, 794. 

sizes of electron-kernels of magnesium, 
silicon, sodium, and (Turner), 
ii, 849. 

and its alloys, thermal expansion of 
(Hidnert), ii, 876. 
distortion and feacture of crystals of 
(Taylor and Elam), ii, 488. 
reorystallisation of(R()HRiQ), ii, 282. 
corrosion of (Haass and Wiedee- 
holt), ii,:660. 

solution of, in hydrochloric acid 
(Wach:^ and Ohaudeon), h, 687. 
testing of, by densily (Pascal), 
ii, 646. 

strained, Rontgen ray analysis of 
(Ono), ii, 746. 

Aluminium alloys, conductivity of 
(Masumoto), ii, 503. 
exmnsion coejficients for (Honda and 
Okubo), ii, 104. 
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Aluminium alloyit, with cadmium and ' 
magnesium (Valentin and Chaxtd^ 
eon), ii, 205. 

with chromium (Sisoo and WhiT' 
moeb), ii, X061. 

with copper (Masing and Kooh), 

dilatation of (Ceevenaed), .U, 768. 
with copper and zinc (Hanson and 
OATLBE),ii, 974, 

with iron, temper colours of {Tam- 
MANN and Siebel), ii, 1169. 
with magnesium (Daniels), ii, 108; 
(Ue^zov), ii, 786. 

with mercury, reduction of sugars by 
(ITanji and PatonJ, i, 117. 
with molybdenum and nickel 
(PFiUTSOH), ii, 636. 
with silicon, fusion of (Paeeavano 
and SooKTEcdi), ii, 281. 
with tin, electrolysis of (Kebmann 
and Dbllaohbe), ii, 679. 
with zinc (Tanabb), ii, 204; (Isi- 
haea), ii, 298, 786, 
tensile tits of (Elam), ii, 954. 
decomposition of (Peabnkbl and 
doBZ), ii, 814. 

Aluminium salts, effect of, on soil 
acidity (Hiklas and Hook), i, 
1625. 

in soils, and their relation, to plant 
growth (Magistad), i, 1371. 
determination of acidity, basicity, and 
aluminium content of solutions of 
' (Feigl and Kratjss), ii, 829. 
Aluminium antimonide, atomic structure 
of {Owen and Peeston), ii, 93, 
boride, formation of (Funk), ii, 706. 
bromide, decomposition potential of 
(Tebadwell and Steen), ii, 41. 
thermal analysis of binary systems 
of halides with (Isbekot), ii, 
417. 

chloride, conductivity of carbonyl 
chloride solutions of (Geemann), 
ii, 1066, 

density of carbonyl chloride solu- 
tions of (Geemann), ii, 288. 
vapour pressure of solutions of, in 
carbonyl chloride (Geemann and 
MoIntyee), ii, 196. 
syntheses and degradations by means 
of (SCHHOETER, VAN HULLE, 
Gluschke, Stibe, and Mullbe), 
i, 125. 

action of, on heptanaphthene 
(Zblinski and Smirnov), i 
1125. 

i?tchromate, basic (Calcagni), ii, 
891, 

hyjdroxide, adsorption by (Miller), 
11 , 192 . 


Aluminium hydroxide, adsorption of 
arsenious acid by (Yoe), li, 107, 
adsorption of dyes by (Wood and 
Woollbr), ii, 285. 
sols, mixtures of ferric hydroxide 
and (KtJHNL and Pauli), ii, 776. 
precipitated (SUiEEt), ii# 1186. 
precipitation of, electrometrically 
(Beittoj?), ii, 1208, ^ 
precipitation of raagnesium hydr- 
oxide with (Paeiselle and 
Laude), ii, 903. 

oxide {alumma), solubility of, in water, 
(Rbmy and Kuhlmann), ii, 119. 
effect of temperature on hygro- 
scopicity of (Aaenio), ii, 1157. 
adsorption of gases by (Muneo and 
Johnson), ii, 191. 

B-form, use of, as crystal in measure- 
ments of Rbntgen rays (Pauling 
and BjOekbson), ii, 895. 
equilibrium of cryolite and (Roush 
and Miyake), ii, 974. 
dehydration of hydrates of (Gui- 
chaeb), ii, 658. 

dehydration of alcohols over (Ad- 
kins and Peekins), i, 626. 
catalytic action of (Rosenmund and 
Joithb), i, 1403. 

effect of impurities on (Ohae- 
eiou), ii, 216. 

catalysis by, of the reaction between 
ethyl alcohol and ammonia 
(Doerbll), ii, 1174. 
solid solutions of, in ferric oxide 
(Foebstibr and Chaudeon), 
ii, 684. 

interaction of sodium chloride and 
(Olbws), ii, 677. ♦ 

silicates (Neumann), ii, 849. 
sodium silicate, crystalUue forms of 
(Bowen and Geeig), ii, 997. 
Iiydrosilieates, natural, origin of 
(Schwarz and Walckee), ii, 887. 
sulphate, equilibria of, with copper 
sulphate and manganese sulphate 
(Cavbn and Mitchell), ii, 396. 
sulphide (Biltz), ii, 986. 
Ghloroaluminates, compounds of carb- 
onyl chloride and (Geemann and 
Timpany), ii, 1085. 

Aluminium organic compounds, action of 
acid chlorides with (Leone), i, 937, 
action of ketones with (Leone and 
Beaicovio), i, 677. 
allcyl and aryl halides, and their 
compounds with ammonia and 
amines (Leone), i, 630. 
benzoylcamphor, and its mutarotation 
(Faulkner hnd Lowry), ii, 682. 
Almninates, compounds of mannitol 
with (Heeasymenko), i, 774. 
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Altuainitim deteotion, determination, 
and separation : — 

detection of (Sohantl), ii, 440 ; 

(Hammect and Sotteby), ii, 601. 
deterniinatioa of, in presence of free 
acids (Sabalitsohka and Reiohel), 
ii, 602. 

doteimination of, gravimetrlcally, and 
its separation from manganese 
(SoLAJA), ii, 602. 

determination of sodium in (Faiheib 
and Brook), ii, 241. 
separation of calcium and (Kollo and 
Georgian ), ii, 330. 
separation of, from manganese and 
magnesium and from phos^oric 
acid (Mosee, Beiikl, and V:fiN), 
ii, 829. 

Alveolar air, carbon dioxide tension in 
(Kkipping), i, 176. 

carbon dioxide in arterial blood and 
(Book and Field), i, 93, 

Alvite, analysis of (Bede-Ghan), ii, 
710. 

Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 
Ambergris, constitution of (Suzuki), 
i, 1348. 

Ambrain (Suzuki), i, 1349. 

Amides, acid organic, action of sulphur 
monocbloride on (Naik and Patel), 

i, 121. 

Aa-unsaturated acid, hydrolysis of 
(Yathieaja and Sudboeough), i, 
1184. 

Amidines, tautomerism of (FoESYTHand 
Pyman), i, 699. 

condensations of, with ethoxy^ 
methylene derivatives of jS-ketonic 
esters, jS-diketones and cyanoacetic 
esters (Mittee and Palit), i, 1319. 
Amidoanilidooitric acid, ethyl ester 
(Nau, Beown, and Bailey), i, 1379. 
Amidopersulphnrie acid. See Hydroxyh 
amine^osulphonic acid. 

Amines (Johnson and Dasohavsky), i, 
540. 

infra-red absorption spectra of (Bell), 

ii, 928. 

affinity constants of (Bourgeaud and 
Dondelinoee), ii, U7. 
velocity of benzylation of (Peacock), 
i, 1399. 

molecular compounds of, with 4;4'- 
dipyridylium dialkyl halides (Em- 
MERT and Roh), i, 5^7. 
dissociation constants of compounds of 
trinitrobenzene and (Ley, Geau, 
and Emmerich), ii, 1169. 

.action of, on aemicarbazones (Wilson 
and Ceawfoed), i, 317. 
all cyclic primary, preparation of 
(Mazoueevitch), i, 1247. 


Amines, aliphatic, additive compounds 
of quinol with (Haegbe), i, 
23. 

separation of, from ammonia 
(Leone), ii, 907. 

primary, action of nitrous acid on 
(Beek and Heemans), i, 794. 
aromatic, preparation of (Faebbn- 
fabriken voem. F. Bayer & 
Go.), i, 132. 

fluorescence spectra of (Nunan and 
Marsh), ii, 353. 

action of thioseraicarbazide on 
(Mazoubevitscb), i, 984. ^ 
halogen-alkylated (Wolff), i, 428. 
secondary, reactions of diazo com- 
pounds with (Levi andFALDiNo), 
i, 171. 

primary, 8econdai7, . and tertiary, 
preparation of (Kindlee), i, 387. 
secondary, preparation of (Kosenmund 
and Jordan), i, 245. 
identification of (Marvel, Kingsbury, 
and Smith), i, 244. 

Aminoaoetals, condensation of amino- 
aldehydes with (Rath), i, 437. 
Amino-acid, OiHuOsN, and its phenyl- 
carbimide derivative, from proteins 
(Goetnbr and Hoffman), i, 602. 
Amino-acids (Kaerbe and Widmee), i, 
693. 

optical properties of (Keenan), ii, 
94. 

action of Grignard reagents on (Thomas 
and Bbttzibche), i, 250, 251, 267 ; 
(Bettzieohb), i, 261, 1147. 
conversion of, into tertiary amino- 
alcohols (McKenzie and Wills), 
i, 395. 

combination of, with acids and alkalis 
(Harris), i, 460. 

aldehydio derivatives of (Bbegmann, 
Eusslin, and Zeeyas), i, 890, 
dipeptides of (Havestadt and 
Feioke), i, 162. 

molecular compounds of (Pfeiffer 
andANGEEN), i, 794. 
decomposition of, by micpbes (WAKS- 
MAN and Lomanitz), i, 867. 
in nutrition (Seuffert, Ito, and 
Yokotama; Seuffert and Marks), 
i»730. . ■ 

oxidation of, in germinating seeds 
(Oparin), i, 1518, 

synthesis of, in the organism 
(McGinty, Lewis, and Marvel), 
i, 100; (Knoop and Oesteelin), 
i, 1493. 

acetylation of, in the animal body 
(&OOP and Blanco), i, 1208. 
deamination and transformation of, in 
the organism (Kotake), i, 730. 
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Ammo-acids, hydrolytic deamination of 
(BEEGMANlSr, MiEKELEY, "WeiN^ 
MANK, and Kann), i, 795. 
action of, in blood (Eosenbaum), 
i, 461 

specific dynamic action of, in relation 
to their metabolism (Seth and 
Ltjok), i, 1002* 

from hydrolysis of proteins, deter- 
mination of (Ohebbhliez and 
Wahl), ii, 1211. . 

determination of, in tryptic digests 
(Ellikghahs), i, 865. 
c(^Aniino-acids, constitution and taste of 
(Heidhsohka and Eomm), i, 622, 
im 

anhydrides of W-carhOxyEc derivatives 
of (Wesselt), i, 1151* 
Ainino-alcoholsi.wanderingof acyl groups 
in {Bbttzieohb), i, 1147. 
action of nitrons add on (Bettzxeohe), 

i, 251* 

semipinaeolic deamination of (Obu- 
khov and Eooer), i, 261. 
tertiary, elimination of the amino 
group from (McKenzie and Dbnn- 
lee), i, 26. 

i3-Ajnino-alooliols, primary (Billon), 

■ - 1 , 120 . ■■■'■ 

Aixdno-alddiyde»» condensation of amino- 
acetaia irith ptiTH), i, 437* . 
A 2 aiAo*‘«<mipoimds, aromatic, action of 
sulphites m (Bhohereb and Btichel), 
i, 1338. 

Ainiiio-ketones, aromatic, halochromism 
of (Pseiefeb),!, 408. 
raoleculax compounds of (Pfeipfeb, 
Goebel, and Angern), i, 262. 
Aminosniphonic acid, use of, as a stan- 
dard in volumetric analysis (Heb- 
both), ii, 155. 

Immines, lattice energy of (Biltz and 
Gbimh), ii, 842. 

Ammonia, formation of, in the oxy- 
hydrogen fiame (Tominaga), ii, 48. 
synthesis of, at high pressures (Mol- 
benhaubb), ii, 215. 
absorption of light by (Landsberg 
and Pbedvobitelev), iU 352. 
infra-red absorption spectrum of 
(Schiebeolk), ii, 180. 
gaseous, rotation spectrum of (Spence), 

ii, 350. 

liquid, electrolysis in, and its physical 
constants (Gaby and Taft), ii, 
1078. 

ionisation of (Waldie), ii, 1106. 
liquid, potentials in (Bergstrom), 
ii, 794. 

vapour^ superheated, specific heat of 
(Osborne, Stimson, Sliqh, and 
Cbagoe), ii, 643. 


SUBJECTS. 


Ammonia, specific heat of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Tbevski and Kaigobo- 
boy), ii* 126 ; (Vbevski ,* Vbevski 
and Savabitzki), ii, 126. 
thermal decomposition of, on varying 
surfaces (Hinshblwoob and Bttbk), 
ii, 691, 

liquid, molecular weight determin- 
ations in (SOHMiB and Beokek), 

i, 1886. , 

, solid, crystal structure of (MARk), 

ii, 1180. 

concentration of, in mixtures of 
hydrogen and nitrogen over liquid 
ammonia (Larson and Black), 
ii, 501. 

solubility of, in water (Shebwoob), 
ii, 852. 

absorption of, in water and in hydro- 
chloric acid (Whitman and Davis), 
u, 106. 

sorotion of, by glass (Bangham and 
Bijet), ii, 284. 

equilibria in solutions of (Ybevski), 
ii, 102 ; (Scheffer and be Wijs), 
ii, 788. 

scrubber for distillates of (Murray), 
ii, 286. 

combustion of, in oxygen (Rasohig), 
ii, 224. 

explosion of carbon monoxide and 
oxygen with (Beeson and Parting- 
ton), ii, 682. 

catalytic oxidation of (Kassnbr), ii, 
413 ; (Pascal and DecarriIire ; 
DeoarriEre), ii, 665 ; (Schlcbsing), 
ii, 666. 

action of, on bisimmonium bromides 
(y. Braun and Zobel), i, 1465. 
action of, on carbohydrates (Shmook), 
i» 577. * , 

catalysis by alumina of tlie reac^tion 
between ethyl alcohol and (Bob'- 
BELL), ii, 1174. 

action of, on ferrous salts (Weitz and 
Muller), ii, 317. 

action of, on pliosphorus chlorides 
(PerpErot), ii, 1186. 
hormonal action of (Px{Iwbicz-17rm- 
INSKI), i, 481. 

in blood (Parkas and Heller), i, 
323, 454 ; (Parnas), i, 464 ; (Fau- 
nas and Taubenhaus), i, 1484. 
excretion of, after administration of 
acid (PisKE and Sokhey), i, 
723. 

determination of, in soils (McLean 
and Robinson ; Harper), i, 224. 
determination of, in urine (Yovano- 
yitoh), i, 1114, 1204. 
determination of, colorimotrioally, in 
urine (Orr), i, 184. 
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ii. 1451 


Ammonia, determination of, in blood 
and xirine (Muekav), i, ho. 
separation of aliphatic amines from 
(LeonbX ii, 907. 

Ammoniflcation in soils (Gibbs, Batch- 
elor, and Magnijson), i, 1030. 

Ammonium bases, quaternary, activation 
of nitrogen in (Wedekind), i, 678. 

Ammonium compounds, heats of form- 
ation of (Tsohblinoev), ii, 480, 

Ammonium salts, acid properties of, in 
liquid ammonia (BERGSTROM},ii,316. 
solubility of, In presence of ammonia 
(Weitz), ii, 1147. 

compounds of, with merciirj'’ salts 
(Ray and Bandopadhyay), ii, 813. 
haemolytic action of (Jacobs), i, 1345. 
determination of, with hypobromite 
(Pohorbcka-Lklesz), ii, 76. 

Ammoninm borate, double decomposition 
of sodium sulphate and (Sborgi 
and Bovalini), ii, 206 ; (Sborgi, 
Bovalini, and Medici; Sborgi), 
ii, 207. 

chloride, deposition of crystals of 
(Mitllaly), ii, 801. 
equilibrium of potassium and mer- 
curic chlorides, water, and (Osaka 
and Ando), ii. 128. 
vapour, action of, on metals (Hof- 
mann, Hartmann, and Nagel), 
ii, 685. 

adsorption of, by soils (Pavlov), 
ii, 287. 

chromate, equilibria of, with am- 
monium sulphate and water and 
with ammonium chromate and 
water (Aeaki), ii, 786. 
magnesium chromate, optical pro- 
perties of mixed crystals of, with 
ammonium magnesium sulphate and 
rubidium magnesium chromate 
(Porter), ii, 945. 

fluoaluminate, fluoferrate, and oxy- 
fluomolybdato, ciystal structure of 
(Pauxhng), ii, 185. 

halides, crystal measurements of 
( Havighurst, MACK,and Blake), 
ii, 17. 

solid solutions of alkali halides 
and (Havjghdrst, Mack, and 
Blare), ii, 502, 

iodide, orientation of, oti mica 
(l^YER), ii, 270. 

oiientation of, on the , surface of 
muscovite (Royer), ii, 110, 
nitrate, specific heat of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Cohen, Helderman, 
and Moesveld), ii, 126, 
solubility and heat of solution of, 
at the tranrition point (Co ben 
and Bred^e), ii, 976. 


Ammonium nitrate, velocity of trans- 
formation of (Sieveets), ii, 558. 
dehydration of (Davis and Abrams), 
ii, 581. 

equilibrium of copper nitrate, water, 
and (Meijer ; Sohreinemakers, 
Berkhopf, and Posthumds), 
ii, 123. 

utilisation of, by plants (Priani- 
SCHNIKOV), i, 757. 

dihydrogen phosphate, crystal struc- 
ture of (Hasskl), ii, 1130. 
hexaehloroTuthenate ( Aoyama), ii, 816. 
sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
chromate, water, and (Araki), 
ii, 786. 

miscibility of iron sulphate and 
magnesium sulphate with (Zweig- 
l6wna), ii, 189. 

magnesium sulphate, optical pro- 
. perries of mixed crystals of am- 
monium magnesium chromate and 
, (Porter), ii, 945. 
pyrosulphite, absorption spectrum of 
(0IBTZEL and Galanos), ii, 1115. 
Amniotic fluid, constituents of (Rein- 
WBiN and Heinlein), i, 721. 
Amphibolites from Austria (Marohet), 
ii, 997. 

Ampholytes, solubility of (v. Euler 
and Rudbbrg), ii, 853. 

Amygdalin, hytolysis of (Hatano), 
i, 201. 

Amyl alcohol, surface tension of aqueous 
solutions of (Edwards), ii, 387. 
catalytic deh]jdrogenation of, and its 
mixtures with ethyl alcohol (Con- 
stable), ii, 881. 

isoAmyl alcohol, mutual solubilities of 
aqueous mixtures of (Kablukov and 
Malisgheva), ii, 768. 
icrt -Amyl alcohol, detection of, colori- 
metrically (Ekkbrt), ii, 1006. 
9irAmylaoetylaoeton6 semicarbazone 
(V. Auwebs and Daniel), i, 1180. 
woAmylallylbarbituric acid ( Volwiler). 
i, 1174. 

w-Amylamine, salts of (Mazourevitch), 
i, 1241. 

5-(e-AmylamiEo)butylamine dihydro- 
chloride, ^-chloro- (y, Braun and 
Zobel), i, 1456, 

Amylase (SjOsERGand Eriksson), i,7S6. 
mode of action of (Kuhn), i, 11, 636. 
effect of solvent for, on saccharification 
of starch (Petit and Richard), 
1, 1504. 

complement of (Sjoberg), i, 1604. 
exoretiou of, iu urine (Ambard and 
Vauoher), i, 609. 

malt (Sabalitsohka and Sohultze), 
i, 1368. 
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Amylase, malt, purification of (LtBBS 
and SBLLKBfi), i, 7S7. 
malt and pancreatic, destruction of, 
by heat (Cook), i, 1858. 
pancreatic, adsorption of ("Will- 
.STATl’BR, WaLDSOHMIDT-LbITZ, 

and Hessb), i, 738. 
effect of tryptophan and amino-acids 
on (Shbbman, Caldwell, and 
Haylor), i, 1007. 

AmylasesCPaii^GsnEiM andLsiBOwiTz), 
i, 1043. 

Amylbenzenea, 2:4-dihydroxy- (Shard 
& Dohmb, and Dohhb), i, 541. 
i^oAmylbemmylozimidocarbonie acid, 
ethyl ester (Oespbe and Cook), i, 528. 
Amyleoniine, €-amino-^ and its benzoyl 
derivative (t. Bbaot and Zodel), 
i, 1466. 

Amyldihydzoisoindole, e-amino-, and its 
derivatives (v. Beaitk and Zobel), 
i, 1457. 

Anoylodextrin, oxidation of (Syniewski), 
i,869. 

Amylodextrinio add, and its salts and 
hydrazide (Syniewski), i, 369. 
Amylohemicellxilofte, nature of (Lino 
andHANJi), i, 517, 

Amylopectin, constitution of (Lino and 
IJAnji), i, 516. 

action of a-diastase on (Syniewski), 
i,470. 

Amylophosphat^ hydrolysis of, by 
enaymea (Sahec), i, 1504. 

Amylase, ^lymerised, constitution of 
(UNO and Hanji), i, 516. 
Ainylpiperidine, e-amino- (v. Bsadn 
and Zobel), 1, 1456. 

.ST-Amylpyrrolidiii©, e-aminor, and its 
salts (v. Beato and Zobel), i, 1456. 
isoAmyl-m-toluidiae, 4:6-dinitro- (Cida 
and Pbteonio), i, 1397. 

^-Amynn from Manila elemi resin 
(Rollett and Schmidt), i, 945, 
Anacardol, and its picrate (Naidu), i, 
1224. 

Anssmia, distribution of cholesterol and 
unsatnrated fatty acids (Bodansky), 
i, 724, 

lipoids of plasma in (Blooe), i, 609. 
on whole milk diet (Haet, Steen- 
BOCK, Elvehjem, and Waddell), 
i, 1854. 

pernicious, and vitamin deficiency 
(Dear), i, 1221, 

Anaesthesia, acidosis in (Koehler), i, 
195. 

ethylene (Oberhblman and Dynie- 
wicz ; Leake), i, 862. 
local, with secondary and tertiary 
alcohols (Qdiolsy and Hirsch- 
felder), i, 195. 


Ansestheties, osmosis, of, in gels 
(Yumikura), i, 786, * 

local (Wril), i, 167. * 

constitution and physiological action 
of (Gilman and Piokens), i, 888. 

Analysis, methods of (Oqngdon, Orab- 
. tree, Coles, Smith, and V ehaloo), 
ii, 65; (Congdon and Yanbee- 
hqok), ii, 601; (Congdon, Gbss, 
and Winter},, ii, 1002. 
errors in (Hahn and Soheiberer),. 

ji, 69 ; (H AHN and Jaeger), ii, 1199. 
specifications for reagents used in 
(Collins, Fair, Rosin, Spencer, 
and Wichbrs), ii, 899, 
preparation of standard solutions for 
(Pregl), ii, 998. 

combustion, of gases (SvEda), ii, 
154, 432. 

of organic compounds (SvEda and 
Pro5ke), ii, 719. 

electrolytic, by means of graded 
potentials (Lassieur), ii, 711. 
electrometiic, with electrodes of 
platinum or its alloys (van 
Name and Fenwick), ii, 594. 
with three-electrode valves (Tread- 
well and Paoloni), ii, 696. 
electro- volumetric, theory of (Bast- 
, man), ii, 594, 
differential (Cox), ii, 999. 
elementary organic (Yortmann), ii, 
827. 

determination of carbon and 
hydrogen in (Lindner), ii, 901, 
•inorganic qualitative, spot tests on 
filter-paper in (Fbiol), ii, 609. 
of metals in Groups I to III 
(Tananabv), ii, 824. 
ofmetals of Group III (Jarvinen), 
ii, 602. 

separation of jjhosphoric acid in 
(Keschan), ii, 828, 
iodometric, formation of cyanogen 
iodide in (Lang), xi, 597, 713. 
microchemical qualitative (Fbigl), ii, 
435. 

quantitative, apparatus for (Pol- 
liAK), xi, 431, 

micro-combustion, apparatus for 
(Fxjnk and Kon), ii, 998. 
organic qualitative, use of sodium 
hyposulphite in (Clark), ii, 332. 
quantitative, by means of Rontgen ray 
spectra (GffiNTHER and Y^ilokb), 
ii, 237 ; (Coster and Nishina), 
ii, 324 ; (Delaijnet), ii, 822. 
of mixtures of two salts (Oomella), 
ii, 714, 

in biochemistry, use of electrical 
conductivity in (Dbmjanovski), 
i, 1113. 
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ii. 14f53 


Analysis, toxicological, putrefaction 
products in (yan Itallib and 
Stbenhaiter), i, 719. 

Yolumetric, use of amalgams in 
(SoMBYA), ii, 904, 1201. 
use of bromine in (Manohot and 
Oberhauske), ii, 16L 
logarithm tables for (Kraxts), ii, 323. 

Anatoxins (Ramon), i, 839. 

Andalnsite, costal structure of 
(Norton), ii, 1127. 
formation of mullite from (Greig), 
ii, 987. 

Andropogon^ oil from new species of 
(Simonsen), i, 1164. 

Androsin, synthesis of(MAiTTENBR),i,950. 

Anethole, electrochemical oxidation of 
(Fighter and Christen), i, 813. 
niti'osochloride, reduction of, by 
stannous chloride (Shoesmith and 
Slater), i, 908. 

Anhydride, CgHgOaNs, and its deriv- 
atives, from alanylaerine (Bbrgmann, 
Miekbley, and Kann), i, llSi. 

Anhydrite, hydration of (Farnsworth), 
ii, 980. 

Anhydro-3-aoetamido>2-inethylcincho- 
ninic acid (Guelani) and Robinson), 
i, 1187. 

Anhydro-2'-aminodiphenylaniine-6-carb- 
oxylic acid, derivatives of (Binnell 
and Perkin), i, 63. 

Anhydrobisdi-indandionylnLethane 
(Hadulesctt and Georgesou), i, 1288, 

Anhydrobroxnochelidonine (Gadamer 
and WiNTEREELD), i, 285. 

Anhydrocotarnine-methylamine, and its 
salts (BUworth and Perkin), i, 969. 

AnhydrocotarninO' 6-iutro-4:5>dinieth- 
oxyphthalide (RAy and Robinson), i, 
1153. 

Anhydrocyanilic acid ( W iELAND),i,1049. 

Anhydro-f-demethylomethyl-tf^-corydal- 
ine, and its salts (Haworth and 
Perkin), i, 972. 

Anhydro-7-demethylomethylpapaverin- 
ol, and its iJerchlorato (Haworth and 
Perkin), i, 971. 

Anhydrodidehydrobromoohelidonine 
(Gadamer and Winterfeld), i, 285. 

Anhydrodidehydrochelidonine(GADAMER 
and WiN'rERFBLD), i, 285. 

Anhy dr o-a-diphenylacetyb a( or j8) -carb- 
oxy-^(or a)-carbethoxyhydra 2 me-^-di- 
phony lacetic acid (Ingold and 
WEAVER), i, 581. 

Anhydroepicatechin tetramcthyl ether 
(Peegdenberg, Fikentscher, and 
Harder), i, 419. 

Anhydrohydroxybenzoic acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (ANSOHilTZ, 
Stoltenhopf, and Toeller), i, 1273. 


aJ-Anhydrofe^rahydroxyadipic acids, 
stereoisomerism of (L evens and 
Simms), i, 782. 

Anhydro-7: S-methylenedioxy-ll-phenyl- 
indenoquinoUne metholiydroxide, and 
its salts (Aemit and Robinson), i, 
1171. 

10;lX"Anhydro-7:8-methylenedioxyquin- 
indoline lO-methohydroxide (Armit 
and Robinson), i, 1172. 

Anhydroninm bases (Armit and 
Robinson), i, 1170. 

Anils, reaction of ethyl malonate with 
(Wayne and Cohen), i, 550. 

Anilidooitroamic acid (Nag, Brown, 
and Bailey), i, 1379. 

Aniline and its aqueous solutions, 
physical properties of (Applebby 
and Davies), ii, 948. 
and its alkyl derivatives, infra-red 
absorption spectra of (Bell), ii, 928. 
equilibrium of acetic acid, water, and 
(Angelescu and Motzoo), ii, 864. 
reaction of calcium hypochlorite with 
(Raschig), i, 243. 

action of ethylene oxide on (Gabel), 
i, 535. . 

effect of ammonia on the hypochlorite 
reaction for (West), ii, 163, 
inchloroacetates (Dogqhty), i, 805. 
hydroferrioyanide (Cgmming), i, 122. 
hydrogen malate, malonate, oxalate, 
succinate, and tartrate (Rambbch), 
i, 385. 

p-disulphoxide, and its derivatives 
(Bere and Smiles), i, 21. 
derivatives, partial bromination of 
(Francis), i, 1399. 
detection of, colorimetrically (Mur- 
ray), ii, 168. 

determination of, in aqueous solutions 
(Carson), ii, 447. 

Aniline, bromo- and chloro-, m-nitro- 
benzenesulphonamides (Marvex., 
Kingsbury, and Smith), i, 246. 
o-chloro-, compounds of mercuric 
acetate with (Vecohiotit and 
Miohetti), i, 1068, 
4.ohloro-3;5-^initro-, and its acetyl 
derivative (Lindemann and 
Wessel), i, 1099. 

o-nitro-, action pf, on nitrosobenzene 
(Charrier and Beretta), i, 21. 
oo'-dithio-, action of lead monoxide on 
(Hodgson), i, 696. 

Anilines, nitro-, mutual solubility of 
(Kohman), ii, 1052. 
vapour pressure of (Berliner and 
May), ii, 1045. 

action of alkali sulphate in kjeldahl- 
isation of (Margosohes and 
Soheinost), ii, 1200. 
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Aiuline-T)lack, vapour pressure au J 
adsorption power of (Kasakevitsoh), 
ii, 287 ; (Stadnikot), ii, 771. 

Aniline-^- sulphonic acid {sulphanilic 
€ccid)i solubility of, in water (Yajnik, 
Jain, and Nath), ii, 1147.^ 

4- Anilinoacetanilide, 8:5-^2^nit^o- (Lin- 
DEMANN and Wessbe), i, 1099, 

2-Anilino-3-acetaniIidQ‘l;4-naplitlLa- 
quinone (FniES and Billig), i, 939, 

a-Ajiilinoacetophenone, and jp-cUoro-, 
o-tolylhydrazones (BusoH, Fbibden- 
BEKGBB., and Tisohbein), i, 41. 

Auilino-j?-aininoanilino-l:4rnaphtlia- 
quinonc (Feies and Billig), i, 940. 

2- AsiiUno-S-jo-aniBidino-l :4-naplitlia- 
qninona (Feies. and Billig), i, 940, 

iJ-Anilinoanisylmalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Wayne and Cohen), i, 551. 

5- Anilinoanthronc, l:5-dichloro- (Bae- 
NETt, Cook, and Matthews), i, 819. 

4-AiiUmobenzazide, 8:5-i2initro- (Linde- 
MANN and Wessel), i, 1099. 

drAnilinobeiizoic acid, 5-nitro-3-amino- 
(Lindemann and Wessel), i, 1099. 

4- Jaiilmobenzoyl chloride, 3;5-dinitro- 
(Lindbmakn and Wessel), i, 1099, 

5- iLnilino-4-ben3oyl-2-plienyl-l;S;4-tbio- 
d^zcle (Fromm and Tbxtka), i, 704. 

iS-Aniliao^nzylmaldnic add, and 
p-bromo-, p-cMoro-, and «n-Bitro-, 
esters of (Wayne and Cohen), i, 550. 

1 -Anilinobenzthiaaole, and its derivati ves 
(Hunter), i, 1335. 

d-Anilino-A^y-butadienealdehydeanil, 
7 -iodo- (Batimgaeten), i, 1381. 

jO-Anilinobutaldeiiyde dietbylaeetal, and 
its picrate (Mason), i, 834. 

A 2 iilino<m-cbl<nropbenylaoetoxtitiil 
(Heller and Spielmeter), i, 814. 

1- Aniline-l-eyanoc^ibpwitane (Plant 
and Facer), i, 1271. 

2- Anilin<>-4:64i-p-bydrc2cyaaplxtbyl- 
l:8;5-triazine (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), i, 441. 

3- A2ulizu)-3:3'-diketO'6:7:6':7''*dibenz- 
2:2'-diconmaran (Fries and Pusoh), 
i, 569. 

2- |Lnilmo-S:S'-diketo-4:6:4':6'-tetra- 
zi[ietbyL2:2^-dicoumaran (Fries and 
Bartens), i, 568. 

4- iaiilin0-2;6-dim6tbylpyridine, 4-o- 

nitro- (Seka), i, 687. 

8-'AmIiiK>-3:7-dipiienylpbenosafranine, 
2-mino- (Kbsrmann and StanoyR- 
1 ^ 2885 . 

amino. 

(Xa^IBMAKN and STANOYfeTlTOH), 

les, PteN, and Eoylancoe), i, 697. 


j8-AniUnoetbyl alcohol, p-bromo-. See 
Ethyl p-bromoatiiline, W-hydroxy-. 

d-a-Anilinoethylideneaminobenzoicacid, 
ethyl ester (Weil), i, 157. 

3-Anilinohydroxymethylindole hydro- 
chloride, and its acetyl derivative 
(Majima. and Kotake), i, 1460. 

2- Anilmo-S-hydroxy-l:4-naphthaquiii- 
one (Fries and Billig), i, 939. 

3- Anilino-7-hydroxyaposafranone, 
2-ammo-, and its hydrochloride 
(Kehrmann and Sohedler), i, 442. 

3- Anilino- S-ketoisooxazole, p-chloro- and 
p-iodo- (Woreall), i, 308. 

4- Anilino-l-keto-S-oxindolidene-3:4-di- 
hydronaphthalene, and 4-p-chloro- 
(Frieblandbr), i, 968. 

3- Anilino-5-ketop^azole, m-bromo-, 

p-chloro-, and p-iodo- (Worrall), 
i, 308. 

6-Anilino-6-methoxy-m-cresol, 2:4-dt- 
nitro- (Kohn and Marbbeg rb), i, 1265. 

2- Anilino-6-methoxy-2-thiol- 3-keto- 
coumaran, and 2-p-amino- (Fries and 
Saftien), i, 571. 

4- Aiiilino-l-metb.yl-2-methyl6ne-l:2-di- 
hydroquinoline picrate (Fischer, 
Diebolbee, and Wolfel), i, 439. 

8-Anili3io-2-mflthyl-4-qttittazolone, 3-p^ 
acetyl derivative (Heller* GARINg, 
Kloss; and K6hler), i, 1823* 

4-Anilino-2-methylquinoline, and its 
derivatives (Fischer,; Diepolbeb, 
and WOlfel), i, 488. 

l-Anilinonaphthalene-S-suIphonio acid, 
amino and nitro derivatives (Finzi), 
i, 654. 

Atiilino-X:4-naphthaquinone$, amino-, 
and aminonitroso-, and their acetyl 
derivatives (Fries and Billig), i, 939. 

4-Ajnlino-o-naphthol, and 4-p-chloro-, 
and their 0-methyl ethers (Pried- 
lander), i, 957. 

l-Anilino-i8-naphthoZ'4>stilphonic acid 
(Laniz and Wahl), i, 910. 

AnHino-m-nitrophenylacetonitriles, 
isomeric, and their derivatives (Heller 
and Spiblmbyer), i, 814. 

Anilino-o'-nitrotolnene-p'-sulpho- 
p-phenetidide, 2-nitro-, and ZiB-di- 
nitro- (Beverdin), i, 1409. 

Anilino-oximinopiaacolin (Rheinbolbt 
and Schmitz-Dumont), i, 1132^ 

Anilino-P-oxodihydrobenzodiazphos- 
pholium (Autenrieth and Bolli), 

1, 1469. 

Anilino-P-oxotetrahydrodiazphoB- 
pholium (Autenrieth and B5lli), 

2, 1469. ’ 

1-AniKnocycZopentane-l-carboxylioaoid, 
anditederivatives (Plant and Facer), 
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ll-Axalinoplie]iantlirapheiLa 2 lne, 
10-amino- (Kbhbmann and Stanoyi^- 
vitch), i, 1332. 

Aniliiioplienylacetonitrile(CERiSTiAEN), 
i, 23. 

action of ethyl ethylidenemalonate 
with (Higginbotham, Lapwoeth, 
and Simpson), i, 35. 

2-jp-Anilinoph8iiylbenztria2ole, and 
amino- (Elbs), i, 164. 

S-Anilino-S-phenylflnorindine, 2-amino-, 
and its nitrate (Kehemann and 
Sohedler), i, 443. 

2-Anilino-5-phenyl-l:3:4-thiodia2ine, 
and its hydrobromide and acetyl de- 
rivative (Bose), i, 1466. 

S-AnHinoaexnieaibazlde, and its deriv- 
atives (Sutherland and Wilson), 
i, 42. 

2-Anilmo-2-tbiol*3-ketccoumaran(FRiES 
and Saetien), i, 571. 

jS-Anilino-jj-tolylmalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (Wayne and Cohen), i, 551. 

Anilino-3;4:6-trimethoxyphenylcarhin- 
ol, and its hydrochloride (Sonn and 
Meyer), i, 932. 

Anilodimethylterephthalonic acid, an- 
iline salt (Perkin and Tapley), i, 
42. 

Animals, fasting and poisoned "with 
phosphorus, lipin and fat metabolism 
of (SACOHErro), i, 1357. 
marine, shell-growth of (Orton), 
i, 1002. 

warm-blooded, synthesis of carbo- 
hydrates in muscle of (Jansson and 
Jost), i, 1354. 

Animal tissues, staining of (Gicjelhorn 
and Keller), i, 468. 
argon in (Pictet, Sghbiirer, and 
Helfer), i, 1202. 

fixation of calcium by (Brehme and 
Gyorgy), i, 717 ; (Budde), i, 
718. 

cobalt in (Bertrand and MXohe- 
bceue), i, 996, 

occurrence of metals in (MoHargue), 
i, 1023. 

plant nucleotides in (Jones and 
Perkins), i, 182. 

determination of arsenic in (Lawson 
and Scott), i, 996. 

determination of chlorides in (Ylad- 
Esou), i, 11!3. 

determination of lead in (Bern- 
hardt), ii. 1003, ; (Nakaseko and 
Nakano), ii, 1205. 

determination of nucleic acid phos- 
phorus in (Javillier and Allaire), 
1, 996. 

determination of water in (Thoenes), 
i, 71$. 


Anisaldehyde, preparation of (Briner 
v. Tscharner, and Paillard), 
i, 1069. 

compound of aminomalononitrile with 
(Grischkevitsoh-Trochimovski 
and Semencov), i, 1069. 

AniBaldehydediphsEylene-4:4'-dihydr- 
azone (Chattaway, Ireland, and 
Walker), i, 1195. 

Anisaldoxime, iV-aryl ethers of (Bam- 
bergeh), i, 142. 

c-Anisidine hydroferricyanide (Gum- 
ming), i, 122. 

o-Anisidine, 3;5-d^bromo-, diazotisation 
and nitration of (Elion and Janssen), 
i, 389. 

m-Anisidine, 5-hromo-, and its benzoyl 
derivative (Griffith and Hope), 
i, 827. 

4-chloro-6-nitro-, preparation of (Whis- 
TON), i, 136, 

<a-o~ and -jp-Anisxdinoacetophenone-o- 
tolylhydrazones (Busch, Fribden- 
BERGER, and Tischbein), i, 41. 

i3'0-an d-^?-Anisidinobenzylmalonic acids, 
ethyl esters (Wayne and Cohen), 
i, 551. 

3-Aaisidino-5*ketofj?^)Oxszoles (Wor- 
rall), i, 308. 

3-Aiiisi6ino-b-ketopyrazoles (Worrall), 
i, 808. 

2-p-AnisiduiO'l:4-nLaphthaqniiionCi 3 
chloro-2-A^-nitroso- (Pries and Bil- 
lig), i, 939. 

p- Anisidino-S ;4: 6-trimethoxyphenyl- 
carhinol, and its hydrochloride (Bonn 
and Meyer), i, 932. 

AnisUic acid, action of, on thiophenol 
(Bistrzycki and Eisi), i, 1426. 

Anisole (phenyl methyl ether), Utra^ m^ 
pe?ite-bromo- (Kohn and Fink), 
1, 134. 

inbromohydroxy- and <3?ibroinonitro- 
hydroxy- (Kohn and Grun), i, 
1265. 

bromonitrb derivatives (Kohn and 
Strassmann), i, 1264. 
2;6-i2ibromo-4-nitro-S-hydroxy-, and 
its salts (Kohn and L5ff), a, 1264. 
2:4:6-^nchloro- (Aktien-Gesell- 
sohaft pt3rR Anilin-Fabrikation), 
1,1145. # 

2: 3:5! 6-i circJchloro-^-nitro - (Berck- 

MANS and Hollbman), i, 1136. 

, innitro-, and innitrophenetole, alco- 
holysis of (Brady and Horton), 
i, 1409. 

3;4:5-<5rinitro-2-hydrosy-, salts of 
(Kohn and Loff), i, 1265, 

jp-AnisoUsnlplionylacetone, and its de- 
rivatives (TrOger and Brohm), i, 
1453. 
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and -jy-Anisolesulplioiiyl-S-ittethyl- 
quinolineS) and their salts and 
derivatives (Teogee and Beohm), i, 
1453. . 

Anisotropy of molecules (Eamanathan), 
ii, 478. 

streaming (Feeunulxoh, Stapbl- 
EELBT, and Zoohbe), ii, 199. 

^-Anisoxypropionic acid (Pfbiepbe, 
Oeeelin, and Koneemann), i, 
1304. 

j!?-Anisyl groups, migration of phenyl 
and (TiFFEEBAU and Oei^ehov), i, 
679. 

p-Aaisyl aminostyryl ketones, and their 
salts (Ppeieeee), i, 410. 

j3^Anisylbutaa'7-one, and its semi- 
carhazone (Tiffenkatt, Oeii^hov, and 
Lifivy), i, 544. 

^•Aniayloamphene (Ledxtc), i, 821. 

j?-Anisyli?-dfinethylaniinoBtyryl ketone, 
and its salts (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 

4-;p-AnisyI-2:6-climethyl-3:3-dihydro- 
pyridine-8:5-dicarboxylio acid, ethyl 
ester, t|/-cyanid6 (Mxtmm), ij 965, 

4-jp-AniByl-l:6-dimetIiylmethylene- 
dihydropyridine, and its derivatives 
(Mttmm), i, ,967, 

Anisylideneacetohexoic acid (Byan and 
Shahnok), i, 558. 

Anlsylideue-i^-aminobenzoio acid 
(1 /Vaynb and Cohen), i, 561. 

Anlsylidene-i^-anunocinnaniio acid, 
ethyl ester (Feiedel), 1, 664. 

^•Anij^Iidena-m-aminoeiunamylidene-* 
acetone, and its salts (Pfeiffer, 
Pbahe, Fitz, and Stoll), i, 681. 

©-Anisylidene-n-anisidine (Coghill), i, 

688 . 

Anisylideneazine hydrochloride, com- 
pounds of stannic chloride and 
(SHOEsaiiTH and Slater), i, 908. 

JO- Anisy lideneazophenylpyrroles ( Pl an- 
CHEE and Ghigi), i, 598, 

Ani8ylidene-2-methylqninoIine, salts of 
(Pfeiffer, Prahl, Fitz, and Stoll), 
i, 681. 

Anisylidene-4-niethylthiosenuoarbazone 
(Bose), i, 1466. 

l>'Aai8yiidene-?n--nitrocinuamylidene- 

; a^ (Pfeiffer, Peahl, Fxtz, and 

A^^^Sfine-4-phenylthioseinicarbazide 
ilS^B), i, 1465. 

Ani^l «-methoxy-^-hydroxy vinyl ke- 
(Malkin and 

: de- 

^ (gtEAHS and Hetn), i, 


4- Anisyl-l-methylhydantoin-8-aoetio 
acid, ethyl ester (Hahn and Ren- 
frew), i, 681. 

«-Anisyl-a-methylpropaldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (Tiffeneatj, ORfiKnov, 
and LfiVY), i, 544. 

a-Anisyl-j8*methylpippylene oxide (Tif- 
FENEAxr, ORtKEov, and Lj^vy), i, 644. 
3-Anisyl'4-niethylpyrinudine-6-carb’' 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
( M ITTER and Palit), i, 1820. 

Aidsyl nitrocinnamylidenemethyl 
ketones (Pfeiffer), i, 409. 
i3-Anisylpropionio acid, a-cyano- (Baker 
and Lapworth), i, 30. 

Anisyl isopropyl ketone, and its semi- 
carbazone (Tiffeneah, OeiSkhov, and 
LiiVY), i, 544. 

2- jJ-Ani8ylquinoline, and its salts 
(Pfeiffer, Prahl, Fitz, and Stoll), 
i, 681. 

3- Anisylrhodanylid6ne-A^:3'.ozindoles 
(Hann), i, 987. 

jj-Anisylsuccinic acid (Chrzaszczew- 
ska), i, 956. 

and ite anhydride (Baker and Lap- 
worth), i, 671. 

5- p-Anisylthiophen (Chezaszczbwska), 

i, 966. 

j?-Anisyl-|?-tolylsulphone (Gilman, 
Beaber, and Myers), i, 1067. 

4- Anisyl-l:2:6-trimethyM:2:8;6-tetra- 
hydropyridine-3;5-dicarboxyUc acid, 
ethyl ester (Mumm), i, 966. 

Anodes, economic (Lassietjr), ii, 164. 
apparatus for processes at (Stsoher- 
BAKOv), ii, 979. 

carbon, di-sintegi’ation of, in nitric 
acid (Creighton and Ogden), ii, 
1068. 

Anode effect in electrolysis (Taylor), 

ii, 548. 

Anorthoclase from Mt. Kenya (Moun- 
tain), ii, 819. 

Anthocyanidins, synthesis of (Will- 
STATTER and Schmidt), i, 64, 
Anthocyanins, reaction for (Nikifor- 
ovsKi), i, 1224. 

Anthorine, and its sulphate (Goris and 
MfcTiN), i, 761, 762. 
if- Anthorine, and its sulphate (Goris 
and MtoN), i, 761, 762. 

Anthracene, boiling point of (Finck and 
Wilhelm), ii, 759. 
hydrogenation of (Schroeter, Glti- 
SCBKE, VAN Hulle, and Gotzky), 
i, 127. 

action of aluminium chloride on 
(SOHAARSCHMIDT, MAYER-BUG- 
STRdM, and Sevon), i, 242. 
derivatives, action of nitrogen dioxide 
on (Barnett), i, 1258. 
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Antliracene, determination of, by tbe 
Hdchst test (Rhodes, Nichols, and 
Moesb), ii, 1005. 

determination of, in anthraquinone 
(Lewis), ii, 74. 

Antoacene, 9:10>f?ibromo-, action of 
sodium hydrosulpbide on (Cooke, 
Heilbeok, and Walker), i, 1410. 
cbloro-deriyatives, dibromides, and 
cbloronitro-derivatives (BAENErr 
and Matthews), i, 18. 
l:5:9-^ricbloro-, £2mhloride, reactions 
of (BaehetT) Cook, and Mat- 
thews), i, 1398. 

l;5:9:10-^fl^racliloro-, and l;5:9-in- 
cliloro-9-bromo- (Barnett, Cook, 
and Matthews), i, 1398. 

1- chloro*9(or 10)-nitro-, and l;5-di- 
cliloro-9:10-£2Mtro- (Baenett), i, 
1269. 

m^othio-, derivatives of (Cooke, 
Heilbeon, and Walker), i, 1410. 

2:3-AntbracezL6ozytbionaplith6ii, and its 
acetyl derivative (Society of Chem- 
ical Industry in Basle), i, 1312. 

Anthracenesnlplionic acids, metallic 
salts, and tbeir solubilities (Epheaim 
and Pfistir), i, 897. 

Antiiracene-2-tliioglycol-8-oarbdxylic 
acid (Society of Chemical Inddstey 
IN Basle), i, 1160. 

2;3:9;XO-AntliradiqnmoEe. See Hyst- 
azarindiquinone. 

Antliragallol 2-metbyl ether, and its 
diacetyl derivative (Kdbota and Pee-, 
kin), i, 1159. 

Anthranil, constitution of (Lbdohs), 
i, 1335. 

cyanoformyl derivative (Kareee, 
Diechmann, and Haeblee), i, 
243. 

Anthranilic acid, 4- and 5 -hydroxy-, 

2- acetyl and -benzoyl derivatives of 
(Faebweeke voem.Mbistee, Lucitrs, 

BrOning), i, 400. 

Anthranilorhodamine (Sen and Sieoae), 

i, 554. 

Anthranol, l:8-tfi’hydroxy- {cxgmUn)^ 
detection of, colorimetrically (Toeti), 

ii, 905, 

Anthranyl acetate and etliers, l:5-£?z- 
chloro- (Baenett, Cook,! and 
, Matthews), i, 818. 
allcyl and aryl ethers, l:6-<Zfchloro- 
(Baenett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i, 901. 

Anthranylaniline, l:6-d:mhlorp- (Bae- 
nett, Cook, and Matthews), i, 
1140. 

Anthranyl-wi-nitroaniline, 1 :5-ifiichloro- 
( Baenett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i, 1140. 


Anthranylpyridinium bromide, l:5*c?t- 
chloro- (Baenett and Matt 
thews), i, 18. 

l;6-fi2ichloro- 9-hydroxy-, and its 
9 -acetyl derivative (Baenett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 819. 
chloride, l;6-dicbloro- (Barnett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1140. 
salts, l:5:9-^nchloro- (Baenett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1399. 

Anthranyltoluidines, i^ichloro- (Bae- 
nett, Cook, and Matthews), i, 1140. 

Anthraqninone, decomposition of, by 
heat (Lewis and Shaffer), i, 45. 
influence of mercuiy on the sulpbon- 
ation of (Coppens), i, 1432. 
nitrogen derivatives of (Badische 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabeik), i, 414. 
azides (Brass and Zieglee)_, i, 685. 
merourichlotides (Coppens), i, 1433. 

Anthraqninone, 2-ammo-, preparation 
of (Phillips), i, 1076. 

^namino-, and its benzoyl derivative 
and ifinitro-l -amino- (Beckett, 
Thomas, and Scottish Dyes), 
i, 685. 

l;4-cZtbromo.2-hydroxy- (db Diesbach 
and Strebbl), i, 1435. 

1- nitro-, eifect of administration of 
(John), i, 465. 

Anthraqninones, aminohydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Brass and Zisa- 
ler), i, 686. 

bromo-, reduction of (Baenett and 
Cook), i, 940, 

chlorot^tnitroamino-, benzoyl deriv- 
atives (Barnett), i, 1288- 
hydroxy-, reduction products of 
(Perkin and Toda), i, 1160. 

Anthraqninone colonring matters 
(British Dvestdffs Coepoeation, 
Ltd., Baddilby and Tatdm), x, 145, 
414. 

Anthraqainone-2-aldehyde, 5:6;7:8- 
fe^rachloro-, 5:6;7:8-i^^ntchloro-l^ 
nitro-, and 1-nitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (Ritgoli and Brunner), i, 561. 

Anthraqmnone-2-aIdehydeindogenid6, 
and S-nitro- (Macbeth and Craik), 
i, 1315, 

Anthraqninoneanil (Sander), i, 982. 

Anthraqninone>2-carl)oxyUc acid, 
3 bromo- (de Diesbach and Steebel), 
i, 1435. 

Anthraqninone-3-carhoxyIlc acid, 

2- bromo- (Heller and Mullee- 
Bardoefp), i, 546. 

Anthraqninone 2-dia2oninm sulphates, 
nitro- (Tanaka), i, 1434. 

«- and R-Anthraqninonehydrazines, 
acyl derivatives of (Battegay and 
Amuat), i, 169. 
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l^;3'Airtliraq.uiiioneoxytIiionap]xthen, 
and its acetyl derivative (Society 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 
i, 1312. 

Antliraqxiinonetiuiiioiiediazides (Ta- 
naka), i, 1106, 1434. 
Anthraquinonesulplionic acids, methyl 
esters of (Copfens), i, 1482. 
Antlnra^Tiiiionyl-S-li^azinB, 2''hLydr- 
oxy- (Tanaka), i, 1434. 

Anthraqninyl diacetate, l:6"c2ichloro- 
( Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
1, 819. 

Anthrax in the intestines (Sanaeelli), 
i, 477. 

Anthrone, 2;3:9-inbroino-9-nitro- (Bar- 
nett), i, 1259. 

3-oliloro- (Mayeb and Eisohbach), 
i, 1076. 

ItS-iZiehloro-O-bromo- And -9-nitro- 
(Baenbtt, Cook, and Matthews), 

i, 818. 

l:5-<?iehloro-9.]iydro^- (Barnett 
and Matthews), i, 18. 

Anthrone series (Mayer and Fisoh- 
baoh), i, 1076. 

Anthronitrile, l;5-dtcHoTo- (Barnett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1141. 
Anthronyl acetate, IrS-d^chloro- (Bar- 
nett, Cook, and Matthews), 

'■■Vxr- 816 .-. ^ 

ethyl ether, l:5-£fo‘chloro- (Barnett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1398. 
Anthropodeoxycholie acid, constitution 
of (WiELAND and Jacobi), i, 1488. 
and its difonnyl derivative (Wibland 
and Bevbrby), i, 181. 

Anthroxanic acid, constitution of, and 
, its salts (Leuchs), i, 1336. 

Antigens, composition of (Mueller, 
Wayman, and Zinsser), i, 1016* 
Wassermann, colloidal properties of 
(Kermack and MacOallum), i, 
197. 

Antiglyoxalase (Foster), i, 1495. 
Antimonoxalio acid, potassium salt 
(Holmes and Turner), i, 1130. 
Antimony, atomic weight of (Wbathee- 
IIiL), ii, 23. 

absorption spectrum of the vapour of 
(Narayan and Bao), ii, 927. 
electro-deposition of (Baybblb), 

ii, 676. 

: electro-analytical precipitation of 

(SoHLEldHSR and Toussaint), 

b;,::.;fi,,1004. . 

An&ttony alloys with bismuth (Otani), 

; (Kurnakov and Bblo- 

with tine (Tamhann and 

DAHLji li, 6^^ 


Antimony trichloride, distillation of 
(ROhrb), ii, 157. 

complex salts of (Miyake), ii, 
816. 

halides, reactions of, with benzanilide 
and with benzylaniline (Vanstone), 

i, 662. 

hydride {sUUm)^ preparation • of, 
electrolytically (Weeks), ii, 416, 

. 882, 

solid (Druoe ; Weeks and Deuce), 
ii, 700. 

Antimonates, alkali. (Jander and 
Brandt), ii, 988- 

Antimony selenide (Moser and 
Atynski), ii, 684. 

trisulphide, velocity of coagulation 
of (Jabloey^tski and Przezd- 
ziecka-Jbdr^ejowska), ii, 666, 
1060. 

sols, adsorption of anions in coagul- 
ation of (Ghosh, and Dear), 
ii, 836. 

telluride (Beukl), ii, 896. 

Antimony organic compounds (Matsu- 
miya), i, 1472. 

monoaxyi and diaryl (Chemischb 
FabrikvonHeydbn),!, 86, 87. 
secondary and tertiary aromatic 
. . (CHEMISCHEFABItIK VON HBYDEN), 

■ ■ i»86.' 

Antimonyl tartrates of amines 
(Christiansen and Koeton), i, 
664. 

Antimony determination and separ- 
ation ! — 

determination of ( AuaEu) , ii, 604. 
determination of, electronietrically 
(Fleysher), ii, 243. 
determination of, in the pentasulphide 
and in stibnite (Rupp, Siebler, 
and Braohmann), ii, 244. 
separation of arsenic and (Hahn and 
Wolf), ii, 68. 

separation of copper, lead, tin, , and 
(Lassieur), ii, 328. 
separation or lead and (Lassieur), 

ii, 159. 

separation of tin and (Sacoabdi), 
ii, 159. 

Anti-oxygens (Mouebu, Dufraisse, 
and Badoche), i, 117, 362, 363; 
(MouRijJU and Dufraisse), i, . 362 ; 
(Moureu, Dufraisse, and Lotte), 
ii, 561. 

Antipyrine [\-phenyl-2:%-dimethyl~^‘ 
pyT(mlom) methiodide, compound of 
iodoform with, and its i^iipdide (Stein- 
KOPF and Bessaeitsch), i, 495. 
Antipyme, 4-amino-, glycyl derivative, 
and its picronnlate (Kaehee, Dieoh- 
MANN, and Haebler), i, 243. 
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Antirachitic properties of irradiated 
compounds (Hess, "WBiNaTOCK, and 
Helman ; Hess and ‘Weinstock), 

i, 750. 

substances, production of ultra-violet 
light by (Deummonb and ’Webster), 

ii, 630. 

Apigeninidin perchlorate (Pratt and 
Kobixson), 1 , 825. 

Aporphine, synthesis of, and its salts 
^ and derivatives (Gadamer, Oberlin, 
and SOHOELER), i, 676. 

Apples,, constituents of the skins and 
leaves of (RiviiiRE and Piohard), 
i, 345. 

nitrogen and carbohydrates in the 
flowers and fruits of (Howlett), 
i, 1121, 

pectin content of the leaves of (Tutin ), 
i, 1028. 

pectose and pectin in (Carr^), i, 
758. 

q^uercetin in peel of (Sands), i, 216. 
sorbitol from (Tittin), i, 1028. 
physiology of (Havnes ; Archbold), 
i, 345. 

Apple trees, effect of pruning on 
(Hooker), i, 1367. 

decay of xylein of, from FalydHus 
versicolor (Smith), i, 1226. 
r6le of carbohydrate and nitrogen in 
the growth of (Harvey), i, 1367. 
Aquopentamminecohaltic diehromate. 
See under Cobalt. 

Aquopentammineferrous sulphate. See 
under Iron. 

Arahinose, constitution of (Hirst and 
Eobertson), i, 364. 
formation of starch from,, by plants 
(Folonovski and Morvillez), 

i, 1222. 

halogenacetyl derivatives, rotation of 
(Hudson and Phelps), i, 8. 

-y- Arahinose, derivatives of (Baker and 
Haworth), i, 365. 
Arahinosemonodiphenylmethanedi* 
methyldihydrazoue (v. Braun and 
Bayer), i, 1383. 

Arahonic acid, ethyl ester (Simon and 
Haseneratz), i, 611, 
Z-Arabonolactone, derivatives of (Simon 
and Hasener atz) , i, 6 1 1. 

Arachidic acid, synthesis of (Adam and 
Dyer), i, 354. 

Arachidonic acid as a znetabolic product 
of fatty acids (Wesson), i, 1353. 
Arachis oil, lignoceric acid from (Hbi- 
DUSOHKA and Pybiki), i, 229. 
Aragonite, structure of (Wyokoee), 

ii, 484 ; (Tomkeiev), ii, 1086. 
thermal properties of (Baokstrom), 

ii, 1162. 


Araucaria hidwiUif constituents of seeds 
of (Morrison), i, 619. 
Arbutiapustulosia, extractives of (Holtz 
and Thielmann), i, 720. 

Arbutin hydrolysis of, by emulsin 
(Josephson), i, 1359. 

Argemone oil (Iyer, Sudborough, and 
Ayyar), i, 1128. 

Argrmase (Bdlbaoher and Bonem), 
i, 863 ; (EDLBAOHERand Eothlbb), 
i, 1606. 

bacterial (Kossel and Curtius), 
1, 1606. 

distribution of, in fishes and otlier 
animals (Hunter and Dauphinee), 
% 104. 

detection and determination of 
(Hunter and Dauphinee), i, 
104. 

determination of (Hunter and Dau- 
PHINEB), ii, 247. 

Arginine in Lupinus ItfJUuSi enzymic 
decomposition of (Walter), i, 
3358. 

in the animal organism (Stewart), 

I, 730. 

relationship of agmatine to (Muller), 

i, 1496. 

relation of, to creatine and purine 
metabolism (Rose and Cook), i, 
1003. 

Argon, spectrum of (Lows and Rose), 

ii, 452. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Lyman and 
Saunders), ii, 911. 
spectral frec^uencies of (Holweck), 
ii,336. 

critical potential of (Holweok), ii, 
729. 

ionisation of (Barton), ii, 459. 
mobility of ions of, in air (Erikson), 
ii,n07. 

positive ions in (Barton), ii, 6. 
isotherms of (Holborn and Otto), 
ii, 851. 

in gases from fermentation of sugars 
(Pictet, Soherrer, and Helper), 
i, 865. 

in living cells (Pictet, Schebrer, 
and Helper), i, 1202. 

Aromatic compounds, constitution of, 
and their chemical and physical 
]jroperties (Pastak), i, 631 ; ii, 769. 
emission band spectra of (Marsh), 

II, 470,675. 

ereoisomerism of (Kuhn and Jacob), 
i, 1260, 1404. 

substitution in the nucleus in (Bar- 
nett and Matthews ; Prins), i, 
18; (Barnett and Cook), i, 123 ; 
(Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i, 648, 1140. 1398. 
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Aromatic compounds, directive influeiice 
of nitrogen and oxygon atoms in 
substitution in (Holmss and In- 
gold), i, 1142. 

catalytic hydrogenation of, with 
nickel and hydrogen (Feldmann), 
i, 1268. 

nuclear hydrogenation of, with 
colloidal platinum (Skita), i, 
140. 

action of aromatic alcohols on, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Huston), i, 249. 

reaction of bromonitj’omethane on, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Sherrill), i, 237. 
mercuration of (Coffey), i, 844. 
polynuclear heterocyclic (Armit and 
Kobinson), i, 1170. 
in plants (Beti), i, 418. 

Axsenic in Oorn'wall (Russell and 
Harwood), ii, 429. 
electro-deposition of (Bayerle), ii, 
«75. 

colloidal, preparation of (Dbde and 
Walther), ii, 197. 
in blood, milk, and cerebrospinal fluid 
after injection of salvarsan and its 
derivatives (Fordyob, Rosen, and 
Myers), i, 189. . 

Arsenic irfehloride, distillation of 
(RoHse), ii, 157. 
hjdxide, solid (Uruob), ii, 700. 
diiodide, preparation of (Karan- 
TASSIS), ii, 994. 

^mxide (<irsenious omide}, action of, 
on alkali carbonates ( Vanzeiti), 
ii, 421. 

reaction of chlorine with (Cambi 
and Voltolin), ii, 148, 
action of Grignard reagents on 
(Matsumiya and Nakal), i, 
1339. 

reduction of permanganic acid by 
(Travers), ii, 685. 

Arsenious acid, adsorption of, by 
hydrated aluminium oxide ( Y ob), 
ii, 107. 

reduction of permanganates by 
(Geloso), ii, 661. 

Arseaites, catalytic oxidation of 
(Rbinders and YLks), ii, 308. 
Ortho-arsenites (Yanzetti), ii, 421. 
toKiic aei^ adsorption of, by oxides 
(KoZArevitsoh), ii, 855. 

Al ib le' selehbdes (M<?ser and Atyn- 

equilibrium of 
and (Oannebx 

and Yuil- 


Arsenic ^mulphido sois, stability of, 
and vcdocity of their tailing 
particles (Dumanski), ii, 290. 
adsorption of anions in coagula- 
tion of (Ghosh and Dhar), ii, 
386. 

cataphoreais of, in organic sol- 
vents (Bikbrman), ii, 522. 
protective action of soaps on 
(Papaoonstantinou), ii, 393. 
coagulation of, by barium chloride 
(Rabinovitsch), ii, 778. 
action of silver sols on ( Freund - 
lioh and Moor), ii, 198. 

Arsenic organic compounds (Aesohli- 
MANN, Lees, MoCleland, and 
Hicklin), i,.319 ; (Margulies), i, 
447, 448 ; (Hamilton and Sly), 
i, 600 ; (Lewis and Stibgler), i, 
1470; (Oassella & Co.), i, 1470, 
1471 ; (Christiansen, Horton, 
and Shohan), i, 1471 ; (Matsu- 
MiYA and Nakal; Matsumiya; 
Roberts and Turner), i, 1339. 
ter- and quinque-valent toxicity of 
(Sohumaoher), i, 733. 
quinquevalent asymmetric (Aeschli- 
mann), i, 706. 

inhibition of the toxicity of, in 
mammals (Yoegtlin, Dver, and 
Leonard), i, 861. 

Arsenious oxide, alkaloid compounds 
of, with tartaric acid (Debucquet), 
i, 1090. 

Arsenic determination and separa- 
tion: — 

determination of, and its occurrence 
in urine and in fish (Cox), ii, 
167. 

determination of, electro! ytically 
(Moir and Jamieson), ii, 1094. 

, determination of, in organic com- 
pounds (Hewbery), ii, 901. 
determination of, in salvarsan (Kir- 
CHER and V, Rufpert), ii, 240. 
determination of, in animal organs 
(Pribyl), i, 1600. 

determination of, in tissues (Lawson 
and Soott), i, 996. : 

separation of antimony and (Hahn 
and Wolf), H, 68. 

Arsenic-antimo^ origanjus eompounds 
(Chbmisohb Fabbie von Heyden), 
i,. 85; 86. 

Arsenic cathodes. See Cathodes. 

Axsenobenzene, o-, w-, and p-c?mmino-, 
and their i^zAT'-dimethylene- 
sulphonates (EAshima), i, 1195. 
3;3'*aiamino-4:4'-d^hydroxy-, diglycyl 
derivative, and its hydrochloride 
. (BArrer, Dieohmann, and Haeb- 
lbr), i, 243. 
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Arsenobenzenes, detection of (Patta), 
i, 1195. 

Arseno-metallic compounds (Binz, 
Batjsch, and Uubschat), i, 1195. 

Arseaostibinobenzene, 3 :3'-diainino-4- 
liydroxy-,and3;4'-c2mmmo-4-hydroxy-, 
4'-.acetyl derivative, and 4'-chloro- 
S;3'-£?mminQ-4-hydroxy-, and its 
hydrocliloride (Chbmisches Fabeik 
YON Hbtden), i, 85. 

Arsinic acids, preparation of (Bueton 
and Gibson), i, 84. 
aliphatic hydroxylated, preparation of 
(Les Etablissements Pooleno 
FniiEEs and Oecbslin), i, 122. 

o-4-Arsinobenzeneazo^2bromofluorescein 
(Cheistiansen), i, 1193. 

0 -4- ArsinobenzeneazofluoresceiJi 
(Christiansen), i, 1193. 

o-4-ArsinobenzeneazopbeiLOl^<^raobloro- 
phthalein (Christiansen), i, 1193. 

0 4- Arsinobenzeneazopbenolphtbalein 
(Christiansen), i, 1192. 

S-Arsmobenzenesulpiiaxiiic acid, 2-hydr- 
oxy-, barium salt (Christiansen, 
Norton, and Shohan), i, 1471. 

5- Arsinobenzenesulpbonic acid, 3-ainino- 
2-hydroxy- (Christiansen, Norton, 
and Shohan), i, 1471. 

Arsonium compounds, effect of, on the 
nervous system (Hunt and Renshaw), 
i, 861. 

Arsphenamine. See Salvarsan. 

Artemisic acid, formation of (Bertolo), 
i, 546, 921. 

Arthritis, lactic acid in (Gajori, 
Crootbr, and Pemberton), i, 
328. 

Artichokes, inulin in (Colin), i, 620. 

Aryl sulphonates, reaction of magnesium 
organic halides with (Gilman, 
Bbaber, and Myers), i, 1057. 

s-Arylalkylcarbamides, nitration of 
(Kniphorst), i, 905, 

Arylaminopropanes, hydroxy-, prepar- 
ation of alkyl derivatives of (Merge, 
Wolfes, and D^tzmann), i, 393. 

Arylazides (Bamberger), i, 843. 

Arylazo-iS-naphthyiamines, oxidation of, 
by hydrogen peroxide (Charrier 
and Crippa), i, 689. 

Aryldithiazolylmethanes (Bogert and 
Ohbrtcofe), i, 80. 

Arylhydroxylamines, chemistry of 
(Bamberger), i, 388. 

Aryl d-hydroxynapbthyl ketones, pre- 
paration of (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), i, 658. 

Arylidenecyanoacetic acids (Baker and 
Lapworth), i, 30. 

Arylmercuric hydroxides, reactions of 
(Koten and Adams), i, 236. 


l-Arylpyrazolones, halogen-substituted 
(Ohattaway and Strodts), i, 71. 

Ascaris Imuhricoides, metabolism of 
(Slater), i, 1208. 

As^lpias syriaca (milkweed), constituents 
of the hairs of (Schorger), i, 872. 

Asparagine, formation of, in plants 
(Prianisohnikov), i, 213. 
preparation of (Piutti), i, 768. 
rotatory power of solutions of 
(Liquibr), ii, 743. 
foimation of rings from, and its 
formyl derivative (Cherbuliez and 
Chambers), i, 1046. 
enzymic deamination of (Clementi 
and Cantambssa), i, 200. 

Aspartic acid, deamination of (Ahl- 
gren), i, 236. 

AspergilliLS niger {Sterig'inaiocystis niger), 
acid formation by (Bernhauer), 
i, 205. 

effect of the culture media on growth 
and formation of acids by (Mol- 
liard), i, 480. 

phosphorus metabolism of (Schnucke), 
i, 204. 

polysaccharide produced by (Schmidt), 

i, 868. 

Asperula odorata (woodruff), chemical 
composition of (H^rissey), i, 1165, 
glucosides of (Herboth), i, 760 ; 
(HArissby), i, 1869. 

Asperuligenol (H^eissey), i, 1165, 
1369. 

Asperuloside (H^rissby), i, 1165, 1369. 

Asthma, analysis of blood in (Bamirez, 
St. George, and Moses), i, 999. 

Asymmetric compounds, calculation of 
rotation of (de Mallemann), ii, 
936. 

Atmospheric air, refractive index of 
(PkRARD), ii, 1137. 
action of light on, saturated with 
halogen vapours (Jones), ii, 984. 
radioactive content of (Bongards), 

ii, 621. 

ionisation of (Eeikson), ii, 6 ; 
(Anblow), ii, 469 ; (Lehmann and 
Osgood), ii, 832. 

potential differences between liquids 
and (Frumkin), ii, 644. 
isotherms of (Holborn and Otto), 
ii, 861. 

specific heats of hydrogen and of 
(Brink worth), ii, 373. 
effect of curvature of surface on 
solubility of, in water (Baylis), 
ii, 980, 

rare gases in (Jeffreys), ii, 83, 
iodine in (V. Fellenberg), ii, 316, 
origin of free oxygen in (Tammann), 
ii, 100. 
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Atmosplieric air, altitude of ozone in 
(Cabannbs and Dufay), ii, 968. 

absorption of radiation by ozone 
in (Fabey), ii, 627. 

constant mixtures of carbon dioxide 

' and (Johnston and Waukbe), ii, 
851. 

combustion of jgases witb. (White), 
ii, 4$. 

propagation of flame in mixtures of 
inflammable gases with (White), 
ii, 408. 

ignition of mixtures of paraffins and 
(Wheeier), ii, 408. 

influence of organic vapours on the 
inflammability of mixtures of gases 
and (JoRissEN and Meuwibsen), 
ii, 63, 807; (Joeissen and van 
DEE Valk), ii, 874 j (Joeissen and 
Ongkiehong), ii, 876. 

ignition of misrtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and (Ceowe and Newky), 
ii, 875. 

apparatus for determination of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen in (Plantbpol), 
ii, 902. 

Atoms, structure of (Bbdei-iag), ii, 363 ; 
(Joos), ii, 736 ; (Joedan), ii, 
926 ; (Oabebea), ii, 1107. 
and chemical affinity (WiUSDON), 

■ ii, 481,'' 

Bohr^s theory of (Tolman), ii, 466 ; 
(Miulikan and Bowen), ii, 467, 
783 ; (Foote), ii, 624 ; (Thomson), 
ii, 733. 

Bohr’s model of (Ebstein), ii, 1. 
theory of emission from (Pauaoios), 
ii, 836. 

vibrations radiated from (Chatue- 
VEDi), ii, 926, 

and the quantum theory (Sommee- 
feed), li, 836. 

Whittaker’s model of (Eedeidgb), ii, 

1112 . 


influence of arrangement of, on refrac- 
tive index (Bragg), ii, 92, 
of the same electron structure, spectra 
of (Haeteee), ii, 2; (Bowen and 
M jeIiIKAn), ii, 916, - - ; . . : , , ^ 

polansability of the core ' ^ 
relation to spectra : 

, ■■ ii,,722.:,;'- ' 

.’magneto property- 


ia;a'.nc 


mmmm 


ADD), ii. 


Atoms, distribution of electrons in 
(Stonee), ii, 86; (Faum), ii, 339; 
(Smith), ii, 1023. 

transformation of, into radiation 
(Stern), ii, 1021. 

equilibria between electrons, radiation 
and (Dieao), ii, 6. 
grouping of, and specific affinity 
(Feigl), i, 170. 

size of, in relation to optical rotation 
(Brauns), ii, 688. 

radii of, from magnetic susceptibility 
(Cabrera), ii, 624. 
law of force within (Green), ii, 460. 
attraction and repulsion in (Koen), 
ii, 1112. 

collisions between (Franck), ii, 836 ; 
(Bohr), ii, 1022. 

disintegration of (Rutherford), ii, 
848 ; (Pbtteesson and Kirsch), 
ii, 623. 

by a-particles (Kiesoh), ii, 928. 
calculation of transition probabilities 
in (Slater), ii, 734. 
mass variations in (Ham), ii, 784. 
chemical properties of (Kramers), ii, 
886 . 


Atomic constants in relation to additive 
properties (Swaetb), ii, 744. 
number, relation between crystal 
structure and (Scott), ii, 869. 
and optical separations (Mjjnzies), 

■ ■ ii, 2. ' • ' , 

and quantum numbers (Hartrbe), 
ii, 467. 

force fields (Brackett), ii, 2. 

Atomic weight of aluminium (K&EBELK A 
and NiKOLid). ii^ 620. 
of antimohy^ (WBAT^»f|g^||,^4. ■ ■ 
' of^bisi^uth 

■ ii» 174; 

■ 'ii,-- 346; (Harkins and 

1108 ; (Menzibs), 

bf oop|Ku (RuEE and Bode), ii, 620. 
bf ^^Id obtained from mercury 
: r, (Honigsohmid and Zintl), ii, 924. 

- ofhafnium(H6NiosoHMiD and Zintl), 
ii, 255, 347 ; (Hevesy), ii, 255, 
of holminm (Driggs and Hopkins), 


ii, 463. 

of hydrogen (Moles), ii, 346. 
of lead isotopes (Gleditsoh, Doeen- 
feldt, and Berg), ii, 732. 
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Atomic weight of selenium (Beutlants , 
Lapobtxtne, and Veebeuggen), ii, 
174. 

of silicon (Honigschmib and Stein- 
heil), ii, 174. 
of silver (Moles), ii, 346. 
of zirconium (Honigschmid, Zintl, 
and GoNzixEz), ii, 174 ; (Hevesy), 
ii, 255. 

Atomic weights, fundamental (Moles), 
ii, 846, 1021. 

Atriplexj absorption of water and chlorine 
ions by leaves of (Wood), i, 1024. 

Atrolactinic acid, synthesis of glycols 
from (Roger), i, 659. 

Atromentin, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Kogl and Postowsky), i, 50, 
1439. 

Atropine, action of, on the intestines 
(Jendeassik and Tangl), i, 1602. 
and apo- Atropine A^-oxides, and their 
derivatives (Polonovski and PoLO- 
NOVSKi), i, 829. 

Aurin, and its derivatives (Gombbeg 
and Snow), i, 660. 

Aurora, spectrum of (Vegaed, Onnes, 
and Keesom), ii, 474 ; (Yegaed), 
ii, 630. 

green line in spectrum of (McLennan), 
ii, 249, 339 } (McLennan and 
Sheum), ii, 723. 

Auto-oatalysis (Qdaetaeoli), ii, 53. 

Autohamolysin, artificial production of 
(Nanba), i, 1344. 

Autolysis (Heetzman and Bradley), 
i, 102; (Rona, Mislowitzer, and 
Sbidenbeeg), i, 335 ; (Steppuhn 
and Utkin-Ljxtbovzov), i, 864. 

Autozidation (Moueeit, Dufeaisse, 
and Badoohe), i, 117, 362, 363 ; 
(Motteetj and Dufraisse), i, 362 ; 
(Tsohirch), i, 856 ; (Moureit, 
Dijfraisse, and Lotte), ii, 561 ; 
(Staudinger, Dyokerhoff, 
Klevbr, and Rdzioka), i, 933. 
and dehydrogenation (Manohot and 
Gall), i, 561. 

of organic compounds (Staddinqer), 
1,897, 898. 

AuEoureases (Hosokawa), i, 104 ; 
(Koohmann), i, 200. 
combination of, with enzymes (Rosbn- 
FELD), i, 386. 

Avitaminosis, biochemistry of (Pal- 
LADiN and R-QTDRJAyzEVA ; Pal- 
LADIN and Normark ; Palladin 
and Savron), i, 461 ; (Palladin 
and Kratinova), i, 1514. 
effect of; on gastric digestion (Grobb- 
BELS and Sperfkld), i, 1614. 
metabolism in (Shinoda), i, 610, 
respiration in (Roche), i, 462. 


Avogadro’s constant, determination of 
(Alexander), ii, 364. 

Azides, action of toluquinone with 
(CHA'rTAWAY and Parkes), i, 
986. 

Azido-carbon (bisulphide (Wilcoxon, 
McKinney, and Browne), i, 1051. 

Azido compounds, action of sodium 
arsenite on (Gtjtmann), i, 84. t 

3-Azidophenanthraphenazine (Brass 
and Nickel), i, 447. 

3-Azidophenanthraquinone (Brass and 
Nickel), i, 447. 

Azines, preparation of (Aktien-GesIill- 
SCHAFT FtlR ANILINFABRIKATION), 
i, 304. 

hydrogenation of, with aluminium 
amalgam (Mazodrevitch), i, 1240. 

Azines, amiuo-, from naphthalene 
derivatives (Kehrmann and Safar), 
i, 1331. 

Azine colonring matters from oxalyl- 
dibenzyl ketone (Chakravarte), 
i, 1330. 

Azoanilinesulphonic acids, formation of 
(Lewcock), i, 597. 

Azohenzene, binary systems of, with 
phenols (Kremann, Zeohneb, and 
WEBER), ii, 660. 

reduction of, by organo-magnesium 
halides (Gilman dhd Pickens), 
i, 1336. 

Azohenzene, ^-hydroxy, SeeBenzeneazo- 
phenol. 

pp'-rfihydroxy-, salts and green modi- 
fication of (Yorlander and 
Kunze), i, 1106. 

^-oximinoamino-, acetyl derivative 
(Karrer, Diechmann, and 
Haebler), i, 248. 

Azohenzenes, nitro- (Oharrier and 
Beretta), i, 816. 

Azobenzene-4.‘4'>dicarboxyUc acid, 
3:S'-(bibromo-, and its silver salt 
and glycol ester (Frbjka and 
Yitha), i, 663. 

and its ethylene ester (Frejka and 
Yitha),!, 1416. 

o-Azobenzylaniline (Elbs and Gaumer), 
i, 167. 

o-Azobenzyl-o- and -p-toluidines (Elbs 
and Gaitmer), i, 168. 

Azo'oolouring matters (Wheeler and 
Morse), i, 22; (Rowe and Tar- 
bett), i, 317 ; (Parbenpabriken 
voRM. F, Bayer & Co. ; Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister, Ldoiits, 
& Brining), i, 598 ; (Chemisohe 
Fabbik Griesheim-Elektron), 
if 598, 989. 

constitution and fastness of (John), 
i, 1336. 
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Azo- colouring matters, stereoisomeric 
(Morgan and Skinner), i, 1191. 
influence of methyl and sul phonic 
acid groups on the colour of 
(Wanner), i, 841. 

from ipecacuanha alkaloids (Palkin 
and Wales), i, 1087. 
mercury derivatiyes of (Proskouria- 
^ KOFE and Eaiziss), i, 1107. 
action of phenylhydrazine and sodium 
hydrogen sulphite on (Bijoheber 
and Stiohel), i, 1838. 

Azo-jDompounds, haloehromisin of 
(Brand, Stallmann, Groebe, and 
Stein), i, 397. 

cuprohalide compounds of (Diels and 
Koll), i, 988. 

addition of, to ethylenes (In gold and 
Weaver), i, 580, 

Azodicarboxylio acid, ^esters, reactions cf, 
with aromatic hydi'ocarbons (SfoLL^ 
and Adam), i, 1469. 

Azodiethylacetonitrile (Box), i, 797. 

Azo-5; 5'-di-2-phenyl-l :2:3:4-t6trazol6, 
and the corresponding hydrazo com- 
pound (SroLLt and Orth), i, 1464. 

Azolmide {hydrcvioic acid; nitrogdn 
%ydTide)i oxidatioh of (Rasohig), 

■ -ii, 223. ; ■ 

jeduotion of (IUschio), ii, 223. 
reactions of* with aziao-carbon disul- 
phide and with thiocyahogeh (WiL- 
ooxoN, MoEinnby, and Browne), 
i, 1061. 

additive compounds of (Oliveri- 
MandatA), ii, 816. 

Azomethane cnprochloride (DlEis and 
Roll), i, 988. 

Azomethylethylaeetonitrile (Dox), i, 
796. 

3- «?2<f(?A2o-7-metIiyl-4;5:6;7-tetra- 
hydroindazole (v. Adwebs, Bahr, 
and Frebe), i, 313. 

3 ;8'-Azc-?<'methyltetraliydroindazol6 
(V. Adwbrs, Bahr, and Frese), 
i, 313. 

Aztmopropane cnprochloride (Diels and 
Koll), i, 988. 

Azotobacter, fixation of nitrogen by 
(liiRMAN and Teakle), i, 491. 

AzotMdef 0^76, fixation of nitrogen by 
(Kostytschev and Ryskaltohottk), 
i, 1014. 

chroo^ fixation of 

aitaugen by mixed cultures of (LiP- 

;^A^Xyanisole, diamagnetism of (Foex 
(Ilbs and Gait- 

mer), 1,137. 


o-Azoxybenzyl'O- and 'p-toluidines 
(Elbs and Gadmer), i, 168. 
Azoxyphenols, action of nitrons acid on 
(Bigiavi and Angeli), i, 316. 
Azoxytetraphenylmethane (Gold- 
schmidt and Christmann), i, 649. 
Azoxy-2 :4 ;6-triphenyloxazole (T Roger 
and Philippson), i, 986. 


B. 

Bacilli, aoetone-pvoducing"'(FowLER and 
SUBRAMANYAN), i, 1216. 
producing red pigment in acetone- 
butyl alcohol fermentation (Fred, 
Peterson, and Carroll), i, 1013, 
tubercle, nutrition, of (Kondo), i, 
206. 

metabolism of (Kondo), i, 477. 
amino-acids of, and then’ metabolism 
(Campbell), i, 1611. 
distribution of nitrogen in the pro- 
tein fraction of (Johnson and 
Coghill), i, 748. 

detection of tryptophan in (Mme. E, 

. and E. Wqllman), i, 205, 
Badtlm abortus, effect of, on the pro- 
teins of^ blood (Howe and Sander- 
son),!, 477. 

Badllvs ac$ioethylioim, acetone form- 
ation &om sugars by (Speakman)^ 
i, 1013. 

BacdUvs miryoke, effect of carbohydrates 
on hydrogen sulphide production by 
(Hba? and Oadness), i, 480. 

Bacillus botulinus, metabolism of (Wag- 
ner, Meter, and Dozier), i, 1610. 
Bacillus coU communis, effect of hydro- 
gen-ion concentration on growth of 
(Blok), i, 616. 

formation of hydrogen sulphide by 
(Mxjlsow and Paine), i, 1610. 
action of bismuth on (Lemay and 
Jaloustre), i, 206. 
decomposition of cholic acid by 
(Kaziro), i, 1368. 

decomposition of dextrose by (Aubel 
and Salabartan), i, 747. 

Bacillus eoli asrogenes, Vogea-Pioskauer 
reaction for (Linton), i, 867. 

Bacillus dipMherice, energy for culture 
of(ABT), i, 1014. 

hydrogen-ion concentration in cultures 
of (Art and Loiseatt), i, 479. 
BdcUliis lactis aerogenes, destruction of 
uric acid by (Ecker and Morris), 
i, 1118. 

Bacillus maceram, fermentation of 
carbohydrates by (Moskovits), i, 
1611. 
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Bacillus pyocymeus, blue pigment of 
(Weede and Strack), i, 174, 844. 
assimilation and transformation of 
aromatic compounds by {Supniew- 
ski), i, 840. 

decomposition of carnosine by (Hef- 
TEE), i, 1362. 

BacUlus tuherculosis, action ofcbemicals 

, on growth -of (Karwaoki), i, 1015. 

Bacillus welcM% formation of. acralde- 
hyde from glycerol by (Humphreys), 
i, 340. 

Bacteria, conductiyity changes for 
(Parsons and Sturges), i, 1509. 
changes in hydrogen-ion concentration 
of cultures of (Sibrakovski), i, 
204. 

anaerobic growth of (Quastel and 
Stephenson), i, 1217. 

***cid agglutination of cells of (Web- 
ster), i, 749. 

action of water and salt solutions on 
(Panissbt, Verge, and Oarneiro), 
i, 339. . 

autolysis of (Lemoigne), i, 478. 
chemical mechanism of reactions of 
(E. W. and A. E. Stearn), i, 
B39. 

action of, on bile acids (Light), 
i, 478. 

carbon dioxide in cultures of (Siera- 
KOvsKi and Zajdbl), i, 338. 
effect of dyes on growth of (Burnet), 
1,1117. 

effect of hydrogen peroxide on (Bu»r 
net), i, 1117 ; (Petrovanu), i, 
1362.^ 

production of hydrogen peroxide by 
(MoLeoh and Gordon), i, 1862. 
•utilisation of quinic acid by (Butke- 
titsoh), i, 1611, 

decomposition of starch by (Sirdich), 
•f lulO. 

deeoflpLposition of uiic acid by (Eorris 
and jEokbr), i, 478. 
vitamins promoting growth of (David- 
SOHN), i, 108. 

effect of, on buffering and amino- 
nitrogen increase in nutiient media 
(Blbybr), i, 7.46. 

fermentation by' (db Graaef and Le 
FtsvRE), i, 478. 

isolation of cultures of, and tlmir 
oxydase activity (Felton), ,i, 1509. 
symbiosis of seeds and (Fowler and 
Christie), i, 344. 

chemical differentiation of (E. W. and 
A. E. Stearn), i, 1013. 
acid-fast, metabolism of (KoNUo), 
.1, 206. 

producing ethyl butyrate (Bidault 
and Blaignan), i, 1216. 


Bacteria, lactic acid, from cereals (Fred, 
Peterson, and Stiles), i, 1014, 
respiration of (Kostytschev and 
Afanasieva), i, 1118. 
formation of acetylmethylcarbinol 
and2:3-butyloneglycol by (Kluy- 
^ VBR and Donker), i, 1215. 
living, hydrogen-ion concentration of 
(BXlint), i, 338. 

mannitol-producing, fermentation pro- 
ducts of (Stiles, Peterson, and 
Fred), i, 1216, 1510. 
nitrogen-fixing, effect oS radioactive 
substances on (KIayser and 
Dblaval), i, 1116. 
action of (Gaarder and Hagem), 
i, 480. 

activity of, in soils (Truffaut and 
Bbzssonoff), i, 1227. 
resting, dehydrogenation by (Quastel 
and Whetham), i, 1015, 1217 ; 
(Quastel and Wooldridge), 
i, 1217. . 

reactions of (Quastel, Stephenson, 
and Whetham), i, 747. 
soil, conversion of thiosulphates into 
sulphates by (Guittonnbau), i, 
1218. 

in moor soils (Arnd), i, 490. 
sulphur (Baas- Becking), i, 1217. 
nitroprusside reaction of (Callow 
and Eobinsqn), i, 478. 
detection of the reducing power of 
(FELTpJSf), 1, 1509. 

determinalion of indole and skatole in 
(Fellers and Clough), i, 1015. 

Bactericidal action and chemical con- 
stitution (Is;hiwara), i, 750. 

Baillmia spiccUdi glucoaide from 
(HSRissby), i, 147. 

Balance, ultra, See Ultrabalance. 

Balhiano^s a^, sirttcture of (Roth- 
stein, Stevenson; and Thorpe), i, 
884. 

Balmer law as an equation of motion 
(Pagf), ii, 468. 

Bamboo, growth of shoots of (Komatsu 
and Tanaka), L I’SfiO. 

Barbituric acid aerivatiyea (Voorhees 
and Skinner), V 8S7. 
preparation of (Riedel)^ i,, 1463. 
narcotic effect of (Redonnet), i, 
862 , 

alkyl derivatives, djatinction hatween 
(^iAMPARO), ii, 907. . 
distribution of, in the organism 
(Fredet and Farre), i, 4^. 

isoBarbitumc acid, oxidation of (David- 
son and Baudisoh), i, 1189. 

Barbituric acids, alkylated, localisation 
and excreiion of (Fabre and Fredet), 
i,1504. 
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Barite. See Barytes. 

Barium, structure of (Collins), ii, 623. 
pure, preparation of (Dannee), ii, 62. 
pole-elfect in specti’um of (Mohk), ii, 
612* 

eq[uilibrium between litbium and, and 
tbeir fused cHorides (Jellinek and 
CZBEWINSKI), n, 124. 

Barium alloys with mercury, electrodes 
of. See Electrodes. 

Barium aluminate, hydrated,^ effect of 
beating on (Malqtjoei), ii, 813. 
uranyl carbonate (Hedvall), ii, 991. 
chloride, conductivity of solutions of, 
and its mixtures with cobalt 
chloride (Mazzetti), ii, 210. 
heats of solution of, in aqueous 
alcohol (de Eolosovski), n, 540. 
energy of dilution and activity of 
ions in aq^ueous solutions of 
(Pearce and Gelbach), ii, 867. 
nitiate, periodic crystallisation of 
(Hedges and Myers), ii, 1168. 
oxide, action of, on silicates at high 
tempera^Th!'es (Tammann and 
Geevemeyee), ii, 680. 
j?eroxide, new (Carlton), ii, 1183. 
selenide, crystal structure of (Slat- 
tery), ii, 369. 

sulphate, solubility and size of grain 
of crystals of (Balabeef), ii, 858. 
apparatus for precipitation of 
(Murray), ii, 236. 
co-precipitation of radium sulphate 
and (Doerner and Hoskins), 
ii, 881. 

Barium detection ; — 
detection of (Kolthofp), ii, 1095. 
detection of, in presence of strontium 
(Feigl), ii, 436. 

Barley, nutrients for culture of (Jones 
and Pember), i, 1030. 
culture of, with nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium (Pember and Mc- 
Lean), i, 1121 . 

effect of ethyl and methyl alcohols on 
growth of (Puri), i, 217. 

Barytes, reffeotion of Eon tgen rays by 
(Allison), ii, 18. 

crystal structure of (Pauling and 
Emmett ; 'Wyokoff and Merwin), 
ii, 486. 

Base, CeHxAKa and its derivatives, 
jErom hydrolysis of proteins 
(SOHRYVER, Buston, and Muk- 
i, 794. 

CyHMOjBTefrom giga$ (Aoker- 
MANN, Horn, and Eeinwein), i, 

.■■/'72Q. 

itei^ 6-ethyl- 

2 ‘‘Vin 3 rlp^idiiie loethiodide (Koe- 
nigs and Hoffmann), i, 299# 


Base, CuHisOaHsS, from yeast (Suzuki, 
Odake, and Mori), i, 338. 
CisHgoO^^Ta, from amniotic fluid 
(Eeinwein and Heinlein), i, 
721, 

O 14 H 16 ON, from m-phenoxymethyl- 
benzylamine (v. Braun and Eeioh), 
i, 1406. 

C 14 H 25 ON, and its methiodide, from 
o-phenoxymethylbenzylamine (v. 
Braun and Eeich), i, 1406. 
Oi 4 H 8 aON, from ^-phenoxymethyl- 
benzylamine and fuming hydro- 
chloric acid (vf Braun and Eeioh), 

i, 1405. 

and its salts, from distillation 
of ohelerythrine and sanguinarine 
(Gadamer and Stichel), 1 , 287. 
C 22 H 5 ^, and its hydrochloride, from 
CasHas^s hydrochloric acid 
(Lbuchs and Winzbr), i, 1282. 

Bases, action of haemoglobin with 
(Adair), i, 860. 

inactive, and inactive acids, mutual 
resolution of (Ingbrsoll), i, 814. 
metallo-org^ic (Hein and Mbin- 
inger), ii, 842. 

organic, electrolysis of (Podeou2bk), 
ii, 677. 

adsorption and basic exchange of 
salts of (TJnoerbe), ii, 668 . 
hydroferri- and hydroferro-oyanides 
of (Oumming), i, 122 . 
preparation of iodomercuratea of, 
from their iodoantimonates 
(Oaillb and Tiel), i, 68 . 
weak, indicator for determination of 
(Chabot), ii, 899. 

weak organic, detection of (Eobinson), 

ii, 606, 

determination of, volumetncally 
(Harris), ii, 166. 

Basedow’s disease, fat and cholesterol in 
blood in (Bing and Hecksoheb), i, 
999. 

Bassia hngifoliaf variations in con- 
stituents of (Fowler and Hinanath), 
i, 846. 

Bauxite, effect of heating on (Houlds- 
woRTH and Cobb), ii, 671. 

Beans, effect of light on etiolated ' leaves 
of (Palladin), I, I 6 I 7 . 
calabar. See Calabar bean. 

French and soya, oxidising enzymes 
in (Hitzesou and Cosma), i, 471. 
jack. See Cmimalia m$iformis. 
kidney, hexamethylenetetramine as a 
nutrient for ,(E. and G. Hicolas), 
i, 628* 

soja. See Sma beans* 

Bearing metal, lead-base, miordstruoture 
of (Ellis), ii, 282. 
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Beckmann transformation (v. Auwbks 
and Jordan), i, 264 ; (v. Attwers, 
Leohner, and Bdndesmann), i, 266 ; 
(Laohmann), i, 678 ; (Komatsu and 
Hiraidzumi), i, 934 ; (Meisen- 
HEiMER, Lange, and Lamfarter), 
i, 1073 ; (Yamaquchi), i, 1278. 

Becquerel effect on copper oxide elec- 
trodes (van Duck), ii, 1083. 

Becquerelite, structure and analysis of 
(SoHOEP), ii, 236. 

Beech wood, pectic substance from 
(O’D’wtbr), i, 1225. 

Beer, bitter principles in (Klein), ii, 
248 . 

effect of fermentation of wort of, on 
water-soluble vitamins (Soui'n- 
gate), i, 209. 

Beet, sugar, phospliatides from the root 
of (Grafe and Horvat), i, 1522. 

Behenic acid, bromoiodo-, and iodo- 
hydroxy- (Holde and Gorgas), i, 
883. 

Benzaldehyde, preparation of (Mann 
and Paulson), ii, 666. 
catalytic reduction of (Oarothbbs 
and Adams), ii, 693. 
compound of aminomalononitrile and 
(Grisohkevitsoh-Trookimotszi 
and Sembncov), i, 1069. 
and chloro-, chlorophenylfaydrazones 
of (Humfhrif^s, Humble, and 
Evans), i, 989. 

phenylhydrazone, action of bromine 
on (Chattawat and Walker), i, 
929. 

P'toluenesulphonylhydrazone (Freu- 
DENBERG and BDtTMMEL), i, 62. 
determination of chlorine in (Buksoh- 
NEWSKi; Faust and SpXngler), 
ii, 1000. 

p-amino-, benzoyl derivative (Pfeif- 
fer), i, 410* 

and its derivatives (Pfeiffer, 
Kalckbrenner, and Behr), 
i, 649. 

«- and p-bromo*, Aj-chloro- and «-cy- 
ano-, 2:4-dibromophenylhydrazones 
(Chattawat and Walker), i, 929. 
bromonitro-, chloronitro-, and nitro-, 
bromo- and chloro-phenylhydrazones 
of, and their acetyl derivatives 
(Chattawat and Walker), i, 
1194. 

TH-hydroxy-, bromo and hitro deriv- 
atives, and their derivatives ( Hodg- . 
son and Beard), U 674, 
iodo derivatives, phenylhydrazones of 
. (Fiohtee and Lotter), i, 1056, 

0 - and m-nitro-, condensation of 
8-methoxy-2-methylquinoline with 
(TrOger and Danehl), i, 974. 


Benzaldehyde, m- and p- nitro-, bromo- 
and chloro-phenylhydrazidines 
(Chattawat and Walker), i, 
1194. 

2;6-i?initro-, hydrazones of (v. Auwers 
and Frese), i, 1102. 
S-nitro-S'hydiDxy-, derivatives ot 
(Mason and Jenkinson), i, 931. , 

Benzaldehyde-p-arsinic acid, hydrazones 
and seinicarbazone of (Margulies), 
i, 448. 

Benzaldehyde-2:4-^f^■bromophenylhydr- 
azidine (Chattawat and Walker), 
i, 930. 

Benzaldehyde-2-chloro-5-pyridylhydr- 
azone (Pieroni and Haupt), i, 
1316. 

Benzaldehydediphenylene-4:4^-dihydr- 
azone, and o-, and p-nitro- (Ghax- 
TAWAT, Ireland, and Walker), i, 
1195. 

Benzaldehydephenylcitronellylhydr- 
azone (Rufe and Rinderkneoht), i, 
668 . 

Benzaldimine (Grignard and Escour- 
rou), i, 931. 

Benzaldoxime, and p-hydroxy-, m- and 
p-nitro-, aryl ethers of (Bamberger), 
1,142. 

Benzaldoxime, p-nitro-, benzoyl deriv- 
ative (Hebbr, Hartung, andBuoFF), 
i, 1072. 

Benzaldoximes, catalysis of, with reduced 
copper (Yamaguohi), i, 1278. 

Benzaldoxiinei, 2-cliloro-5-nitro- (Bradt 
and Bishof), i, 930. 

Benzamide, solubility of, in mixed sol- 
vents (Pledger), li, 283. 

Benzamide, 4-chloro-8:5-(f^mtro-, and 
8:6-fi2initro-4-amino- (LiNDEMANN and 
Wbssel), i, 1099. 

BenzaniUde, reactions of antimony 
halides with (Yanstone)^ i, 662. 
p-disulphoxide (Bere and. .Smiles), 
i, 22. . 

1:2-Benzanthracene, 9-(or 10}-nitro- 
(BarNett ^d Matthews), i, 821. 

l:2-Benzanthra<itdiiohe, reduction of 
(Barnett and Matthews), , i, 820. 

l.'I^Benzanthrones, and their benzoates 
(Barnett and Matthews), i, 821. 

Benzazide, 4-chloro-3;6'^mitro- (Linde- 
MANN and Wessel), i, 1099, 

Benzazimide, acetyl and benzoyl deriv- 
atives (Heller, Buchwaldt, Fuchs, 
Eleinickb, and Kloss), i, 1826. 

Benzazimide, S-amino*, and its deriv- 
atives (Heller, Goring, Kloss, and 
Kohler), i, 1322. 

Benzazimidecarhexylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Heller, Buohwaldt, Fuohs, Klei- 
NioKE, and Kloss), i, 1326, 
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Benz-o-cWorometliylbexizylainide (v. 

Bbaxjn and Reich), i, 1407. 
6:7-Benzcoximarandioi*2-aiul, 5-bromo- 
(Feies and Pusch), i, 670. 
4:6-BenzcaTimara2i-8-one/ bxomo deriv- 
atives and 2-a(»nitro-, sodium salt 
(Fkibs and Pusch), i, 669. 
6:7-Benzeonmaraii-3-one, 2;2:5“^fibromo- 
(Peies and Pusch), i, 670. 
Benzcoumaraa-S-oae-^-anilB (Feies and 
Pusch), i, 569. 

4:5^Benzoaumarop]i6na2m6 (Feies and 
Pusch), i, 669. 

BensE-??i- and *-j?-eyanomethylb6nzyl* 
amides (v. Beaun and Ebioh), i, 
1406. 

Bena-jS-o-cyanometbylplienyletbylamide 
(v. Bbauh and Reich), i, 1407. 
mfiS(?-Bexizdiantliron6,4:5 :8 :4^*6';8'-tox- 
cbloro- (E ckeet), ij 414. 

Benzeins, i>reparation of (Sen and 
Saeblae), i, 812, 

Benzene, straeture of (van Laab), i, 
799, 894; (ScEOOEli; Pbins), i, 
894; (Ramanathan), i, 1265. 
molecular structure of (Bbokbnkami*), 
ii, 90. 

formula of (Bbokbnhamp), ii, 858. 
triangular formula fbr (fecHAHU), i> 
1054. 

nucleus, ateuotur6of{DCMiNiKiBwibz), 

■ i, 16. 

and substitution (Giua and Pet- 
EONio), i, 1F96. 

substitution in (Pbinb), !, 879 ; 
(Francis, Hitn, and Johnston), 
i, 1141 ; (VoRnANDER), i, 1266 ; 
(Francis), i, 1261, 1399 ; (Sonn 
and Patschke), i, 1279 ; 
(Francis and Hinu), ii, 163. 
model of (ScHBOER), i, 879; 
^thesis of, from acetylene (Kovaohe 
and Tricot), i, 799. 
apeetra of (Marsh), ii, 626. 
absorpife spectrum of (Breisch), ii, 
17S; 

. al^orptiott spectrum of aqueous 
solutions of (Vl^ and Gex), ii, 
; 1116. 

infra-red absorption spectra of 
(Breisoh), iij 62^ 

T^a-lumiaesoeaoe • spectrum of 
(MoTiocsr, Mabsh; 5md Stewart), 
86 . 

finoresoenue of the vapour of (Peings- 
HEi]|£ and Rbimann), ii, 181. 

. of (Stratton 

'25; '(Maars- 

, of" '^yl: 


Benzene, interfacial tension between 
potassium and sodium amalgams 
and (Bhatnagab, Prasad, and 
Hukbbji), ii, 194. 
surface tension of (Ali), ii, 763. 
and its mixtures with c^/c^ohexanols 
( Weissenberger and Schuster), 
ii, 648. 

cryoscopy with (Jones and Bury), 

ii, 1040. 

catalytic hydrogenation of, in presence 
of copper (Pease and Purdum), 

i, 798. 

effect of thiophen on catalytic nickel 
in reduction of (Kubota and Yoshi- 
kawa), ii, 805. 

action of benzoyl peroxide on 
(Gelissbn and Hermans), i, 646. 
action of iodine on (Costeanu), i, 
238. 

behaviour of, in the body (Thibr- 
EBLDBR and Klenk), i, 193. 
as indicator in iodometry (Kan6), 

ii, 1010. 

derivatives, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Klinostbdt), ii, 929. 
melting points of (Pastak), ii, 
769. 

substitution In , (Skkaup and 
PoLEER), ij 143. 

Hug closure in 

(y. Braun and Engel), i, 382. 
determination of m-^isomerides in 
(Francis and ii, 163. 

vicinal trisnbstituted, sutoitution 
in (Rubenstein), i, 1428. 
Benzene, bromo-, compound of alumin- 
ium chloride, nitrogen peroxide, and 
(BcmAABSUHMIBT^ HalZERRIBWIOZ, 
andGANTE), v 632if 
p-dfchloro-, freeing pointofCOootEfi), 
i, 800. 

l-cbloro-2*bromo4t6-<2^uitaus and 
1 :8-d£chlorodinitrow (BanR and 
JosHi), i, 134. : , 

chloronitro derivatives, ■ , physical 
properties of (Bbsyergnes), ii, 
490. 

reactions of, Avith sodium sulphides 
(Hodgson £md Wilson), i, 632. 
m-ohloronitro-, nitration of ( Houg- 
8 ON), 1, 1397. 

chlorothiol- (Lecher, Holsohnsidbr, 
KObbrle, Speer, and Stooklin), 
i, S90i 

and ibs homolognes, flnbro derivatives, 
rotation of (Rizzi), ii, 357; 
hydroxy derivatives, surface tensions 
^ aqueous solutions of (Harkins 
^ and Grafton), ii, 858. 
iodo-, electrolytic oxidation of (Fich* 
TER and Lotter), i, 1065. 
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Benzene, dziodo derivatives, compounds 
of magnesium with (Thomas), i, 
1058. 

j}-iodoxynitro-, action of alkali 
hydroxides (VoRLiNDEE and 
^ BOchner), i, 1055. 
nitro'j electrolysis of, with the 
mercury dropping cathode (Shik- 
ata), ii, 304. 

cryoscopy with (Brown and Bury), 
ii, 32 ; (Sidowiok and Ewbank), 
ii, 38 ; (Brown), ii, 296. 
colloidal solutions of dehydrating 
agents in (Brown and Bury), 
ii, 1055. 

action of, on lead in acetic acid 
solution (Prins), ii, 1169. 
m-clmitTo-f melting point of (Pushin), 
ii,^ 277. 

^nnitro-, dissociation constants of 
compounds of amines with (Ley, 
Grau, and Emmerich), ii, 1159, 
nitroso-, polarisation of (Robinson), 
i, 801. 

action of, on o-nitroaniline (Char- 
RiBR and Beretta), i, 21. 

Benzenes, chloronitro-, mutual solubility 
of (Kohman), ii, 1062. 

0 ‘ and p-ohloronitro-, separation of 
(Molinari), i, 380. 

^eirochloronitro-, and their reactions 
with sodium methoxide (Berck- 
MANS and Holleman), i, 1136. 
dinitro-, mutual solubility of (An- 
drews), ii, 1052. 

Benzeneazo-^-aoetamidophenol, o-nitro- 
(Elbs), i, 164. 

Benzeneazo-4-auuno-;3'naphthol, 1-am- 
ino- (AKTIEN-GeSELLSCHAFT FiJR Ani- 
lin-Fabrikation), i, 989. 

Benzeneazo-2-anxin0'4-phenylthiazole, 
yj-nitro- (Booert and Chbrtcoff), 
i, 316. 

Benzeneazoaniline, o-nitro- (Elbs), i,164. 

Benzeneazobenzylfermaldozixne, and its 
derivatives (Waxker), i, 1193. 

Benzeneazodimethylaniline, o-amino-, 
and o-nitro-, hydrochloride (Elbs), 
i, 164. 

2-Benzeneazo-4:0-dimethylgl7Oxaline, 
2-^-broiDO-, and its hydrochloride 
(Burtles and Pyman), i, 1326. 

Benzeneazodiphenylaxnine, o-nitro-, and 
-its derivatives (Elbs), i, 164. 

5-Benzeneazo-6-hydroxy-2-methylnaph- 
thalene, and its 4'-aulphonic acid and 
4'-nitro- (Dziewoi^ski, Schobn6wna, 
and Waldmann), i, 1057. 

X-Benz6neazo-2:4<£2ihydroxynaphthal- 
ene, ^-amino-, and its 8-snlphonic 
acid (Aktien-Gbsellsohaft f^r 
Anilin-Eabrikation), i, 

cxxvni. ii 


8-Benzeneazo-2:6-lntidine,3-^-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (Gulland and 
Robinson), i, 1186. 

Ben 2 eneazomethylglyoxalines,^?-bromo- 
( Burtles and Pyman), i, 1326. 

4- Benzenea20'l-naphthol, 4-o-nitro- 

(Elbs), i, 165. 

Benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine, o-nitro- 
(Elbs), i, 165. 

y-Benzeneaze-AApentenoic acid (Mac- 
beth and Traill), i, 782. 

Benzeneazophenol, oxidation of (Bigiavi 

^ and Kindt), i, 597. 

Benzeneazophenylpyrroles (Planciier 
and Ghigi), i, 597. 

jS-Benzeneazopropane (Goodwin and 
Bailey), i, 843. 

Benzeneazoresorcinol, o-nitro- (Elbs), 
i, 164. 

Benzenehisazoresorclnol, o-nitro- (Elbs), 
i, 164. 

Benzene-^-disulphonic acid, electro- 
chemical oxidation of (Fighter and 
Stocker), i, 239. 

Benzenepersulphonic acid (Fighter and 
Stocker), i, 240. 

Benzenesulphendimethylamide. See Di- 
methylaminothiolbenzene. 

Benzenesnlphenio acid, derivatives of 
(Lecher, Holschneidbr, KObeble, 
Speer, and StOoklin), i, 890. 

Benzenesulphinic acid, hydroxylamine 
salt (Whalen and Jones), i, 802. 

Benzenesulphobulbocapnine methyl 
ether (Osada), i, 288. 

Benzenesulphocorydine, and its methyl 
ether (Osada), i, 284. 

5- Benzeuesulphonamido-^-creaQl, 
6-chloro-, and its derivatives (Raiford 
and Lankelma), i, 810. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, electrochemical 
oxidation of (Fighter and Stocker), 
i, 239. 

metallic salts, and their solubilities 
(Ephraim -and Pfister), i, 896. 
hydroxylamine salt (Oesper and 
Ballard), i, 1288. 
arylamine salts (Keyworth), i, 124, 

BenzenesuXphonxc acid, j7^amino-. See 
Aniline-p-sulphonic acid. 
4-bromo-3:5-(^initro-, and 4-ohloro- 

■ 3:6-<iinitro- (Lindbmann and Wes- 
SEL), i, 1098. 

j?-hydroxy-, solubility of, in water 
(Yajnik, Jain, and Nath), ii, 
1147. 

Benzenesttlphonyl iodide, 2;5-c7ichloro- 
(Gibson, Miller, and Smiles), i, 
1137. 

^-Beiizene-^-Bulphonylazo-2-ammo- 
4-phenylthiazole (BoGERTand Chert- 
coff), i, 815. 
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BeuzenethiolsTilpliomc acid, bromo, 
chloro, and nitro derivatives, sub- 
stituted phenyl eaters of (Millbii 
and Smiles), i, 392. 

2:5-c?ichloro-, and 3-nitro-, 4-tolyl 
esters (Gibson, Miller, and 
Smiles), i, 1137. 

Bcnzhydrazide, o-amino-, acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Hellee, Goring, 
Klobs, and Kohler), i, 1322. 

Benzhydrazideacetophenone, o-amino-, 
acetyl derivatives (Heller, Goring, 
Kloss, and Kohler), i, 1323. 

Benzhydrol idiphenylcarhiml)^ binary 
systems of, with amines and phenols 
(Kremann and Brazil), ii, 649. 

Benzhydryl-lactic acid, and its barium 
salt (Sommelet), i, 247. 

o-Benzhydrylphenol (Claisbn), i, 
1410. 

Benzhydryltrimethylammoninm brom- 
ide (Sommelet), i, 247. 

Benzidine {M^-diaminodiphenyl)^ action 
of acid anhydrides on (Shimomura), 
i, 981. 

action of carbon disulphide on (Eossi 
and Cecohbtti), i, 701. 
compound of pyridinium methiodide 
and ( Emmert, Eoh, and Koberne), 
i, 588. 

BenzU {dibwzoyl)^ conversion of, into 
benzilic acid (Sohexjing), i, 44. 
semicarbazones of (Hopper), i, 896. 

Benzil, 2’A-di- and 2:4:6-in-hydroxy-, 
and their acetyl derivatives (Marsh 
and Stephen), i, 1158. 

BenzBam (Troger and Philippson), 
i, 986. 

Benzilam-azo-j8-naphthol (Troger and 
Philippson), i, 986. 

jS-Benzildioxime, ‘electrolytic reduction 
of (Ishjbashi), i, 1431- 

BenzBic acid {diphenylglycoUic acid; 
hpdroxydiphmylaeetic acid), form- 
ation of, from benzil (Schetjing), i, 
44. 

action of, on thiophenol (Bistbzycki 
and Eisi), i, 1426. 

Benzilic acid transformation (Schon- 
brrg), i, 254. 

BenzBide (Staudinger, Dyckeehoff, 
Klever, and Etjzicka), i, 934. 

Benziininazole-2-naphth3[l-8'-carboxyIic 
acid iOhakrayarti), i, 162. 

Beaziniinazole- 2 -trimethyl<! 2 ^c^pejitane- 
carboxylic acids (Chakravarti and 
GitPTA), i, 980. 

5^6-pwobenzthiopyrone, 3-bromo- 

“ ' ' SOHULTZE, ScHLUM- 

' $«mmi^eyer), i, 1306. 

(Gan- 

ii 647. 


4:5-Benzocoumarandione*3-anB (Saf- 
tien), i, 1318. 

Benzoic acid, ultra-violet absorption 
by phenol and (Kbpianka and 
MAROHLBWfc-Kl), ii, 179. 
heat of combustion of (Jaeger and 
Steinwbhr), ii, 127. 
solubility of, in benzene and in 
toluene (Chipman), ii, 30. 
partition eoefdcient of, between carbon 
tetrachloride and sodium hydroxide 
(Klein), ii, 802. 

electrolytic reduction of, at the boiling 
point (Decans and Dttfotjr), i, 
1272. 

and its salts, elimination of, from 
the body (Bordas, Feanqois- 
Dainvillb, and Eotjssel), i, 
1206. 

Benzoic acid, salts, diffusion potentials 
and ionic mobilities of (Pridbaux 
and Crooks), ii, 42. 
and p- chloro-, p-hydroxy-, and 

j?-nitro-, metallic salts of (Ephraim 
and Pfistbr), i, 1148. 
lead salt, solubilities of (Auerbach 
and Weber), i, 1130. 
sodium salt, effect of, on blood and 
urine (Swanson), i, 465. 
theophylline salt (Knoll & Co.), i, 
828. 

Benzoic acid, o-cyanobenzyl ester 
(Barkbnbus and Holtzolaw), i, 
1148. 

and j3-amino-, ^-hydroxyethyl esters, 
and their derivatives (Cretcher 
and Pittenger), i, 1415. 
phenyl ester, reaction of sodium with 
(Blicke), i, 662. 

Benzoic acid, amino-, bromo-, chloro-, 
and nitro-, hydroxylamine .salts 
(Oesper and Ballard), i, 1233. 
amino-, and nitro-, 7-dimethylamino- 
a-j8-dimethylpropyl esters, and their 
hydrochlorides (Farbenfabriken 
voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), i, 
1419. 

jp-amino^, w-butyl ester, picrate 
(Thayer), i, 467. 

2:6-cff bromo-, electrolytic reduction of 
(Oliyier), !, 30. 

2-bromo-^-amino-, and 2-bromo- 
j??-mtr6-, salts and esters of (Frejka 
and Yitha), i, 663, 1416. 
4:6-dzbroma-2-amino- and 3 nitro- 
2-amino-, acetyl derivatives (Chap- 
man and Stephen), i, 1161. 
2-chloro-3:5-diiiitro-, derivatives of 
(Barnett), i, 1288. 
hydroxy -derivatives, action of keten 
on (VAN Alphbn), i, 1149. 
o-hydroxy-. See Salicylic acid. 
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Benzoio acid, nitro-derivatives, solu- 
bilities of, iu water (Yajnik, Jain, 
and Nath), ii, 1147. 
i?-nitro-, use of, as a standard in 
acidimetry (Thornton and 
Getz), ii, 597, 

ethylene ester (Ceetcher and 
PiTTENGEE), i, 1416. 

^nnitro*, metallic salts (Kraitz and 
Titrek), i, 647. 

2:4:6-j5nnitro-, methylmercuric, and 
phenylmercuric salts (Kharasch 
and Grafflin), i, 1107. 
ethyl- and ^-tolyl-mercuric deiiv- 
atiyes (Koten and Adams), i, 287. 
o-tbiol-, mercury compounds of 
(Sachs and Blessl), i, 1274. 
^-thiol-, synthesis of (Thompson), 
i, 816, 

Benzoic anhydrides, o-, wi-, and 
i?'Chloro-, and their reactions with 
aliphatic alcohols (Rule and Pater- 
son),!, 29. 

o-Benzoicsulphinide {saecTiarin)^ consti- 
tution of (Taufel and Wagner), i, 
841. 

Benzoin, semicar hazones of (Hopper), 

i, 895. 

Siam (Rbinitzer), i, 945. 
Benzonitrile, action of organo-magnesium 
compounds on (Eotors), i, 138. 
Benzonitrile, ^?-nitro- (Nbbbr, Har- 
TUNG, and Ruopp), i, 1072. 
Benzophenone, boiling point of (Finch 
and Wilhelm), ii, 759, 
liquid and solid, vapour pressure of 
(VoLMER and Kirohoff), ii, 494. 
adsorption of, at the surface of 
mercury (Volmer and Mahnert), 

ii, 508. 

derivatives, absorption spectra of 
(Tasaki), ii, 888. 

action of nitric acid on (Elion), i, 
262. 

8-anUinosemicarbazone (Sutherland 
and Wilson), i, 42, 

2:4-dv and 2;4:6-in-cblorophenyl- 
. hydrazones (Humphries, Humble, 
and Evans), i, 989. 
4>2?-tolylsemicarbazone (Wheeler 
and Bost), i, 318. 

Benzophenone, 2:4:2':4'-^^mamino- 
(Gulland and Robinson), i, 1187. 
2:4“4ihydroxy- (Sharp & Dohme, and 
Dohme), i, 541, 

Benzophenoneoxime chlorostannate 
(SoNN and Meyee\ i, 932. 
Benzophenoneoximes, jt?-nitro-, isomeric, 
and their derivatives (Brady and 
Mehta), i, 43. 

Benzopinacol, dissociation of derivatives 
of (Bliokb), i, 811. 


Benzopiperidone (v, Braun and Reich), 
i, 1407. 

Benzopyrans (ckromans)^ preparation of 
(Olaisen), i, 277. 

Benzopyrone, 3-bromo- (Arndt), i, 
1309. 

7-hydroxy-, acetyl derivative (Pfeif- 
fer, Oberlin, and Konermann), 
i, 1303. 

3:3'-t;2ithio- (Krollpfeiffer, Soh- 

ULTZB, SCHLUMBOHM, and SOM- 
mermbyer), i, 1307. 

Benzopyrenes {chrcyinoms), synthesis of 
(Allan and Robinson), i, 148. 

Benzopyrylium salts, 3-hydroxy, pre- 
paration of (Ridgway and Robinson), 
i, 54. 

o-Benzoquinone, 4-amino-, acetyl deriv- 
ative (Kehrmann and Hoehn), i, 
660. 

4:5-diamino- (Hoehn), i, 938. 

i7-Benzoquinone, preparation of (Craven 
and Duncan), i, 938. 
transformation of, in solution (Meu- 
NiERand Queroix), i, 412. 
velocity of addition of hydrogen 
chloride to, in methyl alcohol 
(Ebert), ii, 408, 656. 
4-j?-tolvlsemicarbazone (Wheeler 
and *B6 st), i, 318. 

determination of (Rztmkoyski), ii, 
907. 

i^Benzoqninoiie, 2:3:6-^rzbromo-5-nitro- 
(KoHN andSTRASSMANN), i, 12^. 
chloro-, preparation of (van Erp), i, 
685. 

o-Benzoquinoiie-2-chlQroimine, 4:6- 
iimitro- (Blaszkovska), ii, 1043, 

j?-Benzoqninoii6-4-oxi2no, 3-bromo-, and 
3-iodo- (Hodgson and Moore), i, 
1408. 

4:6-Benzothionaphthen-2-aldehyde, 3- 
hydroxy- (Krollpfeiffer, Sohultze, 
SoHLUMBOHM, and Sommermbybr), 
i, 1306. 

2;3-Benzoxazine, 1 -hydroxy- (Grif- 
fiths and Ingold), i, 1190. 

Benzoxy-, See Benzoyloxy-. 

Benzoyl chloride, influence of phosphorus 
oxychloride on the catalytic reduc- 
tion of (Zetzsche and Arnd), i, 
1415. 

action of, on phenylthiosemicarbazides 
(Fromm and Truka), i, 703. 

Benzoyl chloride, 2-bromo-4-nitro- 
(Frbjka and Vitha), i, 1416. 

, 4-chloro-3:5-dtnitro- (Lindemann 
and Wessel), i, 1099. 

?n-hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(AnsohAtz and Krone), i, 668. 

Benzoyl groups, replacement of, by 
nitro groups (Elion), i, 44. 
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Benzoyl j^eroxide (Dietrich), i, 544. 
action of secondary amines on (Gam- 
babjah), i, 1260. 

action of, witli benzene and toluene 
(Gelissen and Hermans), i, 
545. 

action of, on boiling benzene, and 
jj-cbloxo- (Gelisseh and Hermans), 
i, 379. 

action of, on chloroform and on 
carbon tetrachloride (Boeseken 
and Gelissbn), i, 30. 
action of, on diphenyl, on alcohols 
and on acetic acid (Gelissen and 
Hermans), i, 63$, 664. 

Benzoylacetaldehyde dioxime (v, 
Axtwebs and Ottbns), i, 1460. 
phenylhydrazone (v. Aijwers and 
Sobmidt), i, 685. 

semicarbazones, and oximino- (v. 
Aijwers and Ottbns), i, 1460. 

Benzoylacetone, 0-alkyl ethers of 
(Wetgand and Fbibling), i, 1288. 

i5-Benzoylacrylic acid, formation of 
Pechmann dyes from (Bogbrt and 
Ritter), i, 36, 256. 

3-Benzoylacrylic acid, 3'^>-hydroxy- and 
3*5n-nitro- (Bogert and Ritter), i, 
816. 

tso- 3 -Ben 2 oylacrylic acid ditbromide. 
See 3 -Ben 2 oylpropionie acid, afi-di- 
bromo-. 

Benzoylalanylglycine (Goldschmidt 
and Stbigebwald), i, 1109. 

Benzcylallyleegonine, and its salts, and 
their anaesthetic action (Podlsson 
and Weidbmann), i, 466. 

o-Benzoylbenzoic acid, 2';6-<^tnitro- 
(Quayle and Reed), i, 1289. 

Benzoylbenzylecgonine, and its hydro- 
chloride, and their anaesthetic action 
(PoDLSSON and Weidemann), i, 
466. 

3-Beiizoyl-p-bromophenylhydrazine, 
B-m- and -^nitro-, a-acetyl deriv- 
atives (Chattawat and Walker), i, 
1194. 

3-Beii2oyl-a-2:4*6Zibromophenylhydr- 
azine (Chattawat and Walker), i, 
930. 

3-Benzoyl-2^4-^?^^3romophenylhydr- 
azine, j8-m- and -p-nitro-, and their 
a-acetyl derivatives (Chattawat and 
Walker), i, 1194. 

0 •B«iaoylr2i4;6-^nhromopheRylhydr- 
aziae, 3-s?4-nitro-j a-acetyl derivative 

e ATTAWAT and Walker), i, 1194. 

Zoylbtttyric acid, and its semi- 
cai^zons (Higginbotham, Lap- 

(Ohap- 


3-Benzoyl-p-chlorophenylhydrazine, 
3.j?-niti'o-, a-ace^l derivative 
(Chattawat and Walker), i, 1194. 

3-Benzoyl-2:4-d^chloroplienylhydr- 
azine, 3-^- and -p-nitro-, and their 
o-acetyl derivatives (Chattawat and 
Walker), i, 1194. 

3-Benzoyl-2:4:6-inchloropheiiylhydr- 
azine, 3-m- and -;p-nitro-, and their 
o-acetyl derivatives (Chattawat and 
Walker), i, 1194. 

0-BenzoyldhsobutyIhydroxylamme,and 
its hydrogen sulphate (Gambarjan), 
i, 1260. 

O-Benzoyldiethylbydroxylamiiie hydro- 
gen sulphate (Gambarjan), i, 1260. 

5-Benzoyl-5 : lO-dihydrophenarsazine, 
lO-chloro- (Bdrton and Gibson), i, 
85. 

Benzoyldi-^-tolylamine (Chapman), i, 
1401. 

Benzoyl-2-eogonin6, esters and their 
derivatives (Wellcome Found- 
ation, Ltd., Grat and Henry), 
i, 1446. 

aromatic esters of, and their salts 
(Gray), i, 829. 

Benzoylenecarbamide, salts and deriv- 
atives of (Heller, Buchwaldt, 
Ftjchs, Klei'niokb, and Kloss), 
i, 1325. 

Benzoylethanol, chloro-o-bromo-j?- 
amino- (Frejka and Yitha), i, 
1416. 

Benzoylformhydroxamic acids, oximes 
of, and their derivatives (Gastaldi 
and Rbpossi), i, 987. 

Benzoylformic acid, and its methyl 
ester xylylhydrazones (Bdsoh and 
V. Bedst), i, 400. 

Benzoylgalactosylamjiie, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Freudenberg and Do- 
sbr), i, 367. 

Benzoylhydroperozide. See Perhenzoic 
acid. 

Benzoylmethylnitrolic acid, benzoyl 
derivative (Rttggeri), i, 79. 

S-Benzoyl-a-naphthoic acid, preparation 
and properties of, and its derivatives 
(Mason), i, 88. 

7 -Benzoyl-a-p-nitroplie 2 iylbtityro- 
nitrilea, o-bromo- (Allen), i, 984. 

2-Benzoyloxybenzaldehyde, j?-nitro-, 
and its phenylhydrazone (Zetzsohe, 
SiLBERMANN, and YiRLI), I, 1411. 

S-Benzoyloxybenzoic acid, m-hydroxy- 
{m-diplo$al), and its derivatives 
(Anschutz and Krone), i, 668. 

4‘Benzoyloxybenzoyl chloride, p-hy- 
dro^-, acetyl derivative, and its 
derivative (Anschutz and Zerbe), 
i, 668. 
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5-Beji*oyloxy-A«y-l)utadienealdehydes, 

7- bromo-, vchloro-, and 7-iodo-, and 
tkeir derivatives (Baumgartbn), 
i, 1381. 

j3-Benzoyloacybatyric acid, 7-amino-, 
picrate and ethyl ester (Bbrgmann, 
Hiekeley, Weinmann, and Kann), 
i, 795. 

B-Benzoylozy-Y-diphenylcarhamyloxy- 
naphthalene (Lesser, Kranepuhl, 
and Sad), i, 1426. 

C-Ben2oyloxy-?i.heptan-7-ol(HELFERiOH 
and Fries), i, 1039. 

Benzoyloxymethyleneacetone semicarb- 
azone (v. Aitwers and Daniel), 
i, 1181. 

d- and Z-a-Benzoyloxypropionic acids, 
ethyl esters (Kenyon, Phillips, and 
Turley), i, 607. 

Benzoylphenylbenzylcarbinol. See 
Benzylbenzoin, 

S-Benzoyl-S-phenylhy drazino-l : 2:4-oxa- 
diazcle (Ruggbei), i, 79. 

Benzoylphenylhydrazinoglyoxime 
(Rugqeri), i, 79. 

7-Benzoyl-j8-phenyl-a-jp-nitrophenyl' 
butyronitrile (Allen), i, 964. 

3-Benzoyl-2-pheiiyM-p-iiitroph8nyl- 
cycZopropanes, 1-cyano- (Allen), 
i, 964. 

a-Benzoyl-7-phenylpropioxiic acid, ethyl 
ester (v. Auwers and Miller), 
i, 404. 

l-Benzoyl-S-phenyl^oqninoline, 4-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Weiss and Sonnbnschbin), i, 938. 

jB-Benzoylpropionic acid, ajS-fZ^bromo- 
(Bogert and Ritter), i, 816. 

Benzoylpyridines, nitro derivatives 
(Tschitsohibabin, Kiundshi, and 
Bbnevolbnskaja), i, 1316. 

S-Benzoylpyirole, 3:4-£Zz- and 3:4:5-Zri- 
iodo- (Terentiev and Tsohblinoev), 
i, 295, 

0- Benzoylserine, methyl ester (Bbkg- 
MANN, MDcbkeley, Weinmann, and 
Kann), i, 795. 

Benzoyl-p-tolnidide, p-hydroxy-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Anschutz and 
Zerbe), i, 667. 

1- Beiizoyl-l:2:2-trimethyl-3-cyano- 
methylcpcZopentane (Haller and 
Legagneur), i, 683. 

l-Be]izoyl-l:2:2-trimethylcpcZ(?peiitaiie- 

8- oarboxyUc acid, and its amide 
(Haller and Legagneur), i, 683. 

l-Benzoyl-li2:2-trimethyl-3-phenacyl- 
c^cZopentane (Haller and Legag- 
neur), i, 683- 

3-Benzoylvaleric acid, e-amino-, acetyl 
and benzoyl derivatives (Paterson 
and Plant), i, 1147. 


Benzoylveratroylacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(Gulland and Robinson), i, 1188. 

Benzoylveratroylmethane, and its copper 
salt (Gulland and Robinson), i, 
1188. 

Benzthiazole, chloro-, ^Z^b^oInide 
(Hunter), i, 987, 

Benzi^othiazole, and its derivatives, and 
2-amino- and 2-hydroxy- (Stolls, 
Gissel, and Badstubnbe), i, 1466. 

Benzthiazoles, amino- (Hunter), 
i, 1335. 

Benzthiazole series (Clark), i, 841. 

BenzZsothiazole-2-carboxylie acid, and 
its derivatives (STOLLfe, Giesel, and 
Badstubner), i, 1466, 

Benzthiopyrans, spectrochemistry of 
(Krollpfeiffer), ii, 1028. 

Benzthiopyrone {fhioco\marin\ and 
mono- and di-hromo-, and their deriv- 
atives (Arndt), i, 1309. 

Benzthiopyrone, 6-chloro- (Kroll- 
pfeiffer, SOHULTZE, SoHLUMBOHH, 
and Sommermeyer), i, 1305. 

l:2:3-Benztriazol6-2:5''-salicylLC acid, 
and its salts and acetyl derivative 
(Elbs), i, 163. 

l:2:S'‘BenztriazoiLe-3-ph6xiyl-p-arsinic 
acid (King and Muroh), i, 320. 

Benzyl alcohol, condensation of phenol 
and (Huston), i, 249. 
oxidation of, and its esters, in the 
organism (Snapper, Grunbaum, 
and Sturkop), i, 467. 
detection of, as oxalate (Pfau), 
ii, 905. 

Benzyl alcohol, 2:6-£Zibromo-^-hydroxy- 
(Kohn and Wbissberg), i, 665. 
o:p-eZzhydroxy- (Sen and Sarkar), i, 
812. 

Benzyl chloride, o-hydroxy-, acetyl 
derivative (Wellcome Found- 
ation, Ltd., Gray, and Henry), 
i, 1446. 

2;3:4-Zriehloro-6-nitro-, and 2:4:6- 
Znnitro- (Ganguly), i, 647. 
ethers, conversion of, into oarbinols 
(Sohorigin), i, 1404. 
chloro- and /S-hydroxy-ethyl ethers 
(BENNE'rr), i, 883. 

esters, substituted (Barkenbus and 
Holtzolaw), i, 1148. 
iodide, 2:4-^^^nit^o- (Oonant, Hirner, 
and Hussey), i, 494. 

B-hydroxyethyl sulphide (Fromm and 
J6 rg), i, 352. 

7-Benzylaoetylacetone (Morgan and 
Taylor), i, 634. 

a-Benzylacrylic acid (v. Braun and 
Kuhn), i, 1375. 

BenzylaUylbutyrophenone (Haller, 
Bauer, and Ramaet), i, 261. 
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Benzylallylpropiopheiione (Hallbr, 
Bauee, and Ramaet), i, 261. 

Benzylamiae, salts of (Mazoubevitoh), 
i, 1241. - 

hydroferricyaiiide (Gumming), i, 122. 

Benzylamiues, nitro-, and their salts 
(Holmes and Ingolb), i, 1142. 

Benzylaniline, preparation of (Nolan 
and Olapham), i, 805. 
reactions of antimony halides with 
. (Vanstone), i, 662. 

Benzylanilines, nitro-, electrochemical 
reduction of {Elbs and Gaumee), i, 
167. 

Benzyl-o-henzoic acid, 2^i6-d[mitro- 
(Quayle and Reid), i, 1289. 

Benzylbenzoin (V ila and Ceeezo), i, 567. 
urethane of (Scheuing and Hbnsle), 
i, 27. 

Benzylbenzoylacetone (Teotman), i, 

383. 

Bd2izylbenzoyI-<Z>^-ecgonine» and its 
salts (Geay), i, 830. 

Benzyl-B' benzoylozyethylsnlphone 
(Fromm and Joeg), i, 352. 

Benzyl-p-broxnoaniline, o-hjdroxy- 
( Bamberger), i, 142. 

Benzylcarbamide, a-hydroxy-* and its 
salts (Wood and Lillby), i, 401. - 

^-Benzylcellohioside (Hess and Salz- 
mann), i, 1383. 

Benzyl chloromethyl ketone, acetate of 
(Lewis, Nierenstein, and Rioh), i, 
936. 


4-Benzylcoxunarin, 7*hydroxy- (Baker 
and Robinson), i, 1300. 

Benzylcreatinines, and their picrates 
(Geeenwald), i, 840. 

6-Benayl-o-oresol (Sohorigin), i, 1404. 

2- Benzyl-j7-creBol, and its phenylcarb- 
amate(CLAisEN, Rremers, Roth, and 
Tietzb), i, 656. 

3- Benzyl-j?-cresol (Olaisen), i, 1410. 

Benzyldeoxybenzoin, j3-bromo- (Pascual 

Vila), i, 144. 

7*Benzyldextrose, and its diisopropyl- 
idene ether and osazone (Freuben- 
BERG^v. Hochstettbr, and Engels), 
i, 685. 

a-lB^ns^l-a-dietliylaminomethylaceto- 
acetio acid, ethyl eater (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), i, 
1249. 


Bea2yl-l;2-dihyarocoiimarone8, penta- 
V hydroxy-, and their acetyl derivatives 
: {Dean and Niebrnstein), i, 282, 

; 3^0^ {y. Auwebs andNiBMEYEB), 

(y. 

V. 3ass, and Wittekindt), 


Benzyl-jS-ethozyethylaulphone (Fromm 
and Jorg), i, 352. 

Benzylethyldi-m-propylarsonium iodide, 
and its compound with iodoform 
(Steinkopf and Bessaritsoh), i, 
496. 

Benzyl-A^-hexahydroanthracenes 
(Sohroeter, Glusohkb, van Hulle, 
and Gotzky), i, 129. 

2-Ben2ylc2^cZohexanone, 2-oyano-, and its 
semicarbazone (V. Auwers, Bahr, and 
Frbse), i, 812. 

isoBenzylhistamine. See 4-Ethyl-l- 
benzylglyoxaline, 4-i8-amino-. 

Benzylhydrohydrastinine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Pink), i, 1170. 

Benzyl-o-bydroxybenzoyl-Z-ecgonine, 

and its picrate (Gray), i, 830. 

BeEzylrj8-liydroxyethylBulphone(FROMM 

and Jorg), i, 352. 

Benzylhydroxymethylbenzoyl-Z-ecgon- 
ines (Gray), i, 830, 

Benzylideneacetobexoic acid (Ryan and 
^Shannon), i, 558, 

Benzylideneacetone. See Styryl methyl 
ketone. 

Benzylideneaminoaoetio acid, and o- 
hydroxy., salts of (Bergmann, Edss- 
LiN, and Zbbvas), i, 891. 

a^Benzylideneanunoglntaric acid, o* 
hydroxy-, barium and brucine salts 
(Bergmann, Eusslin, and Zertas), 
i, 891. 

S-BenzylideneaminophenanthraqLuinone 

(Sircar and Gupta), i, 984. 

7-£enzylid6neaminophenanthra<iuinone, 
2-amino-7-o-7?www>- and 
hydroxy- and -7-m-nitro-, and 2- and 
4-m-nitro- (Sircar and Gupta) i, 
984. 

eZZ-a-Benzylideneamino-iS-phenylprop- 
ionic acid, o-hydroxy-, barium salt 
(Bergmann, Eusslin, and Zertas), 
i, 891. 

Benzylideneaminosucoinic acid, o- 
hydroxy- and ^?.nitro., salts of 
(Bergmann, Eusslin, and Zeryas), 
i, 891. 

Benzylideneaniline, reaction of car- 
bon disulphide with (Bigelow) i, 
242. 

Benzylideneaniline, o-hydroxy-, copper 
salt (Zetzsche, Silbermann, and 
Vieli), i, 1411. 

Benzylideneanisylidene-jS-methylcycZo- 
hexanone, p-hydroxy-, and its salts 
(Yorlandbr, Hiemesch, Sohoene- 
MANN, ScHADE, and Kunze), i, 
268. 

Benzylidenebenzylamine «Zfbromide 
(Berg), i, 817. 
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Benzylidenebenzylpyridines, and their 
salts (EoBNias, Kohlek, and Blin- 
DOW), i, 834. 

BenzyUdeneisobutylamine cZibromide 
(Berg), i, 817. 

BenzyUdeneconmaxanone, 2^-chloro-, 
and its dibromide (Rothlisbbrger)i 
i, 672. 

Benzylidenecreatinine, picrate and 
acetyl derivative of (Greenwald), 
i, 840. 

isoBenzylidenedeoxybenzoin, prepar- 
ation of (Pasoual Vila), i, 144. 

Benzylidenedibntyl ethers (Adams and 
Adkins), i, 786. 

Benzylidenedicarbamic acid, methyl 
ester (Datta and Oraiterjee), i, 
892. 

Benzylidenediethylene ^eirasulphide, 
compounds of gold chloride 'with 
(Ray), ii, 184. 

Benzylidenedi'indone (Radulesci; and 
Gborgescd), i, 1287- 

Benzylideneglycylamuioacetic acid, and 
0 - hydroxy-, barium salts (Bergmank, 
Eusslin, and Zervas), i, 891. 

BenzylidenecycZohexanones, 

amino*, and their derivatives 
(Pfeiffer), x, 411, 

2:6-<£initro- (I^biffer), i, 409. 

a-BenzylidexiehydxaziiLo-iS'aQunoethane 
oxalate, and a-o-hydroxy- (Sommer, 
Schulz, and Nassau), ii, 990. 

Benzylideneimine chlorostannate (Sonh 
and Meyer), i, 932. 

Benzylidenemaionic acid, menthyl ester 
(Wayne and Cohen), i, 651. 

Benzylidenemaionic acid, ^-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Chrzaszczewsea), i, 
956. 

2- Benzylidene- 1-methyldibydropyr- 
idine, 2-d^nitro. (Tsohitsohibabik, 
Xuindshi, and Benevolenskaja), 
i, 1317. 

Benzylidene-l-methyldihydropyridines, 
^-nitro- (Koenigs, Kohler, and 
Blindovt), i, 883, 

Benzylidene-jS-phenylethylamine, and 
its methiodide (Osada), i, 284. 

a-Benzylidene-a'(i8»pbenyletbyl)sucoinic 
acid (Bougault), i, 1152. ^ 

Benzylidene-ip-tolnidine, c-nitro- (Hel- 
ler and Srielmeyer), i, 838. 

3- Benzylideneiindecane (Thoms and 
Ambrus), i, 790. 

2-Benzylindazole, o- and ^-chloro-, and 
their picrates (v. Auwers and 
Pfuhl), i, 1101. 

4-nitro- (v. Auwers and Frese), 
i, 1102. 

l-Benzylindole-2-carboxylic acid {Bod- 
FOHSS), i, 699. 


a-Benzylmandelic acid (Malkin and 
Robinson), i, 569. 

l-Benzyl-3-metliyl-2-allylpyrazoUnm 
iodide (v. Auwers and Daniel), 
i, 1180, 

Benzyhnethylamine, a-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Wood and Lilley), i, 
401. 

Benzylmetbylamines, nitro-, and their 
salts (Holmes and Ingold), i, 1143. 

Benzylmethyl-R’bromoallylamine, and 
its salts (v. Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1401. 

l-Benzyl-2“methyl-l:2-dxhydro'isoquino- 
line, 1-o-nitro- (Gadamer, Obbrlin, 
and Sohoeler), i, 576. 

Benzylmetbylindazoles, and their 
picrates (v. Auwers and Lohr), i, 74. 

Benzyl methyl ketone, 2:4-<^mitro-, 
derivatives of (Nebbe, Hartung, 
and Ruopf), i, 1073, 

Benzyl methyl ketoximes, o-nitro-, 
isomeric, and their derivatives (Neber, 
Hartung, and Ruopp), i, 1072. 

Benzylmethylnonylcarbinol (Thoms and 
Ambrus.), i, 790. 

Benzylmethylpropargylamine, and its 
salts (v. Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1402. 

l-Benzyl-8-methylpyrazole, 4-hromo-5- 
chloro-, and 5-chloro-, and its hydro- 
chloride (v. Auwers and Niemeyer), 
i, 1178. 

l-Benzyl-5-methyl-3-pyrazolone (v. 
Auwers and Niemeyer), i, 1178. 

4-Beixzyl-3-methyl-6-p3rrazolone ( Hirst, 
Macbeth, and Traill), i, 1251. 

Benzylmethyltetrahydroindazoleg, and 
their picrates (v. Auwers, v. Bass, 
and Wittekindt), i, 1183. 

l‘Benzyl-2-methyltBtrahydrotsoqTiiho- 
line, l-o-amino-, salts of (Gadamer, 
Oberltn, and Sohoei.er), i, 576. 

6-Benzyl-7-methylxaiithett, 3;5-oij?-^n. 

hydroxy- (Sen and Barkar), i, 813. 

Benzylnorhydrohydxastinine, and its 
salts (Haworth, Perkin, and Pink), 
i, 1170. 

Benzyl-s-ootabydroanthraccnes, and 
bxorao- and hydroxy- (Schroeter, 
Gluschke, tan Hulle, and GUxtzky), 
i, 129. 

3-Benzyloxyaidsole (Bonn and Pat- 
schke), i, 1280. 

^-Benzyloxybenzoic acid, ethyl ester 
(Parbenfabriken torm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), i, 1473. 

o-Benzyioxyphenyldi-o-naphthylcarb- 
inol (Gomberg and McGill), i, 1270. 

o-Benzyloxyphenyldi-o-naphthyl- 
flubrene (Gomberg and McGill), 
i, 1270. 
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0- Benzylplienol, and its phenylurethane 
(Claisen), i, 1410. 

B’Benzylplienl^azme (Desai), i, 388. 

1- Benzyl-5”jS-plienyletliyl-6-etliylbarl)it- 
nric acid (Dox), i, 301. 

Benzyl-yS-phenyletbylsucciiiic acids 
(Bougault), i, 921, 1152. 
Benzylpyridines, and p-nitro-, and their 
salts (Koenigs, KOhler, and Blin- 
Dcw), i, 833. 

Benzylpyridines, amino, hydroxy, and 
nitro derivatives, and their derivatives 
(Tsohitschibabin, Kttindshi, and 
Benevolenskaja), i, 1316. 

2- Benzyl pyiryl ketone, and its deriv- 
atives (Obdo), i, 296. 

Benzylresorcinol (Hibzel), i, 398. 
JV-Benzylgnccinimide (Oherbuliez and 
Sijlzee), i, 1262. 

4-Benzylcy<j2ctellnropentane-8;6-dione, 
and its dioxime (Morgan and Tay- 
lor), i, 634. 

1-Benzy 1-5 :6: 7: S-tetrahydroanthracene 

(SOHBOETER, GLUSOHKE, YAN HtJLLB, 
and Gotzxy), i, 129. 
l-Benzyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydroiso^ninoline, 
and its salts (Forsyth, Kelly, and 
Pyman), i, 1167. 

3- BenzyItMoldiphenyl-X:2:4-triazoleB 

(Fromm and Trbea), i, 704» ; 

Benzyl-p-toluidine, o-nitro- (Elbs and 
Gattmer), i, 168. 

Benzyltriethylammoninm iodide, and its 
compound with iodoform (Steinkopf 
and Bessaritsch), i, 495: 
BenzyltiiethylphosphonitinL iodide, and 
its compound with iodoform (Stein- 
kopf and Bessaritsch), i, 496. 
Benzyltropyl-^ecgonine, and its salts 
(Gray), i, 829. 

Benzylzanthone (Conant and Seoan), 
i, 956. 

Benzyixanthyl perchlorate (Conant and 
Sloan), i, 966. 

Berberine, imino-, and its hydrochloride 
(Haworth, Perkin, and Pink), i, 

uro. 

Beryllium, preparation of (Stock, Prae- 
tOBius, and Priess), 1090. 
Beryllium compounds, isomorphism of 
magnesium compounds and (Zam- 
BONiNiand Oarobbi), ii, 144. 
Beryllium halides, densities of (Mes- 
SERKNECHT and Biltz), ii, 1141. 
ammoniates of (Biltz and ^ssbr- 
KNECHT), ii, 1183. 

L hydroxide, adsorption by (Kleeberg), 

' ? - i precipiration of, electrometrically 
■ 1203. : ' ' 

■ states of (Oopattx and 

Maitgnon), iij 1392. 


Beryllium oxide, solubility of, in water 
(Rbmy and Kaufmann), ii, 119. 
oxide and sulphate, heats of formation 
and solution of (Marohal), ii, 870. 
sulphate and its hydrates (Kratjss 
and Gerlaoh), ii, 314. 

Beryllates, complex (Eosenhbim and 
Lehmann), ii, 220. 

Beryllium organic compounds 
Beryllium benzoylcamphor, mutarota- 
tion of, and its compound with 
chloroform (Burgess and Lowry), 
i, 46. 

chloride, complex compounds of, 
with organic compounds (Prioke 
and Eusohhaupt; Friokb and 
Havestadt), ii, 886. 
isoBetelphenol. See 4-Methoxypropenyl- 
benzene, 3-hydroxy-. 

Bile, effect of salts of, on substances 
adsorbed by blood proteins (Rosen- 
thal), i, 1203. 

action of, on pancreatic digestion of 
proteins (Rosenov), i, 1607. 
calcium in (Dittrich ; Drury), i, 
326. 

excretion of phthaleins in (Rosen- 
thal and White), i, 101. 
goat’s, and a calculus therefrom 
(Schenk), i, 854. 

human and ox, constituents of (WiE- 
land and Jacobi), i, 1488. 
sheep’s, choleic acid in (Sohbnck), 
i, 1488. 

Bile acids (Wielanu and Reverey), 
i, 181; (WiNUAUS, Bohne, and 
Schwarzkopf), i, 406 ; (Sohenk), 
i, 854, 1488; (Wielanu), i, 1066; 
(Wielanu and Jacobi), i, 1488. 
structure of, in relation to their de- 
pressant action (Macht, Groll- 
MAN, and Hynuman), i, 1366. 
action of bacteria on (Light), i, 478. 
and their salts, compounds of lecithin 
with (Boehringer SoHN), i, 824. 
determination of (Herzfeld and 
Habmmerli), i, 722. 

Bile pigments (K^ster, Haas, and 
Maurer), i, 307 ; (K&ster and 
Haas), i, 722 ; (Fischer and Nie- 
mann), i, 1198. 

formation of, in surviving organs 
(Ernst and Szappanyos ; Ernst ; 
Ernst and F5RSTER), i, 732. 
formation of haemoglobin from (Rich), 
i, 711. 

Bile salts, action of, on gelatin (Stuc- 
kbrt), ii, 392. ^ 

- determination of, in blood (SziLitRu), 
i, 1486. 

Bilirubin, formation of, from hsemo- 
globin (Rich and Bumstead), i, 1482, 
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BiliniT)in, preparation of (KtJsTBR and 
Haas), i, 722. 

identity of hsematnidin and (Kich and 
Bumstead), i, 1475. 
fluorescent oxidation products of 
(Adlbe), i, 328, 

detection of (Bakeenscheen and 
Weltmann), i, 187. 
detection of, in fseces (Ableesberg 
and Forges), i, 98. 

Binary systems, effect of substitution 
on equilibria in (Kremann and 
Drazil), ii, 649 ; (Xrbmann, 
Zechner, and Weber ; Kremann, 
Zbohner, and Brazil), ii, 650. 
investigation of, by addition of a 
third component (Frebth), ii, 669. 
crystallisation in (Rubr), ii, 125. 
organic, equilibria in (Kitran), ii, 
533. 

Bioelectric cells. See under Cells. 

Biological oxidation. See Oxidation. 

Bios (Tanneu), i, 617. 
formation of, in infusions of barley 
and inaize (Eastcott), i, 1017. 
preparation and purification of (Sims), 
i, 1017, 

Bioses from Hehenin, and their acetates 
(PRINGSHBIM, Kroll, and Kaston), 
i, 1386. 

Biosterin. See Yitamin-.<4. 

Bisabolene, synthesis of (Ruzicka and 
Oapato), j, 943. 

Bisallylaminobenzoquinone (Harger), 
i, 25. 

Bis(aminomethyl)-benzenedicarboxylic 
acids, dilactams (be Diesbaoh and 
Zitrbriggen), i, 1427. 

Bisamylamincbenzoquinone (Harger), 
i, 25. 

Bisazopyrrolenephthalide (Oddo and 
Minooia), i, 978, 

Bisazopyrrolephthalein (Oddo and 
Mingoia), i, 978, 

l:l-BisbenztMazole ^eirabromide 
(Hunter), i, 987. 

Biabenzylammobenzoquinone(HARGER), 
i, 25. 

Bis(bromomethyI)benzenedicarboxylic 
acids, and their derivatives (be Dies- 
baoh and ZuRBRiGGEN), i, 1427, 

Bis(c2tbromomethyl)benzenedicarboxylic 
acids, and their derivatives (be Dies- 
baoh and ZURBRIGGBN), i, 1427, 

Bis-wo- and -5ec.-butylaminobeiizoquin“ 
ones (Harger), i, 25. 

Bis-(carbetboxy-2:3-dimetliylpyrryl)- 
methanes (Fischer and Seller), 
i, 1834. 

Bis-{4-carbethoxy-2;3-dimethylpyrryl)- 
methene hydrochloride (Fischer and 
Seller), i, 1333. 


Bis-l-jo-chlorophenyl-8-methyl-5-pyr- 
azoloue (Chattawat and Strouts), 
i. 71. , 

a-2:3-Bisdeoxyglucose, derivatives of 
(Bergmann), i, 887. 

4:4'-Bis(dicarbometlioxyhydrazmo)di- 
phenyl (StolliS and Abam), i, 
1469. 

2;7-Bis(dicarbomefiioxyhydrazino)fluor- 
ene (Stoli.^ and Abam), i, 1469. 

I’.l'-Bisdihydronaphthyl, and its di- 
bromide (ScHROBTER, Zabek, and 
Hoffmann), i, 677. 

Bisdi-indonylmethane (Rabulesou and 
Georgescu), i, 1287, 

Bisdi-a-naphthafluorenyl (Hagidson), 
i, 384. 

Bisdi-o-naphthafluorenylene, and di- 
bromo- (Magidson), i, 385. 

Bis-a-ethoxy-o-ethylbutyrylcarbamide 
(Newbbry), i, 376. 

Bisethylaminobenzoquinone (Harger), 
i, 25. 

Bis(hydroxymethyl)benzenedioarb- 
oxylic acids, dilactones of (be Dies- 
baoh and Zurbriggen), i, 1427. 

Bis-S-hydroxy-jS-naphthoyldianisidine 
(Ohemische Fabuik Grieshbim- 
Elbktron), i, 699. 

Bis-3-hydroxy-j8*iiaphthoyldiphenetid- 
ine (Ohemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Elbkteon), i, 599. 

9;9'-Bis-ji?-hydroxyphenyl-10-keto-9:10- 
dibydrophenautl^ene (Golbschmibt, 
7ogt, and B rebio), i, 1434. 

9:9'-Bis-^-hydroxy-w-tolyl- lO-keto- 
9:10-d^ydrophenaiithrene (Golb- 
SGHMiBT, Yogt, and Brebig), i, 
1434. 

Bisinimonium bromides, action of am- 
monia on (v. Braun and Zobel), 
i, 1455. 

Bismethylaminobenzoquinone (Harg* 
ER), X, 24* 

2:3:10;Xl-BismethyleRedioxy-T:8-di- 
hydroprotoberberiae, and its picrate 
(Buck, Perkin, and Stevens), i, 
969. 

6:7:3':4''-Bismethylenedioxy-9-hydroxy- 
rotopapaverine (Buck, Perkin, and 
TEVENS), i, 959. 

e;7:3':4'-BiBmethylenedioxy-9-keto-8:4- 
dihydroprotopapaverine, and its de- 
rivatives (Buck, Perkin, and 
Stevens), i, 959. 

6:7:3':4'-Bismetliyl6nedioxy-9-keto- 
protopapaverine, and its derivatives 
(Buck, Perkin, and Stevens), i, 
959. 

2:8;10:11-Bismetbylexiedioxyoxyproto- 
berberine (Buck, Perkin, and 
Stevens), i, 969. 

52 * 
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2:3:10;11-Bi«methyleiiedioxyproto- 
berberme,and its salts ( Bxjck, Pekkin, 
and Stevens), i, 958. 

6:7:3';4"-Bisinetbylenedio3cyproto- 
papaverine, synthesis of, and its 
picrate (Buck, Pekkin, and Stevens), 
i, 958. 

e:7:3':4'-Bisnietbylenedioxy-l:2:3:4- 
tetrabydroprotopapaverine, and its 
salts (BxrcK, Pebkin, and Stevens), 
i, 958. 

Bismtitb, atomic weight of (Classen 
and Strattch), ii, 176. 
absorption spectrum of the vapour of 
(Narayan and Eao), ii, 927. 
absorption and fluorescence spectra of 
(Rao), ii, 473. 

spectral lines of (Joos), ii, 612. 
electro-deposition of (Bayeijile), ii, 
675. 

thermal expansion of crystals of 
(Roberts), ii, 94. 

single crystal rods of, thermo-electric 
force of (Bridgman), ii, 1136. 
elFeet of X-rays on ciystallisation of 
(Adinolpi), ii, 485. 
colloidal (Gutbier and Zatjtter), 
ii, 860. 

chemistry and physiology of (KOetht 
and MtLLEE), i, 100 p (KObthy), 

i, 101. 

Bismuth alloys with antimony (Otani), 

ii, 638. 

with cadmium or tin and lead, hard- 
ness of (Di Capua), ii, 1061. 
with mercury, electrpljTsis of (Ere- 
MANN, Kapaijn, and Budan), ii, 
313, 

Bismuth compounds, flxation of, in 
organs (Lissievici-Deaganesco), 
i, 465. 

physiological action of (Fritz), i, 334. 
action of, in syphilis (Levaditi, 
Nicolau, Saxgub, and Schoen), 
i, 463. 

Bismuth salts, action of, on red blood 
corpuscles (Simon), i, 1500. 
action of, on StiiphylococGUs^ Birepto’ 
and Ba/aitlus coli (Lemay 
and Jaloustre), i, 206. 
complex (MiiLLBR and XArthy), ii, 
61. 

Bismuth carbonate, physical condition 
of (Jones), ii, 994. 

cZihydride (Weeks and Bruce), ii, 
988. 

frfhydride (Weeks and Bruce), ii, 

, 1X88*' 

< hydmxide, pep^tion of (Kuhn and 

\ ^ of vacuum and of heat 

^x^N), ii, 1188. 


Bismuth oxychloride, €g[uilibrium of 
water and (Waris), ii, 786. 
selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
684. 

sulphide, reaction between hydro- 
chloric acid and (Ramachan- 
dran), ii, 1208. 

precipitation of, from acid solutions 
(Ramaohandran), ii, 1006. 

Bismuth organic compounds (Masch- 
mann), i, 627 ; (Supniewski), i, 
1473. 

with pyrocatechol (Rosenheim and 
Babuttsohisky), i, 808. 
cacodyl, existence of (Ganassini and 
Santi), i, 893. 

tri- and tri-m-nitro-phenyl di- 
nitrates (VorlXnder), i, 1256. 

Bismuth detection, determination, and 
separation 

detection of (Feigl), ii, 485. 
determination of (KtXrthy and 
MiiLLBR), ii, 73. 

determination of, electrometrically 
(ZiNTL and Rauch), ii, 442. 
determination of, electro-volumetric- 
ally (ZiNTL and Rauch), ii, 1004. 
determination of, in blood, organs, 
and excreta (Autenrieth and 
Meyer), i, 182. 

determination of, in urine (KArtht 
and MiiLLBR), i, 100. 
determination and separation of 
(Girard and Fourneau), ii, 1207. 
determination of, and separation from 
lead (Feigl and Ordelt), ii, 
442. 

separation of lead and (Lassieur), 
ii, 159. 

Bis-nitropyrocatecholboric acids, salts 
of (Meulenhopp), i, 641. 

Bis(l-phenyl-4-m6thyipyrazolyl)ethane 
(Fischer and Niemann), i, 1198, 

Bistrimethylstibine^ichlorop^adium 
(Morgan and Yarsley), i, 378. 

Bistrimethylstibineefichloroplatinum 
(Morgan and Yabsley), i, 378. 

Blachberry, acids of (Nelson), i, 618, 

Blende, crystal structure of diamond 
and (Beckenkamp), ii, 271. 

Blood, effect of irradiation on (Kroetz), 
i, 178. 

effect of Rontgen rays on (Konrioh 
and Scheller), i, 1356. 
effect of Rontgen rays on the acid-base 
equilibrium in (Pagniez, Coste, 
and Solomon), i, 1201. 
hydrogen -ion concentration in (Gigon), 
i, 1219 ; (Bigwood), i, 1342; 
(Hou), i, 1483. 

of normal and cancer subjects 
(Cobban and Lewis), i, 188. 
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Blood, relation between reaction and 
ionic equilibrium of (Gollwitzee- 
Meiek), i, 1482. 

effect of ionic equilibria in, on the 
respiratory centre (Gollwitzee- 
Mbiee), i, 177. 

effect of alkalinity of, on respiration 
(Gollwitzer-Meiee), i, 177. 
transport of oxidised carbon from 
tissues to (Collingwood), i, 451. 
capillary exchange in (Henderson 
and Murray), i, 1483. 
oxygen supply and exchange in (Mur- 
ray and Morgan), i, 1481. 
fresh, putrefied, and frozen, gases in 
(Kohn-Abrest), i, 604. 
eoainophile granule substance of 
(Neumann), i, 94. 
ultra-filtration of (Blum and Dela- 
YILLE), i, 605. 

sedimentation of red corpuscles in 
(Berczeller and Wastl), i, 452. 
method for taking samples of (Fritz 
and Paul), i, 1486. 
replacement of, by gum arable solu- 
tions (UcKi), i, 177. 
coagulation of (Stuber and Lee), i, 
94 ; (Stubee and Kuhn), i, 
452 ; (WfiHLiscH), i, 452, 1486. 
action of potassium salts on (OsARd 
and V. Klobusitzey), i, 717. 
action of zinc salts on (Lumi&rb 
and Couturier), i, 7l7. 
in cold-blooded animals (SAHOYid), 
i, 716. 

anticoagulants for (LuMiijRE), i, 606. 
effect of sunlight on complement in 
(Jacoby and Jacoby), i, 178, 
effect of anaphylactic shock on con- 
stituents of (Blum, Delaville, 
and Caulabbt), i, 188. 
in tropical regions and in avitamm- 
osis, constituents of (van Berk- 
HOUT), i, 453. 

constituents of, and serum in cancer 
(Theis and Benedict), 1, 724. 
chemistry of, during excitation of the 
digestive glands (Onohara),!, 712. 
chemistiy of, during ingestion of food 
(Onohara), i, 322. 
composition of, in labour (Williams), 
i,7lS. 

mineral composition of, in narcosis 
(BLANOHETikRE and Oardot), i, 
455. 

miueral constituents of, in rickets 
. (Aokerson, Blish, and Mussehl), 
i, 609. 

chemistry of, during sleep (Goll- 
witzbr-Meier and Xroetz), i, 
322. 

acetaldehyde in (Fabre), i, 852. 


Blood, acetone substances in (Hubbard 
and Noback), i, 712. 
adenine nucleotide from (Hoffman), 
i, 711, 851. 

aldehydes in (Fabre), i, 324. 
behaviour of amino-acids in (Kosen- 
baum), i, 464. 

adsorption of amino-acids by 
(Sb ARSKY and Muohambdoff), i, 
451. 

ammonia in (Parnas and Heller), 
i, 323, 464 ; (Parnas), i, 454 ; 
(Parnas and Taubenhaus), i, 
1484. 

arsenic in, after injection of salvarsan 
(Fordyce, Rosen, and Myers), i, 
189. 

calcium in (Gy orgy; Jansen), i, 
324 ; (Kylin and Silfversvard), 
i, 852 ; (Cameron and Moor- 
house), i, 857. 

effect of removal of endocrine 
glands on (Lbitbs), i, 95. 
effect of hypnotic suggestion on 
(Glaser), i, 860. 

normal and tuberculous (Matz), 
i, 1492, 

. distribution of calcium and phosphate 
ions in (Gyorgy), i, 322. 
effect of haemolysis on the calcium 
and phosphorus in (Wang and 
Felsher), i, 995. 

influence of vitamins on phosphates 
and calcium in (v. Ruler and 
Myrback), i, 1515. 
calcium, potassium, and sodium in, 
after ovariectomy (BlanohetiIiee), 
i, 1207. 

carbon monoxide in (Nioloux), i, 
321. 

distribution and exchange of chlojine 
in (Burger), i, 710. 
dextrose in, in health and in diabetes 
(Lundsgaard and Holb 0 ll), i, 

, 1206, 1207, 1494.. 
action of drugs , on (Ets), ,i, 734. 
fat and cholesterol in, in pathological 
conditions (Hecksober Bing and 
Heceschbr), i, 999. 
fats and lipoids in (Iwatsuru), i, 
1616. 

increase of globulins in, in haemolysis 
(Reymann); i, 1346. 
effect of injection of histamine on 
(Hashimoto), i, 1005. 
effect of insulin on the composition of 
(Mazzocco and Morera ; Saving), 
i, 482. 

iron in, in scurvy (Moubignand, 
Leulier, and Michel), i, 330. 
lactic acid in, at high altitudes 
(Laquer), i, 324. 
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Blood, lactic acid in, effect of adrenaline 
on (CoRi), i, 753. 

effect of insulin on (Coki), i, 753; 
(Best and Ridout), i, 754 ; 
(Collazo and Lbwioki), i, 
870. 

effect of insulin on lactic acid and 
liydrogen-ion concentration in 
(KUHN, Baub, and Heoksoheb), i, 
343. 

effect of aliphatic compounds on lactic 
acid and sugar in (Knoop and 
Jost), i, ISO. 

effect of injection of urea on non- 
protein nitrogen of (Sohill and 
Kunzb), i, 712. 

changes in the phosphorus in (Bierey 
and Moquet), i, 454. 
hydrolysis of the phosphoric esters of 
(Martland), i, 454. 
relation of phosphates in, to carbo- 
^drate metabolism (Bolliger and 
Hartman), i, 1000. 
yariations in phosphoric acid during 
glycolysis in (Piazza), i, 1486. 
new phosphoric acid derivative from 
(Greenwald), i, 712. 
propepsin in (Gottlieb), i, 742. 
proteins of, and their determination 
(Hueok), i, 1484; (Holm and 
TOMASSON), i, 1485. 
chaimes in proteins of plasma in 
hydration of (Peters, Eisenman, 
and Bulger), i, 1490. 
solubility of silver salts in (v. Nebr- 
gaard), i, 1357. 

sugar in (Tisscher ; Soott and 
Best), i, 1343. 

distribution of (Hogler and 
Uebebraok), i, 453; (Fook and 
Holboll), i, 1486. 
tables for (Dreyfuss), i, 94. 
effect of dextrose administration on 
(Albritton), i, 463. 
effect of dihydroxyacetone on 
(Rabinovitsoh), i, 1352, 
relations of, to glycogen (Prings- 
heim), i, 606. 

effect of injection of glucoses on 
(Lipmann and Planellbs), i, 
179. 

in presence of insulin (Haxtsler 
and Loewi), i, 753. 
action of santonin on (Stasicr), i, 
1601. 

after removal of the spleen (Bierry, 

: Rathery, and Levina), i, 857. 
noh-^tein firalphur of (Kahn and 
. PoSTMOllflER), L 9^9- 

of adrenaline on concentra- 
. 1 ^ of urea in (Dubois and 
Po^KotsKi), i, 481. 


Blood, variations in urea in, due to 
deficiency of vitamin-(7 (Raneoin 
and Michaitx), i, 751. 
urea in, after sarcoma inoculation and 
exposure to JT-rays (Dodds, Law- 
son, and Mottram), i, 1492. 
uric acid iu (Lennox and O'Connor), 
i, 711. 

effect of fat diet on (Harding, 
Allin, Eagles, and van Wycx), 
i, 604. 

influence of sodium chloride on 
(Harding, Allin, and van 
Wyok), i, 94. 

arterial, carbon dioxide iu alveolar 
air and (Book and Field), 
i, 98. 

and venous, oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in (Stewart), i, 451. 
capillary, carbon dioxide content of 
(VerzAr and VAsiRHELYi), i, 178. 
of lactating cows, sugar in (Widmark 
and Oarlens), i, 608. 
of children, calcium and phosphorus 
content of (Anderson), i, 188. 
sugar content of (Brown), i, 994. 
dogs', constituents of (Hadbn and 
Orr), i, 1484. 

wcagglutinins in (M!cEnbry, Ivy, 
and Peohous), i, 1344. 
determination of urea in (Vartb- 
JEANU), i, 1113. 

of fish, sugar in (MoCormiok and 
Maoleod), i, 856. 

goats', sugar in (Sohuheokbr), i, 716. 
guinea-pigs', hydrogen carbonate and 
hydrogen ions in, in scurvy 
(Lepper and Zilva), i, 1208. 
human, sugar and fat in (Arnoldi 
and Collazo), i, 179. 
infants', cholesterol in (Banu, 
Negrbsco, and Heresoo), i, 462. 
of infants and children, amino-acid 
content of (Hoeffel and Moriar- 
tt), i, 1484. 

insects', hydrogen-ion concentration in 
(Glaser), i, 863. 

of invertebrates, ionic reaction of 
(Duval), i, 826. 

of ruminants, phosphorus content of 
(Kay), i, 994. 
seal’s (Suzuki), i, 1846. 
whale's (Okahara ; Masumizu), i, 
1349. 

Blood detection and determination 
analysis of (Latham), i, 1348. 
analysis of the ‘^primary ether ex- 
tract” of (Bing and Heoksoher), 
:i, 995. . : 

analysis of, in asthma, hay fever, etc. 
(Ramirez, St. George, and Hoses), 
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Blood detection and determination : — 

detection of bromine in (Bernhaedt 
and UCJKO}, i, 464. 

detection of poisonous gases in (Kohn- 
Abeest), i, 451. 

determination of, in fseces (van Eok), 
i, 187. 

determination of ammonia and urea in 
(Mueeay), i, 710. 

determination of bile salts in 
(SzilIed), i, 1485. 

determination of bismuth in (Atjten- 
EiETH and Meter), i, 182. 

determination of calcium in (Stanfoee 
and Wheatley), i, 1199. 

determination of calcium in, and 
blood serum (Budde and Feeuden- 
beeg ; Clark and Collip ; Sal- 
vesen), i, 713. 

determination of calcium and phos- 
phorus in (Myrback), i, 1485. 

determination of carbon monoxide in 
(Tervabet), i, 710. 

determination of carbon dioxide in 
(Hollo and Weiss), i, 96. 

determination of chlorides in (Ben- 
gueeel), i, 455 ; (Rodillon), i, 
722 j (Mislowitzee and Toot), i, 
1485. 

determination of cholesterol in 
(Tominaga), i, 453; (Saokett), 
i, 995. 

determination of cyanates in (Mont- 
gomery), i, 455. 

determination of dextrose in (Mileoy), 
i, 1486. 

determination of fat in (Stewart and 
White), i, 1486. 

determination of formic acid in (be 
Eds), i, 713. 

determination of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of, with cresol-red 
(Hiesoh), i, 606. 

determination of hydrogen ions, carbon 
dioxide tension, and hydrogen car- 
bonate in (Holl 6 and Weiss), i, 
709. 

determination of lecithin in(GRiGAtrr), 
i, 453. 

determination of nitrogen in, by Folin’s 
method (Osborn), i, 323. 

determination of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in (Buewell and Robin- 
son), i, 604., 

determination of or^nic substances in 
(BixiNT and Rhszczynski), i, 
323. 

determination of phenol and cresol 
in (Haas and Schlesingeb), i, 
334. 

determination of phosphates in 
(MoOlttskby), i, 606. 


Blood detection and determination : — 
determination of phosphorus com- 
pounds in (Stanford and Wheat- 
ley), i, 1200. 

determination of lipoid phosphorus in 
(Whitehoen), i, 95. 
determination of reducing substances 
in (Hiller, Linder, and van 
Slykb), i, 1200. 

determination of sodium in (Haden), 
i, 1112. 

determination of sugar in (Bierey 
and Moqtjet ; Gilbert and Book ; 
Calvert), i, 179 ; (Paton), i, 
180 ; (Dingbmanse), i, 323 ; (Diaz 
and Cuenca), i, 453 ; (Dresel and 
BoTHMANN ; CONDORELLI), i, 714 ; 
(Lorber), i, 862; (Benedict), i, 
994; (Tervaert), i, 1200. 
determination of urea in (Karr), i, 
323 ; (Rehberg ; Roig and Helm- 
holtz), i, 853 ; (Addis ; Varte- 
JEANU), i, 1113; (Patterson), i, 
1200. 

determination of urea and sugar in 
(Gruskin), i, 1113. 
determination of uric acid in (Bul- 
MER, Eagles, and Hunter; 
Garry), i, 605 ; (Benedict), i, 995 ; 
(Delaville and Jones), i, 1344. 

Blood-corpuscles, viscosity of suspen- 
sions of (Bbrczellbr and Wastl), 
i,452. 

effect of narcotics on the rate of 
sinking of (Baumeoker), i, 321. 
acidity of (Desgrez, Bierey, and 
Lescceur), i, 604. 

sugar in (Richter-Quittner), i, 95, 
mammalian, glutathione in (Holden), 
i, 1484. 

red, rate of sinking of (v. Klobu- 
sitzkt), i, 710. 

Talency of cations and anions on 
(Oliver and Barnard), i, 94. 
action of bismuth on (Simon), i, 1600. 
naphthol reaction of (Loele), i, 
1342. 

Blood pigments (KtlSTER and Heess), 
i, 99S; (SCHUMM), i, 1847. 
constitution of (Friedli), ii, 179. 
acid scission products of (Fischer and 
Klarer), i, 577. 

oxido-reductions by (Lipschitz), ii, 
1070. 

porphyrins from (Papendieck and 
Bonath), i, 711. 

Blood-plasma, physical properties of 
(Roffo and Correa), ii, 293. 
development of (Pickering and 
Gladstone), i, 1343. 
mineral content of (Richter-Quitt- 
ner), ii, 178. 
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Blood-plasma in renal disease, alkali 
salts in (Babikovitch), i, 462. 
phosphorus and calcium in, during 
callus development of a fracture 
(Satanovski), i, 1208, 
determination of bicarbonates in 
(Leppee and Maetin), i, 1201. 
determination of uric acid in (Dbla- 
viLLE and Jokes), i, 1201, 
Blood-serum, structure of (Handovsky), 
i, 715. 

refractive index and protein content 
of (Bbltz and Kaufmakn), i, 1200. 
influence of alcohol on viscosity of 
(Hayashi), ii, 663. 
colloid constituents of (Handotset), 
i, 322. 

concentration of inorganic constituents 
of, and cerebro-spinal fluid (Hamil- 
ton), i, 1352. 

distribution of ions in (Ron A, Petow, 
and WiTTZoWEE), i, 94 j (Ron a, 
Haueowitz, and Petow), i, 
95. 

bone-forming elements in (Pbteeson), 
i, 715. 

effect of ultra-violet light on calcium 
in (Hokitz), i, 995, 
porphyrins in {Papendieok), i, 96. 
proteins of (Geomelski), i, 96. 
action of chloral hydrate on (Nes- 
kovi 6), i, 716, 

action of formaldehyde on (Henley), 
i, 716. 

influence of coagulation time of blood 
on toricity of (LuMiisEE and Coite- 
jon), i, 863. 

determination of hydrogen ions in 
(OuLLENand Biilmann), i, 1201. 
determination of lipoids in (Minovici 
and Iliesoo), i, 452. 
determination of potassium in (Leber- 
mann), V ^6, 714* 

determination of sodium in (Lebee- 
mann), i, 324. 

Bodies, black, for use in calibration of 
pyrometers (Roberts), ii, 756. 

BoiHztg, prevention of bumping while 
(Hbbbece), ii, 993. 

Boiling point, relation between melting 
point, critical temperature, and 
(Peud’homme), ii, 99. 
additive properties of (van Areel and 
PE Boer), ii, 758, 1141 ; (van 
DaaeK ii, 1141. 

of fbsed salts (Loeenz and Heez), 

is,m 

of orgmdc compounds, influence of 
'■ and halo^ns ■ . on " ' (van 

^ hydrocarbons, chart for 

and "'?7 ilson), ii, 73. 


BoletiLS granulatuSy sterol from (Maes- 
ton), i, 346. 

Bomb, calorimetric. See Calorimeter, 
bomb. 

Bone, chemistry of growth of (Ham- 
mett), i, 1001, 1208. 
calcification of (Holt, La Mee, and 
Chown ; Holt), i, 1209. 
effect of excess or calcium on form- 
ation of (Koeenohevsei), i, 1355. 
fixation of calcium and phosphorus in 
(Telfbe), i, 859. 

effect of calcium and sodium glycero- 
phosphates and sodium dihydrogen 
phosphate on the formation of, in 
rachitic rats (Koeenohevsei and 
Caee), i, 464. 

defective formation of, in rickets 
(Robison and Soames), i, 462* 
heiosephosphoric esters in develop- 
ment of (Maetland and Robison), 
i, 201. 

effect of yellow phosphorus on (Bben- 
HAEDT and Rabl), i, 1367. 
effect of callus formation in fracture 
of, on blood plasma (Satanovsei), 
i, 1208. 

exhumed, protein in (Kebnbaoh), 
i, 326. 

determination of calcium and phos- 
phates in (v. Euler and Johans- 
son), i, 1489. 

Borates. See under Boron* 

Borax. See Sodium borate. 

Boric acid. See under Boron. 

Bomeol, rotatory power of (Lowry and 
Cutter), ii, 866. 

Z-Bornecl from spruce turpentine 
(Wheeler and Harris), i, 1437. 
"isoBomeol, active, preparation of (Vavon 
and Peionier), i, 1079, 
^-Bomeolpropionic acid, and its isomer- 
ide and lactone (Rube and Tsohobp), 
i, 1079. 

7 -Bomeolpropyl alcohol, and its deriv- 
atives (Kubb and Tsohobp), i, 1079. 
Borayl esters, rotation of (Kenyon and 
Priston), i, 942. 

isoBomylane, and its derivatives 
(Hametein), i, 47. 

Bomyleneoarboxylic acid, esters of 
(Rube and Vonaesch), i, 499. 
a-Bomylene ethyl and methyl ketones, 
and their derivative (Rube and Kobp), 
% 274. , 

^cr^.-isoBornylol (Nambtein, Abaeu- 
MovsKi, and Selivanov), i, 48* 
woBomylone .(Nametkin, Abakumot- 
sEi, and Selivanov), i, 48. , ' 
BorodisaUcylic acid, salts of (Meulen- 
HOFF), i, 542. 

strychnine salt (Meulenhoff), i, 920. 
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Boron, atomic weight of (Beiscob 
and Robinson), ii, 346 ; (Briscoe, 
Robinson, and Stephenson), ii, 
619. 

structure and valency of (Wahl), 
ii, 937, 938. 

valency of (Ray), ii, 267. 
and its swJoxide, preparation of 
(Kahlenbekg), ii, 425, 
series spectra of (Bowen and Milli- 
kan), ii, 1013. 

Boron compounds, valency in (Moller), 
ii, 841. 

Boron chlorides (Stock, Brandt, and 
Pisoher), ii, 571. 

nitride, luminescence of (Tiedb and 
Tomasohek), ii, 931. 

?7io?ioxide, spectrum of (Mitlliken), 
ii, 346. 

inoxide, thermal expansion of (Sam- 
sokn), ii, 1051. 

Boric acid, constitution and derivatives 
of (Hekmans), i, 500 ; ii, 697. 
equilibrium of chromium trioxide, 
water, and (Gilbert), ii, 869, 
solubility of mixtures of, with 
mannitol and with «s-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene-l!2-diol (Hermans), 
i, 601. 

phosphors of (Mickwitz), ii, 476. 
osmosis of, through the skin 
(Kahlenberg), i, 101.. 
determination of, with invert-sugar 
(Gilmour), ii, 68. 
determination of, volumetrically 
(CiKRTOVi. and Sandera), ii, 
714. 

determination of, in presence of 
aluminium iron or chromium 
(Punk and Winter), ii, 714. 
Orthoboric acid, volatility of, in 
steam (ANsoHtiTZ and Riepen- 
kr5gbr), ii, 1084. 

Berates, absorption spectra of beads 
of (SoHAUM and Punok), ii, 
178. 

of the alkali metals (Auger), ii, 
697. 

complex (Rosenheim), i, 31. 
Perborates, electrolytic preparation of 
(Bodforss and Arstal), ii, 414, 

Boron organic compounds:-*-* 

Boric acid, complex compounds of 
(Meulbnhoff), i, 641. 
compounds of pyrocateohol and 
(WEIL and Adler), i, 136 ; 
(BObsekbn and Mus), i, 911. . 

Boron determination : — 
determination of, in tungsten 
(Brophy), ii, 901. 

JSoronia mfroliftm^ oil from (Peneold), 
i, 688. 


Boswcllia serrata, gum from (Powler 
and Malandkar), i, 1437 ; (Mal- 
andkar), i, 1438. 

Brain, carbohydrate content of (Tak- 
AHASHI), i, 1487. 

carbohydi’ate metabolism of (B. E, 
and E. G. Holmes), i, 1001, 1495. 
hypog)yc8emia and carbohydrate met- 
abolism of (Asher and Tak- 
AHASHl), i, 331. 

phosphatides of (Thierfelder and 
Klbnk), i, 997. 

human, constituents of (Lematte 
and Beauchamp), i, 1487. 
hypocerebric acid from (Frankel 
and Karpfen), i, 720. 
rabbits’, aminogenesis in, during 
hunger (Palladin and Bjeljaeva), 

i, 190. 

determination of Upins in (Goro- 
DISSKY), i, 1487.^ 

Brass, corrosion of, in sea-water (Ben- 
gough and May), ii, 218. 
influence of lead and tin on the brittle 
ranges of (Bunting), ii, 282. 
electrolytic, Ronigen ray analysis of 
(Nakamura), ii, 745. 

Brazilin, constitution of, and its deriv- 
atives (Pfeiffer, Obbrlin, and 
Konbrmann), i, 1803. 

Bread, brown and white, in the diet of 
rats (Hartwell), i, 211. 

Brilliant Congo B, preparation of 
(Palkin and Evans), i, 699. 

Bromates. See under Bromine. 

Bromine, atomic weight of (Moles), 

ii, 346 ; (Robinson and Brisooe), 
ii, 620. 

chemical constants of (WOHL), ii, 98. 
and its specific heat at low tem- 
peratures (Suhrmann and y. 
LOde), ii, 96. 

photochemical combination of hydro- 
gen and (Bodekstein and Lutke- 
meyee), ii, 218. 

photochemical combination of un- 
saturated hydrocarbons with (Plot- 
nikov), ii, 986. 

photochemical reaction between tar- 
taric acid and (Ghosh and Mu- 
khbrjee), ii, 1179. 

Budde effect in (Ludlam), ii, 470. 
viscosity of (SxEAqiB and Johnson), 
ii, 876. 

reactions of, and its solutions (KAuf- 
MANN and HANSEN-SCHMIDT),ii, 564. 
reactions of, with aliphatic acids 
(Watson), i, 1232. 
acrion of, on azides (SpSinobr), ii, 416. 
effect of light on the reaction of 
potassium oxalate with (Berthoud 
and Bellenot), ii, 141, 
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Bromine, use of, in volumetric analysis 
(MANCHOTand OBERHAUSBIl),ii, 161. 
Hydrobromio aoid, velocity of syn- 
thesis of (Bramley), ii, 802. 
and its sodium salt, conductivities 
of, in methyl and ethyl alcohols 
(GoLnsoHMiBTand DAHLL),ii,128. 
dieieetric constant of (Compton 
and Zahn), ii, 1118. 
vapour pressure and composition of 
vapour phases in equilibrium 
with solutions of (Yrevski, 
Savaritzki, and Scharlov), 
ii, 101 ; (Vrevski), ii, 102. 
constaut-boiling aqueous solution of 
(Ewing and Shadduck), ii, 859. 
equilibria of, with ethylene and 
propylene (Maass and 'Wright), 
ii, 214. 

action of, on tertiary alcohols 
(Ramart), i, 250. 

Bromides, detection and determination 
of, in presence of cyanides 
(Sohxtlek), ii, 432, 712. 
determination of, with a mercury 
electrode (M'&ller and Aarflot), 
ii, 65. 

determination of, iodometrically 
(Lang), ii, 597. 

detenninatiorL of, miorochemically, 
with chlorine and iodine (Stre- 
BINGEB and PoLLAK), ii, 823. 
Bromates, determination of, in the 
presence of hypohromites and 
iodates (Schxjlek), ii, 1197. 
Hypohromites, determination of, in 
presence of hypoiodites (Sohitlek), 
ii, 1197. 

Bromine detection : — 
detection of (Scheringa), ii, 326 ; 
(Lorenz, Grau, and Bergheimer), 
ii, 597, 

detection of, in blood (Bernhardt 
and UcKO), i, 454. 

Bromination (Francis), i, 1261, 1399. 
of isomeric aromatic compounds 
(Francis, Hux, and Johnston), 
i, 1141. 

Bromoeresol-green, dissociation constant 
of (Holmes and Sittder), ii, 325. 

Bromoform, density of, and its use in 
testing aluminium (Pascal), ii, 646. 
compounds of, with quaternary salts 
(Steineopf and Bessaeitsch), 

BromophenoLhliie, effect of alcohol and 
(Richter), ii, 

■ -I ■'■■■ 

nmvement^ theory of (ZEiLrN- 

H and Eobin- 
son), i, m. , . 


Brucinonic acid, hydrazone of, and its 
derivatives (Leuchs and Kanao), i, 
61. 

BryophyJMm caMjcimim^ diurnal changes 
in acidity of (Gustafson), i, 1221. 

Bucdnum undotium (whelk), amphoteric 
chitins in radula of (Pantin and 
Rogers), i. 720. 

BuchU'Camphor (diosphenol)^ 8-hydroxy- 
(CusMANO and Mass a), i, 686. 

Buckthorn, See RJiamnm cathartica. 

Buds, action of photocatalysers on the 
bursting of (Neithammer), i. 1023. 

Buffer mixtures (Kolthopf), ii, 396. 

Bulbocapninecarboxylic acid, benzyl 
ester, methyl ether (Osada), i, 283. 

Bunya-bunya. See Araucaria, lidivillu 

Burette, automatic, with flask for 
standard alkali solutions (McMil- 
lan), ii, 711. 
micro- (Rehberg), i, 852. 

Butadiene, dibromo- (Lp^sfieah and 
Pr^svost), i, 493. 

Aay-Butadienealdehyde, y-iodo-S-hydr- 
oxy- (Baumgarten), i, 1381. 

»-Butaldehyde, condensation of, with 
methyl ethyl ketone (Powell), i, 7. 

w-Butaldehyde, aajS-irichloro-, phyto- 
chemical reduction of (Rosbnfeld), 
i. 615. 

7 -hydroxy- (Helferich and Scha- 
fer), i, 7. 

isoButaldehyde, acetals from (Thoms 
and Kahre), i, 788., 

Butane, adsoiption of, by silica gels 
(Patrick and Long), ii, 382. 

c2-Butane, H- thiol- (Levene and 
Mikeska), i, 512. 

^m7w-c2/c^oButan6-l:2-dicarboxylic acid, 
resolution of, and its ^quinine salt and 
dJ-ethyl ester (Goldsworthy), i, 33. 

if-Butane-8-sulpbonic acid (Levene 
and Mikesra), i, 612. 

Butenottitriles, thermochemistry of 
(Brtjylants and Ojiristiaen), i, 
797. 

Butesin. See Benzoic acid, jp-amino-, 
w-butyl ester. 

Ay-Butinene, a)5-c?zhydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Lespieah), i, 351, 

AjS-Butinen-a-ol, and its acetate (Yvon), 
i, 514. 

Butter, oxidation of vitamin- .<4 in the 
preparation of (Platon), i, 484. 
rancidity of (Starkle), i, 205. . 

murumuru (AndrS and Ghioharh), 
i, 1124. 

Butterfly, lemon. See Gonypteryx 
rharmi, 

Buttgenbaohite (Sohoep), ii, 1196. 

7i-Butyl alcohol, thermal properties of 
(Parks), ii, 491. 
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Ti-Bntyl alcohol, equilibrium of ethyl 
alcohol, water, and (Drouillon), ii, 
651. 

tsoButyl alcohol, miscibility of ethyl 
alcohol, water, and (Brun), ii, 769. 

icri. -Butyl alcohol, tnchloro-, prepar- 
ation of, and its eaters (Taffe), i, 2. 

Butylacetals (Adams and Adkins), i, 
784. 

Butylallylbarbituric acids (Yolwileb), 
i, 1174. 

6-(5*Butylamino)amylamine, S-chloro-, 
salts of (v. Braun and Zobbl), i, 
1456. 

Butylammonium tetrachloroferrate 
(Remt and Kothb), ii, 1089. 

Ti-Butylaniline m-nitrobenzenesulphon- 
amide (Marvel, Kingsbury, and 
Smith), i, 245. 

isoButylbenzene, 2;4-i£iliydroxy- (Sharp 
& Dohme and Dohme), i, 541, 

w-Butylbenzoyloximidocarbonic acid, 
ethyl ester (Oesper and Cook), i, 523. 

4*«oButyl-l:6-dimethylpyridiiie-8:5- 
dicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, metho- 
suiphate (Mumm), i, 964. 

Butylene, dielectric constant of (Smith 
and Zahn), ii, 1118. 

2:S-Butyleneglycol, formation of, in 
sugar fermentation (Kluyvee and 
Donkbr), i, 1216. 

«-Butylhexoic acid (Hess and Bappert), 
i, 349. 

0- isoButylcycZohexylamine, and its salts 
and derivatives (Y. Braun and 
Baver), i, 429. 

a-w-Butylhydroxylamine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Neuffer and Hoffman), 
i, 891. 

a-Ti-Butylhydroxyure thane (N suffer 

and Hoffman), i, 891. 

woButylidenediurethane (Thoms and 
Kahre), i, 789. 

1- 7i-Butylindole, and its picrate (v. 
Braun and Bayer), i, 429. 

a-woButylindole(VERLBYand Beduw:^), 
i, 678. 

cycZoButylmethyl bromide (v. Braun, 
Fussganger, and Kuhn), i, 1402. 

cycZoButylmethylamine, and its benzoyl 
derivative (v. Braun^ FussgXngee, 
and Kuhn), i, 1402. 

cycZoButylmethyl-?i-buty laniline , and its 
salts (v. Braun, Fussgajsger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1403. 

cycZoButylmethylmethylaniline, and its 
salts (v, Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1403. 

cycZoButylmethyltrimethylammonium 
bromide (v* Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1402. 

e-Butylnonane (Ivanov), i, 503. 


l-w-Butyloctahydroindole, and its salts 
(V. Braun and Bayer), i, 429. 
iY-Butylpiperidine, 5-ammo-, and its 
benzoyl derivative (v. Braun and 
Zobel), i, 1455. 

w-Butylvinylcarbinol, resolution and 
rotation of, and its salts and esters 
(Kenyon and Snellgrove), i, 
771. 

w-Butylxanthydrol (CoNANTand Sloan), 
i, 965. 

^i-Butylxanthyl ^perchlorate (Conant 
and Sloan), i, 966. 

^i-Butyranilide, 7-chloro- (Lipp and 
Caspers), i, 963, 

^i-Butyrie acid, molecular film of, be- 
tween water and hexane (Harkins 
and McLaughlin), ii, 771. 
velocity of esterification of, in glycerol 
(Kailan and Obogi), it, 49. 
alkoxymethyl esters (Farren, Fife, 
Clark, and Garland), i, 1230. 
ethyl ester, bacteria producing (Bid- 
AULT and Blaignan), i, 1216. 
forfuryl ester (Zanetti), i, 567. 
Butyric acid, a-bromonitro-,andfa-chloro- 
nitro-, ethyl esters (Macbeth and 
Traill), i, 629. 

77-<fmhloro-, and its methyl ester 
(Meldrum and Alimohandani), 
i, 1273. 

^nchloro-, conductivity of, in methyl 
alcohol (Goldschmidt and Aak- 
flot), ii, 976. ^ 

jS-hydroxy-, formation of, by bacteria 
(Lbmoione), i, 478, 867. 
action of oxygenated yeast on 
(Marian), i, 105. 
excretion of, after extirpation of the 
pancreas (Biebby ana Eatheby), 
i, 866. 

and acetone in nrine (Lublin), i, 
459. 

determination of, in urine (Gold^ 
blatt), i, 1204. 

Z-Butyric acid, /3-hydroxy-, degradation 
of, and its amide (Kabbeb and 
Klarer), i, 1036. 

isoButyrio acid, hydroxylamine salt 
(Obspee and Ballard), i, 1233. 
furyl ester (Nakai), i, 360. 
cZ^isoButyric acid, qB-rfihydroxy-, and 
its salts and derivatives (Glattfeld 
and Sherman), i, 881. 

Butyrin (Weatherey, MoIlvaine, and 
Matlin), i, 1128. 

Butyronitrile, j8-hydroxy-, and its 
sodium derivative (Dewael), i, 14. 
Butyropheabne-6-arsinic acid, 3-nitro: 

2-hyaroxy- (Marqulies), i, 447. 
5i-Butyro-|?-toluidide, 7-chloro- (Lipp 
and Caspers), i, 963. 
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jS-ifoBtityryl-p-bromophenylliydraiide 

(van Alphen), i, 82. 

Z-Butyrylliydrazide, jS-bydroxy- (Lev- 
SNB and Haller), i, 1375. 

Butyry 1-leucine, ethyl ester (BIabrbr, 
Miyamichi, Storm, and Widmer), 
i, 594. 

i3-i5oButyrylnitroplienylliydrazides 
(van Alphen), i, 82. 

Bntyryl-i^-phenylaminoacetic acid, 
jS-amino- (Leuohs and Sander), i, 
1248. 

^-wButyryltolylliydrazides (van Al- 
phen), i, 82. 

0 . 

Oacao fat, glycerides of (Amberoer and 
Badoh), i, 114. 

Cadinylene snlphocliloride, crystal- 
lography and optically active properties 
of (Karand^ev), i, 1164. 

Cadmium, structure of (Collins), ii, 

1112 . 

spectrum ofCRTTARBi and Chbnadlt), 
ii, 725. 

shifting of lines in (Fukuda), ii, 

1101 , 

spectral lines of (Joos), ii, 612. 
absorption spectra of neutral and 
ionised atoms of (StCoklen), ii, 
338. 

arc spectrum of (Rdark), ii, 1016. 
atomic and band spectra of (HCLTHfeN), 
ii, 1113. 

infra-red line spectrum of (Randall 
and St. Peter), ii, 1101. 
spark spectrum of (v Salis), ii, 334 ; 

(Brown and Beams), ii, 913. 
fluorescence of the vapour of (KArtr- 
sciNSKi), ii, 838. 

resonance radiation from vapour of 
(Power), ii, 1113, 

effect of gttlatiu on the electro-deposi- 
tion of (Milliatt), ii, 680. 
polarisation of, in alkaline solution 
(Jiksa and Loris), ii, 45. 
expansion coefficient of (Borelitts and 
Johansson), ii, 27. 
thermal expansion of (Grdneisen and 
<3 -oens), ii, 488. 

absorption coefficient of electrons in 
vapour of (Brode), ii, 1020. 
velocity of diffusion of, in mercuiy 
(OoHBN and Bruins), ii, 648. 

V- |%aical properties of crystals of 
and Gobns), ii^ 22. 
of, thermo-electric 

aluminium and 
V (Talentin and Chait- 
DEON), ii, 205, 


Cadmium alloys with bismuth and lead, 
hardness of (Di Capua), ii, 1051. 
with gold (Saldau), ii, 872. 
with lead, electrolysis of (Kbbmann, 
Kienzl, and Markl), ii, 132. 
with lead and thallium (Di Capua), 
ii, 787. 

with mercury, electrolysis of (Kre- 
MANN, Muller, and Ortner), ii, 
182. 

with silver, electrodeposition of (Aten 
and VAN Patten), ii, 1166. 

Cadmium carbonate, thermal dissociation 
of (Andrussov), ii, 638. 
chloride, equilibrium of pyridine and 
(Mason and Mathews), ii, 1063. 
halides, ammoniates of (Biltz and 
Mau), ii, 1184. 

additive compounds of 8:6-dibromo- 
o-toluidine with (Hann and 
Spencer), i, 668. 

hydroxide, precipitation of, electro- 
metrically (Britton), ii, 1204. 
iodide, specihc heat of solutions of 
(Cohen, Helderman, and 
Moesvbld), ii, 126. 
spectrographic study of complexes 
of (Job), ii, 471. 

complex chmpounds of stannous 
iodide and (Auger and Kaean- 
TASsis), ii, 1182^ 

double nitrates with metals of the 
cerium group (Carobbi), ii, 222. 
oxide, solubility of, in water (Remt 
and Kuhlmann), ii, 119, 
selenide (Moser and Atynshi), ii, 
584. 

silicates (Dubon), ii, 221. 

Cadmium organic compounds : — 
dipbenyicarbazides (Feigl and 
Lederbr), i, 170. 

Cadmium determination and separ- 
ation; — 

determination of (Lufe), ii, 826. 
determination of, electrolytically 
(BtlTTGENBACH), h, 439, 
separation of copper and (Saccardi), 
ii, 159. 

separation of zinc and (Luff), ii, 
169 

CsBsium, optical constants of (Nathan* 
son), ii, 187. 

spectrum of (Oudt), ii, 915. 
flame spectrum of (Blbeker and 
Bongers), ii, 77. 

spark spectrum of (Sommer), ii, 4. 
low* voltage arc in the vapour of 
(Newman), ii, 829. 
photo-electric ionisation of the vapour 
of (Foote and Mohler), ii, 919. 
quantum number of (Lindsay), ii, 
467. 
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Ceesiuxii (^zbromoiodide and ^niodid«, 
crystal structure of (Bozoeth and 
Pauling), ii, 748. 

stannic iodide (Augee and Xaean'- 
TASsis), ii, 814. 

chloroplatinate, solubility of, in water 
(Aeohibald and Hallett), ii, 
652. 

CaBsium detection : — 
detection of (Muemann), ii, 437. 
Calabar beans, alkaloids of (Polonot- 
sei and Polonovsei), i, 151, 959. 
Calamine, optical properties of (SirE), 
ii, 18. 

Calantas w<jod oil, constituents of 
(Beooke), i, 418. 

Calcification (Holt, La Mee, and 
Chown ; Holt), i, 1209. 
Calcio-ancylite from Eussian Lapland 
(Tsohernie), ii, 322. 

Calcite, index of refraction of (Hatley), 
ii, 21. 

luminescence of (Headben), ii, 89. 
electrical conductivity of (7. Rauten- 
EELi)), ii, 639. 

thermal properties of (Backstrom), 
ii, 1162. 

density of (DbFoe and Compton), 
ii, 646. 

rbombohedral angle of (Bragg and 
Chapman), ii, 92, 

lattice constants of gypsum and 
(Hjalmae and Sieqbahn), ii, 92. 
Calcium, AT-absorption spectrum of 
(Robinson), ii, 614. 
spark spectra of (Dorgelo), ii, 724. 
electrolytic deposition of, and its 
normal potential (Eilbrt), ii, 547. 
thermal ionisation of (Saha), ii, 1161. 
chromosphere, equilibrium of (Milne), 
ii, 628. 

precipitation of, as oxalate, in presence 
of ammonium citrate (Jae6b), ii, 
69. 

in normal and tuberculous blood 
(Matz), i, 1492. 

ions, action of, on the heart (Holz- 
lohnee), i, 1500. 

Calcium alloys with mercury, electro- 
lysis of (Keemann, Muller, and 
Ortner), ii, 132. 

Calcium compounds, effect of heat on 
the solubility of, in milk (Bell), 
i, 998. 

in the body (Sherman and MacLeod), 
i, 1001. 

fixation of, in bonea (Telfer), i, 859. 
Calcium salts, perfusion with emanation 
and (ZWAARDEMAKEB, FbENSTRA, 
and Steyns), i, 193. 
action of, as auxonreases (Koohmann), 
i, 200. 


Calcium salts, adsorption of nicotine hy 
(Ohapin), i, 697. 

assimilation of, by animals (Hart, 
Steenbock, and Elvehjem), 
i, 108. 

fixation of, by animal tissues (Beehme 
and Gy6rgy), i, 717; (Budde), 

^ i, 718. 

influence of piperidine on deposition 
of (^!derer), i, 869. 
effect of, on cats (Heubner), i, 613. 
in the mothers' diet, effect of, on the 
young (Korenohetski and Carr), 
i, 463. 

in bile (Dittrich ; Drury), i, 325. 
in blood (Gyorgy ; Jansen), i, 324 ; 
(Kylin and ' Silfversyabd), 
i, 852. 

effect of hypnotic suggestion on 
(Glaser), i, 860. 

and cerebro-spinal fluid (Cameron 
and Moorhouse), i, 867. 
determination of, in blood (Stanford 
and Wheatley), i, 1199. 

Calcium carbonate, formation of, from 
calcium oxalate in tissues (Loe- 
per, Sohulmann, and Tounbt), 

i, 1497. 

heat of dissociation of (BaokstrOm), 

ii, 1140. 

thermal dissociation of (Andrus- 
sov), ii, 803. 

deposition of crystals of (Xohl- 
scHtJTTER and Egg), ii, 1036. 
hydrates of (Hume), ii, 697. 
effects of, in soils (Ram ANN ; 
Blanch and Lohmann), i, 223; 
(Gehring and Wehrmann), i, 
1031. 

Rdntgen ray analysis of various 
forms of (OsAWA), ii, 746. 

/i-Calcium carbonate and vaterite (Gib- 
son, Wyokoff, and Merwin), ii, 
1188. 

Calcium chloride, electrical conductivity 
of aqueous solutions of (Crowe), 
ii, 541. 

toxicity and excretion of (Bowler 
and Walters), i, 723, 
fluoride, solubility of, in acetic acid 
(Duparo, Wenger, and Graz), 
ii, 652. 

solubility of, in hydrochloric acid 
(Sabalitschka and Moses), ii, 
417. 

hydride, spectrum of (Mulliken), ii, 
469. 

action of, on methyl ethyl ketone 
(PORLEZZA and Gatti), i, 788, 
reduction of nitro compounds by 
(Durand and Houghton), i, 
646. 
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Oalcitim hypochlorite, heat of formation 
of (Neumann and Muller), ii, 
488. 

reaction of aniline with (Raschio), 
i, 243. 

oxide {Ume)j action of, on silicates at 
high temperatures (Tammaj^^n and 
Grevemeybb), ii, 580. 
requirements of, for soils (Arr- 
henius), i, 766. 

effects of, in soils (RamajiTN ; 
Blanck and Lohmaj^n), i, 223 ; 
(Schepper), i, 624. 
conversion of, into carbonate in 
soils (Blanch and Scheffer), i, 
491. 

Tricalcium phosphate, precipitated, 
adsorption by (Jolibois and Ma 2 e- 
Sencier), ii, 770. 

Calcium phosjihates, equilibria of, in 
calcification of bone (Holt, La 
Her, and Ghown ; Holt), i, 1209. 

metasilieate, equilibrinm of sodium 
metasilicate, silica, and (Morey and 
Bowen), ii, 1161. 

sulphate, velocity of crystallisation of 
(Chassevent), ii, 669. 
solubility of, in dilute nitric and 
sulphuric acids (Colson), ii, 
121 . 

hydrates of (Biltz), ii, 356. 

X-ray investigation of (Jung), ii, 
, 367 . 

sulphide, phosphorescent, economy 
coefficients of (Schmieder), ii, 
931. 


containing bismuth, photo-elec- 
tricity and phosphorescence of 
(Curie), ii, 355. 

Calcium organic compounds : — 
cyanamiae, tmre, preparation of 
(Yasuda), i, 377. 

action of hydrogen on (Bobrov- 
niCki), i, 626. 

phenyl iodide, luminescence of (Duf- 
FORB, Nightingale, and Culvert), 
ii, 474. 

Calcium detection, determination, and 
separation:— 

detection of, in presence of barium 
and strontium (Longinescu and 
, Chaborski), ii, 1202. 
determination of, nephelometrically 
(Kriss), i, 852- 

detprmination of, in blood (Mybback), 
. 1 ^ 1486 .^ 

i^ion of, in blood and serum 
aandFEEUBENBERG; Clare 
biAtR i Salvesen), i, 713. 

,of phosphates and, in 
bone (Vi ®7Esa and Johansson), 
i, 1489. 


Calcium detection, determination, and 
separation ; — 

separation of aluminium and (Kollo 
and Georgian), ii, 330. 
separation of, from aluminium, iron, 
magnesium, and phosphoric acid 
(JakOb), ii, 1095. 

separation of magnesium and (Root 
and Kindscher), ii, 158 ; (Heil- 
ingStter), ii, 437 ; (Luff), ii, 
438 ; (Bach), ii, 825. 

Calorimeter for specific heats of gases 
(Osborne, Stimson, and Sligh), 
ii, 995. 

bomb (Moureu), ii, 427. 
with platinum lining (Moureu and 
Lanbrieu), ii, 995, 
electrical (Cohen, Mobsvelb, and 
Hbldbrman), ii, 161, 402. 
micro-, combustion (Roth and Lass:6), 
ii, 591. 

micro-bomb, use of (Paboa and 
Foresti), ii, 847. 
oxy- (Benedict and Fox), ii, 998. 

Calorimetry (Vereabe and Coops), 
ii, 39; (Yerkadb, Coops, and 
Hartman), ii, 490. 
high-temperature, buffer method in 
(Roth), ii, 949. 

animal (Melly and V. Rotth), i, 193, 
332; (Chambers and Deuel), i, 
1352. 

clinical (Richardson and Levine), 

i, 723. 

Calumba root, alkaloids of. See under 
Alkaloids. 

Calycanthine from Galycanthus floridus 
(Spath and Stroh), i, 1447. 

CalyeantJms Jloridus, calycanthine from 
(Spate and Stroh), i, 1447. 

Camel, urine of. See Urine. 

Campania, radioactivity of gases from 
the solfataras of (Stoklasa and 
Penkava), ii, 235. 

Camphane, ^ichloro- {tncyclem dichlor- 
ide] (Bbus), i, 821. 

Camphane series (Forster and Shukla), 
i, 1161. 

Camphanecarbozylic acid, esters of 
(Rupe and Vonaesch), i, 499. 

8- Camphanecarbozylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Rupe and Kopp), i, 275. 

Camphane-G-nitrosohydrozylamine, 
6-cyano-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Passerini), i, 1290. 

o-Camphanyl ethyl and methyl ketones, 
and their derivatives (Rupe and 
Kopp), i, 275. 

Camphene, preparation of (Komatsu and 
Fujio), i, 564, 

rotatory dispersion of (Pariselle), 

ii, 742. 
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Camphene, 5«c.-«-aTnzno- and -a-nitro- j 
(Nambtkin and Zabrodin), i, 417. 
woCampliemloiie, structure of (Kambt- 
bin), i, 1079. 

Campholenic acid, a- and a'-bromo-, and 
a-bydroxy-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Bdrgess), i, 45. 

Campholic acid, esters of (Rtjpb and 
Vonabsoh), i, 499. 

Campholic acid, cyano-, methyl ester, 
hetones from (Haller and Legag- 
nedr), i, 683. 

Campholytic acid, structure of (Chandr a- 
RENA, Ingold, and Thorpe), i, 
1275. 

a-Camphomethylamine, and its deriv- 
atives (Rdpe and Hodel), i, 275. 
a-Camphomethylaminomethylene- 
camphor (Rupb and Hodel), i, 275. 
Camphor, preparation of (Briner, 
Egger, and Paillard), i, 274. 
rotatory power of (Lowry and 
CtiTTER), ii, 356. 

latent heat of fusion of (Efremov), 
ii, 1140. 

surface tension of aqueous solutions of 
(Edwards), ii, 387. 
equilibria of, with nitrophenols 
(Efremov), ii, 1160. 
conversion of, intofenchone (Euzicka), 

i, 274. 

action of magnesium j?-anisyl and 
^-tolyl bromides on (Leddo), i, 
821. 

pharmacology of (Lipschitz and 
OSPBRROTH), i, 1006. 
constitution of substances having 
similar physiological properties to 
(Wedekind), i, 684. 
cyanohydrin (Passbrini), i, 1290, 
4-jt?-tolylsemicarbazone (Wheeler and 
Bost), i, 318. 

rotation of derivatives of (Haller and 
Lucas), ii, 742. 

rotation of sulphonic derivatives of 
(Richards and Lowry), ii, 934. 
determination of, in plants (Qori), 

ii, 1009. 

Camphor, a^cyano-, catalytic reduction 
of (Rupb and Hodel), i, 275. 
halogen derivatives of (Burgess), i, 
45; (Burgess and Lowry), i, 
415, 

rotation of (Cutter, Bdrgess, and 
Lowry), ii, 743. 

hydroxy-, of Manasse, constitution of 
(Forster and Shukla), i, 1161. 
a- and jS-hydroxy-, constitution of 
(Kabrer and Takashima), i, 940. 
Camphor oils (Ono), 1 , 941, 1437. 
Camphor seeds, fatty acids from fat of 
(Komatsu and Yamada), i, 881. 


Camphor series (Komatsu and Fujio), 

i, 564; (Komatsu and Korata), i, 
943, 1290. 

Camphor-TT-chlorosulphoxide, a-bromo- 
( Burgess and Lowry), i, 416. 

Camphoric acid, vanadicamphor^l salt 
(Scagliarini and Airoldi), i, 920. 
dimethylaminoethylimide of, and its 
hydrochloride (Parbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), i, 
1437. 

a-mononitrile, ketones from (Haller 
and Legaoneur), i, 683. 
esters of, and their action with 
magnesium methyl iodide (Hal- 
ler and Legagneur), i, 924. 

Camphor-wc.-ifir^.-nitriIic acid, and its 
derivatives, and chloro- (Bredt and 
Ivanov), i, 254 ; (Bredt), i, 265. 

Camphorquinone, rotatory dispersion of 
(Lowry and B-iohards), ii, 265 ; 
(Lowry and Cutter), ii, 366. 

Camphorquinone, j3-bromo- (Burgess 
and Lowry), i, 416. 

Camphor-a-sulphonamide, oj8-rfibromo- 
(Burgess and Lowry), i, 416. 

Camphor-a-sulphonio acid, jS-bromo-, 
and its salts and derivatives (Burgess 
and Lowry), i, 415. 

Camphorylacetic acid, esters of (Rupb 
and Vonabsoh), i, 600. 

Camphorylideneacetio acid (Bupe and 
Vonaksch), i, 500. 

j8-Camphorylpropiomc acid, and its de- 
rivatives (Rupe and Tsohopp), i, 
1079. 

Canadite (Molengraapf and Hall), 

ii, 64. 

GoMiHum strietUTTii oil from resin of 
(Moudgill) i, 823. 

Qammalia endformm (jack bean), 
globulins of (Sumner and Graham), 
i, 1027. 

CanavaUne, preparation of (Sumner and 
Graham), i, 1027. 

Cancer, biochemistry of (Bibeioh and 
Rosenbohm), i, 828. 
constituents of blood and serum in 
(Theis and Benedict), i, 724. 
calcium in plasma in (Ropfo and 
Correa), 1, 999. 

Gannizzarite (Zambonini, de Fiore, 
and Carobbi), ii, 709. 

Cannizzaro^s reaction, mixed (Endoh), 
i, 1428. 

Caoutchouc, constitution of (Olivier), 
i, 566. 

stretching of, and its Rontgen ray 
spectrum (Katz), ii, 667. 

^d methylcaoutchouo, molecular 
refraction of (Maoallum and 
Whitby), ii, 478. 
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Caoutoliouc, Joule effect in (Hoes ; 
Xatz), ii, 969. 

Capillarity, phenomena of (Dobri&ay), 
ii, 961. 

evaporation and efflorescence 
(SoHULTZE), ii, 287. 
and vvetting (Sohultze), ii, 856. 
Capillary layer, formation of (Baeser), 
ii, 789. 

Carbamic acid, salts, equilibria of, 
with carbonates (Facrholt), ii, 
396. 

esters of (Oespeb, Broker, and 
Cook), i, 1408. 

Carbamic acids, iodo- esters of (Ceinoik 
Fabrik Chbmisch-pharmazbuti- 
scher Produktb), i, 18. 

Carbamic acids, o^ithio>, salts of 
{Whitby and Matheson), i, 
644. 

Carbamide {wrea), formation of, from 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate 
(Fighter and Kern), i, 796. 
synthesis of (Bailey), i, 121. 
solubility of, in water (Pinck and 
Kelly), ii, 965. 

equilibrium of methyl alcohol with 
(Walton and Wilson), ii, 505. 
determination; of, with hj^bromite 
(Pohobecka-Lelesz), li, 76. 

See also Ui*ea. 

Carbamides, mechanism of reactions of 
(Dayis), i, 375. 

p-4-Garbainido-3-aeetoxy-n-propyl- 
aminophenylarsinic acid (Les 
l&rABLISSEMENTS POULBNC FRIiKES), 

i, 601. 

l-Garbamido-8:5<dimethyI'4>iS-phen7h 
ethylpyrasole (v. Auwbbs and 
Holler), i, 404. 

Caxbazoles, hydrogenated (v. Braun 
and SchOrnis), i, 1449. 

Carbazones, See 6:5-Dipheuyldihydro- 
acridones. 

^-Oaxbethoxyaminoacetamidobutyric 
acid, and its derivatives (Leuchs and 
Sander), i, 1249. 

^Oarbethozyazninobenzoie acid, and its 
derivatives (King and Mubch), i, 
320. 

3-Carbethozyamxno-4-carbethozyhydr- 
ozyphenylarsihic acid (Haaulton 
and Sly), i, 600. 

3-Carbethoxyamino* 3-etboxy-3*;?-meth- 
ozypheaylbenzopyranyl methyl ether 
(Bidgway and Kobinson), i, 55. 
S-Carbethozyamino- 8-ethozy-3-p-metIi- 
ozyphenylbenzppyrylium chloride 
(Bidgway and Bobinson), i, 55. 
tf'Carbethozyamino-p-methozyaceto- 
phenone (RldgwaY and Bobinson), 
i, 65. 


3-Carbcthozyamijio-8-methozy- 

2- phenylbenzopyranyl ethyl and 
methyl ethers (Bidgway and Robin- 
son), i, 54. 

3-Carbethoxyamino-4-methylpheiiyl- 
arsinic acid (Hamilton and Sly), 
i, 600. 

Carbetbozyaminophenylarsinic acids 
(Hamilton and Sly), i, 600 
j3-Caxbethozy-7-benzeneazo-A^-pent- 
enoic acid, ethyl ester (Haobbth and 
Traill), i, 782. 

3-CarbetlLozy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
5-a«»-dibromoethyl-«*carboxylic acid 
(Kustbb, Brudi, and KoppENHSrEB), 
i, 972. 

3-Carbethozy-2:5-dhaethylp^ole- 

4- glyozylic acid, ethyl ester (Kallb 
&Co.), i, 297. 

3-Carbethozy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 

5- aei>-iuodoethyl-b>tf-dicarbozylicaGid, 
ethyl ester (Kustbr, Brudi, and 
Koppbnhofer), i, 972. 

3-Carbethozy-2;4-dimethylpyrrole- 

6- vinyl-<i>- carboxylic acid, and its 
silver salt and esters (Kustbr, 
Brudi, and Koppenhofer), i, 972. 

3- Carbetboxy -2 :4-dimethylp3rnrole- 

6-vmyl-ace-dicarboxyUc acid, and its 
silver salt and esters (KiiSTER, Brudi, 
and Koppeneofbr), i, 972. 

Carbethoxydimethylpyrryldi-tS-acetyl- 
2:4-dimethylpyrryl)-methaneB 
(Fischer and Heysb), i, 77. 
Carbethczydimethylpyrryldi-O-oarbeth- 
oxy-2:4-dim8tbylpyrryl)-methanes 
(Fischer and Heyse), i, 77. 
Oarbethozyglycerol carbonate (All- 
press and Maw), i, 4. 
Carbethoxyhydroxamic acid, j)-chloro- 
and nitro-benzoyl esters (Oesper and 
Cook), i, 528. 

5’Carbethoxy-4-methyl-2-ethylpyrrole- 
8-acrylic acid (Fischer and Klarbr), 
i, 678. 

5-Carbethoxy-4-metliyl-2-ethylpyrrole- 
S-aldehyde, and its derivatives 
{Fischer and Klarer), i, 578. 
5-Carbethoxy4-metliyl-2-ethylpyrrol6- 

3- tt-cyanoacrylic acid (Fischer and 
Klarer), i, 678. 

5-Carbethoxy-4-metliyl-2-ethylpyrrole- 
3-propionic acid * (Fischer and 
Klarer), i, 578. 

d-Carbethoxynonanilide (G. M. and B. 
Robinson), i, 354. 

4- Carbethoxyphe2iylpyruvic acid, 

2-mtro-, ettiyl ester (Kermack), i, 67. 

8' 8-Oarbetiicxypheny Isemicar bazide 
(Wilson and Crawford) i, 318. 
3-a)-Carbethoxyvinyl-2-methyHndole, 
ttj-cyano- (Seka), i, 67. 
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Carbides, preparation and properties of 
(Friederioh and Sittig), ii, 705, 
effect of high temperatures on (Ruff), 
ii, 579. 

Csrbimidss (Slotta and Lorenz), i, 
1047. 

Carbimides, tbio-. See Thiocarbimides. 

Carbobntoxyaminocarbobutoxybydroxy- 
pbenylarsinic acids (Hamilton and 
Sly), i, 600, 

Carbobntoxyaminopbenylarsinio acids 

(Hamilton and Sly), i, 600. 

Carbo-^-butoxybydroxamio acid, m- and 
i?-nitrobettzoyl esters (Oesper and 
Cook), i, 623. 

Carbo-o- and -;p-cliloropbenylbydroxamic 
acids (Oesper and Broker), i, 1408. 

Carbocyanines, reduction of (Hamer), 
i, 305. 

Carbodimetbyldi-imide, and its salts 

(Lecher), i, 1391. 

Carbohydrates, formation of, from pro- 
teins and fats in plants (Tbrroine, 
Trautmann, and Bonnet), i, 765. 
synthesis and degradation of, in the 
organism (Gioon), i, 463 ; (Gigon 
and Brauoh), i, 611. 
enzymic degradation and synthesis of 
(v. Euler, Myrbaok, and Karls- 
son), i, 744 ; (v. Euler, Myrbaok, 
and Nilsson), i, 866. 
photosynthesis of (Galwialo), i, 870. 
relative sweetness of (Biester, Wood, 
and Wahlin), i, 1498 } (Willa- 
MAN, Wahlin, and Biester), i, 
1499. 

fermentation of, by Bacillus Tmceram 
(Moskovits), i, 1511. 
utilisation of, by cells (Maige; 

Raymond), i, 1498. 
induced oxidation of (Palit and 
Bear), i, 1041. 

action of ammonia on (Shmook), i, 

577. 

reaction between tannin and (Stocks 
and Greenwood), i, 1165. 
alkali compounds of (Schmid and 
Becker), i, 1386. 
in muscle (Furusawa), i, 849. 
synthesis of (Meyerhof, Lohm ANN, 
and Meier), i, 727. 

Carboligase ( N euberg and Simon), i,7S7. 

^-Carbomethoxyaxninobutyric acid, and 
itn diamide (Leuchs and Sander), i, 
-1248. . 

^-Carbomethoxyaminobutyryl-iV- 
phenylami^oacetic acid, and its 
ammonium salt and ethyl ester 
(Leuohb and Sander), i, 1248. 

3-Carbometbcxyamino-4-oarbQmethoxy- 
hydroxyphenylarsinic acid (Hamil- 
ton and Sly), i, 600. 


S-Carbomethoxyamino-d^methylphenyl- 
arsinic acid (Hamilton and Sly), 
i, 600. 

Carhomethoxyaminophenylarsinic acids 
(Hamilton and ^ly), i, 600. 

B-Carbomethoxybutsrrylaminoacetic 
acidj and its esters and amides 
(Leuchs and Sander), i, 1248. 

Garbomethoxyglycerol carbonate (All- 
press and Maw), i, 4. 

Carbomethoxypropionanilide (G. M. 
and R. Robinson), i, 355. 

Carbon, atomic weight of (Dean), ii, 
256. 

structure and valency of (Wahl), ii, 
937. 

spectrum of (Lang and Smith), ii, 
829. 

series spectra of (Bowen and Milli- 
kan), ii, 1013. 

effect of an electric field on the spark 
spectrum of (Nakamura and Fu- 
jioka), ii, 910. 

spectra associated with (Johnson), ii, 
723, 1024 ; (Birge), ii, 829, 836, 
927. 

melting point of (Alterthum, 
Fehse, and Pirani), ii, 769. 
vapour pressure of, in the arc (Rohn 
and Guckel), ii, 100. 
diffusion of, through tungsten (An- 
drews and Bushman), ii, 500. 
significance of elect rona in the crystal- 
lisation of (Beokenkamp), ii, 868. 
amorphous (Ruff, Schmidt, and 
Olbrioh), ii, 1125, 
combustion of (Smith and Ebaugh), 
ii, 888 ;(Biltz), ii, 987 ; (Smith), ii, 
1085. 

atoms, tetrahedral, stereochemistry of 
(Kuhn and Ebel), i, 780 ; (Kuhn 
and Zumstbin), i, 1249. 
graphitic conduction in conjugated 
chains of (Lowry), ii, 299. 
chains, alternating effect in (Ingold), 
i, 646 ; (C. and E. H. Ingold), 
i, 657 ; (Holmes and Ingold), i, 
1142. 

excretion of, in urine (Sohimizu), i, 
185. 

See also Graphite. 

Carbon alloys with iron, etjnilibria of 
(Dawes), ii, 401. 

with iron and nickel (Ease), ii, 973. 
with h-on and silicon (Beokee), ii, 
973, 

with iron and titanium (Tamaru), ii, 
787. 

Carbon tetrachloride, corrosion of metals 
by (Rhodes and Carty), ii, 1084. 
action of benzoyl peroxide on (B5 e* 
SEKEN and Geussbn), i, 30. 
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Carbon ^eirctciiloride, condensation of 
phenol and (Gomberg and Snow), 
h * 

sziSoxide, compounds of phenylene- 
diamines with (van Alphen), 

i, 81. 

compounds of phenylhydrazine with 
(van Alphbn), i, 83. 
monoxide^ formation of, by electrolysis 
(Gbemann), ii, 568. 
from decomposition of acid 
chlorides (Mailhe), i, 1232. 
spectrum of, at low pressures 
(Balbet), ii, 180, 469. 
flame spectra of, and of its mixtures 
with hydrogen (Weston), ii, 928. 
action of the electric discharge on 
(Ott), ii, 679. 

decomposition of, in the corona 
(Orespi and Lxtnt), ii, 1178. 
heat of oxidation of, by manganese 
dioxide (Frazer and Greidbr), 

ii, 1064. 

molecular heat of (Schreiner), ii, 97. 
specific heat of (Partington and 
Carroll), ii, 373. 
absorption of, in gas analysis 
(Ambler j Sutton and Ambler), 
ii, 436. 

combustibility of (Armstrong), 

i, 1009. 

explosion of mixtures of air and 
(Bone, Nbwitt, and Townend), 

ii, 800, 

ignition of mixtures of air and 
(Crowe and Newby), ii, 875, 
influence of ehloroethylenes on in- 
flammability of mixtures of air 
and (Jorissen and van dbr 
Talk), ii, 874. 

explosion of ammonia with oxygen 
and (Beeson and Partington), 
ii, 682. 

effect of water and of carbon dioxide 
on the catalytic oxidation of 
(Lamb and Vail), ii, 567. 
catalytic reduction of, to methane 
(Fischer, Tropsoh, and Dil- 
thbt), ii, 982, 

action of, on enolates (Scheiblbr 
and Schmidt), i, 917. 
compound of anrie chloride with 
(Manchot and Gall), ii, 11 83. 
compound of iridium chloride and 
(Manchot and Gall), ii, 232, 
oompounds of osminm chloride with 
(Manchot and K6 nig), ii, 232. 

, compound of rhodium chloride and 
s ; (Manchot and Konig), ii, 1193. 

; odm|o^d8 of mthehinin trihalides 
5 :Witi (Manchot and Konig), 
iiiim 


Carbon monoxide, poisoning of catalysts 
by (Pease and Stewart), ii, 
691. 

poisonous action of, on plants 
(Wehmer), i, 1029. 
poisoning. See Poisoning, 
in blood (Nioloux), i, 321. 
determination of (Lbbbau and 
Mabmasse), ii, 824. 
determination of, by absorption in 
haemoglobin (Nicloux), ii, 824. 
determination of, in blood (Tbr- 
vaert), i, 710. 

cfioxide, infe-red absorption spectrum 
of (Ellis), ii, 1115. ^ 
and water vapour, action of ultra- 
violet light on (Porter and 
Ramspbrger), ii, 673. 
scattermg of light in mixtures of 
air and (Banerji), ii, 1118. 
magnetic susceptibility of (Glaser), 
ii, 82, 642. 

ions in (Erikson), ii, 6. 
equilibrium of, with carbon mon- 
oxide and oxygen in the corona 
discharge (Wendt and Farns- 
worth), ii, 1158. 

heat of sublimation of (Andrews), 
ii, 758. 

Joule effect for (Keyes and Sears), 
ii, 275. 

entropy of (BackstrOm), ii, 1140. 
solid, structure of (db Smedt and 
Kbesom), ii, 484 ; (Mark), 
ii, 1130. 

absorption and equilibrium of, in 
alkaline solutions (Williamson 
and Mathews), ii, 105. 
absorption of, by alkalis (Ledig), 
ii, 106. 

by salt solutions (Ipatiev and 
Andrjusohtsohbnko), ii, 966, 
by glass (Bangham and Burt), 
ii, 284. 

by glass wool (Bangham and 
Sever), ii, 507. 

constant mixtures of air and 
(Johnston and Walker), ii, 861. 
equilibria of, with carbonic acid 
and carbonates in aqueous solu- 
tion (Faurholt), ii, 295. 
equilibrium of hydrogen and, with 
carbon monoxide and water 
vapour (Partington and Shil- 
ling), ii, 895. 

equilibrium of water and (Tamm ANN 
and Krigb), ii,^ 869. 
explosion potential in, at high 
pressures (Guye, Mercibr, and 
WEiGLfi), ii, 490. 

interaction of hydrogen and, in the 
electric discharge (Lunt), ii, 679. 
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Carbon c^ioxide, action of hydrogen with, 
on platinum (Peiohabd and 
Hikshelwood), ii, 564. 
action of hydrogen with, on the 
surface of tungsten (Hdtshel- 
wooD and Peiohakd), ii, 983. 
effect of, on germination of seeds 
(Schmidt), i, 758. 
in alveolar air and arterial blood 
(Bock and Field), i, 93. 
equilibrium of haemoglobin and 
(Adair), i, 850, 

equilibrium of, in the body 
(Murray and Hastings), i, 1342. 
production of, by muscle cells 
(Lipschitz and Meter), i, 603. 
production of, by nerve (Parker), 

i, 849. 

determination of (Lebeatt and 
Marmasse), ii, 824. 
apparatus for determination of 
(Reed), ii, 714 ; (Planteeol), 

ii, 902 ; (Wittig), ii, 1094. 
determination of, in small quanti- 
ties (Nishi), ii, 1001. 

dissolved, determination of (Le- 
gendre), ii, 714. 

determination of, in alveolar air 
(Knipping), i, 176. 
determination of, in blood (Holl 6 
and Weiss), i, 95. 
determination of, in capillary blood 
(VERziR and yisiRHELYi), 

i, 178. 

Carbonate ions, infra-red frequencies 
of (Kornfeld), ii, 12 ; (Chapman 
and Litdlam), ii, 1025. 

Carbonates, infra-red absorption 
spectra of (Taylor), ii, 1115. 
equilibria of carbamates with 
(Fatjrholt), ii, 396. 
acid, |ietermination of, in blood 
(Holl6 and Weiss), i, 709. 

Carbon <fwulplude, refractive index of, 
in the ultra-violet (Bruhat and 
Padthenier), ii, 478. 
extinction coefficients and refractive 
indices of (Brxthat and Pad- 
thenibr), ii, 837. 

vapour pressure and specific heat of 
mixtures of methyl alcohol and 
(Druoker and Weissbach), 
11, 953. 

ignition of the vapour of (Dixon), 

ii, 683. 

action of, on benzidine (Rossi and 
Cecchetti), i, 701. 
reaction of benzyJideneaniline with 
( Bigelow), i, 242. 
additive compound of: triethyl- 
phosphine and (Wibadt), i, 
627. 


Carbon determination :~ 
determination of, in organic com- 
pounds (Heslinga), ii, 65 ; (White 
and Holben), ii, 240; (Desgrez 
and VivARio ; Simon), ii, 436 ; 
(Wilde and Lochte), ii, 600 ; 
(Lindner), ii, 901. 
determination of, in tungsten (King), 
ii, 435. 

Carbon anodes. See Anodes. 

Carbonates. See under Carbon. 

Carbonisation, effect of catalysts on 
(Lessing and Banks), i, 9. 

Carbo-m-nitrophenoxyhydroxamic acid, 
and its benzoyl ester (Oesper and 
Broker), i, 1408. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene)^ formation 
and thermal decomposition of 
(Bodenstbin and Plant), ii, 
136. 

specific conductivity of (Germann), 
ii, 568. 

thermal decomposition of (Stock 
and Wustrow), ii, 987. 
dielectric constant of (Sohlttndt 
and Germann), ii, 356. 
photochemical reaction of hydrogen 
with (Brbdig and y, Gold- 
berger), ii, 142. 

vapour pressure of solutions of alu- 
minium chloride in (Germann 
and McIntyre), ii, 196. 
compounds of chloroalnminates with 
(Germann and Timpany), ii, 
1086. 

compounds, metallic compounds of 
the enolic forms of (Soheibler and 
Schmidt), i, 917 ; (Soheibler, 
Marbenkel, and Bassanoef), i, 
918. 

Carbonyl-4:4-{fzazttiiiodiph6nylmethane 
(Butler and Adams), i, 1458. 

Oarbophenoxyhydroxamic acid, and its 
silver salt and derivatives (Oesper 
and Broker), i, 1408. 

Carbopropoxyaminoearbcpropoxyhydr- 
oxyphenyiarsinie acids (Hamilton 
and Sly), i, 600. 

Carbopropcxyammomethylphenylarsinic 
acids (Hamilton and Sly), i, 
600. 

Carbopropoxyaminophenylarsinic acids 
(Hamilton and Sly), i, 600* 

Carbo-Ti-propoxyhydroxamic acid, 
chloro- and nitro-benzoyl esters 
(Oesper and Cook), i, 623. 

Carbotolylpxyhydroxamio acids, and 
their silver salts and derivatives 
(Oesper and Broker), i, 1408. 

jS-Carboxyanilinobenzylmalomc acids, 
ethyl esters (Wayne and Cohen), 
1,561. 
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dZZ-2'-Garboxybenzeiie-4-azodiplieiiyl-i57- 
i^iamino-?i-biLtanes, stereoisomeric, 
and their salts (Morgait and 
Skinner), i, 1192. 

Carboxybntoxyaminoxiietbylpbeiiyl 
arsinic acids (Hamilton and Sly), 
i, 600. 

CarboxycampboranUic acids (M, and 
R, Singh), i, 1276. 

5’CarboKy-2^^-cbloropbenyl'2:I:3-tri- 
azole-4-benzoic acid (Chabrier), 
i, 76 ; (Charrier, Crippa, Toia, 
and Bianohessi), i, 591. 

o*Carboxycinnamic acid (Chemische 
Fabriken vorm. Wbiler-ter 
Meer), i, 1419. 

2-Garboxy >4: 6-dimetliozypbeiiylacetc- 
nitrile (Haworth and Pink), i, 929. 

4 0arboxy-2:6-dimetbylmandelic acid 
(Perkin and Tapley), i, 42. 

4- Carboxy-2: 6-diinetliylphenylacetic 
acid, and its dimethyl ester (Perkin 
and Tapley), i, 42. 

G-Carboxydipbenylamiiie-iV^-aoetio acid, 
2''-amino-, and its acetyl derivative, 
and 2'-nitro-, ethyl esters (Linnell 
and Perkin), i, 68. 

n-CapbOKydipbenylmetbylarsine, and its 
oxide (Aeschlimann), i, 706. 

2-Garboxydicyc?o-[S, 1, 0]beptane-l- 
aoetic acid (Baker), i, 917. 

CIS- and tra?w-2-0arbaxycycMexyM- 
bntyric acids, and their derivatives 
(Huckbl and Goth), i, 259. 

n-Oarboxyhydrocinnaxnic acid (Straus 
and Eehard), i, 1139. 

Carboxyhydroxamic acid, derivatives of 
(Oesper and Cook), i, 623. 

5- Carboxy-3-bydroxy^>cdi*l!l'-piper- 
idinitiia bromide, lactone of (Man- 
NiOH and Sutter), i, 1038. 

a-Carboxy-a-hydroxyethylpbosphinic 
acid, and its salts (Bernton), i, 646. 

Carboxylase of yeast, action of, on 
pyruvic acid (Neuberg), i, 336. 

2‘Carboxy“6-inetboxypbenyltliiolacetic 
acid, 4-bromo- (Orifpith and Hope), 
i, 828. 

2-Garboxy-4;5-niethyleiLedioxyphenyl- 
acetonitrile (Haworth and Pink), 
i, 929. 

G-Carboxyxaethyl-6-etbylpheiiox- 
arsoninm bromide (Aeschlimann), 

* i, 706. 

4(0 ?)-Garboxy-6(4 t)-methylpbtbalonic 
aeid (Perkin and Tapley), i, 43. 

#4G^boxy^-methyl-2-qiiinolylpbenyl- 
^ad, and its ethyl and methyl 
and Aeams), i, 707. 

l?^^ffi^jia^tlialene-S-sxtlpbonic acid 
jPrASWT^iKByoRif. Meistbr, jLuoius, 
& BRtlNiNG), i, 1426. 


4- Carboxyphenoxyacetic acid, 2-wowo- 
and 2:6-d^mitr0 ' (Christiansen), 
i, 817. 

5- Carboxy-2-phenyl-2; 1 ; 8-oxy triazole-4- 
benzoic acid (Charrier, Crippa, 
Toia, and Bianchbssi), i, 691. 

7-(o-Carhoxyphenyl)propylnitrolic acid 
(Straus and Ekharo), i, 1139. 

6- Carboxy-2-plienyl-2:l:3-triazole-4- 
benzoic acid (Charrier), i, 76. 

_p,4- Carboxy -2-quinolylplienylarsinic 
acid, and its derivatives (Ogden and 
Adams), i, 706. 

5-Carboxy-2*2?-tolyi-2:l:3-triazole-4- 
benzoic acid (Charrier, Crippa 
Toia, and Bianchbssi), i, 591. 
d-Oarbozy-1 :2 ;3' triazQle<4-o^benzoic 
acid, and its hydrate and barium salt 
(Charrier and Gallotti), i, 589. 
Carbylamines (Passerini), i, 1298. 
Carcinoma, metabolism of cells in (Wa.'Sl- 
burg), i, 1206. 

^-A®-Carene, catalytic oxidation of 
(Rao), i, 565, 687. 

Camaubic acid, gossypyl ester (Farqher 
and Higginbotham), i, 880. 
Camosine, decomposition of, by bacteria 
(Hefter), i, 1362. 

in muscle in relation to excretion of 
iminazole (Hunter), i, 469. 
Camotite, ionium-thorium ratio in 
(Rammer and Silverman), ii, 
1186. 

determination of uranium in (Brin- 
ton and Ellestad), ii, 72. 

Carotin, preparation and properties of 
(Schertz), i, 1024. 

CaryqphyUacecSf calcium oxalate crystals 
in (Bohn), i, 1124. 

iS-Caryophyllene, formic ester (Robert- 
son, Rerr, and Henderson), i, 
1298. 

Casein [paracasein) (Rondo), ii, 518. 
surface tension of (Johlin), ii, 867. 
conductivity of solutions of (Fis- 
ohenich and P6 lXnyi), ii, 662. 
solubility of, in hydrochloric acid 
(LiNDERSTROM-LANGand Kodama), 
ii, 1056. 

homogeneity of (Linderstrom-L ang) , 
ii, 1056. 

acid hydrolysis of (Dunn), i, 1477. 
compounds of alkalis with (Green- 
berg and Schmidt), ii, 129. 
constitution of the amino-acid from 
(Abderhalden and Siokel), i, 846. 
compounds of chloral hydrate with 
(LiEBEN),.i 91. 

precipitation of, from milk (Lindet), 
i, 846. 

peptic and tryptic digestion of (Rona 
and Kleinmann), i, 473. 
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Casern, bromo- (Vaitdevelde), i, U77. 

Caseinog’en, coagulation of, in presence 
of calcium salts (Likdet), i, 846 ; 
(Porcher), i, 846, 847. 
absorption of iodine by (Lieben and 
LiszLo), i, 1476. 

amino-acid from (Abdeehalden and 
Sickel), i, 846. 

calcium phosphate complexes of, and 
their coagulation by rennin (PoE- 
chee), i, 846, 847. 

fatty compound from (Kon and Funk), 
U 230. 

Catalase, action of (Wieland and 
Haussmann), ii, 1171. 
function of (Dixon), i, 1010. 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
bjr (Northeop), i, 469. 
precipitation of, from liver extract 
(Maubbrt, Jaloustee, Lemay, 
and Andreoly), i, 614. 
liver, eifeet of radium on (Mau- 
BERT, Jaloustee, and Lemay), i, 
737. 

liver and blood (Rona, Fiegel, and 
Nakahaea), i, 1505. 

Catalysis (Haea), i, 536; (Komatsu 
and Kurata), i, 687, 942 ; (Ko- 
matsu and Tanaka), i, 905 ; 
(Komatsu and Masumoto), ii, 
1071. 

theories of„ (Taylor), ii, 562 ; (Vw 
Eulee, Olander, and Rudbero), 
ii, 876 ; (Ambard), ii, 1170. 
electrical nature of (Pisaebheyski), 
ii, 210. 

effect of diluents on (Constable), 
ii, 983. 

promoter action in (Robertson), ii, 
690 ; (Boswell and Baylet), ii, 
805. 

of gases with metals of the platinum 
group (Dupaeo, Wenger, and 
Urfer), ii, 1177. 

of lactone formation by acids (Taylor 
and Close), ii, 1070. 
by finely-divided metals (Foresti), 
ii, 692. 

at solid surfaces (Armstrong and 
Hilditch), ii, 562, 663. 
lecture experiments to illustrate 
^Kolthoff), ii, 819. 
contact (Swientoslawski), ii, 562 ; 

(Remy and Schaeffer), ii, 568, 
heterogeneous (Richardson, Knuth, 
and Milligan), i,229 ; (Garner), 
ii, 140. 

and adsorption (Alekseevski), ii, 
858. 

negative (Underwood), ii, 308. 
of oxidation reactions (Dhar), ii, 
690. 


Catalysts, physical state of (Smith ; 
Gauger), ii, 1072. 

reciprocal excitation and inactivation 
of (Quartaroli), ii, 806. 
location of the catalytic property in 
(Mourbu, Dufraissb, and Lotte), 
ii, 561. 

effect of, on carbonisation (Lessing 
and Banks), i, 9. 

for synthesis of indoles (KoRCZY]jfSKi 
and Kierzbk), i, 1097. 
effect of, on chlorination of toluene 
(0. and 0. A. Silberrad, and 
Parke),!, 1137. 

poisoniug of (Pease and Stewart), 
ii, 691 ; (Constable), ii, 881. 
contact, activity of (Remy and 
Gonningen), ii, 1176. 
metallic, for reduction of carbon 
monoxide (Fischer, Tropsch, and 
Dilthby), ii, 982. 

oxidising, poisoning of (Moureu and 
Dufraisse), ii, 413. 
synthetic (Cusmano), ii, 690. 

Catalytic action (Kara and Komatsu), 

i, 893. 

electromagnetic nature of (Ditman), 

ii, 51. 

, decomposition, mechanism of (Con- 
stable), ii, 804. 

dehydrogenation (Lazier and Adkins), 
i, 878. 

hydrogenation (Zblinski), i, 237. 
with noble metals (Zelinski and 
Turov a-Pollak), i, 1062. 
with nickel and hydrogen (Feld- 
mann), j, 1263. 

with palladium and platinum oxides 
(Kern, Shriner, and Adams), 
i, 625. 

with platinum (Bodenstein), ii, 
216 ; (Waldschmidt-Leitz and 
Seitz), ii, 411. 

with platinum black ( Waser), i, 584. 
with platinum oxide (Pierce and 
Adams) i, 824; (Heckbl and 
Adams), i, 909 ; (CarOthers and 
Adams),^ ii, 693. 

of inorganic compounds (Gall and 
Manohot), ii, 412. 
of unsaturated compounds (Lebedev, 
Kobliansky, and Yakubchik), 
i, 350. 

Cataphoresis and adsorption (Froma- 
GEOT), ii, 128. 

in colloids (Scott and Svedberg ; 
Gerasimov)* ii, 204^ 
influence of valency on (Freund- 
LXOH and Zby), ii, 115. 

Catechin, andits derivatives (Freudbn- 
BBRG, Fikentscher, and Harder), 
i, 419, 
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Catechin, constitution of (Nieeenstbin), 
i, 279; (Dean and Nibeenstein), 
i, 280 ; (Feettdbnbeeg, Fikent- 
SCHEE, and Wennee), i, 692. 

Cathodes, arsenic, hydrogen overvoltage 
at (Oeube), ii, 48. 

gas, electrolysis with (Gunthbe- 
Sohtjlze), ii, 549. 

lead, overvoltage of (Glasstone), ii, 
43, 801. 

mercury, overvoltage of (Gladstone), 
ii, 133, 

mercury dropping, electrolysis with 
(Heyeovsky), ii, 48, 133, 673, 675 ; 
(Heyeovsky and Shikata), ii, 
674 ; (Heeasymenko ; Bayeele), 
ii, 675 ; (Beezina ; Emelianova ; 
Sanigae), ii, 676 ; (Smez ; Podeoit- 
^k), ii, 677; (Gosman), ii, 678, 

Cathode rays. See under Kays. 

Cats, calcium in (Hetjbnee), i, 613. 

Cell or Cells, electrochemical, electro- 
motive force of (Btjtleb), ii, 42. 
electrochemical, with liquid junctions, 
electromotive force of (Miohaelis 
and FtrjiTA), ii, 131. 
with zmc-rcarbon electrodes (Nybeeg), 

2inc-^3i'phu^c acid-carbon, effect of 
superposed alternating current on 
(iiLMAHD and Puei), ii, 303. 
concentration, in methyl alcohol 
{Geant), ii, 301, 

Westoh standard, reproducibility and 
constancy of ( Vosbtjegh), ii, 672. 
decrease in electromotive force of 
(Fosbitegh), ii, 1066. 
substitutes for (Yosbuegh), ii, 
1164. 

Cell or Cells, photoelectric, with fluor- 
escent liquids (Geumbach), ii, 
549, 

silver iodide (Gaeeison), ii, 212; 
(Feice), ii, 680. 

Cell or Cells, physiological, hydrogen- 
ion concentration of nuclei of 
(Beiss), i, 199. 

hydrogen-ion concentration and the 
oxidation-reduction potential of the 
interior of ( J , and D . M. N ebdham), 
i, 1012. 

permeability of (Beooes), i, 1004; 
(Ohodat), ii, 521. 

differences between the sap of, and the 
' external medium (Osteehout), i, 
7210 ./ 

-^le^^tion of (v. Szej^t-Gvoegyi), i, 
respiraluon an ( Meybbeob), 

carbohydrates by 
(fctGE ; Kaemokb), i, 1493. 


Cell or Cells, physiological, bioelectric, 
theory of (H6beb), ii, 131, 
living, electrical cWges in (Heil- 
BETJNiT), i, 1492. 

argon in (Pictet, Soheeeee, and 
Helfee), i, 1202. 

Cellobiose anhydride, and its acetyl 
derivatives (Bbbgmaiw and Knehe), 
i, 1384. 

Celluloid, molecular dimensions of (Bae- 
TON- and Hunt), ii, 21. 

Cellulose (Hess), i, 118 ; (Hess and 
Weltzibn), i, 617; (Hess, Welt- 
ziEN, and Singee), i, 641 ; (Hess, 
Schultze, and Mbssmee), i, 1245 ; 
(Hess, Messmee, and Ljubitsoh), 

i, 1246. 

constitution of (Peingsheim, Knoll, 
and Kaston), i, 1386. 
structure of fibres of (Heezog), i, 
1045. 

structure and Kontgen spectra of, and 
of its hydrated and alkali forms 
(Herzog), i, 639 ; (Katz), i, 689, 
640 ; (Katz and Mark), i, 640. 
kinetics of the formation of (Aeehe- 
Nius), ii, 660. 

Kontgen spectra of lichenin, tunicin, 
and (Heezog and Gonell), i, 371. 
action of heat on (Bain and Kay), i, 
689. 

depolymerisation of (Heusee), i, 
1887. 

adsorption by (Liepatov), ii, 385. 
adsorption and swelling of (Schwalbe 
and Tesohbr), i, 889. 
effect of swelling on the Kontgen ray 
spectrum of (Katz and Mark), h, 
660. 

adsorption of alkalis by (Liepatov), 

ii, 957. 

adsorption of sodium hydroxide by 
(Vieweg), i, 12, 119 ; (Heusee), i, 
119 ; (D’Ans and Jagee), i, 1387. 
dispersion of, in salt solutions (v. 

Wbimaen), ii, 615, 782. 
effect of catalysts on carbonisation of 
(Lessing and Banks), i, 9. 
action of formic acid on (Heusee and 
Schott), i, 370. 
mercerisation of (Hess), ii, 782, 
composition of ammoniacal copper 
oxide solutions of (Baue ; Hess 
aud Messmee), ii, 662. 
and its derivatives, plasticity of 
(Sheppaeu and Oaevbe), ii, 1058, 
plasticity of ammoniacal copper oxide 
solutions of (Carver and Folts), 
i, 662. 

saceharidcation of (Kaeeee), i, 118. 
enzymic decomposition of (Kaeeee 
and Illing), i, 741, 1029. 
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Cellulose, degradation of, by fungi 
(Wbhmer), i, 621. 

relation between age of, and the 
properties of the nitrate from it 
(Mbxjniee and Brbgtjet), i, 119. 
^-gluoosan from (Tenn), i, 887. 
alkali (Heuber and Niethammee; ‘ 
Hbijsee and Bartitnee), i, 620. 
cotton, viscosity of (Small), ii, 499. 
action of heat on (Eeeoht and 
Mtjller), i, 370. 

action of strong alkalis on (Deh- 
ITEBT and KdNio), i, 369 ; 
(Keecst and Platt), i, 370. 
copper number of (Olibbens and 
Gbake), ii, 906. 

jute (Lehi^b and Schepmann), i, 618. 
wood (Ozawa), i, 284. 
action of dilute acids on (Sibber), 
i, 519. 

determination of the copper value of 
(Benbsoh), ii, 74. 

Cellulose esters, stability of (Caille), i, 
371. 

preparation of plastic material from 
(Faebwebke vorm Meistbr, 
Lxroixis, & Bbuning), i, 644. 
acetonitrates (Atsuki), i, 642. 
nitrate, adsorption of gases by 
(Costa), ii, 966, 

behaviour of, in ethyl alcohol 
(Atsttki), i, 1044. 
nitrates (Atsuki), i, 120. 
a-Cellulose, determination of (Schwal- 
be), ii, 720, 1209. 

Celluloses, determination of the reducing 
power of (Hess, Wbltzibn, and 
Nakamura), ii, 246. 

Celtium. See Hafnium. 

Cemehtite, crystalline structure of, in 
pearlite (Bblaibw), ii, 768. 

Gephaeline, derivatives of (Keller and 
Bernhard), i, 1086. 

Cereals (Jodidi and Wanglee), i, 1224. 
iron, sulphur, and chlorine in the 
grains of (Greaves and Nelson), 
1, 767. ^ 

lactic acid bacteria from (Fred, 
Peterson, and STiiiEs), i, 1014. 
physiology of (Jodidi), i, 1027. 
determination of lipoid phosphorus in 
(Rask and Phelps), ii, 328. . 
Cerebroside, new (Klenk), i, 1346, 
Cerebrospinal fluid, precipitation of 
colloidal solutions by (Shaffer), 
i, 326. 

arsenic in, after injection of salvarsan 
{F0BDYCE,R0SEN,and MTERS),i,189, 
calcium in (Cameron and Moor- 
house), i, 867. 

distribution of carbon in (Polonovsk: 
and Galbeun), i, 864. 


Cerebrospinal fluid, cholesterol in 
(Dasch), i, 466. 
diastase in (Cohen), i, 721. 
pathological enzymes of (Draganescu 
and Lissievioi-Draganescu),!, 61 1. 
concentration of inorganic constitnents 
of, and blood -serum (Hamilton), 

i, 1352. 

sugar in, in relation to blood-sugar 
(Goodwin and Shelley), i, 853. 
uric acid content of ( Bernhard),!, 326. 
determination of proteins in (Wun- 
SCHENDORFP), i, 1346. 
determination of sugarin (CsAP6),i,721. 
determination of urea in (Eoig and 
Helmholtz), i, 853. 

Ceresin, fatty acids from (Marousson), 
i, 349. 

Cerium, preparation and properties of 
(Kremers and Beuker), ii, 581. 
fluorescent X-spectrum of (Skinner), 

ii, 5. 

and its alloys, adsorption of hydrogen 
by (SiEVERTS and Bobll), ii, 854. 
Cerium hydride (Weeks), ii, 1186- 
copper nitrate (Oarobbi), ii, 145, 
sulphate, isomorphism of zirconium 
sulphate and (Fernandes), ii, 748. 
Cerium determination; — 
determination of, eleotrometricalJy 
(Tomi6bk), ii, 716. 

determination of, voluraetrically 
(STtoA-BoEHM and Matula), ii, 
716. 

Cerotie acid, melting point of (Kiebel), 
i, 1035. 

Cervix, cow*s, mucous secretion of 
(Woodman and Hammond), i, 721. 
Cetacea (Fuse), 1, 1348, 1849; (Ta- 
kata), i, 1348, 1349; (Morimura ; 
Okazaki), i, 1348 ; (Susuki), i, 1848, 
1349, 1850 ; (Okohara ; Masumizu ; 
OiKAWA), i, 1349. 

Cetene, solubility of mixtures of liquid 
sulphur dioxide and (Seyer and 
Hugget), ii, 604, 

pyrogenic decomposition of (Gault 
and Altckidjian), i, 110. 
echinus maairrmSf liver oil from 
(ANDRi and Canal), i, 1378. 

Cetyl alcohol, preparation of (Youtz), 
i, 1126. 

Chalk, formation of flint in (Linok and 
Becker), ii, 820, 

Chalkones. See Phenyl styryl ketones. 
Charcoal, adsorption by ^Urbain ; 
Kroeiy), ii, 191 ; (Ruff and 
Hohlfbld), ii, 192; (Richard- 
son and Robertson ; Eolthoff), 
ii, 388 ; (Hbrbst), ii, 966. 
from viscous media(WEissBNBERGER 
and Waldmann), ii, 665. 
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Charcoal, adsorption and evolution of 
mixed gases by (Loeenz and Wibd- 
beauck), ii, 382. 

adsorption of hydrobenzoins by (Hee 
mans), ii, 31. 

adsorption of methylene-blue by 
(fijEOKLENBUEG), ii, 530. 
adsorption of poisons by (Dingemanse 
and Laqubue), i, 1600. 
adsorption and detoxication by various 
(Kap-Soo-Lbe), i, 101. 
negative adsorption and oxidation by 
(Oryng), ii, 656. 

Oxidation on the surfaces of (Rideal 
and 'Weight), ii, 806. 
oxidation of thiocarbamide by 
(Feetjndlich and Fischbe), ii, 807- 
animal, highly active (Fieth and 
Watson), ii, 310. 

‘*norit,*’ sorption and catalytic 
activity of (Fieth and Watson), 
ii, 880. 

powdered, adsorption by various 
(Konig), ii, 1054. 

sugar, adsorption of vapours of acetic 
acid and of toluene by (Bake and 
McBain), ii, 193. 

activated sugar, adsorption by 
(Millbe), ii, 666. 

wood, decomposition of acetic acid by 
(Ktjltaschbv and Ktjdrjasohsva), 
ii, 881. 

new wood, adsorption of poisons by 
(Laquehe and Slhyters), i, 736. 

Chaulmoogra oil (Hashimoto), i, 1234, 
fractionation of (WebnshabIi and 
Dean; Dean, Weenshall, and 
Fujimoto), i, 1414. 
physiological action of (Norb and 
Schweitzer), i, 734, 
metabolic studies “with (Read), i, 194, 

Chanlmoogric acid, B-hydroxybenzal- 
dehyde-2-mercuric ester (Wellcome 
Foundation, Lid., Henry, and 
Sharp), i, 1154. 

Cheese, Roq^uefort, odour of (Starkle), 
i, 205. 

t|/-Ghelerythrine, and its salts, and 
bromo- (Gabamee and Winterfeld), 
i, 285. 

Chelidonie acid, ethyl ester, semi- 
carbazone (Aendt, Scholz, and 
Nachtwey), i, 68. 

Oheiidonine, bromo-, acetyl derivatives 
(Gabamee and Wintereelb), i, 284. 

Cl^didoQium alkaloids (Gadamer), i, 

■ coB^nnds, properties of, and 

ii, 623. 

5 pIOERTON), ii, 

^ ii, 98. 


Chemical constitution and AT-absorp- 
tion spectra (Stelling), ii, 935, 
936. 

and rotatory power (Kenyon, 
Phillips, and Theley), i, 507 ; 
(Kenton and Snellgrove), i, 
771 ; (Hewitt and Kenyon), 
i, 914. 

of optically active compounds 
. (Rupe and Kopp), i, 274; 
(Rupe and Yonaesch), i, 499 ; 
(Rupe and Rinberknecht), 
i, 633. 

of sugars (Hudson and Kunz), 
i, 1043. 

and magnetic susceptibility of 
organic compounds (Pascal), ii, 
634. 

influence of, on thermal properties 
of binary mixtures (Pascal), ii, 
958. 

and the parachor (Sugbbn, Reed, 
and Wilkins), ii, 936 ; (Suqden 
and Whittaker), ii, 937. 
and colour (Kehrmann), i, 485; 
(John), i, 1336 ; (Moir), ii, 261, 
634, 1121. 

relation of pungency to (Nomura 
and Hotta), i, 1156. 
relation between camphor-like 
action and (Wedekind), i, 684. 
and resin-forming capacity (Her- 
zog), i, 386. 

and bacteiicidal action (Ishiwaea), 

i, 760. 

and physiological action (Gilman 
and Pickens), i, 383 ; (Dubin, 
OoEBiiT, and Freedman), i, 
1502. 

and trypanocidal action (King 
and Muroh), i, 319, 
reactions, production of (Brutzkus), 

ii, 215. 

mechanism of (Dear), ii, 214 ; 
(JuptnER), ii, 562; (Tolman), 
ii, 799. 

temperature coefficients and mechan- 
ism of (Rice, Fryling, and 
Wesolowski), ii, 48. 
calculation of the work of 
(Frenzbl), ii, 119. 
induction periods in (Sanyal and 
Dhar), ii, 136. 

critical increment of (Garner), ii, 
552, 1167 ; (Hinshelwood), ii, 
874. 

apparatus for carrying out (Bdhtz), 
ii, 427. 

effect of water on (Parsons), ii, 
880. 

induced (Mittra and Dhar), ii, 
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Chemical reactiyity, radiation theory of 
(Boy), ii, 1167. 

and conjugation (Heilbeon, 
Kitchen, Paekes, and Sutton), 
i, 1320. 

Chemilmninescence (Kahtsey), ii, 
1026. 

luminous efficiency of (Adams), ii, 
1117. 

Chemistry, results of theoretical develop- 
ment of (Haber), ii, 395. 

Chenodehydrodeoxycholic acid, and its 
esters (Windaus, Bohne, and 
Schwarzkopf), i, 405. 

Chenodeoxyhilianic acid, trimeth^l 
ester (Windatjs and Bohne), i, 
554. 

Chenodeoxyhilianic acids, and their 
trim ethyl esters (Windaus, Bohne, 
and Schwarzkopf), i, 406. 

Chenodeoxyeholic acid, and its salts 
(Windaus, Bohne, and Schwarz- 
kopf), i, 405. 

Chenopodinm oil (Henry and Paget), 
i, 1162. 

anthelmintic properties of constituents 
of (Smillie and Pessoa), i, 194. 

Chicks, vitamin-C in liver of (Carriok 
and Haugb), i, 617. 
embryo, coagulable material in 
(Pickering and Gladstone), i, 
1343. 

China wood oil, refractive index of, and 
its constituents (Boesbken and 
Ravenswaay), i, 507. 
a-elcBostearie acid from (Bobsekbn 
and Eavenswaay), i, 1129. 

Chitin (Karrer, Schnidbr, and 
Smirnov), i, 418. 

Chloral hydrate, reduction of compounds 
of (Meldrum and Alimohandani), 
i, 1272 . 

compound of casein with (Lieben), 
i, 91. 

action of, on proteins of serum 
(NeSkovic), i, 716. 

Chloralose (Chevalier and Cherbu- 
LIEZ), i, 467. 

Chloralurethylane (Meldrum and 
Alimohandani), i, 1273. 

“ Chloramine iT,” use of, in analysis 
(Noll), ii, 66. 

Chlorapatite in meteorites (Shannon 
and Larsen), ii, 321. 

Chlorates. See under Chlorine. 

Ghlorellaf synthesis of vitamin-.^ by 
(Coward), i, 760. 

V fixation of nitrogen by mixed cultures 
of A%otolmttT chrooeoccum and 
(Lipman and Teakle), i, 748. 

Chloric acid and Chlorides. See under 
Chlorine. 


Chlorination, photochemical (Plotni- 
kov), ii, 220. 

by means of selenium (0. and C. A. 
Silberrad, and Parke), i, 1137 ; 
(0. and G. A. Silberrad), ii, 
1191. 

Chlorine, atomic weight of (Gleditsch), 
ii, 174 ; (Moles), ii, 346, 
meteoric, atomic weight of (Harkins 
and Stone), ii, 921. 
meteoric and terrestrial, atomic weights 
of (Hab-kins and Stone), ii, 1108 ; 
(Menzies), ii, 1109. 
spectrum of (Luntjt, ii, 611. 
series spectra of (Bowen and Milli- 
kan), ii, 342, 610. 

spark spectrum of (L. and E. Bloch), 
ii, 611. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Hopfield), 
ii, 1100. 

spectral frequencies of (Holwbck), 
ii, 336. 

photo-activation of (Taylor), ii, 811, 
1079 ; (Bowen), ii, 1079. 
isotopes of (Pilley), ii, 462 ; (Har- 
kins; Harkins and Stone), ii, 
1108; (Menzies), ii, 1109. 
and their spectra (Pfund), ii, 255. 
critical potential of (Holweok), ii, 
729. 

activation of, by the electric discharge 
(ScHAUM and Feller), ii, 90. 
dissociation of (Wohl), ii, 395 ; 
(V. Wartenberg and Weigel), 
ii, 668. 

dissociation of, into atoms (Trautz 
and Geissler), ii, 294. 
chemical constants of (Wohl), ii, 98 ; 
(Cox), ii, 645. 

liquid, viscosity of (Steacib and 
Johnson), ii, 876. 

solubility of, in carbon tetrachloride 
(Schwab and Hanke), ii, 190. 
photochemical reaction between hydro- 
gen and (Marshall), ii, 883; 
(Kornfeld and Muller), ii, 984 ; 
(Noreish), ii, 1080, 1179. 

, photochemical reaction of hydrogen 
and, in presence of oxygen (Nor- 
RISH and Rideal), ii, 572. 
effect of water vapour on the photo- 
chemical combination of hydrogen 
and (OoEHN and Tung), ii, 142. 
as an oxidising and chlorinating 
agent (Datta and Chatterjee), 
i, 891. 

reaction of arsenic trioxide with 
(Cambi and Yoltolin), ii, 148. 
action of, on mercury (Getman), ii, 
59. : 

action of, on potassium bromide or 
iodide (Parsons), ii, 880. 
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Clilorixie wioTioxide, photochemical de- 
composition of (Bodenstbin and 
Kistiakovski), ii, 883. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(Goldschmidt and Sohussleb), 
i, 497. 

c^ioxide, absorption spectrum and 
specific heat of (Maybe), ii, 12. 
action of light on (Booth and 
Boweh), ii, 678. 

heats of solution and of decomposi- 
tion of (Booth and Bowen), ii, 299. 

Aearoxide (Bodenstbin, Hakteck, and 
Padelt), ii, 991. 

Hydrochloric acic^ photosynthesis of 
(Cathala), ii, 812; (Koeneeld 
and Muller), "ii, 984 ; (Noe- 
bish), ii, 1080. 

absorption spectrum of (Colby ; 

Becker), ii, 1114. 
ultra-red, rotation spectrum of 
(Czeeny), ii, 1024. 
and its sodium salt, conductivities 
of, in methyl and ethyl alcohols 
(Goldschmidt and DAHLL),ii,128. 
ionisation potential of (Barker and 
Dueebndaok), ii, 1017. 
liquid junction potential between 
pota^um chloride solutions and 
(Scatchard), ii, 898. 
difPosion potential and transport 
number of (Carter and Lea), 
ii, 800. 

activity coefficients of (Randall 
and Vanselow), ii, 33 j (Scat- 
chard), ii, 397. 

activity coefficients and transport 
numbers of methyl alcohol solu- 
tions of (Konhbbel and Hart- 
ley), ii,; 1061. 

activity coefficients of, in ethyl 
alcohol solution (Earned and 
Fleysher), ii, 588, 
transference numbers oF, in ethyl 
alcohol (Earned and Fleysher), 
ii, 642. 

influence of gelatin on transport 
numbers of (Soatohard), ii, 41. 
dielectric constant of (Compton and 
Zahn), ii, 1118. 

specific heat of aqueous solutions of 
(Yrbvski and Kaigoeodov), ii, 
126 ; (Vrkvski ; Yrevski and 
Savaritzki), ii, 126. 
partial pressures of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Yannakis), ii, 514. 
vapour procures of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Yrevski, Savaritzki, 

. . and ScKAWv), ii, 101 ; (Yeev- 

^ ; ski), ii, 102; (Zbisbero), ii, 

, ; 401 ; (HirauKURi, Bokkaku, 

Watase), ii, 1050. 


Chlorine:— 

Hydrochloric acid, boiling and con- 
densation curves of aqueous 
mixtures of (CARKiiiRE and 
Arnaud), ii, 102. 

absorption of,, by sulphuric acid 
(Cupr), ii, 655. 

absorption of, in water (Whitman 
and DAVis)i ii, 106. 
possible dynamic form of (v. Wbi- 
marn), ii, 895. 

reaction between bismuth sulphide 
and (Ramaohandran), ii, 1208. 

Chlorides, transport numbers of (Smith 
and MacInnbs), ii, 642. 
electrical conductivify of, in fused 
antimony trichloride (Klbmen- 
siEWioz), ii, 40. 

fused, anode effect in electrolysis of 
(Heppenstall and Shutt), ii,. 
45. 

sparingly soluble, solubility of, in 
chloride solutions (Kendall and 
Sloan), ii, 1052. 

excretion of, in urine (Takanosu), 

i, 185. 

detection and determination of, in 
presence of cyanides (Sohulek), 

ii, 482, 712. 

determination of (Doughty), ii, 
238. 

determination of, calorimetrically 
(Dean and Hewcomer), ii, 597. 
determination of, with a mercury 
electrode (Muller and Aarflot), 
ii, 66. 

determination of, micro-chemically, 
with bromides and iodides 
(Strebingbe and Pollak), ii, 
828. 

determination of, in plant sap 
(Gortner and Hoffman), Ji, 486. 
determination of, in animal tissues 
(Yladesou), i, 1113. 
determination of, in blood (Ben- 
guerel), i, 466 ; (Rodillon), i, 
722. 

determination of, in blood and other 
body fluids (Mislowitzer and 
Yogt ; Nitsohke), i, 1486. 

Chloric acid, and its salts, reduction 
of, by ferrous sulphate (Harvey), 
ii, 1197. 

neutralisation of, with alkalis 
(Simon), ii, 288. 

Chlorates, determination of (Wag- 
ner), ii, 1196. 

Ferchloric acid and its salts, refrac- 
tivity of (Mazzuochblli , and 
Yercillo), ii, 968. 
conductivity of (Linde), ii, 89. 
use of, in analysis (Yoe), ii, 902, 
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Clilorides : — 

Perchlorates, detection of (Marvel 
and Dtr YiGifEATJD), ii, 240. 

Chlorous acid, determination of, in 
presence of hypochlorous acid 
(Schleicher and Weslv), ii, 433. 
Hypochlorous acid, and its alkali 
salts (Bietzel and Schlemmer), 
ii, 892. 

ionisation constant of (Soper), 

. ii, 37. 

photochemical decomposition of 
aqueous solutions of (Allmand, 
Cunliffe, and Maddison), ii> 
572. 

reactions of esters of (Durand and 
Naves), i, 1230. 

determination of, electrometrically 
(Schleicher and Toussaint), 
ii, 433. 

Chlorine detection and determin- 
ation : — 

detection of, in presence of bromine 
and iodine (Dimitrov), ii, 326, 
determination of (Oongdon, Grab- 
tree, Coles, Smith, and Vehalgo), 
ii, 66. 

determination of, in benzaldehyde 
(Bueschnewski ; Faust and 
Spangler), ii, 1000. 
determination of, in cihnamaldehjde 
(Faust and Spangler), ii, 1000. 
determination of, in tissues . (Ur- 
bach and Fantl), i, 1203. 

Chlorine water, photochemical decom- 
position of (Allmand, Cunliffe, 
and Maddison), ii, 572. 
reactions between potassium iodide 
and (Muller and Junok), ii, 584. 
Chlorite/ white, from Madagascar (Or- 
cel), ii, 821. 

Chlorites, constitution of (Iskyul), 
ii, 162, 

Chloroamine (Easohig), ii, 146. 
Chloroamines, hydrolysis of acyl deriv- 
atives of, in water (Soper), i, 331. 
Chloroauric acid. See under Gold. 
Chloro-ethers (Fareen, Fife, Clark, 
and Garland), i, 1230. 

Chloroferrates. See under Iron organic 
compounds. 

Chloroform, absorption spectntm of 
(Dreisch), ii, 178. 

infra-red absorption spectra of 
(Dreisch), ii, 627. 

surface tension of, and its mixtures 
with c^c?ohexanol (Weissenbergbh 
and Schuster), ii, 648. 
equilibrium of water and (Tammann 
and Krige), ii, 869. 
parent substance of (Marchlewski), 
i, 604. 

CXXVIII. ii. 


Chloroform, addition of, to aldehydes 
(Howard), i, 557, 

action of benzoyl peroxide on (Boese- 
KEN and Gelissen), i, 30. 
compound of tetrapropylanimonium 
iodide and (Steinicopf and Bessa- 
RITSCH), i, 495. 

fixation of, by the nervous system 
(Nicloux and Yovanovitch), i, 
195. 

Chlorophaerite in dolerites of Edin- 
burgh (Campbell and Lunn), ii, 
1093. 

Chlorophyll, effect of light on formation 
of, in leaves (Palladin), i, 1518. 
development and distribution of, in 
roots of plants exposed to light 
(Powell), i, 1221. 

spectrum of, in living leaves(WLODEK), 
ii, 268. 

effect of light on decomposition of, in 
autumn leaves (Combes), i, 1120. 
complex metallic derivatives of (Eukz 
and Sehrbundt), i, 1297. 
in marine algse (Lubimenko), i, 216. 
action of gastric juice on (KoRT- 
SCHAGIN), i, 200. 

excretion and detection of degradation 
products of, in urine (Hofstettbr ; 
Kitahara), i, 460. 

Chloroplatinic acid. See under Plati- 
num. 

Chlorosulphonic acid, esters of (Teaube, 
Baumqarten, Baermann,, Lange, 
and Justh), i, 775. 

Cholesterol, molecular weight of (Part- 
ington and Tweedy), ii, 273. 
action of Rontgea rays on (Roffo), 
i, 393. 

rotatory power of derivatives of 
(Royer), ii, 184. 

and its esters, sols of (Kbeser), ii, 
290, 661. 

sols, influence of gelatin on the 
stability of (Kermagk and Mac- 
Callum), ii, 525. 

dehydrogenation of (Diels and 
Gadke), i, 1062. 

conversion of, into 4-hydroxyhyo- 
cholanic acid (Windaus and Hoss- 
feld), L 1066. 

and lecithin in relation to cell mem- 
branes (CoERAN and Lewis), i, 198. 
antirachitic properties of irradiated 
(Hess, Wbinstock, and Helman), 
i, 750 ; (Hess and 'Weinstock), 
i, 1020: 

vitamin-like properties of (Drum- 
mond, Rosenheim, and Coward), 
i,6l7. 

synthesis of/ in the body (Ohannon), 
i, 1001. 
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Cholesterol, ori^;in and fate of, in the 
organism (Fox and Gauonek,), i, 
869. 

in blood of infants (Banu, NbgPwEsco, 
and Hbkesoo), i, 452. 
in blood serum (Handovsxy), i, 322. 
in diabetes (Nitzesotj, Popescu-Ino- 
TESTi, and Oabaeitt), i, 462. 
in urine (Gardner and Gains- 
bobough), i, 1204. 
iodine number of (Dam), ii, 444. 
serological differentiation of lecithin 
and (Sachs and Xlopstock), i, 
1486. 

determination of, in blood (Sackett), 
i, 995. 

determination of, gravimetrically, in 
blood (Tominaga), i, 453. 
and its esters, determination of, in 
tissues (Gardner and Fox), i, 182. 

Cholic acid, decomposition of, by Bacillus 
(Kaziro), i, 1363. 

ajJoCholic acid, preparation of (Kiedel), 
i, 406. 

Choline, origin and function of (Girndt), 
i, 1363. 

and its derivatives, permeability and 
physiological action of (Werth- 
eimer and Paeerath), i, 1211. 
stability of solntions of, in ampoules 
(Le Hbhx), i, 374. 
salts of (Ghth), i, 1247. 
nitrate and chloroacetyl derivative, 
action of, on the nervous system 
(Hitnt and Renshaw), i, 862. 
determination of, and its hormonal 
action (Abderhaldbn and Pae- 
erath), i, 1016. 

Cholines, proteinogenous, pharmacology 
of (Gordonov), i, 1602. 

Chromans. See Benzopyrans. 
thio-. See Benzthiopyrans. 

Chroman series (Kahil and Nieren- 
stein), i, 52. 

Chromanone chlorostannate (Arndt and 
Ptjsch), i, 1304. 

Chromanone, 7-hydroxy-, and its deriv- 
atives (Peeieeeb, Oberlin, and 
Konermann), i, 1303. 

Chromanones, 2:3-ffibromo-, bromothio-, 
and thio-, and their derivatives 
(Arndt), i, 1309. 

thio-, and their derivatives (Kroll- 
EFEIEFEE^ SCHULTZE, , SOHLTJM- 
bohm, and Somme rmeter), i, 
1306. 

spectroohemistiy of (Krollpfeie- 
j EBR), ii, 1028. 

4Si3roma^ Chromatotetrammine- 

' salts. See under Chromium. 

periodiiS crystaUmtion of 
CHwhbs ana Ktbrs), ii, 1168. 


A®-Chromens, thio-, spectrochemistry of 
(Kroblpfeieeer), ii, 1028. 

Chromic salts. See under Chromium. 

Chromium, structure of (Collins), ii, 18. 
crystal structure of (Patterson), ii, 
845. 

Z'-doublets in spectrum of (Selj akov 
and Krasnikov), ii, 914. 
spark spectrum of (L. and E. Blooh), 
ii, 829. 

ultra-violet spark spectrum of (King), 
ii, 453. 

electrolytic behaviour of (Liebreioh 
and Wiederholt), ii, 44 ; (Bod- 
man), ii, 46. 

electrolytic, adsorption of hydrogen 
by (Huttig and Brodkorb), ii, 
702. 

Chromium alloys with alumiuium (Sisco 
and Whitmore), ii, 1051. 
with molybdenum and nickel (Sied- 
sohlag), ii, 298. 

Chromium bases {chromnmam^mnes ) : — 
Ghromatopentaxnminecobaltic chrom- 
ates (RIy and Sarkar), ii, 816, 
Chromatotetramminecobaltic chrom- 
ates (Ray and Sarkar), ii, 815. 
Becaxnminemonoaquotrihydrozydiol- 
trichromium thiosulphate (RAy and 
Sarkar), ii, 230. 

Enneamminediaquotrihydrozydioltri- 
chromium thiosulphate (BAy and 
Sarkar), ii, 230. 

Chromium salts, photochemical decom- 
position of, in presence of gelatin 
(PopoviOKi), ii, 220. 

Chromium chloride, magnetic properties 
of (Woltjbb; Woltjbr and 
Onnes), ii, 1088. 

effect of sodium chloride on solutions 
of (Gdstavson), ii, 1086. 
{bichromate (Caloagni), ii, 891. 
potassium fluoride, preparation of 
(Ddboin), ii, 995. 

hydroxide, solution of, in sodium 
hydroxide (Fricke and Wind- 
hadsen), ii, 36. 

eq[uilibrium of sodium hydroxide, 
chromite, and (MtiLLER;, ii, 124. 
coagulation of (Sen and Mehrqtra), 
ii, 665. 

colloidal (Bjerbum), ii, 111. 
precipitation of, electrometrically 
(Britton), ii, 1203. 
sesqnioxi^e {t^rcniiic oxide)^ solid solu- 
tions of, in ferric oxide (Fobestieb 
and pHADDBON), ii, 634. 
brioxide, equilibrium of boric acid, 
water, and (Gilbert), ii, 869. 
Chromic salts, quantitative oxidation 
of, by silver oxide (Hans), ii, 
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Chromiuni : — 

Gkcomotis ammonium and potassium 
fluorides (Teatjbb, Burmeistek, 
and Stahn), ii, 990. 

Cliromates of the cerium group (Zam- 
BONiNi and Carobbi), ii, 700. 
Chromium organic compounds 
7 -mo»w- and eey-^i-bromoacetylacetones 
(RsiHLEiir, Illeg, and 'Wittig), i, 
232. 

Ghromous pyridine chloride (Trattbe, 
Btjrmeistbr, and Stahn), ii, 990. 
Chromium detection and determin- 
ation : — 

detection of, without nitric acid 
(LoNOiNESCir and Petresotj), ii, 
1206. 

determination of, in presence of iron 
and vanadium (Kolthoff and 
Tomioek), ii, 72. 

Chromones. See Benzopyrenes. 
Chromonol, 2-bromothio- (Arndt), i, 
1311. 

ChrysaTiiTLemumcincrario^oliumf insecti- 
cidal principle of (Yamamoto), i, 1622. 
Chrysarobin, composition of (Eder and 
Hauser), i, 948, 1160. 

Chiysin, and its dimethyl ether, absorp- 
tion spectra of (Tasaki), i, 1444. 
Chrysinidin salts (Pratt and Eobinson), 
i, 826. 

Oicer arietiTmm^ 7 -galaotan in seeds of 
(Castoro), i, 1043. 

Cicerose (Oastoro), i, 1043. 

Cignolin. See Anthranol, l:8-dv 
hydroxy-. 

tsoCinchomeronic acid, phenyl ester 
(Meyer), i, 836. 

Cinchona alkaloids (Giemsa and 
Bonath), i, 291. 

Cinohoninic acid) derivatives of (Meter), 
i, 886. 

Cineole, determination of, in essential 
oils (Cash and Fawsitt), ii, 75. 
Cinnamaldehyde benzoylhydrazone (v. 
Auwers and Daniel), i, 1181, 
diphenylene-4;4'-dihydrazone (Ohatt- 
AWAY, Ireland, and ITalker), 

i, 1195. 

determination of chlorine in (Faust 
and Spangler), ii, 1000. 
Cinhamaldehyde, «-hromo-, derivatives 
of (v. Auwers and Ottens), i, 1429. 
Cinnamaldoxime, iY-aryl ethers of 
(Bamberger), i, 142. 

Cinnamic acid, Claisen synthesis of 
(Soheiblbr and Friese), i, 1417. 
equilibrium of, with phenols (Ere- 
MANN, Zeohner, and Drazil), 

ii, 660. 

metallic salts of (Ephraim and 
Pfister), i, 1148. 


Cinnamic acid, theophylline salt (Knoll 
& Co.), i, 828. 

vanadicinnamyl salt (Scagliarini 
and Airoldi), i, 920. 
ethyl ester, action of ammonia on 
(Stosius and Philippi), i, 918. 

Cinnamic acid, ^?-aniino-, and jp-nitro-, 
7 -dimethylamino-o^-dimethyl- 
propyl esters (FaRBENFABRIKEK 
voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), i, 1419. 
o-cyano-, and its esters (Chemische 
Fabeib^bn VORM. Weilbr-ter 
Meer), i, 1418. 

3:5-£?ihy(iroxy- (Mauthner), i, 926. 

Cinnamonitrile, and a*bromo- (v. 
Auwers and Ottens), i, 1480. 

Cinnamoyl cyanide (Marsh and 
Stephen), i, 1158. 

m-Ginnamoylaminoanisic acid (Seka 
and Schreokbntal), i, 1316. 

?i-Cinnamoylaminobenzoic acid, and its 
acetyl derivative (Sbka and Schreok- 
bntal), i, 1316. 

m’Oinnamoylamino-p-tolnic acid (Seka 
and Sohreckental), i, 1316. 

7-Cmnamoyloxy-2-styi7l«oflavone 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 1299. 

Cinnamyl alcohol, compound of, with 
calcium chloride (Endoh), i, 1428. 

Cinnamyl ethyl ether (Bert), i, 804. 

Cinnamylideneacetic acid, polymeris- 
ation of (Stobbe, Hensbl, and 
Simon), i, 1067. 

Cinnamylideneaeetone, polymerisation 
of (Stobbe, Hensbl, and Simon), 
i, 1067. 

Cinnamylideneacetophenone, derivatives 
of, and their polymerisation (Giua), 
i, 1283. 

CinnamyMeneacetophenono, m-amino- 
and m-nitro- (Pfeiffer, Prahl, 
Fm, and Stoll), i, 680. 

CinnamylideneacetyXaeetone, polymeris- 
ation of (Stobbe, Hensbl, and 

Simon), i, 1067. 

CinnamyUdenecamphor, absorption 
spectra of (Purvis), ii, 627. 

Oinnamylidenemalonic acid, polymeris- 
ation of (Stobbe, Hensel, and 
Simon), i, 1067. 

CinnamyUdene^p-methoxyacetophenone, 
w-nitro- (Pfeiffer, Prahl, Fitz, 
and Stoll), i, 681. 

Citraconic acid, esters, action of am- 
monia on (Stosius and Philippi), 
i, 892, 

derivatives of (Goebel), 1, 1038. 

Citral, oxidation of, with ozone (Veb- 
lby), i, 406. 

Citric acid, formation of, from diketo- 
adipic acid (Franzen and Sohmidt), 
i, 231. 
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Citric acid, formation of, by moulds 
(Butkbwitsoh), i, 341. 
condeusatiou of, with phenols 
(MtTLLEE), i, 1442. 

phenylhydrazoanilide of, and its 
phenylhydrazonesalt (Nau, Beown, 
and Bailey), i, 1379, 
in cow’s milk (Kibferle, Sohwai- 
BQiiD, and HAcXMAiNfN), i, 355. 
lead salt, solubilities of (Auerbach 
and Weber), i, 1130. 
tribenzyl ester (Hefti and Schilt), 
i, 394, 

distinction of tartaric acid from 
(Parei), ii, 162. 
detection of (Rodillon), ii, 246. 
detection of, in tissues (Klein and 
Werner), i, 871. 
determination of (Camp), ii, 246. 

fsoGitrio acid, salts and derivatives of 
(Nelson), i, 619. 

GitroanBide, salts and esters of (Nau, 
Brown, and Bailey), i, 1379. 

Citrodiaiiilidemonoamide(NAXT, Brown, 
and Bailey), i, 1379. 

Citrowyces gMer , effect of calcium salts 
on growth of (Kusnbtzov), i, 746. 

CitroneUa oil, determination of citro- 
nellal in {Dupont and Labaunb), 
ii, 75. 

CitroneUa^ determination of, in citro- 
nella . oil (Dupont and Uabaujsb), 
ii, 76. 

Gitronellol, derivatives of (Rope and 
Rinderknecht), i, 658. 

Citronellyl bromide (Rupb and Eindee* 
kneoht), i, 658. 

Citronellylaniline. See Phenylcitro- 
nellylarnine. 

Citrus, extracrion of pectin from ( Poore), 
i, 819. 


Claisen condensation (Moroan, Drew, 
and Porter), i, 363. 

Cl^ys, effect of heat on (Houldswobth 
and Cobb), ii, 671 ; (Mellor and 
Scott), ii, 698. 

mechanical composition curves of 
(Robinson), i, 224. 
basic exchange in ( Wiegner), ii, 627 ; 

(Ungeber), ii, 658. 
as soil colloids (Joseph), i, 1228. 
china, Rontgen-ray investigation of 
(Shearer), ii, 698. 
q[uatemary, siliceous matter in 
, (Demolgn), ii, 1195. 

Japanese, action of camphor white oil 

ultramicroscopy of (Roc- 
of ii, 111. 


Coagulation of colloids, influence of 
valency on (Frbundlioh and 
Zbh), ii, 116. 

by electrolytes (Rabinovitsch), 
ii, 778. 

of colloidal solutions (Jablozynski 
and Lorentz-Zienkowska), ii, 666. 
Coal, structure of (Marcusson), i, 793. 
composition of (Tibeswell and 
Wheeler), i, 373 ; (Francis and 
Wheeler), i, 373, 389. 
effect of catalysts on carbonisation of 
(Lessing and Banks), i. 9. 
oxidation ol( F rancis and Wheeler), 
i, 644 ; (Oswald and Pinta), 

i, 793. 

analysis of (Kbettlen), ii, 240. 

Cobalt, occurrence of, in arable soils 
(Bertrand and Mokragnatz), 

i, 492. 

in soils, plants, and animals 

(MoHaroub), i, 1023. 
spectrum of (CatalIn), ii, 611. 
arc spectrum of (Walters), ii, 334. 
spark spectrum of (L. and E. Bloch), 

ii, 727. 

ma^etisation of iron, nickel, magne- 
tite, and (Ashworth), ii, 944. 
films,, magnetic properties of (Soren- 
sen), ii, 82. 

magnexostrictive effects in (Mc- 
Coekle), ii, 487. 

electro-deposition of (Ehelianova), 
ii, 676. 

colloidal, catalysis with (Paal and 
Boetebs), ii, 1072. 

in animal or^ns and tissues (Ber- 
trand and MAohebceuf), i, 719, 
996. 

Cobalt alloys with iron (Orenbt), 

ii, 973. 

expansion coefficients of (Honda 
and Okubo), ii, 104. 

Cobalt bases { cohaltarmnines ) (Ephraim 
and Flugel), ii, 61 ; (Ephraim), 
ii, 992. 

phoTochemistry of (Schwarz and 
Weiss), ii, 576. 

complex selenates of (Meyer, Dirska, 
and Clemens), ii, 422. 
Aiinopentanuiunecobaltic dichromates 
(RiY and Sarkar), ii, 316, 
Hezamminecobaltictriaquodi* 
sulphitosulphatooobaltiate (Scag- 
liarini and Tartarini), ii, 1193. 
Triaquotriammiuecobaltictriaquotri- 
salphatooobaltiate (Soagliahini 
and Tartarini), ii, 1193. 

Cobalt compounds in vegetables (Ber- 
trand and Mokragnatz), i, 873; 
Cobalt salts, rotatory dispersion of 
(Roberts), ii, 478. 
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Cobalt amide and nitride (Bbrgsteom), 
ii, 231. 

chloride, magnetic properties of 
( W OLTJEE; WoLTJER and Onnes), 
ii, 1038. 

ionisation and conductivity in 
solutions of, and its mixtures 
with barium chloride {J£az2btti), 
ii, 209, 210. 

colour change in solutions of 
(GRdH), ii, 963. 

ammoniate of (Biltz and RiiHLFs), 
ii, 1191. 

hydroxide, precipitation of, electro- 
metrically (Britton), ii, 1203. 
selenates, complex (Meyer, Dirska, 
and Clemens), ii, 422. 
selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
583. 

sulphate, anhydrous, magnetic pro- 
perties of (Foex), ii, 346. 

Cobaltie hydroxide, colloidal (Paal 
and Boeters), ii, 1090. 
decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by (Trthorn and 
Jessop), ii, 807. 

Cobalt organic compounds (Morgan and 
Smith), i, 1467. 

Cobalt detection, determination, and 
separation:’— 

detection of (Tindal), ii, 242 ; 

(Kiohols and Cooper), ii, 715. • 
detection and determination of 
(DENiGiss), ii, 826. 

determination of (Jarvinen), ii, 
602. 

determination of, eoloximetrically, in 
presence of nickel (Evans), ii, 904. 
separation of manganese, nickel, zinc, 
and (Lemarohands), ii, 242. 

Cocaine, and its derivatives, influence 
of sterilisation on hydrogen-ion 
concentration in solutions of (Roy), 
i, 1084. 

hydrochloride, effect of sterilisation 
on the anaesthetic value of (Liob), 
i, 862. 

arsenious tartrate (DBBtrcQUET), i, 
1090, 

Cocaines, isomeric, toxicity of, and 
their excretion (Gruhn), i, 736. 

Coconut oil (Armstrong, Allan, and 
Moore), i, 353. 
rancidity of (Starkle), i, 205. 

Cod, muscle of. See Muscle. 

Cod-liver oil (Dubin and Funk), i, 

1120. 

anti^rachitio activity of (Bills), i, 
1019; (Nelson and Steenbock), 
i, 1020. 

growth-promoting and anti-rachitic 
value of (Soames), i, 210. 


Cod-liver oil, effect of heat on vitamins 
of (Southgate), i, 1515. 

Codeine, and its isomerides, action of 
thionyl chloride on (Speyer and 
Rosenfeld), i, 961. 
arsenious tartrate (Debucquet), i, 
1090. 

Codeine, bromo- and ehloro-, preparation 
and catalytic reduction of (Speyer and 
Rosenfeld), i, 961. 

Codeinone, bromo-, action of sodium 
hyposulphite on (Speyer and Rosen- 
feld), i, 961. 

Coke, determination of nitrogen in (ter 
Meulen), ii, 599. 

Collagen (Herzog and Gonell), i, 
1488. 

thermolability of (Thomas and 
^ Kelly), ii, 620. 

nitrogen distribution in hydrolysis 
proilucts of (Sadikov), i, 176. 
Collisions, termolecular, resulting from 
bimolecular collisions (Trautz and 
Schubter), ii, 652. 

Collodion membranes. See Membranes, 
Colloids (SVEDBERG), ii, 196. 
structure of (v. Weimarn), ii, 660. 
chemistry of (Fried and Pauli), 

390 ; (K^hnl and Pauli), ii, 776. ' 
nomenclature of (Zaoharias), ii, 196. 
electrical synthesis of (B5 rjeson), ii, 
197. 

birefringency in (Frey), ii, 200 ; 

(Neubert), ii, 201. 
coagulation of (Jabeczy^ski), ii, 
203. 

by electrolytes (Ghosh and Dhar), 
ii, 511 ; (Rabinovitsch), ii, 778. 
velocity of coagulation of (JABhczYfi- 
SKi), ii, 34, 35. . 

influence of valency on coagulation 
and cataphoresis of (Freundlich 
and Zbh), ii, llff. 
filtration of (Zakaeias), ii, 862. 
plasticity of (Bingham), ii, 1157. 
swelling of (Biltz), ii, 520; (Katz 
and Mark), ii, 666, 
electricity produced in {Kopac- 
ZEWSKI), ii, .978. 

effect of ammonium salts on (Ful- 
mer), i, 1508. 

osmotic properties and coagulation of 
(Bjerrum), ii, 111. 
cryst^sation of ac^ueous suspensions 
of (Freundlich and Oppen- 
heimee), ii, 203. 

basic exchange in (Wiegner), ii, 
627- 

increasie of imbibition by (Popov and 
Sbisov), i, 606. 

fixation of water in (Kuhn ; Fischer ; 
Schade), ii, 36. 
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Colloids, water-combination in (Huttig), 
u, 516. 

solution of, in mixed liquids (Mak- 
DLES), ii, 34. 

effects of dilution on (Kopaczewski), 
ii, 111. 

effect of dielectrics on stability of 
(Detttsch), ii, 525. 

action of ions on (Mighaelis), ii, 
1164. 

mobility of particles in (Gebasimoy), 
ii, 204. 

purification of (Bechhold and Rosen- 
bebg), ii, 668. 

protection of, by small quantities of 
electrolytes (Boutaric and Per- 
REATJ), ii, 526. 

sensitisation and protection of, by 
lipoids (Beck), ii, 527. 

protective action of soaps on (Bhat- 
NAGAB, Prasad, and Bahl), ii, 
1155. 

decomposition of neutral salts by 
(HtiMMELOHBN and Kappen), i, 
218. 

of clay, electrical charge on (Dayhuep 
and Hoagland), i, 219. 

in mineralogy and geology (Doelter), 
ii, 614. 

heat of wetting of, in soils (Ander- 
son), i, 219 ; (Boutoucos), i, 1228. 

dispersoid, effect of added salts on the 
stability of (v. Weimarn and 
Utzino), ii, 664. 

quantitative filtration (Ostwald), 
ii, 198. 

facultative and obligatory, and the 
electric charge thereon (Miohabdis 
and Boran), ii, 963. 

hydrophilic, effect of agitation on 
coagulation of (Preunduoh and 
Bash), ii, 622. 

inorganic, action of ozone on aqueous 
solutions of (Riesenpeld and 
Haase), ii, 988. 

lyophilic, action of electrolytes on 
(KRtTYT and Tbndbloo), ii, 1059. 
and Poiseuille*s law (Kruyt and 
Robinson), ii, 391 ; (Kruyt), 
ii, 516. 

mixed (JABfcCZYj^sKi and Lorentz- 
Zienkovska), ii, 1060. 

protective (Sen), ii, 666. 
action of (Teadbe and Rackwitz), 
ii, 968. 

an^nsoids, therapeutic action of 
(Loiseleur), i, 197. 

^ ' ‘detfumlnation o4 in soils (Boxrroircos), 

oolouring matters, electro- 
analysis of (Kopaczbwski), 

ii, 8^. 


Colloidal electrolytes, dispersion of 
(Mestrezat and Janet), i, 198. 
elements, preparation of (Dede and 
Walthkr), ii, 197. 
metals, conductivity of (Andr^), 
ii, 976. 

sols, cataphoresis of (Evers), ii, 

668 . 

in non-dissociating liquids (Hat- 
scHBK and Thorne), ii, 197. 
colour of suspensions of (Jobst), 
ii,777. 

particles, size of (SvbDbbrg), ii, 528. 
properties, development of (Alex- 
ander), ii, 779. 

reactions, electromagnetic nature of 
(Ditman), ii, 61. 

solutions, viscosity of (Ostwald), 
ii, 291, 663 ; (Matthaus) ii, 
663 ; (DB Waele), ii, 777. 
viscosity and elasticity of (Szeg- 
VARi), ii, 111 ; (Preundlich and 
Schalbk), ii, 112. 
electrophoresis of (Schaum and 
Friederioh), ii, 220. 
surface tension of, and of their 
mixtures with mineral waters 
(Hbnrijban and Kopaczbwski ; 
D’Arsonval and Bordas), ii, 
291. 

stability of (Sen), ii, 664; (Sen 
and Mehrotba), ii, 665. 
effect of added substances on 
(Boutaric and ManiAre), 
ii, 778. 

in presence of electrolytes (Bou- 
TARio and Perrbau), ii, 863. 
similarities of true solutions and 
(Bancroft), ii, 868. 
size and granular distribution of 
particles in (Audubert and Rab- 
AT^), ii, 775. 

orientation of particles in (Zooher), 
ii, 966. 

determination of molecular dimen- 
sions and Avogadro's number 
from (du Nouy), ii, 844, 
adsorption of sugars by (Prasad, 
Shrivastava, and Gupta), ii, 
957. 

coagulation of (Henry and Mor- 
ris), ii, 34 ; (Jab^ozynski and 
Lorentz-Zibnkowska),!!, 666* 
effect of low temperatures on 
(Bottazzi and Bergami),. ii, 
966. 

by electrolytes (Murherjee and 
Ghosh), ii, 394. 

by hydrogen ions (Veir), ii, 
1156. 

by Rontgen rays (Dognon), ii, 
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Colloidal solutions, coagulation of, 
flocculation of (Botttaeic), ii, 
393 ; (Boijtaeio and MANiisRB), 
ii, 394. 

effect of addition of stable colloids 
on (Boutapjc and PeereauX 
ii, 1165. 

in nitrobenzene (Beow^^ and Bury), 
ii, 1055. 

eraulsoid, determination of the 
size of particles in (Kruyt and 
Tendeloo), ii, 113. 
unstable, dialysis of (Gutbibr), 
ii, 965. 

suspensions, stability of (Kermack 
and Williamson), ii, 523. 
effect of light on the settling of 
(Morison), ii, 774. 
distribution of particles in (Bar- 
KAs), ii, 289 ; (Coutts), ii, 
290. 

Colophony from the firs of Bucoyina 
(Czerny), i, 253. 

American, pyrogenic deeon^osition of 
of (Vesterberg and Borge), i, 
252. 

Colorimeter, modified Dubosej-Pellin, 
for biochemical work (Wu), ii, 899. 

Colostrum (Hollbn), i, 1490. 
bacteriolytic power of (J. and M, 
Bordet), i, 616. 

Colour, theory of {Zintl and Baxtch), 
ii, 182 ; (Stieglitz),' u, 840. 
and chemical constitution (Moir), 
ii, 261 ; (Kehrmann), i, 435. 
and I molecular geometry (Moir), ii, 
634, 1121 . 

Colours, temper (Mason), ii, 108. 

Colouring matter, C„H,0, 
3 : 5 ^aibromo- 2 -aminopy 3 
(Tsohitschibabin), i, 159, 

from 2-amino-3-methyl- 
, pyridine (Tsohitschibabin), i, 159. 
Cx^jEli^OaNBrS, from hsatin and 4- 
bromo- 2 -carboxy- 6 -methoxyphenyl- 
thiolacetic acid (Griffith and 
Hope), i, 828. ^ 

C 20 H 10 O 4 , from dinaphthyl derivatives 
and aluminium chloride (Badische 
Aniltn- & Soda-Fabrik), i, 1290. 
CgiHisON^, from 3-hydroxy-4-keto-l- 
indoxenyl- 1 :4-dihydronaphthalene 
and o-phenylenediamine (Sander), 
i, 982. 

AiNjCla, and its derivatives, from 
acetoethylanilide and phosphoryl 
chloride (Fischer, Muller, and 
Yilsmeibe), i, 440. 

CgsHg^NjjI, from ethyl orthoformate 
• and 2:3:3-trimethyl-tJ^-iTidole meth- 
iodide (Fabbbnfabriken vorm. F. 
Bayer & Co.), i, 839. 


ddii 


from 


Colouring matter, CgsHieO^NaS, from 
5-acetamido-l:4-naphthaquinone-4- 
anil and oxythionaphthen (Sander), 
i, 982. 

C 27 H 30 O 3 N 2 , from 4-phenyltetrahydro- 
i:4-oxazme, benzaldehyde, and 
hydrochloric acid (Adkins and 
SiMINGTON), i, 986. 

Colouring matters, (Aktibn-Gesell- 
SCHAFT FUR AnILInFaBRIKATION), 

i, 1330. 

preparation of (Voswinokel), i, 672. 
- physical chemistry of (Furth), ii, 
1057. 

absorption spectra and constitution of 
(Kehrmann and Sandoz), i, 983. 
action of ultra-violet light on (Heer- 
mann), ii, 144. 

extinction of fluorescence of (Vavilov), 

ii, 474. 

]3olarised fluorescence of (Yavilov), 
ii, 739. 

from solutions of (Leyschin), ii, 
13, 629, 1117; (Weigert and 
Kappler), ii, 1026. 
diffusion of (Auerbach), ii, 28. 
adsorption of, by aluminium hydr- 
oxide (Wood and Woollee), ii, 
285. 

by glass (Schelte), ii, 286. 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on, by mordants (Marker and 
Gordon), ii, 31. 

by soils (Wilkinson and Hoff), i, 
1227. 

effect of salts on, by tissues (Mann), 
ii, 35. 

by wool and cotton (Speakman 
and Battye), ii, 284. 
insoluble in water (Chemisohe 
Fabric Griesheim-Elektron), i, 
587, 699. 

effect of light on, in cotton fabrics 
(Cunliffe), ii, 812. 
kinetics of bleaching of (Prbdvodite- 
LEV and Netsohajbva), ii, 575. 
change in conductivity of films of, on 
bleaching (Schtschodro), ii, 1134. 
reduction of, by alcoholic sodium 
hyposulphite (Eymer), ii, 682. 
effect of, on growth of bacteria (Bur- 
net), i, 1117. 

effect of, on the multiplica.tion of 
infusoria (Robertson), i, 1012. 
staining of the walls of plant cells by 
(Schwarz), i, 765. 

colloidal. See Colloidal colouring 
matters. 

of the fiavone series, absorption spectra 
of (Tasaki), X, 1444, 1446. 
of flesh and blood (Sohumm), i, 
1347. 
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Colouring matters of fungi (Kogl and 
Postowsky), i, 50, 1083, 1439; 
(Kogl and v. Taeuffenbaoh), i, 
1440. 

mordant, co-ordination theory applied 
to (Moegan and Smith), ii, 841, 
from poison gases (Bogert and 
Cheetcoff), i, 80, 315. 
sulphide, structure of (Hodgson), i, 
1104. 

synthetic, diffusion of (Kopaozewshi), 
ii, 529. 

vat (Kalle & Co.), i, 1334. 
detection of, on cotton (Jones and 
Kilby), ii, 608. 

vegetable, fluorescence of (Mehnier 
and Bonnet), i, 1439. 
detection of, spectrophotometrically 
(Holmes), ii, 1212. 

Colouring matters. See also ; — 
Aetioporphyrin. 

Aetiourinoporphyrin. 

Atromentin. 

Biliruhin. 

Carotin. 

Chrysin. 

Coproporphyrin. 

Cytochrome. 

Galangin. 

Hsematoporphyrin. 

Haematoidin. 

Hsemin. 

Haemochromogen. 

Hsemoglobin. 

Hffinjoporphyrin. 

Helicorubin. 

Mesobilimbinogen. 

Meso porphyrin. 

Methsemoglohin. 

Ooporphyrin. 

Oxyhaemin. 

Oxyhsemoeyanm. 

Oxyhsemoglobin. 

Phycocyanine. 

Phycoerythrin. 

Phylloerythrin. 

Pyooyanine. 

SuIphjBmdglobin. 

Urobilin. 

Urobilinogen. 

Uroehromogen. 

Xanthophyll. 

Xanthopterin. 

Xylindein. 

C^pidmm eolpodaf eEeet of washing on 
, the reproduction of (Cutler and 
i,',1012. 

oonsritution of (Spath 
'I'-WBubchinsey),' i,: 1313. 

of j^es at high pressures 
. Hewitt, and Townend), ii, 
8S0. 


Combustion of gases, electrification in 
(Dickinson), ii, 740. 
of mixed gases, effect of infra-red 
radiation on (David), ii, 980. 
Comenic acid, manganous salt (Yer- 
kade), i, 421. 

Comet, Daniers, cyanogen spectrum in 
(Baldbt), ii, 928. 

Comets, spectrum of the tails of 
(Baldet), ii, 180, 469. 

Commutator for potentiometric measure- 
ments (Ernest), ii, 236. 

Compounds of high molecular weight, 
chemistry of (Bergmann and Knehe). 

i, 1384 ; (Bergmann, Hiekbley, and 

Eann), i, 1474. ^ 

^iroCompounds, formation and stability 
of ( Baker), i, 1277. 

Compressibility of organic liquids 
(Hebbisen), ii, 763. 
chemical affinity, and internal pressure 
(Saerbns), ii, 91. 

Compressors, chemical reactions in 
(Brutzkus), ii, 314. 

Compton effect (Webster and Boss), 
ii, 92, 1034 ; (Boss and Webster), 
ii, 269, 270 ; (Woo ; Jaungey), 
ii, 368 ; (Becker, Watson, Smythb, 
Beode, and Mott-Smith), ii, 1128. 
intensity of (Jaunoby ; Davis), ii, 
747. 

width of modified spectral lines in 
(Jaungey), ii, 483. ^ 

Concanavaline, preparation of (Sumner 
and Graham), i, 1027. 

Condensers, effect of diffusion of gaseous 
ions on the current-voltage curves 
of (Jafp6), ii, 263. 
water (Patterson), ii, 151. 
Conductivity of metals, theory ot 
(Cassel; Wolf), ii, 942. 
Conductivity water. See under W'ator. 
Conductors, good, dielectric constants of 
(PflRTH), ii, 631. 

Congo-paper, highly sensitive (Horst), 

ii, 1196. 

Congo-red, sensitisation of, by gelatin 
(Ettisch and Runge), ii, 864. 
Conhydrine (Hess and Grau), i, 425. 
Coniine hydrochloride, optical properties 
of (Keenan and Hann), i, 1093. 
Contact detectors, rectifying action of 
(SxRANvSKr), ii, 55. 

Cooling, theories of (Seelioeu), ii, 492. 
Co-ordination and residual affinity 
(Morgan and Yarsley), i, 878 ; 
(Morgan and Smith), i, 1457; 
(Morgan, Carter, and Harrison), 
ii, 1042, 

Co-ordination compounds (Hahn and 
Wolf), ii, 678 ; (Remy and Rothe), 
ii, 1088. - 
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Co-ordination numbers, geometry of 
(Steaubel ; Huri’io), ii, 362. 

Copper, occurrence of, in soils, plants, 
and animals (McHaegite), i, 1023. 
atomic weight of (Rtjee and Bode), 
ii, 620. 

spectrum of (Bell), ii, 470. 

arc spectrum of (Lowery), ii, 4 ; 

(Shenstone), ii, 453, 1014. 
low-voltage arc spectra of (Shek- 
stone), ii, 77. 

Bontgen ray spectrum of (Allison 
and Armstrong), ii, 1015. 
spark spectrum of (L. and E. Bloch), 
ii, 829. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Zumstein), ii, 453. 
conductivities of (Schofield), ii, 
273. 

potential of, in cyanide solutions 
(Walker, Sorrels, and Beecken- 
eidge), ii, 1066. 

effect of dissolved elements on 
electrical resistivity of (Norbury), 
ii, 273. 

expansion coefficient of (Borelihs 
and Johansson), ii, 27. 
diffusion of, into gold and silver 
(Thompson and Dbakden), ii, 29. 
atoms, spatial arrangements round 
(Sohlesinger), i, 1249. 
recrystallisation of, after hot deform- 
ation (Hanemann), ii, 1134. 
strained, Rontgen ray analysis of 
(Ono), ii, 746, 

catalytic action of (Palmee and 
Constable; Constable), ii, 311. 
reduced, catalytic activity of (Ko- 
matsu and Kurata), i, 687, 942 ; 
(Komatsu and Yukitomo), i, 687 ; 
(Komatsu and Tanaka), i, 905; 
(Komatsu and Masumoto), ii, 
1071. 

corrosion of, in sea-water (Bengough 
and May), ii, 218. 

anomalous protection against oxid- 
ation of (Sheppard), ii, 1084. 
action of iron on (Sibbe; Hanson 
and Ford), ii, 317. 
action of nitrogen peroxide on 
(Klembno and Schr.oth), ii, 228. 
effect of colloids on the displacement 
of, by zinc (Gray), ii, 678. 
action of natural waters on (Hen- 
stock), ii, 696. 

in the auimal organism (Zand a), i, 
719. 

Copper alloys, electrolyis of (Kremann 
and Gruber-Rehenbubg), ii, 678, 
with aluminium (Masing and Koch), 
ii, 787. 

dilatation of (Chevenard), ii, 768. 


Copper alloys with aluminium and zinc 
(Hanson and Gay lee), ii, 974. 
with antimony (Kurnakov and 
Beloglazov), ii, 787. 
with gold (Sedstrom), ii, 104. 
gold-copper compound in (Sterner- 
Rainer), ii, 651. 

with iron and manganese (Oster- 
mann), ii, 1050. 

with magnesium and zinc, determin- 
ation of magnesium in (Soh0rmann 
and Sohob), ii, 902. 
with manganese, crystal structure of 
(Patterson), ii, 1130. 
with mercury (Tammann and Stass- 
furth), ii, 377. 

with nickel (Chevenard), ii, 851. 
oxidation of (Pilling and Bed- 
worth), ii, 689. 

with palladium, structure of (Hol- 
GERSSON and Sedstrom), ii, 20. 
with tin (Isihara), ii, 122. 
hardness of (Bauer and Yollen- 
bruok), ii, 104. 

o-phase boundary in (Stockdale), 
ii, 973. 

with zinc (Genders and Bailey), 
ii, 297; (Iitsuka), ii, 661. 
^-transformations in (Haughton 
and Griffiths), ii, 973. 

Rontgen ray analysis of (Westgren 
and Phragmen), ii, 746. 

Copper salts, overvoltage in electrolysis 
of (Gordon), ii, 549 ; (Miller), 
ii, 798. 

reduction of, by dextrose (Fleury 
and Tavernier), ii 605. ^ 
distribution of, with vitamin-.^^ 
(McHargue), i, 1515. 
toxic action of, on protoplasm 
(VoEGTLiN, Johnson, and Dyer), 

i, 1116. 

Copper chlorides, oxidation-reduction 
potential of (Carter and Lea), 

ii, 403, * 

iodide, hand spectram of (MuLliken), 

ii, 833. 

nitrate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate, water, and (Mbiger ; 
SOHREINEMAKERS, BeRKHOFF, and 
Posthumus), ii, 123. 
double nitrates with metals of tbe 
cerium group (Garobbi), ii, 145, 
222 . 

selenides (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
684. 

sulphate, equilibrium of aluminium 
sulpbate, water, and (Caven and 
Mitchell),' ii, 396. 
tervalent copper compound from 
oxidation of, in alkaline solution 
(Yrtis), ii, 69 i, 

53 * 
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Copper sulphate, manurial experiments 
with (Deksoh and Hunnitts), i, 
489; (Densch), i, 766. 

See also Anhydrite, 
sulphates (Kettgee), ii, 58. 

Cupric chloride, reaction of magnesium 
organic halides with (Gilman 
and Paekee), i, 237. 
antiseptic action of, in various 
solvents (Klissiunis), i, 1500. 
halides, ammoniates of (Biltz, 
BeOhan, and Wein), ii, 1182. 
hydroxide, catalysis of the dehydr- 
ation of (Qtjaetaeoli), ii, 806. 
equilibrium of silver nitrate, water, 
and (Malqtjoei), ii, 697. 
compounds of quinine with (Ee- 
BEN), i, 573. 

precipitation of, electrometrically 
(Britton), ii, 1204. 
oxide, solubility of, in water (Bemy 
and Ktthlmann), ii, 119. 
sulphide, conversion of, to cuprous 
sulphide (Hahn), ii, 160. 

CnprouB salts, reaction of ferrous salts 
with (Wells), ii, 148. 
bromide, cryst^ine (Beiggs), ii, 
319. 

chloride, vapour pressure of hydro- 
chloric acid solutions of ( Yanna- 
kis), ii, 401. 

hydroxide (KLAS0N), ii, 318. 
Oupro-sulphites and -thiosulphates of 
the rare earths (Canneei and Fee- 

NANDBS), ii, 888. 

Copper organic compounds 
with diacetyldioxime (Faneth and 
Thilo), i, 1132. 

Copper detection, determination, and 
separation:— 

detection of (Sohekinga), ii, 326 ; 
(Hichols and Coopee), ii, 715 ; 
(Spacu), ii, 1003- 

detection of, in distilled water 
(Poieot), ii, 242. 

detection and determination of 
(Hahn), ii, 1096. 

determination of, potentiometrically 
(ZINTL and Rauoh), ii, 1003. 
determination of, volumetrically, with 
potassium iodide (Herschko- 
vitsoh), ii, 904. 

determination of, electrolytically, in 
presence of antimony, lead, and tin 
; , {tiiTKAS and JfLEK), ii, 241. 
determination of, electrolytically, in 
presence of lead (Biltz), ii, 715. 

. determination of, in tissues (Oueeib), 

. .de&rmihation of, and its separation 
0^ and zinc (JIlek and 


Copper detection, determination, and 
separation: — 

separatioh of antimony, lead, tin, and 
(Lassiehb), ii, 328. 
separation of cadmium and (Sac- 
caedi), ii, 159. 

separation of, from iron (Aeeagh and 
Beottghall), ii, 603. 
separation of lead and (Lassibue), 
ii, 159. 

separation of mercury and (Spacxj), 
ii, 1004. 

Coproporphyrin, synthesis of, by yeast 
(Fischee and Fink), i, 106, 866. 
absorption coefficient of (Niemann), 

i, 1206. 

CoproBterol, iodine value of (Dam), 

i, 856. 

Cordierite from India (Keishnan), 

ii, 322. 

Com offal, nitrogenous constituents ot 
(Randoin, Aiquiee, Asselin, and 
Charles), i, 210. 

Corresponding states, theory of (Boit- 
ARD), ii, 865. 

Corrosion (Maass and Liebreioh), ii, 
140 ; (Whitney ; Shipley, Me- 
Haeeib, and Olarb), ii, 688 ; 
(Whitman and Rhssbll), ii, 689 ; 
(Bbeny; Enos), ii, 1068; (Utida 
and Saito), ii, 1069. 
report of the Committee on (Ben- 
GOUGH and May), ii, 218. 
water-line (Evans), ii, 687, 688. 
of metals by naphtha solutions of 
sulphur and its compounds (Wood, 
Sheely, and Trusty), ii, 980. 
of ferrous metals in electrolysis 
(Thornton and Harle), ii, 308. 
device for determination of (Fetzer), 

ii, 996. 

Oorl&X} limonis (lemon), vitamin content 
of (Willimott and Wokes), i, 1220. 
Corundum, crystal structure of (Paul- 
ing and Hendricks), ii, 368. 
and iso-Corybulbines, and their ethyl 
ethers (SpAth and Dobrowsky), i, 
1085. 

Oorydalis alkaloids (SpXth and Moset- 
TiGj, i, 1447. 

Qorydalis cam^ alkaloids from (Spath 
and Dobrowsky), i, 1085. 
Corydinecarboxylic acid, benzyl ester, 
and its methyl ether (Osada), 
i, 284. 

ethyl ester, methyl ether (Osada), 
1, 283. 

Corypalmine, constitution of, and its 
ethyl ether (Spath and Mosettig), 
i, 1447. 

Cotton, swelling of (Collins and Wil- 
liams ; Collins), ii, 781. 
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Cotton., viscosity of cuprammonium solu- 
tions of (Fakeow and Neale), ii, 
773. 

sorption by (Cowaed, Spenceb, and 
Wood), ii, 507. 

absorption and desorption of water by 
(Ueqdhaet and Williams), ii, 780, 
781. 

adsorption of dyes by (Speakman and 
Battve), ii, 284. 

tendering of, by acids (Coward, 
Wood, and Barrett), i, 643. 
effect of sulpburic acid on tbe break- 
ing load of (Vincent), ii, 783. 
fading of dyed (Ounliffe), ii, 812. 
Egyptian and upland, chlorides in tbe 
leaf-tissue fluids of (Harris ; J. V. 
and Z. W. Lawrence), i, 216. 
analysis of (Birtwell, Clibbens, 
and Ridge), i, 234 ; (Clibbens and 
Geake), ii, 906. 

Cotton cellulose. See under Cellulose. 

Cotton plant, odorous constituents of 
(Power and Ohesndt), i, 1026. 
reaction of (Power and Chesnttt; 
Harris, Hoffman, and John- 
son), i, 758. 

Cotton seed, proteins of (Jones and 
Csonka), i, 1225. 

Cotton wax, American, constituents of 
(Faegher and Probert ; Clifford 
and Probert), i, 879. 

Egyptian, constituents of (Fargher 
and Higginbotham), i, 879. 

Conlometer (Fischbeok), ii, 1166. 

Couniaran,53-amino-6-bydroxy-, 6-aeetyl 
derivative, and 6-hydroxy- (Sonn and 
Patsohke), i, 282. 

Coumaranone, 4-amino-, acetyl deriv- 
ative (Dirks), i, 148. 

£f^b^omo- (Dean and Nierenstein), 
i, 953. 

Coumaran-8-one, 6-bydroxy-, oxime of 
(Sonn and Patschke), i, 282. 

Coumarin, determination of (Radcliffe 
and Shakplbs), ii, 1210. 

Coumarin, 3-bromo-7-bydroxy- (Fries 
and Nohren), i, 955, 

CoTunarin-4-ac6tic acids, and tbeir 
esters, reactivity of tbe methylene 
group in (Dry and Row), i, 149, 953. 

Coumarincarboxylle acid, p-toluidide of 
(Watne and Cohen), i, 551. 

Coumarinie acid (Dey and Row), i, 149. 

3(3'-Coumaryl)-6'-metbylbenrfurau- 
2-carboxylic acid, bromo- (Dey and 
Row), i, 150. 

S'-CoumaryM-napbtbapyrones, and 
bromo-, cMoro-, and nitro- {Dey and 
Row), i, 149. 

Cows, origin of lactose and of lactosuria 
in (Campus), i, 327. 


Cows, mineral metabolism of, in reference 
to diet (Monroe and Perkins; 
Miller, Tates, Jones, and 
Brandt), i, 1498. 

effect of proteins in diet of (Perkins 
and Monroe), i, 1354. 
lactating, blood-sugar concentration 
in (Widmark and Oaelens), i, 608. 
Co-zymase (v. Euler and Nilsson), 
i, 1361, 

Cream, electrical conductivity of (Fricke 
aud Morse), i, 608. 

Creatine, equilibrium of creatinine and 
.(Edgar and Shiver), .ii, 533. 
in muscle (Reissbr and Hamann), 
i, 860. 

influence of polyneuritis on (Eudrj- 
avzeva), i, 329. 

function of, in muscle contraction 
(Tiegs), i, 1008. 

reciprocal conversion of creatinine and 
(Hahn and Fasold), i, 1496. 
effect of carbohydrate- and protein- 
free diets on excretion of (Pal- 
ladin), i, 1211; (Palladin and 
Krattnova), i, 1514. 
excretion of, by sheep (Palladin), 

i, 327. 

sodium salt of (Hahn and Fasold), 

ii, 653. 

Creatinine (Kapfhammbr), i, 797. 
tautomerism of, and ite derivatives 
(Grbbnwald), i, 839. 
equilibrium of creatine and (Edgar 
and Shiver), ii, 633. 
reciprocal conversion of creatine and 
(Hahn and Fasold), i, 1496. 
effect of carbohydrate- and protein- 
free diets on excretion of (Pal- 
ladin), i, 1211. 

effect of a maize diet on excretion of 
(Palladin and KRATiNOYA),i,1514. 
excretion of, by sheep (Palladin), 

i, 327. 

Jafie^s reaction for (Greenwald), 

ii, 1212. 

o-Cresaurin. See 3:8':3''''-Trim€thylauiin. 
o-Cresol, 4:6-<£ibromo-, and its benzoyl de- 
rivative (Kohn and Jawetz), i, 136. 
nitro derivatives, and their salts and 
derivatives (Gibson), i, 388. 
m-Cresol, 2-amino-, and 2-nitro- (Hodg- 
son and Be aed), i, 640. 

^-Cresol, oxidation of (Pummerer, 
PuTTFAROKBN, and Schopflocher), 
i, 1262. 

determination of, in blood (Haas and 
Sohlesinger), i, 334. 

^-Cresol, bromo derivatives (Kohn and 
Wiesbn), i, 539. 

5-chloro-3-ammo-, derivatives of (Rai- 
FORD and Lankelma), i, 809. 
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jj-Cresol, £?-iodo-, and its benzoate (PuM- 
MKliEU, PUTTFAECEEN, and SOHOPF- 
lochbr), i, 1262. 

Cresols, molecular compounds of, with 
alcohol, ether, acetone, and benzene 
(Weissbnbergee and Piatti), i, 538, 
539. 

0 - and ^-Cresola, equilibrium between 
(Hill and Mosbacher), ii, 1161. 

0 -, m-, and j?-CresolB, bromo- and bromo- 
nitro-derivatives of, and their deriv- 
atives (Kohn and Weissbbeg), i, 655. 
91- and iso-o-Cresol^^^rachlorophthaieins, 
and their derivatives (Oeneoeff and 
Patel), i, 672. 

^-Cresoldisulphonic acid, action of sodium 
hypochlorite on (Easohig), i, 249. 
i?-Cresolisatein anhydride (Sen and Sie- 
cae), i, 655, 

Gresolmercurisulphonio acid (Saochae- 
in-Pabrik Aktien-Gesellsohaft 
voEM. Fahlbekg, List, A Co.), i, 
1197. 

Oresol-xed, salt error of (Eamage and 
Millee), ii, 712. 

o-Cresolsulphonephthalein diethyl and 
dimethyl ethers (Objidoeff and 
Shapiro), i, 251. 

Cretins, fat and cholesterol in blood of 
(Heoksoher), i, 999. 

Cristobalite (Lonochambon), ii, 1131. 
synthfibis of (Weil), ii, 1193. 
crystal structure of (Wyckoff), ii, 688. 
flB-transformation of (Weil), ii, 757. 
Critical solution temperature of ternary 
mixtures (Botjtaric and Cobbet}, 
ii, 103. 

state, properties of systems near the 
(Gay and Pbreakis), ii, 669. 
temperature, determination of, from 
coefficient of expansion of liquids 
(van Laar), ii, 950. 
and melting point (van Laar and 
Lorenz), ii, 374. 

relation between melting point, 
boiling point, and ( PRtiB’HOMME), 
ii, 99,. 

and expansion of liquids (db Kolos- 
ovski), ii, 646. 

relation between molecular volume 
and (Lorenz and Heez), ii, 25, 
188. 

Crookes’ tubes, fluorescence experiments 
with (DAxtvilliee), ii, 1116. 

yield and mineral content of, 
, influenced by rotation (Burgess), i, 

: .L51.9* 

(Xaeree^ Webee, and van 

.and: «-bromo-, benzoyl- 
^ Auwbes and Daniel), 


Crotonic acids, isomerism of (Gonzalez), 
i, 629. 

Crucibles, silica, for filtration (HtjTTiG 
and KOkbnthal), ii, 998. 

C'i'itstaceai dissociation of oxyhemo- 
globin in blood of (Stedman and 
Stedman), i, 1199. 

Cryogenine, colour reactions of, with 
metallic i^lts (Bornet) ii, 164. 

Cryolite, equilibrium of alumina and 
(Roush and Miyake), ii, 974. 

Cryoscopy in mixed solvents (Weight), 
ii, 1144. 

of solutions of gases in various solvents 
(Gaeelli), ii, 1151. 
with benzene (Jones and Buey), ii, 
1040. 

with nitrobenzene (Brown and Bury), 
ii, 32; (Brown), ii, 296, 

'with sodium sulphate (Tuenbe and 
Patterson), ii, 273. 

Cryostat (Walters and Loomis), ii, 
1091. 

and hydrogen liquefier (Latimer, 
Buffington, and Hoenshel), ii, 
818, 

Cryptopine, pharmacological action of 
(Heathcotb), i, 734. 

Crystals, structure of, and chemical 
constitution(WBrssENBEEG),ii,1129, 
1130. 

form and lattice structure of (Yam- 
aba), ii, 94. 

structure of, in relation to physical 
properties (van Arkel), ii, 749. 
relation between atomic number and 
structure of (Scott), ii, 869. 
structure, dissolution velocity and 
etched figures on (Tammann ; Tam- 
MANN and K rings), ii, 942. 
doubly refracting, refractive index of 
(Perrier), ii, 1028. 
band spectra of gases and of {Kaiilek), 
ii, 626. 

photo-electric properties of (Gulden 
and Pohl), ii, 344, 948. 
reflection of Rontgen rays by (Har- 
TREB ; Bragg), ii, 735. 
powdered, X-ray analysis of (Brent- 
ANO), ii, 483. 

apparatus for (Lange), ii, 482. 
magnetism of (Forrest), ii, 1133. 
passage of electrons through (Lenz), 
ii, 920, 1019. 

electrolysis of (Lukirsky, SSukarev, 
and Tkapesnikov), ii, 369. 
thermal expansion of (Henglein), 
ii, 935, 

dynamics of (Waelsoh), ii, 485. 
rating energy of (Wbssel), ii, 640. 
eformation of, on hardening (P6l- 
11 R'rn 
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Crystal*, migration in the lattice of 
(HiTTTKJ), ii, 640, 

molecular symmetry in (Smith), ii, 
271. 

aggregation and polymorphism of 
(SoHATJM and Rorig), ii, 95. 
orientation of, in conglomerates (Tam- 
mann), ii, 1132. 

effect of strain and heat treatment 
. on (Elam), ii, 945, 946. 
measurement of absolute dimensions 
of (Sbljakov), ii, 270, 
growth of, of different species (Royrr), 
ii, 749. 

growth and diminution in size of 
(Fbiebel), ii, 271. 

modification of, due to foreign matter 
(Gattbert), ii, 271. 

molecular volumes of (Henglein), 
ii, 477. 

surface tension of, against saturated 
solutions (Soep), ii, 1046. 
spreading of films of, on water (Cart 
and Rideal), ii, 1046, 1047, 
1048. 

plasticity of (Bavey), ii, 1039. 
dynads in (Herzog and Weissen- 
berg), ii, 942. 

of complex and pseudo-complex com- 
pounds (SCHLEIC3HER), itj 22. 
formation of, in the organism (Herzog 
and Gonell), i, 718. 
cubic, effect of cold rolling on the 
structure of (Weber), ii, 93* 
hydrated, electrical conductivity of 
(Jakubsohn andRABiNOTiTSOH), ii, 
847. 

mixed, distribution of atoms in 
(Tammahn), ii, 20. 
optical properties of (Porter), ii, 
946. 

diffusion in (Brahke and Hell- 
weg), ii, 103. 

solution of (Lb Blanc and ROsslee), 

h, 866. 

binary, thermal expansion of 
(Johansson), ii, 487. 
organic, vapour pressures of {Swan 
ami Mack), ii, 951. 
perfect, reflection of Rontgen rays by 
(Weber), ii, 1034. 
single, flow of (Geiss), ii, 96. 
Crystallisation, van*t Hoffs diagram of 
(Beloglazov), ii, 788. 
induced (DENiGiia), ii, 906. 
periodic (Hedges and Myers), ii, 
1168. 

spontaneous (Tanoov), ii, 868. 
in binary systems (Riter), ii, 126., 
Crystallography, Rontgen ray methods 
of correcting data of (Yardley), ii, 
1033. 


Culture fluids, hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of (Christensen and 
Fulmer), i, 1216. 

effect of seeds and plants on reaction 
and hydrogen-ion concentration of 
(Rudolfs; Hoagland), i, 1368. 
Cumidic acid, derivatives of (de Dies- 
BAOH and Zurbriggen), i, 1427. 
S-^-Cumylrhodanylidene-ASis'-ozindole 
(Hann), i, 987. 

Cupferron. See Phenylhydroxylamine, 
nitroso-. 

Cupric compounds. See under Copper. 
Cuprite, crystal structure of (Green- 
wood), ii, 93. 

Cuprous salts. See under Copper. 
Cuskhygrine, derivatives of (Hess and 
Bappbet), i, 425. 

Cutic acid, and its copper salt (Legg 
and Wheeler), i, 1025. 

Gutinicacid, and its metallic salts (Leqg 
and Wheeler), i, 1025. 

Cyanamide, action of ammonia on 
(Coudee), i, 525. 

as source of plant nitrogen (BlALO- 
suknia), i, 1866. 

derivatives of (Fromm, Barren 
soHBEN, Frieder, Pirk, and 
Kapbller), i, 594. 
determination of (Pinoh), ii, 607. 
determination of, in calcium cyan- 
amide (Fosse, Hagenb, and Du- 
bois), ii, 76. 

Cyanamidoacetic acid (Fromm, Bar- 
rensoheen, Frieder, Pirk, and 
Kapeller), i, 596. 

Gyanidin, s^thesis of (Willstatter 
Zechmeister, and &ndler), i, 54. 
conversion of, into oatechin (Freu- 
DENBERG, PiKENTSCHER, HARDER, 

and Schmidt), i, 1166. 
chloride, synthesis of, and its pen ta 
methyl ether (Fratx and ^bin 
son), i, 422. 

and its 3:3':4'-trimethyl ethex 
(Pratt and Robinson), i, 827. 
epfCyanilic acid (Wieland), i, 1049. 
isoC^nilic acid, and its salts and 
derivatives (Wieland), i, 1048, 
Cyanine colouring matters, colour of 
(Moir), ii, 1121. 

Cyanite, crystal structure of (Horton), 
ii, 1127. 

formation of mullite from (Grbig), 
ii,987, 

Cyano-oompounds (Ott and Finken), 

i, 1251. 

catalytic reduction of (Eupe and 
Gisiger), i, 1095. 

Cyanogen, band spectrum of(MuLLiKEN), 

ii, 18. 

thio-. See Thioeyanogen. 
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Cyanogen compounds, determination of, 
xodometrically (Lang), ii, 1009. 

Cyanogen bromide, apparatus for pre- 
paration of (SxsiiNKOPF, Ohse, 
and Bttohheim), ii, 590. 
action of, on tbebaine (Spbyee and 
Rosenpbld), i, 962. 
iodide, formation and determination 
of, in iodometric analysis (Lang), 
ii, 713. 

Hydrocyanic acid, preparation of 
(Bichowsky), i, 236. 
specific heat of (Paetington and 
Caeroll), ii, S73. 
saturated vapour pressure of (Hara 
and SiNOZARi), ii, 279. 
critical constants and va^ur pres- 
sure of (Bredig and Teioh- 
mann), ii, 950. 

liquid, decomposition, of (Walker 
and Euxeed), i, 1393. 
catalytic oxidation of (Hara and 
SiNOZARi), ii, 983. 
stimulation of plants by (Gassner), 

i, 1029. 

fate of, in the organism (Danck- 
WORTT and Pfait), i, 196. 
alkali salts, hydrolysis of, in 
^ueous solution (Harman and 
WORLEY), ii, 783. 
double molybdenum salts, electro- 
lytic oxidation of (Collenberg 
and Andersen), ii, 1166. 
potassium salt, reactions of halogens 
with{ MfiLLER and Schttch) ,ii,826. 
potassium and sodium salts, puri- 
fication and melting point of 
(Grandadam), ii, 704. 
sodium salt, preparation of (Hara 
and Miura), i, 645 ; (Guernsey 
and Sherman), ii, 889. 
detection of (Stamm), ii, 75, 76 ; 
(Magnin), ii, 607. 

MoHydrooyanic acid (Enklaar), i, 
1394. 

Cyanides, complex, electrolysis of (Sani- 
GAR), ii, 676. 

determination of (KanO), ii, 1010. 
determination of, bromometrically 
(Obbrhausbr), ii, 828. 
determination of, in mixtures with 
halides (Dean and Newcomer), 

ii, 597- . 


pyaaates, determination of, colori- 
m (K. 0. and D. F. H. 

■ Bailey), li, 447. 

. detejBQainatioa of, in blood (Mont- 

''':'?^||!^»»F),d,'455.,'’^ 

te|KXuhdB (Ott and Finken), 


Cyanurtriazide, preparation of (Ott), i, 
599. 

Cyclic compounds, formation of from 
halogenated open-chain derivatives 
(Ingold), i, 357; (Haerdi and 
Thorpe), i, 923. 

magneto-chemistry of (Pascal), ii, 
1123. 

and unsaturation (Merejkovski), i, 
1291. 

with double linkings, order of addition 
to (Nametkin), i, 250. 

Gymhopogon caesius (inchi grass), oil 
from (Rao and Sudborough), i, 
1164 ; (Moudgill), i, 1293, 

Cymene, electrochemical oxidation of 
(Fighter and Meyer), i, 800. 

Oyperm rot%nduB, essential oil of (Bao, 
Panicker, and Sudborough), i, 
1164. 

GypTidvm^ effect of light on lumines- 
cence of (Harvey), i, 1212. 

Cysteine, oxidation of, in the organism 
(Rose, Shiplb, and Sherwin), i, 
190, 

effect of traces of iron on oxidation of 
(Harrison), i, 13. 
detection of (Sullivan), ii, 1211. 

Cystine, specific rotation and oxidation 
of (Andrews), i, 1389. 
oxidation of, in the organism (Rose, 
Shiple, and Sherwin), i, 190. 
content of, in proteins (Jones, 
Gersdorff, and Moeller), i, 98. 
effect of, on growth in rats (Sherman 
and Merrill), i, 730. 
effect of, on sulphur metabolism 
(Lewis), i, 1364* 

detection of (Sullivan), ii, 1211, 
determination of, in urine (Magnus- 
Lbvy), i, 610. 

Cytochrome (Keilin), i, 1112. 

Cytolysis, production of acid by (Drze- 
wiKA and Bohn), i, 1612. 

Cytosylic acid, brucine salt (Pbiser), i, 
1477. 


B. 

Dcu^dium cuyressiimm, constituents of 
oil from (MoDowall and Finlay), i, 
418. 

Damourite from Tasmania (Dittler), ii, 
323* 

Darapskite (Foote), ii, 786. 

Batisca camahiiia, glucoside from 
(Charaux), I, 823. 

Batiscetin, synthesis of, and its deriv- 
atives (Kaxff and Robinson), i, 1302. 

Batisoetinidin chloride, and its 3:2^-di- 
methyl ether (Pratt and Robinson), 
i, 826. 
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Datisciii (Chaeaux), i, 823. 

Beoae^clene, hydrogenation of (Dzie- 
woisKi and Stjszko), i, 242. 

Becahydroacridone (Perkin and Sedg- 
wick), i, 65, 

Beoahydroanthracene (Schroeter, 
Gluschke, van Hulls, and Got- 
zky), i, 128. 

Becahydronaphthalene {decaUn\ and its 
derivatives (Huckel), i, 258. 
and chloro- (Zelinski and Gave- 
dovskaja), i, 123. 
isomerism of (Wightman), i, 894. 
isomerisation and dehydrogenation of 
(Zelinski and Turova- Pollak), 
i, 1053. 

surface tension of (Grunmach and 
SCHWBIKERT), ii, 31. 

Becahydronaphthalenes (Huckel and 
Goth), i, 260. 

heats of combustion of (Roth and 
Lassj£), ii, 275. 

stereoisomeric (Huckel), i, 1254. 

Becahydro-jS-naphthol (Zelinski and 
Turova-Pollak), 3 , 1053- 

5-^-Becahydronaphthoylbenzene-l:2:4- 
tricarboxylic acid, and its derivatives 
(Philippi, Seka, and Funke)^ i, 656. 

Becahydionaphthylamines. See Deca- 
iylamines. 

Becahydroisoquinoline, phenylcarbinude 
derivative (Skita and Reitmeyer), 
i, 140, 

Becalin. See Becahydronaphthalene. 

Becalols, and their derivatives (Huckel), 
i, 258. 

Becalones, and their derivatives (Huo- 
KEL), i, 258. 

iS-Becaloues, heats of combustion of 
(Roth and LassIS), ii, 275. 

fra?w-a-Becalone-i8-carboxyUc acid, 
ethyl ester, and its phenylpyrazolone 
(HOokel and Goth), i, 260, 

a-Becaloneoxalic acid, ethyl ester, and 
its pyrrolidone derivative (Huckel 
and Goth), i, 260. 

Becalylamines, and their derivatives 

(Huckel), i, 258. 

aa'-BecaxnethylenefiZiiminodiisobutyric 
acid (Sohlesinger), i, 1251. 

Becanminemonoaquotrihydroxydioltri- 
chromium thiosulphate. Bee under 
Chromium. 

Becoic anhydride (Holde andGENTNER), 
i, 1035. 

Becomposition apparatus (Remy), ii, 

689. 

Becomposition processes, transference of 
hydrogen as a basis of (Rluyver and 
Donker), ii, 1173. 

Behydraoetic acid, structure of (Rass- 
WEiLBR and Adams), i, 299, . 


Behydratiag agents, colloidal solutions 
of, in nitrobenzene (Brown and 
Bury), ii, 1055. 

Bebydration, dynamic study of 

(Guichard), ii, 427, 559. 

Behydrobis (iV-tetramethylthiuroninm) 
^srchlorate (Lecher), i, 1391. 

Behydrocholane (Wieland), i, 1066. 

Behydro-4'-codeinone, and its derivatives 

(Speyer and Rosenfeld), i, 961, 

Behydroemodinantliranol methyl ester, 
and its acetyl derivatives (Eder and 
Hauser), i, 1160. 

Behydroeseretholemethine, and its salts 
(Stedman and Barger), i, 292. 

Behydrofluorocyclene, oa'-d^bromo-, and 
dibromodihydroxy-, tetrasulphonic 
acid, and dibromoie^ranitro- (Dzie- 
woi^sKi and Suszko), i, 649. 

Behydrogenation and antoxidation 
(Manchot and Gall), i, 561, 

Behydroindigotin, 4:4'-dichloro-, 4:4^-df- 
chloro-5:7 :5':7'-fcimiodo-,and6:6^*di- 
iodo-, and their derivatives (Kale 
and Yogbl), i, 161. 
5;7:5':7'-^cfmiodo-, potassium and 
sodium hydrogen sulphites (Kalb 
and Berber), i, 160, 

BehydrotMotoluidines. See Phenyl 
methylbenzthiazoles, amino-. 

Behydrothio-wi-xylidines, constitution 
of (Anschutz and Schultz), i 
315. 

Beliquescence of salts (Scheringa), ii, 
296. 

Belnoline (Markwood), i, 762. 

Ddfhiinidoi, urine of (Suzuki), i, 
1349. 

Belphinidin, chloride, synthesis of, 
and its hexamethyl ether (Pratt 
and Robinson), i, 422. 
and its 3;3':4';5'-tetramethyl ether 
(Pratt and Robinson), i, 827. 
alkaloids from species of 
(Keller), i, 830. 

Delphinium consolida, constituents of 
seeds of (Markwood), i, 762. 

Be-AT-methyldihydrocodeinone, oxime of 
(Wieland and Kotake), i, 1092. 

Be-iV-methyldihydrothebainoue, pipei'- 
onyiidehe derivative (Wieland and 
Kotake), i, 1093. 

Bemethylechitamine, and its salts and 
derivatives (Goodson and Henry), 
i, 1168. 

7-Bemethylo-4'-corydaline, and its nieth- 
iodide (Haworth and Perkin), i, 
971. 

7-Bemetliylomethylpapaverinc (Ha- 

. WORTH and Perkin), i, 971. 

7-Bemethyiomethylpapaverinol (Ha- 

worth and Peek in), i, 97i, 
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7-Demetliyloinetliyltetraliydropspaver- 
ine, and its derivatives (Hawobth 
and Perkin), i, 971. 

Density {sipedfic gramty\^ rotation dis- 
persion, and absorption spectx’a of 
homologous compounds (Kreth- 
Low), ii, 1029. 

relation of temperature to (Hebz), ii, 
494, 1141. 

ofgasesby the interferometer (Babus), 
ii, 25. 

of liquids (van Laab), ii, 278. 
of binary solids (Panichi), ii, 493. 
Deoxyhenzoin ^-bromophenylhydrazone 
(Bobfoess), i, 699. 

Deoxyhenzoin, eyano-, al dimine from 
(Rttpe and Gisigeb), i, 1096. 
Deoxybilianic acids, trimethyl esters 
(WiNBATJS and Bohne), i, 654. 
Deoxyepicatechin tetraraethyl ether 
(FBEXmENBBBG, FlKENTSOHBB, and 
Habbeb), i, 419. 

Deoxyglucose, formation of, from glucal 
in rabbits (Kondo), i, 99. 
Deoxytetrahydro-a-methylmo 3 T>himeth- 
ines, and their derivatives (Speveb 
and Koulen), i, 60. 

Dermocybe sanguinea, colouring matters 
from (Kogl and Postowsey), i, 
1083. 

Dermocyhin, and its derivatives (Xogi. 

and PosTOWSKY), i, 1088. 

Derris root, active principle of (Takei), 
1, 761. 

Desmotropy, keto-enolie (Kattfmann 
and Riohteb), i, 231. 

Detonation of mixed gases (Wend- 
landt), ii, 135. 

Dextrin, nature of (Ling and Nanji), 

i, 516. 

limit I, and its acetyl derivative 
(Synibwski), i, 868. 

Dextrose, structure of (Hawoeth), i, 
1188, 

mutarotation of (Ktthn and Jacob), 

ii, 49, 

effect of phosphates on the rotation of 
(V. Eubeb and Nilsson), i, 1042. 
dissociation constant of (Bbitton), 
ii, 977. 

reduction of copper salts by (Fleuey 
and Taveenibr), ii, 606. 

, fermentation of (Lbmoione), i, 1361. 
argon, in {Pictet, Sohbrebr, and 
Helfer), i, 865. 

lactic acid fermentation of (Yie- 
yanen), i, 866, 

, .effect of adrenaline and insnlin on the 
1 : ' ol,. by animals (Gott- 

' '(Shmook), i. 


Dextrose, decomposition of, by bacilli 
(Aubel and Salabaetan), i, 747. 
effect of insulin and muscle tissue on 
(Litnbsoaaed and Holboll), i, 208. 
action of yeast extracts on (Kuhn and 
V. Grundheee), i, 208. 
€f-<^ichlorohydrin, and its derivatives 
(Helferich, Sfeook, and Bbslbe), 
i,792. 

phenylhydrazones, structure of (FskEE- 
jacque), i, 635. 

jp-toluenesulphonylhydrazone (Feeud- 
ENBBEG and Blummbl), i, 62. 
in blood in health and in diabetes 
(Lundsgaarb and Holbgll), i, 
1206, 1207. 

in blood and body fluids (Lunbsgaaed 
and Holbgll), i, 1494. 
oxidation of, in muscle (Ahlgeen), 
i, 482. 

in physiological fluids (Lundsgaaed 
and Holboll), i, 1207. 
in urine (Lund and Wolf), i, 1206. 
clinical detection of, in urine (Ruoss), 

i, 186. 

determination of (loNESOU and Spi- 
EESCU), ii, 331 ; (Fleuey and 
Taveenieb; Kneoht and Hib- 
bbet), ii, 605. 

determination of, polarimetrically and 
by copperreduction( White), ii, 1006. 
influence of nitrogenous substances on 
determination of (Rosbnthaler), 

ii, 1006. 

determination of, in blood (Mileoy), 

i, 1486. 

determination of, in presence of sucrose 
in organic liquids (Bufano), i, 458. 

DextroseSbenzylmercantal 76 - wbuty 1* 
ideae ether (Paosu), 1 , 1242. 

Diabetes (glycosuria), effect of induced 
oxidation in (Mittea and Dxjae), 

ii, 576. 

cholesterol in (Nitzescu, Popesou- 
Inotesti, and Oadaeiu), i, 462. 
dextrose in blood in (Lundsgaaed 
and Holboll), i, 1207, 1494. 
glycolysis in blood in (Bieeey, 
Rathbey, and Koueiusky), i, 1207. 
action of insulin in (Lawn and Wolf), 
i,48S. 

lactic acid metabolism in (Collazo 
and Lewicki), i, 1364. 
mineral metabolism in (Meyer*' Bisoh 
and GffNTHEE), i, 328. 
pxiriue metabolism in (Le Beeton and 
Eaysee), i, 610. 

sugar in blood arid urine in, after 
instdin treatment (Majoe and 
Davis), i, 1491. - 

urioolytic index in (IjlNGFELDT and 
Holmsbn), i, 1207. 
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Diabetes {glycosuriou\ infection in 
(Richardson and Lbtxne), i, 723. 
determination of sngar in urine in 
(Williams and Casey), i, 998. 
phioridzin, metabolism of glycerol in 
(Chambers and Deuel), i, 
1352. 

excretion of sugars in (DeuEl and 
Chambers), i, 1352. 

Diacetalmalonio acid, and its etbyl ester 
(Perkin and Pink), i, 359. - 

2; 3 -Diaeetanilido-l: 4 -diacetox 7 napli- 
tbalene (Fries and Billig), x, 940. 

Biacetoacetylnapbtliylenediamines 

(Chbmische Fabrik Oriesheim- 

Elektron), i, 587. 

Diacetoacetyl-jj-phenylenediamiiie 

(Chemische Fabrik Geiesheim- 

Elekteon), i, 687. 

Diacetonamine, preparation of (Haese- 
ler), i, 644. 

Biacetone alcohol, electrolytic reduction 
of (Read and Fletcher), i, 627. 

Biacetonemannose. See Mannose diiso- 
propylidene ether. 

2:4-Diacetoxyaoetoplienone, w-chloro- 
(Nierbnstein, Wang, and Waer), 
i, 34. 

^-Di(aoetoxyformanilidopbenyl) tri- 
sulphide (Naik and Patel), i, 
122 . 

Diacetyl. See Dimethyl diketone. 

Biacetylacetone cyc^o^ifsulphide, ^nthio- 
( Arndt, Nachtwey, and Pusch), 
i, 1307. 

4 ; 4 '-Biacetylarsenob 0 nzene, and 3:3'-di- 
hydroxy-, derivatives of (Margulies), 
i, 448. 

Biaoetylbenzylamina (Holmes and Xn- 
GOLD), i, 1144. 

Biacetyldibenzyliminophtbaliziudine, 
and its derivatives (Weiss and 
Freund), i, 189. 

l:3Biac6tyl-2;2>dimethyk^efopdntane, 
and its disemicarbazone (Haller and 
Legagneur), i, 925. 

Biacetyldioxime, copper and nickel 
compounds of (Paneth and Thilo), 
i, 1162. 

Biaoetylene, and its silver derivatives 
(Lespieau and Pr^ivost), i, 493. 
^eajabromide (Lespieau and Pr]^- 
vost), i, 626. 

Biacetyl^-glEcalj acetals from (Berg- 
mann), i, 887. 

Biacetylglyoxims peroxide, peroxide of 
the dioxime of (PoNzlo and Ber- 
NARDI), i, T’S. 

i-Biacetylhydrazme, s-Acaictohloro- 

(Naik and Patel), i, 121. 

Biacetylphenylarsine (Job, Reich, and 
Vergnaud), i, 178. 


Biacetylsuccinio acid, ethly ester, azo 
compounds with (BttLOW and Baur), 
i, 1327. 

1:4-Bialauylpiperaziiie, and its deriv- 
atives (Abdbrhalden and Rossneb), 
i, 975. 

4:4-Bialdehydoarsenobenzene, and its 
semicarbazone (Maroulies), i, 447. 
Bialdehydobenzenedicarboxylic acids, 
and their derivatives (de Dies bach 
and Zurbriggen), i, 1427. 
a 7 -Dialdehydopropane-j 8 -carboxylic 
acid, and its di-^-nitrophenylhydr- 
azone (Perkin and Pink), i, 369. 
oT-Bialdehydopropane-BB-dicarboxylic 
acid, and its ethyl ester and their 
di-i?-nitrophenylhydrazones (Perkin 
and Pink), i, 369. 

Bialkyl phosphites, tautpmerism of 
(MlfiOBEDZKl), i, 1051. 

Diallyl J7cnia5sulphide, and its derivatives 
(Thomas and Riding), i, 4. 
Diallylacetopbenone (Haller, Bauer, 
and Ramart), i, 261. 
a-Biallylaminomethyl-a-ethylaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Society 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 

i, 1249. 

Biallylbarbituric acid (Yolwileb), i, 
1174. 

dietbylamine salt (Hoffmann, La 
Roghe & Co.), i, 800. 
Diallyhsobutyrone (Haller, Bauer, 
and Ramart), i, 261, 
oa-Diallylbutyrophenone (Haller, 
Bauer, and Ramart), i, 261, 
aa-Biallylpropiophenpne (Halleb, 
Bauer, and Ramart), i, 261. 
Bialyser, rotating (Astruc and Canals), 

ii, 896, 

Dialysis, use of tap water in (Wilkb- 
DObfubt and Deker), ii, 628, 
electrolytic, laboratory apparatus for 
(Fuchs and Honsig), ii, 897. 
Diamagnetism of gases (Glaser), ii, 82. 
Biamidoacetic acid, ^zcyano-. See 
Guanidoacetic acid, cyano-. 

Diamines, compounds of stannic halides 
with (Hiebbb and Wagner), i, 
1326. 

aromatic stereoisomeric, nitration ol 
(Morgan and Hickxnbottom), 
i, 156. 

Di(2-amiiio-4-niethyltMazcIyl)-6* 
phenylmethane (Bogert and Chbbt- 
COFF), i, 815. 

Bi(2-amino-4-phenylthiazolyl)-6-p- 
chlorophenylmethane (Bogert and 
Ohebtcoff), i, 316. 
Bi{2-aminoplienyltliiazolyl)-6-p“di- 
methylaminophenylmethane (Bogert 
and Chrrtcoff), i, 316. 
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Di(2-ainino*4«plieiiyltliiazolyl)-5-hydr- 
oxyplieaylmethanes (Bogeet and 
Cheetcoff), i, S16. 

Di(2-ami2io-4-plxenyltMazolyl)-5-nitro- 
phenylmetlianes (Bogeet and Chert- 
coff), i, 316. 

I)i(2-amino-4-plienyltMazolyl)-5-plieiiyl- 
methaiie, and its derivatives (Bogeet 
and Cheetcoff), i, 316. 

BianmiiiLoetliylenedianiinobisaoetyl- 
aeetoEocabaltic salts (Morgan and 
Smith), i, 1457. 

diamond, photo-electric properties of 
(Gttdden and Pohl), ii, 344. 

Hall effect with (Lbnz), ii, 920. 
crystal structure of zinc blende and 
(Bbckbnkamf), ii, 271. 
transformation of, into graphite 
(Lebeau and Picon), ii, 136. 
black and white, heats of combustion 
of (Eoth and ETaeser), ii, 1140. 

Bi-Tt-amylacetal (BiSdow^), i, 513. 

Ditsoamylamine hydrochloride (Rttpe 
and Hodel), i, 276. 

DiMoamylammoninm iodide (Steinkopf 
and Bbssaeitsoh), i, 495. 

s-Diisoamylhydrazine, salts of (Mazoit- 
eevitoh), i, 1247. 

a-Biamylose A«a:anitrate (Peingsheim, 
Lbibowitz, and Silmann), i, 1244. 

l^ianliydrostrophanthidmic acid (Jacobs 
and Collins), i, 1082. 

Bianllinoe^iaminostilbene (Elbs, Hac- 
EEN, and Hofmann), i, 168. 

9;10-I)ianilinoaiit3iracene, l:6-^?4chloro- 
(Baenett, Cook, and Matthews), 


i, 1399. 

Bianilino-p-azoxystilbeae (Elbs and 
Gahmee), i, 167. 

and its derivatives (Elbs, Naoken, 
and Hofmann), i, 168. 

s-l)i-4»anilmocarbaniide, 3:6-£finitro- 
(Lindemann and Wessel), i, 1099. 

2:3*BianiUiio-l:4rdiacetoxynaplithalend 
(Feibs and Billig), i, 940. 

9:10-Bianiiino-9:10>dilLydroantliraoene, 
l:5-(2ichlorO" (Baenett, Cook, and 
Matthews), i, 1140. 

l:l<'Biamlmodihydro-a-xLaphtha* 
fnrandione-2-anil ( Passbeini), i, 1298. 

PP'-Bianilino- Pi^-dioxotetrahydro- 
tetrazdiphospMninm (Atjteneieth 
and BOlli), i, 1469. 

Bi-jS-anilinoethyl ether (Ceetchee, 
Koch, and Pittengbe), i, 627. 

33|«Bianilino-4-niethoxyphenol, 

; (Kohn and Maebergee), i, 

^l:4-napIitbaq[uaiion© 

|^;Bit,LiG)^ i, 939. 

hydroferrocywiids (Ohm- 

KlNG),i, 122. 



4:6“Bi-p-anisoyl-l;3-diinethylbenzene 
(BE Diesbach and Strebel), i, 
1436. 

Bianisyldi-a-naphthylethane (Conant, 

■ Small, and Tatlor), ii, 874. 

9 : 12-Bianisyldiphensiiccindanes (Brand 
and Krby), i, 904. 

9:12-Bi-o-anisyl-A^‘^-diphensuociELdene 
(Brand and Keev), i, 904. 

2:6-Bianisylc2/c7ohexanone (Garland 
and Reid), i, 1281. 

2:7“Bi-p-am8ylideneammoplienantlira- 
qninone (Sircar and Gupta), i, 984. 

BianisylidenecycZohexanone, and its 
hydrochloride (Vorlandbr, Hie- 
MBSCH, SCHOBNEMANN, SOHADB, and 
Kunzb),!, 268. 

Bianthranyl oxide and i^^rastilphide 
(Cooke, Heilbeon, and Walker), i, 
1410. 

Bianthraquinone, (^ihydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Perkin and Yoda), i, 
1160. 

l:l-Bianthra4uinonyl (Eokeet), i, 414. 

5-2-BianthraqxiinonylethaEe, and di-^- 
chloro- (Eckert), i, 413. 

Biaquocobaltonsethylenec^taminobis- 
acetylacetone (Morgan and Smith), 
i, 1457. 

Biarsinoanilinofarmyl-^-diplieiiylcarb- 
amides (Hamilton and Major), i, 
991. . 

o:o'-Bi-4“arsinob8nzeneazo^ibr6nio- 
flnorescein (Christiansen), i, 1193. 

o:o'-Bi-4-arsinobenzeneazofluorescein 
(Christiansen), i, 1193, 

o:o'-Bi-4-arsiiiobenzeneazopIieiioW8ira- 
chlorophthalein (Christiansen), i, 
1193. 

o:o'-Bi’4-arsinobenzeneazophenolphth- 
alein (Christiansen), i, 1193. 

4:4'-Bi-p-ar8ino-a-inethylanilinoformyl- 
^r-diphenylcarbamde (Hamilton and 
Major), i, 991. 

5 :6'-Biarsi3iosulphonanilide-iV':iV 
disnlphonic acid, 2:2'-rfthydroxy-, 
barium salts (Christiansen, Norton, 
and Shohan), i, 1471. 

DiarylciJichloroi^oaiies, action of mer- 
curic oxide on (Vyle and Kipping), 
i, 172. 

^j8-Biarylethyl alcohols, preparation 
and dehydration of (Ramart and 
Amagat), i, 658. 

Biarylthibcarbamides, preparation of 

. (Aktibn-Gesellschaft fQr Anilin- 
Fabrikation), i, 183. 

Biastase (Syniewski), i,‘ 469, 
malt, optimum temperature for the 
action of, on starch (Leooq), i, 
470. 

determination of (Gore), i, 386. 
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Diastase, salivary, hydrolysis of glyco- 
gen by (Paechtner), i, 738. 
determination of activity of (Sy^tibw- 
SKI), i, 470. 

determination of, in fseces (Frank 
and Doleschall), i, 461. 

o-Diastase, action of, on amylopectin 
(Syniewski), i, 470. 

Diatoms, silicon metabolism of (Brie- 
ger), i, 341. 

2:7- and 4:5-DiazidoplienaiitIiraq.tiin- 
ones, and their derivatives (Brass 
and Nickel), i, 273. 

Diazoaoetic acid, ethyl ester, decomposi- 
tion of, by copper aeetylide (Muller 
and Gottfried), i, 893. 

Diazoamino-conversion (Goldschmidt, 
JoHNSEN, and Overwien), ii, 138. 

Diazobenzenebismnth chloride (Sup- 
NiEWSKi), i, 1478. 

Diazo-compounds, thermochemistry of 

(SWIENTOSLAWSKI ; SWIENTOSLAW- 
SKi and Blaszkovska), ii, 1044. 
coupling of aromatic nuclei with 
(Levi), i, 436, 1186. 
analogies between organic peroxides 
and (Gelissen and Hermans), 
i, 813. 

reactions of secondary aromatic amines 
with (Levi and Faldino), i, 171. 
aliphatic, formation of (Berk and 
Hermans), i, 794. 

Diazoles, complex, colour of (Ohakr- 
avarti), i, 162. 

Diazometl^iie, action of, on aromatic 
acyl chlorides (Nierbnstein, 
Wang, and Warr), i, 34 ; (Lewis, 
Nierbnstein, and Eich), i, 935. 
action of, on hippuryl chloride 
(Xarrbr and Widmer), i, 593. 

4;4^-DLsobarhitnric acid, and its salts 
(Davidson and Baudisoh), i, 1188. 

8^4: 6 :7<Bib6nzaoridlne-5 - carboxylic 
acid. See Dinaphthacridine-14-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

Dibenzhydroxamic acid, pp'-d^bromo- 
(Scheding and Hensle), i, 28. 

Dibenzimide, i^i-j^-hydroxy-, and its 
diacetyl derivative (Ansch'&tz and 
Zerbe), i, 667. 

LibenzojFnlvene {Mph&tiylem-eth^lme)^ 
preparation of, and <»-bromo- and 
ctf-nitro- (WiELAND and Krause), 
i, 902. : 

Dibenzohomopyran (Sieglitz and 
Koch), i, 279. 

Dibenzo-A*-suberen-l-one-2;2'-spiran, 
preparation of (Leuohs and Sander), 
i, 1432. 

Dxbenzoylbenzenedicarboxylic acid, 
bromo- (Philippi, Seka, and Bauer), 
i, 555. 


2:5-Dibeiizoyl-S;4-benzofuran (Weiss 
and Sonnenschein), i, 938. 

j35-Dibenzoyl-ae-diketo-w-pimelic acid. 
See Methylenebenzoylpyrnvic acid. 

ttiS-Dibenzoylethane, ietebromo- and 
i2i-4-enioro- (Conant and Lutz), 
i, 682. 

ao'-Dibenzoylethylene, ^wa;ahydroxy- 
(Bogert and Ritter), i, 816. 

a3‘Dibenzoylethylene, amino, halogen 
and hydroxy derivatives of (Conant 
and Lutz), i, 681. 

Dibenzoylglyoxime peroxide (Ruggeri), 
i, 79. 

dioxime, diacetyl derivative (PoN- 
zio), i, 1075. 

peroxide of (PoNzio and Ber- 
NARDl), i, 80. 

Di-3-benzoyloxyethyl ether (Cretcher 
and Pittenger), i, 228. 

3:9-Dibenzoylp8rylene, 4 : lO-iZichloro- 

S:9 c^i-p- bromo-, and -3:9-^^i-p-chloro- 
(Zinke, Funke, and Fongratz), 
i, 819. 

3:4-DibenzoyM-phenyl-2: 5-dimethyl- 
pyxrole (Seka), i, 57. 

Dibenzoylterephthalic acid, <e^rabromo- 
2;5-^^^-p-hyd^oxy- (DB Diesbach and 
Strbbbl), i, 1436. 

1 :3-DibenzoyM :2;2-trimethylc2/c?ope!i- 
tame, and its derivatives (Haller 
and Legagneur), i, 683. 

Dibenzoylxylenes (de Diesbach and 
Strebel), i, 1435. 

4:6“Di-2-benztriazolylresorcmol (Elbs), 
i, 164. 

Dibenzyl pe^iiasulphide, and its deriv- 
atives (Thomas and Riding), i, 5. 

77 -Dibenzylacetylacetotte, and its salts 
(Morgan and Taylor), i, 634. 

Dibenzylamines, olinitro-, and their salts 
(Holmes and Inoold), i, 1143. 

4-3-DibenzylaiuinoethylgIyoxaline, and 
its hydrobromide (Gerngross), i, 441. 

Dibenzyloitric acid (Hefti and Sohilt), 
i, 394. • 

2’.6 Dibenzyl-p-cresol (Claisbn, Kbe- 
MERS, Roth, and Tietze), i, 656. 

3:5-Dibenzyl-p-cresol (OlaisEn), i, 1410. 

Dibenzyldixanthyl, and its peroxide 
(Conant and Sloan), i, 955. 

Dibenzyl^c7ohezanoi, ^Zi-p-hydroxy-, 
and its*salts ( To rlander, Hiemesch, 
SCHOENBMANN, SOHADE, and KUNZE), 
i, 268. 

2;$-Dibehzylcy(j^£?hexanonc, 2:6-d^-p- 
ehloro- (Garland and Reid), i, 
1281. 

JT-aro-Dibeiizylhistam^ See 4-3-Di- 
benzylaminoethylglyoxaline. 

Dibenzylideneacetcne, Sec Distyryl 
ketone. 
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2:7*BibdZLzylide3ieamiiioplLenantlira> 
quiixone, and 2:7-(^i-o-hydroxy- (Sir- 
car and Gupta), i, 984. 

Dibenzylideiiecyc^liexanone, ifi-jp-hydr- 
oxy-, audits derivatives ( voblander, 
Hiemesch, Sohoenemann, Schade, 
and Kunze), i, 268. 

2;6-I)ibeii2ylideiiec^cZoliezaiioiie, di^p- 
bromo- and tctrahsomo^ (Garuand 
and Keid), i, 1280, 

DibenzylidenemetbylcycZobexanone, di~ 
jo-hydroxy-, and its salts (Vorlander, 
Hiembsoh, Schoenemann, Schade, 
and Kunzr), i, 268. 

Dibenzylidenecyc^opentanone, cZi-^-bydr- 
oxy-, derivatives of (VoRLA2n>ER, 
Hiemesch, Sohoenemann, Schade, 
and Kunze), i, 267. 

l:2-Bibenzylindazoliiim iodide (y. 
Auwrrs and Pfuhl), i, 1101. 

l:l*I)ibenzyl-i|'-womdole, S-amino-, and 
its hydrochloride ( W eiss and Freund), 
1, 139. 

Dibenzylmethylamines, i^mitro-, and 
their salts (Holmes and Inqold), 
i, 1143. 

Bibenzylmethylcarbtnol (Trotman), i, 

382. 

jSjS’Dibenzyloxydiethylmalomc acid, and 
its salts (Bennett), i, 884. 

2; 6-3)ibenzyloxy dihy dropyrazine, reduc- 
tion of (Karrer and Granacher), 
i, 302. 

Di(benzyloxy)phenylmethane, di-a- 
cyano- (Stoll^), i, 815. 

2:4-Dibenzylphenol (v. Braun and 

Beioh), i, 1405. 

Bibenzylphthalimidlne (Weiss and 
Frrdnd), i, 139. 

4:4-Dibenzylc’^c/ot0Uuropentane-8 j5- * 
dione (Morgan and Taylor), i, 
634. 


S'-benzyltbioldiethyl sulphides 
(Fromm and Jorg), i, 352, 
a/S-Bibromo compounds, action of in- 
ori^anio iodides on (van Duin), i, 
802; (CoNANi', Kirner, and Hussey), 
i, 803. 

Bibutadiene (Aschan and Krohn), i, 
49. 


Bi-jS-butoxyethyl ether (Cretchbr and 
Piitenger), i, 228. 

Bi-^-butyl sulphide (Gilman, Smith, 
and Parker), i, 667. 
Bir«rbutylacetal (B^dow^), i, 613. 
BlH^butylacetoacetio acid, ethyl ester 
and Bappert), i, 349. 

m-nitrobenzenesul- 
(Marvel, Kingsbury, 

of (Mazourb- 


^-Bi-s^c.-butylaminoethyl alcohol, and 
its benzoates (Adams, Volwiler, and 
Jenkins), i, 399. 

T-Bi-Sfic.-butylaminopropyl ^ ^-amino- 
benzoate hydrochloride (AdIms, Vol- 
wiler, and Jenkins), i, 399. 

Biisobutylammonium ^niodide (Stetn- 
; KOPF and Bessaritsch), i, 49 

Bibutyldixanthyl, and its eroxide 
(CoNANT and Sloan), i, 955. 

a-Biisobutylhydrazine, salts of ( Mazou- 
revitch), i, 1247. 

ai8'Bi-?^butylhydroxylami2le, and its 
hydrochloride (Neupfer and Hoff- 
man), i, 891. 

ajS-Bi-m-butylhydroxyuretbane (Neup- 
FBR and Hoffman), i, 891. 

6; S-Bibutyrylarsenobenzene, 3 
nitro-4;4'-(f2hydi‘oxy- (Margulies), i, 
447. 


a-Biisobutyrylhydrazine (Naik and 

Patel), i, 121. 

Biwobutyrylmethane, and its copper 
salt (Morgan and Taylor), i, 634. 

ojS-Di-tsobutyryl-o-nitrophenylhydrazide 
(van Alphen), i, 82. 

8 : 4 -Bicarbethoiyd 2 ammopheiiylaraiuic 
acid (Hj^ MILTON and Sly), i, 600. 

Bicarbethoxyglycerol f A llpress a-nd 
Maw), i, 4. 

Bicarbethoxyglycol (Allprbss and 

Maw), i, 4. 

B-Bioarbcthozyhydrazinophenantlirene 
(SroLLife and Adam), i, 1470. 

75 -Bicarbethoxy- 7 -hydroxy-/ 8 S-di- 
methylbutane-a-oarbozylic acid, an- 
hydride and lactone of (Rothstein, 
S FEVENSON, and Thorpe), i, 885. 

5 €-Bicarbethoxy- 5 -hydroxy- 77 -di- 
methylpentane-^-carboxylio acid, 7 - 
lactone of (Rothstein, Stevenson, 
and Thokpr), U 884. 

Bicarbethoxymethyl-A^-phenylnitrone 
(Bukkhardt and Lapworth), ii, 
937. 

Dicarbethoxytartario acid, diethyl ester 

(Allpress and Maw), i, 4. 

<f?-Bicarbethoxytyrosine (Havestadt 
and Fricke), i, 163. 

a-Bicarbethox^yrosylamino-jS-gly- 
oxaline-4(or 6 ) -propionic acid, methyl 
ester (Havestadt and Fricke), i, 
163. 


3:4'Bicarbobutoxyf?iamuiophenylarBinic 
acids (Hamilton and Sly), i, 600. 

3:4-Dicarboinethoxy<f2amiEophenyX- 
arsinic acid (Hamilton and Sly), 
i, 600. 

Bicarbomethoxyglycol (Allprbss and 
Maw), i, 4. 

a-Dicarbomethoxyhydrazinoanthraceno 
(StolliS and Adam), i, 1469. 
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S-Bicarbometlioxylxydraziiioplieii- 
anthirette (Stoll]^ and Adam), i, 
1469. 

Dicarbomethoxy tyrosine (Havestadt 
and Fmcke), i, 163. 

o-Dicarbbmetboxytyrosylaminopropionic 
acid, fethyl ester (Havestadt and 

^Fnicis), i, 163. 

DicarbcmetlioxytyTosylaminosticcinic 
acid,! methyl ester (BUvestadt and 
FnickE), i, 163. 

3 :4-l)ic|pbopropoxyc?zaminopbenyl- 
arsinic acids (H.\milton and Sly), 
i, 600. 

2:5-Dx"2?-carboxybenzoylterepbtbalic 
acid, and its barium salt (de Diesbaoh 
and Strebel), i. 1436. 

3: 3'-Dicarboxydipbenyl isulpboxide, 
4:4'-rfihydroxy- (Bere and Smiles), 
i, 22. 

Bicarboxylaxnidobenzenedicarboxylic 
acid, sodium salt (Schroeter, 
Gldschke, van Hulle, and G5tz- 
ky), i, 130. 

Bicarboxymetbylmandelie acid (Perkin 
and Tapley), i, 43 

8;4-Bicarboxy“5-inetbylpyrazole-l- 
benzeneazoacetoacetic acid, etiiyl 
ester, and its derivatives (Bulow and 
Bade), i, 1327. 

jp:i?'-!Di-4-carboxy-6metbyl-2-qninolyl- 
arsenobenzene (Ogden and Adams), 
i. 707. 

p:/ >Bi-4-carboxy-2 qninoly larseno- 
benzene (Ogden and Adams), i, 706. 

oa'-Bioellosylsnlpbone, and itstetradecyl- 
acetyl derivative (Wrbde and ZiM- 
MERMANN), i, 1384. 

c?/-Bicentrine, synthesis of, and its de- 
rivatives (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Rankin), i, 1314. 

2;7-Biomnaniylideneanunopbenantlira- 
quinone (Sircar and Gupta), i, 984. 

4;3'-BicoTimaryl, 6'-bromo-7 -by droxy- 
and 7-hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Det and Row), i, 150, 

Bi-o-cresoliaatin, diacyl derivatives of 
(Eofemann, 1a Roche & Co.), i, 66. 

Bicyanodiamide, effect of, on plants 
(Allison, Skinner, and Reid), i, 
1030. 

Bicyanoimide, and its salts (Burdick), 
i, 1048. 

Bidehydrobromochelidonine, and its 
salts (Gadamer and \7 intbrfeld), 
i, 285. 

Bidehydrochelidonine, and its salts 
(Gadamer and Winterfeld), i, 
286. 

Bi-i8-3:4*dimetboxypb©nyl6tbyl ketone, 
and its oxime (Nomura and Hotta), 
i, 1166. 


2:6-Bii? ' dimethylaminobenzylidene- 
w/eZohexanone, and its perchlorates 
(Pfeiffer), i, 411. 

a7-Bi-dimethylaminopropan-i3-ol meth- 
iodidea (Gallsen), i, 1389. 

Bi-j3-dimethylaminost;^yl ketone, salts 
of (Pfeiffer), i, 411. 
additive compound of, with resorcinol 
(Pfeiffer, Goebel, and Angern), 

i, 262. 

2:6-Bi-2' A'-dimethylbenzylcT/cZokexan- 
one (Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

2:6-Bi-2':4'-dimethylbenzylidenefrycZo- 
hexanone (Garland and Reid), i, 
1280. 

5-Bi(diplienyl) efisulphide, di'amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Naik and Patel), 
i, 121. 

ojS-Bidiphenylaeetylmethylhydrazide 
(VAN Alphen), i, 82. 

ajS-Bidiphenylacetylphenylhydrazide 
(van Alphen), i, 82. 

Bi-(j8-dipbenyl©thyl)amine, and its de- 
rivatives (Rupe and Gisiger), i, 
1095. 

7-Bi-diphenyletbylethylene oxide (Mc- 
Kenzie and Roger), i, 26. 

Z-Bi-diphenylmethylethylene oxide (Mc- 
Kenzie and Roger), i, 26. 

Bi-ditsopropylidenegalactosylamme, and 
its derivatives (Frbudenberg and 
Dosee), i, 366. 

Bielectric constants, determination of 
(Hellmann and Zahn), ii, 1117. 
of good conductors (Furth), ii, 631. 
of electrolytes (Walden, XJlich, and 
Werner), ii, 612, 773 ; (Ulioh), 

ii, 964. 

of liquids (GniiTZMACHBR ; Sayoe 
and Briscoe), ii, 263 ; (Bell and 
Poynton), u, 477 ; (Harris), ii, 
631. 

of organic liquids (Gbenacheb; 
Franoke), ii, 741 ; (Range), ii, 
840. 

of aqueous solutions, effect of temper- 
ature on (Kogkel), ii, 932. 

Biet, balance of carbohydrates and 
mineral salts in (Randoin, Alquibr, 
Asselin, and ChariJcs), i, 1002. 
importance of iron in (Hart, SteEN- 
BocK, ElvEhjem, and Waddell), 
i, 1352. 

rich in vitamins, effect of ions on 
growth on (Tsukamoto), i, 210. 
required for reproduction (Sure), i, 
212, 762. 

of cows, protein content of (Perkins 
/and Monroe), i, 1364. 
of jparents, influence of, on young 
(Korenohevski and Carr), i, 210, 
463. 
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J)iet, relation between loss of fur and, 
in rats (Hartwell), i, 464. 
synthetic, preparation of (Hartwell), 
i, 1514. 

2:9-Diethoxyacridine (Farbwerrb 
TORM. Meister, Lttoius, & Brun- 
iKg), 1, 429. 

2:3-Diethoxybeiizaldehyde, nitration of 
(Eubenstbin), i, 1426. 

<?:(/'-I)i(ethoxybe3izoyl)henzils, and their 
derivatives (Brand and Kret), i, 904. 

Di-j3-ethoxyethyl ether (CreToher and 
Pittenger), i, 228. 

Bi-w- and-j^ethoxymethylbenzylamines, 
and their salts and derivatives (v. 
Beatjn and Reich), i, 1405, 

Di-(j8-et]ioxymethylpheiiylethyl)ainittes 
and their salts and nitroao-derivatives 
(v. Braun and Reich), i, 1 405. 

^jS-Diethoxypropionic acid, ethyl ester 
(Ingold), i, 779. 

Di-o*7-ethoxypropyIbenzylamine (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), i, 1414. 

d-Biethoxysuecmic acid, dissociation 
constant of (Fairweather), x, 631. 

Diethyl ether. See Ethyl ether, 
sodium phosphite (Htl^n), i, 1136. 
selenides, ^SiS'-rfibromo- and 
chloro-, and their halides (Bell 
and GriBSON), i, 1126. 
dJfsnlphide, compounds of gold chloride 
with (Riy), ii, 184. 
j5i8'-^ihydroxy-, dibenzoate (Fromm 
and JoRG), i, 352. 

2:5-Diethylacetopheno2ieoxime (v. 
Auwers, Lechner, and Bundes- 
mann), i, 266. 

i3)8-Diethylac^lic acid. See j8-Ethyl- 
Aa-pentenoic acid. 

Diethylamine, condensation of phenyl- 
thiocarbamide with (Hunter), i, 
805, 

wi-nitrobenzenesulphonamide (Mar- 
vel, Kingsbury, and Smith), i, 
244. 


DiethylamizLoacetic acid, phenylethyl 
ester (Weil), i, 157. 

9-Diethylamiiioanthrone, l:5"<fichloro- 
(Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i, 1399. 

7-Diet3iylaminO“7-diethyliionan-77-oiie, 
and its derivatives (Blaise and Mon- 
tagne), i, 688. 

2;2'-Diethylami2io-6:5'-dimethyldi- 

;jSi«^nyl<Zfsuiphide,2:2'-diacetylderiv-. 

V . ; arive (Clark), i, 841. 

||^^4|^0thylanuiLodiphenyI <ftsulphide, 
derivatiTe (CtARK), i, 


maminbethoxy*4>diallyl‘>5- 

PW^I^ABi^NyABRIKEN VORM. 


Diethylaminoethoxyethyl alcohol, and 
its derivatives (Farbenfabriken 
voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), i, 374. 

3-i8-Diethylamino6thoxy-l-phenyl-4- 
diniethyl-5-pyrazolone (Farben- 
eabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co.), 
1, 301. 

Diethylaminoethylcarbamio acid, esters 
of, and their hydrochlorides (Hart- 
mann and Kagi), i, 1046. 

Diethylaminoethyliniixiodicarboxylic 
acid, phenylethyl ester (Hartmann 
and Kagi), i, 1046. 

iV^DiethylaininoethyMinoleamide (So- 
ciety OF Chemical Industry in 
Basle), i, 1133. 

9-Diethylainmo-6«hydroxy-6-keto-7:12- 
naphthaphenthiazine (Heller), i, 
315. 

a-Diethylaminomethyl-a-allylaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), i, 
1249. 

a-Diethylammomethyl-a-ethylaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), i, 
1249 : 

6-Diethylammophenyl hydrogen thio- 
sulphate, 2-aniino-, and its derivatives 
(Heller), i, 314. 

Diethylaniline, vapour pressure of (Nel- 
son and Wales), ii, 494. 

Diethylaniline, i^i-/3-hydroxy-, salts of 
(Gabel), i, 636. 

Diethylanthxaqninone (Quayle and 
Reid), i, 1289. 

Diethylbarbiturlc acid, choline and 

■ methylamine salts (Hoffmann, La 
Roche & Co.), i, 300. 

i3j8-Diethylbutaji-a-ol, 7-amino-, and its 
hydrochloride and benzoyl derivative 
(Billon), i, 120. 

s-Diethylcarbamide, iSjS-efichloro- (Mel- 
DRUM and Alimohandani), i, 1273. 

Diethyldihydroresorcinol. See 3:5- 
Dike to- 1 : 1 -diethylcyriohexane. 

Diethylenediaroineplatinons iodide, de- 
composition of, by acids (Schleicher 
and Schmitz), ii, 704. 

aa'-Diethylglntaric acid, dianilide and 
di-^-toluidide of (v. Auwers), i, 892. 

)8/B-Diethylglutarylfluoresceiu (Dutt 
and Thorpe), i, 141. 

j8i8-Diethylglutarylrhodamine (Dutt 
and Thorpe), i, 142. 

Diethylketen peroxide (Staudinger, 
Dyokerhoff, Klever, and Ru- 
zicka), i, 933. 

Diethyloxonium jperbromide (Kehr- 
MANN and Falke), i, 351. 

77-Diethylpentane (Morgan, Carter, 
and Duck), i, 877. 
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6:6-Di€tliylp]ienoxarsoiiiiim iodide 

(Aesohlimanh), i, 706. 

2;6-Dietliylpyridiiie, and its salts 
(Blaise and Montagne), i, 836. 

aa-Diethylsnccinic acid (Durr and 
Thorpe), i, 142. 

as-I)ietIiylstiocmylfluorescei 2 i(DuTT and 
Thorpe), i, 141. 

os-Biethylsuccinylrliodamine (Dutt and 
Thorpe), i, 142. 

Biethylditiiocartamic acid, salts of 
(Whitby and Matheson), i, 644. 

s-DiethyltMocartamide, SjS-dl^hloro-, 
and j3j8^-^Wchloro-a-hydroxy- (Mel- 
DRXTM and Alimchandani), i, 1273. 

BiethyltMocarbamylmalic acids (Holm- 
berg), i, 1239. 

3 :7 -Dietiylxantliine, and 8 -chloro- 
(Biltz and Petjkert), i, 1463. 

4:6-Diethyl-m-xylene, 2-7no7io- and 2:5- 
cit-bromo- (Philippi, Seka, and 
Bauer), i, 656. 

Diisoeuffenol, constitution of, and 
^^rocnloro-, dietbyl ether, and h&m- 
chloro- (PuxEDDU), i, 1266. 

Diffusion, Stokes-Einstein law for (Mil- 
ler), ii, 28. 

of coloured substances (Auerbaoh), 
ii, 28. 

in mixed crystals (Braune and Hell- 
weg), ii, 103. 

of gases by the interferometer (Barus), 

ii, 25. 

of mixed gases (Lorenz and Magnus), 
ii, 501. 

of ions (Mestrezat and Garreau), 
ii, 643. 

in metals (HEVESYand Obrutshkva), 
ii, 500. 

of solids (Thompson and Dearden), 
ii, 29. 

thermal, measurement of (Ibbs), ii, 
376. 

Diffusion coefficients (Cohen and 
Bruins), ii, 28. 

determination of (Mack), ii, 1124. 

Digalactosylamine and its bisphenyl- 
hydpazone(FREUDENBBRG and Dosbr), 
i, 367. 

aa'-Digalaotosylsulphone, and its octa- 
acetyl derivative fW REDE and Zimmbr- 
mann), i, 1384. 

^j-Digallic acid (Nibbenstein, Spiers, 
and Hatcher), i, 693. 

Digestion, gastric, effect of avitaminosis 
on (Groebbbls and Spereeld), i, 
1614. 

peptic, influence of ions on (Rona 
and Klbinmann), i, 103. 
salivary, effect of halides and other 
substances on (Clifford ; Wal- 
ker), i, 738. 


Digestion, tryptic (Ehrbnberg), i, 
202 ; (Hunter and Smith ; Stan- 
dbnath), i, 473. 

DigUalis, gitogenin in leaves of (WiN- 
DAUS and Brunken), i, 873. 
gitoxin from leaves of (Windaus and 
Sohwartb), i, 1295. 

Digitonin, and its degradation products 
(Windaus and Willebding), i, 1082. 

aa'-Diglucosylsulphone, and its octa- 
acetyl derivative (Wrede and Zim- 
mermann), i, 1384. 

^-Diglucosylsulphone hexa-acetyldi- 
methylglucoside (Wrede and Zim- 
HERMANN), i, 1384. 

Diguaiaoolisatin, diacyl derivatives of 
(HOFF24ANN, La RoCHE & Co.), i, 66. 

Diheptacyelene ^Zisulphide, «i5-<^ibromo- 
(CooKB, Heilbron, and Walker), i, 
1411. 

s-Dihexoylhydrazine (Naik and Patel), 
i, 121. 

Dic 2 /cZohexyl ether, e^ichloro- (Gold- 
schmidt and ScHUSSLBR), i, 498. 

Dihydrazines (v. Braun and Bayer), 
i, 1382, 

9:l<)-Dihydroanthracene, bromo- and 
chloro-(^tnitro derivatives (Barnett), 
i, 1259. 

Dihydroanthranol, l:8-<iwjhloro-9{or 10)- 
nitro- (Barnett and Matthews), i, 
18. 

CIS- and im7w-9:10-Diliydroanthra- 
^uinols, 1: 5-rfichloro-, and their deriv- 
atives (Barnett, Cook, and Mat- 
thews), i, 901. 

cts-0:lO-Dihydroanthxa<iuinyl diacetate, 
l:6-<iichioro- (Barnett, Cook, and 
Matthews), i, 818. 

9:10-Dihydrcanthra^Tiinyl-9:l0-di- 
pyridinium cZiibromides, 1- and 2- 
chloro- (Barnett and Matthews), 
1,18. 

i^icliloride, l:6-c^ichloro- (Barnett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1140. 

Dihydrobenzenes, structure of (Lely), 
i, 1396. 

2ffi*-Dihydrobenzquinazolon6*4, and its 
salts and derivatives (Sbidb), i, 169. 

Dihydrobromo-T|^-chelerythrine. See 
Anhydrodidehydrobromochelidonine. 

Dihydxoolukulmoogric acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Dean, Wbenshall, and FuJi- 
MOTO), i, 1414. 

Dihydxo-i^-chelfi]^hrine. See Anhydro- 
didehydrocheMonine. 

Dihydrocitrouellyl bromide (Becherer), 
i, 664. 

Dihydrocodeine, bromo- and chloro- 
( Speyer and Rosenfeld), i, 961. 

3;6-Dihydroc<rainarin, 6- and 7-hydroxy- 
( Chapman and Stephen), i, 669. 
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1 :2-3)iliydrocouinarone, S;5-i?zhydroxy-, 
and its diacetyl derivative (Dean and 
Niebenstein), i, 281. 

l)iliydrociiprein6-5*azol)6nzeiie>j!7>ar8iiiic 
acid, and its sodium salt and hydro- 
chloride (Ebben and Schnider- 
schitsch), i, 707. 

a- and iS-Diliydrocuskliygrines, and 
their derivatives (Hess and Bappbrt), 
3 , 426. 

Bihydrode-iV'-nietliyldiliydrocodeine, 
and its salts (Wielakd andXoTAKE), 
i, 1093. 

Dihydrode-iV-methyldiliydrocodeiiione, 
and its derivatives (Wieland and 
Kotake), i, 1092. 

Bihydrode-JV-inetliyldiliydrothehame, 
and its derivatives (WiELAND and 
XotAKE), i, 1092, 1448, 

Dihydrode-i^r-methyldiliydrothehamone, 
and its derivatives (Wieland and 
Kotake), i, 1093. 

Dihydro-T-demethylo-T^'-dehydrocorydal- 
ininm salts (Haworth and Perkin), 
i, 971. 

D ihydro deoxy tetrahy dro-a-methyl- 
morphimethine, and its derivatives 
(Speyer and Kottlen), i, 6% 

Diiydro-4:4'-dipyTidyl (Emmert, 
Jtjngok, and HlEFNEii), i, 73. : 

Bihydroliydnocarpic acid (Dean, 'Wben- 
SHALL, and Ftjjimoto), i, 1415. 

Bihydro-S-nlethylcoiiinarin (Thompsoit 
and Edbe), i, 1442. 

l:2-I)iliydro-2-methyl^mnoli3ie, 
synthesis of (Mason), i, 834. 

A^-I)ihydronaphth.alene, and its deriv- 
atives, and 2-nitro- (Straus and 
Ekhard), i, 1138. 

3:4-I)iliydronaphthalene-l :2-dicarb- 
oxylio acid, and its silver salt, esters, 
and anhydride (v. Auwers and 
Moller), i, 403. 

2:3-I)i]:iydronaphthen, and its deriv- 
atives (Fricks and Spilker), i, 1311. 

Bihydronaplitlioic acids, ethyl esters 
(v. Auwers and Moller), i, 404. 

3:4-Bihydxonaplithyl-l-acetic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Schroeter, Zadek, 
and Hoffmann), i, 677. 

l: 2 ^Bihydronaphthyridi 2 ie, and its 
hydrochloride l Eath), i, 437. 

Bihydro-oxeserolene (Polonovski and 
, POLONOVSKI), i, 696. 

(Hess and 

'i, 427., ■ . ■ 

^M^^og^ejiantlirene, .structure. ■ and 
^^^^^^ichemistry; of (v. Auwers and 

3-Bitro-7-.. .and -8- 
^^nvatives (Kehr- 


Bihydroquinoxaline, hydroxy- (Heller, 
Buohwaldt, Fuchs, Kleinicke, and 
Kloss), i, 1324. 

Bihydrosafroeugenol. See 4-Ethoxy- 
propylbenzene, 3-hydroxy-. 

Bibyirothebenine, and its derivatives 
(Speyer and Rosenfblu), i, 961. 

2:3-Bihydrothioiiaphthe3i, its snlphone 
(v. Braun, Bayer, and Kaiser), i, 
1446. 

Bihydrothxo-2-peri3nidone (Aktien- 
Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrika- 
tion), i, 133. 

Bihydrotrianhydrostrophanthidin 
(Jacobs and Collins), i, 566. 

aa-Bi-indandionylethane, and its tetra- 
oxime (Radulescu and Georoescu), 
-i, 1286. 

Bi-indandionylmethane, and its salts 
and derivatives (Eadulescu and 
Georoescu), i, 1286, 1287. 

jSjS-Bi-indandionylpropane (Eadulescu 
and Georgbsou), i, 1286. 

Bi-indazole, c?i-3-hydi’o^-, and its 
1-acetyl derivative (Hantzsch), i, 
702. 

Bi-indene, and its derivatives (Stobbe 
and Farbbr), i, 19. 

Bi-indolylcthane, and its derivatives 
(Oddo), 1, 297. 

Bi-indolylmethane, and its silver de- 
rivative (Oddo), i, 296. 

Bi-indone, derivatives of (Eadulescu 
and Georgesou), i, 1285, 1286. 

8;6-Di-indylwooxazole (Oddo), i, 297. 

8:6-Di-indylpyrazoU (Oddo), i, 297. 

Biketoadipic acid, formation of citric 
acid from (Feanzen and Schmitt), 
i. 231. 

BiketocycZobutane, absorption spectra of 
derivatives of (Lardy), ii, 88. 

Biketobutyric acid phenylosazone 
(Goebel), i, 1038. 

Biietocineole, reduction of (Cusmano 
and Massa), i, 6S6. 

3;3'-Biketodibenz-A*’*'-dicou3narans (di~ 
hcmoxiTvAigo) (Fries and Pusgh), i, 
569. 

3:3'-Biketo-A®:*''-dicoumaran (Fries), 
i, 567. 

3:5-BiketC-l; l-diethylcyc^ohexane (Kon 
and LinStead), i, 633. 

o6-Biketo-a5-di-2-hydroxy-4;6-di- 
methylphenylbutane (Pries and 
Bartens), i, 569. 

«6-Biketo-a6-di-2'-hydroxy-m-tolyl- 
butane, and dy’^ibromo-, and their 
derivatives (Fries and Bartens), 
i, 668. 

2:2'-Biketo*3:3'-dip£enyl-3;3'-dicoumar- 
anyl (LOwenbein, Simonis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 148. 
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3:3'-Diketa-S:3'-diplieiiyl-3:S'-dicoumar- 
anyls, radical dissociation of (Lowen- 
BKiN and Folberth), i, 552. 

2;2' -Blketo-3:3'-dip!ieny 1- 6 -metliyl-S : 3'- 
dicoumaranyl (Lowenbein and Fol- 
berth), i, 652. 

Diketoliydriiidene, derivatives of (Radtj- 
BESoiT and Georgesou), i, 1286, 1286. 

2:5-Diketo-e-metIiyl-3-niethyleiiepiper- 
azine, diacetates and tetrapeptide de- 
rivatives of (Bergmann', Miekelet, 
and Kann), i, 1474. 

Biketonates of metalloids (Dilthet), 
i, 1473. 

l:4-Biketones, unsatnrated (CoKAStTand 
Ltttz), i, 681. 

a- and j8*Diketoiies» absorption spectra 
of (Lardy), ii, 88. 

;3-Biketones, structure of enolic forms of 
(SiDGWicK), i, 630. 

5-Biketones, preparation of (Blaise and 
Montagne), i, 633. 
acyclic, pyridine derivatives from 
(Blaise and Montagne), i, 835. 

4 : 7-Biketo- l-pkenyl-S'inethylibenztri- 
azole (Ghattaway and Barkes), i, 
985. 

2:6“Bik6topiperazines, hydrolysis of 
(LtiDTKE), i, 450. 

oxidation of (Abdbbhalden and 
Komm), i, 848. 

Biketotetrametbyldicoumarans (Fries 
and Bartens), i, 568. 

3 ; 6-Biketo-4;4;6:6- tetrapbenylhexa- 
hydropyridazine-l :2-dicarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Ingold and Weav- 
er), i, 680, 

4:7-Biketo-l-o-tolyl-5-methylbenz tri- 
azole (Ghattaway and Parkes), i, 
985. 

Bilactyl- lactic acid (Dietzel and 
Krug), i, 1036. 

1:4-Bileucylpiperazine, and its deriv- 
atives ( Abderhalden and Bossnbe), 
i, 976. 

Bimercuribis-o-chloroanilines (Ybcghi- 
OTTi and Miohetti), i, 1068. 

2: 6-Binie thoxyacetanilide, 4-bromo-, and 
4-nitro* (EubensTein), i, 1279. 

ay-Bimethoxyaoetoacetic acid, ethyl and 
methyl esters (Pratt and Eobinson), 
i, 42i 

Bimethoxyacetophenoiies, and their 
semicarbazones (Pratt and Robinson), 
i, 826. 

2;6-BimethoxyanUine, 4-bromo-, and 
4-nitro-, and their salts (Rubenstein), 
i, 1279. 

jS-Bimethoxyanilinopropenyl methyl 
ketones, and the 6-bromo-deTivative 
of the 3;4-compound (Lions, Perkin, 
and Robinson), i, 831. 


2;S-Bimethoxybenzaldehyde dimethyl- 
acetal (Haworth and Perkin), i, 

968. 

2:3-Bimethoxybenzaldehyde, 5- and 
6-nitro-, and theirderivatives (Perkin, 
Robinson, and Stoylb), i, 39. 

2 :4-Bimethoxyh6nzaldehyde, 5-nitro-, 
and its derivatives (Eao, Srikantia, 
and Iyengar), i, 676. 

2:6-Bimethoxybenzaldehyde, bromo- and 
nitro-, and their p-nitrophenylhydr- 
azones (Rubenstein), i, 1279. 

Bi-o-methoxybenzimide (Anschutz, 
Riepenkroger, and Kuokertz), i, 
667. 

2:6-Bimethoxyb8nzoic acid, 3-amino-, 
and its hydrochloride, 3- and 6-bromo-, 
and 3- and 6-nitro- (Rubenstein), 
i, 1279. 

7:8-Bimethoxybenzopyrone, 3-hydroxy- 
(Pfeiffer, Oberlin, and Konbr- 
MANN), i, 1304. 

2:3-BimethoxybeuzGyl chloride (Ha- 
worth and Perkin), i, 968. 

6:7“Biin8thoxy-2-benzoyl-l:2-dihydro* 
iso(luinoline, 1-cyano- (Haworth and 
Perkin), i, 968. 

3:9-Bi-j3-methoxybenzoylperyl6ne 
(ZiNKE, Funks, Matscher, Wolf- 
BAUER, and Lorber), i, 1436. 

5-Bi-p-methoxybenzpinacone (Tif- 
FENEAU and Orekhov), i. 680. 

2:3-Biniethoxybenzyl bromidej and its 
derivatives (Haworth and Perkin), 
i, 968. 

3:4-Bimethoxybenzyl bromide (Ha- 
worth, Perkin,^ and Rankin), i, 

969. 

Bimethoxybenzylconmarone phenyl- 
hydrazohe {Fbeudenberg, Fikent- 
scHER, and Harder), i, 420. 

2:3-BiinethoxybenzyUdeneanUine, 6- 
and 6-nitTo-, and their hydrochlorides 
(Perkin; Robinson and Stoylb), 
i, 39. 

3';4'-Biiaethoxy-2'-h8nzylid6ne-l- 
hydrindone, 2'- and 6'-nitro- (Lions, 
Perkin, and Robinson), i, 832. 

2:8-BimethoxyhenzyUdeiie-p-toimdiiie, 
5- and e-nitro- (Perkin, Robinson, 
and Stoylb), i, 39, 

jpfp'-Bimethoxy-a-benzylmandeUo acid 
(Malkin and Robinson), i, 660. 

6:6'-Bimethoxy-2:2'-bisoxythio- 
naphthen, 6:6'-^ibromo- (Griffith 
and Hope), i, 827. 

5:6-'Bimethoxy-2-(6'-bromo-2'-hydroxy- 
phenyl}phthalide (Jacobson and 
Adams), i, 272. 

5:6-Bimethoxy-2-(bromohydroxytolyl)- 
phthalidea (Jacobson and Adams), 
i, 272, 1077. 
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7:8-Dimetlioxycliromanone ( Pfeiffer, 
Oberlin, and Konbrmann), i, 1304. 
3:4-])imetlLoxyciiinamic anhy^de (Rob- 
inson and Shinoda), i, 1302. 
j^y-Dimetlioxyciniiaiiiylideiieaceto- 
phexione, and its dimethylacetal 
(Straus and Hbyn), i, 1431. 
3:6-I)imetlioxycounxaran-2-oiie, hydr- 
azone of (Dean and Niebbnstein), 
i, 281. 

aa-Dinietlioxy-a€-di-p-aiusyl-/55-penta- 
diene (Straus and Heyn), i, 1431. 
77-DimetKoxy-ay-di-27-anisylpropa2ie 
(Straus and Heyn), i, 1430. 
yy-Dimetlioxy-av^di-jj-anisylpropyleiie 
(Straus and Heyn), i, 1430. 
Dimethoxydianthraqiiinoiie (Perkin 
and Yoda), i, 1160. 
3;6-Dimetlioxy-l:2-diliydroconmarone 
(Dean and Nierbnstein), i, 281. 
BimetlioxydihydTotKebeninemethme, 
salts of (Speyer and Rosenfeld), 
i, 962. 

6;6'-BiinetlioxydiketodicotmLarans, and 
5:5'-t2ibromo- (Fries and Saftien), 
i, 570. , 

4; 6-Dimet3ioxy-3(8':4'-dmathoxy- 
benzoyDconmarone (Frbubenberg, 
Fikentsoher, and Wbnner), i, 
692. 

5;6-Dimetlioxy-2-{3';4'-di2netb,oxybeiiz- 
yl}benzoia acid (Jacobson and Abahs), 
i, 1077. 

4:6-Dmietlioxy-2-(3';4'-dinietboxybenz - 
yl)<*oumarone, and bromo- (Freu- 
BENBERG, Fikentscher, and Wen- 
ner), i, 692. 

Biniethoxy-2:4-di2netliylqninolines, and 
their salts and derivatives (Lions, 
Perkin, and Robinson), i, 831. 
Bimethoxy-2:4-dimethyH:2:3;4-tetra- 
hydroquinolinefl, and their salts and 
derivatives (Lions, Perkin, and 
Robinson), i, 831. 

3j3'-Bimethoxydijphenoquinone-4:4'-(fi- 
chlorodi-imine (Blaszkovska), ii, 
1043. 

2:3'-Bimethoxydipheiiyl-5:6'-dicarb- 
oxylic acid (Pummerer, Puttf arc- 
ken, and Sghopflooher), i, 1262. 
Bmethoxy-8:8'-diplienyl-5;5'-diiaethyl- 
3:3'“dicoTimaranylg, 2:2'-^f^hyd^oxy- 
(LdWENBEiN and Folberth), i, 552. 
3:44>imetlioxydiphenylmethane-2-carh- 
■ f.^ncylic acid, 2'-hydroxy- (Jacobson 
: • ^and Abams), i, 272. 
j^llDgt&cxydipr^ diliydroxy- 

and Oebisten), i, 813. 

chloride,,, " . '7-hydroxy- 
; Walker, and Buck), 


Bi-;8-methoxyethyl ether (Crbtcher and 
Pittengee), i, 228. 

3:4'-Bimethox^avone, 5:7 -dihydroxy- 
(Robinson and Shinoba), i, 1302. 

3:3'-l)imethoxyflavylinm chloride, 6:7- 
ffihydroxy- (Pratt and Robinson), 
i, 826. 

4:5-Bimethoxyliomophthalamic acid 
(Haworth and Pink), i, 929. 

4:5-Bimethoxyhomophthalixnide (Ha- 
worth and Pink), i, 929. 

5:6"Bimethoxy-2-(4'-hydroxy-S'-meth- 
oxyhenzyl)benzoic acid (Jacobson 
and Adams), i, 1077. 

5:3-Bimethoxy-2-(liydroxymetliylhenz- 
yl)henzoic acids (Jacobson and 
Abams), i, 1077. 

5:6-Bimethoxy-2-{2'-hydroxy-5'-nitro- 
phenyl)phthalide (Jacobson and 
Adams), i, 1077. 

5:6-Bimethoxy*2(6'-hydroxy-W"tolyl)- 
phthalide (Jacobson and Adams), 
U 1077. 

6;6-Bimethoxy-2(2'-hydroxy-3':6'-xylyl) 
phthalide (Jacobson and Abams), i, 
1077. 

Bimethoxyindenoqtiinoline, and its 
hydrochloride (Lions, Perkin, and 
Robinson), i, 882. 

2:3-Biziietho]^indophe2Lazine, and its 
salts (ARMiT and Robinson), i, 
1172. 

6:6'- Bimethoxy-S-Reto- A2:3'-^conniaran, 
6:5'-d:ibronio-, and its derivatives 
(Fries and Saftien), i, 571. 

6:6'-Bimethoxy‘3-keto^2:3-dihydro- 
2:3"-diooTimaran, and its oxidation 
product ( Fries and Saftien),. i, 570. 

1‘2-Bimethoxymethoxyanthraquittone8, 
hydroxy- (Jacobson and ii>AMS), i, 
1077. 

5:7-Bimethoxy-4-j9-inetlioxyphenyl- 
coumarin (Bargellini), i, 1299. 

3:7-Bimetlioxy-4-j?-methoxyplienyl- 
2-methyIbenzopyrylitim ferrichloride 
(Allan and Robinson), i, 148. 

1 :2-Diniethoxy-6-methylanthr aquinone, 
8-bromo-5-hydroxy- and 6-hydroxy- 
(Jacobson and Adams), i, 272. 

l:2-I>iittethoxy'6-methyl-9-attthrone, 
8-bronio-5-hydroxy- and 5-hydroxy- 
(Jacobson and Adams), i, 272. 

l:2-l)imethoxymethyl-9-anthroiies, 
6-hydroxy- (Jacobson and Adams), 
i, 1077. 

8;7-l)iinethoxy-2-niethylhenzopyrone 
(Allan and Robinson), i, 148. 

Bimethoxymethylenefluorene, bromo- 
(WiELANBand Krause), i, 902. 

2:3-Bimethoxy-6-methylmdophenazin6 
naethohydroxide (Armit and Robin- 
son), i, 1173, 
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2:S-Dimethoxy-6(ar ll)-ixiethylisoiiido- * 
phenazine, and its salts (Aemit and 
Robinson), i, 1173. 
4:6-Dimetlioxy-2-metliylpyridine- 
S-cartoxylic acid (Spath and Kol- 
lee), i, U46. 

j3-2:3-DimethoxyplLenoxypropionic acid 
(Pteiebee, Obeelin, and Koner- 
mann), i, 1304. 

i8-4:5-Binietlioxyp3ieiiylacrylio acid, 
S-amino-, and 3-iiitro- (SoNN, Mul- 
ler, BfTLOW, and Meyee), i, 933. 
Sid-Dimethoxyphenyl-S'-bromo-Z'-liydr- 
oxy«m-tolylinetliane-2-carboxylicaeid 
(Jacobson and Arams), i, 272. 
j3-S:4-])imetlioxyp]ieiiyletliyl 7i-amyl 
ketone, and its oxime (Mueai), i, 1157. 
j3-3:4-I)imetlicxypIienyletliyl butyl 
ketones, and their derivatiyes (No- 
mura and Hotta), i, 1157. 
j8-3:4-Diiaetlioxypkenylethyl ethyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (NomuPwA 
and Hotta), i, 1157. 
Di-S-methoxyphenylethyl ketone, 
<^i-B-4-hydroxy-, and its dibenzoyl 
derivative (Nomura and Hotta), i, 
1156. 

B-S:4-I)iinethoxyphenylethyl w-propyl 
ketone, and its oxime (Nomura and 
Hotta), i, 1157. 

l)i(i?-methoxyphenyl)hydantoijis (Cog- 
hill and Johnson ; Ooghill), i, 583. 
8':4'-Dimethoxyphenyl B-2*hydroxy- 
4:6-dimethoxyphenylethyl ketone 
(Freudenberg, Fikentsoher, and 
Wbnner), i, 692. 
2:4-Dimethoxypheayl 2-hydroxy- 
4:6-dim6thoxystyryl ketone (Pratt 
and Robinson), i, 825. 
8:4-Diinethoxyphenyl o-hydroxystyryl 
ketone benzoate (Freudenberg, 
Fikentsoher, and Harder), i, 420. 

3 :4-I)imethoxyphenyl-2'-hydroxy- 
m-tolyXm6thane-2-oarboxylic acid 
(Jacobson and Adams), i, 272. 
3:7'‘l)imethoxy-4-phenyl-2-niethylbenzo- 
pyrylium ferrichloride (Allan and 
Robinson), i, 148. 

5:7-Bi]!nethoxy-2-phenyl-4-niethylbenzo- 
pyrylitmi salts (Walker and Hsil- 
bron), i, 693. 

2*.6-Bi-j3-niethoxyp]ienyl-8-niethyltetra- 
hydro-4-pyrone (Rtan and Cahill), 
i, 558. 

S-mp-Bimethoxyphenylpyrazoline, and 
its derivatives (Freudenberg and 
Fikentsoher), i, 69. 
5:7-Biinethoxy-2-phenyl4-styrylbenzo‘- 
pyrylinm chloiide, 2'- and 4MiydTOxy- 
(WALKER and Heilbron), i, 693. 
3)i-(^-methoxyphenyl)-2-thiohydantoin8 
(Ooghill and Johnson), i, 582, 


>:4-Bimethoxyphenyl o-tolyl ketone 
(de Diesbagh and Strebel), i, 1435. 
8:4-Bimethoxyphenyl ;8-2:4:6’trimeth- 
oxyphenylethyl ketone, and its oxime 
(Freudenberg, Fikentscher, and 
Harder), i, 421. 

4:6-Bimethoxyphenyl 3;4: 6-triinethoxy- 
phenylethyl ketone, 2-hydroxy- 
(Dean and Nierenstbin), i, 952. 

3 :4-Biniethoxyphenyl 2:4: 6-trimethoxy- 
atyryl ketone (Freudenberg, Fik- 
entscher, and Harder), i, 421, 

4: 6-Bimethoxyphenyl 3:4;6-triinethoxy- 
sty^l ketone, 2-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Sonn, Muller, BtiLOW, 
and Meter), i, 933; (Dean and 
Nierenstbin), i, 952. 
l:4-Bimethoxyphthalazine (Radulescu 
and Georgesou), i, 1185. 
4:5-Dimethoxyphthalide, 6-amino-, 
6-brorao-, and 6-nitro- (Rat and 
Robinson), i, 1153. 

3:4-Dimethoxypropylbenzene, 6 -amino-, 
and il3 derivatives (Thoms and Kemp), 
i, 789. 

8: 5-Bimethoxy-7i-propylbenzene 
(Mauthner), i, 25. 

4: 6-Dimethoxypyridine-2-carboxylic 
acid, 5-cyano- (Spate and Roller), 
i, 1446, 

6:7-Bimethoxyisoqninoline methiodide 
(Forsyth, Kelly, and PYMAN),i,1167. 
67-Dimethoxyisoqninoline-l-carboxyl- 
amide (Haworth and Perkin), i, 969. 
3:4-Bimethoxystilbene (DEYandRow), 
i, 954. 

2^ :4'-Bimethoxystilbene, 2:4-<finitro- 
(pFEiPE^, Kalcokbrbnnee, , and 
Behr), i, 548. 

Bimethoxyatilbenes, t^znitro-, innitro-, 
and nitroamino- (Gulland and Rob- 
inson), i, 1188. 

Bimethoxystilbenecarboxylie acids, 
nitro-, and their salts and derivatives 
(Pfeiffer, Kaloebeenner, and 
Beer), i, 548. 

8: 4'-Bimethoxy-2- styry Ichromone, 
5:7•^^^hyd^oxy- (Robinson and Shi- 
noda), i, 1302. 

Bimethoxy styry 1 ketone, additive com- 
pounds of jS-naphthol and resorcinol 
vrith (Pfeiffer, Goebel, and An- 
gern), i, 271. 

Bi-S-methoxystyryl ketone, (^i-4-hydr- 
oxy-, and its hydrate (Nomura and 
Hotta), i, 1156. 

S:2-i3-4'-Bimethoxystyryl<itiiaolme, and 
its salts (TrogeR and Dunkbr), i, 434. 
Bimethoxysuccinie acid, esters, rotation 
of (Patterson and Fulton), ii, 1120. 
methyl-vi-liexylcaTbinyl esters (Pat- 
terson and Buchanan), i, 115. 
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6: Y-Dimetlioxy-1 :2 :3:4- te trahy drowo- 
^uinoline, and its hydrochloride 
(Forsyth, Kelly, and Pyman), 
i, 1167. 

DimethoxytetraphenylmethaneB (Gom- 
BERG and Forrester), i, 1267. 

6: 6' -BimethoEy-3: 8'-^^ithiochromanol 
(KROLLPFEIPEBR, SCHULT2E, SCHLtJM- 
BOHM, and Sommeemeyer), i, 1306. 

2:5-Bimethoxytolxiene, 3-hroino-4i6-i^i- 
nitro- (Kohn and Marberger), 
i, 1265. 

3;6-Bimethoxy-j?*tolnic acid, 2:6-dJi- 
bromo-, methyl ester ( Wagenhofer), 
i, 550. 

Dimethoxytriphenylcarhinols, deriv- 
atives of (Gomberg and Forrester), 
i, 1267. 

Bimethoxytriphenylmethyls, and their 
peroxides (Gomberg and Forrester), 
i, 1267. 

2:5 -Bimethoxytriphenyl-a-naplithyl 
methane (Gomberg and Forrester), 
i, 1267. 

Bimethoxywoviolanthrone, and chloro- 
(ZiNKB, Funke, Matscher, Wolf- 
BAITBR, and Lorber), i, 1436. 

Dimethyl ether. See Methyl ether. 

2j5-Bimethyl“4-acetamidomethyl- 
pyrrole-8-carboxylic acidi ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Nbnitzesou), i, 835. 

3:5-Bimethylacetopheno2ie, and 2-hydr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (v. An WERS, 
Lechner, and Bttndesmank), i, 266. 

2:3-DimethyI-5-aldehydopyrrole-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its derivatives 
(Fischer and Beller), i, 1333. 

2:4 Dimethyl- 3-aldehydopyrrole-5-carb“ 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Kalle & 
Co.), i, 297. 

aa-Bimethylallyl alcohol. See y-Kethyl- 
A«-biiten- 0 '-ol. 

« 7 -Bimethylallyl alcohol. See Ai5-Pen- 
ten-3-ol. 

2:3-Dimethyl-l-allylpyrazolitmi iodide 
(y. Auwers and Daniel), i, 1180. 

l;3-Bim6thyl-9-allyltiric acids (Gate- 
yv'OOb), i, 1189. 

B-Bimethylammoanthrcne, l:5’dzohloro- 
(Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i, 819- 

Bimethylaminoazobenzene hydroferri- 
cyapide (Gumming), i, 122. 

jp-Bimethylaminohenzene-jo'-azodi- 
^ ‘ phenyl, aw d its hydrochloride (Vor- 
> , lander), i, 1258. 

acid, phenyl 
and El ch ard), i, 1416. 

(Heller), 


jj-Dimethylammohenzylidene-jj-amino- 
benzoic acid (Wayne and Cohen), 
i, 551. 

7-jp-Dimethylaminohenzylideneamino- 
phenanthraquinone, 2-amino- (Sircar 
and Gupta), i, 984. 

2-jo-Diniethylaminohenzylid6iie-6“|?- 
anisylidenecyc^ohexanone, and its per~ 
chlorates (Pfeiffer), i, 411. 

2-jo-Bimethylamiao1>enzylidene-6“ 
benzylideneci/c^ohexanone, and its 
j?erchlorates (Pfeiffer), i, 411. 

2 -^-Dimethylaminobenzylidenec 2 /^?o- 
hexanone (Pfeiffer), i, 411, 

^-Dimethylaminobenzylidenemalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (Wayne and Cohen), 
i. 561. , 

Dimethylamino-c-bromo-jo-amino- 
benzoylethanol (Frejka and Vitha), 
i, 1416. 

a-Bimethylaminobtitaii-y-one (Man^ 
nice), i, 375. 

4-Bimethyla!nino-2'-chloroindophenyl 
thiosnlphates (Heller), i, 314. 

7 - ;?-Bimethylaminocinttamoyl-B-o- 
hydroxyphenylpropane-aa'-dicarb- 
oxylic acid (Heilbron, Forster, and 
Whitworth),!, 1285., 

4CDimethylainino-5 :*?-dimethoxy -2- 
phenyl-d-styiylbenzopyrylium salts 
( W alker and Heilbron), i, 694. 

a-BimethylaminO'^-dimethylamizio- 
methylbntan-y-one, and its piorate 
(Mannioh), i, 376. 

2:2'-Bimethylaminodipheiiyl<:2^ulphide, 
2:2'-diacetyl and -dibenzoyl deriv- 
atives of (Clark), i, 841. 

jj-Bimethylaminodiphenyl, ^-amino-, 
hydrochloride, and derivatives Of, and 
zftoTw- and c? 2 -nitro- (Vorlander), 
i, 1268. 

4'-Bimethylaminodiphenylamine-4- 
stdphonic acid, 2-nitro-, sodium salt 
(Battegay and VEchot), i, 1467. 

j?7-Dimethylaminodistyryl ketone, salts 
of (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 

8- y8-Bimethylaininoethoxy-4’diethyl-5- 
pyrazolone (Farbrnfabriken vorm. 
F. Bayer & Co.), i, 301. 

Bimethylaminoethoxyethyl alcohol, 
and its derivatives (Farbenfabriken 
voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), i, 

374. 

a-Dimethylamino- j3-ethylbutan- y- one, 
and its hydrochloride (Mannioh), 
i, 375. 

Bimethylamincethylcarbamic acid, 
benzyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Hartmann and KIgi), i, 1046. 

JV-Bimethylammoethylstearamide 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), i, 1133. 
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3)imethylaim2i(W2/cZ£>3iezaiiols, and tlieir | 
derivativesCHECKBL and Adams),!, 909. i 

4'-DimetlLylainiiio»3-liydroxyiado- 
naplitliyl-T-siilplLoiiic acid hydrogen ! 
2'-thiosulphate, and its potassium I 
salt (Hellee), i, 314. i 

9-Dimethylamino‘6-liydroxy-5-keto- j 

7:12-nap]itliaphentMaziiie, and its I 
hyilroehloride (Heller), i, 314. 

9-!)imetliylamiiio-6-liydroxy-5-keto- 
7: 12-iiaphthapheiithiaziiie-2-sul- 
phonic acid, potassium salt (Heller), 
i, 314. 

4"-Bimethylamino-5 ;7-£Z2hydroxy-2- 
phenyl-4-styrylhenzopyryliuni salts 
(WaleePw and Heilbron), i, 693. 

5-BimethylaminO’l*XQiinobenzthiazol6, 
and its derivatives (Heller), i, 314. 

4- Bimethylaminoiiidophenyl sodium 

thiosulphate (Heller), i, 314. 

4'^Dimethylamino-4'-methoxy-2:4-di- 
styrylbenzopyrylinm chloride, 7-hydr- 
oxy- (Heilbron, Walker, and Buck), 
i, 694. 

-Bimethylaminomethylphenylarsinic 
acid (Les 6tablissembnts Poulenc 
FrIsres, Foitrneait, and Madina- 
•veitia), i, 990. 

Dimethylaminomethyl- 7 -valero- 
lactone, and 5-bromo-, derivatiyes 
of (Mannioh and Sutter), i, 1037. 

O-Dimethylaminophenthiazone (Hel- 
ler), i, 314. 

5- Dimethylaniinophenyl hydrogen thio- 
sulphate, 2-ainino- (Heller), i, 313. 

8- iV-Dimethylaminopbenylainino-6- 
methylbenzthiopyrone, JV-acetyl and 
-propionyl derivatives (Kroll- 
PFEIEFER, ScHULTZE, ScHLUMBOHM, 
and S'ommermeyer), i, 1306. 

O-Bimethylaminophenylanthracene 
(Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i, 648. 

9- Bimethylaniinophenylanthxone, 1 :5- 
e^ichloro- (Barnett, Cook, and Mat- 
thews), i, 819, 

2- j??-Bim6thylaminophenylbenztriazole, 
and its derivatives (ELBs), i, 164. 

3- j?^-Bimethylaxninophenyl-6-jp-di- 
niethylaminostyryl-A^£? 2 /<!lohexen-l- 
one-2-'oarboxylic acid, ethyl eater 
(Heilbron, Forster, and Whit- 
■worth), i, 1284. 

3-p-Bmethylaminophenyl-5-(2'-hydr- 
ozy-3'- and -S'-methcxy^st^pryl-A®- 
c^c7ohexen-l-one-2-carbozylic acids, 
ethyl esters (Heilbron, Forster, 
and Whitworth), i, 1284. 

3-p-Bimethylaminophenyl-6-o-hydroxy- 
styTyl-A®-(jyc^ohexsn-l-one (Heil- 
BRON, Forster, and Whitworth), 
i, 1284. 


S-jp-Bimethylaminophenyl-S-o-hydroxy- 
styryl-A®-c2/c/£>hexen-l-one-2-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester (Heil- 
bron, Forster, and Whitworth), 
i, 1284. 

3 j?-Bimethylammophenyl-5-o-2nethoxy- 
styryl-A®-c2/cZohexen-l-one-2-carb- 
oxyUc acid, ethyl ester (Heilbron, 
Forster, and Whitworth), i, 1284. 

3- i?-Biza6thylaminophenyl-5-methyl- 
«jyc^ohexen-5-ol-l-one-2-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester, and its phenylhydr- 
azone (Heilbron, Forster, and 
Whitworth), i, 1284. 

S-jj-Dimethylaminophenyl-S-methyl-A®- 
C2/cZohexen-l-one-2- carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Heilbron, Forster, and 
Whitworth), i, 1284. 

4'-Bimethylaminostilbene-4-carboxyUc 
acid, 2-nitro-, esters of (Pfeiffer, 
Kalckbrenner, and Behr), i, 549. 

^-Dimethylaminostyryl p-methoxystyryl 
ketone, and its salts (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 

4'-Bimethylamino-2-styTyl-4-methyl- 
benzopytylinm chloride, 7-hydroxy- 
( Heilbron, Walker, and Buck), 
i, 694. 

4'-Biinethylamino-2- styxyl- 1 -methy 1- 
4-quinazolone (Heilbron, Ejtchen, 
Parkes, and Sutton), i, 1321. 

4- p-BiBiethylaniinostyiyi-a-naphtha- 
pyrone, and its hydrochloride (Dey 
and Row), i, 954 

2*^-BiinethylaminoBtyrylq.ninoline, 
derivativesof (Pfeiffer, Rheinboldt, 
and Wolf), i, 412. 

U-Bimethylaminotetrahydroanthranil, 
and its salts (v. Auwers, Bahr, and 
Fuese), i, 312. 

Bimethylazninothiolbenzene (Lecher, 
Holschnbiper, Kobeble, Speer, 
and Stooklin), i, 390. 

^^'Bimethylaminothiolbenzoic acid, and 
its derivatives (Rivier and Richard), 
i, 1416. 

5- Bimethylamino- l-thiolbenz thiazole, 
and its salts and derivatives (Heller), 
i, 313. 

Dimethylammoninm chloroferrates 
(Remy and Rothe), ii, 1089. 

Bimethylaniline, vapour pressure of 
(Nelson and Wales), ii, 494. 
action of acid chlorides on (Rivier 
and Richard), i, 3416, 
influence of acetyl chloiide on nitration 
of (Ghrzaszczbwska and Biatu), 
i, 1058. 

and j?-broiho-, and p-nitroso-, hydro- 
ferri-, and hydroferro-cyanides of 
„(CUMMINO), i, 122. 

Bimethylaniline, 2"broino-4;6-dznitro- 
(San^ and Joshi), i, 134. 
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9 ; 10-Di(met]iylattilmo) -SilO-dihydro- 
anthracene, l:5-^■^^chlo^o- (Barnett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1140. 

2-^-])metliylaiiilmo-6-metlioxy-2-tliiol- 
3-ketoooumaran (Fries and Saftein), 
i, 571. 

4: B-Dimetliylbenzaldehy deanil-2 • carb - 
oxyanilide (Perkin and TATLBY),i,43. 

2:6-Dimetbylb6nzaldeliydeaniI-‘4-carb- 
oxylic acid (Perkin and TAPLEY),i,43. 

4:e-Dimetbylben5saldeliyde-2-carboxy- 
anilide (Perkin and Taplby), i, 43. 

2:6-Dimetiiylbeiizaldehyde-4-carboxylic 
acid, and its pbenylhydrazone (Per- 
kin and Tapley), i, 43. 

3 ;3'-I)imetbylbenzophenone, 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Gom- 
BBRG and Anderson), i, 1064. 

2:5-I)imetliylb6nzopbenoneoxime (v. 
Atjwbrs, Lechner, and Bundbs- 
mann), i, 266. 

4:6-Dixnethylb6nzoylforxnic acid, 2- 
hydroxy-, derivatives of (Eries and 
Bartens), i, 668. 

6:8-I>imethyIbenzthiopyran, and its 
sulphone (Kbollpeiffer, Sohultzb, 
SCHLITMBOHM, and Sommebmeybr), 
i, 1307. 

2;e-l)ijnet]i3rlbeiiztbiopyrone, and 3- 
bromo- (Krollpfeifeee, Sohhltze, 
SoHEHMBOHM, and Sommermeyer), 
i, 1306. 

2;6-Bi-jp-]netbylbenzylcyc2ohexaiione 
(Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

2 ; 6 -l)i-i?-nietIiylbeiizylidciiec 2 /<j?obexan- 
one (Garland and Reid), i, 1280. 

BimetbylbenzylindazoliTun salts, and di- 
bromo-, and iodo- (v. Adwbrs and 
Lohr), i, 74. 

Dimetbylbilirubin (KOstbr, Haas, and 
Maurer), i, 307. 

iSy-Dimetbyl-Ao-btiten-y-ol (Claisek), 

, i, 278, 

2;6-Bi-a-metbyl-A^-btitenyl-jo-cresol 
(Claisen, Krbmers, Roth, and 
Tietze), i, 666. 

2:6-I)imethyl>4-2sobntyl-2 :3- dihydro- 
pyridine-3:6-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, t|/-oyanide (Mumm), i, 966. 

j8y-I)iniethyl-A/?-bntylene, dinitrate of 
(Haines and Adams), i, 801. 

lie-Dimethyl-4-isobtitylniethylenedi- 
hydropyxidine, and its salts and de- 
rivatives (Mumm), i, 966, 967. 

2;4-Bimethyl-5-carbethoxypyrrole-3- 

; propionic acid (Fisohbr and 

^ (Nenitzesou), i, 836. 
’^l#0^thyl-5-earbethoxyp 
fe lai& Siethyhaial<mie acid, and its diethyl 
^^Hy jfiseHjBaaand Henxtzesgu), 1,835. 
^H^pfe^tedihoxysnccinic 'Ecid, and’ 
este .^lNooLD), i,' 367. - 


Dimethylchloroacetamidomethylpyrrole- 
8-carboxylic acids, ethyl esters 

(Fischer and Nenitzesou), i, 836. 

l:4-J)imethyl-6-chloromethyliiracil 

(SOHMEDES), i, 435. 

2:8-Diinethylchromanone, 2- and 
S-amino- (Wittig), i, 279. 

2:6-I)iinethylchromone (Hall), i, 23. 

4:e-Dimethylcoumarahoneanils . (Fries 
and Bartens), i, 667, 668. 

4;6-Dimethylconmaran-3-one-2-jp-di- 
methylaxninoanil (Fries and Bar- 
tens), i, 667. 

4:7-Diinethylconmarin, preparation of 
(Muller), i, 1442. 

4:6-l)imethylconmarophenazine (Fries 
and Bartens), i, 568. 

Dimethylcreatinine picrate (Green- 
wald), i, 839. 

8;6-Dimethyl-j3-cresol, 2:6-cZibromo- 
3 :6-ifth3jdroxy- (Kohn and Weiss- 
berg), i, 656. 

j86-I)imethyl-Af-decen-€-ol (Grignard 
and Dubien), i, 111. 

9; lO-Bimethyldianilinoanthraoene, 
l:5-c2tchloro- (Barnett, Cook, and 
Matthews), i, 1399. 

IzS-Bimethyldibenzooopyrine, 10:15-<2i- 
amino-, and its hydrochloride (Gul- 
• LAND and Robinson), i, 1187. 

2:§-Bim0thyl-4-diethylaminoinethyl- . 
pyrrole-8- carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its perchlorate (Fisohbr and 
Nenitzesou), i, 836. 

s-Bimethyldiethylsnocinic acid, and its 
derivatives (Dox), i, 797. 

aa'-Bimethyl-iSiS'-diethylthiocarbainide 
(Lecher), i, 1391. 

jN;8f-Dimetliyl-i^:iV'-diethyl-<f^-thio- 
oarbamide (Lecher, Graf, and 
Gnadingbr), i, 1393. 

2:6-Bimethyl-2:8-dihydropyridiiX8- 
3:6-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
i//-cyanide (Mumm), i, 966. 

Bimethyl diketone {diacetyl\ decom- 
position of (Hurd and Tallyn), i, 
885. 

l:4-Bimethyl-2:6-dik6topiperazin6, 
l:4-^?'jhydroxy-, diacetate (Berom ANN, 
Miekelby, and Xann), i, 1184. 

2:2'-I)imethyldiphenyl {ditolyl\ 6 ;6''-dz- 
amino-, and 6:6'-<f^hydroxy- (PuM- 
MERBR, PUTTFAROKBN, and SOHOP- 
floohbr), i, 1262. 

3:6:3':5'-ifi^yftamino- and -^ciranitro- 
4:4^<fihydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (Steinkopf, Zemisoh, 
Winkler, and Pohl), i, 1413. 

8:3'-Bimethyldiphenyl, 6:5'-(22aimno- 
4:4'-i?ihydroxy-, dihydrochloride 
(Steinkopf, Zemisoh, Winkler, 
and Pohl), i, 1414. 
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3; S'-Bimethyldiphenyl, droxy-, 

and its derivatives (Pummeeee, 
PCTTFAKCKEN', and SCHOPFLOOHER), 
i, 1283, 

j?j?'-Dimethyldiplxeiiyl-S;3'-disTiiphoii- 
amide (Harding), x, 670. 

2:5-Dimet3iyl-3-dip]ienyllxydroxymetliyl- 
pyrrole-4-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Seka), i, 57. 

Bimethyldiprene (Asohan and Krohn), 
i, 49. 

5:5'-Bimethyl-2;3'-dipyrrole-4:4'-dicarh- 
oxylxc acid, 3-hydroxy-, ethyl ester, 
derivatives of (Fischer and Hetsb), 
i, 78. 

Biinethyi-2:2'‘diquinolyls, and their 
derivatives (Conolly), i, 1329. 

7:7'-Bimethyldisiilphisatide (Wahl and 
Faivret), i, 588. 

Bimethyldodecahydrocarhazole, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Sohornig), i, 
1449. 

Bimethyldodecaoxymethylene ether 

(Staudinger and L^ht), i, 361. 

Bimethylene-ltS-oxaimineB, synthesis 
and division of (Ingold), i, 840. 

3:6-Bimethyl-2-ethylcotmiaran (Clai- 
SEN, Krbmers, Both, and Tietze), 
i, 656. 

2 :6-Bimethyl-4-ethyl-2:8-dihydropyrid- 
ixie-8:6-dicarhoxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
^l^-cyanide (Mumm), i, 965. 

jSiS-Bimethyl-a-ethylglntario acid, de- 
rivatives of (Kon, Sjiith, and 
Thorpe), i, 509. 

3 : 6-Biniethyl-2-ethyl-7-a-methyl“ 
A^-bntenylconmaran (Claisbn, Kbb- 
MERs, Roth, and Tietze), i, 656. 

l:6*BiniethyI-4-ethylm8tbylenedihydro- 
pyridine, and its ^jgrchlorate (Mumm), 
i, 965. 

3;5-Biiaethyl-l-ethylpyrazole, and its 
picrate (v, Auwebs and Dahiel), i, 
1180. 

Bimethyl-l-ethylpyrazoles, chloro-, and 
their ^perchlorates (v. Auwers and 
Kiemeyer), i, 1177. 

3 :6-BimethyH(2)-ethyl-2( l)-propyl- 
pyrazole, anditspenodide(v. Auwers 
and Daniel), i, 1180, 

2:6-Biniethyl-3-ethylpyridi2ie, and its 
salts ( Koenigs and Hoffmann), i, 299. 

Bimethylethyltetrahydroiudazoles, and 
their picrates (v. Auwers, v, Sass, 
and Wittekindt), i, 1188. 

l:7-Bimethyh3-ethylnric acid, 8-thio- 
(Biltz and Peukert), i, 1463. 

l:7-Bi3nethyl-3-ethylxanthine, and its 
salts, and 8-chloro- (Biltz and Peu- 
kert), i, 1463. 

2:5-Bi]iiethylfaran-3 :4-dioarboxylamide 

(Seka), i, 67. 


2:5-Bimethylf nro-2:2' :6 : 5'-tetramethyl- 
tetrahydrofuran (Seka), i, 67. 

2:6-Bimethylfiiro-2:2':5:5'-tetraphenyl- 
tetrahydrofnran (Seka), i, 67. 

3:7-Biniethyl-5-faryl-6 :10-dihydro- 
acridine, 2:8-c^mmmo- (Mahood and 
Harris), i, 802. 

csa-Bimethylglutaric acid, dinaphthyl- 
ides and di-^-tolnidide of (v. Au- 
wers), i, 892. 

jSjS-BimethylglntarylflnoresceiiL (Durr 
and Thorpe), i, 141. 

i8;8-Biinethylglutaiylrhodaimne (Dutt 
and Thorpe), i, 142. 

4:5-Bimethylglyoxaline, 2-aniinO”, and 
its salts and derivatives (Burtlbs and 
Pyman), i, 1326. 

Bimethylglyoxalines, 4- and 5-nitro-, 
and their salts (Bhagwat and 
Pyman), i, 1174, 1175. 

2-thiol- (Burtles, Pyman, and 
Rotlance), i, 697. 

Bimethylglyoxim#, preparation of 
(Sbmon and Dameebll), i, 1039. 
dimethyl ether (Avogadro and Ta- 
vola), i, 1040. 

Bimethylhaemin, bromo-, bromide 
(KiisTER and Heess), i, 993. 

jSC-Bimetbylheptan-e-ol (Thoms and 
Kahre), i, 789. . 

/Sf-Bxmethyl-AY-h^tea-e-one, and its 
semicarbazone (Thoms and Kahre), 
i, 789. 

2-^€-Bimetbylhexan-j3€-diol, 7-amino-, 
benzoyl derivative (Karreb^ Jaggi, 
and Takahashi), i, 1046. 

i85-Bimethylhexan©-i85-diol, compound 
of boric acid and (Hermans), i, 
500. 

cis-l :4-Bim6tb7l(^c2ohexaxie-4:d-diol 
(Nambtkin and Briusova), i, 1146, 

Bixnethylt^cZohexanetricarboxylic acid, 
and its trimethyl ester (Euzioka, 
Meyer, and Pfeiffer), i, 1419. 

Z-^e-Bimethylhexan-i8-ol,7-ainino-, benz- 
oyl derivative (Karrbr, Jaggi, and 
Takahashi), i, 1046.; 

l:3-BimethylcycZohexan-4-ol, and its 
derivatives (Godohot and Bbdos), i, 
537. 

l:3-Bimethyl^ciEah0xaii-4-oiies, and 
their derivatives (Godohot and 
Bedos), i, 537. 

X;4-Bimetiiyl-A^-cycZaliexeiiet derivatives 
of (Kametkin and Briusova), i, 
1146, 

Z-iSe-BSmethylhexen-iS-ol, 7-ammo-, 
benzwl derivative (Karrbr, Jaggi, 
and Takahashi), i, 1046. 

Bimethylhydroxyglyoxime, metallic 
salts of (PoNzio and Ruggeri), i, 
1041. 
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l;3-Bimetliyl‘4>hydroxymetliyleiie<J2^c?o- 
liexan-5-one, and its derivatives 
(v. Atjwebs, V, Sass, and Witte- 
kindt), i, 1182. 

BimetliylliydroxymethylpyTrole-S-carb- 
oxylic acids, ethyl esters (Fischer 
acd Nenitzescu), i, 8-34. 

2:5'I)imethylittdazole, 3-bromo-, and its 
picrate (y. Ahwers and Lohr), i, 


l:2-Bim6thylindazolium bromide and 
chloride (v. Atjwers and Pfuhl), 
i, 1101. 

7;7'-Bini©tliylindigotin, ferric chloride 
deiivatives (Ktjnz and Stuhlinger), 
i, 1319. 

7:7'-Dimetliyl^<?indigotiii (Wahl and 
Faivret), i, 688. 

Bi(2-methyUndolyl)etlLaiie, and its 
dioxime (Onno), i, 297. 

Di(2-methylindolyl)metliaiie (Oddo), i, 
297. 

SzS^-Bimethylindophenol, 6: 4':6'-^W- 
liydroxy- (Henrioh and GStz), i, 
913. 


8 :5-Bi(2-metliylmdyl)isooxazole (Oddo), 
i, 297. 

Bi«2-methyUndylphthalide (Onno), i, 
588, 

8:5-Di(2-methy‘lindyl}pyrazole (Oddo), 
i, 297. 

Bimethylketen, additive and polymeris- 
ation reactions of (Staddingbr), i, 
786. 

jpfiroxide (Staxidihger, Dyokerhofp, 
Klever, and Edzioka), i, 933. 

liS-Bimethyl'd-methoxymethylenecycZo- 
hiexan-S-oiie, and its metbylsemi- 
carbazone (v. Auwers, v. Sass, and 
WiTTEKINDT), i, 1188. 

Bixnethylmethylenedihydr opyridines, 
and their derivatives (Mumm), i, 965, 
967* 


l;6-Dmethylmethiyleiiedihydropyridine- 
3:5-dicarboxyUo acid, ethyl eater, and 
its derivatives (Mumm), i, 966. 
Bimsthylmethylenestaiuiane (Kraus 
and Greer), i, 1394, 

S :3-BinMthyl-)8-naphthindolenyl-2- 
formoxime, and its derivatives (Plan- 
. CHER, COLACIOOHI, and Barbierl), 
i, 579. 

2:3-I>unetkylisoiucotmc acid, S-amino-, 
and its salts {Gulland and Robinsojt), 
1 , 1186 , 

4:4fe'-Bhnethyhimitroaaninobenzo- 
phenone, 3;6:3^;6'-^e<mbromo-(ELiON), 

(Grighard 

{Grignard 

t : ■ 



e:9-DimethyM:2;3:4;5:e:7:8-octahydro- 
oarbazole (v. Braun and Schornig), 
i, 1449. ■ 

l:3-I)imethylc?/c^opentane-3-carboxylic ’ 
acid, and its copper salt and amide 
(Zblinski and Ejachina), i, 29. 
j85-Dimethylpentane-j85-diol, compound 
of boric acid and (Hermans), i, 
500. 

3:6-!Dimethyl-2:10-p]ienoxa2one, 7- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Hen- 
BICH and Gotz), i, 918. 
Di-(/8-methylphenyl6tliyl)amines, o- and 
m-chloro-, hydrochlorides and deriv- 
atives (v. Braun and Reich), i, 1407. 
y-2:4-> and y-Srd-Dimethylphenylpro- 
pinenes (Bert, Borier, and Lamy), 
i, 1873. 

2.6-Dunetliyl-l-pheiiylpyrrolo-2:2';5:5'- 
tetramethyltetrahydrofaran (Seka), 
i, 67. 

o:j?-I>methylp]ienylquinoxaline, 2;3-o- 
iZibydroxy- (Fries and Bartens), i, 
668 . 

4:6-l>i2nethylplitlialonio acid, and . its 
dimethyl ester (Perkin and Taplby), 
i, 43. 

2:5-Bimethyl-4-iV’-piperidinoinethyl- 
pyrrole-3-carhoxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its perchlorate (Fischer and 
Nenitzescu), i, 835. 
S-oa-Dimethylpropionyl-l :2 :4-benzoxa- 
diazine, 7-nitro- {Kheinboldt and 
Sohmitz-Dumont), i, 1132. 
2r4-Diniethylpropiopheiione-p-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone (v. Auwers, Leoii- 
ner, and Bundesmann), i, 266. 
3:6-DimethyM-propylpyrazole, and its 
picrate (v. Auwers and Daniel), i, 
1180. 

3; S-Dimethylpyrazole- 1-carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (v. Auwers and Daniel), 
i, 1181. 

l;6-Dimethylpyrazol-8-one picrate (v. 

Auwers and Niemeyer), i, 1177. 
l:3-Dimethylpyridofluor€ne, and its 
hydriodide (Mills, Palmer, and 
Tomkinson), i, 69. 

1;3-Diinethylpyridofluoreiione, . and its 
4-carboxyIic acid (Mills, Palmer, 
and Tomkinson), i, 69. 
liB-Dimethyl-a-pyridone (Mumm), i, 
966. 

Bimethylpyrone, action of hydrazine on 
(Kijner), i, 1106. 

8;4-I)imethylpyrrcde, 5-chloroacetyl 
derivative (Kalle & Co.), i, 297. 
pimethylpyrroles, mono- and <ii-iodo-, 
and the carboxylic acids of the former 
(PlERGNi and Nooentini), i, 1096, ; 
2:S-I)iinethylpyrrole-6-aldehyde (S'ls- 
CHER and Bellbe), i, 1833. 
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2;3-Dimetliylpyrrol8-6*carb02ylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Fischeb and Beller), i, 
1334. 

Bimethylstaimaxie, disodium derivative 
(Kraus and Greer), i, 1394. 

Bimethylstibine, derivatives of (Morgan 
and Davies), i, 1395. 

os-DimethylsuccinylfiTiorescem (Dutt 

; and Thorpe), i, 141. 

Gs-Bimethylsuccinylrhodaiauie (Dutt 
and Thorpe), i, 342, 

2: S-Bimethy lc2^cZotellxiropentaue-3 : 5- 
dione, and its dioxime (Morgan and 
Taylor), i, 634. 

Bimetbylterephthalonic acid, and its 
derivatives (Perkin and Taplby), i, 
42. 

BimetbyM:2:3:4-tetrab.ydrocarbazoles 
(V. Braun and Sohornig), i, 1449. 

Bimethyltetrahydroindazolea, and their 
picrates (V. Auwbrs, v. Sass, and 
Wittekindt), i, 1182. 

4: 6-Bimethyltetrahydroindazole-2- 
carbozylamide (v. Auwers, v. Sass, 
and Wittekindt), i, 1182. 

4;6-Bimethyl-4; 5 :6:7-tetrahy droind- 
a 2 ole- 2 -carbo 2 ylic acid, esters (v. 
Auwers, v. Sass, and Wittekindt), 

i, 1183. 

Bi(t-methyl-4:5:6;7'^tetrahydrcind- 
azyls), and their derivatives (v, Au- 
wers, Bahr, and Frbse), i, 311, 
313. 

6:6'-Bimethyl£^zthiobenzopyroiie 
(Krollpfeipfbr, Schultze, Schlum- 
BOHM, and Sommeemeter), i, 1307. 

BimethyltMocarbamylmalic acids, and 
their derivatives (Holmberg), i, 1238. 

4:6-BinLethyltbiocliromaa-4-ol (Kroll- 
ppEiFFER, Schultze, Sghlumbohji, 
and Sommermbyer), i, 1307. 

6:6^-Biinethyl-3:3'-d^t!faiocbromanol, and 
its ^ibroniide (Krollpfeipfbr, 
Schultze, Sohlumbohm, and Som- 
merheybr), i, 1306. 

2:6-BiinethyllMochroinaiione, and its 
derivatives (Krollpfeiffee, Schul- 
tze, SCHLUMBOHM, and SOMMER- 
meyer), i, 1306. 

4:6-Biniethyl-A^-thioc3iromeiie (Kroli*^ 
PFEIFFER, Schultze, Sohlumbohm, 
and Sommermbyer), U 1307. 

Bimethyyitliioethylene, metallic halides 
of (Morgan, Carter, and Harrison), 

ii, 1042, 

4:6-Bimetbylthioflavaii-4-ol, and its 
^?erchlorate (Arndt, Pusch, and 
Schwarz), i, 1804. 

3:4"Bimethylthiophen-2: S-dicarhoxylic 
acid, and its salts (Seka), i, 1299, 

BimetbyltoXtiene, dtchLoro- (Sommelet), 
i, 803. 

cxxvm. ii. 


/SS-BimetbyhAS-tridecene (Thoms and 
Ambrus), i, 790, 

A^:W'-Bimethyl-W:Ar":iyr"-triethyl- 
guanidine (Lecher, Graf, and 
Gnadinger), i, 1393. 

1;8-Bimethyliiric acid, oxidation of, in 
alkaline solution (PiAUx), i, 165. 

1: l'-Bimethyl5^rep^ovinylene-2:2'- 
oxacyanine, and its salts and ethyl 
ether (K6nig and Meier), i, 705. 
l:l'-Bimethyls^re^^ovinylene-2:2^-thio- 
cyanine, and its salts (Konig and 
Meier), i, 705. 

BimethylMoviolanthrones (Zinke, 
Funke, Matsoher, Wolfbauer, 
and Lorber), i, 1436. 
Bimethyl-yellow, effect of salts on the 
dissociation of (Richter), ii, 237. 
Binaphthacridine-14>carbo2ylic acid 
(Saftien), i, 1318. 

Bi-a- and -j8-naphthacylfumarodilact- 
ones (Bogert and Ritter), i, 256. 
Binaphthadiphenazine (Kehrmann and 
SCHBDLER), i, 442. 

Bi-a-naphthafinorenone chloride (M Agid- 
son), i, 884. 

Bi-a-naphthafluorenyl chloride (Magid- 
son), i, 385, 

Binaplithafliiorindine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Kehrmann and Schedlbr), 
i, 442. 

Binaphtlialylbenzidine (Shimomura), 
i, 982. 

Binaphthanthracene series (Philippi, 
Seka, and Bauer), i, 555 ; (Philippi, 
Seka, and Funke), i, 556. 
Binaphtbantbracene-5 :7 : 12:14-diquin- 
one-3:10'dicarboxyIic acid (db Dies- 
BACH and Strebel), i, 1486. 
Binaphtlianthra-5:7;12:i4-diqTunone, 
fc^mbromo-2:9-<fihydro:!y- (de Dies- 
BACH and Strebel), i, 1436. 
Binaphthantbradiquinones (be Dies- 
BAOH and Strebel), i, 1435. 
Bioaphtbanthradlquinonedisulphonic 
acid, and its salts (Philippi, Seka, 
and Funke), i, 556, 
s-a^-Binaph1alazine (Levi), i, 1186. 
csa'HiS'-Binaphtliazine, 3:3^- and 5:6'- 
dihydroxy- (Aktibn-Gbsellschaft 
F iJR Anilin-Fabrikation), i, 305. 
aa^^^'-BinaphthazmesuIphonic acids 
(Aktien-Gesellsohaft fur Anilin- 
Fabrikation), i, 305. 
Bi-tt-naphthenylazosnlpMne. See 2:5- 
Di-a-naphthyl-l:3:4-thiodiazole. 
iSjS-Bin^htiioxanthen (Sen and Sark- 
AR), i, 813. 

Binaph^oxyethyl ethers (Cretcher, 
Kooh, and Pittenger), i, 628. 
ojS-Bi-a-naphthdylethylene (Conant and 
Lutz), i, 683, 

64 
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Irl-Dinaphtliyl, 3 :4:3':4'-i^teliydroxy-, 
tetramethyl ether (Straus, Bernoul- 
LT, and Mautner), i, 1155, 
Binaphthyls, if^mino-, and di- and 
tetm-nitvo- (Chudo^ilov), i, 903. 
Bi-a-naplLtliylarsine Mchloride and 
oxide (Matsumiya and ITakal), i, 
1339. 

Di-a-naphthylarsinic acid (Matsumita 
and Kakal), i, 1339. 
Di-a-Eaphthylmethane series, closure of 
the fiuorene ring in (Magidson), i, 
384. 

Di-a-naphthyIiiiethylar8ine(MATSUMiYA 
and Nakal), i, 1339, 

2: 5-Di-a-naphthyl-l:3:4-thiocLiazole 
(Ishikawa), i, 1149. 
Binorcamphoc^y^ohezanedione, pro- 
perties and constitution of (Wede- 
kind), i, 685. 

Bioctadecyiacetic acid (Adam and 
Dyer), i, 354. 

Bioctadeoylmalonic acid (Adam and 
Dyer), i, 364. 

Bicpside, crystal structure of (Wyckoff 
and Merwin), ii, 485. 
from Saulera, crystallography of 
(Luciano), ii, 1037. 

Bicsmetin, and its derivatives (Oesteeus 
and Wander), i, 1439. 

Biosmin (Obstbelb and Wander), i, 
1439. 

Bioacimes (Ponzio), i, 139 ; (Avooadro 
and Tavola), i, 1040 ; (Ponzio and 
Rugoebi), i, 1041 ; (Ponzio), i, 
1075. 

Bioxindole, 5;7-c?wodo- (Kalb and Ber- 
ber), i, 160. 

Bioxyc^zTxydrozydiacetoxydititanium 
(Giua and Monath), i, 631. 
Bioxymethylene dibenzoate (Stauding- 
EB and LOthy), i, 361. 
Bic^c/opentadienes, ozonides of (Stau* 
dinger), i, 898. 

Bipeptides, reduction of (Abdbrhalden 
and Schwab), i, 991. 
isomerism of iV'-carbalkoxy derivatives 
of (Leuchs and Sander), i, 1248. 
Biplienazineozazine, and chloro- (Kehe- 
MANN and Beneb), i, 443. 
^Biphenetidine, preparation of (Whist- 
on), i, 156. 

9;12-Biplienetyl-A®=ii-diplieiisuccindadi- 
enes (Brand and Kbey), i, 904. 
9;12-BiplLenetyldiphensucoi]idandiols 
(Brand and Krby), i, 904, 

, 9:12>-Bip]ien6tyldiphensuccmdanes 
(Brand and Kret), i, 904. 
^l^Biphenetyl- A^^-diphensuccindenes 
^^^p^''and Kbey), i, 904. 
^^mplc^aeid, preparation of (Oharrier 
^'^^|■:B^EET3:A),i, '84.' 


Biphenic acid, derivatives of, with local 
ansesthetic properties (Roberts and 
Johnson), i, 816. 

Biphenolisatin, diacyl derivatives of 
(Hoffmann, La Roche & Co.), i, 66, 

9;9-Biphenoxy-9:10-diliydroacridinc 
hydrochloride (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), i, 
430. 

PP'-Biphenoxy-PP' -diozotetrahydro- 
tetrazdiphospMninm { Autenrieth 
and BOlli), i, 1469. 

9:9-Biplienoxy-7-etlioxy-9 : 10- dihydro- 
acridine hydrochloride, and 3-nitro- 
(Farbwbrke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
& Bruning), i, 430. 

Bi-j8-phenoxyethyl ether (Cbetoher, 
Koch, and Pittengek), i, 627. 

9;9'-Biphenoxy-10-keto-9;10-dihydro- 
phenanthrene (Goldschmidt, Vogt, 
and B REDIG), i, 1434. 

jp-Biphenoxymethylbenzene (v. Braun 
and Reich), i, 1405. 

Bi-m- and -jo-phenoxymethylbenzyl- 
amines (v. Braun and Reich), i, 
1405. 

Bipbenoxymetbyltoluene (Sommelbt), 
i, 803. 

Bipbenoxypbospborylaailide (Auten- 
ribth and Hefner), i, 1876. 

PP'-Bipbenoxy-PP'-ditbiotetrazdi- 
pbospbininin (Autenrieth and 
Meyer), i, 990. 

Bipbensuccinda-9:12-dione, oxidation 
of (Brand and Loehb), i, 683. 

Bipbensuccinda-9;12-dione, 2:6-f?z- 
amino-, and its hydrochloride and 
2:6-c?znitro- (Brand and Loehr), 
i, 684. 

Bipbensuocindene series (Brand and 
Loehr), i, 683, 684. 

Bipbenyl, action of benzoyl peroxide on 
(Gelissen and Hermans), i, 663. 
ether, cryoscopy of (Durand and 
Roug^), ii, 769. 

o-amino-, and its benzoyl derivative 
(Turner and Sheppard), i, 705. 
ethers, amino-, chloro-, chloroamino-, 
and chloronitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (Roberts and Turner), 
i, 1340. 

ethylene ether, 2:4:2':4'-^e^ra-amino- 
and -nitro- (Dosios and Tsatsas), 
i, 655. 

^^^-2:4:6-^r^- and -2;3;4:6-fe^m- 
bromo- (Kohn and Fink), i, 134. 
methylene ether (Baekeland and 
Bender), i, 690. 

phosphorus nitride (Rosset), i, 600. 
Sz^pbide, s-ifzamino-, fsobutyryl de- 
rivative (Kaik and Fatel), % 
. 121 . 
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Biphenyl ^r&nlphide, 4:4'-<iiamino., 
and its hydrochloride (Hodgson 
and Wilson), i, 632. 
trU and fe^ro-solphides (Leohee and 
Holschneidek), i, 391. 
di-jp-tolnenesnlphonate of (Gilman, 
Beabee, and Myees), i, 1057. 
p4olyl thiophosphate (Auteneibth 
and Mbyee), i, 807. 

Biphenyl, 3-amino-4-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives, and dtbromo-, and di- 
bromonitro- (Raieord and Col- 
beet), i, 808. 

2:6-i?4hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Kdbota, Fujimuea, and Akashx), 
i, 809. 

jj-hydroxylatoino-, and p-nitroso- 
(Voelandeb), i, 1258. 

Biphenyl-4'-acenaphthylxnethane ( Loe- 
eiman), i, 673. 

Biphenyl-4'-acenaphthylmethane-2- 
carhoxylic acid, and its methyl ester 
(Loeriman), i, 672. 

Biphenylacetaldehyde, formation of, 
from j8-amino-aa-diphenylethan-a-ol 
(Thomas and * Bettzibche), i, 
267. 

Biphenylacetolactone, o-hydroxy-, tan- 
tomerism of (Lowenbein and 
Folbeeth), i, 546. 
enolates of (Lowenbein, Simonis, 
Lang, and Jacobus), i, ld7. 

2;6-Biphenyl-4-o-acetoxyphenyl- 
pyrylinm ^perchlorate (Dilthey and 
Floret), i, 56. 

«-Biphenylacetyl-i8-acetylphenylhydr- 
azide (van Alphbn), i, 81. 

Biphenylacetyl-2;4:6-inbromoaniline 
(van Alphen), i, 83. 

jB-Biphenylacetyl-p-bromophenylhydr- 
azide (van Alphen), i, 82. 

jB-Biphenylacetylnitrophenylhydrazides 
(van Alphen), i, 82. 

a-Biphenylacetylphenylhydrazide, and 
its derivatives (van Alphen), i, 
81. 

;S-Biphenylacetyltolylhydrazides (van 
Alphen), i, 

Biphenylamine as indicator for van- 
adium (Fueman), ii, 442, 
reactions of (Maequbykol and 
Mueaoue), i, 387. 

Biphenylamine, 2:4-dfamino-, 2-beDzoyl 
derivative (Battegay and V:6 chot), 
i, 1467. 

2-bromo-4:6-dinitro- (San^ and 
JosHi), i, 134. 

^aMtnitro-, compound of pyridine and 
(D^veegnes), i, 1066. 
2;4-dinitro-6-ammo-, and its acetyl 
derivative (Kehemann and Stan- 
OY^VITCH), i, 1331. 


Biphenylamine, 2:6 dinitro-4-amino-, 
and its derivatives (Lindemann 
and Wessel), i, 1099. 
o-nitro-p'-nitroso- (Chaeeiee and 
Bebetta), i, 21. 

Biphenylamine-4-snlphonic acid, 
2-amino-4'-hydroxy-, and 2-nitro- 
4'-hydroxy- (Battegay and Y^chot), 
i, 1468. 

4:8-Biphenyla2ninoanthrarxifin’0:o'’-di- 
carhoxylic acid, and l:5-e?zamino- 
(Baddiley, Tatum, and Beitish 
Dyestuefs Coepoeation, Ltd.), i, 
414. 

Biphenyl-p-aminohenzylamine, and its 
derivatives (Desai), i, 387. 

Biphenyl-37-immino-?i-bntane8, stereo- 
isomeric (Moegan and Skinnee), 
i, 1192. 

2:4-Biphenylamino-6“iP-hydroxynaph- 
thyl-l:3:5-triazine (Society of Chem- 
ical Industey in Basle), i, 441. 

op-Biphenylaminophenylbenztriazole, 
op-^^initro- (Elbs), i, 165. 

4;6-Biphenyl-2-?Pi-aminophenyl|rlyoxal- 
ine, and its derivatives (Teogee and 
Thomas), i, 979. 

4:6-Biphenyl-l-p-suninophenyl-2-p-hydr- 
oxyphenylpyridininm chloride hydro- 
chloride (Dilthey and Sohaefee), 
i, 154. 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-m-aininophenylpyridine, 
and its salts (Dilthey and Rad- 
machee), i, 1441. 

2;6-DiphenyM-?/i-aminophenylpyryl- 
inm hydroxide, and its salts {Dil- 
they and Radmachee), i, 1442. 

2:6-Biphenyl-l-aininophenyl-4‘4nmo- 
pj^dans, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Dilthey and Schaefer), i, 
153. 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-anisylpyryliiim salts 
(Dilthey and Radmachee), i, 1442. 

Bxphenylarsinic acid (Aeschlimann, 
Lees, McCleland, and Nicklin), 
i, 319. 

Biphenyl-p'-azohenzene, j?-ainino-, and 
its derivatives, and j?-mtro- (VoR- 
lXnder), i, 1258. 

Biphenylazodiacetylsnccinio acid, 
p-aminb-, acetyl derivative (Bulow 
and Baur), i, 1327, 

Biphenylhenzidine, preparation of 
(Marqueyrol and Mhraoue), i, 387. 

Biphenylhenzyiamine hydrochloride, 
and p-amino- (Desai), i, 387. 

a5-Biphenyl-j8'henzylhntan-j3-ol, 
7 -amino- (Thomas and Bbttzieche), 
i,251. 

oa-Biphenyl-jS-henzylethyl alcohol, 
£?-j8-amino- (McKenzie and Wills), 
i, 396. 
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Biphenylbenzjlmethylarsoiuum iodide, 
compound of iodoform with. (Stjbin- 
KOPF and Bessabitsoh), i, 496. 

Diphenyl-S-benzyloxy-jS-naphthylcarb- 
inol, and its chloride (Oombeeg and 
McGill), i, 1270. 

Diphettyl-3*benzyloxy-B-naphthyl- 
methyl (Gomberg and McGill), i, 
1270. 

a7-Diphenyl-B-heiLzylpropan-i3-ol, 
7-amino- (Thomas and Bettzibchb), 
i, 250. 

Biphenylbisazobisdiacetylsnceinic acid, 
ethyl ester (Bulow and Bahii), i, 
1327. 

l-p-Dipheiiylbis-(5-methylpyrazole)’ 
3:4rdicarboxylic acid, and its salts 
and ethyl ester (BtLOW and Baub), 
i, 1327. 

2:6-Dipheiiyl-l-bromopheiiyl-4-piper- 
idone, 3:6-^^^b^omo- (Petrenko- Keit- 
scHENKo and Butmi db Kazman), 
i, 1094. 

cto-Biphenylbntane, jpjp'-i2ihydroxy- 
( Baekeland and Bender), i, 689. 

aa-Diphenyl-a-bntylene oxide (Li6vy 
and Lagrate), i, 679. 

oB-Diphenylcarbamide, «-chloro<?initro-, 
and a-eZinitro- (Kniphobst), i, 907. 
s-dJi-4-chlord-3:5-c2initro- (Lindbmann 
and Wessel), i, 1099. 

^•2)iph6nylcarbaxnide-4:4'-diar8iiLic acid 
(King and Muboh), i, 320. 

Biphenylcarbazide, compounds of, with 
metals (Fbigl and Ledeebb), i, 170. 

Biphenyl-o- carboxylic acid, hydrogena- 
tion of (Ranedo and L^on), i, 665, 

I)iph6nyl-2-carboxylic acid, 4-hydroxy- 
(CotTETOT and Geoffkoy), i, 927. 

8:4-I>iphenylconiiiarins, 7-hydroxy-, and 
dihydroxy-, and their acetyl deriv- 
atives (Bargellini), i, 1442. 

aj6-Diphenyl-i8i8-di-i?-aniByletbyl alco- 
hol (Tiffeneatt and Oe]&khov), i, 
680. 

aB-I)iphenyl-j87*dib6nzyl-j87-dimethyl- 
bntane (Teotman), i, 383. 

Diphe»yl-4:8:4';3'-dicarboxylicanlph- 
inide (Harding), i, 670. 

l)iphe2iyl-4:4'-dicarboxy-3:S'-sxilph- 
imide. See Diphenyl-4:3;4';3'-dicarb- 
oxylicsulphinide. 

Diphenyl^4:4'-di-diphenamic acid (Shi- 
mohuea), i, 982. 

Diphenyldxethylarsoninm bromide and 
iodide (Steinkopf and Bess aritsch), 
V496. 

5:5-Diph6nyl-5:10-dihydro-3-acridone, 

7 -amino-, 7 :9-diainino-, 1 -amino- 
7-hydroxy-, and 7*hydroxy-, and their 
^i^yes (Kehbmann and Tschxti), 
1,430, 


1 :4-Diphenyldi}iydronaphthalene, 
l:4-dihydroxy- (Fbanssen), i, 1146. 
Biphenyldimethylammoninm iodide, 
compound of iodoform with (Stein- 
KOPF and Bessaeitsoh), i, 495. 
Diphenyldimetbylarsonium iodide, com- 
pound of iodoform with (Steinkopf 
and Bessaeitsoh), i, 496. I 

3:3'-Biphenyl-4:4'-dimetliyl-3:3'-dicop 
maranyl, 2:2'-«iihydroxy- (LovpN- 
BBiN and Folbeeth), i, 552. ^ 

Biphenyldimethylethenylamidinin^ 
salts (Fischer, Mcllee, and fiLs* 
MEIER), i, 440. T 

i:S-Dlphenyldimethylhydrazidotira|R 
(Levbne), i, 979. V 

iW'-I)iphenyl-7: 7'-dimethylindigotm 
potassium derivative (KuNZ 
Sthhlinger), i, 1319. 
Diphenyldimethyltruxones (de Fazi), i, 
269. 

8:6-Diphenyl-l:4-dioxane, ^imd S;6-cZi- 
bromo-, and their pierces (LEWts, 
Niebenstein, and Rich), i, 935. 
I>iphenyl-4'“diphenaniic acid, 4-amino- 
(Shimomura), i, 982, 

9 :12-I>iphenyldiphensiiccindane (Brand 
and MOhl), i,^ 903. 

9; 12-Diphenyl- A^®-diphensuccittdene , 
(Brand and MIihl), i, 903. 
Diphenyldiwopropyltetrazine (Goodwin 
and Bailey), i, 843. 
Diphenyl-4:4'-disncclnamic acid (Shimo- 
mhra), i, 982. 

Diphenylenedianisylethylene (Sceon- 
BBRG, Rosenbach, KrOll, and Ost- 
wald), i, 1300. « 

Diphenylenedi-^-etboxyphenylethylene 
(Schonbeeg, Rosenbach, Kedll, 
and Ostwald), i, 1301. 
Diphenylene-ethane, aj8-dinitro- (WiE- 
land and Krause), i, 902. 
Diphenylene-ethylene. See Dibenzo- 
ftilvene. 

Diphenylenedithiocarbamide (Auten- 
EiETH and Hefner), i, 1376. 
s-Diphenylethane {dihen^yV^^ dithio- 
cyano- (SOderback), i, 899. 
aa-Diphenylethan-a-ol, ^-amino-, con- 
version of, into diphenylacetaldehyde, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Thomas 
and Bettzieche), i, 257. 
Diphenylethylamine hydrochloride 
(Elbs), i, 163, 

jS-Diphenylethylamine, and its deriv- 
atives (Rupe and Gisiger), i, 
1095. 

3j3-Diphenylethylamme, i8-hydroxy-, 
action of nitrons acid on (Orekhov 
and Roger), i, 26J. 

Di(3-pheiiylethylaMio)inethane, and its 
diacetyl derivative (Short), i, 387. 
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s-Diplienylethylene, <^^thiocyajio- 
(Sodeebaok), i, 899. 

fKS-Biphenyletliyleiie, autoxidation of 
(StaitdingbpO, i, 898. 

Bi-^-phenyletliyliaethylamine, and its 
picrate(WiELANDand Dkagendorff), 

^:6-l)i-3-ph6iiyletliylpxperidine (Shaw), 

i, as. 

Biphenylformamidine, condensation of, 
with phenols (Shoesmith and Hal- 
dane), i, 39. 

2:5-Biphenyl£nraii, 3:4-dichloi:o- (Con- 
ant and Lutz), i, ,682. 

2 :5-Biphenylfaran-3: 4-dicarhoxylic 
acid, anil and imide of (Seka), i, 1298. 

o-Biphenylglyoxime, absorption spectra 
of (Purvis), ii, 627. 

^5-Diphenyl-a-heptylsemicarbazide 
(Mazoueevitch), i, 1247. 

6:e-Biphenylhexaliydro-l:2j3:4-tetr- 
aziiie-l:2:3:4-t6tracarhoxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Ingold and Weaver), 
i, 581. 

Bi-f-phenyl-A^y^-hexatrienyl ketone, 
and its derivatives (Vorlandbe, 
Fischer, and Kunze), i, 1069. 

Biphenylhydantoins, i^-p-hydroxy- 
(CoGHiLL and Johnson; Coghild), 
i, 588. 

Biphenylhydrazidonridine (Levene), 
i, 979. 

1:3-Biphenylhydriiidehe (Ziegler, 
Grabbb, and Ulrich), i, 132. 

Biphenyl-3-hydroxy-j8-naphthylmethyl, 
and its peroxide (Gomberg and Mc- 
Gill), i, 1270. 

2:6-Biphenyl-4-e-hydroxyphenylpyr- 
idine, and its hydrochloride (Dilthby 
and Floret), i, 66. 

2:6*Biphenyl-4-o-hydroxypheiiyl- 
pyrylinm salts (Dilthey and Floret), 
i, 68. 

4;6-Biph6nyl-2-hydroxyplienylpyryliTim 
hydroxide, and its salts (Dilthey and 
Ka DMA CHER), i, 1442. 

iW'-Biphenylindigotin, copper and iron 
derivatives (Kunz and StOhlingee), 
i, 1318. 

6:6-(2;3-BiplLenylindolo){6:7)-qitmoliiie, 
and its salts (Armit and Robinson), 
i, 1172. 

l:l-Biphenyl-2-keto-l;2-dihydrothio^ 
naphthen (Bistezyoki and Risi), 
i, 1426. 

Biphenylmethane, 4;4'-iiiainino-, isomer- 
ism of, and its derivatives (Butler 
and Adams), i, 1468. 
£2ibromotn*hydroxy-derivatives, and 
their benzoyl derivatives (Kohn and 
Jawetz), i, 135; (Kohn and Wm- 
sen), i, 540. 


Bipbenylmetbane, o-hydroxy-. See 
o-Ben 2 ylphenol. 

2-.4-(^ihydroxy- (Sharp & Dohme and 
Dohme), i, 641. 

Bipbenylmetbane series (Sommelbt), 
i, 247. 

colonred salts of (Madelung), i, 1459. 

Bipbenylmetbane-4'-azoiiapbtbionic 
acid, 4-hydroxy-, sodium salt (Butler 
and Adams), i, 1458. 

Bipbenylmetbane-4:4"-bisazo-j3-napb- 
tbol (Butler and Adams), i, 1458. 

Blpbenylmetbane-2:2'-dicarboxylic 
acid, brucine salts, and 4-nitro- 
(Butler and Adams), i, 1469. 

Bipbenylmetbanedimethyldihydrazihc, 
use of, in preparation of sugars (v. 
Braun and Bayer), i, 1882. 

Bipbenyl-S-methoxy-iS-mmbthylmetbyl, 
and its peroxide (Gomberg and 
McGill), i, 1270. 

2:6-Bipbenyl-4-o-methcxyphenyl- 
pyiidine (Dilthey and Floret), i, 56. 

2:6-Biphenyl-4-o-metboxypbenylpyryl- 
inm salts (Dilthey and Floret), i, 
66 . 

BipbenylmetbylaUylarsonium iodide, 
and its compound with iodoform 
(Stbinkopf and Bessaritsch), L 
496. 

Biphenylmethylcarbazine. See Di- 
ph enylmethyldihy droacridine. 
2:3-Diphenyl-8-metbylconniaran-2-ol 
(Lowenbein, SiMONis, Lang, and 
Jaoobus), i, 147. 

5;5-DipbenyMO-methyldibydroacridine, 
and its nitro derivatives (Kehrmann 
and Tschui), i, 431. 

BipbenylmetbylethylaTsoninm bromide 
(Steinkopf and Bessaritsch), i, 
496. 

3:4-Bipbeiiyl-6’inetbyl-A®-cyc?openten-l- 
one, and its dibromide (Ryan and 
Lennon), i, 1282. 

iV'-Bipbenylnietbylpbenantbrapben- 
fluonn^ninm chloride (Kehrmann 
and Sohedlee), i, 442- 

d2-l:4-Bipbeiiyl-2-metbylpiperazine, 
resolutJon of, and the d-camphor- 
sulphonate of theZ-compound (Kipping 
and Pope), i, 22. 

a’y-Biphenyl-3-m8thylpropaxie (Trot- 
man), i, 383. 

lj3-Dipbenyl-5-metbylpyrazole-4-carb- 
cowflc acidj hydroxy- and nitro- 
(MiNUNNi, Lazzaeini, and D’Urso), 
i,1176. 

l-Bipbenyl-5-methylpyra2ole-3:4-di- 
carboxylio acid, 1-p-amino-, and its 
acetyl derivative, and its salts and 
ethyl ester (BOlow and Bauh), i, 
1327. 
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Ii4-I)iplienylnaplitliale2ie (Feanssbn), 
i, 1146. 

2:3-Dip3ieiiyl-a*iiaphthaqiiinone (W Eiss 
and Sonkenschein), i, 938. 

2:3-Diplienyl-ajS-iiaplitliaq.iiinoxaliiie, 7 - 
amino- (Finzi), i, 701. 

2:3-I)iplienyl-a-naphtliol, and its acetyl 
derivative (Weiss and Sonnen- 
sohein), i, 938. 

2:4-DipIieiiyl-a-3iaplitliol, and its acetyl 
derivative (Franssen), i, 1147.^ 

Biphenyl-o-napiitliylcarHiiol, anilide of 
(Dilthey), i, 653. 

Diphenyl- l'-naplitliylcarl)iiiol-4'i5'-di- 
carboxylie acid, and its anhydride 
{Lorbiman), i, 673. 

ajS-Diphenyl-^-naplitliyletliylamine, fi- 
hydroxy- (McKenzie and Dennler), 
i, 26. 

Diphenyl- l'-naplithylmetliaiie-2:4':5'- 
tricarboxylic acid, and its anhydride 
(Lorbiman), i, 672. 

Diphenyl-a-naphthylmethyl acetate 
(Schoepfle), i, 811. 
bromide and methyl ether (Dilthey), 
i, 652. 

Diphenyl-a-naphthylmethylamine 
(S 0 HOBPFX.E), i, 811. 
and its salts (Dilthey), i, 652. 

Diphenyl-^nitrobenzylamine (DsaAi), 
i, 387. 

4;5-Diphenyl-2-w-nitrophenyl- 
glyoxaline (Teogeb and Thomas), 
i, 979. 

2:6-Diphenyl-l-m-nitrophenyl-4-p- 
hydroxyphenylpyridinium bromide 
(Dilthey and Schaefer), i, 153. 

3 :5-Diphenyl-l -p-ziitrophenylpyrazoline 
(V, Auwebs and Keeubee), i, 1455. 

4 :6-Diphenyl-3-p-nitrGphenylpyridine, 
2-bromo- and 2-hydroxy- (Allen), i, 
964. 

Diphenyl-??i-nitrophenylpyridines, and 
their salts and derivatives (Dilthey 
and Eadmacher), i, 1441, 

Diphenyl-?w -nitrophenylpyrylinm 
hydroxides, ana their salts (Dilthey 
and Eabmacheb), i, 1441. 

Diphenylnitrosoaxnine, action of acids 
on (Mabqheybol and Mueaoue), 
i, 387. 

2:3-DiphenyloxazoUdine (Dains, Bbew- 
STEB, Malm, Miller, Maneval, 
and Shltzaberoer), i, 1064. 

Ifl-^-phenyl-A^S-pentadxenylcycZohexan- 

: csfto (Yorlander, Fischer, and 
- Khnze), i; 1069. 

J^^BliilKeciylphenanthraphenEavu 

■ i. 
See 

Triphenylpropargyl alcohol.. 


Diphenyl-i>-phenylenedia3nine, dibiomo- 
ie^mnitro- (SaniS and JosHi), i, 
184. 

l)iphenyl-4'-phthalaniic acid, 4-ammo- 
(Shimomura), i, 981. 

Diphenylphthalide, o 2 ?-c^^^lydroxy-. See 
isoPhenolphthalein. 

ay-Diphenylpropan-ajS-dione, deriv- 

atives of (Dhfraisse and Moxjreu), 
i, 937. 

oa-Diphenylpropan-a-ol, iS-amino-, and 
its hydrochloride (Thomas and Bett- 
zieche), i, 250. 

a3-Diphenylpropan-a-ol, resolution and 
rotation of, and its salts and esters 
(Hewitt and Kenyon), i, 915. 

ajS-Diphenylpropionylglycine, ethyl 

ester (Granacher), i, 594. 

aa'-Diphenyl-?i-propyl alcohol, jB-amino- 
(McKenzie and Wills), i, 395. 

d^Diphenylpropylenediamine, resolution 
of, and its derivatives (Kipping and 
Pope), i, 22. 

csa-Diphenyl-a-propylene oxide (LifcVY 
and Lagrave), i, 679. 

2:4-fi?initro?*(NEBBB, Harthng, and 
Euopp), i, 1073. 

Di-y-phenylpropylmalonic acid, and its 
salts and eaters (Lbuchs and Sander), 
i, 1432. 

l:4-Dipheiiyl-2-isopropyl-semicarhazide 
and -thiosemicarbazidc (Goodwin and 
Bailey), i, 843. 

Diphenyipyxazole methiodides (v, 
AxrwERS and Sohmidt), i, 586. 

3:5-DipheiiylpyrazoUne, acetyl deriv- 
ative (Freudenbbrg and Stoll), 
i, 70. 

2:5-Diphenylpyrrole-3:4-dicarboxylic 
acid, and its salts and anhydride 
(Seka), i, 1298. 

DiphenylpyrroUdiiie, and its derivatives 
(Edpe and Gisiger), i, 1096, 

Diphenylpyrrolme, and its salts and 
derivatives (Rdpe and Gisiger), i, 
1096. 

2:6-Diphenylpyrone <2ibromide (Arndt, 
Nachtwey, and Pusch), i, 1308. 
derivatives of (Arndt, Soholz, and 
Nachtwey), i, 58. 

2:6-Diphenylpyrone, 4-thio- (Arndt, 
Soholz, and Nachtwey), i, 58. 

1 :4-DipheayIgemicarbazide, 4-2':4'*<72- 
nitro- (Kniphorst), i, 907. 

Diphenylstibine oxide, dzamino-, di- 
acetyl derivative, and its salts 
(Chemischb Fabrik von Heyden 
and Schmidt), i, 87. 

Diphenylstibmyl chloride (Chemische 
Fabbik von Heyden and Schmidt), 
i, 87. 
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Liplieiiylatyrylcarbiiiol (Sxbaus and 
Ehrbnstein), 534. 

Diphenylstyrylmethaiie, and its deriv- 
atives (ZiEGLEE, Riohtee, and 
Schnell), i, 915. 

Biphenylsuccinic acid, m-nitro-, and its 
nitrile (Beand and LoEnE), i, 684. 

Biphenylsnccinic acids, isomerism of 

(Madinaveitu and Kibas), i, 671. 

a- and jS-Dipbenylsnccinic acids, sodium 
salts, surface tension of solutions of 
(Ribas), ii, 647. 

Biphenylsulplione, mm' ‘diuitro-, electro- 
lytic reduction of (Laoeoix), i, 156. 

3:3'-Diplienyl-3":5":3"':5'"-tetra. 
metliyl-3:3'-dicouinaraiiyl,2:2'-f7ihydr- 
oxy- (Lowbnbein and Folbeeth), i, 
552. 

s-Di-2-plienyl-l:2:3:4-tetrazolyl-5-carb- 
amide (StolliS and Oeth), i, 1464. 

s-I)ipbenylt]iiocarbamide,^:^'-^?iaraino-, 
^ihydrochloride (Gheistiansen and 
Noeton), i, 654. 

Bi-jS-pbenyltliioldietbyl ether (Ceet- 
CHEE, Koch, and Pittekgee), i, 628, 

6:7-Diphenyltliiolphenthiazine, 5:7-c^i- 
o-amino-, and its derivatives (Hodg- 
son), i, 596. 

Biphenylthiophosphorhydrazide, and its 
benzylidene derivative {Adtrnribth 
and Meyee), i, 990. 

2:6-Diphenylthiopyranoiies, and their 
derivatives (Aendt, Nachtwey, and 
PusoH), i, 1307. 

2:6-Dipheiiyl-l-thiopyrone, and its salts 
and derivatives (Aendt, Nachtwey, 
and Pusch), i, 1308. 

2:6-Diphenylrf^thiopyrone, and its 
oxime, and 3-chloro- (Aendt, Nacht- 
wey, and Pusch), i, 1312. 

Biphenyl-jp-tolylacethydroxamic acid, 
and its acetyl derivative (Hued and 
Beownstein), i, 661. 

2:5-Bipheiiyl-3-o-tolyl-l-p-aliisyl- 
l:2:S:6-tetrahydro-l:3:4-triazine 
(Busch, Feiedbnbbegee, and 
Tischbbin), i, 41. 

Biphenyl-^- tolylmethylcarhimide (Hued 
and Beownstein), i, 661, 

Biphenyl-^7-tolylinethyluretha3ie (Hued 
and Beownstein), i, 661. ^ 

1:5-Biph8nyl-1 :2:4-triazole, 3- thiol- 

(Fbomm and Teuka), i, 704. 

Biphenyl-jo-trimethylammonium salts, 

and p'-nitro- (Yorlandee), i, 1257. 

Biphenyltruxone (de Fazi), i, 270. 

Biphenylyl-o-arsenious chloride and 
oxide (Aeschlimann, Lees, Mc- 
Cleland, and Nichlin), i, 319. 

oo'-Biphenylylenearsinic acid (Aesoh- 
LiMANN, Lees, MoCdeland, and 
Nioklin), i, 319. 


oZ-Biphenylylenechloroarsine (Absch- 
LIMANN, Lbes, McClbland, and 
Nicklin), i, 319. 

oo'-Biphenylyleneiodoarsine (Aeschli- 
mann, Lees, McClbland, and Nick- 
lin), i, 319. 

oo'-Biphenylyienemethylarsine, and its 
methiodide (Aeschlimann, Lees, 
MoGleland, and Nicklin), i, 319. 

2:S-Biphenylyl-ajS-iiaphthaquinoxaliiie, 

7-amino- (Finzi), i, 701. 

Biphospho-7-glyceric acid, and its 
barium salts (Gebenwald), i, 712, 

4:4^ -Biphthalimidodiphenylmethane, 
3:3'-a{mitro- (Butlee and Adams), 
i, 1458. 

Biphtheria, toxin and anatoxin of 
(Ramon), i, 339. 

Bipicolinic acid, phenyl ester (Meyee), 
i, 836. 

9:10-Bipiperidiiio-9:10-dihydroanthra- 
cene, l;5-d^chloTo- (Baenett, Cook, 
and Matthews), i, 1140. 

2:6-BipiperonylcyeZohexanone (Garland 
and Reid), i, 1281. 

m-Biplosal, {See S-Benzoyloxy benzoic 
acid, 971-hydroxy-. 

l:4-Bipropionylpipera5sine, «?z-a-hromo- 
(Abdeehalden and Rossnbr), i, 975. 

Bi-j8-propoxyethyl ether {CEEiCHEBand 
Pittbngee), i, 228. 

2:5-Bipropylacetophenone, and its 
oxime (v. Auwees, Lbghnee, and 
Bundesmann), i, 266. 

Bi-9i-propylallylBuIphonium iodide, and 
its compound with iodoform (Stein- 
KOPF and Bessaeitsch), i, 496. 

Bipropylammonium iodidas (Steinkopf 
and Bessaeitsch), i, 497. 

jp-Bipropylbenzene (v. Auwees, Lech- 
nek, and Bundesmann), i, 266. 

BipopyldiaUylammonium iodide, and 
its compound with iodoform (Stein- 
kopf and Bessaeitsch), i, 495, 

Bii^opropylidenegalactosylaminei and 
its derivatives (Freudbnbeeg and 
Dosee), i, 366. 

BiisopropyHdenemaimosylamine, and 
its derivatives (Feeudenbeeg and 
Wolf), i, 367. 

Bityopropylidenemannosyldiniethyl- 
amine (Feeudenbeeg and Wolf), i, 
868 . 

Biisopropylideneqtuinamide (Kaeree, 
WiDMEE, and Rtso), i, 673. 

1:2-Bipropylindazolium iodide (v. 
Auwees and Pfuhl), i, 1101. 

Bipropyle^zthiocarhamic acid, salts of 
(Whitby and Matheson), i, 644. 

4:4'-Bipyridyl, 2:2'-£2iamino- (Chemi- 
SCHE Fabkik auf Aktien voem. E, 
Schering), i, 301, 
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4:4'-Dipyridyliiim dialkyl halides, 
molecular compounds of (Emmert 
and Eoh), i, 587. 

Dipyrocateciolboric acid, and its salts 
(Metjlenhoff), i, 641. 

Dipyrocatecholboric acid, <^i-4-cliloro-, 
and its salts (Boeseken and Mus), 
i, 911. 

Bipyrogallolboric acid, and its salts 
(Mettlenhoff), i, 541. 

Bipyruvic nreide (Davidson), i, 683 ; 
(Davidson and Johnson), i, 584. . 

Bipyrylenes (4 lrndt, Scholz, and 
Nachtwey), i, 57. ' 

2:2'-3)i(g[Tiinolyl, bomolognes of (CoN- 

OLLY), i, 1329. 

Bisacciaridcs, synthesis and oxidation of 
(Weeds and Zimmermann), i, 1384. 

Bisaccharide-glncoside, synthesis of a 
(Helfeeich and Becker), i, 9. 

Bisaccharins (Chottfoer), i, 896. 

Biisosafrole, Acaxjwjhloro- (PuxsDDtr), i, 
1266, 

Bisalicylidenec^c^pentanone (Y oelan- 
DER, HiEMESCH, ScHOENEMANN, 
ScHADE, and Kunze), i, 268. 

Disease, infections, effect of adsoiption 
compounds on (Bering), i, 858. 

Bisinfectants, phenol coeflicient of 
(Schneider), i, 1006. 

Dispersion formnla for monatomic gases 
(Herzfeld and Wolf), ii, 182. 
electrical, of liquids (Cofman), ii, 
1060, 

rotatory (Lifsohitz), n, 264. 
density and absorption spectra of 
homologous compoxmds (Xeeth- 
Low), ii, 1029. 

of organic compounds (Lowry and 
Richaeds), ii, 265 ; (Lowby and 
Cutter), ii, 356 ; (Cutter, 
Burgess, and Lowry), ii, 743 ; 
(Eichards and Lowry), ii, 632, 
934. 

anomalous (Burki), ii, 33 ; (Hjal- 
mar and Siegbahn), ii, 92. 
photometer. See Photometer. 

Bisperaoids, effect of added substances on 
the life of (v. WeimaRn), ii, 969. 

Dissociation constants of dibasic acids 
(Paul), ii, 116. 

influence of valency direction on 
(Spiers and Thorpe), ii, 396. 
of organic acids (Auerbach and 
. Smolczyk), ii, 118. 

Distillation apparatus (Patterson), ii, 
151 ; (Wiggers), h, 320 ; (John 
and Fisohl), ii, 897. 
for corrosive liquids (Sattler and 
MORTlMER)i ii, 589. 
flask for corrosive liquids (Brown), 
ii, 897. 


Distillation apparatus, fractionating 
column (Myers and Jones), ii, 428. 
for mercury (Wetzel), ii, 589. 
vacuum (iSv^da), ii, 428. 

Claisen vacuum (Peters), ii, 589. 

2:4-Distyrylbenzopyrylimn chloride, 
4':4":7-inhydroxy- (Heilbron, Wal- 
ker, and Buck), i, 694. 

Distyrylchloroarsine, aa'-^Zichloro- 
(Hunt and Turner), i, 844. 

Distyryl ketone [dihmzylidmeaceiom), 
additive eom^unds of a-naphthol 
and resorcinol with (Pfeiffer, 
Goebel, and Angeen), i, 271. 
di‘ and teiJm-bromides (Petrbnko- 
Kritschenko and Butmi be Kaz- 
MAN), i, 1095. 

Distyryl ketone, m-amino-, perchlorates 
of (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 
di-p-hydroxy-, salts of (Vorlander, 
Hiemesoh,Schoenemann, Schabe, 
and Kunzb), 5, 267. 

Distyryl ketones (Straus and Heyn), 
i, 1430. 

Distyryl ketones, o-hydroxy-, reactions 
of ethyl acetoacetate with (Heilbron, 
Forster, and Whitworth), i, 1284. 

2:6*Distyrylpyridine, and its derivatives 
(Shaw), i, 68. 

Disuccinylhenzidine (Shimomuba), i, 
982. 

Di- 4 '-sulphoben 2 enedis- 4 -azodipheiiyl- 
i 87 -diamino-?i-bntanes, and their salts 
(Morgan and Skinner), i, 1192. 

Disulphonamido-p-toluio acids (Chou- 
foer), i, 896. 

Disulphosalioylic acid, theobromine salt 
(Knoll & Co.), i, 828. 

Disulphoxides, constitution of (Miller 
and Smiles), i, 391; (Gilman, 
Smith, and Parker), i, 656. 
syntheses of (Gibson, Miller, and 
Smiles), i, 1137. 

Ditelluiodiheetic acid (Morgan and 
Drew), i*-530. 

Ditelluromethane (Morgan and Drew), 
i, 531. 

Diterpenes (Kondakov and Saprikin), 
i, 1163, 1292. 

Di-l:l''-tetrahydrodinaphthyl, l:l^-di- 
hydroxy- (Sohroetbb, Zabek, and 
Hoffmann), i, 677. 

3:3'-Ditetrahydroindazyl, and its pierate 
(v. Auwers, Bahr, and Frese), 
i, 311, 

Ditetrahydronaphthoylbenzenedicarb- 
oxylic acid (Philippi, Seka, and 
Fitnke), i, 656. 

Dithiomolybdates. See under Molyb- 
denum. 

Dithymolisatin, oxidation of, in alka- 
line solution (C.iNBEA), i, 298, 
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Di-jp-tolueaylazosulpMme. See 2:5-Di- 
:3:4-tModiazole. 

I)itoliiidino-l:4-iiaplithaqLTiinoEes (Fhies 
aad Billig), i, 940. 

oro'-Ditolnoylbenzils (Bkand, Ludwig, 
and Beelin), i, 904. 

4:6-Di-j3-toluoyM:3-dimetliylbenzeae 
(be Dibsbach and Strbbel), i, 
1436. 

afl-Ditolnoyletliane, a-amino-, and di~ 
ehloro derivatives (Gonant and Lutz), 
i, 682. 

aJB-Ditolnoyletliyleiie, a-ammo-, and 
a^-diA- and -6-chloro- (Conant and 
Lutz), i, 682. 

l:8-DitoliioyliiaphthaIene (Mason), i, 
33. 

3:9-Ditoluoylperyleiies, 4:10-i^icliloro- 
(ZiNXB, Funke, Matsohee, Wolf- 
BAUEE, and Lorber), i, 1436. 

Ditolyl. See Dimetliyldiphenyl. 

Ditolyl carbonates, 3:3'-^ibromo-, and 
3:3'-dmitro- (Griffith), i, 135. 
2;2'-disnlplioxide, 4:4'-rfiamino-, 
acetyl derivative (Bere and Smiles), 
i, 22. 

Bitolylamines, dinitro- and ^eo^nitro- 
derivatives (Brady. Hewetson, and 
Klein), i, 16. 

i3y-Di-p-tolylanmiobutanes, di* and 
^m-nitro- (Morgan and Hiokin- 
bottom), i, 156. 

9: lO-Di-o-tolyldiliydroaiitliraceiie, 9:10- 
^izhydinxy- (Brand, Ludwig, and 
Berlin), i, 905. 

S:6-Ditolyl-4:5-dimetbLylbLes;aliydro- 1 :2- 
diazine (Jaspers), i, 936. 

9:12-Bitolyl-A®*-^-dipbensuccindadienes 
(Brand, Ludwig, and Berlin), i, 
904. 

9:12-Di-?n-tolyldiplien8ucciiidan-9:12- 
diol (Brand, Ludwig, and Berlin), 
i, 904. 

9:12-l)itolyldip]iensxLccmdanes (Brand 
and Muhl), i, 903. 

9: 12- Bitolyl- A^°-dipbensuccindeiies 
(Brand and Muhl), i, 903. 

Bi-o-tolylbydrazof^itbiodicarbonamide, 
derivatives of (Fromm and Szendro), 
i, 985. 

2;7-l>i-p-tolylideiieamiiioplieiLaxLtbra- 
qninone (Sircar aid Gupta), i, 984. 

Di-p-toiylmethane (Sommelet), i, 803. 

Bitolylnapbtbalide (Mason), i, 33. 

Di-p-tolyl-a-napbtbylmetbyl chloride 
and methyl ether (Dilthey), i, 653. 

2:3-Di-jp-tolyloxazoUdiiie (Dains, 
Brewster, Malm, Miller, Mane- 
VAL, and Sultzabbrger), i, 1064. 

P|^-Di-p-tolyloxy-PP'-dioxotetrahydro- 
tetrazdiphospliininm (AutenrietH 
and Bolli), i, 1469. 


9:9-Di-^-tolyloEy-7-ethoxy-9:10-di- 
hydroacridine, 3-ammo- (Farb- 
WERRE TORM. MeISTEK, LUCIUS, & 

Bruning), i, 430. 

Di-p-tolylo^hiophosphoryl amide and 
chloride (Autenrieth and Meyer), 
i, 807. 

Bi-o-tolylphthalide (Weiss and 
Korbzyn), i, 560. 

2:6-Di-p-tolyl-l:3:4-thiodiazole (IsHi- 
kawa), i, 1149. 

8;8-Di(3':4':6'-trimethoxybenzyl)-2:5- 
diketopiperazine (Sonn, Mullet., 
Bulow, and Meyer), i, 933. 

8;6-Di(3':4':6^-trimethoxyhenzylideEe)- 
2:5-diketopiperazine (SoNN, Muller, 
Bulow, and Meyer), i, 933. 

a/8-3)i-(2:4:6-trimethylbenzoyl)-etbLane, 
a^-d^b^omo- (Conant and Lutz), 
i, 682. 

Bi-oa-y-triphenylallyl ether (Ziegler, 
Grabbb, and Ulrich), i, 132. 

Bitriphenylmethyloarbamide (Hel- 
FERiCH, Moog, and Junger), i, 791. 

3:6-Di[triphenylmethyl]-i:4-dioxane, 
and 3:6-£2ichloro-, and their picrates 
(Lewis, Nibrenstein, and Rich), 
i, 936. 

3)inracil-4:4'-iiidigotm (Davidson and 
Baudisoh), i, 1188. 

Diuresis, loss of bases in (Hendrix and 
Calvin), i, 1350. 

Diisovaleryl, and its phenylhydrazone 
(Tistohenko), i, 776. 

s-Divalerylbydrazine (Kaik and Patbl)^ 
i, 121. 

Divarinol, synthesis of (Mauthnee), 
U 25 . 

Di’^ylarsenious oxide and sulphide, 
^jB-d5ichIoro- (Lewis and Stiegler), 
i, 1470. 

Divinyltursizie, bromo and chlorobromo 
derivatives (Lewis and Stiegler), 
i, 1470. 

Divinyldimethylarsoninm iodide, ^^-di- 
chloro- (Lewis and Stiegler), i, 1470. 

Divinylethylarsine, j8j8-dJichloro- (Lewis 
and Stiegler), i, 1470. 

Divinylmethylarsine, i8^-<fichloro- 
(Lbwis and Stiegler), i, 1470. 

Divmylmethyletliylarsonium iodide, 
^^‘ diebloxo - (Lewis and Stiegler), 
i, 1470. 

Divinyl-a-naphthylarsine, jBj8-«Zichloro- 
(Lbwis and Stiegler), i, 1470. 

Dixanthyls, substituted (Conant and 
Sloan), i, 955. 

Dixanthylen, prepaiation of, from 
xanthion (Schonbbrg and Krull), 
i, 149. 

Bixanthylhydrazone-glyoxyUc acid 
(Fosse and Hieulle), i, 1130. 

54 * 
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Dixylenol, derivatives of (Fighter and 
Meter), i, 381. 

Di-p-zylyl 2:2'-iftsnlpMde, 6:6'-i:?mitro- 
(Choitfoer), i, 896. 

Bixylyldihydroantliracenes, 
hydrozy- (Brand, Ltowig, and 
Berlin), i, 905. 

9:lS-l)i-3';4^-xylyl-A9-*ll-diphensTiccind- 
adiene( Brand, Ludwig, and Berlin), 
1,-905. 

9:12-Bi-3';4'-xylyldipliensTiccindaii- 
9!l2-diol (Brand, Ludwig, and 
Berlin), i, 905. 

Bodecahydrodecacy dene ( Dzie woi^ssi 
and SuszKO), i, 242. 

Bodecaindene, iodo- (Stobbe and 
Farber), i, 20. 

Bodecamethylpentastannane (Kraus 
and Greer), i, 1394. 

Bodecaozymetiylene diacetate (Staud- 
INGER and LOthy), i, 361. 

7i-Bodecoylglycine, etbyl ester (Karrer, 
Mitamichi, Storm, and Widmer), 
i, 594. 

Bdppler effect (Krefpt), ii, 3, 78. 

Bogs, blood of. See Blood. 

Bog-dsb. See Jcamihias vulgaris. 

Bolomite. crystal structure of (Wyckoff 
and Merwtn), ii, 94. 
hydrogen sulphide in (Nenadke- 
viTSOH ; Vernadsbii), ii, 997. 

Briers for fatty oils (Eibner and Pal- 
lauf), i, 777. 

Brugs, action of, on blood (Ets), i, 
734. 

undissociated, action of (JKeeser), 
i, 101. 

Brying, effect of, on composition of 
solids (Smits), ii, 268. 
on inner equilibria (Smite), ii, 532. 
intensive, effect of, on internal change 
(Smits), ii, 116. 

Buane effect (Woo ; Jaunobt), ii, 368. 

Buchweeds, growth of, in mineral 
nutrient solutions (Saeger), i, 755. 

Bulcin. See ^^-Phenetylcarbamide. 

*‘Bulcitol"' as a sugar substitute 
(Uglow), i, 1356. 

Bumontite (Sghoep), ii, 64. 

n-Buotriacontaiiedicarboxylic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Fairweathbr), 
i, 1237. 

Bussertite (Barthoux), ii, 235. 

Byads, tautomerism of (Ingold), i, 779 ; 
(Griffiths and Ingold), i, 1190. 

Byes. See Colouring matters. 

Byeittg (Ruggli and Fisohli), ii, 194. 
theory of (Eossr and Basini), ii, 286. 
of: Wool (Spearman), ii, 515, 

definition of (Herzog and 

i,681. 


E. 

Earth, composition ot the crust of the 
(Clarke and Washington), ii, 63 ; 
(Washington), ii, 234, 591 j (Ver- 
NADSKi), ii, 996. 

Earths, rare (Drigos and Hopkins), 
ii, 463 ; (Thompson and Kremers), 
ii, 580 ; (Kremers and Beuker), 
ii, 581 ; (Kremers), ii, 688. 
structure of (Swinnb), ii, 922. 
properties and atomic structure of 
(v. Hevesy), ii, 938. 
phosphorence of, in alkaline-earth 
phosphors (Tomasghek), ii, 12. 
potentials of (N eumann and Richter), 
ii, 797. 

magnetic properties of (Cabrera), 
ii, 358. 

magnetic susceptibility of (Meter), 
ii, 173. 

magnetism of (Hund), ii, 1038, 
paramagnetism of (Cabrera), ii, 
618. 

magnetisation numbers of (Meyer), 
ii, 944. 

periodic position of (Friend), ii, 363. 
solubilities of salts of (Williams, 
Fogg, aud James), ii, 504. 
in alkaline earth phosphors (Tomas- 
chee), ii, 354. 

double carbonates of guanidine and 
(Oanneri), i, 624. 

isomorphism of molybdates of, with 
. those of lead and the alkaline earths 
(Zambonini and Levi), ii, 1133. 
isomorphism of thallium compounds 
with those of (Zambonini and 
Carobbi), ii, 272. 

double salts of alkali metals with 
(Carobbi ; Zambonini and Cagli- 
OTi), ii, 315. 

double sulphates of the alkali metals 
and (Zambonini and Carobbi ; 
Zambonini and Caglioti), ii, 222. 
complex sulphites and thiosulphites 
of (Oanneri and Fernandes), ii, 
888 . 

of the cerium group, chromates of 
(Zambonini and Carobbi), ii, 700. 
electrometric precipitation of hydr- 
oxides of (Britton), ii, 1204. 
separation of (Prandtl), ii, 439 ; 

(Kendall and Clarke), ii, 977. 
separation of, from uranium ’(Oanneri 
aud Fernandes), ii, 71. 

Ebullioscopic apparatus (Swientoslaw- 
SKi and Romer), ii, 319. 

EbulHoscopy in mixed solvents (Car- 
roll, Rollefson, and Mathews), 
ii, 868. 
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Ecgonine, acyl derivatives, and their 
aromatic esters (Grav), i, 829. 
Echinacea wivgustifoliay oil from (Bis- 
choff), i, 760. 

EcMnococcal fluid (Flossner), i, 329. 
Echitamine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Goodson and Goodson), i, 1166. 
Efflorescence, capillarity and evapor- 
ation (Sohultze), ii, 287. 

Eggs, antiscorbutic properties of (Haugb 
and Garrick), i, 1021. 
hen’s, chemical changes in, during 
incubation (Murray), i, 1363. 
effect of calcium carbonate in diet 
on (Buckner, Martin, and 
Peter), i, 1497. 

ti'ansferenoe of calcium from shells 
of, during incubation (Buckner, 
Martin, and Peter), i, 1497. ^ 
changes in the nitrogen of, in in- 
cubation (Aggazzotti), i, 457. 
Egg-white as nitrogenous diet for rats 
(Boas), i, 211. 

Egg-yoli, fractionation of (Rakuzin 
and Pekarskaya), i, 607. 

%-Eicosoic acid from Eamhutan tallow 
(Morgan and Holmes), i, 777. 
mutures of stearic acid and (Morgan 
and Bowen), i, 114. 

Eicosylamine hydrochloride (Abam and 
Dyer), i, 354. 

Eicosylcarbamide (Adam and Dyer), 

i. 354. 

Eka-csesium (Loring and Deuce), ii, 
1124. 

Eka-iodine (Loring and Deuce), ii, 
1124. 

a-Elseostearic acid from China wood 
oil, constitution of (Boesekbn and 
Bayenswaay), i, 1129. 
a- and iS-Elseostearic acids, structure 
of, and glyceryl ester of the latter 
(Boeseken and Kavenswaay), i, 
507. 

Elaidic acid, metallic salts (Klimone, 
V. Moltini, and Benedik), i, 606, 
Elastic modulus of metals (Widber), 

ii, 1043, 

Elasticity, relation between atomic 
concentration and (Lasarev), ii, 
1134. 

of colloidal solutions (Szegvari), ii, 
111 ; (Freunblich and Schalek), 
ii, 112. 

Eloctrets, permanent (Eguchi), ii, 462. 
Electric arc, formation of compounds of 
metallic salts in (Peczalski and 
Mokrzycki), ii, 814. 
with zinc anode, reduction with 
(Stock, Branbt, and Fischer), 
ii, 670. 

low voltage (Bar), ii, 264. 


Electric arc, low voltage, in potassium 
and sodium vapours (Newman), ii, 
450. 

metallic, Stark effect in (Nagaoka 
and Sugiuba), ii, 171. 
rotating, between carbon electrodes 
(Pauthenier), ii, 725. 
charge on microscopic particles (Sexl ; 
Derieux), ii, 832. 

discharge tiu*ough gases, radiation in 
(Thomson), ii, 461. 
at low pressure (Banerji), ii, 
921. 

in mixtures of inert gases (Gunther- 
Schulze), ii,.341. 
deficit of condensed substances 
obtained by (Yoyitghitch), ii, 
406. 

corona, decomposition of carbon 
monoxide in (Crespi and Lunt), 
ii, 1178. 

equilibrium of carbon oxides in 
(Wenbt and Farnsworth), 
ii, 1158. 

creepage corona, active hydrogen in 
(Anbbregg and Herb), ii, 1180. 
electrodeless, in gases (Lasarev), 
ii, 1107. 

glow, chemical reactions in (GtiN- 
ther-Schulze), ii, 553.^ 
spectrophotometric studies of 
(Seeliger and Linbow), ii, 
739, 

streamer (Langmuir, Founb, and 
Dittmer), ii, 341. 
striated, light emission from 
(Seeliger and 6kubo), ii, 78. 
vacuum arc, processes in (Gunther- 
Schulze), ii, 341, 342. 
moment of dipolar molecules (Ebert), 
ii, 262. 

Electrical conductivity, measurement of 
(Lorenz and Klauer), ii, 541. 
theory of (Reblich ; Davies), ii, 
541. 

determination of, in non -aqueous 
solutions (Walben, Ulich, and 
Laun), ii, 208 ; (Walden and 
Ulioh), ii, 209. 

apparatus for direct reading of 
^(T6 bt), .. 

of fused alloys (Kremann, Kienzl, 
and MARKt ; Kremann, Muller, 
and Kibnzl ; Kremann, Muller, 
and Ortnbr), ii, 132, 
of fused chlorides (Biltz and 
Klbmm), ii, 127. 

of chlorides in fused antimony tri- 
chloride (Klemensiewicz), ii, 40. 
of metallic colloids. (Anbr^), ii, 
976. 
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Electrical conductivity of crystal 
hydrates (Jakubsohn and Ra- 
butovitsch), ii, 8-i7. 
of electrolytes (Scarpa), ii, 128 ; 
(Davirs), ii, 871. 

of strong electrolytes at infinite dilu- 
tion (Ferguson and Vogel), ii, 
1163. 

of heated gases (Ghosh), ii, 461. 
in hydrogen sulphide solutions 
(Quam and Wilkinson), ii, 542. 
of metals (Simon), ii, 94. 
and their place in the periodic 
system (Epstein), ii, 623. 
of salt vapours in flames (Kalan- 
dtk), ii, 208. 

of solid salts at high temperatures 
(Vaillant), ii, 40, 165. 
of salts in methyl alcohol (Frazer 
and Hartley), ii, 1163. 
of aqneous solutions, effect of 
temperature on (Wien), ii, 931. 
of very dilute solutions (Remt), 
ii, 299. 

of solid solutions (Guy), ii, 378. 
use of, in quantitative biochemical 
analysis (Demjanovski), i, 1113. 
heating apparatus, laboratory (Aten), 
ii, 588. 

double layer and polarisation (Clark), 
ii, 673. 

double refraction of gases (Lyon), 
ii, 266. 

of organic liquids (Becker), ii, 
755. 

resistance, apparatus for measuring 
(Ulioh), ii, 671. 

of metals and alloys (Williams), 
ii, 753. 

of wires, influence of occluded gases 
on (Sexl), ii, 642. 

Electrification at liqnid-gas interfaces 
(GiLBpT and Shaw), ii, 795. 
by friction between solids and gases 
(Perucca), ii, 1028. 

Electrochemical reactions, periodic 
(Hedges and Myers), ii, 680. 

Electrochemistry of non -aqueous solu- 
tions (Muller, Pinter, and Prett), 
ii, 882. 

Electrodes, phenomena at, in electrolysis 
(Crowther and Stephenson), ii, 
1167. 

potentials of (Heyrovsk'^), ii, 211, 
^ 404 ; ^ (Gerkb), ii, 403. 
in relation to free energy of solvation 
(Heyrovsky), ii, 544, 672 ; 

‘ ^ ^^NTNfKOYiL and Shikata), ii, 

,of^- potential' scales and 

!-§/; (Holler), ii,79S. 


Electrodes, vessel for use with solutions 
of different densities in (Dawson), 
ii, 978. 

for measurement of bioelectric poten- 
tials (Lund), ii, 897. 
for hydrogen-ion concentration 
measurements (Parker), ii, 899. 
antimony, potential of, and its use in 
determining free acid (Kolthofe 
and Hartong), ii, 325. 
barium and strontium amalgam 
(Danner), ii, 42. 

chlorine and hydrogen, influence of 
high concentrations of hydrochloric 
acid and sodium chloride on 
(Wilke and Kieniger), ii, 790. 
copper oxide, Becquerel effect on (van 
Duck), ii, 1083. 

gas, measurements with (W5 hlisoh), 
U, 301. 

glass (Gross and Halpern), ii, 405 ; 
(Horovitz), ii, 673. 
use of, in biochemistry (Kerridge), 

i, 1201. 

hydrogen (Baumbergbr), ii, 23.6 ; 
(Beans and Hammett), ii, 694 ; 
(Vl^s and Vellinger), ii, 817. 
potential of, in dilute hydrochloric 
acid (Michabus and Mizutani), 

ii, 180. 

for use in solid media (Radsimow- 
sea), i, 338. 

hydrogen and oxygen, titration of 
dibasic acids and dextrose with 
(Britton), ii, 977. 

mercurous chloride (Ewing), ii, 571 ; 
(Schollbnbergee), ii, 711 ; 
(Parker and Dannerth), ii, 712. 
•1^ and potential difference 
between (Gjaldbaek), ii, 1066. 
mercury , mercurous chloride, potentials 
of (Scatchard), ii, 398. 
micro-, for hydrogen ions (Bodine 
and Fink), i, 1201, 
non-polansable, for physiological 
experiments (Stevens and Karrer), 
ii, 1194. 

platinum, influence of light and 
X-rays on anodically polarised 
(Grube and Baumeistbr), ii, 46. 
and its alloys, action of, in electro- 
metric analysis (van Name and 
Fenwick), ii, 594. 

polarised, effect of alternating currents 
on (Glasstonb ; Isgarisohev and 
Berkmann), ii, 548. 
porous, for oxidation or reduction 
(Knobel), ii, 1092. 

qumhy drone (Schaefer and Sch- 
midt), i, 611, 

potential of, in methyl alcohol 
(Ebert), i, 230. 
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Electrodes, qiiinhydrone, thermo- 
dynamics of (Schreiner), ii, 
978. 

measurement of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration xvith (Mislowitzer), 
i, 1483 ; (Kolthoep), ii, 671 ; 
(O’Sttllivan), ii, 822. 
use of, for hydjogen-ion determin- 
ations in soils (Briotjx and Pien), 
i, 1227. 

determination of hydrogen ions in 
blood-serum -with (Cullen and 
Biilmann), i, 1201. 
electrometric analysis with (Niklas 
and Hock), ii, 695. 
silver, silver chloride, potential of 
(ScATCHABn), ii, 398. 
solid, electrochemical reduction of 
(Fischbeck), ii, 1166. 

Electro-dialysis (Freunblich and 
Loeb), 1 , 96; (DH^iRifi), i, 199; 
(Pauli), ii, 319. 

Electro-endosmosis (Fairbrothbr and 
Mastin), ii, 47, 802 ; (Fair- 
brother), ii, 129. 

through mammalian serous mem- 
branes (Mudd), X, 468, 1355. 

Electro-kinetio phenomena (Labes), ii, 
796. 

potentials (Frbundlich and Ettisoh), 
ii, 873. 

Electrolysers, diaphragm, and circu- 
lation of the alkali chlorides (Giob- 
DANi), ii, 550, 551. 

Electrolysis, electrode phenomena in 
(Crowther and Stephenson), ii, 
1167. 

streams of gas bubbles in (Coehn), 
ii, 1165. 

of equimolar mixtures (Saxon), ii, 984. 
in liquid ammonia, sulphur dioxide, 
and phosphorus oxychloride (Cady 
and TAFT), ii, 1073. 
effused chlorides, anode effect in 
(Heppenstall and Shutt), ii, 46. 
with gas cathodes (GOnther- 
Sohulze), ii, 649. 

at mercury dropping cathodes (Het- 
rovsky), ii, 43, 133. 
of molten alloys (Kbemann and 
Gruber- Eehenburo), ii, 678 ; 

(Kremann and Benda ; Eremann 
and Baukovao ; Kremann and , 
Bellacher), ii, 679. 

Electrolytes, definition of (Blum), ii, 
402. 

Debye theory of (Gross and Hal- 
pern), ii, 866. 

absorption of light by solutions of 
(v. Halban), ii, 1083. 
electrical conductivity of (Davies), 
ii, 871. 


ElqctroMds, conductivity and ionisation 
of (SCARPiO, ii, 128. 
potential difference between metals 
and (Gutot), ii, 402. 
transport of (Mestrezat and Gar- 
REAU), ii, 543. 

thermo-electricity of (Thiele), ii, 
545. 

specific heat of (Zwicky), ii, 1138. 
thermodynamics of solutions of 
(BLaened), ii, 977. 

dielectric constants of solutions of 
(Walden, Ulioh, and Werner), 
ii, 773 ; (Ulioh), ii, 964. 
freezing points of dilute solutions of 
(Hovorka and Rodebush), ii, 772. 
adsorption of, by charcoal (Kolthoff), 
ii, 383. 

coaj^Iation of colloids by (Ghosh and 
Dhab), ii, 611; (Rabinovitsch), 
ii, 778. 

activity of (Scatchard), ii, 397, 398. 
threads of (Manegold), ii, 873. 
in the organism (Kraus, Zondek, 
Arnold!, and Wollheim), i, 198. 
binary, dissociation of (Sbmbnt- 
SCHENKO), ii, 117- 

colloidal. See Colloidal electrolytes, 
solid, migration of ions in (Lb Blano 
and KrSger), ii, 41, 977 ; (Tu- 
BANDT and Reinhold), ii, 300. 
strong, theories of (van Laar), ii, 
152. 

theory of aqueous solutions of 
(HtiOKBL), ii, 513. 
equivalent conductivity of (Fergu- 
son and Vogel), ii, 1163. 
dilntion laws and distribution 
coefdcients for (Gross and Hal- 
pern), ii, 117. 

interionic attraction in (Pike and 
Nonhebel), ii, 1061. 
activity of (Scatchard), ii, 971. 
anomalous behaviour of (Feivold), 
ii, 398. 

weak, ionisation of, in aqueous- 
alcoholic solutions (Mizutani), 
ii, 867. 

dissociation of, in aqueous-alcoholic 
solutions (Michablis and Mizu- 
tani), ii, 793, 

Electrolytie dissociation (v. Halban), 
ii, 511 ; (Hantzsch), ii, 612. 
of dibamc acids (Larsson), ii, 294. 
of weak electrolytes in aqueous- 
alcohoHe solutions (Michablis 
and Mizutani), ii, 793. 
of polyatomic salts (Sasaki), ii, 
512. 

gas. See Gas. 

ions, theory of (Lorenz and Klauee), 
ii, 641. - 
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Electrolytic polarisation (Glasstone), 
ii, 979. 

solution tension (Heyeovsky), ii, 

793. 

Electromotive force (Butler), ii, 42. 
theory of (Denina), ii, 41. 
of cells with liquid junctions (Mich- 
AELis and Fujita), ii, 131. 

See also Potential. 

Electrons, theory of (Beissner), ii, 

349. 

theories of emission of (Reichin- 
stein), i, 345. 

emission of, by Rdntgen rays (Seitz), 
ii, 168. ^ 

at transition and naelting points 
(Goetz), ii, 459. 

photo-emission of (Burt), ii, 617 ; 

(Auger and Perrin), ii, 618. 
thermionic emission of (v. Raschev- 
sky), ii, 920. 

and light-quantum (Millikan), ii, 
624. 

deflexion of, by radiation (Hulburt 
and Breit), ii, 252. 
reflection of, in gases (Baerwald), 
ii, 731. 

ionisation by collision of (Fowler), 
ii, 7. 

heat of evaporation of (Weigle), ii, 
253. 

orbits of (Hoyt), ii, 252. 
statics of phenomena involving (Rolla 
and PiccARDi), ii, 1018, 1105. 
equilibria between atoms, radiation, 
and (Dirac), ii, 6. 
mechanics of (Schaposchnikov and 
Fedorov), ii, 1105. 
equation of motion of (Page), ii, 80, 
vaporisation of (v. Raschevsky), ii, 
731. 

diffusion of, against an electric field 
(Compton and Eckart), ii, 253. 
divisibility of (Millikan), ii, 832. 
variation of mass of, with velocity 
(Tricker), ii, 1021. 
bombardment of metal surfaces by 
(Farnsworth), ii, 169. 
displacement of, in organic compounds 
(XiUCAS and Jameson), i, 2, 
frecj motion of, iu the field of plane 
electromagnetic waves (Frenkel), 
ii. 477. 

moving, magnetic field of (Gu3feRy), 

ii, 252. 

thermionic, distribution of velocities 
between ' {Oeemer ; Davisson), ii, 

influence of light on 
ii, 220. 

; '■ ; atomic number .zero and 

umty (Loring), iij 842. 


Elements, structure of (Bedreag), ii, 
363. 

artificial disintegration of (Ruther- 
ford and Chadwick), ii, 83. 
colloidal. See Colloidal elements, 
light, mass spectra of (Costa), ii, 
1021. 

two new, of atomic numbers 43 and 
75 (Noddack, Taoke, and Berg), 
ii, 939. 

of atomic numbers 75 and 93 

(Druob), ii, 1124. 

radioactive. See Radioactive elements, 
rare, detection of (Noyes and Bray), 
ii, 242. 

quantitative determination of, in mix- 
tures and compounds, by means of 
Rdntgen rays (Glookbr and 
Frohnmayer), ii, 270. 

Elemi resin, Manila, B-amyrin from 
(Rollett and Schmidt), i, 945. 

Filiation capacity and surface vari- 
ation of precipitates (Hahn), ii, 177. 

Emetics, arsenical (Debucquet), i, 
1090. 

Emetine, derivatives of (Keller and 
Bernhard), i, 1086. 

Emodic acid, derivatives of (Eder and 
Hauser), i, 562. 

Emodin from JPrangula^ and its deriv- 
atives (Eder and Hauser), i, 562, 
563. 

Emulsifiers, polar (Holmes and Wil- 
liams), ii, 1156. 

Emulsin, hydrolysis and synthesis of 
glucosides by (Josephson), i, 1359, 
1360. 

primeverosidase and primeverase from 
(Bridel), i, 1488. 

hydrolysis of salicin by (Bertrand 
and Compton), i, 738. 
action of, on polymethylated sugars 
(Kuhn and Schlubaoh), i, 863. 

EmulBions (Seifriz), ii, 663, 779, 864- 
wedge theory of (Harkins and Bee- 
man), ii, 1154. 

size of particles in (Kraemer and 
Stamm), ii, 202; (Stamm and 
Svedberg), ii, 774; (Stamm), ii, 
1153. 

crystallisation of (Freundlioh and 
Oppenheimer), ii, 203. 
soap films in (Ribman and van der 
Meulen), ii, 1148. 
photogiaphic. See Photographic, 
reversible, viscosity of (Joshi), ii, 
776. 

Erichelys^ effect of cholesterol .and 
oxycholesterol on gi’owth of (Robert- 
son), i, 1119. 

Energy, null point (Bennewitz), ii, 
97. 
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Enaeammiiiediaquotriliydroxydioltai- | 
chromium thiosulphate. See under I 
Chromium. 

Enols, synthesis of (Wieland and 
Dokrer), i, 779. 

ferric chloride reaction and bromine 
addition of (Katjfmann and fiiOH- 
TER). i, 231. 

Enolates, action of acyl or alkyl halides 
on (SoHEiBLEE, Marbenkel, and 
Bassanov), i, 918. 
action of carbon monoxide on {Scheib- 
LER and ScHJnnT), i, 917.« 

Enterokinase (WiLLSTATTERandWALD- 
sohmidt-Leitz), i, 741. 
actiyation of pancreatic juice by 
(Seth), i, 202, 

Entropy, definition of (Scheodinger ; 
Planck), ii, 951. 
calculation of (Webb), ii, 867. 
of condensed gases at absolute zero 
(Euckbn and Fried), ii, 97. 
of ideal gases (v. Hauer), ii, 495 ; 

(de Kolosovski), ii, 496. 
of supercooled liquids at absolute zero 
(Pauling and Tolman), ii, 952. 

Enzyme, Sohardinger*s, separation of, 
from milk (Hopkins and Dixon), i, 
1506. 

Enzymes, preparation of (de Toni), i, 

200 . 

electrolysis of (Maionon), i, 1116. 
dialysis of (Walter), i, 1357. 
temperature coefficients of activity of 
((Dock), i, 1358. 
action of (v. Euler), i, 863. 
action of accelerators for (Jacoby and 
Eosbnfeld), i, 1010. 
combination of auxoureases with 
(Rosenfeld), i, 336. 
influence of light and iodides on 
(Pincussen), i, 468; (Pinoussen 
and Klissxunis), i, 469. 
carbohydrate, of starch-free mono- 
cotyledons (OhapnIan), i, 215. 
of gum (Fowler and Malandkar), 
i, 1437. 

oxidising (Onslow and Robinson), i, 

1010 . 

pancreatic (Willstatter, Wald- 
sohmidt-Leitz, and Hesse), i, 
736; (Willstatter and Wald- 
sohmidt-Leitz ; Willstatter 
and Persibl), i, 741; (Will- 
sxATTER, Haurowitz, and 
Petrou), i, 742. 

hydrolysis of esters by (Rona and 
Speidel), i, 103. 

of plants, specific action of (Blago- 
vesohenski and Sossiedov), i, 
1007 ; (Blagovesohbnski and 
Bielozbvski), i, 1009. 


Enzjmes, protective, production of, 
in the organism (Franzen), i, 
1007. 

proteolytic, constitution and mode of 
action of (Hugounenq and 
Loiseleue), i, 1507. 
nephelometry of (Rona and Klein- 
mann), i, 1507. 

of the skin (Wohlgemuth and Klop- 
stook), i, 203. 

Enzymes. See also : — 

Amylase. 

Arginase, 

Auxonrease. 

Oarboligase. 

Carboxylase. 

Catalase. 

Co-zymase. 

Diastase. 

Einnlsin. 

Enterokinase. 

Erepsin. 

Gelatinase. 

Gentiobiase. 

Hexophosphatase, 

Hydrogenase. 

Hydro:^nitrilase. 

Invertase. 

Laccase. 

Linamarase. 

Lipase. 

Methylglyoxalase, 

Nucleotidase. 

Pepsin. 

Peptase. 

Peptidase. 

Perhydiidase. 

Peroxydase. 

Phosphatase. 

Phosphatese. 

Primeverase. 

Primeverosidase. 

Reductase. 

Rennin. 

Snccinodehydrogenase. 

Sulphatase. 

Taka-diastase. 

Taka-esterase. 

Taka-renniii- 

Trypsin. 

Urease. 

Xanthine oxydase. 

Enzyme action (Noyes and Falk), i, 
471; (Falk, Noyes, and SuGiuRA), 
i, 471, 1360 ; (Armstrong), i, 
1009. 

electromagnetic nature of (Ditman), 
ji,5L 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on (Brownlee), i, 1007. 
kinetics of (Briggs and Haldane), 
i, 736. 
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Enzyme action, application of the mass 
action law to (Hedin), i, 1212. 

Ephedrine, action of (Chen‘ and 
Schmidt), i, 194. 

tp-Ephedrine, synthesis of (Spate), i, 
291 ; (Spate and Kollee), i, 1086. 

d- and ^Epicatechins, and their penta- 
methyl ethers (Feeudbnbbeg, Fik- 
ENTSCHEK, Haedbr, and Schmidt), 
i, 1165. 

JEpipcictis paliistriSj loroglossin in 
(Ohaeatjx and DeIiAuney), i, 874. 

Equation of state and molecular attrac- 
tion (Jap^vinen), ii, 865. 
in relation to laws of thermodynamics 
(Koltschix), ii, 1061. 
thermodynamic deductions for ad- 
sorbed substances (Volmbr), ii, 539. 
for gases (Hbez), ii, 496. 
with molecular association (Leduc), 
ii, 876. 

Gibbs^ method of testing (Frhmkin), 
ii, 856. 

Rydberg-Ritz, constants of (Jones), 
ii, 2. 

Volmer*s, for adsorbed molecules 
(Kar), ii, 1045. 

van der Waals’ (Berger), ii, 376; 
(van Laar), ii, 495, 647. 

Equilibria at higlx temperatures (Pushin 
andGREBENSHOHiHOv), ii, 88. 
in binary organic systems (Kitean), 
ii, 533. 

effect of substitution on, in binary 
systems (Kebmann and Drazil), 
ii, 649 ; (Ivrbmann, Zechnbr, and 
Weber ; EIremann, Zeohner, and 
Brazil), ii, 650. 

in ternary systems, graphic represent- 
ation of (URAZOV), ii, 788. 
of isomerides, influence of solvent on 
(Yixseboxse), ii, 396. 
at membranes (Huckbl), ii, 528, 668. 
of liquids separated by a membrane 
(Schreinemakbbs), ii, 399. 
in systems with semi-permeable mem- 
branes (Schreinemakers), ii, 538, 
869, 975, 1062, 1063 ; (Kameyama), 
ii, 1062. 

in fused salts (Jellinek and Wolff), 
ii, 974; (Jellinek), ii, 1160. 
in-, uni-, and multi-variant 
(Schreinemakers), ii, 124, 402,975. 

Equilibrium, diagrams of (Ktirnakov), 
ii, 868. 

Haber’s, equation for (Gillespie), 
ii, 294. 

Iiewis* principle of (Leontovicz), ii, 
928. 

Wo^flilrium constants in gaseous and 
liquid phases (Swientoslawski), ii, 
204. 


Erbium nitride (Fribdeeioh), ii, 374 ; 
(Friederich and Sittig), ii, 420. 

Erepsin, hydrolysis of peptides by 
(Levene and Simms), i, 473. 
pancreatic (Waldsohmidt-Leitz and 
Hartbneok), i, 1360. 

Ergotinine, detection of (Mareeitw), 
ii, 1010. 

Eruoic acid, calcium salt (Klimone, 
V. Holtini, and Benedik), i, 506. 

Erythrocyanic acid, and its salts (Wie- 
land), i, 1050. 

Eserethole, ^nnitro- (Stedman and 
Barger), i, 293. 

EBBxme iphysostigynine) (Stedman and 
Barger), i, 292. 

constitution of (Spath and Brunner), 

i, 574. 

tautomerism of, and its derivatives 
(PoLONOVSKi and Polonovski), i, 
151. 

detection of, colorimetrically (Ek- 
kert), ii, 247. 

Esters, preparation ofi( W ahl ; Kailan 
and Raupenstrauch), i, 880. 
formation of, from alde^des (Child 
and Adkins), i, 682, 
catalytic formation of (Pearce and 
Alvarado), ii, 881. 
velocity of formation of (Pbtrenko- 
XRlTSCHENKOj Bogatsky, andLuB- 
man), ii, 656. 

liquid-crystalline properties of acids, 
salts, and (Vorlander), i, 267. 
velocity of decomposition of (Karls- 
SON), ii, 877. 

influence of the base on the velocity of 
saponification of, in methyl alcohol- 
water mixtures (Jones, McCombie, 
and Scarborough), ii, 137. 
additive compounds of acids and 
(Kendall and Booge ; Kendall 
and Kino), ii, 972. 

of dibasic acids, velocity of saponific- 
ation of (BrOnsted and Delbanco), 

ii, 684. 

of strong acids, hydrolysis of (Olivier 
and Berger), ii, 802. 
aromatic, synthesis of (Sodermann 
and Johnson), i, 814. 
reaction of sodium with (Blicke), 
i, 662, 

Esterification (Bhide andSuDBOROUGH), 
i, 1127. 

viscosity and surface tension during 
(Cauquil), ii, 964. 

Ethane, dielectric constant of (Smith 
and Zahn), ii, 1118. 

Ethane, toabromo-, preparation of, 
electrolytically (Dussol), i, 360. 
s-d^bromod^thiocyano- and ^Wbromo- 
thiocyano- (S5 derback), i, 899^ 
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Ethane, ajS-^^zcHoro-, action of sulphuric 
acid and its anhydride on(LEPOiTSE), 
i, 784. 

ieimchloro-, solubility of mixtures of 
naphthalene and (Cohen, de 
Mebstbe, and Moesvelb), ii, 190, 
852. 

halogen derivatives, reactivities of, 
with various regents (Peteeneo- 
Keitschenko, Talmud, Bxjtmi- 
de-Katzman, and Gandelman), ii, 
802. 

Ethanetetraoarboxylic acid, potassium 
and sodium salts, and amino-, potass- 
ium salt (Philippi, Seka, Haoee, 
and Landau), i, 512. 

Ethers, preparation of (Sendeeens), i, 
113 ; (WuYTS), i, 501. 
reaction of, with oxalic acid (Wasbr 
and Sander), i, 536. 
halogen-substituted, ‘ preparation of 
(POEAN), i, 774. 
imino-aryl (Chapman), i, 1400. 

Etheserolene picrate (Stedman and 
Barger), i, 293. 

Ethoxide, sodium, action of nitric oxide 
on (Hess), i, 58 ; (Teaubb), i, 
110 . 

additive compounds of esters and 
(Adiokes), i, 1378. 

Ethoxyacethydroxamic acid, and its 
potassium salt and derivatives (Jones 
and Powers), i, 14. 

2-Ethoxyacridine, 9-ammo-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Farbwerkb vorm. 
Meister, LuciuSj & Bruning), i, 
429. 

7-Ethoxyacridines, d^amino-, and ohloro* 
amino- (Farbweeke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, k Brining),' i, 430. 

4-Ethoxyallylbenzene, 3-hydroxy-, and 
its derivatives, preparation of, from 
safrole (Kaeuku), i, 1413. 

j8-^-Ethoxyanilinoibntaldehyde diethyl- 
acetal (Mason), i, 834. 

4-a-^-EthoxyaxulinoethyUdeneanuno* 
antlpyrine (Weil), i, 157. 

4-a-p-Ethoxyanilinoethylideneaniino- 
henzoic acid, ethyl ester (Weil), i, 
157. 

j3-Ethoxybenzoic acids, i?-bromo-, p- 
chloro-, j3-iodo-, and jp-hydroxy-, and 
their esters (Farbwerhe vorm. 
Meister, Luoius, & Bruning), i, 
1423. 

l;Ethoxy-2:3“benzoxazine (Griffiths 
and Ingold), i, 1190. 

j8-Eth6xybenzoyl chloride, p-ehloro- 
(Farbwerke vorm.- Meister, 
Lucius, & BrOning), i, 1423. 

2-Ethoxybenzoylhenzoic acid# (Brand 
and Kret), i, 904. 


5-Ethoxy-2-'isobntyloxazole , (Karrep., 
Miyamichi, Storm, and Widmer), 
i, 594. 

7 -Ethoxybntyronitrile (Breckpot), i, 
14. 

«-Ethoxy-aj5-diben2oyiethylene (Con- 
ant and Lutz), i, 682. 

5-Ethoxy-2:4-diinethyloxazole, and its 
picrate (Karrer, Miyamichi, Storm, 
and Widmer), i, 594. 

4*Ethoxy-2:6-diinethyipyridine, 3- 
amino- and 3-nitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (Collie and Bishop), i, 974. 

0-Ethoxy- 1 :3-dimethyl-3- vinylindolin- 
2-one, and its picrate (Stedman and 
Bayer), i, 293. 

7-Ethoxy-9:9-diphenoxy-9:lD-dihydro- 
acridine, 8-ammo-, and its hydro- 
chloride (Fabbwerke vorm. Mei- 
STEB, Lucius, & BEtolNG), i, 430. 

a-Ethoxy-a-ethylbntyramide (New- 
bery), i, 376, 

5-Ethoxy-3-ethyl-4;6-dihydroiirio acid, 
4-hydroxy- (Biltz and Pbukert), i, 
1463. 

2-Ethoxy-l-c^c?ohexanol (Kotz and 
Hoffmann), i, 910. 

2-Ethoxy-l-<J2^c^hexanone (Kotz and 
Hoffmann), i, 910. 

2-Ethoxy- A^-<^?ohexene, 1-cyano- (v. 
Auwers, Bahr, and Fresb), i, 312. 

7- Ethoxy-9-hydroxyethylaminoacrid- 
ine, S-amino-, and its hydrochloride 
(Faebweree vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & Bruning), i, 430. 

Ethoxyintidine, See Ethoxy-2:6-di- 
methylpyridine. 

Ethoxymalonic acid, dissociation con- 
stant of (Fairweather), i, 631.. 

8- Eth0Xy-2-p-methoxyphenylben2o- 
pyxylium salts, 3-hydroxy- (Ridgway 
and Robinson), i, 55. 

2-Ethoxy-6-methylacetophenone, and 
its derivatives (v. AtrwERs, Lechner, 
and Bundesmann), i, 266. 

m- and jp-Ethcxymethylhenzonittiles 
(v. Braun and Reich), i, 1405. 

Ethoxymethylbenzyl alcohols (v, 

Braun and Reich), i, 1405. 

Ethoxymethylbenzyl bromides (v. 

Braun and Reich), i, 1405. 

mr and jp-Ethoxymethylbenzylamines, 
and their salts (v. Braun and Reich), 
i, 1405. 

Ethoxymethylcarbimide (Jones and 

PowBRa), i, 14. 

Ethoxymethylenemalonognanidic acid 

. ethyl ester (Mittbr and Paht), 
1320. 

»-Ethoxymethylfarfuryl-bis-{3-acetyl- 
2:4-diniethylpyrryl)methane (Fisof^s 
and Heyse), i, 78, 
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»-Etliox3mietliylfarfiiryl-'bis-(3-carbetli- 
oxy-2:4-dimet]iylpypyl2nethaiie (Fis- 
cher and Heyse), i, 78. 
m- and jj-Etlxoxymetliylplieiiylaceto- 
nitriles (v. Braun and Reich), i, 1405. 
jS-EthoxymethylpIienyletliylamines, and 
their salts (v. Braun and Reich), 
i, 1405. 

5-Etlioxy-2-nietliyl*4-isopropyloxa2ole, 
and Its picrate (Karrer, Miyamiohi, 
Storm:, and Widmer), i, 694. 

4- Etliozy-2-inetliylpyridine'6-carhoxylic 
acid, and nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Collie and Bishop), i, 974. 

3«Etlioxy-2-metliyltitiinoline methiodide 
(Troger and Bunker), i, 433. 
iV-Ethoxymethylsaccinimide (Oher- 
BULiEz and Sulzer), i, 1252. 
Ethoxyoxalacetic aci^ ethyl ester, 
thermal decomposition of (Watson), 
li, 556. 

5- Ethoxy-B-phenylhenzopyrylinm ferri- 
chloride, 3-chloro- (Ribgway and 
Robinson), i, 693. 

3- ^-EthoxyphenyIhydaiitoi 2 i (Coghill 
and Johnson), i, 582. 

2-Ethoxy-3-phenyIcycZnpropane-l:2-di- 
carboxyEc acid, and its esters 
(Haebdi arid Thorpe), i, 924. 
l-^-Ethoxyphenylpyridinixtm salts ( VOE- 
lander), i, 1256. 

l-^Ethoxyphenyl-4-pyridone, and its 
jpcrehlorate (Vorlandbr), i, 1257. 
j^-Ethoxyphenylthiohydantoic acid, pot- 
assium salt (Coghill and Johnson), 
i, 682. 

Ethoxypicoline chloroplatinate (Collie 
and Bishop), i, 974. 

4- Ethoxypropenylhenzene, 3-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives, preparation of, 
from isosafrole (Kafuku), i, 1413. 

;8-Ethoxypropylhenzene, 7 -hromo- 
(ScHMiBT, Bartholom^, and Asmas), 
i, 136, 

4-Ethoxypropylhenzene, 3-hydroxy-, and 
its phenylurethane (Kafuku), i, 1413. 
o- 7 -EthoxypropyIben 2 onitrile(v. Braun 
and Kaiser), i, 1414. 
o- 7 *Ethoxypropylbenzyl alcohol (y, 
Braun and Kaiser), i, 1414. 
o-T-Ethoxypropylhenzylamine, and its 
hydrochloride ( V. Braun and Kaiser), 
i, 1414. 


6-Ethoxy-2-w-propyl-4-isohntyloxazole 
(Karrer, Miyamiohi, Storm, and 
^ Wiemeb), i, 694, 

■ ^EtJwKsy-4-i«^ropyl-2-stfc. “hntylo^ 

(K^ Miyamiohi, Storm, 

^arid ^ its ' 2:6-dicarb- 
their ■ salts (Collib“ 


2-Ethoxy-X:2:3:4-tetrahydronaphthal- 
ene (v. Braun and Kaiser), i, 1414. 

5-Ethoxy-2-aj8^7-tetramethylc3/cZo- 
pentyl-4-fsobutyloxazole (Granach- 
er), i, 594. 

Ethyl alcohol, preparation of, by catalytic 
reduction of acetaldehyde (Ne- 
GOSHi), i, 1375. 

by dehydration of rectified spirit 
with anhydrous calcium chloride 
(SUDBOROUGH and Ayyar), i, 
1125. 

formation of, by carbohydrate fer- 
mentation (Moskovits), i, 1611. 
refractive index of (Bennett and 
Garratt), i, 498. 

thermal properties of (Parks), ii, 491. 
density and compressibility of solu- 
tions of (Richards and Chadwbll), 
ii, 1049. 

boiling points of mixtures of benzene, 
water, and (Barbaudt), ii, 766. 
distfilation of aqueous mixtures of 
(Oman and Gunnelius), ii, 963, 
surface tension of (Ali), ii, 763. 
equilibrium of ?i-butyl alcohol, water, 
and (Drouillon), ii, 651. 
miscibility of isobutyl alcohol, water, 
and (Beun), ii, 769. 
equilibrium of ethyl ether, water, and 
(Pease and Yung), ii, 87. 
properties of mixtures of isopropyl 
alcohol and (Parks and Kelley), 
ii, 764. 

apparatus for dehydration of (Guinot), 

i, 1229. 

contraction of, on dilution (Foran), 

ii, 101. 

effect of, in promoting swelling 
(Loebenstein), ii, 620. 
polymerisation of, by heating with 
aluminium oxide and iron (Ipatiev 
and Kijukwin), i, 226. 
catalytic dehydrogenation of, and its 
mixtures with amyl alcohol (Con- 
stable), ii, 881. 

electrolytic chlorination of (Koid* 
ZUMI), ii, 808. 

catalysis by alumina of the reaction 
between ammonia and (Borrell), 
ii, 1X74. 

effect and fate of, in the body (South- 
gate), i, 1603. 

concentration in blood and excretion 
of, at high altitudes (Biehleb), 

i, 1116. 

tolerance of, in man (Hansen), i, 1603. 
detection of ethyl phthalate in 
(Raleigh and Marie), ii, 605. 
deteimination of (Astruo and Badet), 

ii, 443; (Martini and Nourisson), 
ii, 719 ; (Wimmer), ii, 1006. 
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Etliyl alcolLol, detenmnation of, volu- 
metrically (Jebomb and Pjspd?), ii, 
905. 

determination of water in niixtures 
of ethyl ether, water, and (New- 
man), ii, 156. 

Ethyl alcohol, iWbromo-, behaviour of, 
in the body (Enboh), i, 332. 
j3-bromo-j8-mtro-, potaissiuin salt, and 
j8-chloro-j3-bromo-j8-nitro-, and 
chloronitro-, sodium salt (TbiSnel 
and WiLKENDOBF), i, 112. 

Ethyl orthocarbonate, hydrolysb of 
(Skeabal and Baltadsohieva), 
ii, 139. 

j3-benzoxy- and yS-methoxy-ethyl 
ethers, )5-chloro- (Ceetoher and 
PiTTENGER), i, 228. 
chloride, inhalation of (Davidson), 
i, 1503. 

determination of Avogadro’s number 
from the diffusion of light by 
(Datjee), ii, 753. 

Ethyl ether, density and compressibility 
of (Riohaeds and Ohadwell), 
ii, 1049. 

viscosity of (Cdaek), ii, 499. 
mobilities of ions in (Loeb), ii, 
832. 

mutual solubilities of aqueous mix- 
tures of (Kablukov and Malis- 
cheva), ii, 768, 

equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water, 
and (Pease and Yung), ii, 37. 
pharmacology of the oxidation pro- 
ducts of (Mita), i, 195. 
determination of water in mixtures of 
alcohol, water, and (Newman), 
ii, 156. 

Ethyl ether, i8^'-d^chlo^o-, syntheses 
with (Ceetoher and Pittbngbr), 
i, 228; (Gbbtohee, Koch, and 
Pittbngeb), i, 627. 
octochloro- (Goldschmidt and 
SCHffsSLER), i, 497. 

Ethyl 3-hyaroxy-5-methoxyphenyl 
ether, jB-hydroxy-, and its pnenyl- 
urethane (SoNN and Patsohke), 
i, 282. 

hypochlorite, and its reactions (Tay- 
lor, McMillan, and Gammal), 
i, 501 ; (Goldschmidt, Endbbs, 
and Dirsoh), i, 502; (Durand 
and Naves), i, 1054, 1230. 
jj-methylamincmhenyl sulphide, and 
its picrate (Rivier and Richard), 

' i,1416. 

sulphide, compounds of platihic 
chloride and (P. C. and K. C. B. 
RAt), ii, 1121. 

vinyl ether, j8-chloro- (Cretohbr, 
Eooh, and Pittbnger), i, 628. 


Ethylacetylurethane, i3-chloro- and 
j8-iodo- (Chinoin Pabrik Chemisch- 

PHARMAZEUTISCHER PrODUKTE), 

i, 13. 

Ethyl alkyl ketones, formation of, from 
vinylalkylcarbinols (Delaby and 
Dumoulin), i, 632. 

Ethylallylharbituric acid (Yolwiler), 
i, 1174. 

Ethylallyldiisobutylarsonium iodide, 
and its compound with iodoform 
(Steinkopp and Bessaeitsch), i, 496. 
o-Ethylallylhutyrophenone (Hallbe, 
Bauee, and Ram art), i, 261. 
EthylallylindazoUum iodides (v. 

Auwees and Ppuhl), i, 1101. 
9-Ethylamino- 7-ethoxy acridine, 

3-amino- (Faebweeke vorm. 
Meistee, Lucius, & Brining), i, 
430. 

2-Ethylamino-S-phenyl- l;3:4-thiodi- 
azine (Boss), i, 1466. 
2-Ethylamino-p-toluic acid, 3:5-<fmitro- 
(Giua and Pbtronio), i, 1897. 
2-Ethylaittino-;?-tolyl hydrogen 4-thio- 
suiphate, 5-amino- (Heller), i, 816. 
Ethylammonium chloroferrates (Remy 
and Roths), ii, 1089. 

Ethylaniline, vapour pressure of (Nel- 
son and Wales), ii, 494. 
m-nitrobeuzenesulphonamide (Mar- 
vel, Kingsbury, and Smith), 
i, 245. 

Ethylanthraquinones, fluoro- (Quayle 
and Reid), i, 1289. 

Ethylbenzene, o- and jj-fiuoro- (Quayle 
and Reid), i, 1289. 

Ethylbenzoyl-o-benzoic acids, chloro- 
and fluoro- (Quayle and Reid), 
i, 1289. 

d-Ethyl-l-benzylglyoxaline, 4*i3-amino- 
(Gerngeoss), i, 441. 
jS-Ethylbenzyltetrahydroisoquinoline, 
o-amino-, and its derivatives (v. 
Braun and Zobel), i, 1456. 
Ethyl-;?-bromoaniline, JV-hydroxy- 
(Dains, Bebwster, Malm, Miller, 
Maneval, and Sultzabergbe), 
i, 1063. 

3 -Etliylbutan- 7 -ol, 3-amino-, benzoyl 
derivative (Thomas and Bettzieghe), 
i, 250. 

Ethylbutylala (Adams and Adkins), 
i, 785. 

Ethyl-?i-butylhydroxylamines, and their 
hydrochlorides (Neufper and Hoff- 
man), i, 891. 

Ethyl-oi-butylhydxoxyurethanes 
(Neuffer and Hoffman), i, 891. 
a-Ethylhutyronitrile, ct-bromo- (Farb- 
WERKB VOEM. MeISTER, LUCIUS, & 

Bruning), i, 377. 
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a-Ethylbutyryloarbamide, a- and 
jS-bromo-, action of alkali hydroxides 
on, and aj3-d^bromo- (Nbwbbrt), 
i, 376. 

to'-Ethylcarbamide, w-cyanoacetyl deriv- 
ative (Biltz and Peuxeet), i, 1462. 

Ethyloarbonato>3-metliyl-2-ooxunarilio 
acid (Fries and Nohben), i, 954. 

7-Ethylcarboiiatoconmarin, and 3- 
bromo- (Fries and NdHREN), i, 954. 

6-Ethylcarbonato-4-methylconniarin 
(Fries and Nohren), i, 954. 

T-Ethylcarbonato-d-methylconmarm, 
and 3-bromo- (Fries and Nohren), 
i, 954. 

3 - Ethylearbo 2 iatopropionlc acid, ethyl 
ester and nitrile (Chapman and Ste- 
phen), i, 669, 

Xtbyl-iS-cliloroethylmalonic acid, ethyl 
eater (Voorhbes and Skinner), i, 
887. 

Ethyl-y-chloropropylamline (Wolff), 
i, 428, 

o-Ethylcrctonylcarbainide (Nbwbery), 
i, 375. 

d-Ethyl-d-jS-diethylaminoetbylbarbit- 
toie acid, and its hydrochloride 
(Yoorhebs and Skinner), i, 837i 

£&yl-/ 8 -diethylami 2 L 06 thylmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester ( Y oorhees and Skin- 
ner), i, 887. 

Ethyldibydrochelerythrine (Oabamer 
and Stiohel), i, 287. 

5-£tiiyI-5-i3-dimethylaxni]ioethyIbarhit- 
nxic acid, and its hydrochloride 
(Yoorhbes and Skinner), i, 837. 

Ethyl-jS-dimethylaminoetliylmaloxiic 
acid, ethyl ester (Yoorhebs and 
Skinner), i, 837. 

4- EthyI-l :6-dimethylmethylencdihydro- 
pyridine, and its derivatives (Mumm), 
i. 967. 

4-Ethyl-li6-dimethylpyridme-8;6-di- 
carbozylic acid, ethyl ester, metho- 
sulphate (Muhm), i, 964. 

iV’-Ethyldiphenylaminc-6-carhozylic 
acid, 2'-ainino-, and its acetyl deriv- 
^ ative and their silver salts, and 2'- 
nitro- (Burton and Gibson), i, 154. 

Ethyldi-Tt-propylsulphonium iodide, and 
its compound with iodoform (Stein- 
KOPF and Bessabitsch), i, 496. 

Eti^lexie, pre^iration of, and its di- 
^ bromide (Kbsting), i, 625. 

, di^ectiic constant of (Smith and 
V / ;2ahk), ii, 1118. 

#;|^|ge^^s8ibility of (Batheoas), ii, 

^ ^ ' phosphoric ■ acids 

hydrogen bromide with 
'■ Wright), n, 214. - 


Ethylene, spontaneous combustion of, 
during preparation of ethylene 
dichloride (Sharma), i, 109. 
catalytic combination of hydrogen and, 
in presence of copper (Pease and 
Stewart), ii, 691. 

catalytic addition of halogen acids to 
(WiBAUT, Diekmann, and Rut- 
gers), i, 494. 

as an ansesthetic (Oberhelman and 
Dyniewioz; Leake), i, 862; 
(Davidson), i, 1503. 
substituted derivatives, j action of 
silicates on (Lebedev^ and Filo- 
NENKO), i, 225. 

Ethylene, dzbromonitro- (Wieland and 
Jung), i, 1374. 

j8-bromo-a-thiooyano-, and s-dithio- 
cyano- (Sodbrback), i, 899. 
teiraMo-f preparation of, electro- 
lytically (Dussol), i, 850. 

Ethylenes, addition of azo compounds 
to (Ingold and Weaver), i, 680. 

Ethylenes, ichloro-, ultra-violet absorp- 
tion spectra of (Erreea and Henri), 
ii, 738. 

Ethylenediamines, substituted, i\r-oarb- 
oxylic . esters of (Hartmann and 
Xagi), i, 1046. 

Ethylene glycol, latent and specific 
heats of (Parks and Kelley), ii, 
949. 

Ethylene glycol, thio-, derivatives of 
(Fromm and JdRO), i, 362. 
dithio-, compounds of gold chloride 
with (RXy,) ii, 184. 

Ethylene oxide, Friedel and Crafts’ 
synthesis with (Sohaarsohmidt, 
Hermann, and Seemzo), i, 1278. 
action of aniline on (Gabel), i, 635. 
pharmacological action of (StbHLe, 
Bourne, and Lozinsky), i, 333. 

Ethylene oxides, substituted, isomerism 
of (Tiffeneau, Orekhov, and L]fivY), 
i,544. 

Ethylenic compounds, addition of iodine 
to (AndrS and Francois), i, 356, 
isomeric, optical properties of (Ebrera 
and BEenri),!!, 1137. 
aliphatic, rate of catalytic hydrogen- 
ation of (Lebedev, Kobliansky, 
and Yakubohik), i, 850, 
aromatic, velocity of oxidation of 
(Boesekbn and Blumberger), i, 
240, 

Ethylenic peroxides (FernAndez), i, 
769. 

S-Ethylhexenones, isomeric, and their 
semicarbazone (Kon and Linstead), 
i, 633. 

l-Ethyl-2-cyc?ohexylcycZ<?hexane (Gar- 
land and Reid), i, 1281. 
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l-Etliyl-2-c,vc?oliexylcycZoliexaiiol (Oae- 
LAND and Reid), i, 1281. 
l-Etliyl-6-cyc?Gliexyl“A^-o2/cZoliexeiie 
(Gaeland and Reid), i, 1281. 
l-Etliyl-2-ca/c^ohexylidenec2^cZohexanol 
(Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

1- Ethyl-6-c2^cZoliexyUdene-A^-C2^cZo- 
hexene (Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

Ethylideneaminosnccinic acid, tri- 
chloro-, brucine salt (Beromann, 
Eusslin, and Zervas), i, 891. 
Etbylideneaniline, bromonitro- (Wie- 
LAND and Jdno), i, 1374. 
EtbyHdeneinaloiiic acid, ethyl ester, 
action of anilinophenylacetonitiile 
with (Higginbotham, Lap worth, 
and Simpson), i, 35. 
a-Ethylindole (Verley and Beduw^), 
I, 678. 

o-Ethylindole, 3-i3-amino-, salts of 
(Majima and Hoshino), i, 1451. 
3-i3-amino-ft-hydroxy-, synthesis of, 
and its pierate and acetyl deriv- 
atives, and 3-jp-nitro-a-hydroxy-, 
acetyl derivative (Majima and 
Kotake), i, 1460. 

5-Ethylindolylliydantoiii (Oddo), i, 
298. 

Ethylglycnronic acid, ^nbromo- 
(Endoh), i, 332. 

y-Ethyl-Aa-y-heptadiene (Grignard and 
Vbsterman), i, 614. 
7-Ethyllieptane-i85-diol (Grignard and 
Yesterman), i, 513. 
7 -Ethyl-Av-hepten-a-ol (Grignard and 
Yesterman), i, 613. 
jS-Ethylhexaldehyde, 7 -hydroxy-, pre- 
paration of (Grignard and 
Yesterman), i, 513. 
and its semicarbazone (Grignard 
and Dhbien), i. 111 . 
7 -Etliylhexaii-5-one, 7 -hydroxy-, semi- 
carbazone of (Brdylants), i, 16. 

2 - Ethylc 2 /c?o 1 iexanoiie, 2-oyano-, and its 
derivatives (v. Attwees, Bahr, and 
Frese), i, 312. 

j 8 -Ethyl-A^-hexenaldehyde (Grignard 
and Yesterman), i, 613, 
Ethylhydrobenzoins, optically active, 
dehydration of (McKenzie and 
Roger), i, 26, 

Ethylmaltoside, and its hepta-acetyl 
derivative (Frettdenbbrg, v. Hooh- 
stetter, and Engels), i, 636. 
Ethyimerouric mercaptan (Koten and 
Adams), i, 236. ^ 

Ethylmerc.uriC“2:4i6-iWnitrophenyl(Eo- 
TEN and Adams), i, 237. 
e-Ethylnonane (Hess and Bappert), 
i, 349. 

5-EthyhA®®-octadiene (Grignard and 
Yesterman), i, 614. 


5-Ethyloctane-7e-diol (Grignard and 
Yesterman), i, 513. 

5 - Ethyl-AS-ccten-7-ol (Grignard and 
Yesterman), i, 514. 

Ethyloleamide, iYamino- (Society op 
Chemical Industry in Basle), i, 
1133. 

7 -Ethyipentan- 7 -ol, S-amino-, benzoyl 
derivative (Thomas and Bettzieohb), 
i, 260. 

/J-Ethyl-Ao- and -AP-pentenoic acids, 
and their derivatives (Kon and 
Linstead), i, 506. 

a-Ethyl-A^-cycZopentenylacetone, and its 
semicarbazone (Kon and Linstead), 
i, 633. 

6- Ethylphenoxarsine, and its oxide 
(Aeschlimann), i, 706. 

Ethylphenylaoetic acids, amino-, and 
their derivatives (v. Brattn and 
Reich), i, 1406. 

2-Kthyl-3-phenylMomdoHiione, 3-hydr- 
oxy-2-j3-bromo-, and its derivatives 
(Kohn and Lakner), i, 1276. 

Ethylphthalimide, ^-bromo-, action of 
magnesium phenyl bromide on (Kohn 
and Lakner), i, 1276. 

EthylpiperidinoeHiylcarhamic acid, 
phenyl ester, and its h;jdrochloride 
(Hartmann and EIagi), i, 1046. 

Ethylpropylindazolinm iodides (y. 
AtJWBRS and Pfhhl), i, 1101. 

2-EiaiyM-propylcyc^ropane-l-gly- 
oxylio acid, and its salts and oxime 
(Fbejka and BalaS), i, 669. 

Ethylpyridine pierate (Thoms and 
Bergeehoff), i, 676. 

4*Ethylpyiidine (Chemische Fabrik 
AUF Aktien vorm. E. Schbbing), 
i, 431. 

4-Ethylpyridine, 2-amino- (Chemische 
Fabrik atjf Aktien vorm. E. 
Schering), i, 301. 

l'Ethyl-2-pyridyMta:cniniae (Tschit- 
SCHIBABIN and Mbnsohikov), i, 438. 

2-Ethyl-4-qTiinazoloiie, 3-amino-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Heller, 
Goheing, Kloss, and Kohler), i,1323. 

Ethylstearamide, ir-amino- (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), i, 
1183. 

Kthylsulphonic acid, calcium salt 
(Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz), 
i, 1377. 

2-Ethyl-l;2:3:4-tetrahydPoisogninolme, 
2 -J 5 -hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Skita and Reitmeyer), i, 140. 

ct-Ethylthiocarbainides, «i3-h^dro^-, 
substituted i and their derivatives 
(Gains, Brewster, Malm, Miller, 
Maneval, and Sultzabbrgbr), S, 
1063. 
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Ethylc^tthiocarbomalic acids, and their 
salts (Holmbekg), i, 1238. 

a-Ethyl-aa'-thiodilactic acids, and their 
salts (Ahlbebg), i, 885. 

2'EthyIt2uoM:4-dimethylg’IyoxaliiL6, 
and its salts (Buetles, Fyman, and 
Roylancb), i, 697. 

2'Ethylthiol-l-phenylglyoxaliiie, and 
its picrate (Bxjetles, Pyman, and 
Roylakce), i, 697. 

0- Ethylthiophenol, and its salts and 
methyl ether (Feiokb and Spilkee), 
5, 249. 

2-EthylthioTiracil xyloside and triacetyl- 
xyioside (Leyene and Sobotka), i, 
1464. 

Ethyl-??t-tolnidine,2:4- and 4:6-dinitro-, 
(Gitja and Peteonio), i, 1397. 

1- Ethylnracil, 6-amino-, 5:6-t^iaramo-, 
and 5-nitroso-6-amino-, and its am- 
moninm salt (Biltz and Pbitkeet), 
i, 1462. 

l-EthylnracU-6-ethylurethane, 6-ammo- 
( Biltz and Peukeet), i, 1462. 

Ethylnrethane, iS-chloro- and i3-iodo- 
(Chinoin Fabeik: Chemisch-phae- 
MAZEUTISCHEE PeODTJKTE), i, 13. 
t^zchloro- (Mbldetjm and Alimchan- 
DANI), i, 1273. 

Ethylnrethylane, dichloro* (Hbldexjm 
and Alimohandani), i, 1273. 

S-Ethylnric acid, derivatives of, and 
8-thio- (Biltz and Peukeet), i, 
1462. 


S-Ethyh'sonric acid, 5(4)-chloro- (Biltz 
and Pexjkert), i, 1463. 

Ethylvinylcarhinol, resolution and 
rotation of, and its esters (Kenyon 
and Snellgrove,), i, 771. 

3- Ethylxanthine, and 8-chloro- (Biltz 
and Peukeet), i, 1463. 

4- Ethyl-e?-xylene, ^r&bromo- and iranitro- 
(Krubee), i, 1137. 

4-Ethyl-o-xylenesnlphoiiic acid, sodium 
salt and amide (Kruber), i, 1138. 

Ethyl-j?-xylidine, iV-hydroxy- (Dains, 
Brewster, Malm, Millee, Mane- 
YAL, and Sultzabeegee), i, 1063. 

Eucalyptus oil (Penfold and Morei- 
soN), i, 688. 

Sicilian (Inyidiato), i, 688. 

JStoccUyptus piperita^ oils ixom (Penfold 
and Morrison), i, 688. 


Eugonol, oxidation of, with ozone 
(Vebley), i, 406. 

, , derivatives of (Thoms and Kemp), 
pf, ;' V7a9. 

electrochemical oxidation 
ti^fc^fHJHTER and - Cheisten), i, 

oil V' from ' . secies of 


Evapoi^ation, capillarity and eflSores- 
cence (Schultze), ii, 287. 
of liquids, kinetic theory of (Mac- 
leob), ii, 784. 

Evaporation apparatus for bumping 
liquids (Sohmalfuss and Werner), 
ii, 690. 

Excreta of rats, vitamin-jB in (Salmon), 
i, 1516. 

Expansion ooelS^cient of liquids (Sas- 
lawsky), ii, 26. 

Explosions, theory of waves of (JouGj* 
net), ii, 1169. 

wave of maximum energy in the 
sound spectrum of (Dufoue), ii, 
183. 

propagation of (Laffittb), ii, 136. 
ionisation in propagation of (Mali- 
nowski), ii, 182. 

gaseous (Brown, Leslie, and Hunn), 
ii, 682. 

of electrolytic gas, safety devices 
against (Noemann), ii, 996. 
of mixed gases (Beel and Fischer), 
ii, 413 ; (Wendlandt), ii, 801. 

Explosives, theoretical force of (Buelot ; 
Le Chateliee), ii, 658. 
force and co- volume of (Buelot), ii, 
1170. 

test for the stability of (Pollard), 
ii, 803. 

rates of explosion of (Smith), ii, 
804. 

pressure developed by combustion of 
(Buelot), ii, 1170. 

equilibrium of gases in combustion of 
(Yamaga), ii, 294. 

determination of nitrogen in (Mae- 
QUEYEOL, ChENEL, FrIEDERIOH, 
Florentin, Koehler, and Loei- 
ette), ii, 699. 

Extraction, theory of (Feeno), ii, 
606. 

Extraction apparatus (Patterson), ii, 
161. 

for solids (Sohmalfuss and Werner), 
ii, 234 ; (Struensbb), ii, 996. 
with heavy solvents (Sohmalfuss and 
Wbenbe), ii, 897. 

modified Soxhlet (Kohler), ii, 708. 

Eye, chemical constitution of the lens 
of (Labb: 6 and Layagna), i, 724. 
effect of magnesium on pressure in the 
(Kanbko), i, 333. 


F. 

Feeces, porphyrin of (Papendieok), i, 
98. 

human, new porphyrin from{K:6MEEl), 
i, 188. 
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Ffieces, detection of bilirabio and urobilin 
in (Adlersbbrg and Poeges), i, 98. 
determination of blood in (tak Eok), 
i, 187. 

determination of diastase in (Feaite 
and Doleschall), i, 461. 
determination of urobilin in (van 
Spenglbr; Teewen), i, 1851. 
determination of urobilinogen in 
(Terwen), i, 1351. 

Fagopyrum escfidmixm, water-soluble 
proteins of (Sawamura and Sasaki), 
i, 346. 

Fats, Rontgen-ray structure of (Teil- 
lat), ii, 752. 

chemistry of (Maegosches, Fried- 
mann, and Tschorner), i, 629 ; 
(Maegosches, Feiedmann, Schei- 
NOST, and Tsohoener), i, 883. 
spreading of lenses of, on water (Gary 
and Rideal), ii, 1046, 1047, 1048. 
biochemistry of (Bloob), i, 1346. 
specific dynamic action of (Melly 
and V. R5tth), i, 332. 

' autoxidation of (Tsohiech), i, 356. 
oxidation of, by fungi (Dbrx), i, 
1119. 

influence of glutathione on oxidation 
of (Hopkins), i, 1499. 

. animal, calorific value and analysis of 
(Krzywanik), i, 1496. 
colloidal, interaction of colloidal 
lipoids with (Eiohholtz), i, 199. 
human subcutaneous, fatty acid in 
(Eckstein), i, 1203. 
natural, fatty acid constituents of 
(Armstrong, Allan, and Moore), 

i, 353, 604. 

in blood. See Blood, 
determination of the acetyl value of 
(AndeA), ii, 446. 

determination of iodine-bromine 
numbers of (KOpke), ii, 246; (W ink- 
ler), ii, 446, 1009. 
determination of the iodine value of, 
by Winkler’s method (Soheppler), 

ii, 1008. 

Fehling’s solution (P36gurier), ii, 1208. 
Fenohane-e-nitrosohydroxylamine, 6- 
cyano-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Passerini), i, 1290. 

Fenchone cyanohydrin (Passerini), i, 
1290. 

a- and iS-Fenchyl alcohols, and their 
esters^ and their rotatory power 
(Kenyon and Peiston), i, 941. 
Fermentation as a unimolecular reaction 
(Ambard), ii, 1170^^ 
action of iron salts in (Hodel and 
(Neuensohwander), i, 615. ^ 
in the organism, effect of quinme on 
(Smorodinoev and Adova), i, 335. 


Fermentation with zymase (Jensen), i, 
337. 

alcoholic (Lebedev), x, 204 ; (Kostyt- 
scHEV and Fret), i, 1214. 
effect of radioactive substances on 
(Kaysbr and Dblaval), i, 1118. 
action of ultra-violet Imht on 
(Romolo and Remo de Fazi), i, 
475. 

relation of hydrogen-ion concentr- 
ation to(HAGGLDND and Adgdst- 
son), i, 476, 

bacterial (de Graapp and Lb FfevRE), 
i, 478. 

of carbohydrates by iHOtcoruus 

(Moskovits), i, 1511. 
lactic acid (Virtanen), i, 866. 
in presence of mercuric chloride 
(LuMijfeRE), i, 108. 
effect of insulin on (Notes and 
Estill), i, 107. 

Ferric hydroxide. See under Iron. 
Ferric acid. See under Iron. 
Ferricyanides, oxidation of iodides by 
(Wagner), ii, 49. 

Ferrite, crystalline structure of, in pearl- 
ite (Bblaiew), ii, 768. 

Ferrocyanides, action of halogens on 
(DEL Fresno), ii, 1192. 
Ferromagnetism, theory of (McKbe- 
han), ii, 944. 

Ferrous sadts. See under Iron. 

Fibres, vegetable, cZ-glycuronic acid in 
(SoHWALBE and Feldtmann), 5, 1238. 
Fibrin, bromo- (Vandertelde), i, 707. 
Fibrinogen, physical chemistry of 
(WoHLISCH),i, 452. 
precipitin reactions of (Hektoen 
and Welker), i, 1487. 
determination of (Stablinger and 
Habtl), i, 716. 

Ficus carica, enzym«5 in latex of 
(Visoo), i, 471. 

Films, formation of, on water (Cary 
and Ru)EAL), ii, 1046, 1047, 1048.^ 
on water, structure of (Adam), ii, 
195. 

between liquids (Harkins and Mc- 
Laughlin), ii, 771. ^ 
surface tension of, in relation to 
temperature (Mabcelin and Dela- 
place), ii, 772. 

thin, molecular structure of (Adam 
and Dyer), ii, 32. 

unimolecular, electrical properties of 
(Fbumkin), ii, 873. 
uni- and multi-molecular, on surfaces 
of liquids (Harkins and Morgan), 
ii, 1148. 

Filters, air-binding of (Baylib), li, 980. 
light, for interferometry (Ferguson), 
ii, 839. 
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Filters, glass, in qualitative analysis 
(Huttig and Nette), ii, 431. 
Filter-paper, adsorption of acids by 
(Mokkttschin), ii, 957. 

Filter tube, Shimer (Bingham), ii, 
432. 

Filtration, effect of, on potential (Riety), 
ii, 796. 

Filtration apparatus, glass (Pbatjsnitz), 
ii, 996. 

Fisetin, fluorescence of, in ultra-violet 
light (Meunier and Bonnet), ii, 738, 
Fisetinidin chloride trim ethyl ether 
(Pratt and Robinson), i, 422. 

Fish, arsenic in (Cox), ii, 157. 
blood-sugar in, under various con- 
ditions (McCormick and Macleod), 

i, 856. 

insulin from (McCormick and Noble ; 

McCormick), i, 754. 
marine, effect of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration on oxygen consumption 
in (Pereira), i, 177. 

Pacific Coast, analyses of (Dill), i, 
856. - 

Flame, propagation of, in inflammable 
mixtures of gases (White), ii, 48, 
408, 653. 

propagation of, in closed vessels (Ellis 
and Wheeler), ii, 664. 
photography of (Ellis and Robinson), 

ii, 590, 

effect of nitrogen dilution on speed of 
(Ellis), ii, 135. 

Flames, mobility of negative ions in 
(Watt), ii, 170. 

monochromatie illuminator for (Gor- 
don), ii, 588. 

ozone in (v. Wartenburg), ii, 147 ; 

(Riesenfeld), ii, 148. 
chlor- and oxy-hydrogen, conductivity 
of salt vapours in (Kalandyk), 
ii, 208. 

non-lumiuous, radiation from (Has- 
LAM, Lovell, and Hitnneman), 
ii, 475. 

oxy-hydrogen, hydrogen peroxide in 
(Riesenfeld), ii, 148. 

Flavan, 4:6:7:3':4'-j7eniGhydroxy-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Nierbnstein), 
i,280. 

Flavauds, influence of methoxy-substi- 
tution on the absorption spectra of 
(Tasaki), i, 1444. 

Flavauione, 2'-chloro-, and isonitroso- 
(RSthlisbergbr), i, 572, 

K PS, bromothio- (Arndt), i, 

glttoo^^, absorption spectra 

and' 
i, 130^. 


Flavoue, 2'-chloro- (Rothlisberger), 
i, 671. 

i^ithio- (Arndt, Nachtwey, and 
PusoH), i, 1312. 

Flavones, influence of methoxy-substitu- 
tion on the absorption spectra of 
(Tasaki), i, 1444, 1445. 
physiology and distribution of, in 
plants (Klein and Werner), i, 
870. 

isoFlavone wup, ^theses in the 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 1299. 

Flavouol, 2'-chloro-, and its acetyl 
derivative (Rothlisberger), i, 571. 

Flavouring materials in foods (Bylsma), 
i, 1356. 

Flavylium chloride, 3:5:7:3'-feimhydr- 
oxy- (Pratt and Robinson), i, 826. 

Flesh, pigments of (Schumm), i, 341, 
721, 1347. 

Flint, formation of, in chalk (Linok and 
Becker), ii, 820. 

Flores ^mulos, green colouring matter 
from (v. Lingblsheim), i, 601. 

Florida earth, polymerisation of unsatur- 
ated compounds by means of (Lebedev 
and Filonenko), i, 225. 

FloridecBi pigments of (Rodio), i, 621. 

Flowers, extraction of essential oils from 
(v. Soden), i, 1128. 

Fluoflavine, 3-?mo?io- and 3:8-ifz-chloro- 
(Kehrmann and Benbr), i, 443. 

Fluoran derivatives, structure of 
(Dominikibwicz), i, 63. 

Fluorene, 2:7-i?iainino-, derivatives of 
(StolliS and Adam), i, 1469. 
2;7:9;9-^etrahydroxy-, true nature of 
(CoiJRTOT and Geoffroy), i, 926. 

Fluoren.es, 9*amino-, stereoisomeric, and 
their derivatives (Kithn and Jacob), 
i, 1260, 1404. 

Fluorenone hydrate, constitution of 
(Kuhn and Wassermann), i, 1398. 

Fluorenone, 2-hydro3g^-, and 2:7-/fihydr- 
oxy-, and its derivatives (Courtot 
and Geoffroy), i, 927. 

Fluorenylamines, synthesis of (Courtot 
and Petitoolas), i, 247. 

Fluorenyl-o-naphthylamine (Courtot 
and Pbtitcolas), i, 248. 

Fluorenyl-jp-nitroaniliue (Courtot and 
Petitoolas), i, 248. 

Fluorenyl-^-tolylamine (Courtot and 
Petitoolas), i, 248. 

Fluorescein, phosphorescence of (Bat- 
SOHA), ii, 181. 

halogen derivatives, absorption and 
stability to hydrogen ions of 
(Holmes), i, 265. 

determination of, spectro-photometric- 
ally (Fabre), ii, 1212. 

Fluoresceins (Duirr and Thorpe), i, 140. 
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Pluorescence (Pebrdt and Chouceoun), 
ii, 55 ; (Batlb, Fabrb, and 
George), ii, 260. 

theory of diminution of (Predvodi- 
TELEv), ii, 738. 

and chemical change (Ohakeavabti 
and Dear), ii, 629. 
of colouring matters, extinction of 
(Vavilov), ii, 474, 
and phosphorescence (Levsohin), 
ii, 629. 

polarisation of (Levsohin), ii, 18, 
1117 ; (Vavilov), ii, 739 ; (Wei- 
GERT and K APPLBR), ii, 1026* 
of liquids (Asterblttm), ii, 1026. 
of oiganic compounds (Moir), ii, 261. 
as a test of purity (Batlb and 
Pabre), u, 604. 

of photographic developers (A, and 
L. LumiAre and Sbyewetz), i, 
1060. 

of solids (Gyemant), ii, 18. 
polarised, theory of (Perrik), ii, 
353* 

resonance (Stuart ; Hanxe), ii, 629. 
Pluorescent substances, absorption of 
light by (Pxbnkovski and'jABLONSKi), 
ii, 1031. 

Fluoresein, detection of hydrocyanic 
acid with (Stamm), ii, 76. 

Fluorides. See under Piuorine. 
Pluorindines, and their salts (Kehr- 
MANN and Sohbdlbr), i, 441. 
Piuorine, potential of (Neumakn and 
PkIOHTER), ii, 1164. 

Hydrofluoric acid, ionisation potential 
of (Glooklbr), ii, 1105. 
freezing point of (Anthony and 
fiUDLESTON), ii, 644. 
determination of (Waetzel), ii, 
433. 

Fluorides, effect of, in diet on the 
teeth of rats (McCollum, Sim- 
mondSj.Bboker, and Bunting), 
i, 861. 

determination of, electrometrically 
(Treadwell), ii, 1197. 

Fluorine detection and determina- 
tion; — 

detection and determination of (Meyer 
and Schulz), ii, 698. 

Fluorite, effect of heating on the cathode 
luminescence of (Wick land Gleason), 
ii, 262. 

Fluorocyclene, and its bromo and nitro 
derivatives (DziewoiS'SKI and SuszKO), 
i, 649. 

Fluorocyclenetetrasulphonic acid, di- 
hydroxy-, and its salts (DziEWofiSEi 
and SuszKO), i, 650. 

a-9-Fluoryldiniethylcarbamide (Kuhn 
and Jacob), i, 1261. 


Foaming power, relation between surface 
tension and (Ostwald and Steiner), 
ii, 771. 

Fcetus, calcium in the growing 
(Schmitz), i, 456. 

r61e of calcium and potassium in 
development of the (MENDELtaiv 
and Glosse), i, 456. 

Foods, perfumes and flavourings in 
(Bylsma), i, 1356. 

marine, iodine in (Tressler and 
Wells), i, 183, 

Foodstuffii, specific dynamic action of 
(Miyazaki and Abelin ; Abelin), 

i, 832. 

effect of treatment of, on value for 
growth (Miller and Yates), i, 
108. 

iodine in (v. Pellenbbrg), i, 347. 

Formaldehyde (methaTixd ; fomcdin)^ 
formation of, by action of ultra- 
violet light on carbon dioxide and 
water (Porter and Bamsperger), 
11, 573. ^ 

preparation of, with lead carbonate 
containing radium-fl (Stolfi), ii, 

nil. 

heat of formation of (v. Warten- 
BERG and Lernbr-Steinbeeg), 

ii, 745. 

vapour pressure and chemical con- 
stant of (Mali and Ghosh), i, 
116. 

vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of (Blair and Ledbury), ii, 400. 
effect of inorganic substances on 
polymerisation of (K. and W. P. 
Short), i, 232. 

catalytic decomposition of (K. and P. 
MOller), ii, 414. 

electrolytic oxidation of (belPresno), 
ii, 267. 

kinetics of the oxidation reduction 
of (v. Euler and LSvgren), ii, 
981- 

oxidation of p-phenylenediamine with 
hydrogen peroxide and (Latt), i, 
1457. 

condensations of (Schmalfuss and 
Kallb), 1,116. 

condensation of, with jj-aminoaceto- 
phenone (Grabowska and Weil), 
i, 260, 

compounds of glycine with (Berg- 
MANN and Ensslin), i, 1046. 
action of, on methyluracils 
(SOHI^DES), i, 436. 
action of, on proteins of serum 
(Henley), i, 716, 
detection of (Ghigliotto), ii, 445. 
determination of (Schulek), ii, 606 ; 
(Romeo), ii, 1009, 
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Formazylbenzen^, i22bromo- (Chatta- 
WAT an<i Walkek), i, 930. 

Formic acid, oxidation of, by hydrogen 
peroxide (Hatcher and Holden), 
ii, 684. 

action of, on sesq^niterpenes (Robert- 
son, Kerr, and Henderson), i, 
1293. 


calcium salt, crystal structure of 
(Yardley), ii, 430. 
chromous salts (Traube, Bdrmeister, 
and Stahn), ii, 990. 
sodium salt, reduction of mercuric 
bromide by (Bodrion and Picard), 
ii, 685. 

alkoxymethyl esters (Farrbn, Fife, 
Clark, and Garland), i, 1230. 
isobornyl ester (Pariselle), ii, 742. 
methyl ester, pyrogenic decomposition 
of (Muller andPEYTRAL), i, 353; 
(Peytral), i, 777. 

determination of, in blood and urine 
(DBEDs)i i, 713. 

Formic acid, chloro-, esters of (Oespbr, 
Broker, and Cook), i, 1408. 
cyano-, ethyl ester, action of mag- 
nesium ethyl bromide on (Bruy- 
LANTS), i, 16. 

methyl ester, action of, on magnesium 
organic compounds (Finger and 
Gaul), i, 1431- 

«-Formiminoac6toacetic acid, ethyl ester 
-hydrochloride (Wieland and BoR- 
rer), i, 779. 

Formyltrimethylarsoninm bromide, 
action of, on the nervous system 
(Hunt and Renshaw), i, 861. 

Fourmarierite, constitution of(ScHOEP), 
ii, 236. 

Foyaite (Molengraapf and Hall), 
ii, 64. 

FractionatiozL apparatus, Fischer 
vacuum (Sattler), ii, 708. 

Free-space numbers (Lorenz and 
Herz), ii, 185. 

Freezing points of binary mixtures 
(Andrews, Kohman, and John- 
ston), ii, 852. 

of dilute solutions of electrolytes 
(Hovorka and Rodebush), ii, 772. 

Friction, internal, of aqueous solutions, 
effect of temperature on (Wien), 
ii, 931. 


intenal relative (Herz and Wegner), 
ii, 482. 

K kafts reaction with ald«- 
ethylene oxide (Schaar- 
HsiMANN and Szemzi), 

Si', Heart. " 

i ^ Metabolism. 
'^Jfefves. ■ 


Fruits, constituents of (Tutin), i, 1028. 
effect of storage on tbe anti-scurvy 
value of (Delf), i, 484. 
lead salts of acids from (Auerbach 
and Weber), i, 1130. 

Fruit juices, detection of lactic acid in 
(Borntrager), ii, 1007. 

Fulgides, halochromism of (Dietzel 
and Haton), i, 1067. 

Fnlminic acid (Wieland), i, 1048. 

Fumario acid, formation of, from maleic 
acid {Terry and Eiohelberger), 

i, 780. 

crystal structure of (Yardley), 

ii, 1126. 

halogenation of (Terry and Eichel- 
bbrgbr), i, 631. 

oxidation of, to tartaric acid (Milas 
and OiRRY), i, 780. 
sodium salt, surface tension of solu- 
tions of (Ribas), ii, 647. 

Fungi, staling of cultures of (Pratt), 
i, 106. 

calcium requirements of algae and 
(Loew), i, 1218. 

colouring matters of (Kogl and 
PosTOWSKY), i, 60, 1083, 1439 ; 
(KdGL and v. Taeuffenbach), 
i, 1440. 

ammonium acetate as source of 
nitrogen for (Bach), i, 216. 
oxidation of fats by (Bbrx), i, 1119. 
excretion of urea by (Ivanov), 
i, 344, 746. 

higher (Guth), i, 1247. 

Fnrfiraldehyde, molecular association 
of (Getman), ii, 511. 
condensation of, with aliphatic alde- 
hydes (Ivanov), i, 421. 

Fnrfaraldoxime W-phonyl ether (Bam- 
berger), i, 142. 

Furfuroic acid, furfuryl ester (Zanetti), 
i, 953. 

Furfuryl alcohol, esters of (Zanetti), 
i, 567. 

Furfuryl bromide (v. Braun, Fuss- 
GANGEPw, and Kuhn), i, 1403. 

Fnrfnrylbenzylmethylamine, and its 
salts (v. Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1403. 

a-Furfurylideneacetaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (Ivanov), i, 421. 

Fnrfnrylideneaminoacetic acid, barium 
salt (Bergmann, Ensslin, and 
Zebvas), i, 891. 

a-Furfurylidenebntaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (Ivanov), i, 421. 

a-Furfor^deneheptaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (Ivanov), i, 421. 

2-Furfurylidene-8-cycZohexylidenecycZo- 
hexanone (Garland and Reid), 
i, 1281. 
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a-Pnrforylidenepropaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (Ivanov), i, 421. 

a-Purfurylidenevaleraldeliyde, and its 
derivatives (Ivanov), i, 421. 

Purnace, micro-, for high magnifications 
(Roberts and Stadniceenko), 
ii, 707. 

Furoxane, i 22 cyano-(WiELAND), i, 1050. 

Furyl-^-bntylcarbinol (Pierce and 
Aijams), i, 824. 

4-Furyl-l:6- dimethylmethylenedihydro- 
pyridine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Mumm), i, 965. 

4-Furyl-l:6-dimethylpyridine-3:5-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, metho- 
snlphate (Mttmm), i, 964. 

4-Furyl-l :6-diniethyl-a-pyridone 
(Mumm), i, 966. 

Pnryltriobloromethylcarbixiol 
(Howard), i, 557. 

d-Fnryl-l :2;6-trimethyldihydropyrid- 
ine-3:6dicarboxylic acids, ethyl 
esters (Mumm), i, 966. 

Fusain, oxidation of (Tideswell and 
Wheeler), i, 873. 

Fusarimn, development of pigment in 
species of (Sidbris), i, 1863. 

Fusarium croTnyopMhormf effect of 
hydrogen-ion concentration on the 
pectinase in (Sedbbis), i, 1117. 

Fmanum, U%% growth of (Anderson), 
i, 1522. 


0 . 

woGadoleic acid, and its silver salt 
(Hashimoto), i, 1234. 

Galactosaxnic acid, and its phenylhydr- 
azide (Freubenbero and Doser), i, 
867. 

Galactose, fermentation of, by yeast 
(v. Euler and Kilsson), i, 866 ; 
(V. Euler and LOvgrbn), i, 1214 ; 
(Abberhalden), i, 1362. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
wcpropylidene etber (Levene and 
ISIeybr), i, 1043. 

GalactoBemono^phenylmethanedi’ 
methyldihydrazone (v. Braun and 
Bayer), i, 1383. 

GalactosidogliLCOse (Sohlubach and 
Eauchenbeeoer), i, 888. , 

Galanginidin chloride 3-methyl ether 
(Malkin and Robinson), i, 827. 
iodide (Pratt and Robinson), i, 826. 

Galangin 3-methyl ether, and its di- 
acetyl derivative (Kalff and 
Robinson), i, 423. 
trimethyl ether (Tasaki), i, 1444. 

Galegine, and its salts (Mhller), i, 

1620 . 


Gallitun (Fricke and Blencke) ii, 
417. 

spark spectrum of (Weinberg), ii, 
249 ; (Carroll), ii, 1101. 
hydroxide (Frioke), ii, 578, 

Gallium separation 
separation of (Swift), ii, 71. 
separation of, from aluminium and 
iron (Fricke), ii, 717. 

Gallotannin (Nierenstexn, Spiers, 
and Hatcher), i, 692. 
action of yeast on (ITrERENSTEiN, 
Spiers, and Hadley), i, 951. 

Gamboge suspensions, specific volume of 
(Coutts), ii, 290. 

Gardenm turgidat ^f-mannitol from 
(Forster and Rao), i, 1295. 

Gas, electrolytic, safety devices against 
explosions of (Noemann), ii, 996. 

Gases, electrical double refraction of 
(Lyon), ii, 266. 

reflection of electrons in (Baerwald), 
ii, 731. 

diamagnetism of (Glaser), ii, 82. 
dispersion formula for (Hebzfbld 
and Wolf), ii, 182, 478. 
electric discharge through (Thomson), 
ii, 461 ; (Banerji), ^ 921. 
electrodeless discharge in (Lasarev), 
ii, 1107. 

apparatus for studying passage of 
sparks through (Jolibois), ii, 1194. 
electrification by friction between 
solids and (Perucoa), ii, 1028. 
ionisation in (Langmuir and Jones), 
ii, 169. 

by impacts (Compton and van 
V ooEHis; TuvE; Tate; Wal- 
die), ii, 1106. 

by slow-moving electrons (Jesse), 
ii, 919. 

by o-particles (Gurney), ii, 256. 
ionisation and vapour pressure of 
(Becker), ii, 342. 

mobility of ions in (Lobb), ii, 461 ; 
(Wahlin), ii, 615. 

liberation of ions in reactions between 
(Brewer), ii, 919. 

critical potentials of (Dymond), ii, 6, 
253. 

potent!^ at interfaces of liquids with 
(Fbumkin), ii, 873- 
attachment of electrons to molecules 
of (Bailey), ii, 1019. 
molecular heats of, at low temper- 
atures (Giacomini), ii, 757. 
specific heat of (Brinkworth), ii, 
373. 

thermodynamic temperature of 
(Wertheimer), ii, 784. 
thermal study of systems of (Pic- 
CAEDi), ii, 540. 
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Oases, kinetic theory of (de Koio- 
sovsKi), ii, 581. 

in relation to the quantum theory 
(SCHIBLOP), ii, 843. 
equations for (Leduc), ii, 376 ; 
(Heez), ii, 496. 

mass-action law for (Gillespie), ii, 532. 
quantum methods applied to (Planck: ; 
Einstein), ii, 496. 

eompressihility of (Battjecas ; B attje- 
CAs, Mavbeick, and Schlatter), 
ii, 497, 

apparatus for measuring (How arth 
and Bttrt), ii, 818. 
effect of molecular attraction on the 
pressure of (Maass and Morrison), 
ii, 600. 

pressure and radiation in relation to 
intermolecular forces in (Stewart), 
ii, 1112. 

equilibrium pressure of hydrates of 
(Tammann and Krige), ii, 869. 
temperature and pressure variations 
in (Mandell and West), ii, 99. 
sudden cooling of, in a qnartz tnbe 
(Statjdinger and Kreis), ii, 316. 
critical pressure of, under varying 
specific heat (Walker), ii, 100. 
cryoseopy of solutions of, in various 
solvents (Gabelli), ii, 1151. 
density and diffusion of (Barus), ii, 
25. 

viscosity of, at low temperatures 
(Gunther), ii, 100. 
interfacial properties of, in contact 
with liquids (Gilbert and Shaw), 
ii, 795. 

movements of small bubbles of, in 
water (McTaggart), ii, 609. 
determination of solubility of, in 
liquids (Manchot), ii, 233. 
supersaturation of, in liquids (Ken- 
rick, WisMER, and Wyatt), ii, 
105 ; (Wyatt), ii, 604. 
absorption coefficients for electrons in 
(Brode), ii, 617. 

adsorption of (Urbain; Munro and 
Johnson ; Ray), ii, 191 ; (Ruff 
and Hohlfelb), ii, 192. 
equation for ( B angham and Sever), 
ii, 507. 

influence of rate of flow on (Lorenz 
and Wiepbrauok), ii, 507. 

■ \ by cellulose nitrate (Costa), ii, 956. 

• Iby^giagMte (Lowry and Morgan), 

(Lewis and Whitman), 

(Bx^ohoff and . Abkins), 

.(Whitman and Davis; 

" ■■ 


Gases, catalysis of, with metals of the 
platinum group (Duparc, Wenger, 
and Urfeb), ii, 1177. 

combustion of, with air (White), 
ii, 48. 

at high pressures (Bone, Newitt, 
and Townenb), ii, 800. 
electrification in (Dickinson), ii, 
740. 

electrical ignition of (Morgan), ii, 
653. 

influence of vapours on the inflam- 
mability of mixtures of air and 
(JoRissEN and Meuwissbn), ii, 307 ; 
(JORISSEN and VAN berTalk), ii, 
874 ; (JoRissEN and Ongkiehong), 
ii, 876. 

explosion of (Brown, Leslie, and 
Hunn), ii, 682. 

apparatus for preparation of constant 
mixtures of air and (Yant and 
Frey), ii, 897. 

circulation pump for (Menzies, Col- 
lins, and Tyson), ii, 818. 

complex, band spectra of crystals and 
of (Kahlbr), ii, 626. 

condensed, entropy of, at absolute 
zero (Euoken and Fribb), ii, 97. 

degrade, theory of (Bennewitz), ii, 
97. 

diatomic, molecular heat and thermal 
conductivity of (Schreiner), ii, 
97. 

heated, electrical conductivity of 
(Ghosh), ii, 461. 

ideal, quantum theory of (Einstein), 
ii, 624. 

entropy of (v. Hauer), ii, 496 ; 
(be Kolosovski), ii, 496. 

inert, cathode fall, current density, 
and dark space in mixtures of 
(Gunther-Schulzb), ii, 341. 
calculation of atomic frequencies of 
(Narbutt), ii, 948. 
rarity of (Aston), ii, 18. 

inflammable, propagation of flame in 
mixtures of air and (White), ii, 
408. 

mixed, action of radiation on (Senfi- 
lebbn), ii, 883. 

mobility of ions in (Loeb and 
Ashley), ii, 7. 

adsorption and evolution of, from 
charcoal (Lorenz and Wieb- 
brauck), ii, 382. 

effect of infira-red radiation on com- 
bustion of (David ), ii, 980. 
ignition of (Wheeler), ii, 408; 
(White), ii, 553. 

explosion of (Berl and Fischer), 
ii, 413 ; (Wenblandt), ii, 136, 
SOL 
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Oases, mixed, separation of, by difiUsion 
(Lorenz and Magntjs), ii, 501. 
thermal separation of (Elliott and 
Masson), ii, 763. 

monatomic, chemical constants of 
(Simon), ii, 98. 

perfect, definition of (Clark), ii, 
495. 

rare,, in the atmosphere (Jeffreys), 
ii, 83. 

from Yolcanoes (Pinrri and Bog- 
gio-Lera), ii, 1092. 
excitation and ionisation potentials 
of (Hertz and Kloppers), ii, 
342 .^ 

ionisation and resonance potentials 
of (Hertz and Kloppers), ii, 
730. 

relationship of pseudo- and non- 
electrolytes to (Oablsohn), ii, 
1044. 

determination of,^by combustion with 
cupric oxide (SvjSda), ii, 432. 
das absorption apparatus (Patterson), 
ii, 161. 

Geissler bulbs (Oddo), ii, 431. 
pipette (Jones), ii, 431. 

Gas analysis, absorption of oxygen in 
(Fieser), ii, 238. 

by combustion with copper oxide 
(Sv^da), ii, 154. 
automatic (Lowensteen), ii, 154. 

Gas analysis apparatus (Mihiray), ii, 
593 ; (Chamberlain and Newitt), 
ii, 710. 

burette for electrochemical processes 
(Jofinov), ii, $98. 

burette for micro-analysis (Chris- 
tiansen), ii, 593. 
multiple (Dirkbn), ii, 154. 
for determining oxygen and oarbon 
dioxide in respiratory exchange 
(Hageborn), i, 177. 

Gas oircalation apparatus (Pearson 
and Thomas), ii, 1194. 

Gas interferometer, Haber-Lowe, cal- 
ibration of (Werner), ii, 1091. 

Gastric juice, action of, on chlorophyll 
(Kortsohagin), i, 200. 
determination of the free acid of 
(Sahli), i, 468. 

determination of pepsin in (Rostock), 
i, 1009 ; (Boas ; Hirsch-Mamroth 
and Rinbflbisoh), i, 1213. 
Gastropods, intestines of Bee Intestines. 
Gaucher^s disease, kerasin in (Lieb), i, 
189* 

Gay-Xiussae^s lav apj^ed to liquid 
films (Maroelin ; -Uelaplacb), ii, 
772. 

Gehlenite, constitutiou of (Gossneb), ii, 
821. 


Gein, extraction and properties of 
(H6EISSBY and CfesYMOL), i, 
487. 

sugars from (HSrissey and Chey- 
mol), 1 , 1383. 

Gels, character and electrical properties 
of (Michaud), ii, 292. 
velocity of hydrogen ions in (Isgari- 
soHEV and Pomeranzbva), il, 
800. 

kinetics of swelling and shrinking of 
(Liepatov), ii, 685, 968. 
replacement of (Lindgren), ii, 392. 
adsorption and osmosis in (Tomita), 
ii, 202. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on adsorption of colouring matters 
by (Marker and Gordon), ii, 31. 
rhythmic precipitation in (Fischer), 
ii, 853. 

microtome for cutting sections of 
(Fricke), ii, 965. 

deformed, effect of drying on (Hat- 
schbk), ii, 667. 

dyed, birefringency and dichroism in 
(Neubbrt), il, 201. 

Gelatin (Kingston and Scheyver), i, 
89 ; (Knaggs and Sohryver ; 
Manning), i, 90 ; (Horne), i, 91. 
optical activity of (Kraembe and 
Fanselow), ii, 1057. 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Baker and Davidson), ii, 838. 
rotatory power of (Yiiis and Tbl- 
lingbr), ii, 292. 

effect of hydK^en-ion concentratiofi 
on (Bogub and O'Connell), ii, 
744. 

photographically active (Sheppard), 
ii, 966. 

second isoelectric point of (Kraemer), 
ii, 619. 

density and hydration of (Svudbeeg), 
ii, 202. 

swelling of, in carbamide (ChodAt), 
ii, 521. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on j[Ostwali), Kuhn, and 
BOhme), ii, 777. 
elasticity of (Soarth), ii, 862; 
electro-mtr^tration of (Beohhold 
and Rosenberg), ii, 668. 
surface tension of (Johlin), ^ 388 ; 
(Johnston and Pbard), ii, 659; 
(de Cabo), ii, 867. 
distribution of hydrogen ions between 
water and (Shtjkov and Stschouk- 
ARBV), ii, 386. 

influence of, on transport numbers 
(Soatchabd), ii, 41. 
gels, elasticity of (Poole ; Sauer and 
Kjnkel), ii, 519. 
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Gelatin gels, formation of Liesegang’s 
rings in (Scott- Blair), ii, 519, 
action of .sodium aminoacetate and 
tungstate on, in test tubes 
(Stucrert), ii, 1061. 
solutions, plasticity and structure of 
(Skeppard ; Bogus), ii, 1058. 
influence of neutral salts on (Stiasny 
and Gupta), i, 707 ; ii, 392 ; 
(Stiasitst, Gupta, and Tressbr), 
ii, 393 ; (Stiasnt), ii, 524 ; (C5 sap 6), 
ii, 1157. 

action of bile salts on (Stuckert), ii, 
392. 

protective action of, on gold sols 
(Tartar and Lobah), ii, 864. 
action of ferric hydroxide sols on 
aqueous solutions of (Wintgen and 
Meter), ii, 524. 

precipitation of, by tannin (Smoro- 
DIKCF.V and Adova), i, 847. 
titration curve of (Atkin and 
Douglas), ii, 113. 
sensitisation of Congo-red by (Ettisch 
and Bunge), u, 864. 

Geiatinase, formation of, by Protffiis 
(Clark and Merrill), i, 1511. 

Geneserine hydriodide (Polonovski and 
POLONOVSKI), i, 960. 

^-Geneserolimethine hydrochloride 
(Polonovski and Polonovski), i, 293. 

i|/-Geneseroline (Polonovski and 
Polonovski), 293. 

Gentiacaulin, hydrolysis of (Bribel), i, 
336. 

feeniiobiase (Karrer and Staub), i, 
336. 

Geodia gigas, constituents of (Acker- 
MANN, Holtz, and Rbinwbin), i, 720. 

Geraniol, hydrogenation of (Grignard 
and Escourkou), i, 772. 

Germane. See Germanium hydride. 

Germanibenzoic acid. See Phenyl- 
gernianoic acid. 

Germanite, analysis of (Kriesbl), ii, 
153. 

Germanium (Dennis and Hance), i, 
798 ; (Corey, LAUBEav^ATER, aud 
Dennis), ii, 493 ; (Dennis and 
Laubengayee), ii, 888. 
spectmm of (Lunt), ii, 611. 
ultra-violet spark spectrum of (Ire- 
ton), ii, 453. 

Gemanixun hydride, physical properties 
of (Corey, Laubengater, and 
Dennis), ii, 493. 

vapour pressure of (Sghenok and 
mKER), ii, 279. 

^annacology of (Fanetk and 
JOAGEUiOGLU), i, 197. 

allotopy of (Muller and 
Blank), ii, 145. 


Germanium organic compounds, aromatic 
(Morgan and Drew), i, 1197. 
tetra-alkyls and -a^la, and tetraeth- 
oxide (Tabern, ■ Orndorfp, and 
Dennis), i, 1108. 

tetraethyl (Dennis and Hance), i, 
798. 

Germanium determination ; — T 

determination of (Johnson and 
Dennis), ii, 442. 

Germicides, properties of, in relation to 
structure (Ishiwara), i, 750. 
determination of power of (Cooper, 
WooBHOUSB, and Forstner), i, 749. 

Geum %rbanum, extraction of gein from 
(H^rissby and Cheymol), i, 487. 

Gitogenin in digitalis leaves (Wjndaus 
and Brunken), i, 873. 

Gitonin, and its degradation products 
(Winlaus and Linsert), i, 1438. 

Gitoxigenin, and its derivatives (Wind- 
Aus and Schwarte), i, 1296. 

Gitoxin from digitalis leaves (Windaus 
and Schwarte), i, 1295. 

Glands, physiology of (Asher and 
Takahashi), i, 331. 
sexual, influence of, on metabolism 
(Korenohbvsky and Carr), i, 
1513. 

Glands. See also Prostate, Salivary, 
Thymus, and Thyroid glands. 

Glass, structure of (Seljakov, Strut- 
inski, and Krasnikot), ii, 849, 
constitution and properties of (Turn- 
er), ii, 1144 ; (Eckert ; Tool and 
Hill ; Tammann), ii, 1145. 
physico-chemical composition of 
(Bary), ii, 38Q. 

transparency of, in the infra-red 
(Liana), ii, 357. 

allotropy of {Le Chateliek), ii, 190. 
viscosity of (Stott, Irvine, and 
Turner), ii, 508; (Stott), ii, 
1146. 

influence of composition on (Eng- 
lish), ii, 954. 

viscosity and allotropy of (Le Chate- 
LIER), ii, 280, 

fusibility and viscosity of (Laorenier 
and Gilard), ii, 379. 
vapour pressure of the volatile con--^ 
stituents of (Born), ii, 786. 
sorption of ammonia and carbon di- 
oxide by (Bangham and Burt), 
ii, 284. 

adsorption of colouring matters 'byf ' 
(SchelteJ, ii, 266. ' ' 

adsorption of water on (McHaffie ^ 
and Lenheb), ii, 854. 

^sorption of water and vapours hf 
(D'Huart; Bangham ana Burt), 
li, 657. 
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Glaai, effect of chemicals on (KlAJIBe), 
ii, 427. 

blue, substitute for (Meter), ii, 601. 
germanium (Dennis and Lauben- 
gaybe), ii, 888, 

molten, surface tension of (Laceenibe 
and Gilaed), ii, 387. 
silicate, physical properties of (Tuen- 
er), ii, 767. 

soda-lime-silica, X-ray diffraction of 
(Wtokoff and Morey), ii, 1146. 
.Gliadin (Troensegaard and Fischer), 
i, 848, 

isoelectric point of (Tagite), ii, 891. 
from wheat, preparation and properties 
of (Dill and Alsberg), i, 1478. 
Globulins, physical chemistry of 
(Adolf), ii, 199. 
heat changes of (Adolf), ii, 620. 
increase in, in blood, from decom- 
position of haemoglobin (Retmann), 
i, 1345. 

Glucal, change of, to deoxyglncose, in 
rabbits (Kondo), i, 99. 

Gluconic acid, formation of, by moulds 
(Btttkewitsch), i, 341, 
^-toluenesulphonylhydrazide {Feettd- 
ENBERG and Blummel), i, 62, 
Glucoproteins, carbohydrate group in 
(IzuMi), i, 848. 

Glucosamine, configuration of (Kaeree, 
ScHNiDER, and Smirnov), i, 418, 
j5-Glueosan from cellulose (Venn), i, 
887. 

Glucosans (Kerb and Kerb-Etzdobf), 
i, 233. 

d-Glucose. See Dextrose. 
j3-Glucose, mntarotation of (Lijnds- 
gaard and Holb0ll), i, 1494. 
a- andjS-Glucosephosphoric acids, barium 
salts (Komatsu and Nodzu), i, 616. 
Glucoside, from 

amRttS (Sando), i, 1026. 

Gluoosides (Gsaik and Macbeth), i, 
1296. 

eD 2 ymic hydrolysis of (Josephson), 
i, 1359, 1360, 

synthesis of alkyl deriTatiYes of 
(Paosu), i, 515. 

standardisation of, affecting the heart 
(Lendle), i, 1501. 

Glucosides. See also; — 

Aeaciin. 

Amygdalin. 

Arbntin. 

Asperuloside, 

Datiscin. 

Diosmin, 

Gein. 

Gitogerdn. 

Gitonin. 

Gitoxin. 


Glucosides. See also : — 

Helicin. 

Irisin. 

Loroglossin. 

jS-Methylglneoside. 

Rhamnicoside. 

Saliein. 

6(t)-[/8-<f-Glucosido]-a-m6thyl-^-gluco- 
side (Helferich and Becker), i, 11. 
Glue, velocity of swelling of (Liepatov), 
ii, 968. 

eleetro-ultrafiltration of (Bechhold 
and Rosenberg), ii, 668. 

Glutaconic acids (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), i, 549. 

Glutardialdoxime, preparation , of 
(Shaw), i, 299. 

Glutarylfluorescein (Dhtt and Thoepe), 
i, 141. 

Glutarylrhodamine (Dutt and Thoepe), 

i, 142. 

Glutathione (Thnnicliffe), i, 752 ; 
(Hopkins), i, 1499. 
synthesis of (Stewart and Tunni- 
cliffe), i, 795. 

effect of traces of iron on oxidation of 
(Harrison), i, 13. 

in mammalian blood (Holden), i, 
1484. 

as an arsenic receptor in mammals 
(Voegtxin, Dyer, and Leonard), 

i, 861. 

Glutelin from cotton seed (Jones and 
Csonka), i, 1225. 

Gluten, constituents of (Dill), i, 622. 
Gluten, bromo- (Vandevbldb), i, 91. 
Glutenin, isoele^ric point of (Tague), 

ii, 391. 

Glyceraldehyde, oxidation of, in presence 
of phosphates (Wind), ii, 1174. 
^Glyceric acid, effect of substitution on 
rotation of (Greenwald), i, 712, 
Glycerol, preparation of, by fermentation 
(Tomoda), i, 227. 

heat of solution of (db Kolosovski), 

ii, 540. 

and its aqueous solutions, freezing 
points of (Lane), ii, 971. 
dielectric constant and absorption 
coefficient of (Bock), ii, 355. 
vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
' of (Iyer and Usher), ii, 501. 
and its mixtures witii sodium 
chloride (Carr, Townsend, and 
Badger), ii, 767. 

purification of (Kailan and Obigi), 
ij 501. 

assimilation of, by oxygenated yeast 
^(Marian), i, 105. 

acetylenic derivatives of (Lespieau), 
1, 1875. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 
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Glycerol, detection of, colorimetrically 
(Kolthoff), ii, 161. 

Glycine, possible synthesis of, in the 
body (SwAifSOK), i, 465. 
relation between tete and concentra- 
tion of solutions of (Heii>tjschka 
and Komm), ij 1389. 
compounds of formaldehyde with 
(BEBGiiANS- and Ensslift), i, 1046. 

Glycine-i?-allylaxyanUide (Kahrer, 
Diechmann, and Habblek), i, 243. 

Glycine anhydride, oxidation of, by 
hydrogen peroxide (LOdtke), i, 
837. 

diacetyl and dibenzoyl derivatives 
(Abderhalden and Komm), i, 
175. 

Glycogen (Ling, Nanji, and Baton), 
i, 1011. 

molecnlar weight of (Fearon), i, 12. 
heat of combustion of (Meier and 
Meyerhof), ii, 92. 
effect of sugar administration on form- 
ation of (Gigon), i, 192. 
hexose from fermentation of (v. Euler 
and Nilsson), i, 1496. 
hydrolysis of, by salivary diastase 
(Paechtner), i, 738. 
content of, in liver (Fraijk and 
Forster), i, 1503. 

decomposition of, in muscle (Weber), 

i, 1004. 

determination of small quantities of 
(DB JoNGH and Planelles), i, 
325. 

Glyeol, OsjHfloOa, and its derivatiyes, 
from American cotton wax (Fargher 
and Probert), i, 879. 

Glycols, synthesis of, from atrolactinic 
acid (Roger), i, 659, 
wandering of acyl groups in (Bett- 
ziechb), i, 1147. 

reaction of, with acetone (Hermans), 

ii, 50. 

Glycolysis (Negelein), i, 856. 
measurement of (Warburg), i, 321. 
in (Morgulis and Barkus; 
John), i, 1344. 

effect of insulin on (Nitzbsou and 
Cabariu), i, 1352. 

Glycosuria, See Diabetes. 

Glycnronic acid in plants (Palladin 
and Levtsohenro), i, 1369. 

d-Glycuronie acid (Ehrlich and Re- 
hobbt), i, 1379. 

in v^tabie fibres (Schwalbe and 
Fsslhtmakn), i, 1238. 

d-€|Iy^iro9^Iacti^ stimcttH^ and rota- 
of 

, and ail- 

and,., .'Mieke- 


Glycyltriphenylmethylaminoaceticacid, 
ana its sodium salt and ethyl ester 
(Hblpbrich, Moog, and Junger), i, 
792. 

Glycyirhizin, reactions of (Bbrtolo), 
ii, 1212. 

Glyoxaluie (iminasole), excretion of, in 
mine (Hunter), i, 459. 

Glyoxalines, methylation of (Forsyth 
and Pyman), i, 699. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
determination of, colorimetrically 
(Hunter), ii, 332. 

Glyoxaline compounds, crystallography 
of (Greenwood), ii, 1037- 

Glyoxaline-4;5-dioarboxylic acid, dis- 
sociation constants of (Pauly), i, 
1327. 

salts of (Lehmstedt), i, 1103. 

f-Glyoxalinelactic acid, fate of, in the 
animal body (Konishi andTANi),i,731. 

Glyoxalinepropionic acid, fate of, in 
the animal body (Konishi and Tant), 
i, 731. 

Glyoxime dimethyl ether, dtamino-, and 
its tetra-acetyl derivative (Avogadro 
and Tavola), i, 1041. 

Glyoximes, hydroxy- (Ponzio), i, 8. 

Glyoxylic acid, isomeric hydrazones of 
(Busch and v. Beust), i, 400. 
colour reaction of, with Scliiyver’s re- 
action (Fosse and Hibulle), ii, 162. 
identification of, by its reaction wdth 
hydrazine and xanthhydrol (Fosse 
and Hieulle), i, 1130. 

Goats, protein substitutes in diet of 
(PAasch), i, 1498. 
bile of. See Bile, 
blood of. See Blood, 
thyroid of. See Thyroid. 

Goitre, relation between iodine content 
of environment and (v. Fellenberg), 
i, 329. 

Gold obtained from mercury, atomic 
weight of (Honigschmid and 
Zintl), ii, 924. 

formation ofi from mercury (Kaul), 
ii, 177 ; (Nagaoka), ii, 835, 1111 ; 
(Stammrbich), ii, 1208; 
arc spectrum of (Lowery), ii, 4. 
series spectrum of (McLennan and 
MoLay), ii, 913. 

spark spectrum of (L. and E. Bloch), 
ii, 829. 

ultra-violet absorption spectram of 
(Zumstein), ii, 453. , 

X^ray absorption coefficient of (War- 
BURTON and Bichtmter), ii, 1103- 
photo-electric sensitivity of (Suhr- 
^NK), ii, 831. ■ 

physical state and catalytic activity of 
(Smith), ii, 1072. 
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CtoH, catalysis of hydriodic acid on j 
the surface of (Hinshelwood and ' 
Prichaed), ii, 981. 
anodic oxidation of (Jirsa and Jeli- 
nek), ii, 54, 141. 

anodic solution of, in hydrochloric 
acid (Allman© and Pitri), ii, 302. 
behaviour of, with fused silicates 
(Jandbe), ii, 416. 

colloidal, preparation of (Zsigmondy 
and HiicKEL), ii, 775 ; (Haden), 
ii, 895. 

effect of proteins on (Zsigmondy 
and Joel), ii, 35; (KAebs), ii, 1155. 
films, emission of electrons from, 
exposed to Rontgen rays (Simons), 
ii, 81. 

sols (v. Weimaen), ii, 196 ; 
(Galecjei), ii, 516. 
mobility of particles in (Thiessen), 
ii, 1157. 

protective action of gelatin on 
(Tartar and Loeah), ii, 864. 
action of proteins on (Reindees), 
ii, 1059. 

action of salts on (Kermack and 
Voge), ii, 623. 

protective action of soaps on 
(Papaconstanxinoit), ii, 893, 
526. 

** explosive,” nature of (Raschig), ii, 
144. 

Gold alloys with cadmium. (Saldait), 
ii, 872. 

with copper (Sedsteom), ii, lt)4. 
gold-copper compound in (Sterner- 
Rainer), ii, 661. 

with palMium, structure of (Hol- 
gersson and SbdsteSm), ii, 20. 
with zinc (Saldad), ii, 205. 
Ronton-ray analysis of (Westgren 
and Phragm^n), ii, 746. 

Gold salts, toxic action of, on protoplasm 
(VoEGTLiN, Johnson, and Dyer), 
i, 1116. 

trypanocidal action of (Leyaditi, 
Girard, and Nicolad), i, 1117. 
Gold amidine and iminochloride (Ras- 
chig), ii, 144. 

selenides (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
584. 

Auric chloride, preparation of (Petit), 
ii, 1089. 

dissociation of (Petit), ii, 668. 
compound of carbon monoxide 
and (Manchot and Gall), ii, 
1182, 

compounds of, with mercaptans 
(RIy), ii, 184. 
telluride (Brxjel), ii, 895. 

Auxous halides, axhmoniates of (Biltz 
and Wein), ii, 1182, 

cxxvni, ii. 


Gold*.— 

Ghloroauric acid, compounds of acid 
amides with (Fricks and Rusch- 
haupt), ii, 894. 

Gold detection and determination: — 
detection of (Steigmann), ii, 719. 
detection of, spectrographically (JoLi- 
BOis and Bossdet), ii, 1208. 
determination of, electrometrically 
(ZiNTL and Rauch), ii, 1005. 
Ganepteryx rhamni , dye from the wing 
of (Wieland and SchOpf), i, 1464. 
Goose, catalytic hydrolysis of proteins 
from the feathers of (Sadikoy), i, 175. 
Goppelsroeder’s reaction (Sohantl), ii, 
440. 

Gossypic acid, gossypyl ester (F^rgher 
and Higginbotham), i, 880. 

Granite, weathering of, nnder peat 
(Blangk and Rieser), ii, 820, 

Grapes, American, effect of seasons on 
constituents of the juice of (Cald- 
well), i, 1368. 

Concord, non-volatile acids of (Nel- 
son), i, 762. 

Grape fruit, insulin-like substances in 
(Fisher and McKinley), i, 1016. 
Graphite, structure of (Bernal), ii, 17. 
crystal structure of wurtzite and 
(Bbckenkamp), ii, 271. 
heats of combustion of (Roth and 
Naesbr), ii, 1140. 

melting point and vaporisation of 
(Ryschkevitsch), ii, 276, S74 ; 
(Fajans), ii, 277. 

adsorption of gases by (Lowry and 
Morgan), ii, 1053. 

“activated,” sorption of oxygen by 
(Bangham and Stafford), ii, 665. 
“ Graphites ” (Ciusa), ii, 1083. 

Grass, Appa. See Ageratu^r^ conyzoides^ 
inchi. See Cy^nhc^ogm ccesim* 
Grlgnard reaction, mechanism of 
(Rhbinboldt and Roleff), i, 6. 
in presence of water (Sghmalfuss and 
Wetzel), i, 395. 

Grignard reagents, , constitution of 
(Meisenheimer), i, 527. 
luminescence spectra, of (Dufford, 
Nightingale, and Calvert), ii, 
89, 474. 

action of aldehydes on (Marshall), i, 
1428. 

action of, on amino-acids (Thomas 
and Bettzieche), i, 250, 251, 257 ; 
(Bettzieohe), i, 251, 1147. 
(detection of, oolorimetricaily (Gilman 
and Schulze), ii, 101.1. 

GrofWth, effect of ultra-violet light on, 
of rats (Hume and Smith), i, 211. 
effect of radium emanation on, of rats 
(Chick and Tazelaab), i, 211. 
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Growth, factors promoting (v. Eitlbb, 
WiDELL, and Ekikson ; v. Et3leb 
and Wieell), i, 869; (v, Euler 
and Beikson), i, 1220. 
influence of fluorides and iodides on 
(MAzfi), i, 870. 

on a vitamin-rich diet, action of ions 
on (Tsukamoto), i, 210. 

Guaiaeol, melting point of (PusHin), ii, 
277. 

Guaiaeol, 4-ainino-, acetyl derivative, 
acetate, and benzoyl derivative 
(Kehrmakn and Hoehn), i, 561. 

Guanidine (Pellizzari), i, 1047. 
and its methyl derivatives, distinction 
between (Maestor), i, 1047. 
double carbonates of rare earth metals 
and (Caknlui), i, 524. 

Guanidin3, uitro-, isomeric forms of 
(Davis, Asheowk, and Couch), i, 
644. 

Guanidines, alkylated (Lecher, Graf, 
and Gnaeikger), i, 1392. 
methylated, pharmacological action of 
(V. Graeveisitz), i, 734. 
determination of, in urine (Sharps), 
i, 722. 

Guanidine bases, detection of, colori- 
metrically (Tiegs), i, 97. 
determination of, coiorimetrically 
(Maiiston), i* 97- 

Guanidoacetic acid, cyano-, and its 
salts and derivatives (Fromm, Bar- 
REKSCHSEK, Fribeee, Pirk, and 
Kapbller), i, 595. 

Guanylic acid, salts of (IzuMi), i, 174. 
bmcine and strychnine salts (Peiser), 
i, 1477. 

^e-Gulose, preparation of, by oxidation 
of <f-sorbitol (Talen), i, 1382. 

Gums, enzymes of (Fowler and Ma- 
LAisT)KAR), i, 1437. 

Gum arabic, replacement of blood by 
solutions of (Ueki), i, 177. 

Gum benzoin sols, action of salts on 
(Kbrmack and Voge), ii, 623. 

€lypsum, lattice constants of calcite and 
(H PALMAR and Sikgbahh), ii, 92. 
solubility of (CoLSosr), ii, 37. 

S, 

zsoHsemagglutinin, physical chemistry 
of (WOhlisoh and ScHfltz), i, 717. 

Hsraaatin, natural pigments resembling 
(Scflu«M), i, 854. 

magnetite inti> 
% .845;-'-- 
M 'Mneubia. -and 


Haematoporphyrin, fluorescence of 
(Fabre), ii, 1116. 

metallic derivatives, absorption 
spectra of (Hill), i, 994. 
fluorescence of (Dh^;r^, Schneieer, 
and VAN EBR Bom), ii, 88. 
detection of, in urine (Polioare and 
Leulier), i, 1351. 

Hsemin, formation of porphyrin from 
(Kustbr and Huttenlocher), i, 
845. 

esterification of (Zaleski and Lin- 
ebnfele), i, 89. 

derivatives of (Kustbr and Heess), 
i, 992. 

Hsemin, hydroxy- (Hamsik), i, 1476. 

Hsemocliromogeii (Anson and Mirsky), 
i, 1476. 

carbon monoxide dissociation curve of 
(Anson and Mirsky), i, 456. 

Hsemccyanin (Steeman and Steeman), 
i, 1199. 

HBBmoglobin, osmotic pressure of (Wil- 
son), ii, 292 ; (Aeair), ii, 965. 
ionic nature of (Taylor), i, 93. 
surface tension of (Johlin), ii, 867. 
kinetics of reactions of (Haetriege 
and Koughton), ii, 657. 
parent substance of (Marohlewski), 
i, 604. 

oxidation-reduction of (Neill), i, 868, 
993. 

influence of tension of oxygen on 
oxidation of (Neill and Hast- 
ings), i, 709. 

oxygen-combining capacity of (Ma- 
SUEA), i, 604. 

oxygen dissociation curve of (Aeair), 
i. 851. 

and its derivatives, hydrolysis of 
starch by (Bieebrmann and Jer- 
nakofp), i, 11. 

formation of bilirubin from (Rich), 
i, 711 ; (Rich and Bumstead), i, 

. 1482. 

formation of poipyhyrin from (Sohumm), 
i, 88. 

action of digestive enzymes on the 
iron of (Lintzbl; Barkan), i, 
1482. 

ultra-violet absorption spectra of 
derivatives of (Frieeli), ii, 179. 
nitric oxide compound of ( Anson and 
; Mirsky), 1475, . 

non^protein component of (Anson and 
Mirsky), i, 1476, 1476. 
stora^ and excretion of, in the or- 
^hism (SHiMimA)j i, 1842. 
reactions of (Aeair), i, 849, 860, 

, '861. 

determination of (Newha?!, Wilt- 
shire, and SaHABRF), i, 711. 
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Hsemoglobin, determination of» colori- 
metrically (Xammbrer and Schatt- 
lin), i, 851. 

use of acetylene in determination of 
(Miller), i, 1112. 

Hamoglabinometer, new (BnKKEii), i, 
177. 

Hffimolencoiysin from the pancreas 
(Belfauti), i, 326. 

Haemolysis, etfect of blood semm and of 
sugars on (Kennedy), i, 717. 
specific (Klopstock), i, 1345. 
Hsemolysis, colloidal theory of (Herr- 
mann and Eohner), i, 1202. 
conductivity of red blood corpuscles 
during (Ponder and Taylor), i, 
1202. 

Hsemometer, Sahli’s, standard solution 
for (Kottmans), i, 851. 

Heemoporphyrin, conversion of into 
mesoporphyrin and aetioporphyrin 
(Fischer and MiiLLEE), i, 845. 
Hafnium, discovery and properties of 
(v. Hevbsy), ii, 708. 
atomic weight of (Honigschmid and 
Zintl), ii, 255, 347 ; (v. Hevesy), 
ii, 255. 

preparation of (van A reel and de 
Boer), ii, 1193. 

content of, in zirconium ores (Vi 
Hevesy and Jantzbn), ii, 430. 
Hafnium double fluorides, solubility of 
(V. Hevesy, Christiansen, and 
Beegldnd), ii, 505. 
oxide, densi^ of (v. Hevesy and 
Berglund), ii, 25. 
in tungsten filaments (van IiIBMPt), 
ii, 233. 

phosphate (v. Hevesy and Kimitra), 
31 , 1085. 

solubility of zirconium phosphate 
and (v. Hevesy and Kimhra), 
ii, 1147. 

Hafnium separation : — 
separation of, and its arc speetmm 
(Bardet and Tohssaint), ii, 826. 
separation of, from cerium, thorium, 
and titanium (Moser and Lessing), 
ii, 718. 

separation of zirconium and (Naam- 
LOOZE Yenootschap Philips’ 
Oloeelampenfabriken), ii, 62, 
63; (de Boer and van Arkel), 
ii, 243 ; {v. Hevesy and Madsen), 
ii, 425; (MAR<itJis, P. and U. 
Urbain), ii, 699. 

Hair, hydrolysis of (Merrill), i, 92; 
(Hoffman), i, 1480. 
substance giving the nitropmsside 
reaction in (Kaye), i, 180. 

Halides, action of water on (Sidgwick), 
ii, 102. 


Halides of elements of the fomlh group, 
melting points of (Hantzsoh and 
Carlsohn), ii, 1043. 
inorganic, reduction of (Buff and 
Thomas), ii, 1187. 
organic, structure of, and their re- 
actions with inorganic iodides 
(CoNANT and Hussey), i, 493 ; 
(CoNANT, Kirneb, and Hussey), 

1, 494. 

Hall coefficient, relation of, to thermo- 
electric power (Heaps), ih 1135. 

Hall effect in crystals (Lenz), ii, 920. 

Halochromic salts, electrochemistry of, 
in relation to free radicals (Conant, 
Small, and Taylor), ii, 874. 

Halogens, photochemistry of (Bee- 
TflOUD and Bbllenot), ii, 141. 
spectra of (Steubing), ii, 452. 
ultra-violet emission spectra of (Lud- 
LAM and West), ii, 350. 
action of light on air saturated with 
vapour of (Jones), ii, 984. 
electron affinity of (Ludlam), ii, 
1018 ; (v. Angerer and Muller), 
ii, 1025. 

lability of, in organic compounds 
(Maobeth and Traill), i, 628, 
782. 

reaction of saturated aliphatic ketones 
with (Bice and Fryling}, ii, 556. 
reaction of potassium cyanide with 
(Muller and Schuoh), ii, 825. 
determination of, in organic com- 
pounds (Busch), ii, 823. 

^-Halogens (Birckenbach and Keller- 
mann), ii, 568/ 

Halogen compounds, partial dehalogen- 

J tion of (Mbrejkovski), i, 878. 
:tion of siloxen with (Kautsky 
and Thiele), ii, 698. 

Halogen hydrides, stmetUTe and nature 
of (Hantzsch), ii, 369 ; (v. WiS' 
NIEWSKI), ii, 361. 

Halogen organic compounds, action of 
mkali disulphides and of sodium 
tetrasulphide on (Thomas and 
Biding), i, 113. 

reactions of sodium arsenite with 
(Gutmann), ii, 238. 

Halogenation (Datta and Chatter- 
jee), i, 891. 

Hamamelitannin, and its derivatives 
(Fbeudbnberg and Blummbl), i, 51. 
Hay fever, analysis of blood in 
(Bamieez, St. George, and Moses), 
i, 999. 

He^, frog's, action of calcium and 
sodium ions on (Holzlohner), 
i, 1600. 

action of potassium cyanide and 
copper on (Fujimaki), i, 333. 
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Heat, atomic, of solid alipliatic crystals 
(Salakt), ii, 1042. 

latent, determination of (Smith), ii, 
766. 

molecular, of gases, at low tempera- 
tures (Giacomiki), ii, 757. 
of diatomic gases at low tempera- 
tures (Schreiner), ii, 97. 
specific (Wiesner), ii, 275, 737. 
at low temperatures (Lange), ii, 
96. 

and viscosity (de Kolosovsei), ii, 
870. 

of electrolytes (Zwicky), ii, 1138, 
of gases (Brineworth), ii, 373. 
of liquids (Ghosh), ii, 275 ; 
(Schttlze), ii, 491 ; (Foa), ii, 
1188. 

of binary mixed liquids (Wieliams 
and Daniels), ii, 765. 
of organic liquids (Busse), ii, 
873. 

of metals (Behrens and Deucker), 
ii, 24. 

of solutions (he Kolosovski), ii, 
653, 791. 

of aqueous solutions (Biohards 
and Gucker), ii, 848. 

Heat of oombustioii (Jaeger and v. 
Steinwehr), ii, 128. 
standard values for (Yeekade), ii, 
871. 

of members of homologous series 
(Yerkabe, Hartman, and Coops), 
ii, 364. 

of organic compounds (Yeekade, 
Coops, and Hartman), ii, 490. 
in relation to valency of organic 
compounds (Kharasoh and Sheb), 
ii, 636. 

Heat of dilution and solution of salts 
(WiisT and Lange), ii, 791, 976. 

Heat of evaporation of electrons 
(Weigle), ii, 253. 

Heat of formation of alloys (Biltz and 
Holverscheit), ii, 268- 
of onium compounds (Tsohelincev), 
ii, 480. 

Heat of fnsion, latent (Stratton and 
Partington), ii, 25. 

Heat of hydration of alkali halides 
(Lange), ii, 847. 

of mixture of condensed systems 
(van Laar and Lorenz), ii, 870. 
Hi^t of oxidation of pure metals 
(Mocssb and PAitE), ii, 208. 

of reaction, incomplete (BkEENGER 

^4 (&>RN and Filanok), 

^ aud Tian), 

end Lahob), ii, 791. 


Heat of solution, determination of 
(Cohen, Moesveld, and Hel- 
dbrman), ii, 402. 

calorimeter for (Cohen, Moesveld, 
and Hblderman), ii, 161. 
solubility and lattice energy of salts 
(Butler), ii, 39. 
of alkali halides (Lange), ii, 847. 
partial, relation between, and the 
deviation from Baoult’s law 
(Butler), ii, 539. 

Heat of vaporisation (Byk), ii, 97. 
molecular (Peud*homme), ii, 188; 

(Narbutt), ii, 1140. 
relation between surface tension and 
(PLiCINTEANU), ii, 39. 
of liquids in relation to the velocity of 
sound (loNESCu), ii, 644. 

Hederagic acid, and its methyl esters 
(Jacobs), i, 948. 

Hederagenic acid, methyl ester, and its 
deriTatives (Jacobs), i, 948. 
Hederagenin, structure of (van der 
Haar), i, 946. 

and its derivatives (Jacobs), i, 
948. 

Hederagenolic acid, and its sodium salt 
(van der Haar), i, 946. 
Hederagenone (van der Haar), i, 946. 
Hederagenonic acid, and its salts and 
derivatives (van der Haar), i, 947. 
Helianthin. See Methyl orange. 
Sdimthus annmis, anthocyanins in 
(Sando), i, 1026. 

green pigment of (Oparin), i, 1517. 
Helianthrone. See wt^soBenzdiauthrone. 
Helicin, hydrolysis of (Josephson), i, 
1359. 

Helicorubin, and its relation to 
bcemoglobin (Anson and Mirsky), 
i, 1476, 

Helium in petroleum gases (Clay), ii, 
1195. 

in vacuum tubes (Riding and Baly), 
ii, 925. 

atom, and molecule models of (Allen), 
ii, 349. 

spectrum of (Opnstein and Burger), 
ii, 4 ; (Brtjnetti), ii, 249 : (Foster), 
ii, 1099. 

band spectrum of (Curtis and Long), 
ii, 722; (Merton and Fillet), ii, 

' 1024. 

structure of lines in spectrum of 
(Ham ; Gehrcke), ii, 1098. 

Stark effect in (Foster), ii, 831. 
Zeeman effect in (Curtis and Jevonr), 
ii, 1103. 

imiaets of electrons in (Glgoklbr ; 
Hymond), i^ 617. 

mobility of positive ions iR (Wahlik), 
ii, 170. 
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Helitini, atomic field of (Jones), ii, 
263. 

life of metastable atoms of (Kannen- 
STINE ; Dempster), ii, 171. 
rectilinear diameter of (Mathias, 
Orommblin, Onnes, and Swal- 
low), ii, 468. 

density of (Baxter and Stark- 
weather), ii, 1045. 
liquefaction of (Meissner), ii, 1135. 
liquid, dielectric constant of (Wolfke 
and Onnes), ii, 631. 
experiments with (Woltjer and 
Onnes), ii, 1038. 

isotherms of (Holrorn and Otto), ii, 

851. 

diffusion of, through crystalline septa 
(PitJTTi and Boggio-Lera), ii, 
500. 

through glass (van Yoorhis), ii, 
1143. 

viscosity of (Gunther), ii, 100. 
metastable (Eckart), ii, 1104. 
chemical activity of (Boomer), ii, 
925. 

compounds of (Boomer), ii, 144. 
combination of mercury and (Manley), 
ii, 57; (Lind and Babdwell), ii, 
1181. 

Hemicellulose, electrolysis of colloidal 
solutions of (Lenoble), i, 793. 
Hemicelluloses (Pringsheim and 
Genin), i, 214. 

Hemipyocyanine, and its derivatives 
(WREDEand Strack), i, 174. 
Hemp-seed, vitamin-.^ in (Sure), i, 
212 . 

Hens, digestion in (Mangold), i, 616. 
chemistry of the oviduct of ( Buckner, 
Martin, and Peter), i, 1347. 
laying, calcium metabolism in (Buck- 
ner, Martin, and Peter), i, 190. 
eggs. See Kggs. 

Heparin, purification of, and its presence 
in blood (Howell), i, 1346. 
«-Heptadecane, l-amino-2-hydroxy-, 
synthesis of (Lbvene and Haller), 
i, 890. 

Heptadecaozymethylene diacetate 
(Staudinger and Luthy), i, 361. 
Heptadecylcarbamide, j8*hydroxy* (Le- 
VENE and Haller), i, 890. 
Hcptaethyl-j8-ethylcellobioside (Hess 
and Salzmann), i, 1383. 
Heptamethyl-jS-benzyleellobioside 
(Hess and Salzmann), i, 1383. 
aa'-Heptamethyleneduminodiisobutyric 
; acid, and its derivatives (Schlesin- 
ger), X, 1250. 

aa'-Heptamethylenedfiminodiphenyldi- 
acetio acid, and its derivatives 
(Scelesinger), i, 1250. 


Heptanaphthene, action of aluminium 
chloride on (Zelinski and Smirnov), 
i, 1125. 

Heptane, S-amino-, oxalate (Mazoure- 
vitch), i, 1241. 

yS-dichloro- (Bourguel), i, 770. 
Heptanediols, and their di-p-nitrobenzo- 
ates (Pierce and Adams), i, 824. 
c2fc^oHeptanespfro4-methoxyc?/c?opro- 
pane-l:2-dicarboxylic acid, and its 
derivatives (Baker), i, 1277. 
Heptane-jSyS-triol (DELABTand Morel), 
i, 773. 

Heptan-3-one, 3* hydroxy- (Grignard 
and Dubien), i, 111. 
Heptaoxymethylene diacetate’ (Staud- 
INGER and LiJTHY), i, 361. 

Av-Heptene (Bourguel), i, 770. 

Ay-Hep fcen-/8-one, action of organo- 
niagnesium compounds on (Griqnard 
and Dubien), i. 111. 

Ay-Heptinene (Bourguel), i, 364, 
Heptodilactone (Bennett), i, 883. 
2-u-Heptyl(jycfotelluripentane-3 :6- 
dione, l:l-dfehloride (Morgan and 
Taylor), i, 634. 

2-«-Heptylr2/cZoteIluropentane-3:6-dione 
(Morgan and Taylor), i, 634. 
Hesperidine, occurrence of, in plants 
(Oesterle and Wander), i, 1438. 
Heterocyclic compounds (Sbka), i, 67, 
1298. 

tantomerism of (Heller, Buchwaldt, 
lucHs, Klbinicke, and Kloss), 
i, 1323. 

decomposition of (Petrenko-Krit- 
scHENKo and Butmi de Kazman), 
i, 1094. 

nuclear hydrogenation of, with col- 
loidal platinum (Skita), i, 140. 
Heterositostanoue, and its derivatives 
(WiNDAUS and Brunken), i, 394. 
Mtvca^ constituents of latex of (Spoon), 
i, 621 ; (Gorter), x, 622. 

Sevea hroMiensis^ hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in latex of (Bobiliov), i, 622. 
quebrachitoi in latex of (Contaedi), 
i, 277. 

tannin from (Arisz and Schweizer), 
1, 873. 

Hexachlororuthenic acid. See under 
Kutbenium. 

Hexadecahydrodecacyclene (Dziewoi^- 
SKi and SufJZKO), i, 242. 

Hexadecane, pyrogenic dissociation of 
(Gault and Hessel), i, 109. 
Hexadecanedicarboxyiic acid, ethyl 
hydrogen ester (Pairweather), i, 
1237. 

Hexadeoene. See Oetene. 
Hexahydrobenzoic acid, phenyl ester 
(Blicke), i, 662. 
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Hexahydrocadalene, syntTiesis of (Ru- 
ziCKA and Capato), i, 943. 

Hexaliydrodecacycleiie (Dzibwo:^ski 
and Sttszko), i, 242. 

HexaliydromandeUc acid, and its deny- 
atives, methyl esters of (Fbeudent- 
BEBG and Maekeet), i, 1275. 
alkyl esters, rotatory dispersion of 
(WooB and CoitiiEy), ii, 264. 

Hexa^drometliylnLorpIiimetMnes, and 
their derivatives (Spbyee and Kou- 
len), i, 61. 

a- and ^-Hexahydrotrianhydrostrophan- 
tMdins {Jacobs and Colbins), i, 667. 

Hexaicosihydrodecaoycleiie (Dziewo^- 
SKi and SnszEo), i, 242. 

Hexametaphosphates. See under Phos- 
phorus. 

Hexamethylbenzene, formation of 
(Brinbr, Piitss, andPAiLLAED), i,248. 

Hexamethyldiethyltristannane (Keaus 
and Geeer), i, 1394. 

Hexamethyldipyridyl-blne iodide (Em» 
MEET, Jungce, and Haffner), i, 72. 

2:2^ :3:3': 5i6'-HexamethyM :4'-dipyrryl- 
methane (Fischer and Nenitzescu), 
i, 836. 

Hexamethylfinetetramine {hemmethyl- 
emamine; urcftropuM) as a plant 
nutrient (E, and G. Nicolas), 
i, 623. 


as source of plant nitrogen (Bialo- 
sttknia), i, 1866. 

fate of, in the body (be Eds), i, 461. 
hydroferrioyanide (Gumming), i, 122, 
additive compounds of stannic iodide 
and (SoAGLiAEiNi), i, 890. 

Hexamethylguanidinium salts (Lechee, 
Geaf, and Gnabinobe), i, 1393. 

Hexamrthylrottlexixi, and its derivatives 
(Dutt), i, 1296. 

Hexame&yltristannane, disodium de- 
rivative (Kraus and Grebe), i, 1394. 
Hexamminecobaltictriaquodisulphito- 
sulphatocobaltiate. See under Cobalt. 

?i-Hexane, solubility of mixtures of 
liquid sulphur dioxide and (Sever 
and Gill), ii, 504. 

ct^&Hexane, structure of, and benzene 
(Ramanathan), i, 1256. 
physical constants of (Nagornov and 
Rotinjano), ii, 646. 

cj^Hexane s«ri^ pHysieo-chemical 
of derivatives of (Heez and 

acid, l:2-rfibromo-, 

' -add* 








cycZoHexane-liS-dicarboxylic acids, iso- 
meric, and their optically active 
components (Boeseeen and Peer), 
i, 1150. 

j8-cycMexaneglutarylfluorescein (Dutt 
and Thoepe), i, 141. 
^-cycZoHezaneglutarylrhodamine (Dutt 
and Thorpe), i, 142. 
os-cycZoHexanesucoinylfluorescein (Dutt 
and Thoepe), i, 141. 
flis-cyc/oHexanesuccinylrhodanmie (Dutt 
and Thoepe), i, 142. ^ 
cycZoHexanesulphonio acid, salts and 
derivatives of (Kolebb and Lap- 
■ WOP.TH), i, 353. 

cycZoHexanol, surface tension and vapour 
pressure of, and its mixtures (Weis- 
SENBERGER and Sohuster), ii, 648. 
cycZoHexanol, l-amino-2-cyano- (v. 

Auv^RS, Bahr, and Frese), i, 312. 
l-c 2 /cZoHexanol- 2 >malonic acid, ethyl 
ester lactone (Kotz and Hoffmann), 
i, 911. 

cycZoHexanone 2-phenylsemioarbazone 
(Goodwin and Bailey), i, 318. 
derivatives of (Garland and Reid), 
i, 1280. 

cycZoEexanones, cyano-, and their deriv- 
atives (v. Attwers, Bahr, and 
Frese), i, 310. 

2:6-dfbromo-, action of alkalis on 
(OUSMANO), i, 818. 

cycZoHexanoxide, sodium (Cauquil), 
i, 667. 

tf-Hexau-aScf-tetrol, See Tetrahydro- 
^-glucal. 

Hexaphenyldigennane (Morgan and 
Drew), i, 1197. 

cycZoHexene, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Zelinski), i, 237. 

nitrates of (Haines and Adkins), 
i, 801. 

A^-fiyc7oHexcne, 2-amino-l -cyano-, and^ 
its hydrochloride (v. Adwers, Bahr, 
and Frese), i, 312, 

cycZoHexenes, catalytic decomposition of 
(Zelinski), i, 122. 

A^-cycZoHexeneacetic acid, 2-bromo-, 
ethyl ester (Baker), i, 916, 
A^-cyc7oH6Xd2ie-l-acetio-2-malonic acid, 
and its ethyl ester (Baker), i, 916. 
A^-c^cZoH6xene-l:2-diao6tic acid 

. (Bakbe), i, 917. 

A^-cycfoHexene-4:5-dione, 1:2:8:3;6;6- 
A^«*chloro-, and its hydrates (Eller 
and IiQEENz), i, 637. ^ 

cyefeHea&wiqis, preparation and 
..atiye^ of (Sendeebns), i,.637^; 
^•Hexbic acid, 3-hy droxybehzald^ydb " 
2-merourio ester (Welloome Fohnd*^ 

. ATioN, Ltd., Henry, and Shaep)^ i 
1164, 
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Hexoic acid, c-bromo- (Marvel, Mac- 
CoRQuoLALE, Kendall, and 

Lazier), i, 234. 

€-cyano- (v, Attwees, Base, and 
Feese), i, 312. 

Hezonic acids, a-amino-, configoration 
of (Levene), i, 528. 

Hexopliosphatases in organs and body 
fluids (Demuth), i, 1497. 

Hexoses, amino-, synthesis of, &om 
galactose (Freubei^bbrg and 

Dosee), i, 865. 

a-amino-, configuration of (Levene), 
i, 623. 

Hexosephosphates, formation of (Neu- 
BERG and Kobel), i, 476. 
Hexosephosphoric acid, esters, in 
development of bone (Martland and 
Kobison), i, 201. 

w-Hexoylglycine, ethyl eater (Kaeeee, 
Mitamiohi, Storm, and Widmee), 
i, 594. 

cycZoHexylchloromethylether (Faehen, 
Fife, Clark, and Garland), i, 
1230. 

C2/cZoHexylamine, catalytic decompo- 
sition of (Komatsu and Tanaka), 

i, 905. 

»-Hexylbenze2ie,2;4-c?ihydroxy- (Sharp 
& Dohme and Dohme), i, 541. 
jp-cycToHexylbenzoyl-o-benzoic acid 
(Quayle and Reid), i, 1289. 
<^oZdHexylbenzyl ether (Sohoeigin), L 
1404. 

cyc^oHexylbntmenes (Bourguel), i, 1, 
770, 

cycZoHexylbntinoic acid (Bourguel), i, 
770. 

75-Hexylene oxide, heat of combustion 
of (2 ubov :and Swientoslawski), 

ii, 864. 

cycZaHexylheptinoic acid (Bourguel), 
i, 770. 

cyctoHexylhexinenes (Bourguel), i, 1, 
770. 

c^cZoHexylhexinoic acid (Bourguel), 
i, 770. 

ci/c7oHexylhydroxylamine (Yavon and 
Berton), i, 807. 

cycZoEexylSdeneazine, action of hydro- 
chloric acid on (Perkin and Plant), 
i, 842. 

cycZoHexylidenenltroauthranilic acids 
(Perkin and Sedgwick), i, 64. 
cycZcHexylidenec^c^opentylideheazine 
(Perkin and Plant), i, 848. 
cj^ZcHexylpentinenes (Bourguel), i, 1, 
770. 

^^cTcHexylpentineio acid (Bourguel), 
1,770. 

7-cyc7oHexylpropyl alcohol, and its de- 
rivatives (Waser), i, 584. 


2-?i-Hexylc2/cMeUuripentane-3:6-dione 
l;l-<fzchloride (Morgan and Taylor), 
i, 634. 

2 • ?i-Hexylcsftf 7otelliiropentane-3; 6-dione 
(Morgan and Taylor), i, 634. 

Hippnrie acid, effect of met on synthesis 
of (Griffith), i, 1002. 
effect of carbohydrate metabolism on 
synthesis of ( W idmaek and J ensbn- 
Carlen), i, 381. 

hydroxylamine salt (Oesper and 
Ballard), i, 1233. 

Hippuric diethylamide (Granachee), 
i, 594. 

Hippnryl ehloride,action of diazomethane 
on (Karrer and Widmee), i, 593, 

Histamine, effect of injection of, on 
blood (Hashimoto), i, 1005. 
influence of, on nitrogenous metabolism 
(IWATSURU), i, 1502. 
detection of, microchemically (van 
Itallib and Stebnhauer), ii, 608. 

Histidine in the animal organism 
(Stewart), i, 730. 
degradation of, to ^-aspartic acid 
(Langenbeok), i, 306. 
relation of, to creatine and purine 
metabolism {Rose and Cook), i, 
1003. 

TTA lttiiTifiii , atomic weight of (Briggs 
and Hopkins), ii, 468. 

Homatropine .Y-oxide, and its deriv- 
atives (Polonotski and Polonovski), 
i, 829. 

Homoaspartimide (Stosius and Phil- 
ippi), i, 892. 

Homobenzofsothiopyran, and its deriv- 
atives (y. Braun, Bayer, and 
Kaiser), i, 1446. 

Homologous compotinds, rotation dis- 
persion, density, and absorption 
spectra of (Kebthlow), ii, 1029. 

n- and ^so-Homopilopic acids, methyl- 
amides of (Langenbeck), i, 151. 

iyr-Homopipeponyl-4:5-dimethQxyhomo- 
phthala^c acid, and its methyl ester 
(Haworth, Perkin, and Pink), i, 
1169. 

2-Homopiperonyl-e:7-dimethoxyhomo- 
phthnlimide, and its dimethyl deriv- 
ative (Haworth, Perkin, and Pink), 
i, 1169. 

2-Homopiperonyl'6;T-dimethoxy-l-wo- 
quinolone, 3-chloro- (Haworth, 
Perkin, and Pink), i, 1169. 

2-Homopiperonyl-4:4-^methylhomo- 
pbtliSimide (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Pink), i, 1168. 

iV-HomopipesonylhomoplLthalainio acid, 
and its amide and methyl ester 
(Haworth, Perkin, and Pink), i, 
1169, 
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2-HomopiperoiLylliomophtlialimide (Ha- 
worth, Perkin, and Pink), i, 1168. 
S-Homopiperoiiyl- 2 -metliylcliromone, 
7-3iydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Baker and Eobinson), i, 926. 
2-HoinopiperonyM-isoquiiioloii6, 

3-cMoro- (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Pink), i, 1168. 

Homopiperonylresacetoplienone ( Baker 
and Kobinson), i, 925. 
as-HoinotetrsliydroMeq[iiiiioline metho- 
bromide (v. Braun and Kaiser), 
i, 1414. 

Homoveratroyllioiaopiperoiiylaiaine, 

6- bTomo^ (Haworth and Perkin), 
i, 970. 

3*Homoveratryl-2-inetliylcbromone, 

7 - liydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 926. 

Homoveratrylresacetoplienone (Baker 
and Robinson), i, 926. 

Hops, bitter principles of (Wollmer), 
i, 690. 

preservative principles of (Walker), 
i, 1479. 

resin acids of (Wieland, Schneider, 
and Martz), i, 276 5 (Wieland, 
Martz, and Hoek), i, 1422. 
determination of bumulone in 
(Klein), ii, 248. 

Hormones, action of (Gottsohalk ; 

Zondek and IJoko), i, 151S. 

Horn, solubility of, in alkali sulphides 
(PULBYKA), i, 1341. 

Horae, vitamins in flesh of (Schehnert 
and Hermersdorfbr), i, 617. 

Humic acids (Eller, Helmrich, 
Klemm, Haubold, and Sohop- 
PAOH), i, 521. 

constitution of (Bxtrian ; Bller), i, 
372; (HIarcusson), i, 793. 
formation of, from cellulose, lignin, 
and wood (Wehmer), i, 521. 
Humins, properties and reactions of 
(JSller, Helmrich, Klemm, Hah- 
BOLD, and SchCppach), i, 521. 
Htunulic acid, constitution of (Wieland, 
Martz, and Hoek), i, 1422. 
tsoHumuiic acid, and its derivatives 
(Wieland, Schneider, and Martz), 
i, 276. 

Humulcn, structure of (Wieland, 
Schneider, and Martz), i, 276; 
(Wieland, Martz, and Hoek), i, 
1422. 

Humaloquiiioae, semicarbazone of (WiE- 
ScoiNEiDER, and Martz), i, 

i, 1528. ■ . 

" 'and' ..S teiner), H, 


Hydantoic acid, cyano- (Fromm, Bar- 
rens ohebn, Frieder, Piek, and 
Kapeller), i, 596. 

Hydantoins (Coghill and Johnson), 
i, 582 ; (Coghill, Johnson, and 
Renfrew ; Davidson), i, 583 ; 
(Davidson and Johnson), i, 584 ; 
(Davidson), i, 975. 
substituted, preparation of (Thomp- 
son, Bedell, and Buffett), i, 699. 

Hydantoin-S-acetic acid, and 2-thio- 
( Johnson and Renfrew), i, 583. 

Hydantoin-[A5:2'j-t//-iudoxyl (Hill and 
Henze), i, 306. 

Hydaiitoiii-[A5:3']-oxindole (Hill and 
Henze), i, 805. 

Myd/nma americana. See Prosopanclie 
Bicrmeisteri. 

Hydrangea panimilata, composition of 
(Komatsu and Ueda), i, 762. 

Hydrargyrum salicylicum, constitution 
of (Boedecker and Wunstorf), i, 
1107. 

Hydrastine, excretion of, in urine (Batle 
and Fabre), i, 609. 

Hydratoisocyanilic acid (Wieland), i, 
1049. 

r-Hydratropic acid, j8-chloro-, resolution 
of (McKenzie and Stratheen), i, 401# 

Hydrazidoanthraqumones, acyl deriv- 
atives of (Batteoay and Amuat), i,. 
169. 

Hydrazine, oxidation of, and its sul* 
phonic acids (Raschig), ii, 224. 
action of, on cyanotetrazole (Olivbri- 
Mandala), i, 78. 

action of, on -dimethylpyrone (Ku- 
nbb), i, 1105. 

sulphate, use of, in iodometry 
(Cattblain), ii, 3197. 
and its salts, electrometric determin- 
ation of (Gilbert), ii, 239. 

HydrazineS) action of ketens on (van 
Alphen), i, 80. 

action of, on semicarbazones (Suther- 
land and Wilson), i, 42. 
aromatic halogenated (Yotocek and 
JiRfl), i, 317- 

a-Hydrazino-jS-aminoethane, and its 
salts (Sommer, Schulz, and Nassau), 
ii, 990. 

2-Hydraziiioanthraquiiione, 3-hydroxy- 
(Tanaka), i, 1106. 

4 -Hydrazinoben 2 oic acid, 3:5-dfnitro-, 
ethyl ester (Lindbmann and Wes- 
sel), i, 1099. 

2-Hydia^c-9:10-diliydroanthracene . 
hydrochloride(ScHROBTERiGLUsoHKE 
VAN Hulls, and GOtzkv), h 1^- 

2-Hyarazino-5ketd-2:3:4;5-tetrahydro- 
lta:4-thiodlazine (Guha and De), i, 
600. 
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Hydrazobenzene hydroferricyanide 
(CuMMmG), i, 122. 

<>-Hydrazob€ii 2 yl-o-toliiidiiie {Elbs and 
G-aumbr), i, 168. 

Hydrazones, isomeric (Busch, Fbiedbn- 
BERGBR, and Tisohbbih), i, 40. 
coloured sulphuric acid solutions of 
(Chati’awat, Iebland, and 
Walker), i, 1194. 

0- Hydrazotoluene hydroferricyanide 
(Cummihg), i, 122. 

Hydrides, non-metallic, structure of 
(Grimm), ii, 1123. 

Yolatile ( Paneth and Rabihovitsch), 
ii, 760. 

**Hytendine,’^ identity of hydroxy- 
dihydroisoindigotin and (Sahder), 
3, 977. 

1- Hydrindone, influence of substituents 
on formation of derivatives of, from 
i3-phenylpropionic acids (Speight, 
Stevenson, and Thorpe), i, 32. 

l-Hydrindones, 2-oximino-, action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on (Ha- 
■woRTH and Pink), i, 929. 

Hydrobenzoins, stereoisomeric, adsorp- 
tion of, by charcoal (Hermans), 
ii, 31* 

dibenzoates of (Mebrwbin and 
Schmidt), i, 1240. 

Hydrobromic acid. See nnder Bromine. 

Hydrocarbon, CioHi«, from i«^.-amino- 
zsobomylane and nitrons acid 
(Nambtkin, Abakumowski, and 
Selitanov), i, 48. 

^ 10 ^ 16 , from lupanine (Thoms and 
Bbrgeehofe), i, 575. 

from hydrogenation of 
from frri.-aininoisobomylane (Na- 
metkin, Abakumowski, and Seli- 
VANov), i, 48. 

CjjHjj, from 6-methylphenylene-l:3- 
diacetonitrile (v. Braun and 
Engel), i, 382. 

CisHjg, from reduction of hnmulic 
acid (WiELAND, Schneider, and 
Martz), i, 276. 

abieticacid (Vestbrberg 
and Borgb), i, 252. 

OjoHgj, from the action of metallic 
chlorides on pinene hydrochloride 
(Komatsu and Fujic), i, 564. 

Hydrocarbons, preparation of (Gilman 
and Beabee), ^ 802. 

X-ray investi^tion of (Muller and 
Saville), ii, 367. 

action of bromine on (Mereshkov- 
SKi), i, 1033. 

action of nitrogen peroxide on 
(Sohaarsohmidt,) ii, 227. 
action of radium emanation on (Mund 
and Koch), i, 625. 


Hydrocarbons, halogen derivatives, 
ultra-red absorption spectra of 
(Boning), ii, 838. 

acetylenic, preparation of(BouRGUEL), 
i, 1, 770. 

disubstituted, reaction of Grignard 
reagents with (Gilman and 
Shumaker), i, 493. 

aromatic, Tesla-luminescence spectra 
of (McVicker, Marsh, and 
Stewart), ii, 12. 

photochemical oxidation of (SuD- 
BOROUGH, Watson, and Nara- 
yanan), i, 1136* 

condensation of, with nitrosyl 
chlorine (Sohaarsohmidt and 
Raegk), i, 380. 

polynuclear, spectrochemistry and 
structure of (v* Auwers and 
Kbaul), i, 900. 

benzenoid, optical constants of 
(Eisbnlohr and Schulz), i, 17. 

cyclic nnsaturated, catalytic trans- 
formation of (Zelinski), i, 122, 
146,821. 

ethylenic, action of iodine in chloro- 
form on (Boeseken and Blum- 
beegbr), i, 225. 

combination of hydrogen sulphites 
with (Kolker and Lapwoeth), 
i, 353, 

higher, synthesis of, from lower 
hydrocarbons (Lind and Bard- 
well), i, 493. 

olefine, action of nitrogen tetroxide 
on (Sohaarsohmidt and Hor- 
MBIER)i i, 877. 

paraffin, boiling point chart for 
(Bahlke and Wilson), ii, 
73. 

cracking of (Williams-Gardner), 
i, 1229. 

polynuclear,Tesla-luminescence spectra 
of (McYicker, Marsh, and Stew- 
art), ii, 630. 

quaternary, preparation of (Trothan), 

i, 382. 

unsaturated, photochemical combin- 
ation of bromine with (Plotnikov), 

ii, 985. 

Hydrocarbons, chloro-, toxic action of 

(Dougal), i, 384. 

Hydrocellulose (Hess), i, 519. 

nitrates (Xtsuki), i, 120. 

Hydrochloric acid. See under Chlorine. 

Hydrocinnamio acid, electrolytic prepar- 
ation of (Norris and Cummings), 
i, 668. 

hydroxylamine salt (Oesper and 
Ballard), i, 1233. 

Hydrocupreid^e hydrochloride (Giemsa 

and Bonath), i, 291. 
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Hydrooupreidinesulplioxuc acid, and its 
sulphate (Gibmsa and Bonath), i, 
291, 

Hydrocnpreine, salts of (Giemsa and 
Bonath), i, 291. 

HydrocttpreinesTxlphonic acid, and its 
salts (Giemsa and Bonath), i, 291. 
Hydrocyanic acid. See under Cyanogen. 
Hydrofexricyanic acid, preparation of, 
and its alkaloidal salts {Gumming 
and Brown), i, 572. 
salts of, with organic bases (Gumming), 
], 122 . 

Hydroferricyanocarhoxylic acid, salts 
of (Pascal), i, 984. 

Hydroferrocyanic acid, alkaloidal salts 
of (Gumming and Brown), i, 572. 
copper salt, permeability of mem- 
branes of; to acids (Oollanuer), 
ii, 201. 

coagulation of sols of (Sen), ii, 
664; (Sen and Mehrotea), ii, 
665. 

double salts of, with hydrazine and 
metals (Ely and Gupta), i, 377. 
potassium salt, preparation of (Domi* 
NIK), i, 526. 

sensitiveness of, to light (Baue), ii, 
884. 


use of, in analysis (Lufe), ii, 826. 
salts of, with organic bases (Gumming), 

i, 122. 

Hydroferrocyanocarboxylic acid, salts 
of (Pascal), i, 984. 

Hydrofluoric acid. See under Fluorine. 
Hydrogen, atomic weight of (Molbs), 

ii, 346. 

atoms, structure of (Eeichenbaoher), 
ii, 734. 

electron orbits in (Ebiohenbaohee), 
ii, 624. 

molecules, ionised, structure of 
(Grey), ii, 1105. 

pure, preparation of (Bayerle and 
Tamele), ii, 233. 


refractive index and electron velocity 
of (jSoHULER and "Wolf), ii, 1118. 
spectrum of (Dibke), ii, 460 ; 
(Gebrcke and Lau), ii, 609; 
(Schuler and Wolf), ii, 829; 
(van Cittert), ii, 909. 

Baimer lines in (Hanot), ii, 170; 
(Janioki), ii, 449; (Hansen), 
ii, 1097 : (Ham ; Gehrcke), ii, 
1093 ; (JoLOWlGz), ii, 1097. 
Mcher Hpes in spectrum of (Curtis), 

: ii, 351 ; (Bury), ii, 1113. 

. ^and 


Hydrogen, continuous spectrum of 
(Gabst), ii, 333 ; (Lau), ii, 721. 
infra-red emission spectrum of 
(Pfund), ii, 11. 

secondary spectrum of (Eichaedson 
and Tanaka), ii, 11, 469 ; (Duf- 
fendack), ii, 333 ; (Nicholson), 
ii, 468, 721 ; (McLennan and 
Shrum), ii, 468 ; (Dieke), ii, 625 ; 
(Richardson), ii, 909, 1013 ; 

(Tanaka ; Sandeman), ii, 909. 
dry, effect of ultra-violet light on 
(Baker and Garlton), ii, 1180, 
particles, photographic action of 
(Blau), ii, 1111. 

passage of canal rays through (Demp- 
ster), ii, 1020. 

Doppler effect in canal rays of 
(Rrefft), ii, 78. 

Paschen-Back effect in (Falken- 
hagen), ii, 79. 

stopping power of, for a-partioles 
(Fowler), ii, 834. 

magnetic susceptibility of (Glaser), 
ii, 82, 642. 

active (Bonhobffbr), ii, 52 ; (Pan- 
ETH),i4 57 ; (Gopaux, Perperot, 
and Hooart), ii, 687 ; (Collins), 
ii, 842 ; (Bach), ii, 885. , 
formation of, in the creepage corona 
discharge (Anderegg and 
Herr), ii, 1180. 
by excited mercury atoms, and 
its reactions (Mitchell), ii, 
1077; (Taylor, and Mar- 
shall), ii, 1078. 

luminescence with (Bonhoeffer), 
ii, 839. 

electronegative (van Arkel and de 
Boer), ii, 734. 

electrical properties of (MoCallum 
and Fookbn), ii, 641. 
ionisation of (Smyth), u,459 ; (Lunt), 
ii, 616. 

by electron impact (Hogness and 
Lunn), ii, 839. 

potentials for discharge of electrons in 
(Eichaedson and, Tanaka), ii, 13, 
overvoltage of (Haekiito and Adams), 
ii, 301. 

influence of colloids on cathodic over- 
volt^e of (Marie and Lejeune), 
ii, 115. 

chemical constants of (Schreiner), 
1^978. 

spe^o heat of (Partington and 
Howe), ii, 1041. 

spe^o heats of air and (Brink- 
l^ORTS), ii» 

spwifie heat of molecules of (Predvo- 
DitJSLEv), iij 1041 5 (van Yleck), 
ii, 1138. 
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Hydrogen, isothenns of (Holboen and 
Otto), ii, 851. 

heat of adsorption of, on nickel 
(Foresti), ii, 692. 

heat of oxidation of, by manganese 
dioxide (Fkazee and Geeider), 
ii, 1064- 

mass of particles of (Stettee), ii, 

^ 1021. 

liquid and solid, dielectric constants 
of (WoLEKE and Onjtes), ii, 630 ; 
(Bkeit and Onnes), ii, 631. 
liquefier for, and cryostat (Latimer, 
Biteeington, and Hoenshel), ii, 
818. 

viscosity of (Gtinthbe), ii, 100. 
diffusion of, into air (Baetjs), ii, 27. 
solubility of, in liquid ammonia (Lar- 
son and Black), ii, 852. 
adsorption of, by cerium and its alloys 
(Sieverts and Roell), ii, 864. 
by electrolytic chromium (Huttig 
and Brodkoeb), ii, 702. 
by palladium (Lambert and Gates), 
ii, 785. 

by palladium-silver alloys (EIrugbr 
and Saoklovsky), ii, 1126. 
adsorbed in silica gels, rednction by 
(Latshaw and IUvbrson), ii, 412. 
equilibrium of carbon dioxide and, 
with carbon monoxide and water 
vapour (Partington and Shil- 
ling), ii, 395. 

explosion of mixtures of air and 
(Bone, Newitt, and Townenb), 
ii, 800. 

influence of trichloroethylene on in- 
flammability of naixtnres of air and 
(Joeissen and Ongkibhong), ii, 
875. 

photochemical combination of bromine 
and (Bobenstein and Lutke- 
meyeb), ii, 218. 

interaction of carbon dioxide* and, in 
the electric discharge (Litnt), ii, 579. 
action of carbon dioxide with, on plat- 
inum (Peichasb and Hinshel- 
woob), ii, 664. 

action of carbon dioxide with, on the 
surface of tungsten (Hinshelwoob 
and Peicharb), ii, 983. 
photochemical reaction of carbonyl 
chloride with (Brebig and T. Golb- 
bergeb), ii, 142. 

photochemical reaction between chlor- 
ine and (Marshall), ii, 883 ; 
(Kobneelb and Mbllek), ii, 
984 ; (Noreish), ii, 1080, 1179. 
in presence of oxygen (Noeeish 
and Ribeal), ii, 572. 
effect of water vapour (Coehn and 
Jung), ii, 142. 


Hydrogen, catalytic combination of 
ethylene and, in presence of copper 
(Pease and Stewart), ii, 691. 

reaction of nitrogen with, in presence 
of mercury vapour (Notes), ii, 
673. 

catalysis of the formation of water 
from oxygen and (Hofmann and 
DopE), ii, 139. 

combination of oxygen and, in pres- 
ence of silver and gold (Chapman, 
Ramsbottom, and Trotman), ii, 
310. 

effect of water and of carbon dioxide 
on the catalytic oxidation of (Lamb 
and Vail), ii, 567. 

oxidation of, by potassium perman- 
ganate (Wilke and Kuhn), ii, 61. 

reduction of metallic halides by 
(be Carli), ii, 51. 

Hydrogen chloride. See Hydrochloric 
acid under Chlorine- 

cyanide. See Hydrocyanic acid under 
^anogen. 

halides. See Halogen hydrides. 

iodide. See Hydriodic acid under 
Iodine. 

jjeroxide, formation of, by bacteria 
(McLeod and GorbonI, i, 1362. 
vapour pressure of (Maass and 
Hibbert), ii, 188. 
partition of, between water and ethyl 
ether (be Kolosovski), ii, 506. 
in the oxy-hydrogen flame (fassKN- 
fblb), ii, 148. 

decomposition of (Davet), ii, 1181. 
by catalase (Northrop), i, 469. 
by cobaltic hydroxide (Tbthobn 
and Jessop), ii, 807. 
in presence of nickel hydroxide 
(veil), ii, 412. 

catalytic decomposition of (Quar- 
TAEOLi; SpitaIiSKY and 
Petin), ii, 53. 

by animal charcoal (Firth and 
Watson), ii, 310. 
by “ Norit ” charcoals (Firth and 
Watson), ii, 880. 
in chlorine-chloride solutions 
(Livingston and Bray), ii, 
981. 

promotion of copper salts in the 
decomposition of, by ferric salts 
(Robertson), ii, 690. 
mode of reaction of (Wielanb, 
Hatjssmann, and Lovenskiolb), 
ii,1173. 

oxidising action of (Hatcher and 
Holbek ; Ernst and Forsteb), 
ii, 684. 

destruction of organic matter by 
(Magnin), ii, 694, 
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Hydrogen 2>eroxide, action of, on bacteria 
(Burnet), i, 1117 ; (Petro- 
VANu), i, 1362. 

titration of, with potassium per- 
manganate in presence of ammon- 
ium sulphate (Tan an as v), ii, 
4i0. 

determination of (Bupp and 
Siebler), ii, 432. 

phosphide. See Phosphorus An- 
hydride. 

sulphide in minerals (Nenadkevi- 
tsch; Yernadski), ii, 997- 
formation of, by bacteria (Mulsow 
and Paine), i, 1510. 
electrolytic preparation of (Fischer), 
ii, 807. 

generation of (BLenwood, Caret, 
Goldberg, and Field), ii, 705. 
pure liquid, preparation of, and re- 
actions therein (Quam), ii, 582. 
liquid, as a source of supply of the 
gas (Moore), ii, 1195. 
conductivities in (Quam and 
Wilkinson), ii, 542. 
condensation of acetylene and, in 
preseuce of catalysts (Tomkin- 
80n), i, 58. 

action of iodine on (Parsons), ii, 
880. 

action of, on mercuric salts 
(P^labon), ii, 986. 
toxicity of (Haggard), i, 1357. 
persulphide (v. Dienes), ii, 228. 
Hydrogen determination : — 
determination of, in organic com- 
pounds (Heslinga), ii, 65; 
(Lindner), ii, 901. 

Hydrogen electrodes. See Electrodes. 
Hydrogen ions, adsorption of, by char- 
coal (Eroetz), ii, 191. 
mobility of (Davies), ii, 871. 

in air (Erikson), ii, 1107. 
velocity of, in gels (Isgarischev and 
Pomeeanzeva), ii, 300. 
concentration of, in culture fluids 
(Christensen and Fulmer), i, 
1216. * 
in soils (Arrhenius), i, 1525 ; 
(Pierre; Kiklas and Hock), 
i, 1526. 

in blood (Bigwood), i, 1342. 
of normal and cancer subjects 
(CoRRAN and Lewis), i, 188. 
in tissues and cells (SoHMiDXM ANN), 
i, 09. ' 

determination of . concentration of 
^ v x i, 1483 ; (pRii- 

--g; (EiohARD), ii, 596. : - 


Hydrogen ions, determination of concen- 
tration of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Schaefer and 
Schmidt), i, 611 ; (Kolthoff), 
ii, 671 ; (O’Sullivan), ii, 822. 
from potentials of hydrogen and 
quiimydrone electrodes (Kolt- 
HOFP), ii, 794. 

spectrophotometrically (VLtjs), ii, 
596 ; (Holmes and Snyder), ii, 
999. 

in blood (Hollo and Weiss), i, 
709. 

in soils (Atkins ; Barnette, 
Hissink, and van der Spek), 
i, 220; (Tr^nel), i, 874; 
(Orowther), i, 876; (Niklas 
and Hock), ii, 325. 
in distilled water (Dawson), ii, 
680. 

electrodes for (Cullen and Biil- 
mann; Bodine and Fink), i, 
1201 ; (Parker), ii, 899. 
continuous reading meter for 
(Goode), ii, 1196. 

Hydrogenase, action of, in the cell 
(Gruss), i, 738. 

Hydrogenation, kinetics of (Lush), ii, 
411. 

Hydrolysis, electrometric study of (Job), 
ii, 117. 

HydroxidjBs, amphoteric (Jander and 
Brandt), ii, 988. 

Hydroxy-acids, OnHioOs, from atro- 
mentin (K5 gl and Postowsky), i^ 51. 

a- and |S-Hydroxy-acids, configurational 
relationship between (Levene and 
Haller), i, 1375. 

Hydroxy-aldehydes (Helferioh and 
Schafer), i, 7 ; (Helferioh and 
Fries), i, 1039. 

Hydroxy-compounds, aromatic, action of 
sulphites on (Bucherbr and Stiokel), 
i, 1338. 

a-Hydroxy-ketones, synthesis of 
(Schmidt and Ascherl), i, 364. 

Hydroxyl groups, valency of (Eeihlen, 
Sapper, and Kall), i, 912. 
co-ordination valency of (Fernandes), 
1,912. 

mobility of, and tautomerism 
(Farrow and Inqold), i, 155. ‘ 

determination of, microchemically 
(Flasohentrager), ii, 999. 

Hydroxyl ions, adsorption of, by char- 
coal (Kroetz), ii, 191. 

Hydroxylaanine, preparation of (Hurd 
and Brownstein), ii, 587. 
oxidation of (Rasohio; Kurte- 
NAOKBR and Wengefeld), ii, ,224. 
catalytic decomposition of (Kurte- 
N ACKER and WBNGEFBLD)i ii, 808. 
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Hydrozylamine, action of snlphurons 
acid and sulpliites on (Raschig), ii, 
226. 

salts of, with organic acid (Oesper 
£W id Ballard), i, 1233. 
alkyl derivatives of (Neueeer and 
Hoffman), i, 891. 

benzenesnlphinate (Whalen and 
Jones), i, 802. 

sulphonic acids of (Raschig), ii, 225, 
226. 

/S-Hydroxylamines, formation of (Du- 
rand and Naves), i, 535. 

Hydrozylamiiieisosnlphoiiic acid (Som- 
mer, Schulz, and Nassau), ii, 989. 

S-Hydrozylaminopyridine. See i3-3- 
PyridylhyUroxylamine. 

Hydrozylaminotetraphenylmethane, and 
nitroso- (Goldschmidt and Oheist- 
mann), i, 649, 

Hydrozymethyleneacetophenone. See 
Phenyl 3-hydroxy vinyl ketone. 

Hydroxynitrilese, purification and pro- 
perties of (Nordefbldt), i, 1506. 

Hygrine alkaloids (Hess and Bappbrt), 
i, 424. 

Z-Hygrinio acid (Eareer and Widmer), 
i, 1084. 

Hyocholanic acid, 4-ohloro- and 4- 
hydroxy^, derivatives of (Windaus 
and Hossfeld), i, 1066. 

Hyodeoxybilianic acid, derivatives of 
(Windaus and Bohne), i, 653. 

Hyoscyamine i^T-oxide, and its deriv- 
atives (PoLONOVSKi and Polonoyski), 
i, 829. 

Hyperglycsemia, production of, by 
glycerol (Voegtlin, Thompson, and 
Dunn), i, 1211. 

Syp&rimm ’jpsrforaivm^ constituents of 
(Zellner), i, 764. 

Hypobromites. See under Bromine. 

Hypocerebric acid (Frankel and Karp- 
fen), i, 720. 

Aa-Hypogseic anhydride (Gabel), i, 
504. 

HypoglycBBmia (Fischler and OrrEN- 
sooser), i, 715. 

Hypoiodites. See under Iodine. 

Hyponitritoferropentacyanic acid, 
sodium salt (Ungar^li), i, 526. 

Hyssopin. See Diosmin. 

Hystazarindiqninone (Tanaka), i, 
1077. 


Ipe, infira-red absorption speetmra of 
(Plyleb), ii, 87. 

specific heat and latent heat of 
fusion of (Ma ass and W aldbaubr) , 
ii, 492. 


Ice, velocity of crystallisation of, 
through gelatin gels (Callow), ii, 
777. 

Ignition of gases (Wheeler), ii, 408. 
by electric sparks (Morgan), ii, 
553. 

infinenceof non-inflammable vapours 
on (Jorissen and VAN der Talk), 
ii, 874 ; (Jorissen and Ongkie- 
hong), ii, 875. 

Imbibition, application of Eontgen ray 
methods to (Katz), ii, 771. 

Iminazole. See Glyoxaline. 

Iminazoles, complex, colour of (Chak- 
RAVARTi and (>upta), i, 980. 

4-Iminazole-2(r)-naphthyl-8'-carb- 
oxylic acid (Chakra varti), i, 162. 

Imines, halochromism of, and their 
compounds (Pfeiffer, Rheinboldt, 
and Wolf), i, 411. 

2:5-Iinino-l:^3-triazole (Carnelley 
and Butt), i, 165. 

Immunisation by injection of invertase 
(Bach, Engelhardt, and Samys- 
SLov), i, 1506. 

Inchi grass. See Gymhopt^on cmim. 

Indacene, ^fihydroxy-, diacetyl deriv- 
ative (Jonescu), i, 1154. 

Indandione. See Diketohydrindene. 

Indandionyldl-indonylmethane (Ra- 
DULESou and Geoegescu), i, 1287. 

Indane, o- halides of (Oourtot and 
Dondeungbr), i, 654. 

cis-I:2'IndanedloI, potassium borate of 
(Hermans), i, 501. 

Indanylamines, optical constants of 
(OouRauT and Dondelinger), ii, 
274. 

Indazole o-toluenesnlphonate (v. Au- 
WERS), i, 1461. 

Indazole, 3-bromo-, nitrobenzoyl deriv- 
ative, 5:7-<5 Zz- and 3:5:7-Zn-bromo^ 
(V. Auwebs and Lohr), i, 74. 

Ittdazolea (v. Auwers and Lohr), i, 
73 ; (v. Auwers and Frese), i, 
1101 . 

Xndazolinm salts, quaternary, thermal 
decomposition of (v. Auwers and 
Pfuhl), i, 1100. 

Indene, polymerides of (Stobbe and 
Farber), i, 19. 

polymerisation and oxidation of the 
vapour of (Brown), i, 1258. 
bisnitrosochloride (Straus and Ek- 
hard), i, 1139. 

oxide, chloro- (Goldschmidt and 
SCHUSSLEB), i, 498. 

In^ean, detection and determination 
of, in urine (Gore), i, 186, 

Indicators, influence of alcohol, salts, 
and temperature on (Richter), ii, 
237. 
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Indicators, determination of dissociation 
constants of (Holmes and Sntdeb), 
ii, 999. 

hydrogen-ion concenti'ation and dis- 
sociation constants of (Holmes and 
Snyder), ii, 325. 

for nse with weak acids and bases 
(Chabot), ii, 899. 

for determination of hydrogen ions in 
soils (Niklas and Hock), i, 348. 
salt errors of (Kolthopp), ii, 596. 

Indigo colouring matters (Finger and 
Kraft), i, 73 ; (Eeindel and 
Eaitch), i, 438 ; (Sander), i, 982. 
with a hydrogenated six-meinbered 
ring (Arndt and Pusch), i, 1812. 
of the naphthalene series (Fried- 
lander), i, 956. 

Indigotin, action of chromic acid on 
(Etmer), i, 1174. 

metallic derivatives of (Kdnz and 
STiiHLiNGER), i, 1318. 

Indigotin, 4:4'-dfchloro-5;7:5';7'-^^m- 
lodo-, and 5:6:7:6':6':7'-^6a:aiodo- 
(Kalb and Yogel), i, 161. 
6:7;6':7'-t«imodo- (Kalb and Ber- 
ber), i, 160. 

7:7'’isolndigotindi8nlphonic acid, and 
its salts (Wahl and Faivrbt), i, 588. 

" Indine,’’ identity of isomdigoim and 
(Sander), i, 977. 

Indinm, spark spectrum of (Weinberg),, 
ii, 249 ; (Kao), ii, 610 ; (Carroll), 
ii,1101. 

analysis of (Heyrovsky), ii, 717. 

Indole, synthesis of (Henitzesch), i, 
978. 


hydrogenation of (Willstatter, 
Seitz, and v, Braun), i, 428. 
derivatives, substituted (Seka), i, 67. 
detection of (Koser and Galt), i, 
1510. 

determination of, in bacterial cultures 
(Fellers and Clough), i, 1015. 

Indole, 8-cyano- (Gavrilov), i, 678. 
6-cyano- (Kermack), i, 68. 

Indoles, catalytic synthesis of (Kor- 
czynsei and Kibrzek), i, 973, 
1097. 


mechanism of Fischer’s synthesis of 
(Bodporss), i, 698. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (\". Braun 
and Bayer), i, 428. 
substituted, preparation of (Yerley 
and BEDUwi), i, 5784 
^ ^K^B^ksiring mM^ers (KOnio), i, 

in t^ {Ker^ 





Indole-2-carboxydiniethylacetalyl- 
amide, 6-cyano- (Kermack), i, 68. 

Indole-2-carbaxylic acid, 6-eyano-, and 
its ethyl ester (Kermack), i, 67. 

Indole-6-carboxylic acid (KERMAqpt), i, 

68 . 

Indole-2;6‘dicarboEylic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Kermack), i, 67. 

woIndole-2-oxide, l(or 3)-hydroxy- 
(Grifpiths and Ingold), i, 1191, 
3-Indole-2-thionaphthenindigo,” 5":7^- 
f^tiodo- (Kalb and Berber), i, 160. 

Indolyl-S-acetio acid, and its picrate 
and derivatives (Majima and Hosh- 
iNo), i, 1451. 

3-;8-Indolylpropionic acid, and its picmte 
(Majima and Hoshino), i, 1451. 

3-j3-Indolylpropionitrile, and its picrate 
(Majima and Hoshino), i, 1451. 

Indone, y?6rchloi*o-, additive compounds 
of acenaphthene, durene, fluorene, 
scatole, and a- and jS-naphthols 
(Pfeiffer, Goebel, and Angern), 
i, 271. 

Indones (de Fazi), i, 263, 269. 

Indophenols, preparation of (Cassella 
& Co.), i, 397. 

oxidation-reduction potentials of (Co- 
hen, Gibbs, and (3 lark), i, 25. 

Indophenol- a-naphthol-2-snlphonio acid, 
sodium salt, dissociation constant of 
(Holmes and Snyder), ii, 999. 

Indorhodin (K5niq), i, 1184. 

if>-Indoxyl^froc 3 /cfopentane, alkali de- 
rivatives of (Sidgwick and Plant), 
i, 298. 

Induline-BB, synthesis of (Kehrmann 
and StanoyIiyitch), i, 1334. 

Infusoria, effect of dyes on the multi- 
plication of (Robertson), i, 1012. 
effect of oxycholesterol and cholesterol 
on growth of (Robertson), i, 1119. 

Inosic acid,, brucine salt (Peisbb), i, 
1477. 

Inositol (Needham), i, 192. 

Insects, metabolism and development of 
(Fink), i, 726. 
blood of. See Blood. 

Insecticides, fatty acids as (Siegler 
and Popenoe), x, 489. 

Insulators, liquid, breakdown of (Gye- 
mant), ii, 1028. 

Insulin (Cheadle), i, 106 ; (Collazo, 
Handel, and Rubino), i, 343 ; 
(Renshaw), i, 617; (Abel and 
Gbiling), i, 1218 ; (Abel, Geiling, 
All^ and Raymond), i, 1512. 

ish (MoCormiok and Noble ; 
McOormick), i, 754. 
prepararion of (Scott and Best), i, 

■ ■.'617':, 

testing preparations of (HAbi), i, 61 7. 
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Imralia, mechanism of the action of (Bis- 
siKOEE, Lessee, and Zipf), i, 209 ; 
(Isaac and Adler ; Ktthn, Baxjr, 
and Heckscher), i, 343; (Batte 
and Kuhn), i, 482 ; (Mansfeld 

iand Geiger), i, 1016. 

co-zymase fhnction of (YietAnen), 
i, 768. 

distribution of, in normal and de- 
pancreatised dogs (Nothmann), i, 
1219.^ 

antagonism of adrenaline and (Gotts- 
chale; Zondek and Uoko), i, 
1518- 

action of pepsin on (Epstein), i, 1513. 

effect of phosphates on action of 
(DEvSgeez, Bieert, and Rathery), 
i, 1016. 

and secretin (Penau and Simonnet), 
i, 482. 

action of trypsin on (Scott), i, 
870. 

physiological action of (Sbrono, Teo- 
CELLO, and Geuto), i, 208, 

effect of, on the composition of blood 
(Mazzocco and Morera; Sa- 
ving), i, 482. 

on lac^c acid in blood (Collazo 
and Lewicei), i, 870. 
on sugar in blood (Hauslee and 
Loewi), i, 768. 

on lactic acid in blood and tissues 
(Gobi), i, 753 ; (Best and Rid- 
out), i, 754. 

on intermediate carbohydrate meta- 
bolism ( Beugsch and Horstees), 
i, 208. 

on cholesterol metabolism (NiT- 
ZB8CU and Cadariu), i, 1364. ' 

muscle tissue and, on dextrose 
(Lundsgaard and Holb^ll), 
i, 208. 

in diabetes (Lawn and Wolf), 
i, 483. 

on liver glycogen (Cori), i, 753. 
on glycolysis (Nitzescu and Cad- 
AEiu), i, 1352. 

on hydrogen-ion concentration in 
(Gigon), i, 1219, 

on lactie fermentation (Noyes and 

Estill), i, 107. 

on lactic acid metabolism (Collazo 
and SuPNiEWSKi), i, 342. 
on oxidation in muscle (Ahlgeen ; 

Nitzesou and Cosma), i, 482. 
on functions of oxygenated yeast 
(Furth), i, 107. 

reactions of (Stix), i, 1218 ; {Bene- 
dict ; Sadie, Macleod, and 
Noble), i, 1512. 

ninhydrin reaction with (Abder- 
haldbn), i, 753, 


Insulin, detection of enzymes in (Glaser 
and Wittner), i, 209. 
biochemical determination of (Wyss), 
i, 1220. 

Interferometric studies (Beltz and 
Kaufmann), i, 1200. 

Interferometry, light filter for (Fergu- 
son), ii, 839. 

Intestines, reduction in (Bergeim), i, 99. 
action of atropine and of organic acids 
on (Jendrassik and Tangl), 
i, 1602. 

of lamellibranchs and gastropods, 
hydrogen-ion concentintion in 
(Yonge), i, 1489. 

analyses of gases in cysts of (Pas- 
CUAL Yila), i, 829, 

Intoxication (Davidson), i, 1603, 

Inulin, determination of molecular 
weight of, in liquid ammonia (ScmtiD 
and Becker), i, 1386. 

Invertase (Willstattbr, Kraut, and 
Wenzel; Willstattbr and 
Schneider), i, 739; (Willstat- 
TER, Schneider, and Bamann), 
i, 1869. 

constitution of (v. Ruler and Joseph - 
son), i, 1008. 

absorption of the specific radiation of 
(Barbndrecht), i, 203. 
in leaves (Blagoveschensbx and 
SossiEDov), i, 1007. 
hydrolysis of sucrose by, in presence 
of o-methylglucoside (Nelson and 
Freeman), i, 739. 

action ofi on y-methylfmctoside 
(SoHLUBAOH and Eauohalles), 
i, 1243. 

increased content of, in yeast {Will- 
statteb, Lowry, and Schneider), 
i, 1214. 

immunisation by injection of (Bach, 
Fngelhardt, and Samysslov), 

i, 1506. 

Invert-sugar, mutarotation of (Nelson 
and Bodansky), i, 1008. 
specific rotation of (Zerban), ii, 479. 
sweetness of (Willaman, Wahlin, 
and Biestbe), i, 1499. 
determination of (de Wolff), ii, 245. 
determination of, in liquids containing 
sucrose (VAN DEN HouT. Neete- 
soN, and van Scherpenberg), 

ii, 74, 445 ; (ScHOORL), ii, 446,828. 
determination of boric acid with 

(Gilmour), ii, 68. 

lodates. See under Iodine. 

Iodine, in atmospheric air (v. Fellen- 
berg), ii, 316, 

occurrence of, in nature (v. Fellen- 
berg), i, 329, 347 ; (v. Fellen- 
BEBG and Geilinger), i, 339. 
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Iodine in rocks and earths (v. Fellen- 
BERG ; y. Fellenbeeg, Geilinger, 
and Schweizee), ii, 821. 
in sea foods (Tresslee and Wells), 

i, 183. 

evolution of, from sea water (T. 

Fellenberg), ii, 306. 
intensity of the spectrum of (Steit- 
BiNG), ii, 830. 

absorption spectrum of (Fuchtbauer, 
Waibel, and Holm), ii, 338. 
effect of density on the absorption 
spectrum of (Perot and Oollinet), 

ii, 737. 

band and line spectra of (Cario and 
Olbenberg), ii, 470. 
line spectrum of (FffcHTBATJER and 
Holm), ii, 626. 

resonance spectrum of (Turner and 
Compton), ii, 725 ; (Kratzer and 
Sxjbholt), ii, 889. 

ultra-violet fluorescence of (Olden- 
BEEO), ii, 88. 

vapour, ionisation of, by ultra-violet 
light (West and Ludlam), ii, 476. 
hydrolysis of, measured by the iodine 
electrode (Mttrrav), ii, 555. 
liquid, viscosity of (Steacib and 
Johnson), ii, 376. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Weissen- 
BBRGERand Walbmann), ii, 655. 
by ‘‘norit’* charcoals (Firth and 
Watson), ii, 880. 

by starch (Angelescu and Mir- 
CESCU), ii, 1149. 

compound of starch with (Murray), 
i, 889. 

blue adsorption compounds with (Bar- 
ger and Eaton), i, 44. 
diffusion of, in pure and mixed solvents 
(Gr6h and Kelp), ii, 1049. 
vapour, diffusion of, through nitrogen 
(Mullaly and Jacques), ii, 27. 
chemical constants of (Wohl), ii, 98. 
formation of emulsions by (Holmes 
and Williams), ii, 531. 
addition of, to ethylenic compounds 
(AndriS and FRANgois), i, 356. 
catalytic action of, in elimination of 
hydrogen halides (Desaj), i, 387. 
action of, on benzene (Costeanu), i, 
238. 

photochemical action of, on ^-chloro- 
toluene (Silberrah), i, 16. 
action of light on the reaction of 
ferrous salts with (Ribeal and 
; WlLLLAMS^ ii, 416. 

on 


Iodine, action of red phosphorus on 
carbon disulphide solutions of 
(Traxler and Germann), ii, 1087. 

efiect of light on the reaction of 
potassium oxalate with (Berthoud 
and Bellenot), ii, 141. m 

action of, on pyrrole (G. E. K. and 
H. E. H. Branch), i, 66. 

oxidation of uric acid with (Furth), 
i, 1462. 

antilipolytic action of (Vollmee, 
Schmidt, and Serebrijski), i, 
336. 

keeping properties of tinetui’e of (Col- 
lard), ii, 1168. 

absorption, distribution, and determin- 
ation of, in the thyroid gland 
(Rabinovitsch and Frith), i, 
1488; (Abblles and Popper; 
Pickworth), i, 1489. 

Hydriodic acid, and its sodium salt, 
conductivities of, in methyl and 
ethyl alcohols (Goldschmidt and 
Dahll), ii, 128. 
oxidation of (Winther), ii, 66. 
catalytic decomposition of, on the 
surface of gold (Hinshelwood 
and Prichard), ii, 981. 
reduction of halogenated malonyl 
derivatives by (West), i, 624. 

Iodides, electrolytic preparation of 
(Fischer), ii, 808. 
reactions between chlorine water 
and (Muller and Junok), iL 
584. 

oxidation of, by ferric salts and 
ferricyanides (Wagner), ii, 49, 
reactions between iodates and 
(MffLLBR and Junck), ii, 585. 
reduction of permanganates by 
(MffLLBR and Mollbrino), ii, 
305. 

reaction between persulphates and, 
in gelatin (Bawling and Glas- 
sett), ii, 561. 

detection of traces of (Wade), ii, 
598. . 

determination of (Schulek) ii, 
712. 

determination of, microcbemically, 
with bromine and chlorine (Stre- 
BINGER and Pollak), ii, 823. 
determination of, volumetrically 
(Sasaki), ii, 433. 
determination of, volumetrically^ 
with iodates (Kolthoff), ii, 
1000 , 

determination of, in urine (v. Bond), 

Vll9p. 

Z<dic ase of, ia voluinetric deter- 
mination of thiosulphate (Ruszkow- 
SKi), 11,166, 
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Iodine : — 

lodates, presence of in surface waters 
(Hickethieb and Jaoobtjcoi), ii, 
1197. 

catalysis of the reaction between 
iodine and (Eggebt), 52. 
reactions between iodides and 
(Mfllee and Jitnck), ii, 585. 
determination of, in the presence of 
hypoiodites, and bromates (Sohu- 
lek), ii, 1197. 

Hypoiodites, determination of, in the 
presence of iodates (Schulek), ii, 
1197. 

Iodine determination : — 
determination of small quantities of 
(Lange and Wabb), ii, 598. 
determination of, in natural products 
(v. Fellenbeeg), i, 329. 
determination of, in biological material 
(Kelly and Husband), i, 183, 

Iodoform, compounds of, with quaternary 
salts (Steinkope and Bessabitsch), 
i,495. 

lodomercnrates, organic, preparation of, 
from iodoantimonates (Caille and 
Yiel), i, 68. 

lodometry, standardisation of solutions 
in (Popov and WnmiAN), ii, 1093. 
benzene as indicator in (Kan 6), ii, 
1010. 

Ions, refraction and electron constraint 
in (Smyth), ii, 843, 1019. , 
magnetic properties of (Foex), ii, 345. 
emission of, from heated metals (Roy), 
ii, 731. 

liberation of, in gaseous reactions 
(Bbewee), ii, 919. 

electric field of, and neutral salt action 
(Debye and McAulay), ii, 171. 
determination of the charge on (Hull 
and Williams), ii, 263. 
dimensions of, in aqueous solutions 
(JabLczyiJsei), ii, 33. 
theory of diffusion of, in discharge 
tubes (Sohottky), ii, 79. 
adsorption of (Audubebt and Quin- 
tin), ii, 384; (Mukhebjee and 
Ray), ii, 385. 

ammoniation of, in aqueous solutions 
(LoSan), ii, 664. 

antagonism of (Minakami), ii, 860. 
hydration of (Feickb), ii, 36 ; (Babo- 
eotsky), ii, 1161. 

mobility of (Mestbezat and Gab- 
beau), ii, 643. 

in air (Gbindley and Tyndall), 
ii, 80. 

in ethyl ether (Loeb), ii, 832. 
in gases (Loeb and Ashley), ii, 7 ; 

(Loeb), ii, 461 ; { Wahun), ii, 61 5. 
in liq^oida (Lindemann), ii, 127. 


Ions, diffusible (Kobthbop), i, 864. 
electrolytic. See Electrolytic ions, 
isotropic, in relation to molecular and 
crystal structure (Hund), ii, 1132. 
negative, mobility of, in flames 
(Watt), ii, 170. 

triatomic, stability and heats of form- 
ation of (Heisbnbebg), ii, 16. 

Ionisation, Bohr*s theory of (Anslow), 
ii, 343. 

formula for (Milne), ii, 920. 
influence of radiation on (Saha and 
Swe), ii, 254 ; (Woltjer), ii, 343. 
and vapour pressure of gases (Becker), 
ii, 342. 

energy absorbed by (Grebe), ii, 615. 
in air (Lehmann and Osgood), ii, 
832. 

of electrolytes (Scarpa), ii, 128. 
of binary electrolytes (SementsChen- 
Ko), ii, 117. 

of weak electrolytes in aqueous-alco- 
holic solutions (Mizutani), ii, 867. 
of gases (Langmuir and Jones), ii, 
169. 

by a-particles (Gurney), ii, 256. 
by slow-moving electrons (Jesse), 
ii, 919. 

by collision of electrons (Fowler), 
ii, 7; (Compton and vanYoob- 
his ; Tuve ; Tate ; Waldie), 
ii, 1106. 

of salt vapours (Kondbat:6ev}, ii, 615. 
lecture experiments to illustrate 
(Kolthoff), ii, 819. 
thermal, of metallic salts (Rolla and 
Piccardi), ii, 1018. 

Ionisation potential, method of estim- 
ating (Hartree), ii, 5. 
of rare gases (Hertz and Eloppebs), 
ii, 342. 

Ionium (Kammer and Biltbrman), 
ii, 1186. 

lonogena (Blum), ii, 402. 

Ipecaouanha alkaloids (Keller and 
Bernhard), i, 1086. 
azo colouring matters of (Palkin and 
Wales), i, 1087. 

Iridium chloride, compound of carbon 
monoxide and (Manohot and 
Gall), ii, 232. 

halides (Kbauss and Gbrlach), ii, 
1089. 

tetroxide (Kbauss and Gerlach), ii, 
424, 

Irisiii, and its derivatives (v. Kulee 
and Erdtman), i, 1369. 

Iron, pure, structure and thermo-electric 
power of (Goetz), ii, 485. 
spectrum of (Laporte), ii, 4 ; 
(Catalan), ii, 167; (Gotosmit), 
ii. 611. 
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Iron, spark spectrum of (L. and E. 
Bloch), ii, 78, 727. 
soft X-rays from (Thomas), ii, 336. 
magnetic properties of crystals of 
(Websteh), ii, 369. 
films, magnetic properties of (Sobeh- 
sen), ii, 82. 

magnetic permeability of (Nikitin), 
ii, 173. 

magnetostrictive effects in (Mc- 
OoRKLE), ii, 487. 

magnetisation of cobalt, nickel, 
magnetite, and (Ashworth), ii, 
944. 

magnetisation of nickel and (de 
Waard ; Peschard), ii, 761. 
magnetic, constitution of (Gross), ii, 
1134. 


magneton numbers of, in complex 
salts (Welo), ii, 943 ; (Jackson), 
ii, 944. 

electrolytic beliayiour of (Liebreich 
and WiEDERHOLT), ii, 44. 
critical potential in electron emission 
from (Petry), ii, 1017. 
quantitative deposition of, from 
oxalate electrolytes (Pbolich), ii, 

. 604. 

tbennoelectric behaviour of, at its 
transition points (Goetz), ii, 187. 
atomic beat of (Eohbbcsh and 
Michalek), ii, 949. 
lattice constant of (Blake), ii, 844. 
orientation of crystals of, on heating 
under strain (Elam), ii, 946. 
tensile strength of crystals of 
(Edwards and Peeil), ii, 946. 
corrosion of (Evans), ii, 687 ; 
(Whitney; Shipley, McHaf- 
FIE, and Clare), ii, 688. 
tests on (Bebnt), ii, 1068. 
effect of metals on (Utida and 
Saito), ii, 1069. 

by salt solutions (Evans), ii, 140. 
composition of the rust of (Stamper), 
ii, 702. 

passivity of (Russell), ii, 406. 
pyrophoric phenomena in (Smits and 
Wallaoh), ii, 276. 
as an oxidative catalyst (Warburg), 
i, 471. 

effect of alkaloids on the solution of, 
in hydrochloric acid (Bane and 
Pra^d), ii, 410. 


and its alloys, action of dilute acids 

" metals' by 

ii,-. ■ 


' 


Iron, action of, on copper (Siebe ; 
Hanson and Pord), ii, 317. 
oxygen in (Tritton and Hanson), 
ii, 316. 

action of sodium chloride on (Girard), 
ii, 1192. 

commercial, constitution of (Wever), 
ii, 503. 

ferrous, equilibrium of, with silver 
ions (Tananaev), ii, 121, 
physiological effects of zinc and 
(Bertrand and Nakamura), i, 
1114. 

as oxygen carrier in respiration 
(Ellingbr), i, 1342 ; (Warburg), 

i, 1481. 

in blood in scurvy (Mourignand, 
Leulier, and Michel), i, 330. 
fi:om hBemoglobin, and its action with 
digestive ferments (Lintzel ; 
Barkan), i, 1482. 

Iron alloys, electrolytic corrosion of 
(Thornton and Harle), ii, 303. 
with carbon, temper-colours of (Tam- 
MANN and Siebel), ii, 1169. 
equilibria of (Daeves), ii, 401. 
ternary (v. Yegesaok), ii, 635. 
with carbon and nickel (Ease), ii, 
973. 

with carbon and silicon (Becker), ii, 
978. 

with carbon and titanium (Tamaru), 

ii, 787. 

with cobalt and nickel, expansion 
coefficients of (Honda and Okubo), . 
ii, 104. 

with cobalt and with nickel (Grenet), 
ii, 973. 

with copper and manganese (Oster- 
mann), ii, 1060. 

with nickel (Deloraine), ii, 639. 
magnetic properties of (Yensen), 
xii 372. 

thermomagnetic properties of (Pes- 
chard), ii, 651. 

effect of tension on magnetic 
properties of (Buckley and 
McEeehan), ii, 946. 

Iron bases (^VoTi ammin ^) : — 
Aquopentamminoferrous sulphate 
(Weitz and Miller), ii, 318. 
iron compounds, importance of, in 
nutrition (Hart, Steenbock, 
Elvehjem, and Waddell), i, 
1354. 

phaiiaaeolo^ of (Sabbatani), i, 

,19S;.., , „ ; 

Ir«a «aits^ catalysis of hydrogen per- 
oxide by (Spitai^ky and Petin), 
'.'•".iV 53. . ■ ■ 

; of, on ; fermentation (Hodel 
■ > i, 615. 
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Iron carbonyls (Fueunblich and 
Malchow), ii, 231. 
oxide, catalytic properties of 
(Batidisch and Welo), ii, 881. 
oxides (Simon and Schmidt), ii, 634. 

reduction of (Hofmann), ii, 991. 
Ferric salts, oxidation of iodides by 
(Waonee), ii, 49. 
reduction of, by tbiosulpbates 
(Hollttta and Martini), ii, 
305, 702. 

precipitation of, by ammonium 
sulphide (KtoBLKA and Pod- 
rotjzek), ii, 703. 
promotion by copper salts in the 
decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by (Bobertson), ii, 
690. 

detection of, with alloxantin 
(DENiGiis), ii, 441. ^ 
determination of, in silicates 
(Hackl), ii, 1004. 
chloride, effect of a magnetic field 
on the reduction of (Parker 
and Armes), ii, 683. 
effect of neutral salts on the 
reaction of stannous chloride 
with (Timofeev, Muchin, and 
Gtjbetitsch), ii, 586. 
reaction of potassium thiocyanate 
with (Bailey; Bailey and 
Kidd), ii, 422, 

catalysis of the reaction of sodium 
thiosulphate with (Holluta 
and Martini), ii, 216. 
hydroxide, colloidal, preparation of 
solutions of (Gavrilov), ii, 
860 ; (Stadnikov and Gavri- 
lov), ii, 861, 

sols, Goa^ktion of (Ghosh and 
Dhar), ii, 778. 

and their mixtures with 
aluminium hydroxide (Ku- 
HNL and Pauli), ii, 776. 
action of, on aqueous solutions 
of gelatin (Wxntoen and 
Meyer), ii, 624. 

precipitation of, electrometiically 
(Britton), ii, 1204. 
oxide, effect of temperature on 
hygroseopicity of (Aarnio), 
ii, 1157. 

equilibrium of magnesia and 
(Fobestier and Chaudron), 
ii, 1159, 

catalytic activity of (Welo and 
Baitdisch), ii, 1071. 
hydrosols, electric transport in 
(PniGOARi), ii, 129, 792. 
sol-gel transformation of 
(Preundlioh and Kosbn- 
thal), ii, 967. 


Iron ; — 

Ferric oxide, solid solutions of 
aluminium and chromic oxides 
in (Fobestier and Chattdron), 
ii, 534. 

reduction of, by hydrogen 
(Benton and Emmett), ii, 
216 ; (Kamura), ii, 981. 
magnetic (Abraham and Pla- 
niol), ii, 587 ; (Chetallier), 
ii, 639 ; (SosMANandPosNJAK), 
ii, 944. 

sulphate, action of alkalis on 
(Krause), ii, 1192. 

Ferrous salts, action of ammonia on 
aqueous solutions of (Weitz and 
Muller), ii, 317. 
reaction of cuprous salts with 
(Wells), ii, 148. 

action of l^ht on the reaction of 
iodine with (Rideal and Wil- 
liams), ii, 416. 

dissociation equilibria of nitric 
oxide compounds of (Manohot 
and Haunschild), ii, 298 ; 
(Manchot and Linckh), ii, 
317. 

reduction of permanganates by 
(Muller and Mollering), ii, 
305. 

carbonate and hydroxide, ageing 
of (Baudisch and Welo), ii, 
992. 

chloride, ammoniate of (Biltz and 
Rahlfs), ii, 1191. 

hydroxide, solubility of, and its 
influence on corrosion (Whit- 
man, Russell, and Davies), 
ii, 505. 

precipitation of, eleetrometrically 
(Britton), ii, 1203. 

nitride (Bergstrom), ii, 231. 

oxide, magnetic form of (Fer- 
guson), ii, 846. 

apparatus for determination of 
(Meyer), ii, 898. 

selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
583. 

sulphate, miscibility of ammonium 
sulphate and (Zwei6l6wna)^ 
ii,189. 

reduction of chloric acid and 
its salts by (Harvey), ii, 
1197. 

ammonium sulphate, magnetic 
properties of (Foex), ii, 
346. 

sulphide, colloidal, toxicity of 
(Sabbatani), i, 196. 

telluride (Brukl), ii, 895. 

Ferric acid, and its salts (Losana), 

ii, 1088. 
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Iron organic compounds : — 

iFerrons tetramminetbiocyanate (Berg- 
strom), ii, 231. 

Cbloroferrates of ammonium bases 
(Remy and Rothe), ii, 1088, 

Iron : — 

Cast iron, definition of (Honda), 
ii, 378, 

Steel, definition of (Honda), ii, 378. 
martensitic structure of (Sauer- 
WALB and Jackwirth), ii, 22. 
secondary crystallisation of 
(Scheil), ii, 122. 

recrystalUsation of, after bot de- 
formation (Hanemann), ii, 1134. 
specific volume of (Andrew and 
Honeyman), ii, 278. 
temper-brittleness of (Greaves and 
Jones), ii, 487. 

temper colours of (Gale), ii, 109. 
corrosion of (Evans), ii, 687 ; 
(Enos), ii, 1068. 
tests on (Bbeny), ii, 1068. 
effect of metals on (Utida and 
Sait6), ii, 1069. 

by salt solutions (Evans), ii, 
140. 

ejOTect of carbon and carbides in, on 
its properties (Campbell and 
Whitney), ii, 274. 
action of sodium cMoride on 
(Girard), ii, 1192. 
carbon, formation of martensite in 
(Honda), ii, 972. 

quenched carbon, structure of 
(Enlund), ii, 486. 
determination of chromium and 
vanadium in (Kolthoff and 
ToMitSEE), ii, 72. 

Iron detection, detennination, and 
separation 

detection of (Kichols and Cooper), 
ii, 715. 

detection of, without nitric acid 
(Lonqinescu and Petrescu), ii, 
1206. 

determination of, eolorimetrically 
(Walker), ii, 7l7. 

determination of, gravimetrically 
(Tananaev), ii, 603. 

detennination of, volumetrically 
(Rupp), ii, 71 ; (Asiius), ii, 
1206. 

determination of, in presence of 
dxromimn and vanadium (Kolt- 
HOFF and XoMidEE), ii, 72. 

determination of, in biological material 
; 18 ^ 

■, in tissues- 'and in 
i, 724. „ ; , 
iB'mte' (H opkins), 


Iron detection, determination, and 
separation 

ferric and ferrous, determination of, 
in magnetites (Adam), ii, 717. 
determination of oxygen in (Rooney), 
ii, 827. 

separation of, from copper and nickel 
(Ardagh and Brough all), ii, 603. 
separation of, from manganese and 
magnesium and from phosphoric 
acid (Moser, Brukl, and V^n), 
ii, 329. 

separation of, from mercury (Spacu), 
ii, 1206. - 

separation of nickel and, in presence 
of chromium (Rousseau), ii, 441. 
separation of zirconium from (Wenger 
and Muller), ii, 1207. 

Iron ores, reduction of, by hydrogen 
(Kamura), ii, 981. 

analysis of (McMillan and Fergu- 
son), ii, 441. 

Iron wire, magnetic spectrum of (Arka- 
DiEv), ii, 82. 

effect of absorption of gas on resistance 
of (Klbine), ii, 947. 

Irradiation, biochemistry of (Kroetz), 

i, 178. 

Isaria virmms, formation of pigments 
by (Danilov), i, 1013. 

IsatiA, action of, and its a-chloride on 
hydantoins (Hill and Henze), 
i, 306. 

condensation of, with rhodanic acids 
(Hann), i, 987. 

mercmic derivative, and 5-bromo-., 
silver and benzoyl derivatives 
(Hantzsch), i, 701. 

Isatin, 4-ehloro-5;7-c?^iodo- and 5;6;7- 
^rtiodo- (Kalb and Vogel), i, 161. 
5:7-duodo-, and its derivatives (Kalb 
and Bbrreb), i, 160. 

Isatin series, isomerism of (Heller and 
Fuchs), i, 1166. 

Isatin-A'-chloroanxlide (Eupe and Gug- 
genbOhl), i, 1100. 

Isatinrhodamine(SEN and Sircar),!, 655. 

Isatoic acid, 5;6:7-^niodo-, sodium 
derivative (Kalb and Vogel), i, 161, 

Isatold, and its silver derivative 
(Hantzsch), i, 700. 

Isatole, so-called (Hantzsch), i, 700. 

Isoagglntinins in dogs’ blood (Mo- 
Enbry, Ivy, and Pbchous), i, 1344. 

Isoelectric point, theory of (Kuhn), 

ii, 117. 

Isomeric transformations (Hametkin 
and Jarobva), i, 1081, 

Isomerides, molecular dianmters and 
volumes of {W5 hlisoh), ii, 269. 
solubility of (Johnston ; Andrews, 
Kohman, and Johnston), ii, 862. 
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Isomeriflia, influence of the solvent on 
(Dimroth), ii, 36 ; (Vixseboxse), 
ii, 396. 

and polymorphism (Pfeiffer, Kalck- 
■BBENNER, and Bbhr), i, 547. 
dynamic (Burgess and Lowry), i, 
46; (Faulxner and Lowry), ii, 
632 ; (Lowry ; Lowry and Kioh- 
ARDS), i, 886. 
electron (Swtnne), ii, 922. 
geometric (SuGDEN and ‘Whittaker), 
ii, 937. 

Isomorpliism (WincheIiL), ii, 1122. . 

Isotopes, band spectra of (Mullikbn), 
ii, 833. 

and mass spectra of elements (Aston), 
ii, 618. 

mass ratio of (Jaeger and Dijkstba), 
ii, 83. 

in relation to periodic classification of 
elements (Sohtschukarev), ii, 
462. 

separation of (Kendall and White), 
ii, 83. 

Itaoonic acid, esters, action of ammonia 
on (Stosius and Philippi), i, 892. 


J. 

Jaborandi leaf oU, constituents of 
(SOHIMMEL & Co.), i, 417. 

Jasmine, Spanish. See Jasminmm 
grandijlorum. 

Joftfiiinium grandiflorumi indole in 
flowers of (Gerighelli), i, 621. 

Jatrorrhizine, constitution of (Spath 
and Dusohinsky), i, 1313. 

Jaundice, determination of phenol- 
sulphonephthalein in urine in (Abram- 
son), i, 329. 

Jellies (t. Wbimarn), ii, 390. 

Juttglans regia (walnut), phosphorus 
compound in (Bibleoki and Szten- 
cel), I, 215. 

Juline chloroaurate (Reinwein), i, 189. 

Juniper oil, constituents of (Palazzo 
and Alinari), i, 665. 

Jiiniperits mnmfmiSy constii;uents of oil 
from (Simonsbn), i, 666. 

Jute, cellulose of (Lehne and Schep- 
mann), i, 518. 


E. 

Eachi-grass oil (Rao and Sudborough), 
i, 1164. 

Eaempferlde triinethyl ether (Tasaki); 
i, 1444. 

Eaki-fruit, ripening of (Komatsu and 
ISHIMASA), i, 769. 


Kakishihu (Komatsu, Matsunami, and 
Ishimasa), i, 759; (Komatsu and 
Matsunami), i, 950. 

Kamala, Indian, constitution of (Dutt), 
i, 1296. 

Eaolinite (^ao7w), structure of (Domi- 
NiKiEWicz), ii, 1036. 
action of heat on (Mbllor and Scott), 
ii, 698. 

colloidal (Pope and Haines), ii, 
1152. 

sedimentation of suspensions of (Eer- 
MACK and Williamson), ii, 523. 
dehydration of (Samoilov), ii, 698. ^ 
Eerasin in the spleen in Gaucher’s 
disease (Lieb), i, 189. ^ 

Keratin, action of alkalis on (Berg- 
MAi^N and Stather), i, 847. 
bromination of (Stary), i, 847. 
Kerosene, from knbiki oil, naphthenic 
acids from (Tanaka and Nagai), i, 
252. 

Kerr eflect in gases (Szivbssy), ii, 15. 
Eeten, preparation of (Hurd and Tal- 
lyn), i, 785, 886. 

polymeride of (Staudingbr and 
Stirnemann), i, 787. 
action of, on hydroxybenzoic adds 
(tan Alphen), i, 1149. 

Eetens (Staudingbr), i, 786. 
ultra-violet absorption spectra of, and 
their dimerides (Lardy), ii, 87, 
181. 

autoxidation of (Staudingbr, Dyok- 
ERHOFF, Klever, and Ruzicka), 
i, 933. 

action of, on hydrazine derivatives 
(VAN Alphbn), i, 80., 

Eetipinic acid. See Diketcwdipic acid. 
l-Keto-6-acetaniido-4-anilino-2*oxythio- 
naphthenyliden6-l:2-dihydronaphtlia- 

lene (Sander), i, 982. 

Keto-alcohol, OioHieO,, and its deriv- 
atives, from eUenopoditun oil (Henry 
and Paget), i, 1163. 
l-Keto-4-ani]ino-2-indox6nyl-l:2-di* 
hydronaphthalene (Sander), i, 982. 
4-Keto-2-anisyM:4-dihydropyrinuain6, 
6-cyano- (Mitteb and Palit), i, 1320. 

. 2-Keto-2-anisyI-l:4-dihydropyrimidin6- 
6-carhoxylic acid, ethyl ester (Mitter 
and Palit), i, 1320, 

^-Eeto-hases, preparation of (Mannioh), 
i, 374. 

1 -Keto-^-henzyIideneoctahydroanthra- 
eene (Schroetbr, Gluschkb, van 
Hui-de, and GOtzky), i, 129. 
^raTts-2»KetodecahydroaaphthaIene-3- 
carboxylic ac^, ethyl ester (HAckel 
and Goth), i, 402. 

Keto-7-deinethylo-4'-corydaline (Ha- 
w^oRTH and Perkin), i, 971. 
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3>Eeto-4:5:4^5^-dD)eiiz-2:3'-dicoumara& 
(Fries and Pitsch), i, 569. 

2-Keto-2:3-di]iydropyriiamazole, and 
5:7-<iibromo-, and S-dximino-, and 
their salts (Tschitschibabin), i, 158. 

«-Keto-j8j3-diiaetliylgiiitaric acid, ethyl 
ester (Rothstein, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), i, 884. 

a-Keto-jSjS-dimethylpentane-a^-dicarh- 
oxylic acid, and its diethyl ester 
(Eothstein, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), i, 884. 

2-Keto-8:e-di-o-nitroplienyl-l:2-dihydro- 
l:4-dia2iiie (Heller and Sfiel- 
meyer), i, 888. 

2-Ket 0-3 ;4-diplienyl-2: S-dihy dro-l ;3- 
thiazoleacetylhydrazone, and its 
liydrobromide (Bose), i, 1465. 

2-Keto-8:4-diplienyl-3:3-dihydro-l:3- 
thiazoleamsylidenelLydrazone (Bose), 
i, 1466. 

2-Keto-3:4-diplienyl-2;3-dihydro-l:3-tM- 
azolebenzylidenehydrazone (Bose), 
i, 1466. 

2-Seto-3:4-diphenyI-2:3-diliydro-l:3-tlii- 
azolehydrazone, and its derivatives 
(Boss), i, 1465. 

2-S:eto-3;4-diphenyl-2:3-dihydro-l;3-thi- 
azoletscpropylidenehydrazone (Boss), 

1. 1466. 

2-]^to-l:5-diphex)Lyl-4-methylpyrrolid- 
ine, 5-oyano-, and its 8-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Higginbotham, 
Lapworth, and Simpson), i, 35. 

2-Keto-l:5-dip2ienyl-4-metliylpyrroUd- 
ine-S-oarhoxylamide (Higginbotham, 
Lapworth, and Simpson), i, 85, 

2- Keto-4:e-diphenyl-3-j7-nitrophenyl- 
tetrahydropyridine (Allen), i, 964. 

3- Keto-2:2-diphenyltetraliydroqnin- 
oxaline-4-carhoxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its acetyl derivative (Ingold and 
Weaver), i, 580. 

jS-Keto-esters, strncture of enolie forms 
of (Sidgwiok), i, 630. 

i-Keto-2-etliylhydrindette, and its aemi- 
carbazone (Speight, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), i, 32. 

S-Ketoheptdiethylamide, and its semi- 
carhazone (Blaise and Montagne), 

2, 633. 

S- and 7 -Ketoheptoic acids, semicarb- 
azones of (Olhtterbuck and Raper), 
i, 882. 

l-Ketohydriad^e-S-acetic acid, and its 


Ketohydroxymethylsnccinic acid (Goeb- 
el), i, 1088. 

l:4-«7irfo-Keto-2-keto-3:3-diphenyltetra- 
hydroqninozaline, and its chloro- 
derivatives (Ingold and Weaver), i, 
580. 

S-Keto-A^-p-menthene oxide (Kotz and 
Hofpmann), i, 911. 

2 -Ketc- 7 - 2 n 6 thyldihydropyrimizia 2 ole, 
salts of (Tsohitsohibabin), i, 159. 

4-Keto-2-j3-naphthyl-l:4-dihydropyr- 
imidine, 5-cyano- (MiTTERand Palit), 
i, 1320. 

4-Keto-2-naphthyl- 1 :4-dihydropyrimid- 
ine-S-carhoxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Mitter and Palit), i, 1320. 

Ketone, O 9 H 14 O, and its semicarbazone 
(Henry and Paget), i, 1163. 

Ketones, absorption spectra of (Leoomtb ; 
Ptjrvis), ii, 627; (Plotnikov), 
ii, 837 ; (Langedijk), ii, 1116. 
and their alcoholic solutions (B5 esbk- 
EN, Cohen, and Langedijk), i, 
408. 

nltra-red absorption spectra of (Bon- 
ing), ii, 838. 

decomposition of (Hdrd and Tallyn), 
i, 885. 

reduction of (Meerwbin and 
Schmidt), i, 1239. 
interchange of groups between alcohols 
and (Verley), i, 1034. 
preparation of acetylenic hydrocarbons 
from (Bottrgdel), i, 364. 
action of, with aluminium organic 
compounds (Leone and Braicovio), 
i, 677. 

and their semioarbazones from naph- 
thenic acids (Zelinski and Bja- 
china), i, 39. 

excretion of, after extirpation, of the 
pancreas (Bierry and Rathery), 
i, 856, 

cyclic, preparation of (Riedel), i, 407. 
condensations of (Hill and Henze) 
2, 305. 

fatty-aromatic, condensation of 2-am- 
inoppidine with (Schmid and 
Bangler), i, 1469. 
saturated aliphatic, X-ray investigation 
of (Saville and Shearer), ii, 
366. 

, reaction, of halo^ns with (Rice 
and Frylino), ii, 656. 
unsaturated, absorption spectra and 
h^ochromisinof(SoHETBB, R5SSLER, 
a®d ©iCKBNKOHiiEB), ii, 362. 
a^uttsateated phenolic (Torlandek, 

; Hibmr^,^hoknemann,Schade, 

de^Whaation of, by actioh of sulphites 
(Romeo i, 1380, 
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Ketonic acids, uusaturated (Bogeet and 
Eitteb), i, 265, 816. 

y- and 5-Ketonic acids, and their esters, 
thermal decomposition of {“Wikdaus 
and Bohne), i, 562. 

5-Keto-nitriles, reactions of (Allen), 
i, 963. 

)3-Keto-a-o-iiitroplieiiylpropane, a-oxim- 
ino-, and its derivatives (Nebek, 
Haettjkg, and Ruopp), i, 1073. 

4- Keto-5-octahydroanthracene, deriv- 

atives of (SCHEOETEE, GlUSCHKE, VAN 
Helle, and Gotzky), i, 129. 

1- Keto*s-oc tahy drophenanthrene, and 

its derivatives (Riedel), i, 407. 

Eeto-octahydrophenanthrenes, and their 
derivatives (Schroetek, van Httlle, 
and MtiiiLEE), i, 130. 

5- and 7-Keto-octoic acids, semicarh- 
azones of (Clutteebeck and Raper), 
i, 882. 

4-Keto-ox3rthionaphtheiiylidenediIiydro* 
naphthalenes, amino- and hydroxy- 
(Feiedlander), i, 957. 

7-Ketopalinitic acid, oxime of (G. M. 
and R. Robinson), i, 355. 

7-Ketopentadienes, photodimerides of 
derivatives of (Stobbe, Faebbb, and 
Rae), i, 1282. 

7-Ketopentadienedicarhoxylie acid, 
methyl ester, dimeride of (Stobbe, 
Farbeb, and Rae), i, 1283. 

4-Keto-6-phenyldihydropyriniidine 
(Seide), i, 437. 

4-Keto-2-phenyl-l:4-dihydropyriiiiidine, 
5-cyano-, and its derivatives (Mittbe 
and Palit), i, 1319. 

2- Keto-4-phenyl-2;3-dihydro-l;3-thi- 
azole, bydrazones of (Bose), i, 167. 

1- Keto-2-phenyl-3:5-dimethyl-l^-di- 
hydro-a4:8-naphtha?sotriazine (Gel- 
land and Robinson), i, 1187. 

4-Keto-6-phenyl- 1 ; 2-divinylenedihydro- 
pyrimidine, and its salts (Seide), 
i, 437. 

2- Keto-3-phenyl-5-methylconnaaranyl- 

3-acetlc acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Lowenbsin, Simonis, Lang, and 
Jacobes), i, 147. 

2- Keto-4-phenyl-3-methyl-2:8-dihydxo- 
l:3-thiazol6anisylidenehydrazone, 
and its hydrobromide (Bose), i, 1466, 

3- Keto-4-phenyl-3-methyl-2:3-dihydro- 
l:8-thiazole^opTopylidenehydrazone, 
and its hydrobromide (Bose), i, 
1466. 

2-Keto-4-phenyl-3-a-naphthyl-2;3-di- 
hydro-l:3-thiazolehydrazone, and its 
hydrobromide (Boss), i, 1466. 

2-Keto-4-phenyl-3-o-tolyl-2:3-dihydro- 
l;3-thiazolehydrazone, and its hydro- 
bromide (Bose), i, 1466. 


0- Eetopimelic acid, and its derivatives 
(Adickes), i, 230, 

Eetopiperazines, action of alkalis on 
(Levene and Ppaltz), i, 1474, 

S-Keto-4:6-pyrido-2:3-dihydrothiophen, 
and its phenylhydrazone, and 2i2-di- 
bromo-, and its salts (Koenigs and 
Geisst^r), i, 167. 

2- Ketopyrrolidine-4-carbamide (Stosies 
and Philippi), i, 892. 

5-Ketosebacic acid, semicarbazone of 
(Heokel and Brinkmann), i, 259. 

Ketosis CWigglesworth), i, 191. 

a-Ketosnberic acid, and its derivatives 
(Adickes), i, 230. 

3- Keto-l:2:S:4-tetrahydro-l:2:4-bettz- 
triazine (Geha and Ray), i, 1462. 

X-Keto-l:2:3:4-t6trahydronaphthalene, 
transformations of (Schroetbr, 
Zadek, and Hoffmann), i, 677. 

1- Ketotetrahydronaphthalene, iS-bromo- 

(Krollpfeiffer, Soheltzb, 
Sghlembohm, and Sommermbteb), 
i, 1308. 

2-hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Stbaes, Bernoellt, and Maet- 
neb), i, 1155. 

2-nitro-, and 2-oximino-, and their 
potassium salts (Stbaes and Ek- 
hard), i, 1139. 

Ketotetr^ydronaphthalenes, nitro-, and 
their semicarbazones (Riedel), i, 407;. 

4- Keto-s-tetrahydrophenanthTene, de- 
rivatives of (SCHROETER, GlESCHKE, 
VAN Helle, and GStzky), i, 129. 

5- Keto-l;2;8;4-tetrahydroisotetrazole, 
5-thio- (G eha and Db), i, '600. 

3- Keto-4:6:4':6'-tetramoliyl-2;3-di- 
hydJO-2:3'-dicoTimara3i (Fries and 
Bartbns), i, 668. 

^-Keto-aaTy-tctramethylglntano an- 
hydride (Staedingeb, Felix, and 
Harder), i, 786. 

jB-Keto-7-thiol-o-heazoyl-os77-tnphenyl- 
cfzthiobutanoic acid, 7-thiolactone of 
(Meyer), i, 424. 

4- Keto-2-tolyl-l:4-dihydTopyrimidine, 
5-cyano- (Mittbr and Palit), i, 1320. 

4-Kfito-2:8:3-triphenyldiniethylene- 
l:2-di-iiniiie-l-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Ingold and Weaver), i, 580. 

Ketoximea, acid natnre of (Pfeiffer 
Armbrester, Baokes, and Oberun), 
i, ^0 ; (Pfeiffer), i, 677. 

KidneySf ratio of alkali salts in blood 
in disease of (Rabinovitch), i, 
462. 

isolated, effect of inorganic salts on 
the secretion of (Eichholtz and 
Starling), i, 860. 

Kinetdcs of chemical reactions (Tol* 
man), ii, 799. 
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Xinetic salt effect, secondary (BkOn- 
STED and King), ii, 1171. 

Konyakn sols, action of alkalis on 
(Doean), ii, 967. 

Xubiki oil, naphthenic acids from 
(Tanaka and Nagai), i, 252. 
Kynnrenic acid, formation of, in the 
animal body (Matsuoka, Takemtjea, 
and Yoshimatsxj), i, 731, 

I.. 

Laboratory apparatus (Wiggbbs), ii, 
319 ; (Stbinkopf, Ohsb, and Bxjch- 
heim), ii, 590. 

Laccase (Flettey), i, 471, 614. 
action of hydrocyanic acid on 
(Flkttey), i, 1360, 

Lactacidogen, formation of, in muscle 
(Emmeicsh and Lange ; Embden, 
Kahleet, and Lange; Abeaham 
and Kahn), i, 728 ; (Dettticke ; 
Embhen and Zimmeemann), i, 729. 
Lactarinic acid, synthesis of (G. M. and 
B. Eobinson), i, 354. 

Lactation, effect of nltra-yiolet light on 
mineral metabolism in (Oee, Magee, 
and Hendeeson), i, 1210, 

X^actic acid i^-ethylidenelactic add; 
a^hydroxypropionic acid)^ formation 
of, in muscular exercise (Fueusawa, 
Hill, Long, and Lhpton), i, 92 ; 
(Hbntsohel), i, 728; (Fukijsawa), 
i, 849 ; (Ltthgoe and Peeeiea ; 
Peeeiba), i, 1341. 

and its anhydrides, equilibrium of, in 
aqueons solution (DietzeL and 
Kehg), i, 1036. 

and its calcium salt, bromination of, 
in presence of light {Ghosh and 
Baeu), i, 1234. 

oxidation of, in muscle (v, Szent- 
GtCbgyi), 1, 708. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
destruction of, by yeast (Mybbaok 
and Evbritt), i, 105. 
in arthritis and rheumatism (Cajoei, 
Ceotttee, and Pemberton), i, 328. 
in blood at high altitudes (Laqhee), 
1, 324. 

effect of aliphatic compounds on 
(Knoop and Josr), i, 180. 
effect of insulin on (Collazo and 
Le^cki), i, 870. 

and tissues, effect of insulin and 
adrenaline on (Coei), i, 758; 

^ {Best and Emoux), i, 754. 

(Ln.-- 


Lactic acid {i-ethylidenelactiG acid ; 
Qrhydroxypropionic acid), detection 
of, in fruit juices (Boenteagee), ii, 
1007. 

determination of, in animal organs 
(Hirsch-Kauffmann), i, 96 ; (Emb- 
den; Meyerhof), i, 719. 

d-Lactic acid, transformation of, into 
Z-alanine (Feetjdenbeeg and Huber), 
i, 229. 

L&otoisocitrie acid (Nelson), i, 619. 

Lactone, and its derivatives, 

from Alstonia bark (Goodson and 
Henry), i, 1166. 

Lactones, catalysis by acids of the form- 
ation of (Taylor and Close), 
ii, 1070. 

Lactose {milk- sugar) (Whittier), i, 792. 
origin of, in cows (Campus), i, 327. 
bromo-, chloro-, and iodo-acetyl 
derivatives of (Hudson and Kunz), 

i, 1043. 

determination of (Bieeman and 
Doan), ii, 245. 

Laevulic acid, a-alkyl derivatives of 
(Gault and Salomon), i, 115. 
esters, hydrolysis of(SKEABAL, Pfaff, 
and Aieoldi), ii, 139. 

Laevulic acid, chloro-oximino-, and 
its ethyl ester (Bhbinboldt and 
Schmitz-Dumont), i, 1132. 

Lsevulosans in plants (Colin), i, 618. 

Laevulose {d-fructose ; fruit-sugar), solu- 
tion volume and refraction constants 
of (Buber, Esp, and Bernee), i, 635. 
effect of phosphates on rotation of 
(v. Eulee and Nilsson), i, 1042, 

Lake water. See under Water. 

LamelUbranchs, intestines of. See 
Intestines. 

Laminaria JlexiemUs, combustion 
analysis of (LELikYEB and Mi^nagbe), 
i,619. 

Lamps, mercury, energy distribution in 
(Franklin, Maddison, and 
Beeve), ii, 809. 
gold in (Retsohinsky), ii, 465. 
constricted mercury arc, for photo- 
chemistry (Foebes and Harrison), 

ii, 1194. 

quartz mercury (Reeve), ii, 234. 

Landolt reaction (Eggeet), ii, 52 ; 
(Eggert and Pfeffeemann), ii, 407. 

Lantameamara, constituents of oil from 
leaves of (Moudgill), i, 566. 

Lantbantmi, spectrum of (Goudsmit), 
li,454, 

3^ $pectram of (Pina be Rubies), 

Lanthanum alloys with cerium, ad^rp- 

, Hon of hydrogen by (Sibverts and 
Roell), ii, 854. 
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Lanthanxim, potassium cliromates 
(Carobbi), ii, 316. 
copper nitrate (Cabobbi), ii, 145. 
potassium sulphates (Zambonini and 
Cabobbi), ii, 222. 

thallous sulphates (Zambonlnt and 
Cabobbi), ii, 679. 

Larkspur. See Delphinium eonsolida, 

Lathyrism (Anbebson, Howabb, and 
SlMOJySEN), i, 1000. 

Laudanidine (Spath and Bebnhauee), 
i, 294. 

Maudauosiue (Spath and Berh- 
haiteb), i, 294. 

Lane effect, quantum theory of (Oen- 
steik), ii, 733. 

Laurie acid, calcium salt (Kumohe, 
V. Moltini, and Benebik), i, 
506. 

thallous salt(H0LDE and Takehara), 

i, 1238. 

3-hydroxybenzaldehyde-2-mercuric 
and 4-hydroxy-^^.-butylbenzene- 
dimercuric esters (Wellcome 
Eohnbation, Ltd,, Henry, and 
Sharp), i, 1154. 

Lead, absorption spectrum of the vapour 
of (Narayan aud Bao), ii, 927. 
arc spectrum of (Sponer), ii, 454; 
(McLennan, Yohno, and McLay), 

ii, 455 ; (Gieselee and Grotbian), 
ii, 1108. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Zttmstbin), ii, 914. 

X-ray absorption coefficient of ( Wab- 
BDBTON and Eichtmybb), ii, 1103. 
isotopes of (Bbennen), ii, 174, 1109; 
(Perrette), ii, 646. 
in l^'orwegian clevite, atomic weight 
of (Gleditsch, Dobenbeldt, and 
Berg), ii, 732. 

band spectra of (Bieleb), ii, 732. 
vapour pressure aud entropy of (Bode- 
BusH and Dixon), ii, 492. 
adsorption of, by platinum (Maxted), 
ii, 384. 

containing radium-n for the prepar- 
ation of formaldehyde (Stolfi), 
ii, 1111. 

effect of colloids in the displacement 
of, by zinc (Gray), ii, 578. 
possible transformation of, into thall- 
ium (Russell), ii, 924. 

Lead alloys with antimony aud zinc 
(Tammann and Dahl), ii, 535. 
with bismuth and cadmium or tin, 
hardness of (Di Capua), ii, 1051. 
with cadmium aud with sodium, elec- 
trolysis of (Keemann, Kienzl, and 
Mabel), ii, 132. 

with cadmium and thallium (Di 
Capua), ii, 787. 


Lead alloys with mercuiy, electrolysis 
of (Kremann, Kapauk, and 
Sudan), ii, 313. 

with silver, electrolysis of (Keemann 
and Benda), ii, 679. 

Lead compounds, condition of, in the 
organism (Scbemin), i, 465, 

Lead bromate (G^nzel and Marcus), 
ii, 1086. 

carbonate, heat of formation of (Mar- 
shall and Bruzs), ii, 1040. 
dissociation of (Centnep.szwbb, 
Falk, and Awerbuch), ii, 
400. 

chloride, solubility of, in acetic acid 
(Herz and Martin), ii, 283. 
solubility of, in chloride solutions 
(Kendall and Sloan), ii, 1052. 
chromate, adsorption of ions by 
(Mukhbrjeb and IJay), ii, 385. 
hydroxide, equilibrium of sodium 
hydroxide, plumbite, and 
(Muller, Ebissmann, and 
Ballin), ii, 125. 

precipitation of, electrometrically 
(Britton), ii, 1204- 
iodide, action of, with zinc sulphate 
(Stoppella), ii, 1064, 
nitrate, activity coefficient of aqueous 
solutions of (Randall and Van- 
SELow), ii, 33. 

ageing of dilute solutions of (Bern- 
hardt), ii, 1003. 
nitrite (Thiel and Stoll), ii, 419. 
sM^oxide (van Arkel), ii, 816. 
WKwioxide, structure of (Dickinson 
and Friaup), ii, 18. 
additive eomj^unds of, with lead 
salts of nitro compounds (Ak- 
tien-Gesellsohapt Lignose), i, 
1145. 

diozi 6 .% crystal structure of (Fer- 
rari), ii, 1125. 

colloidal, preparation of, from lead 
tetra-acetate (Gutbibr and 
Meyer), ii, 290. 

solubiliiy of, in water (Eemy and 
Kubdcmann), ii, 119. 
selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
683. 

sulphide, equilibria in roasting of 
(SCHENCK and Borkenstein), ii, 
419 ; (SCHENOK), ii, 1160. 
eqniUbriuTQ of t^llous sulphide 
and (Cannbri and Fernandes), 
ii, 887. 

eZisqlphide, attempted preparation of 
(STiEBA-B6HM and Auersperg- 
rova), ii, 699. 

sulphobismuthite, volcanic (Zambo- 
NiNi, BE Fiore, and Cabobbi), ii, 
709. 
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lead organic compoiuids (Calingaeilt), 

i, 798. 

Jiacetato-diplumbo-bromate (GiirNZBL 
and Marcits), ii, 1086. 
di-i7^i-nitropbenyl i^znitrate (Voe- 
landbr), i, 1265. 

di- and tri-phenyl methyls, cyc?o- 
hexyls, and xylyls (Kratjse and 
Sohlottig), i, 449. 
resinates (Cobfignibe), i, 1294 ; 
(TTzao), i, 1295. 

tetraethyl, preparation of (Meyer), i, 

893. 

Lead detection, determination, and 
separation : — 

detection of (Kolthofe), ii, 1095. 
determination of (Richards ; Scott), 

ii, 903. 

determination of, electrolytically, in 
presence of copper (Biltz), ii, 715. 
determination of, in animal tissues 
(Bernhardt), ii, 1003; (Naka- 
SEKo and Nakano), ii, 1205. 
separation of antimony, bismuth, and 
copper from (Lassibur), ii, 159. 
separation of antimony, copper, tin, 
and (Lassieur), ii, 328. 
separation of, from bismuth (Fbiql 
and Obdelt), ii, 442. 

Lead accmnnlator. See Accumulator. 

Lead cathodes. See Cathodes. 

Leaves, carbohydrates in, in relation to 
■water content (Horn), i, 1121. 
effect of light on the growth and 
formation of chlorophyll in (Pal- 
ladin), i, 1618. 

invertase in (Blagoveschenski and 
Sossiedov), i, 1007. 
peptase in (Blagoveschenski and 
Bielozevski), i, 1009. 
autumn, effect of light on decompo- 
sition of chlorophyll in (Combes), 
i, 1120. 

chlorotic and green, mineral matter 
in (Colin and Grandsire), i, 1123. 
etiolated, effect of light on growth 
of (Palladin), i, 1617. 

Lecitiburin (Ponce), i, 97. 

Lecithin, synthesis of, in the organism 
(Eohstbin), i, 458. 
natural crysMline (Esoher), i, 1232. 
spontaneous decomposition of (Kato 
and Shinoda), i, 773. 
in fatly oils (Boedtker). i, 1114. 
compounds of, with bile acids and their 
salts (Boehbinger Sohn), i, 824. 
and cholesterol in relation to cell 
membranes (Oorran and Lewis), 
5 , 128 . 

mvohfpxstl differentiation of chol- 
epilwolaJid (Sachs and, Klopstook), 


Lecithin, determination of, in blood 
(Grigatjt), i, 453. 

Lecithins, synthetic (Levenb and Role), 
i, 92. 

Lecithins, bromo- (Lbvbne and Role), 
i, 1520. 

Lecture experiments to illustrate cata- 
lysis and ionisation (Kolthofe), ii, 
819. 

Lemons, insulin-like substances in 
(Fisher and MoEjnlby), i, 1016. 
See also Cortex limmU. 

Lemon juice, effects of orange juice and 
of, on calcification (Korenohevsky 
and Carr), i, 211. 

antiscorbutic factor of (ZiLVA), i, 
1220 ; (Liotta), i, 1365. 

Lemon oil, new constituent of (Romeo), 
i, 1293. 

Lepidine, 2-hydroxy-, condensation of, 
with aromatic aldehydes (Troger and 
Bunker), i, 432. 

Leprosy (Wrbnshall and Bean ; Dean, 
Wbbnshall, and Fujimoto), i, 1414, 

Leucine, esters, hydrolysis of, by pan- 
creatic enzymes (Rona and Spei- 
del), i, 103. 

ethyl esters of its campholyl and 
chloroacetyl derivatives, and its 
amide, acetyl derivative (Grana- 
oher), i, 594. 

Z-Leucine, natnraHy-occnrring, configur- 
ation of (Karpjbr, Jaogi, and Taka- 
hashi), i, 1046. 

Leverrierite, schists formed of (Cor- 
bett), ii, 997. 

Liehenase, saccharification of cellulose 
by (Karrer), i, 118. 

Lichenin, constitution of (Prinosheim, 
Knoll, and Kaston), i, 1386. 
Routgen spectra of cellulose and 
(Herzog and Gonell), i, 371. 

fsoLichenin (Karpjir and Joos), i, 
1028 ; (Pringsheim), i, 1029 ; 
(Karber), i, 1370. 

Liohosan, and its triacetate (Pring- 
sheim, Knoll, and Kaston), i, 1386. 

Lichotriose (Karrbr and Lier), i, 
793. 

Liesegang’s rings, theory of (Ostwald), 
ii, 630 ; (Dhab and Chatterji), 
ii, 865. 

formation of (Bhab and Chatterji ; 

V. Weimarn), ii, 959. 
phenomena of (Stbopoe), ii, 1158. 
in gelatin gels (Scott-Blair), ii, 

Light, absorption of, by fluorescent 
substances (Pjenkovski and Ja- 
BLONSKI), ii, 1031. 

absorption of, by electrolytes (v. 

; Halban), ii, 1083. 
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Liglit, diffusion of, by active and in- 
active molecules (be lifALLE- 
MA2o), ii, 1030. 
in liquids (Rocard), ii, 266. 
by methane and its homologues 
(Cabankbs and Gauzit), ii, 
1030. 

scattering of, in mixtures of air and 
carbon dioxide (Banerji), ii, 
1118. 

by liquids (Raman and Rambas), 
ii, 962, 1046 ; (Rrishnan), ii, 
1030. 

by salt solutions ( Sweitzee), ii, 512. 
chemical action of (John), i, 1258. 
biological action of (Harris), i, 1021. 
oxidation in (Eceert), i, 41 k 
action of, on dibasic acids (Yolmar), 
ii, 575. 

influence of, on enzymes (Pinctjssen), 
i, 468 ; (Pinctjssen and Klts- 
siTJNis), i, 469. 

fluorescent, absorption of, by the 
emitting substance (Duseberg), ii, 
262. 

polarised, photochemical action of 
(Baly and Semmens), i, 12. 
in organic vapours (Ganesan), ii, 
648. 

ultra-violet, measurement of ("Web- 
ster, Hill, and Eibinov), i, 750. 
irradiation by (Hess, Weinstoce, 
and Helman ; Hess and Wbin- 
stooe), i, 750. 

growth-promoting properties of 
air iiiadiated by (Nelson and 
Steenbock), i, 484. 
absorption of, in dilute solutions 
(Grieveson), ii, 472. 
absorption of, hj organic compounds 
(Kepianbla. and Marchlewski ; 
BE LlszLd), ii, 179. 
quantity required to develop a 
grain of silver bromide (Hel- 
miok), ii, 143. 

action of, on dyes and textiles 
(Heermann), ii, 144. 
action of, on oils and green vege- 
tables (Hess and Weinstock), i, 
212 . 

action of, on vitamins (Spinka), i, 

, 212 . 

action of, on alcobolic fermentation 
(Romolo and Remo: be Fazi), i, 
475. 

germicidal action of (Coblentz and 
Fulton), i, 616. 

eff^t of, on growth and calcification 
of rats (Hume and Smith), i, 211. 

Ligidn (KtlRSOHNER), i, 1387. 
chemistry of (Powell and Whit- 
taker), i, 372. 


Lignin, sublimation of (KArschneb), 
i, 890. 

degradatioj^ of, by fungi (Wehmer), 
i, 521. 

ine (Klason), i, 371, 1246. 
etermination of (Schwalbe), i, 643. 

o-Lignin, homogeneity of (Hagglunb), 
i, 1026. 

aldehyde structure of (HIgglunb), 
i, 643. 

Lignite, constituents of (CiusA and 
Galizzi), i, 1045. 

Lignooeric acid from arachis oil (Hei- 
BUSCHKA and Pyriki), i, 229. 

Ligulin, and its salts (Pfau), i, 572. 

Lilium, phytosterol from bulb scales 
(Mibanbe), i, 872. 

Lilium candidum, optical properties of 
plastids and phytosterol from (Mi- 
ranbe), i, 618. 

Limestone, hydrogen sulphide in (Ns- 
NABKEVITSCH ; Vernabski), ii, 997. 

Limit dextrin 1. See Dextrin. 

Limonene, electrical birefringence of (be 
Malleman), ii, 642. 
catalytic tianrfonnation of (Zeunski), 
i, 146. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(Sworb), i, 1163. 

Linamarase (Rosenthalbr), i, 1008. 

Linoleic acid, and its anhydride {Holds 
and Gentner), i, 882. 

Linolenic acid, calcium salt (Khmonb, 
V. Moltini, and Benedik), i, 506. 

Linoxyn (Eibner and Reeb), i, 1877. 

Linseed oil, colloid chemistry of (Yoll- 
mann), ii, 517. 

catalytic oxidation of (Slanskt), i, 
114, 116. 

Lipase (Cappelli), i, 725. 
from papain (Sandberg and Brand), 
i, 1009. 

action of, from rats of various ages 
(Falk, Noyes, and Sugiura), i, 
1360. 

activity of, in tissues of different 
animals (Noyes and Falk ; Falk, 
Noyes, and Sugiura), i, 471. 
gastric ( Willstattbr, Haubowitz, 
and Memmen), i, 201. 
favourable hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion for (WillstXtter, Hauro- 
wrrz, and Petrou), i, 742. 
pancreatic, conditions for action of 
(Platt and Dawson), i, 1506, 
from the thyroid (Herzfelb and 
Engel), 1,201. 

determinatiott of, stalagmometrically 
(Dbmuth), i, 103. 

determination of, in body fluids and 
tisanes (Rona and Lasnitzki), i, 
471. 
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lipases, specificity of (Willstattee), 
i, 1008. 

lipins, action of paraldehyde on (Coop- 
er), i, 91. 

in liver (Sacchetto), i, 1357. 
lipoids (Feasrel and Kabppen), i, 
720. 

effect of, on osmosis in gels (Yttmi- 
ruba; Traube and Yttmirttra), 

i, 7Sf 

extraction and determination of, in 
cereals (Rask and Phelps), ii, 448. 
adsorption by mixtures of (Sohaper), 

ii, 1149. 

protection of colloids by (Beck), ii, 
527. 

colloidal, interaction of colloidal fats 
and (Eichholtz), i, 199. 
determination of, in blood-serum 
(Minovici and Iliesco), i, 452. 
determination of the phosphorus of, in 
cereals (Rask and Phelps), ii, 328. 
Liquids, diffusion of light in (Rocard), 
ii, 265. 

molecniar scattering of light in 
(Krishnan), ii, 1030. 

Kerr effect in, in relation to the 
depolarisation of scattered light 
(Martin), ii, 90. 

scattering of light by, and tlieir surface 
tension (Baman and Ramdas), ii, 
952, 1046. 

eleotrieal dispersion of (Gofman), ii, 
1060. 

potential differences at the junction 
of (Vosnessenski), ii, 678. 
potential differences between air and 
(Frumkin), ii, 544. 
fall of potential in, produced by small 
bubbles of air (Kleeman and Pitts), 
ii, 659. 

potential at interfaces of gases with 
(Frhmkin), ii, 873. 
action of charged particles in (Burton 
and CuRBiE), ii, 531. 
dielectric constants of (Sayoe and 
Briscoe), ii, 263 ; (Bell and 
Poynton), ii, 477 ; (Harris), ii, 
631. 

beat of vaporisation and surface tension 
of (PlAointeantj), ii, 39. 
su^rheating of (Kbnrigk, Gilbert, 
and Wisher), ii, 99. 
specific heat of (Ghosh), ii, 275 ; 

(SOHULZE), ii, 491 ; (Foa), ii, 1138. 
mutual solubilities of (Kablukov and 
ICalisohbVa), ii, 768. 

- tempmture 

(pa ■; KoLOsavsEi), 

(Basiaw- 


Liquids, viscosity of, at the boiling 
point (Macleod), ii, 1049. 
under pressure (Bridgman), ii, 
1143. 

containing dissolved gases (Lewis), 
ii, 877. 

molecular weight and viscosity of 
(Maoleod), ii, 498. 
absorption of gases by (Lewis and 
Whitman), ii, 106. 
density of (van Laar), ii, 278. 
velocity of sound in, and their heat 
of vaporisation (Ionesod), ii, 644. 
kinetic theory of evaporation of 
(Maoleod), ii, 784. 
vaporisation and changes at contact 
surface of (Sano), ii, 681. 
apparatus for volatilisation of (Yant 
and Frev), ii, 897. 

separated by a membrane, equilibria 
of (Schreinemakers), ii, 899. 
orientation of molecules on the surfaces 
of (Harkins), ii, 1148. 
surface tension at the interface of (du 
Nouy), ii, 647. 

interfacial properties of, in contact 
with gases (Gilbert and SHA^Y), 
ii, 795. 

kinetic theory of surface films of 
(SoHOFiELD and Rideal), ii, 960. 
velocity of reaction of two ( Jablczyn^- 
sKi, WiBCKOWSKi, and Klein), 
ii, 410. 

saturation pressure of (Herz), ii, 
850. 

influence of indifferent gases on tlie 
saturated vapour concentration of 
(Pollitzeb and Strebel), ii, 104. 
siipersaturation of gases in (Kenriok, 
Wisher, and Wyatt), ii, 105; 
(Wyatt), ii, 604. 

molecular interaction in (Antonov), 
ii, 865. 

anisotropic. Bom’s theory of (Szi- 
VESSY), ii, 1123. 
binary mixed (Faust), ii, 29. 

composition of (Frank), ii, 188. 
physical properties of, near the 
critical point (Perrakis), ii, 
764. 

refractive index of (Lighten- 
ECKBR), ii, 632. 

specific, heats of (Williams and 
Daniels), ii, 765. 
opalescence of (Rao), ii, 739. 
compressibility of (Kae), ii, 
970. 

effect of a non-volatile solute on 
the boiling point and partial 
pressure of (Oarroll, Bol- 
LEFsoNj and Mathews), ii, 
868,859. 
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liquids, bmary mixed, vapour pressure 
and miscibility of (Heezfeld), 
ii, 1143. 

pressure curves of (Feank), ii, 
648, 

viscosity of (Macleod), ii, 280. 
corrosive, distillation flask for 
(Brown), ii, 897. 

dust-free, preparation of (Garrard), 
ii, 704. 

fluorescent, modifications of (Aster- 
blxjm), ii, 1026. 

inorganic, surface potential of (Wes- 
sel), ii, 795. 

mixed, dielectric constants of (Grutz- 
magher), ii, 263. 

evaporation of (King and Smedlet), 
ii, 101. 

volume of (Lorenz and Herz), ii, 

101 . 

influence of proximity to critical 
solution temperature on volume 
of (Perrakis), ii, 29. 
organic, refoactive index of (Eiselb), 
ii, 264. 

double refraction of (YorlInder 
and Walter), ii, 183. 
electrical double refraction of 
(Heoeier), 11, 755. 
electrical resistance of films of 
(Bhatnagar, Prasad, Mitba, 
and Shritastava), ii, 948. 
velocity of sound and ratio of 
■“:c beats of (Busse), ii, 

373. 

compressibility of (Schmidt), ii, 
497 ; (Hbbbisen), ii, 763. 
dielectric constants of (Grenacher ; 

Francke), ii, 741. 
dielectric constant and molecular 
association of (Lange), ii, 840. 
molecular volume, viscosity, and 
ionic mobility of (WOhlisch), 
ii, 277. 

temperatures of equal viscosity of 
(Herz), ii, 1049. 

mixed, vapour pressure of (Leslie 
and Carr)j ii, 1050. 
polymerised, diffraction of Bdutgen 
rays by (de S'medt), i, 6. 
supercooled, entropy of (Pauling and 
Tolman), ii, 952. 

ternary mixed, critical solution tem- 
perature of (Boutaric and Corbet), 
ii, 103. 

determination of solid matter in (v, 
Borneqg), ii, 324. 

LiMem loro^ossin in (Oharaux 

andBELAUNEY), i, $74. 

Litbinm (HOttig and Sohlibssmann), 
ii, 1181. 

arc spectrum of (Austin), ii, 995. 


Lithium, red line in spectrum of 
(Ainslie), ii, 450 ; (Green), ii, 
1013. 

spark spectrum of (Schuler), ii, 
339; (Werner), ii, 1013. 
isotope of (Costa), ii, 619. 
radiation and ionisation potentials of 
(Rolleeson), ii, 722. 
vapour pressure of, in liquid am- 
monia (Kraus and Johnson), ii, 
389. 

equilibrium between barium and, and 
their fused chlorides (Jellinee and 
Ozbrwinski), ii, 124. 

Lithium salts, density and refractivity 
of solutions of (Huttig and Keller), 
ii, 963. 

Lithium chloride, activity coefficient of 
(Soatchard), ii, 397. 
vapour pressure of hydrochloric 
acid solutions of (Yannakis), ii, 
401. 

fluoride, crystal structure of, and 
isomorphism of, with magnesium 
fluoride (Ferrari), ii, 845. 
equilibrium of magnesium fluoride 
and (Tacchini), ii, 122 ; (Bruni 
and Levi), ii, 281. 

hydride (Huttig and Krajewski), 
ii, 296. 

pot^ium sulphate, crystal structure 
of (Bradley), ii, 638. 
nwwwsulphide, crystal structure of 
(Claassen), ii, 846. 
mano- and di-sulphides (Thomas and 
Jones), ii, 58, 

tungstate, equilibria of, with alkali 
tungsiates and tungsten trioxide 
(van Liempx), ii, 421. 

Lilhium m^anie compounds : — 

Lithium benzyl (Hein, Petzohner, 
Waglbe, and Sbgitz), ii, 217. 
Lithium determination and separ- 
ation;— 

determination and separation of 
(Smith and Ross), ii, 601, 

Lithium minerals, analysis of (Guntz 
and Benoit), ii, 1202. 
liver, physiology of (Eollmahn, 3^ann, 
and Magath), i, 1496. 
antolysis of thefpulp of (Stbppuhn 
and UTKiN-IiJHBOVZOV), i, 864. 
production of urea in autolysis of 
(McCanos), i, 472. 
intermediate carbohydrate metabolism 
in (Brugsoh and Hoesters), i, 
483. 

carbohydrate metaholiam and gaseous 
exchan^ of (Brugsch, Hoesters, 
and Shinoda), i, 192. 
proteolytic enzymes of (Zaoheisson), 
i, 335 ; (Utkin-Ljubovzov), ii, 864. 
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Liver, glycogen content of (Feank and 
FoBSTEa), i, 1603, 
effect of insulin on (Coal), i, 753. 
lipins and fats in, during fasting and 
phosphorus poisoning (Sacohbtto), 
i, 1357. 

naetabolism iu diseases of (v. FejAr 
and Het^hyi), i, 725. 
influence of, on protein metabolism 
. (Eosbnbaum), i, 464. 
effect of alcohols on sugar in (Lesseb), 

i, 613. 

detoxicating function of (Handel), i, 
610. 

Lobelane, and i^ichloro-, and their salts 
(WiELAND and Hbrmsen), i, 1089. 

71- and iso-Lohelanidines, and their salts 
and derivatives (Wieland, Schopf, 
and Hermsen), i, 1087, 1089. 
Lohelanine (Wieland, Sohopf, and 
Hbrmsen), i, 1087. 

71 - and iso-Lobelanines, and their salts 
(Wieland, Schopf, and Hbrmsen), 
i, 1088., 

Loielia, alkaloids from (Wieland, 
Schopf, and Hbrmsen), i, 1087. 
Lohelioi infiatay alkaloids of (Stbnzl), 
i, 347. 

Lobelide, ehloro-, and its hydrochloride 
(Wieland and Hbrmsen), i, 1089. 
Lobeline, and its benzoate hydrochloride 
(Wieland and Hebmsbn), i, 1089. 
a-Lobeline, preparation of (Bobhringer 
Sohn), i, 425. 

Locust tree. JMinia psmdocaoia, 
Loroglossin, occurrence of, in plants 
(Oharadx and Deladney), i, 874. 
from orchids (Delaunby), i, 487. 
Lucerne (aljalfa)^ nitrogenous consti- 
tuents of the juice of (Yiokbry ; 
Vickery and Vinson), i, 1370; 
(VioKERY and Leavenworth), i, 
873. 

non-volatile organic acids of (Turner 
and Hartman), i, 1124. 
proteins from leaves of (Chibnall 
and Nolan), i, 216. 

Luminescence, decay and regeneration 
of (Viol, Kammer, and Miller), 

ii, 474. 

from «-rays, decay of (Wither), 
ii, 89. 

Lungs, extractives of the (Kaplansky), 
i, 97. 

Lupanine, constitution and derivatives 
of (Thoms and Bbrgbrhopf), i, 575. 
d^-Lupanine, isolation of, from L%fmm 
kingii (Oroitch), i, 1447. 

Lupeose, constitution of (Oastoro), i, 
1244. 

Lupinaue, and its picrate (Halle & Co.), 
i, 294, 


Lupines, studies on (Crouch), i, 1447. 

Licpinm Tcvugii, isolation of lupanine 
from (Crouch), i, 1447. 

Lupinus liUemy enzymic decomposition 
of.ai’ginine in (Walter), i, 1368. 

Lupimts alkaloid from 

(Couch), i, 61. 

Lupulon, and its derivatives (WOllmer), 
i, 690. 

Luteolin acetate (Oestbrle and 

Wander), i, 1439. 

2;6-LiLtidine, 3-amino-, and its hydro- 
chloride (CuLLAND and Kobinson), 
i, 1186. 

Lutidinic acid, phenyl ester (Meyer), i, 
836. 

4-Lutidoiie-3-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Rassweiler and Adams), i, 299. 

4-Latidon6-8:5-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Rassweilbr and Adams), i, 
299. 

Lycopin, determination of, colorirnetric- 
ally (Connell), i, 214. 

Lymph, changes in, in anaphylactic 
shock (Petersen and Hughes), i, 
724. 

Lysine, synthesis of, in the organism 
(MoGinty, Lewis, and Marvel), 
i, 100. 

synthesis of precursors of (Marvel, 
MaoCorquodale, ICENDALii, and 
Lazier), i, 234. 

behaviour of, in the liver (Felix and 
Rothleb), i, 869. 

Lysolecithin, acyl derivatives of 
(Levbne and Rolf), i, 92. 


M. 

Magnesium, structure of (Collins), ii, 
1028. 

electrolytic preparation of (Ruff and 
Busch), ii, 669: (Harvey), ii, 
670. 

spectrum of (Green and Petersen), 
ii, 461. 

AT-absorption spectrum of (Robinson), 
ii, 614. 

vapour, absorption spectrum of 
(Narayan, Gunnaiya, and Kao), 
ii, 337 ; (Naratan and Rao), ii, 
927. 

arc spectrum of (Ruark), ii, 1016. 

spark spectrum of (Brown and 
Beams), ii, 918. 

spectra of mixed vapours of the alkali 
meitals and (Barratt), ii, 927. 

optical constants of , crystals of 
(Graber), ii, 1041. 

conductivities of (Schofield), ii, 273. 

potential of {Smixs), ii, 544. 
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Magnesium, polarisation of, in alkaline 
solution (JiRSA and LoEis), ii, 46. 
isotopes of (Pilley), ii, 464. 
sizes of electron-kemols of aluminium, 
silicon, sodium, and (Turneb), ii, 
349. 

influence of, on pressure in the eye 
(Kaneko), i, 333. 

Magnesium alloys with aluminium 
(Daniels), ii, 103; (Wabis), ii, 
786. 

with aluminium and cadmium 
(Valentin and Ohaudron), ii, 
205. 

with cerium, adsorption of hydrogen 
by (SiEVEBTS and Eobll), ii, 864. 

Magnesium compounds, isomorphism of 
beryllium compounds and (Zambo- 
NINI and Carobbi), ii, 144. 

Magnesium boride, action of water and 
acids on (Ray), ii, 417. 
carbonate, dissociation of (Centners- 
ZWER and Brtjzs), ii, 206, 685. 
equilibrium of, in ammoniacal 
solutions (Lafontaine), ii. 785. 
chloride, hydrolysis of aqueous solu- 
tions of, in presence of textile fibres 
(Schwalbe and Sohepp), i, 1046. 
fluoride, crystal structure of (Buckley 
and Vernon), ii, 484. 
crystal structure and isomorphism 
of, with lithium fluoride (Fer- 
rari), ii, 845. 

equilibrium of lithium fluoride and 
(Taochini), ii, 122 j (Bruni and 
Levi), ii, 281. 

hydroxide, solubility of ((Jjalbbabk), 

i, 652, 653. 

precipitation of, electrometrically 
(Briiton), ii, 1208. 
rhythmic precipitation of (Popp), 

ii, 667. 

precipitation of aluminium hydr- 
oxide with (Pabisblle and 
Lands), ii, 908. 

oxide (magnesia) f] solubility of, in 
water (Rbmy and Kuhlmann), 
ii, 30. 

equilibrium of ferric oxide and 
(PoRESTiER and Ohaudron), ii, 
1169. 

condensation of formaldehyde with 
(SoHMALFUss and Kalle},!, 116. 
action of, on silicates at high tem- 
peratures (Tammann and Greve- 
meybr), ii, 680. 

ammonium phosphate, precipitation 
of, in presence of aluminium (Hahn 
and Scheiderer), ii, 69. 
silicate, artificial (Damiens), ii, 812. 
silicide, atomic structure of (Owen 
and Preston), ii, 93. 


Magnesium sulphate, miscibility of 
ammonium sulphate and (Zwei- 
CLdwNA), ii, 189. 

equilibrium of sodium chloride with 
(Kxjrnakov and Shbmtschdsh- 
Ni), ii, 299. 

reduction of (Althammer), ii, 145. 
Magnesium organic compounds, lumin- 
escence spectra of (Dhfford, Night- 
ingale, and Calvert), ii, 89. 
electrolytic properties of (Eondyrev ; 

Kondybev and Manojev), i, 529. 
Grxgnard's, constitution of (Meisen- 
heimer), i, 527. 

reducing action of (Stas), i, 1052. 
reduction of azobenzene by (Gilman 
and Pickens), i, 1336. 
reaction of cupric chloride with (Gil- 
man and Parker), i, 237. 
action of ethyl hypochlorite on 
(Durand and Naves), i, 1064. 
action of methyl cyanoformate on 
(Finger and Gaul), i, 1431. 
action of, on naphthaquinones 
(Fbanssbn), i, 1146. 
action of, on nitriles (Brboicpot), i, 
14 ; (Bruylants), i, 15 ; (Chris- 
tiaen), i, 23; (Eotobs), i, 188; 
(Jaspers), i, 986. 

reactions of, with alkyl sulphonates 
{Gilman and Beaber), i, 802. 
with acyl halides (Tistohbnko), i, 
776. 

with di-iodohenzenea (TlIOM^‘3), i, 
1056. 

^oxides (Terentiev), i, 110, 
^-anisyl and j?-tolyl bromides, action 
of, on camphor (Leduc), i, 821. 
arsines (Job, Reioh, and Vebgnaud), 

i, 173. 

arylamines, action of hydrogen per- 
oxide on (Durand and Navbs), 
i, 635. 

ethyl bromide, electrical conduc- 
tivity of (Eondyrev and 
Manojev), i, 629. 
compound of diphenylcarbaadde 
and (Feigl ana Lbderbr), i, 
171. 

halides, etherates of (Mbisenheimer, 
Piper, and Lange), i, 1262. 
alkyl halides, reaction of aryl sul- 
phonates with (Gilman, Beaber, 
and Myers), i, 1067- 
alkyl and aryl halides, reducing action 
of (Kheinboldt and Eoleff), i, 
642. 

aryl halides, luminescence of (Duf- 
FORD, Nightingale, and Culvert), 

ii, 474. 

mercapto-halides, reactions of (Gil- 
man and Eing), i, 810. 
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EEagnesinm organic compounds : — 
a-naphthyl bromide, reactions be- 
tween inorganic antimony com- 
pounds and (Matsumiya), i, 
1472. 

action of metbyl cyanoformate on 
(Fingee and Gaxtl), i, 1431. 
pbenyl bromide, action of, on organic 
acids (Petees, Geifpith, 
Beiggs, and Feenoh), i, 543. 
action of, on jS-bromoetbyl- 
phthaiimide and 7 -bromo- 
propylphthalimide (Koen and 
Laknee), i, 1276. 

EEagnesium detection, determination, 
and separation : — 

detection of (Feigl), ii, 435 ; (Mue- 
mann), ii, 487. 

detection of, in small quantities 
(Hahn), ii, 1095. 

determination of (Congdon and Van- 
dbehook), ii, 601 ; (Stbwaet and 
Aechibald), ii, 824. 
determination of, nephelometrically 
(Keiss), i, 852. 

determination of, in presence of alu- 
minium (Hahn), ii, 601 j Jandbe, 
Wendehoest, and Webee), ii, 
715. 

determination of, in copper alloys with 
zinc (SoEHEMAHN and Sohob), ii, 
902. 

separation of calcium and (Eodt and 
Kushbcheb), ii, 168; (Luff), ii, 
438. 

Magnesylpyrrole, syntheses with (Onno), 
i, 295, 978 ; (Onno and Mingoia), 
i, 978. 

netic permeability, effect of an alter- 
nating field on (Spoonee), ii, 487. 
susceptibility and radii of atoms 
(Cabeera), ii, 624. 
and constitution of organic com- 
pounds (Pascah), ii, 624. 

Magnetism, researches on (Woltjee ,* 
WoLTJER and Onnes), ii, 1038. 
of polymerides (Pascal), ii, 371. 
and valency of complex salts ('\\'elo 
and Baudisch), ii, 1031. 

See also Ferromagnetism and Para- 
magnetism. 

Magnetite, transformation of, into 
hfiematite (Welo and Bahhisch), 
ii, 845. 

magnetisation of iron cobalt, nickel, 
and (AsHWdETH), ii, 944. 

Magnetochemistry (SoHtrKAEEv), ii, 
47, 264. 

;qf cyohc ccmap^^ (Pascal), ii, 
1X23. 

Magneton numhera, spectroscopic 
(SroNEE), ii, 618. 


Ma Huang, ephedrine from (Chen and 
Schmidt), i, 194. 

Mahua flowers, production of acetone 
from (Gokhale), i, 1216. 

Mahua oil, bio-genesis of (Fowlee and 
Dinanath), i, 346. 

Maize, influence of soil temperature and 
moisture on (Eokerson and Dick- 
son), i, 217. 

electrosilage of (Beahm), i, 623. 
proteins of (Aebeokle and Thies), i, 
1518. 

vitamin--® in extracts of (Sure), i, 

212 . 

effect of a diet of, on creatine and 
creatinine excretion (Palladin and 
Kratinova), i, 1614. 
eftect of nitrogen nutrition on growth 
of (Rippel and Ludwig), i, 485. 

Maize keraels, constituents of (Jodidi), 
i, 1027. 

Malachite, formation of, from basic 
copper carbonate (Hepburn), ii, 696. 

Malacou, zirconium and hafnium from 
(Marquis, P. and G. Uebain), ii, 699. 

Maleic acid, crystal structure of (Yaed- 
ley), ii, 1126. 

conversion of, into fumaric acid 
(Tbeey and Eiohblbbeger), i, 780. 
halogenation of (Terry and Bichel- 
berger), i, 631. 

oxidation of, to tartaric acid (Milas 
and Terry), i, 780. 
sodium salt, surface tension of solu- 
tions of (^bas), ii, 647. • 

esters, transformation of, into fumaric 
esters (Mebrwein and Weber), i, 
1038. 

Maleic acid, dJihydroxy-, decomposition 
of (Goebel), i, 1038. 

Maleinimide, flJtiodo- (Terentiev and 
Tsohklinoev), i, 296. 

Malic acid, and its salts, action of boric 
acid on the rotation of (Darmois), 
ii, 857. 

decomposition of, by sulphuric acid 
(Whitford), ii, 559. 
and its salts, pharmacology of (U NDER- 
HILL and Pack), i, 1211. 
copper salts, optical activity of (Dar- 
mois), ii, 15. ■ 

lead salt, solubilities of (Aubebaoh 
and Weber), i, 1180. 
detection of, in tissues (Klein and 
: Weiner), i, 871. 

Malic acid, bromo- and chloro- (Kuhn 
and Bbel), i, 781, 

, c 2 - and i-chloro-, and their salts (Bonn 
and Rosinsky), i, 1237. 

Malol (RiviiiRE and Piohard), i, 346. 

Maloloic acid, and its salts (RiviIire 
and Piohard),!, 345. 
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Malonamides, action of Ixydi'azine on 
halogen derivatives of (Hiest, Mac- 
beth, and Teaibl), i, 1251. 
Malonhenzyl-p-tolylamide, and bromo- 
(West), i, 524. 

Malon-j?-broniophenylethylamide, 
bromo- (West), i, 524. 
Malon-j7-bromophenylmethylamide, 
bromo- (West), i, 524. 
Malonisobutylamide, and bromo- 
(West), i, 524. 

Malondmopropylamide, and broiho- 
(West), i, 524. 

Malondi-i-tolylamide, bromo- (West), 
i, 524. 

Malonethylamide, and bromo- (West), 
i, 624. 

Malonethylmpropylamide, and bromo- 
(Wbst), i, 624. 

Malonhydrazide (Hiest, Macbeth, and 
Teaill), i, 1261. 

Malonic acid, dissociation constants of 
(Beitton), ii, 977. 

alkaline earth salts, solubilities of 
(Walker), ii, 769. 

aniline trihydrogen salt (Rambboh), 
i, 385. 

esters, velocity of hydrolysis of 
(Skeabal and Matibvic), ii, 
86 . 

di-/8-chloroethyl esters (Bennett), i, 
884. 

ethyl ester, addition of, to anils 
(Wayne and Cohen), i, 660. 
potassium ethyl ester, electrolysis of 
(Robeetson), ii, 1178. 

Malonic acid, halogen derivatives, 
quantitative reduction of, by hydr- 
iodic acid (West), i, 624. 
chloronitro-, ethyl ester (Macbeth 
andXEAiLL), i, 782. 

Malonoguanidic acid (MiT'jgEE and 
Falit), i, 1320. 

Malononitrile, halogenation of (Ott and 
Finken), i, 1251. 

Malononitrile, amino-, action of nitrous 
acid on (Oeisohkevitsoh-Teo- 
OHIMOVSKI), i, 1104. 
benzoyl derivative and compounds 
with aldehydes (Geisohkevitsoh- 
Teoohimovski and Sembnoov), 
i, 1069. 

Malonphenylmethylamide (West), i, 
524. 

Malonisopropylamide, and bromo- 
(Wbst), i, 624. 

Malon-j3-tolylamide, bromo- (West), i, 
52 i*. , 

H^tlon-j^tolyl^bntylamide, and bromo- 
(West), i, 524. 

Malon-p-tolylethylamide, and bromo- 
( West), i, 524,. 

OXZVIll. ii. 


Malon-jj-tolylmethylamide, and bromo- 
(West), i, 524. 

Malon-j?-toly U'sopropylamide, and bromo- 
(West), i, 624. 

Maltodextrins, nature of (Ling and 
Nanji), i, 516. 

Maltose, octa-acetyl derivative and 
chloro-, hepta-acetyl derivative (Feext- 
HBNBEEG, V. HOOHSTETrEE, and EN- 
GBLS), i, 635. 

Mandelic acid, configuration of, and its 
acetyl, benzoyl, and cinnamoyl de- 
rivatives, esters of (Feeubenbeeg 
and Maekeet), i, 1276. 
hydroxylamine salt (Oespee and 
Ballaed), i, 1233. 

Mandelonitrile, transformation of, to 
the zso-form (Wood and Lilley), i, 
400. 

Manganese, occurrence of, in soils, 
plants, and animals (MoHargtte), 

i, 1023. 

atomic volume of (Campbell), ii, 762. 
crystal structure of (Westgeen and 
PHEAOMi:N), ii, 1035. 

K doublets in spectrum of (Seljakov 
and Keasnikov), ii, 914. 
spark spectrum of (L. and E. Blooh), 

ii, 829. 

electro-deposition of (Allmand and 
Campbell), ii, 306 j (Brbzina), ii, 
676, 

ionised, ionisation potential of (Hak- 
TEEB), ii, 918. 

allotropy of (Bradley), ii, 1124. 
Manganese alloys with copper, oiystal 
structure of (Patterson), ii, 1180. 
with copper and iron (Osteemann), 
ii, 1060. 

Manganese compounds in arable soils 
(Beeteand), i, 228. 

Manganese arsenates (Deiss), ii, 893. 
halides, ammoniates of (Biltz and 
Rahlps), ii, 1191. 

oxide, colloidal (Anaegyeos), ii, 1162. 
dioxide, colloidal, formation of, in 
reduction of permanganates (CxE- 
Loso), ii, 661, 

oxidation of carbon monoxide and 
of hydrogen by (Feazbe and 
Greider), ii, 1064. 
hydrated, adsorption of silver by 
(Pavlov), ii, 507- 

phosphates, equilibria of formation of 
(Gedbe and Staesohe)., ii, 893. 
selenide (Mosee and Atynsici), ii, 
683. 

sulphate, equilibrium of aluminium 
sulphate, water, and (Caven and 
Mitchell), ii, 396, 

Manganic fluoride, orthoarsenate and 
phosphates (Teavees), ii, 586. 

56 
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Manganese : — 

Manganous salts, oxidation of, to 
permanganic acid (Teavkiis), ii, 
585. 

hydroxide, precipitation of, eleetro- 
metrically (Britton), ii, 1203. 
Permanganates, thermal decomposi- 
tion of (Moles and Orbspi), ii, 
877. 

mechanism of reduction of (Hol- 
lxtta), ii, 49, 407. 
effect of a magnetic field on the re- 
duction of (Parker and Armes), 
ii, 683. 

reduction of, hy arsenions acid 
(Travers), ii, 585 ; (G-eloso), 

' ii, 661. 

. reduction of, by ferrous salts and by 
iodides (Muller and Moller- 
ING), ii, 306. 

spectrophotometric determination of 
the oxidising power of (Gombos), 
ii, 237. 

oxidation of unsaturated compounds 
with (liTAMETKIN), i, 1145. 
catalysis of the reaction of oxalic 
acid with (Bidley), ii, 689. 

Manganese detection, determination, 
and separation : — 

detection of, without nitric acid 
(LongxneSou and PetresOu), ii, 
1206. 

determination of (Jaevinen), ii, 
602. 

determination of, volumetrically 
(Angelesou), ii, 330 ; (Heozko ; 
Hackl), ii, 440, 

determination of, in hydrofluoric acid 
solution (Holluta and Obrist), ii, 
160. 

separation of cobalt, nickel, zinc, and 
(Lemarchanes), ii, 242. 

Manganese steel, hardness of (Bene- 
dicks), ii, 188. 

Mainganolangbeinite from Vesuvius 
(Zambonini and Carobbi), ii, 898. 

Manhito-alnminates (Herasymenko), 

u m. 

Mannitol, formation of, by bacterial 
fermentation of sugars (Stiles, 
Peterson, and Fred^ i, 1216. 
solubility of mixtures of borio acid 
and (Hermans), i, 501. 
fermentation of, by yeast (Lvov), 
1, 1609. 

tZ-Manhitol from Gardenia tmgida 
(Forster and Kao), i, 1296. 

Mannohiose, and its phenylhydrazone 
(PmNGSHEiM and Genin), i, 214. 

Mannose diisopropylidene ether, consti- 
tution of (Freundenberg and; W olf), 
i, 367. 


Manometer, glass, for gases attacking 
mercury (Klemenc), ii, 996, 
lever (Frank), ii, 996. 
mercury (Swan), ii, 707. 
filling of (Weatherill), ii, 896, 
Manures, iodine in (v. Fellenberg), 
1, 347. 

artificial, physiological reactions of 
. salts used as (Kappen and 
Lukacs), i, 1523. 

determination of urea oxalates in 
(SABALITSOHKA and lilitTBISOH), 

i, 347. 

stable, nitrogen in (Sani and Grilli), 

i, 218. 

Margosa oil, physiological action of 
(Nord and SoHWEmER), i, 734. 
Marking nut. See ^emccarpm ana- 
cardimi. 

Marmite, effects of yeast and of, on 
calcification (Korenohbvskv and 
Carr), i, 211. 

Martensite (Wheatley), ii, 488. 
formation of, in carbon steel (Honda), 

ii, 972. 

heat of transformation of (Schneider), 
ii, 95. 

Mass action, constant of (KliJeman), 
ii, 1170. 

Mass action law for gases (Gillespie), 
ii, 632. 

Masurium (Koudaok, Taoke, and 
Berg), ii, 939. 

Matter, theory of state of (SoHtfsxER), 
ii, 961, 1142. 

properties of (Weissenberg), ii, 
1129. 

optical constants of (Darwin), 
ii, 2. 

and radiation (Stern ; Westphal), 
ii, 926. 

living, chemical processes in (Oko- 
zibb), i, 101, 

representation of analyses of 
(Vernadski), i, 606. 

Mcdtetuihia orientals, constituents of 
(Munesada), i, 620. 

Matteuoinol (Munesada), i, 620. 
Mauveine, preparation of (Oobenzl), 
i, 436. 

Meat, effect of cooking on (Kiohet and 
Monoeaux), i, 869. 

Meconic aci^ manganous salts (Vee- 
kadb), i, 421. 

m-Meoonine, nitratioh of (EXy and 
Robinson), i, 1153. 

Meconines, synthesis of (Edwards, 
Perkin, and Stoyle), i, 404, 
MeUUum eruhmem and hyj^Hdfolia^ 

’ oils from (Penfold), I, 688. 

Melamine, iJr^cyano-, and its aalts 
(Burdick), i, 1048* 
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Melartvpyrmi arvense and 
changes in, during growth (Beabokb), 

i, 619. 

Melanin in urine, and its detection 
(Attfrecht), i, 1350. 

Melanins (Hbinlein), i, 449. 
absorption spectrum of (GalIjERANI), 
ii, 266. 

Melibiose octamethyl ether (Scelltibach 
and Rauohenbergbb), i, 889. 

Melilite, composition of (Winchbll), 

ii, 162 ; (Gossner), ii, 821. 

Melonic acid, silver and sodium salts 

(Btjrdiok), i, 1048. 

Melting point and critical temperature 
(van Laar and Lorenz), ii, 374. 
relation between boiling point, critical 
temperature, and (Prud’homme), 
ii, 99. 

of benzene derivatives (Pastak), ii, 
769. 

of halides of the fourth group 
(Hantzsch and Carlsohn), ii, 
1044. 

of inorganic compounds and of elements 
(Friederich and Sittig), ii, 
848. 

Membranes, equilibria with (Huckel), 
ii, 628, 668. 

permeability of (Bancroft and Gxtr- 
OHOT), ii, 110. 

permeability and electrical properties 
of (Michaelis), ii, 1160 ; (Fujita), 
ii, 1161. 

collodion, diffusion of water through 
(Adolph), ii, 869. 
protein films on (Hitchcock), ii, 
1054. 

for physico-chemical analysis 
(Fohard), ii, 324, 

mammalian serous, electro-endosmosis 
through (Mudd), i, 468, 1865. 
semi-perm cable, equilibria with 
(Kameyama), ii, 1062 ; (Schreine- 
MAKERS), ii, 1062, 1063. 

Men, calcium and phosphorus meta- 
bolism in (Heinelt), i, 1497. 

Mentha ^ A^-menthen-3-one in 

oil from (Morani), i, 146. 

A*-Menthene nitrosochloride (Merej- 
KOVSKi), i, 1291. ^ 

Menthol, surface tension of aqueous 
solutions of (Edwards), it, 387. 

^f-Menthol, catalytic oxidation of (Ko- 
matsu and Kurata), i, 687. 

Menthols, and their derivatives, from 
2-chloto-5*methyl(5i/c^ohexanols (Bs- 
dos), i, 1078, 

Menthone, and its dexivatives (Bedos), 
i, 1078. 

condensation of, with p-tolualdehyde 
(Samdahl), i, 414. ' 


Z-Menthone, catalysis of inversion of 
(Komatsu and Kurata), i, 1290. 
Menthones, catalytic formation of, from 
Z-menthol (Komatsu and Kurata), 
i, 943. 

Menthyl compounds, crystallography of 
(Greenwood), ii, 1037. 

Z-Menthyl sodium cZtthiocarbonate 
(Holmberg and Rosen), i, 1291. 

Z- O-Menthyl-iV-dime thylthiourethane 
(Holmberg and Rosen), i, 1291. 

Z- O-Menthyl-iV-methylthiourethane 
(Holmberg and Rosen), i, 1291, 
5-Menthylsemicarbazide, and its deriv- 
atives (Wilson and Crawford), i, 
318. 

Z-O-Menthylthiourethane, and its deriv- 
atives (Holmberg and Rosen), i, 
1291. 

Menyanthes trifoliataj constituents of 
(Zellner), i, 763. 

Mercaptans, alkylation of (Gilman and 
Beaber), i, 811. 

Mercapturio acid, synthesis of, in dogs 
(Coombs and Hele), i, 1496. 
Mercellulose (Dehnert and Konig), 
i, 370. 

Mercuration of aromatic compounds 
(Coffey), i, 844. 

Mermrialis (Haas and Hill), i, 769. 

seeds of (Gillot), i, 1224. 

Mermriali^ perenniSf extraction of 
maltose from tubers of (Gillot), i, 
487. 

Mercuric salts. See under Mercury. 
Mercury, spectrum of (Wood), ii, 339, 
1015; (Turner and Compton; 
Fukuda), ii, 613. 

shifting of linos in the spectrum of 
(Fukuda), ii, 1101. 
spectrum of illuminated vapour of 
(Gross and Terenin), ii, 916. 
arc spectrum of (Takamine and 
Fukuda), ii, 166, 726 ; (Ray- 
leigh), ii, 788; (Kiohols and 
Tear), ii, 917. 

and its excitation (Eldridgb ; Hay- 
ner; MoOurdv, Turner, and 
Compton), ii, 1102. 
atomic and band spectra of (Hul- 
THiiN),ii, 1113. 

band spectrum of {Hulth^jn), ii, 11, 
470, 

resonance spectrum of, in a magnetic 
field (Fermi and Rabetti), ii, 
839. 

vapour, resonance fluorescence spec- 
truiu of (Rump), ii, 473. 
spark spectrum of (Baybn), ii, 168 ; 

(Carroll), ii, 1101. 
ultra-red spark spectrum of (Laffay), 
ii, 334. 
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Mercury vapour, fluorescence of (Wood), 
ii, 3 ; (Ghosh), ii, 1026. 
resonance fluorescence of (Stuaet ; 
Hanle), ii, 629. 

radiation excited in (Hayner), 
ii, 1017. 

resonance radiation of (Noyes), 
ii, 573. 

polarisation of the resonance radi- 
ation of (Fermi and Rasetti), 
ii, 4:73 ; (Ramanathan), ii, 729. 
glow discharge in (Compton, Tur- 
ner, and McCurdy), ii, 86. 
ionisation of (Tuve ; Tate), r ii, 
1106. 

by ultra-violet light (Rouse and 
Giddings), ii, 919. 

photo-electric effect of small drops of 
(Wasser), ii, 80. 

electrolytic behaviour of (Liebreioh 
and Wiedbrholt), ii, 44. 
electrolytic purification of (Brummer 
and V. NXray-Szab 6), ii, 303. 
capillary and photo-electric properties 
of (Popesoo), ii, 952. 
influence of colloidal solutions on the 
electrocapillarity of (Sandera), ii, 
669. 

electrical resistance of, in magnetic 
fields (Jones), ii, 754. 
polarisation of, in alkaline solution 
(Jirsa and Loris), ii, 46. 
isotopes of (Metcalfe and Ybnka- 
tesaohar), ii, 82; (Stumpf), ii, 
619 ; (Aston), ii, 833. 
satui-ation pressure of (Bernhardt), 
ii, 492. 

molecular weight of, at varying temper- 
atures (Jouniaux), ii, 23. 
atoms, metastable forms of (Mar- 
shall), ii, 339 ; (Rasetti), ii, 340. 
life of excited atoms of (Gerlach 
and SoHtiTz), ii, 171. 
heat of dissociation of, calculated from 
tlie band spectrum (Koernioke), 
ii, 848. 

vapour, diffusion of, through nitrogen 
(Mullaly, and Jacques), ii, 27. 
velocity of diffusion of metals in 
(Cohen and Bruins), ii, 648. 
adsorption of vapours at the surface of 
(Iredale), ii, 508. 

adsorption coefficient of electrons in 
, vaponr of (Brode), ii, 1020, 
adsorption of, by platinum (Maxted), 
ii, 384. 

vaponr, trapping of, with potassium 
(Hughes and Poindexter), ii, 

: 896. 

colloidal, colour of (Peick), ii, 1163. 
action of chlorine on (Getman), ii, 
69. 


Mercury, conversion of, into gold 
(Kaul), ii, 177 ; (Nagaoka), ii, 
836, nil ; (Stammrbioh), ii, 1208. 
combination of helium and (Manley), 
ii, 57, 314, 696 ; (Lind and Bard- 
well), ii, 1181. 

photochemical reactions of, with oxygen 
and niti’Ogen dioxide (Noyes), ii, 
1081. 

purification of (Russell and Evans), 
ii, 1205. 

distillation apparatus for (SviDA), 
ii, 428 ; (Wetzel), ii, 589. 

Mercury alloys {amalgcms)^ dilute, 
electrical conductivity of (Wil- 
liams), ii, 946. 

velocity of reaction of, with aqueous 
solutions (Klein), ii, 802. 
use of, in volumetric analysis 
(Someya), ii, 904, 1201, 
with aluminium, reduction of sugars 
by (Nanji and Paton), i, 117. 
with bismuth, lead, and tin, electrolysis 
of (Krbmann, Kapaun, and Sud- 
an), ii, 313. 

with cadmium, with calcium, and with 
potassium, electrolysis of (Krb- 
mann, MiiLLEii, and Ortner), 
ii, 182. 

with copper and silver (Tammann and 
Stassfurth), ii, 377. 
with potassium and sodium, effect of 
light on the action of water with 
(Bhatnagar, Prasad, and Mu- 
KBRJI), ii, 811. 

with silver and tin (Tammann and 
Dahl), ii, 502. 

with sodium, preparation of (Read 
and Luoarini), ii, 687. 
electrolysis of (Kremann, Mffx.LEH, 
and Kienzl), ii, 132. 

Mercury oompounds, antiseptic action 
of (Joaohimoolu and Klissiunis), 

i, 466* 

with ammonia salts (Ray and Bando* 
padhyay), ii, 818. 

complex, spectrographic study of 
(Job), ii, l87. 

Mercury halides, solubilities of, in 
aq^ueous glycerol (Moles and 
Marquina), ii, 283. 
ammoniates of (Biltz and Mau), 
ii, 1184. 

helide (Manley), ii, 314, 696. 
hydride, band spectrum of (Ludloff), 

ii, Ills. 

sulphides, crystal structure of (Buck- 
ley and Yernon), ii, 1037. 
Mercurip »alt$, action of hydrogen 
sulphide on (PifcLABON), ii, 986. 
complex halides of (Naik and 
Avasare), ii, 221. 
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Mercury : — 

Mercuric salts, determination of, voln- 
metrically (Ellmaj?), ii, 1205. 

Mercuric bromide, reduction of, by 
sodium formate (Boitrion and 
Pioakd), ii, 685, 

oxybromides, formation of (PiSla- 
bon), ii, 697. 

chloride, equilibrium of ammonium 
and potsissium chlorides, water, 
and (Osaka and Ando), ii, 123. 
antiseptic action of, in various 
solvents (Hkllenbrand and 
JOAOHIMOGLU), i, 466. 
additive compound of 3:5-di- 
bromo-o-toluidiiie and (Hann 
and Spenoer), i, 663. 
oxychlorides (PiSlabon), ii, 222. 
halides, double salts of, with cori'e- 
spending halides of potassium 
and sodium (Tournetjx and 
Pernot), ii, 380. 

hydroxide, precipitation of, electro- 
metrically (Britton), ii, 1204. 
iodide, allotropy of (Bokhorst and 
VAN DER Zee ; Damiens), ii, 
490. 

selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
683. 

sulphide, crystal structure of (Eolk- 
MEiJBR, Bijvobt, and Kars- 
sen), ii, 93, 146, 484. ' 
sols, formation of (MbROSOv), ii, 
197. 

tolluride (Brukl), ii, 896. 

Mercurous salts, potentiometric de- 
terminations with (MilLiiER and 
Aarplot), ii, 65. 

action of ammonia on (Feigr and 
SuonARu*A), ii, 1184. 

Mercurous chloride, preparation of, in 
saturated potassinm chloride for 
use in tne calomel electrode 
(Ewing), ii, 671. 

lialides, crystal structure of (Havig- 
iixtrst), ii, 748, , 

Mercury organic compounds (Albert), 
i, 844. 

colloidal (Rossi and Booohi), i, 601. 

bactericidal action of (Henry, Sharp, 
and Brown), i, 1006. 

unsymmetrioal, preparation and de- 
composition of (Eharasoh and 
Graeflin), i, 1107. 

with 1-phenylpyrrole (Planoher and 
Rossi), i, 601, 

Mercury dxaryls, compounds of, with 
diphenylcarbazide (Feigii and Led- 
brer), i, 170. 

mercaptide, compounds of mercury 
sulphide and (Sachs and Balassa), 
i, 1034. 


Mercury a-naphthyl compounds, re- 
actions of arsenic trichloride with 
(Matsumiya), i, 1339. 

di-bromo-, -chloro-, and -nitro-phenyls 
(Hein, Wagler, and-RETTBR), i, 
1341. 

di-m-chloro-^-aminophenyl (Veo- 

CHIOTTI and Miohbtti), i, 1058. 

Mercuric methyl carbylamine and 
cyanide (Enklaar), i, 1394. 

Mercuri-^y-beuzyloxybenzoic an- 
hydride, hydroxy- (Farbenfabri- 
KEN voRM. F. Bayer & Co. ), i, 1473. 

Mercuribis(hydroxymercuri-i8- 
naphtholazobenzenesulphonic acid) 
(Proskouriakoff and Raiziss), i, 
1108. 

Mercuribis(nitrobenzeneazosaUoylio 
acid) (Proskouriakoff and Rai- 
ziss), i, 1108. 

Mercuribis-o-thiolbenzoic acid, and 
its salts and derivatives (Sachs 
and Blessl), i, 1274. 

Mercuri-2-chIoroanilines (Vecchiotti 
and Michetti), i, 1058. 

Mercuridihydroxyazobenzenesul- 
phonic acid, <^ihydroxy-, and its 
potassium salt (Proskouriakoff 
and Raiziss)^ i, 1107. 

Mercuriethoxychaulmoogric an- 
hydride, hydroxy- (Dean, Wrbn- 
SHALL, and Fujimoto), i, 646. 

Mercnrihydrozyazohenzeneeulphonic 
acid, (tihydroxy-, and its sodium 
salt (Proskouriakoff and Rai- 
ziss), i, U08. 

Mercuri-iS-naphthoIazohenzenesul- 
phonicaoid, cZihydroxy- ( Proskou- 
riakoff and Raiziss), i, 1108. 

Mercuri-o-phencxyhenzoic anhydride, 
hydroxy- (Farbbnfabbiken vorm. 
F. Bayer & Co,), i, 1473. 

Mercurifialicylio acids, 8- and 6- 
cyano-, and their salts (Bqedecker 
and WuiNSTORF), i, 1107. 

Mercurisulphophenoxide, sodium salt 
(Saocharin-P'abrik Aktien- 

Gesellsohaft vorm. Fahlbehg, 
List & Oo.), i, 1197. 

Mercurisulphotolyloxide, sodium salts 
(Sacoharin-Fabrik Aktien- 

Gesellsohaft vorm. Fahlbekg, 
List & Co.), i, 1197. 

Mercury determination and separ- 
ation; — 

determination of, volumetrically, with 
potassium cyanide (Rupp, Wegner, 
ami Maxes), ii, 716. 

separation of copper and (Spaou), ii, 

1004. 

separation of iron from (Spaou), ii, 

1206. 
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Mercury cathode. See Cathodes. 
Mercury lamp. See Lamp, 

Meriandra ienghalensiSf constituents of 
oU of (Palazzo and Alinabi), i, 418. 
Merrillite in naeteorites (Shannon and 
Larsen), ii, 321. 

Mesaconic acid, esters, action of am- 
monia on (Stositjs and Philippi), 
i, 892. 

Mesitylene, «c«)'-<i 2 bromo-, preparation 
of (V. Braun and Enoel), i, 382. 
Mesityl oxide, p-nitropkenylhydrazone 
of (v. Auwers and Kreudee), i, 1454. 
Mesohilirubin and its copper salt, and 
bromo- (Fischer and Niemann), i, 
1198. 

Mesobilirubinogen, absoi^ption coefficient 
of (Niemann), i, 1206. 

Mesoporphyrin, conversion of, into 
ffltioporpbyrin (Fischer and Muller), 
i, 845. 

Mesotborium, )S-ray spectrum of 
(Black ; Thibaud), ii, 10. 
Mesotborium-2, magnetic spectrum of 
j8-rays from (Yovanovitgh and 
B’Espine), ii, 85. 

y-ray spectrum from (Thibaud), ii, 
85. 

period of (Widdowson and Russell), 
ii, 468. 

Metaboliam in avitaminosis (Shinoda), 
i, 610. 

influence of sexual glands on 
(Korenohetsky and Carr), i, 
1518. 

of aromatic acids (Cebeoedo and 
Shbrwin), i, 100. 

human, of ammonium salt and urea 
(Adolph), i, 1358, 

calcium, in laying hens (Buckner, 
Martin, and Peter), i, 190. 
in man (Jansen), i, 190. 
calcium and creatine, effect of para- 
thyroid feeding on (Woodman), i, 
1210. 

calcium and phosphorus, effect of 
irradiation and diet on (Hen- 
derson), i, 486. 
in men (Heinelt), i, 1497. 
carbohydrate (Lundsgaard and 
Holb^^ll), i, 1494. 
in relation to blood phosphates 
(Bolliger and Hartman), i, 
1000. 

hormone regulation of (Gott- 
sohalk), i, 481. 

in the liver (Brugsch and Hors- 
TERS), i, 483. 

in liver diseases (v. Fbj^r and 
Het^nti), i, 725. 

of tumours (C. F. and G. T, CoRl), 
i, 999. 


Metabolism, intermediate carbohydrate, 
effect of insulin on (Brugsoh and 
Horsters), i, 208. 

cholesterol, effect of insulin on (Nit- 
zESouand Cadariu), i, 1364. 
creatine and purine, relation of hist- 
idine and arginine (Rose and 
Cook), i, 1003. 

cystine, in children (Lignao), x, 610. 
of frogs (Hsu), i, 1208. 
of galactose (Rowe and Chandler), 
i, 1354. 

of glycerol in diabetes (Cila.mbbrs and 
Seuel), i, 1352. 
of glyoxalines (Leiter), i, 1003. 
lactic acid, in the animal organism 
(Meverhof and Meier), i, 612. 
effect of insulin and other substances 
on (Collazo and Supniewski), 
i, 342, 

in diabetes (Collazo andLEWiCKi), 
i, 1364. 

mineral, in the animal organism 
(Sasaki), i, 331. 

in lactation, effect of ultra-violet 
light on (Orr» Magee, and 
Henderson), i, 1210. 
of cows (Monroe and Perkins ; 
Miller, Yates, Jones, and 
Bbandt)j i, 1498. 

nitrogen, action of acatoacetic acid 
on (LABBJt and Lavagna), i, 
191. 

of ruminants, effect of asparagine 
and ammonium nitrate on (Star* 
zewska), i, 1115. 

and sulphur, relation between 
(Wilson), i, 729; (Beuffert, 
Ito, and Yokoyama), i, 780. 
human, effect of iodides on 
(Grabfield and Prentiss), i, 
1002. 

of isolated organs, effect of amino- 
acids on (MjfiLON), i, 190. 
phosphate (Demu'I'h), i, 1497* 
phosphoric acid, in the submaxillary 
gland (Oamis), i, 191. 
phosphorus, of moulds (SohnOoke), 
i, 204. 

of pigments (Kortsckagin), i, 200, 
protein, effect of ultra-violet light on 
(Yoshine), i, 1366. 
influence of liver on (Rosenbaum), 
i, 464. 

purine, in diabetes (Le Breton and 
Kayser), i, 610, 
in man (Harpuder), i, 613. 
of sulphur (Lewis), i, 1364- 
tryptophan (Robson), i, 297, 
Metacyanilio acid, and its salts and 
derivatives (WielAND), i, 1048, 
Metaindette(STOBBE and FXhbbr), i, 20, 
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Metals, structure of (C2 ochralski), ii, 
186. 

theory of (Frenkel), ii, 479. 
mixed vapours of, absorption spectra 
of (Barbai't), ii, 927. 
and their salts, cathode spectra of 
(Kimura and Kakamura), ii, 166, 
167. 

reflective power of (EBELiNa), ii, 643. 
electron theory of (Ornstein), ii, 
733. 

kinetic theory of conduction of 
(Davies and Livens), ii, 630. 
theory of conductivity of (Cassel ; 
Wolf), ii, 942. 

electrical conductivity of (Simon), ii, 
94. 

and their place in the periodic 
system (Epstein), ii, 623. 
electrical conductivity of films on 
(Tammann and Bredemeier), ii, 
641. 

effect of a magnetic field on the 
electrical resistance of (Williams), 
ii, 753. 

photo-electric resistance of, at low 
temperatures (Bartlett), ii, 943. 
photo-electric effect on films of 
(Gross), ii, 844. 

used as electrodes, polarisation of 
(Dresbaoh and Hosmer), ii, 1068, 
eleotrodeposition of, from non-aqueous 
solutions (MAller, Pinter, and 
Prett), ii, 882. 

deposition of, by molecular radiation 
(Esxermann), ii, 1063. 
from pyridine (Muller, Holzl, 
Knaus, Planiszig, and Prett), 
ii, 183 ; (MtiLLER, EOnig, and 
Konetsohniss), ii, 134. 
emission of electrons by (Becker), ii, 
616 j (Koller), ii, 617. 
electrode potential of (HBxnovsK'Sf), 
ii, 404. 

potentials of, against pure water 
(Smits, Gerbing, and Kroon), ii, 
796. 

potential difference between electro- 
lytes and (Guyot), ii, 402. 
potential changes in (Dowling), i, 
796. 

fall of potential in the gas emitted 
from glowing (v» Laub and Sen), 
ii, 7. 

lattice constants of (Davey), ii, 747. 
passivity of (Becker and Hilberg), 
ii, 405 ; (Russell), ii, 406. 

, influence of anions on (^thmund, 
Eisenkolb, and Steinherz), ii, 
131. 

anodic behaviour and passivity of 
(Sborgi), ii, 550, 


Metals, influence of colloids on cnthodic 
overvoltage of (Marie and Le- 
jeune), ii, 116. 

Hall and other effects in (Hall), ii, 
846. 

ionisation of (Pxsarsuevski), ii, 210. 
escape of positive ions from (Gunther- 
Schulze), ii, 342. 
free electrons with (Hall), ii, 252. 
emission of electrons from films of, 
exposed to Rontgen rays (Simons), 
ii, 81. 

bombardment of, by electi’ops (Farns- 
worth), ii, 169. 

specific heat of (Behrens and Druc- 
ker), ii, 24. 

heats of oxidation of (Moose and 
Parr), ii, 208. 

relation between density and temper- 
ature of condensation of vapours of 
(Estbrmann), ii, 962. 
elastic modulus of (Widber), ii, 1043. 
corrosion of (Maass and Liebreich), 
ii, 140 j (Evans), ii, 688 ; (Whit- 
man and Russell), ii, 689. 
by acids in capillaries (McCul- 
loch), ii, 879. 

by carbon tetrachloride (Rhodes 
and Carty), ii, 1084. 
by naphtha solutions of sulphur 
and its compounds (Wood, 
Sheely, and Trusty), ii, 980. 
self-diffusion in (Hevesy and Obeut- 
sheva), ii, 600* 

velocity of diffusion of, in mercury 
(Cohen and Bruins), ii, 648. 
hardening of (Sohiebolb), ii, 186 ; 

(PolJLnyi ; Sachs), it, 370. 
effect of temperature on hardness of 
(Sauerwalb and Knehans), ii, 
279. 

adhesion between surfaces of (Sauer- 
walb and Jaeniohen), ii, 387. 
fusion of (JoUNiAUx), ii, 646. 
effect of alloying and cold-drawing on 
crystals of (Rosbanb and Schmidt), 
ii, 488. 

cold working of (Gbiss and van 
Liempt), U, 372. 

tensile stren^^h of, in relation to 
temperatureahd cold work (Inqall), 
u,190. 

tenwr colours of (Mason), ii, 108 ; 
(Bangham and Stafford), ii, 138 ; 
(Evans), ii, 288, 

transparent films on (MAller), ii, 
1039. 

deformation and recrystallisation of 
(Glocker), ii, 272. 
volume of chaunels to the surface of 
(Tammann and Bredemeier), ii, 
388. 
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Metals, change in voluine of, (luring 
solidihoation (Endo), ii, 281. 
periodic dissolution of (Hedges and 
Myees), ii, 309. 

equilibrium in systems of, in relation 
to the ideal solubility curve (An- 
DBEWS and Johnston), ii, 206. 
equilibria of fused salts with (Loeenz), 
ii, 636, 637. 

action of ammonium chloride vapour 
on (Hofmann, Haetmann, and 
Nagel), ii, 685. 

action of iodine on (Paesons), ii, 880. 
action of nitric acid on (Dhae), ii, 
316. 

affinity of, for sulphur (Jbllinek and 
Zakovski), ii, 401, 
replacement of, from solutions of their 
salts (Beegsteom), ii, 885. 
precipitation of, from their salts, by 
metals in liquid ammonia (Keaus 
and Kxtetz), ii, 677. 
of the cerium group, double nitrates 
of copper and cadmium with 
(Caeobbi), ii, 222. 
colloidal. See Colloidal metals, 
crystalline (Gruneisen and Goens), 
li, 22, 488. 

finely-divided, catalysis by (Foeesti), 
ii, 692. 

of Group HI, separation of, and 
phosphoric acid (Jaevinbn), ii, 
602. 

heated, emission of ions from (Rot), 
ii, 731. 

of the iron group and their alloys as 
catalysts (Remy and GOnningen), 
ii, 1178. 

noble, catalytic action of (Zblinski 
and Theova-Pollak), i, 1062, 
of the platinnm group, arc spectra of 
(Meggers), ii, 464. 
colloidal, catalytic action of (Paal 
and Boetees), ii, 1072; (Remy 
and GOnningen), ii, 1176 ; 
(Dupaec, Wengek, and Uefee), 
ii, 1177. 

and their alloys, synthesis of water 
with (Remy and Sohabffee), 
ii, 66S. 

rare, fusion of ores of (Sears and 
Quill), ii, 680. . 

determination and separation of 
(Moser and IjEssing), ii, 718. 
strained, Rontgen ray analysis of 
(Ono), ii, 746. 

determination of, in amalgams 
(Ru&^ell and Evans), ii, 1205, 
Ket^ anmines, composition of ions of 
(DE Wijrs), ii, 889. 

Metal ammoniums (Kraus and John- 
son), ii, 389. 


Metal wires, influence of occluded gas 
ou the electrical resistance of 
(Sexl), ii, 642, 

exploded, spectra of (Smith), ii, 1017. 
heated, emission of electrons by 
(Rolla and Picoaedi), ii, 1018. 

Metallic bromides, decomposition 
potentials of, in molten aluminium 
bromide (Isbekov), ii, 796. 
chlorides, vapour pressure of (Maibr), 
ii, 860. 

use of, in decomposition of aliphatic 
acids (Mailhb), i, 503. 
fused, electrical conductivity of 
(Riltz and Klemm), ii, 127. 
couples, decomposition of water by 
(Hedges and Myees), ii, 806. 
halides, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of (Gbtman), ii, 837. 
reduction of, by hydrogen (be 
Caeli), ii, 51. 

dithiolated, heats of chelation of 
(Mobgan, Oaetbb, and Harri- 
son), ii, 1042. 

hydroxides, electrometric precipitation 
of (Britton), ii, 1203, 1204. 
ageing of (Peiokb), ii, 578. 
amphoteric (Jandee and Sohulz), 
ii, 701. 

iodides, action of ajS-dibromo-com- 
pounds on (van Duin), i, 802; 
(CoNANT, Kibner, aud Hussey), 

i, 803. 

aud selenides, preparation of 
(Fisoheb), ii, 808. 

liistre (Banoeoft and Allen), ii, 668. 
oxides, adsorption of vapours by 
(Peaeoe and Alvarado), ii, 381. 
dissociation of (Born), ii, 786. 
reduction of, by alkali cyanides 
(Haokspill and Geandabam), 

ii, 419. 

lower, preparation of (FEiEDEiOH 
and Sittig), ii, 889* 
solid, reactions between (BaXjA- 
eepf), ii, 898. 

salts, scattering of light by solutions 
of (Sweitzeb), h, 612. 
electrical conductivity as an in- 
dicator in titration of, with 
alkali hydroxides (Demjanov- 
SKl), X, 1118. 

temperature of vapours above boil- 
ing solutions of (Bahlke and 
Wilson), ii, .614. 

thermal ionisation of (Eolla and 
PlOCAEDl), ii,,1018. 
vapour pressure of (Lorenz and 
Hebz), iiv 493. 

molecular volumes of, at the melt- 
ing point (Loeenz and Hebz), 
ii* 840. 
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Metallic salts, solubilities of, in organic 
solvents (MtIllek), ii, 380. 
solvolysis of, in sulphuric acid 
(Davidson), ii, 606. 
compounds of, formed in the electric 
arc (Peozalski and Mokbzyoki), 
ii, 814. 

oxidation of, by oxygen (Ebindbes 
and YI/BS), u, 308. 
polyatomic, dissociation of (Sa- 
saki), ii, 612. 

solid, electrical conductivity of, in 
relation to their spectra (Yail- 
LANT), ii, 166. 

separation of, by fractional precipit- 
ation (Ritee and Hibsoh), ii, 992. 
See also Salts* 

sulphates, thermal decomposition of 
(Mabchal), ii, 870, 1162. 
sulphides, electrolytic preparation of 
(Fischer), ii, 807, 
of the heavy metals, analysis of 
(Feigl, Pavelka, and ‘Sohac- 
hebl), ii, 70. 

tellurides, preparation of (Bruki.), 
ii, 896. 

Metallography, modified reflexion in 
(CZOOHBALSKI), ii, 487. 

Metastahility, in relation to physical 
constants (Cohen), ii, 1138. 
and allotropy (Cohen and Heldeb- 
man), ii, 23 ; (Cohen and Moes- 
veld), ii, 374, 960. 

Meta-stationary states (Smekal), ii, 

1022. 

Meteorites, merrilHte and ehlorapatite 
in (Shannon and Larsen), ii, 321. 
iron-nickel, structure of (Voged), ii, 
709, 

Methsemoglohin (Conant and Fibsbe), 
i, 466, 

formation of (Neill and Hastings ; 

Klein), i, 709 ; (Meier), i, 1476. 
re-formation of (Sakurai), i, 1199. 
oxidation-reduction of (Neill), i, 868, 
993. 

oxygen content of (Quagliariello), i, 
89 ; (Nioloux and Roche), i, 993. 
determination of (Conant and Fib- 
seb), i, 456. 

Methane, catalytic formation of (Chak- 
RAVARTT and Ghosh), ii, 1176. 
equilibria in formation of (Neumann 
and Jacob), ii, 532. 
and its homo logues, diffusion of light 
hj (Oabannbs and Gauzit), ii, 1030. 
critical potential of, and its ultra-violet 
absorption (Glocker), ii, 262. 
influence of vapours of organic liquids 
on the inflammability of mixtures 
of air and (Jorissen and Meu- 
wissen), ii, 53. 


Methane, halogen derivatives, reactivities 
of, with various reagents (Pet- 
renko- Kritsohbnko, Talmud, 
Butmi de Katzman, and Gandel- 
man), ii, 802. 

bromonitro-, reaction of aromatic com- 
pounds with, in presence of alu- 
minium chloride (Sherrill), i, 
237. 

hromoifmitro-, potassium salt (TrE- 
NBL and Wilkendorf), i, 112. 
bromoinnitro- (Schmidt, Bar- 
tholomE, and Asmas), i, 136. 

Methanedisnlphonic acid, barium salt 
(Kolker and Lapworth), i, 353. 

Methanesulphonic acid, chlorohromo-, 
optical activity of (Read and Mc- 
Manus), i, 1126. 

Methanesulphonyl groups, directing in- 
fluence of (Twist and Smiles), i, 
894. 

Methazonic acid, cyano-. See Propio- 
nitrile, jS-nitro-a-oximino-. 

Methenyl-6'-(6'-methyl)hydantoin- 
6-hydantoio acid, bromo- (Davidson 
and Johnson), i, 684. 

Methiodo-o-raethyl-i|/-geneserolimethine 
(POLONOVSKI and Polonovski), i, 
293. 

Methoxyacethydroxaxnic acid, and its 
potassium salt and derivatives (Jones 
and Powers), i, 14. 

2- Methoxyacetophenone, 4 ; 6 -c^ihydroxy- 
(SoNN and BttLOW), i, 1268. 

jp-Methoxyacetophenone, phenylhydr- 
azonesof (Korozyi^ski and Kiebzbk), 
1,973. 

Methoxyacetophenoneoximes (v. Au- 
WEES, LECHNBRi and Bundesmann), 
i, 266. 

4(5'-Methoxy-4'-acBtoxyben!sylidette)- • 
2-phenyl-6-oxazolone, 3'-nitro- (SbNN, 
MAller, BAlow, and Meyer), i, 
938. 

Methoxyacetylanthranils (Hbilbron , 
Kitchen, Parkes, and Sutton), i, 
1321. 

7 -MethoxyaIlene (Bourguel), i, 770. 

Methoxyallyloxyhenzaldehydes ( Son N 
and Fatsohke), i, 1280. 

e-Methoxyanthraquinone, 3-amino-l:8- 
c^ihydroxy-, l:8-^2ihydi‘oxy-, and 1:8:8- 
^ribydroxy- (Ede'r and Hauser), i, 
563. , 

3- Methoxyatophan. See 3-Methoxy- 

2-ph6nylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid. 

S-Methoxybenzaldehyde, bromo and 
nitro derivatives, and their derivatives 
(Hodgson and Beard), i, 676, 

4- Methoxybenzaldehyde,6-nitro-2-hydr- 

oxy-, and its derivatives (Rao, Sri- 
KANXIA, and Iyengar), i, 67."*. 

56 * 
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Methoxyl)enzaldehydes, bromohydroxy- 
and nitrohydroxy-, and their ji>-nitro- 
phenjdliydrazones (RtinKNSTElN), i, 
127 ^^. 

4- Methoxybeiizamide, 3:5-fZ4nitvo- (Lin- 
DBMANN and Wessel), i, 1099. 

jj?-MethoxyT)enzii, oximes of, and their 
derivatives (Meisenheimeu, Lange, 
and Lamparter), i, 1073. 

Methoxyhenzils, c^^hydroxy-, and their 
diacetyl derivatives (Marsh and 
Stephen), i, 1158. 

5- Kethoxybenzoic acid, 4-broino- 
{ Hodgson and Beard), i, 675. 

4-ilethoxybe2izoic acid, 6-bromo-2- 
amino-, and its copper salt (Griffith 
and Hope), i, 827. 

0 - and m-Hethoxybenzoic anhydrides 
(Rule and Paterson), i, 29. 

Methoxybenzopyrones, 3-hydroxy- 
( Pfeiffer, Obbrlin, and Koner- 
MANN), i, 1304. 

2“lIethoxy-i)-beiizoquinoneiinine ( Kehr- 
MANN and Hoehn), i, 561. 

1- Methoxy-2: S-benzoxazine (Griffiths 
and Ingold), i, 1190. 

0 “Methoxybenzoyl cyanide (Marsh and 
Stephen), i, 1168. 

4“Methoxybenzoyl chloride, 3:5*<2mitro- 
(Lindemann and 'VV'essel), i, 
1099. 

d-Methpxybenzoylformic acid, 2-brcrno- 

2-hydroxy- and 2-hydroxy- (Fries 
and Saftien), i, 570. 

Methoxyhenzojdoxybenzainides (An- 
scHttTz, Aschenberg, Kuckertz, 
Krone, RiepenkrOger, and ZBRBB)j 
i, 666. 

e-Methoxtbenzthiopyrbne (Kroll- 
PFEIFFEB, SOHULTZE, SOHLUMBOHM, 
and SOMMERMETER), i, 1305. 

2- c-4ethoxybenzyIidenecownaranone, 

diacetyl derivative, 
and its derivatives (Kalff and Rob- 
inson), i, 1303. 

2- MethoxyhenzyUdehediaoetophenone 
(Dilthey and Floret), i, 66. 

jt?-Meihoxybenzylidenemalonio acid, 
ethyl ester (ChezasEozewska), i, 
956, 

IffethoxyhenzylmaiideUc acids (Malkin 
and Robinson), i, 569, 

3- ??-IIethoxybenzyloxindole (Windaus 
and Btokel), i, 33. 

ilethoxybShzyloxybenzaldehydes (Sonn 
and Patschkb), i, 1280. 

Methoxy-y-bromo-R-methoxypropyl- 
beitzebes (Schmidt, Bartholom^, 

; and Asmas), i, 136.: 

its salts and 
deaflv&tivea (GADAMbR and Winter- 

FELD), i, 2SS; 


d-Methoxy-to-chloroacetophenone, 

5- bromo-2-hydroxy- (Fries and Saf- 
tien), i, 570, 

j^7-Methoxy-7"Chloroallylbenzene(BEiiT), 
i, 804. 

8-Methoxy-e-;8i8-<^iohlcroethyl-^-toluic 
acid (Meldrum and Altmchandani), 
i, 1272. 

3- Methoxy-6-i8i8j8-inchloro-a-hydroxy- 
ethyl-jt)“tolttic acid, and its calcium 
salt and acetyl derivative (Meldrhm 
and Alimchandani), i, 1272. 

Methcxychromaiiones, and their deriv- 
atives (Pfeiffer, Oberlin, and 
Konermann), i, 1304. 

5- Methoxycinnamic acid, a-amino- 
i8-5-nitro-4-hydroxy-, a- benzoyl de- 
rivative (Sonn, Muller, BtLow, 
and Meyer), i, 933. 

^-Methoxycinnamic acids, bromo- 
(Harihaban and Sudborough), i, 
1149. 

4- Methoxy cinnamic anhydride (Robin- 
son and SniNODA), i, 1301. 

^-hlethoxycinnamylidene-w-nitroaceto- 
phenone (Giua), i, 1283. 

6- Methoxyconmaran-2;8-dione (Fries 
and Saftien), i, 670. 

6-Methoxyconmiaran-3-one semicarb- 
azone (Sonn and Patsohke), i, 282. 

e-Methoxyconmaran-3-one, bromo and 
chloro derivatives, and their deriv- 
atives (Fries and Saftien), i^ 670. 
2-oximino- (Fries and Saftien), i, 
670. 

6-!B[ethoxycon3mran-3-cne-2-p-amiaO“ 
anil (Fries and Saftien}, i, 671 . 

6-Methoxyconmaran-8-one"2-anil, and 

6- bromo- (Fries and Saftien}, 670. 

6- Methoxycotueaaran‘3-one-2-i?-di« 
methylaminoanil (Fries and Saf- 
tien), i, 570. 

e-Uethoxy-wi-oresol, 6-brottio*2:4-d!'^- 
nitro- (Kohn and Marberger), i, 
1265. 

a-Methoxy-a/S-dibenzoylethylene (Con- 
ant and Lutz), i, 682. 

a-Methoxy-ai8-di-(4-chlorobeazoyl)- 
ethylene (Conant and Lutz), i, 682. 

a-Methoxy ai8-di-(0'Chloro-m-toluoyl)- 
ethylene (Conant and Lutz), i, 682. 

7- Methoxy-4:3'-diconmaryl (Bey and 
Bow), i, 150. 

a-Methoxy-aj3-di-(2;4-ditnethyXb«nzoyl)- 
ethylen© (Conant and Lutz), i, 682. 

5- Methcxy-i;2-dihydrocoumarane 

; 8:6-dzhydroxy-, and its diacetyl de- 
rivative (Dean and Kierenstein), 
i, 281. 

3“Methoxy-9:10-dihydrcphenabthr«ne- 
9-caxboxylio acid, and its derivativos 
(Windaus and Biokel), i, 38. 
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6- Methoxy-l :2-diliydro-3 :6-q.iiiiiooou- 
marone (Dean and Nibeenstbin), 
i, 281. 

MetkoxydiliydrotlieTjenol (Speyee and 
Eosbnfelb), X, 962. 

2-Methoxy-3;5-dimetliylacetoplienone, 
and its oxime (y. Auwers, Lechnee, 
and Bxtndeshakn), i, 266. 
4'-Met]xoxy-4''-dimetliylainino-2 :4-di- 
styrylbenzopyxylium cliloiide, 7’-hydr- 
, oxy- (Heilbron, Walker, and Bttok), 
i, 694. 

7- M6tlioxy-4'-dimetliylamino-2-styryl- 
l-methyM-quinazolone (Heilbron, 
Kitchen, Parises, and Sutton), i,1321. 

Methoxy dime thyldehy dr oindoles, an d 
their picrates (Spate and Brunner), 
i, 574. 

Methoxydimethyl*4-quiEazolones(HBiii- 
bron, Kitchen, Parkes, and Sut- 
ton), i, 1321. 

Methoxydiphenylacetic acid (Staub- 
INGEB, Dyckerhoff, Klever, and 
Ruzicka), i, 934. 

and its acid chloride (Kahil and 
Nibrenstein), i, 62. 
4-]JIethoxy-2:6-diphenylfnran (Conant 
and Lutz), i, 682. 

2-Methoxydiphenylmethyl chloride 
(Kahil and Nierenstein), i, 62. 
2-Methoxydiphenyliaethylchloromethyl 
ketone ( Kah il and ierenstein ), i,52, 
o-lffethoxydiphenyl-a-naphthylcarbinol, 
and its chloride (Gomberq and 
McGill), i, 1270. 

o-Methoxydiphenyl-a-naphthylmethyl, 
and its j3<jroxide (Gombbrg and 
McGill), i, 1270. 

iS-Methoxy-ay-diphenylpropane, «-hydr- 
oxy- (Malkin and Robinson), i, 669. 
jp-MethoxydiphenyUnccinic acid» and 
its nitrile (Brand and Loehr), x, 684. 
Methoxy-2;4-distyrylbenzopyryliuin 
chlorides, di- and iri-hydroxy- (Heil- 
bron, Walker, and Buck), i, 694. 
jK>'-Methoxydistyryl ketone, j^-nitro- 
(Pfeiffer), i, 409, 

Methoxyditoluimides, hydroxy- (An- 
schutz and Asohenberg), i, 667. 
a-Methoxy-o^-ditoluoylethylene (Con* 
ANT and Lutz), i, 682. 
a-Methoxy-ajS- di* (2;4:6-trimethy 1- 
benzoyl) -ethylene (OoNANT and Lutz), 
1,682. 

8- Methoxy* 2*ethoxybenzaldehyde, 
nitration of (Eubenstein), i, 1428. 

4-Methoxy-2-ethoxybenzaldehyde, and 

6-nitro-, and their derivatiyes (Kao, 
Srikantia, and Iyengar), i, 676, 
4-W[ethoxy-3-ethoxyheiizaldehyde, and 
its oxime (Spath and Bkunhaubr), 
i, 294, 


4-Methoxy-3-ethoxybenzamide (Spath 
and Bernhauer), i, 294. 

6- Methoxy-7 -ethoxy-3 ;4-dihydrowo- 
quinoline, and its picrate (Spath and 
Uobeowsky), i, 1086. 

7- Methoxy-e-etiioxy-3:4-di]iydrowo- 
qninoline, and its picrate (Spath and 
Dobrowsky), i, 1085. 

Me thoxy ethoxy- 1-keto-l :2:8 :4-tetra- 
hydrofsoquinolines (Spath and Do- 
browsky), i, 1086. 

3- Methoxy-8-ethoxy-2-^-methoxy- 
phenylbenzopyrylitim salts (Ridg- 
■vvay and Robinson), i, 65. 

4'-Methoxy-8-ethoxy-2-phenylben20- 
pyxylinni ferrichloi-ide, 3-ohloro- 
(iiiDGWAY and Robinson), i, 693. 

o-3-Methoxy-4-ethoxyphenylethane, 3- 
amino-, and its derivatives (Spate 
and Dobrowsky), i, 1085. 

a-4-Methoxy-3-ethoxyphenylethane, jS* 
amino-, and its derivatives (Spath 
and UoBROWSKY), i, 1085. 

8- Methoxy-4-ethoxystyrene, «-nitro- 

(Spath and Dobrowsky), i, 1086. 

4- Methoxy-3-ethoxystyrene, w-nitro- 

(SpIth and Dobrowsky), i, 1085. 

/S-Methoxyethyloarbimide (Jones and 
Powers), i, 14, 

5- Methoxy-3-ethyl-4:6-dihydronricacid, 
4-hydroxy- (Biltz and Peukert), i, 
1463. 

4'-Methoxyflavanone (Hattori), i, 1444. 

8-Methoxyflavone, 7-hydroxy- (Allan 
and Robinson), i, 149. 

4'-Methoxyflavotte (Hattori), i, 1444, 

7-Methoxy^soilayon6 (Baker and Rob- 
inson), i, 1299. 

2- Methoxy-A^-cj^cZohexeiie, 1-oyano- 
(v. Auwers, Bahr, and Fresb), i, 812, 

7- Methoxy‘3-homoveratryl-2-m©thyl- 
chromone (Baker and Robinson), 
i, 926. 

8- Methoxy-2-a-hydroxylci5inamyl- 
methylquinoUne hydrochloride 
(Troger and Banehl), i, 975. 

8-Methoxy-2-3-liydroxy-i3*o-hydroxy- 
phenylethylqninoline, and its diacetyl 
derivative (TrSger and Bunker), 
i, 434. 

8-Metboxy-2-i8-hydroxy-i3-p-methoxy- 
phenylethylqninoline, and its salts 
(TrSger and Bunker), i, 434, 975. 

3- Methoxy-2-i8-^-hydro^-w-met]xbxy- 
styrylqninolijie,and its salts {Tr5ger 
and Bunker), i, 434. 

4- Metboxy-2-i3-3?-hydroxy-8'-methoxy- 

BtyryXqninolie, and its hydrochloride 
(Troger and, B unker), i, 434. - 

8-Methoxy-2-i8-hydroxy-i3-i?- and -w- 
nitrophenylethylquinoUnes, and their 
salts (Troger anci Danehl), i, 974 
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3- Ketlio^-2-i8-liydroxy-jB«plienyletliyl- 
quinolme, and its salts (Tkogeb and 
Uunker), i, 434. 

4- Metlioxy-2j3-o-hydroxyst3iTyIqninoline 
(TrOger and Bunker), i, 434. 

3-Hetlloxy-2-J8-m^-c^^3lydroxystyryl- 
qninoline, and its j?erchlorate (TrSger 
and Bunker), i, 434. 

i(or 3)-Methoxyis<?indole-2“Oxide (Grif- 
FIXES and Ingold), i, 1191. 

6-llC6t3ioxy-3-keto-2-conmaran-6'-di- 
methylaminol)enztliiazole-2'-Bpiran, 
and its derivatives (Fries and Saf- 
tien), i, 571. 

ar-7-MethoxyketotetraliydronaplJitlia- 
lenes, and their derivatives (Eibdel), 
i, 407. 

Methoxyl groups, determination of 
microchemically (Smith), ii, 905. 

l-Methoxy-S-o-methoxyphenyl-S-jj-di- 
methylaminostyryl-Ai^-cyc/oliexa- 
diene-2-carboxyUo acid, ethyl ester 
(Hbilbron, Forster, and Whit- 
worth), i, 1286. 

’7-Methoxy-4-iJ-inethoxystyrylcoiiiaarm 
(Dey and Row), i, 953. 

4:-Methoxy-2-i3-^-methoxyBtyryl<iTizno- 

■ line, and its salts (Trogeb and Bun- 
ker), i, 484. 

4rMethoxy-2-j8-<?-methoxyst3^1qiunO' 
line, and its dibenzyl ether (Tr^ger 
and Bunker), i, 434. 

MethoxymetbylaeotophenonoB, and their 
oximes (r. Auwers, Leohner, and 
Bundbsmann), i, 266. 

ICethoxymethylanthranilic acids, and 
their amides (Heilbron, Kitchen, 
Parkes, and Sutton), i, 1321 . 

3-Methoxy-2-niethylbenzopyTone, 7- 
hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Allan and Robinson), i, 148. 

Methoxymethylcarbimide (Jones and 
Powers), i, 14. 

3-Methoxy-2-methylohromone, 5 
hydroxy- (Kalff and Robinson), i, 
1303, 

Hethoxymethylene-jyy-bromoaniline. See 
Methyl woformo-^-bromoanilide. 

3-lIethoxy-6s7-methylenedioxy-2-wp-di- 
methoxyphenylquinoline (Pratt and 
Robinson), i, 422. 

3"-W:ethoxy-3':4'-methylenedioxy-2:4- 
distytylbenzopyrylinm chloride, 4^':7- 
<^ihydroxy- (Heilbron, Walker, and 
Buck), 1,626. 

3-Hethoxy-6:7-ittethylenedioxy-2-i?- 
methoxyphenylqninoline (Pratt and 

^ , to 

IIethoxy-3':4'-methyle3iedioxy-2-st3nfy)i- 
xnetbyl-dpquinazolones (Heilbron, 
Kitchen, Parkes, and Sutton), i, 


8- Metboxy-6:7-inethylenedioxy-2-7R.9?i'ju- 
trimethoxyphonylquinolino, and its 
stilts (Puatt and Robinson), i, 
423. 

9- Metboxymethylenefinorene ( W island 
and Krause), i, 902. 

Metboxy-2-methylindoIeB (Spate and 
Brunner), i, 674, 

Methoxymethylisatoic anhydrides 
(Heilbron, Kitchen, Parkes, and 
Sutton), i, 1321. 

3-Methoxy-3-methyhi/cZapropane-l;2-di- 
carboxylic acid, constitution of, and 
its anhydride (GoSvS, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), i, 650. 

]!fl:ethoxy-2-inetbyl-4-qninazolones 
(Heilbron, Kitchen, Parkes, and 
Sutton), i, 1321. ■ 

3- Methoxy-2-inethylqtiinoline, and its 
salts (Troqbr and Bunker), i, 433. 

8-Methoxy-2-methylqninoline, condens- 
ation of 0 - and w-nitrobenzaldehydea 
with (Tr6ger and Banehl), i, 974. 

10- Methoxy-iS-naphthacridiue, and its 
12-carboxylic acid (Saftien), i, 1318, 

1- Methoxynaphthalcne, 6-bromo- 

(Fuson), i, 264. 

2- Methoxy-3-naphthaimde (Lesser, 

Kranepuhl, and Sad), i, 1426. 

6-Methoxy-a-naphthoic acid (Fuson), 
i, 264. 

2-Methoxy-3-naphtbonitrile ( Less rr, 

Kranepuhl, and Sad), i, 1426. 
8-Metboxy-i8-naphtbyldi-a-naphtha- 
jauorene (Gombkrg and McGill), 
i, 1270, 

$-Methoxy-2-?»-nitroBtyryl5itiiaolme, 
and its salts and derivatives (TrOgeu 
and Banehl), i, 974. 
«-*Mothoxy-Aa-petttlEene- 76 *diol (Les- 
pieau), if 1376. 

4- JIethoxyph0nol, (?^"bromo- and 
ohloro-rfmitro-, and their salts (Kohn 
and Marberger), i, 1266. 

^S-o-'Methoxyphenoxypropionio acid 
(Pfeiffer, Oberlin, and Koner- 
mann), i, 1304, , 

jj-Methoxyphenyl w-aoetamidostyryl 
ketone (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 
i)-Methoxypbenylammo-j»-metboxy- 
phenyl-acetonitrile and -carbamide 

(Ooghill), i> 683. 

11- Methoxypbenyl w-aminostyryl ketone, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Pfeiffer, 
Prahl, Fite, and Stoll), i, 681. 

8-Methoxy-3-phenylbenzopyran, and 
2-chloro- and 2-hydroxy- (Kahil and 
, 'Hierbnstein) i,' '58. . . 
2-j)-M:ethoxyphenylbenztriazole (Elbs), 
i, 163. 

j?-Methoxyphenyl benzyl diketone 
(Malkin and Robinson), i, 669, 
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2- jO'MetlioxyplieiiyI-8-I)enzylqxiiiioxaI- 
ine (Malkin and Robinson), i, 559. 

a-S-Methoxyphenyl-Ti-'butaiie, a-4-liydr- 
oxy-, and its benzoyl derivative 
(Nomura and Hotta), i, 1166, 
j^-Methoxyphenyloarbamide (Coghill 
and Johnson), i, 682. 
^j-Metlioxypbenyl j8-2:3*dimetlioxy- 
pRenylethyl ketone, and its oxime 
(Pfeiffer, Armbruster, Backes, 
and Oberltn), i, 270. 
jo-Methoxypkenyl jS-^-dimethoxystyryl 
ketone (Malkin and Robinson), 
i, 569. 

iJ-Metkoxypkenyl 2:3*diinethoxystyryl 
ketone (Pfeiffer, Armbruster, 
Backes, and Oberlin), i, 270. 

8-4'- and -S'-Metkoxyplienyl-S-^-di- 
metliylaminostyryl-A*^-c 2 / 6 *?o]iexen-l- 
ones, 3-2'-hydroxy- (Heilbron, For- 
ster, and Whitworth), i, 1284. 
S-o-Methoxypkenyl-S-^-diinetliylamiEO- 
fltyryl-A®-c?/c7okexeii-l-one-2-carl)- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Heilbron, 
Forster, and Whitworth), i, 1284. 
^J-Methoxy phenyl p-dimethylamino- 
styryl ketone, additive compound of, 
with a-naphthol (Pfeiffer, Goebel, 
and Anoern), i, 262. 

o-Methoxyphenyldi-a-naphthaflnorene 
(Gombbro and McGill), i, 1270. 

3- Methoxyphenylethyl w-amyl ketone, 
j3-4-hydroxy-, and its benzoyl deiiv- 
ative (Murai), i, 1167. 

8-Methoxyphenylethyl butyl ketones, 
i3-4-hydroxy-, and their benzoyl de- 
rivatives '(Nomura and Hotta), 
i, 1167. 

3-Methoxy-2-j8-phenylethylchromone, 
7-hydroxy- (Robinson and Shinoda), 
i, 1301. 

3- Methoxyphenyiethyl ethyl ketone, 

i8-4- hydroxy (Ichikawa), i, 1166. 
and its benzoyl derivative (Nomura 
and Hotta), i, 1167. 
j8'3-Methoxyphenylethylmethylcarb- 
inol, ^-4-hyd^oxy-, and its diacetyl 
derivative (Nomura and Hotta), 
i, 1166. 

4- Methoxyphenylethyl methyl ketone, 
i3-3-hydroxy-, and its benzoyl deriv- 
ative (Murai), i, 1168. 

8-Methoxyphenylethyl *7i-propyl ketone, 
j8- 4-hydroxy-, and its benzoyl deriv- 
ative (Nomura and Hotta), !, 1157. 
iS-^-Mel^oxyphenylethyl^uinoline, 
4;2-i8^c^ihydroxy-, and its salts 
(TrOger and Dunkbr), i, 434. 
Y-Methoxy‘4-phenyIflavylinm salts 
(Armit and Robinson), i, 1178. 
j?-Methoxyphenylfluorone (Gombbrg 
and Snow), i, 668. 


4- Methoxyphenylglyoxal, 5 -bromo-2- 

hydroxy-, osazone (Fries and Saf- 
TIEN), i, 670. 

i?-Methoxyphenyl j?-hydroxystyryl 
ketone, and its salts (Vorlandeb, 
Hibmesoh, Schoenemann, Sohadk, 
and Kunze), i, 267. 

1- o-Methoxyphenylimino-jS-naphtha- 
quinone (BociStE Anonyme des 
MAT ihRES Colorantes), i, 413. 

2- ^-Methoxyphenylmdole (Korczyi!iski 
and Kierzek), i, 973, 1098. 

5- Methoxy-2-phenylindole (Korozynski 
and Kierzek), i, 973. 

^j-Methoxyphenyl jp-methoxybenzyl 
diketone (Malkin and Robinson), 
i, 659. 

2-^-Methoxyphenyl-3-i?-methoxybenzyl- 
quinoxaline (Malkin and Robinson), 
i, 559. 

2-p-Methoxyphenyl-5-methoxymdole 
(Korczyi^ski and Kierzek), i, 973, 
1098. 

2- Methoxyphenyl 4-methoxy8tyryl 

ketone, dihydroxy- (Sonn and B^- 
LOw), i, 1268. 

4-Methoxyphenyl S-methoxystyryl 

ketone (Malkin and Robinson), i, 
659. 

p-Methoxyphenyl-S-methoxyzanthydrol 
(Gomberg and Snow), i, 661. 

^-Methoxyphenylmethylhydrazine 
(SpXTHand Brunner), i, 676. 

^j-Methoxyphenyl nitrostyryl ketones 
(Pfeiffer, Prahl, Fitz, and Stoll), 
i, 680. 

i?-Methoxyphenylpropionic acid, ««;8- 
ifibromo- (Hariharan and Sub- 
borough), i, 1149. 

6- Methoxy-3-phenylp:pazole (v. Au- 
WERS and Mauss), i, 1179. 

3- Methoxy-2-phenylguinoline-4- 
carboxylio acid (Silthey and The- 
len), i, 1317. 

8-^-Me thoxyphenylquinoxaline, 2 : 8 -o- 
dihydroxy- (Fries and Saftibn), i, 
670. 

3-4^-Methoxyphenylquinoxaline, 6'- 
broino-2-hydroxy-, 6'-bT6TOO-2;2'- 
dihydroxyr, and 8';6^-diohloro-2'- 
hydroxy- (Fries and Saftien), i, 670. 

4'-Methoxy-2-phenyl-4-styrylbenzo- 
pyrylinm chloride, 6:7-dihydroxy- 
( Walker and Heilbron), i, 693, 

3-2J-Methoxyplienyl-2-thiohydantoin 
(OoGHiLL and Johnson), i, 682. 

6-^-Methoxyphenyl“2-thiohydantoin, 
and its 1-acetyl derivative (Coghill 
and Johnson), i, 682. 

j3-2?^MethoxyphenylthiQlpropionio acid 
(Krollffetffbr, SohultzEjSohlum- 
BOHM, and Sommermeyer), i, 1806, 
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4- Methoxyplieayl S:4:5-trimetiioxy- 
styryl ketone, 2-liydroxy-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Dean and Nieben- 
stbin), i, 962. 

1- Iffetkoxypktlialaziae, 4-liydrosjr- 
(KADULESOtJ and Geoegbsobt), i, 
1186. 

5- Metkoxy-o-pktlialic acid, 4-hydroxy-, 
and its anhydride (Spath and Dus- 
ohinsky), i, 1313. 

JV'Methoxyphthalimidine (Griffiths 
and Ingold), i, 1191, 

4-M[ethoxypropeiiylbenzeEe, 3-hydroxy-, 
and its ethyl ether (Kafuktt), i, 1413. 

^-Jtethoxypropionhydroxamic acid, and 
its potassium salt and derivatives 
(Jones and Powers), i, 14. 

Methoxypropozyheazaldehydes (Sonn 
and Patschkb), i, 1280. 

^S-Methoxypropylbenzene, 7-bromo- 
(SOHMIHT, Bartholomi^, and Asmas), 
i, 136. 

4- Hethozypyridanthroiie (Seka and 
Sohreckental), i, 1316. 

2- lttethoxypyridme, 5-annno-, 5-iodo-, 
and 5-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Magibson and Menschikoff),!, 302. 

6- ilethoxy-4-quinolyl e-aminoamyl ke- 
tone, and ife dipicronolate (Rhzioka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 239. 

6- jBIethoxy-4-qrdnolyl e-benzoylmethyl- 
amino-a-carbethoxyamyl ketone 
(Ruzioka, Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289. 

e-Methoxy-d-quinolyl «-methylainino- 
amyl ketone, and its dipicrate 
(Buzicka, Seidel, and Liebl), i, 
289. 

e-Methoxy-d-qninolyl JV-methyl-2- 
pyrroUdyl ketone, and its salts 
(HdziokA, Seidel, and Liebl), i, 290. 

3'-MethozyBtilbene, 2:4-d^nitro-4'- 
hydroxy- (Gulland and Robinson), 
i, 1188. 

Methoxystilbenes, bromo-, hydroxy-, 
and (^initrohvdroxy-, and their ot- 
carboxylic acids (Dby and Row) , i, 954. 

If ethozystilbeneoarboxylic acids, nitro-, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Pfeiffer, Kalokbeenner, and 
Behr), i, 547. 

^-Itethoxyatyrene, afi-dibiomo- (Hari- 
KARAN and SlTDBOROXraH), i, 1150. 

5- Hethoxystyryl ^i-amyl ketone, 4- 
hydroxy- (Mxjeai), i, 1157. 

^-Hethoxyatyryl amyl ketone (Ryan 
and Shannon), X, 558. 

S^Hethoxystyryl butyl ketones, 4- 
hydrozy- (NomttrA and Hotta), V 
1157. 

3- llEetlioxy-2-styrylchromoae, 7-wo?w)-, 
and 5:7*d?ihydroxy- (Robikson ana 
Shinoda), i, 1801. 


3- Methozystyryl ethyl ^ ketone, 4- 
hydroxy- (Ichikawa), i, 1160. 

^>Methoxyatyxyl ethyl ketone, and its 
d^bromide (Ryan and Cahill), x, 668. 

7- M:ethoxy*2-styryliJoflavone (Baker 

and Robinson), i, 1299. 

Methoxystyryhaiethylbenzopyrylium 
chlorides, liydroxy derivatives (Heil- 
BRON, Walker, and Buck), i, 694. 

jj-Methoxystyryl methyl ketone, chloro- 
oximino- and oximino- (Rheinboldt 
and Schmitz-Dtjmont), i, 1132. 

4- jp-IIethoxystyryl-a-naphthapyrone 
(Dey and Row), i, 964. 

2?-Methoxyst3rryl nitrocinnamylidene- 
methyl ketones (Pfeiffer), i, 409, 

8- Methoxyst3rryl w-propyl ketone, 4- 
hydroxy- (Nomura and Hotta), i, 
1157. 


4'-Methoxy-2‘Styryl-4-quxnazolone 
(Heilbron, Kitchen, Parkbs, and 
Sutton), i, 1321. 

2-j?-lS£ethoxyst3rrylq[uinoline, derivatives 
of (Pfeiffer, Rheinboldt, and 
Wolf), i, 412. 

2-i8-iJ*MethoxyBtyryl<ininoHne, 4-hydr-» 
oxy- (TkOger and Dunkbe), i, 434, 
4'i8-w-Methoxystyryl(iuinoline, 2;4-p- 
d'ihydroxy- (Tr6ger and Bunker), 
i, 481. 

8- and 4-Methoxy-2-j3-styrylquinolitteg 
(Tr6gbr and Dunker), i, 434, 
o-lfethoxytetraphenylmethane (Gom- 
berg and J^^orkester), x, 1267. 

6-Methoxythiochtomianone, and its 
derivatives (Krollpfriffeh, 

SOHULTZE, SciILUMBOHM, and SOM- 
MERMEYEIl), i, 1306. 

4-Hethoxy-2-thiolb6nzoio aoid, 6-bromo- 
(Griffith and Hotb), i, 828, 
Methoxytoluamides, benzoyl derivatives 
(AnsohOttz ami Abchenbekc^, x, 667. 
2-Methoxytoluene, 6-bmmo- (Gomberg 
and Anderson), i, 1064, 
Methoxytoluio acids, methyl esters 
(ANscHiiTZ and AsoaENBERo), i, 667. 
Hethoxy toluoyl chlorides ( Ansoh utz 
and Asohenberg), i, 667. 
a-Methoxyvinyl groups, dix'ecting effect 
of, in aromatic substitution (0. K, 
and E. H. Ingold), x, 667. 

Methyl alcohol, pure, preparation of 
(Hartley and Raikes), i, 498. 
syiithesia of (Patart), i, 110 , 
dissociation constant of (Bjeeruh, 
Unmaok, and Zeohmeister), ii, 
1062, 


: latent heat of fusion of (Maass and 
Waldbaueb), ii, 492, 
thermal properties of (Parks), ii, 
49 J, • 

surface tension, of (Am), ii, 768. 
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Methyl alcohol, surface tension of, and 
its mixtures with c 3 /c?f?hexanol 
(Weissbnbbiiger and Schuster), 
ii, 648. 

vapour pressure and specific heat of 
mixtures of carbon disulphide and 
(Druckbr and Weissbaoh), ii, 
953, 

dehydrogenation of, with catalytic 
copper (Gthosh and Chakeavarty), 
ii, 1161. 

catalytic dehydration of j3-naphthol 
and (Pluss), i, 1410. 
equilibrium of carbamide with CWal- 
TON and "Wilson), ii, 505. 
effect of nitrogen and carbon dioxide 
dilutions on the explosion of, and 
its mixtures with acetone (Crouch 
and Carver), ii, 682. 
determination of (Wimmer), ii, 1006. 
Methyl alkyl ethers, chloro- (Farren, 
Fife, Clark, and Garland), i, 
1230. 

chloride, density and compressibility 
of the vapour of (Batueoas), ii, 
753. 

ether, compressibility and molecular 
weight of (Batueoas), ii, 16, 
497, 

inhalation of (Davidson), i, 1603. 
5*<iJ^chloro-, condensation of, ^ with 
phenylethylaraine (Short), i, 
387. 

Methylacetophenoneoximes, and 

hydroxy- (v. AuwERs, Lechner, 
and Bundesmann), i, 266. 
7-Methylacetylacetone. See 7-Methyl- 
AApenten-S-one, )3-hydroxy-. 
Methylacetylanthcanilic hydrazide, 
and its nitrosoamine (Heller, GOr- 
INQ, Kloss, and KOhler), i, 1323. 
iV'-Methylaoridone, l-nitro- (Burton 
and Gibson), i, 154. 
j5-Methyladipio anhydride (Wedekind, 
Miller, and Weinand), i, 611. 
j8-Methyladipyl chloride, action of tri- 
ethylamine on (Wedekind, Miller, 
and Weinand), i, 610. 
aa-Methylallybutyrophenone (Haller, 
Bauer, and Hamart), i, 261. 
Methylallylindazoles, and their picrates 
(v, Auwers and Lohr), i, 74. 
Methylallylindazolium iodides (v. 

Auwers and Pfuhl), i, 1101. 
Methylallylmalonic acid (Bhide and 
Sudborough), i, 1128. 
Methylallylmalonic acid, amino- (Man- 
NiOH and Sutter), i, 1037. 
3-Methyl-l-aUylpyrazole, and its picrate 
(v, Auwers and Daniel), i, 1180. 
Methylamiae, detection of, in presence 
of ammonia (Valton), ii, 446. 


o-Methylaminobenzhydrazide, acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Heller, Goring, 
Kloss, and K6hler), i, 1322. 

jp-Methylaminobenzoic acid, phenyl 
ester (Riyier and Richard), i, 1417. 

2-Metliylamino-5'ethoxy-4-methyl- 
4:6-dihydrothiazole, and its salts 
(Burtles, Pyman, and Roylanoe), 
i, 697. 

6-MethyM-amiiioc^cZohexanol, 2-cyano- 
(v. Auwers, Bahr, and Frese), i, 312. 

Methylamlnomethylallylmalonic acid, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Mannich 
and Suttee), i, 1037. 

6-Methyl-5-aminomethylpyrrole, salts 
of (Shmook), i, 577. 

a-MethylamiiiomethyIvalerolaotone,and 
5-bromo- and 5-iodo-, and their deriv- 
atives (Mannich and Suiter), i, 1037. 

2-Methylamino-oxazolldine, 2 -amino-, 
hydrochloride, and its derivatives 
(Fromm, Barrenscheen, Frieder, 
PiuK, and Kapeller), i, 595. 

/S-Methylamino-jS-phenylethyl alcohol. 
See Phenyiethauolmethyiamine. 

2-MethylamiiLO-5-phenyl-l;3;4-thiodi- 
azine (Bose), i, 1466. 

a-Methylaminopropionacetal ( Burtles, 
Pyman, and Roylanoe), i, 697. 

4-Methylaminopyridine, and its salts 
(Tschitschibabin and Ossbtrova), 
i, 1328. 

rt-Methylammo-i3-3:4; 5-trimethoxy- 
phenylacrylic acid, a-benzoyl deriv- 
ative (SoNN, Muller, Bulow, and 
Meyer), i, 933. 

a-Methylainino-/8-8:4:6-trimethoxy- 
phenylpropionicacid, a-benzoyl deriv- 
ative (SoNN, MtiLLER, BtLow, and 
Meyer), i, 983. 

Methylammoninm chloroferiates (Remy 
and Rothe), ii, 1089. 
iniodide (Steinkopf and Bessa- 
ritsch), i, 497. 

8-Methyl-5-amylpyrazole (v. Auwers 
and Daniel), i, 1180. 

Methylanhydrobromoohelidonine, and 
its methiodide (Gadamer and Win- 
terfeld), i, 286. 

Methylaniline, vapour pressure of (JTel- 
soN and Wales), ii, 494. 
c7-camphorsulphonate (Wedekind), 
i, 678. 

hydroferri- and hydroferro-cyanidea 
(Gumming), i, 122. 

??i-nitrobenzenesulphonamid6 (Mar- 
vel, Kingsbury, and Smith), i, 245. 

4-Methylanilinoqtiiiialdiiiium salts 
(Fischer, Muller, and Vilhmeier), 
i, 440. 

6-Methylanilinoquinoline (Cobbnzl), i, 
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1- JIetliyl-4“aiiisylidenehydaiitoin-3- 
acetic acid, and its sodium salt and 
derivatives (Hahn and Renfeew), i, 
681. 

Methylanthranilic hydrazide (Hellee, 
Goheing, Kloss, and KOhlee), i, 
1323. 

)8-Metliylanthraquinone, derivatives of 
(Edbe and Hausee), i, 562, 663. 

2- Metliylantlxraquinone, 1 -amino-, benz- 

oyl derivative (Bejslee and 
Bray), i, 1288. 

and 4-chloro-l-amino-, action of 
nitrosyl chloride bn (Badisohe 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabeik) i, 414. 
6:6:7:8-^fi^mchloro-2-(:Zibromo-,6;6:7:8- 
^e/,^•aclllo^o-l-nitro-2-c?^b^omo- and 
l-nitro-2-dibromo- (RuaGLi and 
BETJiimEB), i, 561. 

4-fluoro- (Quatle and Heid), i, 1289. 

7-Metliylantliraqidhone, l:2:8-if ihydr- 
oxy- (Jacobson and Adams), i, 273. 

M8thylantliraqtLinones,hydroxy-(JACOB- 
.soN and Adams), i, 272, 273. 
in’hydroxy-, and their triacetyl deriv- 
atives (Jacobson and Adams), i, 
1077. 

2-Hethyl-6:6«anthraqiunone-X-oza-3:4- 
diazine (Tanaka), i, 1106. 

^-Methylarabinoside (Baker and Ha- 
worth), i, 366. 

Metliyl-Z-arabinoBides, rotation of (Hud- 
son, i, 282. 

Methylation, wandering of acetyl groups 
in (Kubota and Perkin), i, 1169. 

MethylbenzamidosucciniJiudejiV'-cliloro- 
and iV'-hydroxy- (Oherbubiez and 
Chambers), i, 1047. 

4-Methylbenzixninazol6'2-benzoio acid 
(Ohakeavarti), i, 162, 

Hethylbexizixninazoletnmethyl^cZb- 
pentanecarbbxylic aoida (Chakea- 
VARTi and Oupta), i, 981. 

Methylbenzoic acid, p-chloro-, j3-oarb- 
oxybenzyl ester (Baekenbus and 
Holtzcuaw), i, 1148. 
j3-hydroxy-, esters of, and their deriv- 
atives (Case), i, 816. 

Methylbenzonitrile, w-bromo- (v.Beaun 
and Eeioh), i, 1406. 

4-lIethylbenzopiieiione, 8'-chloro- 

2-hydroxy- (Skeaup and Poller), L 
148. ’ 

2-Hethylbenzopyrone, 3:7 -eZihydroxy- 
{-Illan and Eobinson), i, 148. 

Kethylbenzaqninoneoximes, 2-nitrp-4- 
and ^6-nitroso-6-hydroxy- (SoHULTz 
and Ganguly), i, 647, , 

l-Hethylbenzoxazole, derivatives of 
(E6NIG and Meier), i, 705. 

a-JIethyl-^-benzoylacrylio acid (Bo- 
GERT and Bitter), i, 816. 


4- Methylbeiizoyl-o-benzoic aoid,2-fluoro. 
(Quaylb and Eeid), i, 1289. 

5- Methyl-l-benzoylpyrazole, and its 
perchlorate (v. Auwers and Daniel), 
i, 1181. 

1- Methylhenzthiazole, derivatives of 
(Konig and Meiee), i, 705. 

e-Methylbenzthiopyran, and its sulph- 
one (Krollppeiffee, Schultze, 
Bchlumbohm, and Sommeemeyer), 
i, 1307. 

6- MethylbeiiiZthiopyrone, and 3-bromo-, 
and tlieir derivatives (Krollpfeiffee, 
Schultze, Sohlumbohm, and Som- 
mbybr), i, 1306 ; (Aendt), i, 1809. 

2 - J£ethylbenzyl alcohol, 6 -bromo- 

4-hy(lroxy- (Kohn and AVeissbeugI 
i, 656. ^ 

Methylbenzyl cliloride, 'o-cliloro- (y. 
Braun and REioir), i, 1407. 

Methylbenzylamines, chloro-, salts of 
(v. Braun and Reich), i, 1406. 

Methylben 2 yldihydrowoindole,o-amino-, 
and its derivatives, and o-hydroxy- 
(V. Braun and Zobel), i, 1456. 
2 -a-Methylbenz;ylideneamiaopyridlne, 
and its derivatives (Sohmid and 
Bangler), i, 1459. 

^-Methylbenzylmenthol (Samdahl), i, 
415. ' 

Methylbenzylpiperxdine, oramino-, and 
its picrate and derivatives (v. Braun 
and Zobel), i, 1466. 

S-Methyl-ft-benzylthiogluooside (Pao- 
su), i, 1243. 

Methyl-jS-bromoallylaniline, ami its 
salts (V. Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1401. 

Methylbromoethylmaleio anhydride 

(KOstee), i, 922. 

MethyM-bromo-a-methoxyethylmalein- 
imide (KxIstme and Hbess), i, 993 . 

^-Methylbutane, a-bromo- (Dewael 
and Weokering), i, 8 . 
bromo derivatives, and thoir deriv- 
atives (Mereshkovski), i, 1083. 

7 - Methyl-Aa-hiiten- 7 -ol (Olaisen), i, 
277. ‘ 

^-Methyl-A^-buten-tt-ol, 7 -bromo-, and 
its acetate (Mbreshkovski), i, 1033. 

S-a-lIefhyl-A^-btttenyl-jP-cresol, phenyl- 
carbamate (Claisen, Kremees, Both, 
and Tietze), i, 656, 

0- a-Methyl-A^-butenylpheaol, and its 
phenylcarbamate (Olaisen, Keemees, 
Roth, and Tietze), i, 666 . 

Mothyl-?i-butylacetoaoetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Powell), 1 , 8.- 

Methylbntylal (Adams and Adkins), 

I, 784. 

1- MethyI-2-butylindazoliam iodides (v. 
Auwers and Pfuhl). i. 1101 . 
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a-Methylbutylmalonic acid, and its 
etliyl ester (Dewakl and Weckek- 
ing), i, S. 

jS-Methylbutylmalonic acid (DewAbl 
and Weoicbring), i, 3. 

M©tbyh'sabntylnonylcarbinol{THOMsand 
Ambrus), i, 790, 

S-Metbyl-S-isobntylpyrazoline, and its 
derivatives (Looqitin and Heilmank), 
i, 887. 

) 8 -Metbylbntyronitril 0 , catalytic reduc- 
tion of (Rupe and Hodel), i, 275. 

fZ- a-Metbyl-'W.-bntyryM -leucine, etbyl 
ester (Kaurer, Miyamiohi, Storm, 
and WiDMER), i, 594. 

jS-Metbylcampbenilan (Nametkin and 
Briusova), i, 1078. 

jS-Metbylcampbenilol, and its derivatives 
(Nametkin and Briusova), i, 1078. 

)3-Metbyleampbenilone, and its deriv- 
atives (Nametkin and Brittsova), 
i, 1078. 

Methylcarbamide, action of phenylcarb- 
iinide on (Biltz and Beok), i, 1393. 

3- Metbyl-8-wocarboline (Armit and 
Robinson), i, 1172. 

MetbylchloTobenzylindazoliiun iodides 
(v. Auwers and Pfuhl), i, 1101. 

Methyl a*chloroethyl ketone, phyto- 
cbemical reduction of (Santomattbo), 
i, 203. 

Methylohlorohsemin, action of chlorine 
on (KtisTEB and Huttenlooher), i, 
992. 

4- Methylchronian-4-ol (Arndt, Pusch, 
and Sohwarz), i, 1304, 

2-Methyloinchoninic acid, S-amino-, and 
its methyl ester and their acetyl de- 
rivatives (Gulland and Robinson), 
i, 1X87. 

t?-Methylconhydrinone, and its deriv- 
atives (Hess and Graxj), i, 426. 

5- Methylooumaran-S-one-p-dimethyl- 
aminoanil ( Fries and Bartens), i, 567. 

6- Methylconmaric. acid, and its salts 
(Thompson and Epee), i, 1442. 

6- Methylcouniarin, and its derivatives 
(Thompson and Edee), i, 1442. 

4- Methylconmarin, 3-bromo-7-hydroxy- 
(Fries and N5 hhen), i, 954. 

5- Methylconinarone, G-hydroxy-, deriv- 
atives of (Fries and NOhren), i, 954. 

6'-Methyl-3(3'-coumaryl)“benzfaran- 
2-carboxylic acid. See 3(3'-Coumaryl)- 
6^-methyibenzfuran-2-carboxylic acid. 

7- Methyl-4-coumaryl-ji?-dimethylainino- 

- phenylethylene. See 7-Methyl-4-j?- 
aimethylaminostyTylcoumarin. 

7-Methyl-4-oonmaryl-8'-methoxy*4'- 
hydroxyphenylethylene. See . 7r 
Methyl-4-j??-hydroxy-7n-niethoxy- 
styryleoumarin. 


7-Methyl-4-coumaryl-p-methoxyphenyl- 
ethylene. See 7-Methoxy-4“i9-meth- 
oxysty rylcoumarin . 

Methylcreatinine piorate (Greenwald), 
i, 839. 

Methyl-p-cresol, oo'-c^ihydroxy-, deriv- 
atives of (Farbwerke vorm. Meister, 
liiioiDS, & Beuning), i, 544. 

e-Methyl-A^^-decadiene (Grignard and 
DtTBIEN), i, 112. 

6- Methyl-Af-decen-6*ol (Grignard a^d 
Ddbien), i, 111 . 

5-Methyldextrose, and its phcnylosazone 
(Pasou), i, 1242. 

3-Methyidibenzyl, 6-hydroxy-, and its 
phenylnrethane (Schorigin), i, 1404. 

A^'-Methyldibenzylphthalimidine { W eiss 
and Freund), i, 139. 

7- Methyl-4:3'-dicoumaryl, and bromo- 
and chloro-derivatives (Dpa” and Row), 
i, 149. 

Methyldihydroohelerythrine (Gadamer 
and Stiohel), i, 286. 

Methyldihydrodeoxytetrahydro- 
et-methylmorphimethine niethiodide 
(Speyer and Koulen), i, 69. 

1-Methyl-A^- dihydronaphthalene (v. 
Auwers), i, 241, 

l-Methyl-3:4-dihydr6naphthaleiie 
(ScHROETER, Zadek, and Hoffmann), 
i, 678. 

9-Methyl-9:10-dihydrophenaiithreiie- 
lO-carboxylic acid, and its methyl 
ester (Windaus, Jensen, and 
Schramm), i, 19. 

l*Methyl-2:3*dihydropyridiiie-3:5-di- 
caxboxylio acid, ethyl ester, i|/-eyanide 
(Mumm), i, 966. 

iV’-Methyldihydrothebenine hy clriodid e 
(Speyer and Robenfei^d), i, 961. 

Methyl-/8-8(3:4-dimethoxy-6;6'methyl- 
enedioxyjphenanthrenyXethylamine, 
and its hydrochloride (Osada), i, 
288. 

7-Methyl-4-jS-diinethylaminoBigrrylcou- 
marin (Dey and Row), 1, 953. 

AT-Methyldiphenylaoetamide (van 
Alphen), i, $3. 

i^-Methyldiphenylamine-6-oarboxylic 
acid, 2'-amino-, and its acetyl deriv- 
ative, and 2'-nitro- (Burton ami 
Gibson), i, 164. 

S-Methyldiphenylme thane, 6 : 4'-^^thy d r- 
oxy-, and its derivatives (Pummerer, 
Puttfaroken, and Sohopflooher), 
i, 1263. 

Methyldiphenylmethyl^^hloroamine, 
crystallography of (Fisher), ii, 
942. 

7 -Methyldipropiottylmethane, and its 
copper salt (Morgan and Taylor), 
i, 634, 
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o-Methyidisalicoylimide, silver salt 

(Anschutz, Riepbnkkoger, and 

Kuokbrtz), i, 667. 

M:etliyldi-i?-tolyliiiet3iane, chloro- (Som- 
meuet), i, 803. 

9-lCetliyldodecaliydrocapl)azole meth- 
iodide (r, Beaun and Schornig), 
i, 1450. 

7 -Metliyl»Ay-dodecene (Thoms and 

Ambrus), i, 789. 

MetRyleneienzoylpyruvic acid, diethyl 
ester, and its derivatives (Gault and 
Funke), i, 37. 

Methylenehisdimethyldiliydroresorciiiol, 
difsodium derivative (Radulescu and 
Gborgescu), i, 820. 

Jlethylenebisplienyldihydroresorcinol, 
disodinm derivative (Radulescu and 
Georgbsou), i, 820. 

KCethylenebistelluriacetone bichloride 
(Morgan and Drew), i, 631. 

Methylenehistellnritrichloride (Morgan 
and Drew), i, 531. 

Methylene-blue, photographic action of 
(Eggert and Reitst6tter), ii, 
509. 

photolysis of (Baur), ii, 1082. 
adsorption of, by charcoal (Mecklen- 
burg), ii, 630. 

oxidation-reduction with (Clark, 
Cohen, and Gibbs), ii, 1164. 
reduction of, by dextrose (Kneoht 
and Hibbert), ii, 605. 
decolorisation of, by mixtures of 
phosphates, acetaldehyde, and 
glycine (Haehn and PiiLz), i, 858. 
mercury derivatives of (Chalkeet), 

i, 1108. 

polychrome, preparation of (Prob- 
scHER and Krueger), i, 697. 
determination of, iodometrically 
(Sabalitschka and Erdmann), 

ii, 908. 

Methylenecitric acid, derivatives of 
(Nau, Brown, and Baxley), i, 1379. 

e^iboMethylenedehydropiperidazine, 
compound of cuprous chloride and 
(Diels, Blom, and Koll), i, 977. 

Methylenedicarbaxnic acid, i'opropyl 
ester (DATTA .and Chatterjke)^ i, 
892. 

Methylenedihydropyridines (Koenigs, 
Kohler, and Blindow), i, 833 ; 
(Mumm), i, 964. 

3-Methylene-2;5-diketopiperazine(BERG- 
MANN, Miekbley, and Kann), i, 

S-(3';4''^MethylenedipxybenzyI)oxindole 
(WiNDAUs and Eiokbl), i, 33. 

3;4-M©thyIenedioxy-7^brpmO'^-ineth- 
bxyprPpylbenzeae (Schmidt, Bar- 

' THOLOMi, and Ashas), i, 136. 


3:4(?2:3)-Methylenedioxy-9:10*dihydro- 
phenanthrene*9-carboxylic acid, and 
its derivatives (Windaus and Eiokel), 
i, 83. 

2:3-Methylenedioxydihydroprotoberber- 
ine, and its salts (Haworth, Perkin, 
and Pink), i, 1170. 

6:7-Methylenedioxydihydroiso<iuinoline, 
and its 1-benzoyl derivative, meth- 
iodides of (Ha.worth, Perkin, and 
Eankin), i, 1314. 

6:7-Methylenedxoxy-2';3'-diinethoxy- 
2-benzyl- 1-nitromethyM :2: 3:4-tetra- 
hydrowoq.uinoline (Haworth and 
Perkin), i, 968. 

Methylenedioxy-2:4-distyrylben2o- 
pyrylium chlorides, ^nhydroxy- 
(Heilbron, Walker, and Buck), i, 696, 

acid (]^AW 0 RTH^nd P?nk), i, 929. 

4:5-Methylenedxoxyhomophthalmide 
(Haworth and Perkin), i, 929. 

2:8-Methylenedioxyoxydihydrowoproto- 
berberine (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Pink), i, 1169. 

2:3-Methylenedioxyoxyprotoberberines 
(Haworth, Perkin, and PiNK),i, 1169, 

7:8-Methylenedxoxy-li-phenylindeno- 
<luinolxne, and its derivatives (Armit 
and Robinson), i, 1171. 

2:3-Methylenedioxyprotoberberine, salts 
of (Haworth, Perkin, and Pink), 
i, 1170. 

8':4'-Methylenedioxystilbene, 4-nitro- 
2-amino-, and 2:4-bmitro- (Gulland 
and Robinson), i, 1188. 

8':4'-Metbylenedioxy-2-styryl-4-4uiu- 
azolone (Heilbron, Kitchen, 
Parkes, and Sutton), i, 1321. 

2:3-Methylenedioxytetrabydroproto- 
berberines, and their salts (Haworth, 
Perkin, and Pink), i, 1169. 

3-Methylene-e-methyl-2:6-diketopiper- 
azine (Beuqmann, Mibkeley, and 
Kann), i, 1134. 

7-Methylene-A5-0Gtene (Grignard and 
Dubien), i, 112. 

3:6-G7iboMethylene-l:2-piperidazine, and 
its salts and derivatives (Diels, 
Blom, and Koll), i, 976. 

e?iboMethylenepiperidazine-l-oarboxyIio 
acid, methyl ester, and its picrate 
(Diels, Blom, and Koll), i, 976. 

8:6-snb<?Methylene-l:2-pxperidazxne-l;2- 

. dicarboxyHc acid, ethyl ester 
(Diels, Blom, and Koll), i, 976. 

1-Methylene- l:2:8:4-tetrahydronaphtiia- 
lene, and its ozonide (Sohkoeter, 
2;adek, and Horfmann), i, 673. 

8 oMethyIene-3;4:6: 6-tetrahydro- 

l:2-pyridazine (Diels, Blom, and 
Koll), i, 977. 
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3 ;6-<J7ifZoMetliylene4 12 : 3 :6- tetrahydro- 
l:2-pyridaziae-l :2-dicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its dibromide (Diels, 
Blom, and Koll), i, 976. 

Methylethoxyhenzaldehydes '(Sonn and 
Patsohke), i, 1280. 

d-lIethyl-S-ethoxynxetliylenecT/cZohexan-' 
one (V. Auwees, Bahr, and Prese), 
i, 810. 

/S-Methyl-yS-ethylaorylic acid. See jB- 
Methyl-Aa-pentenoic acid. 

l-Methyl-2-ethylbenzene, formation of, 
from 2-methyl-3-ethyl-A*-c2/c^ehexen- 
one (Blaise and Montagne), i, 
1072. 

j8-Methyl-«-ethylbutenoic acid (Kon, 
Smith, and Thorpe), i, 610, 

5- Metbyl-B-ethylooumaran (Claisen, 
Kremers, Roth, and Tietze), i, 
656. 

jSjS-Methylethylglntarylflnorescein 
(Dutt and Thorpe), i, 141. 

j8i8-Methyletbylglutarylrhodaxnine 
(Dutt and Thorpe), i, 142, 

2“Methyl-8-ethyl-A*-c2/^Zob.exen-l-one 
(Blaise and Montagne), i, 836. 
conversion of, into l-methyl-2-etb.yl- 
benzene (Blaise and Montagne), 
i, 1071. 

Methyletbylindazoles, and their picrates 
(v. Auwbrs and Lohb), i,.7.8. 

1- Methyl-2-ethylindazolium salts (v. 
Auwers and Ppuhl), i, 1101. 

Methyl ethyl ketone, condensation of 
aldehydes with (Ryan and Cahill), 
i, 658. 

action of calcium hydride on (Por- 
LEZZA and Gatti), i, 788. 
condensation of, with vanillin (Ichi- 
kawa), i, 1166. 

6- Methyl-6-ethylphenoxaraoninm salts 
(Aesohlimann), i, 706, 

Methyl-l-ethylpyrazoles, ohloro-, and 
their perchlorate (v. AuwERS and N lE- 
meyer), i, 1177. 

d-Methyl-S-ethylpyrazoline, and its 
derivatives (Locquin and Heilmann), 
i, 887. 

2- Methyl-4-ethylpyridine (Chemisohb 
Fabrik aup Aktien vorm, E. 
Sohering), i, 431. 

2-Methyl-6-ethylpyridine, 6-amino- 
(Chemisohe Fabrik aup Aktien 
VORM. E. Schering), X, 301. 

4-Methyl-3-ethylpyTidine, synthesis of 
(XoENiGS and Hoppmann), i, 298, 

iV‘-e'Methyl-2!3-ethylpyridylpyrrole 
(Ohbmisohe Fabrik aup Aktien 
VORM. E. Schering), i, 1329. 

4-M6thyl-2'ethylpyrrole-6-carboxyUc 
acid, ethyl ester (Fischer and 
Klaber), i> 678. 


f^s-Methylethylsuceinylfiuorescein 
(Dutt and Thorpe), i, 141. 
(Zs-Methylethylsiieciiiylrhodamine(DuTT 
and Thorpe), i, 142. 
Methylethyltetrahydroindazoles, and 
their picrates (v. Auwbrs, v. Sass, 
and Wittekindt), i, 1183. 
6rMethyl-4-ethylthio-chroman-4>-ol 
and -chromene (Krollpfeipfer, 
ScHULTZE, ScHiUMBOHM, and SOM- 
mermeybr), i, 1307. 
2-Methylisoflavone, 1-mono* and 6:7-<fi- 
hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 1299. 

6 -Methyl-o-irana-fluoracenedione ( Radu^ 
lescu and Georgesou), i, 1287. 
MethyU'5oformo-j7-bromoanilide (Far- 
row and Inoolb), i, 165. 
6-Methyl-2-formylc?/c7ohexanone (v. Au- 
wers, Bahr, and Frese), i, 310. 

6- Methyl-2-forniylc2/c^ohexenol (v. Au- 
wers, Bahr, and Frebe), i, 310. 

7 - Methylfriictoside, fission of, by invert- 
ase (Schlubaoh and Rauchalles), 
i, 1248. 

Methylfuran, 2-chloro-, preparation of, 
from 2-fnrylcarbinol (Gilman and 
Vernon), i, 63. 

Methylforfuraldehyde, hydroxy-, de- 
termination of (Trojb), ii, 1210. 
Methylgalaotoside (Haworth, Buell, 
and westgarth), i, 117. 
a-Methylgentobioside, rotation of (Hud- 
son), i, 636. 

6(T)-Methyl-d-gluoo$e, and its osazone 
(Helperioh and Becker), i, 11. 
a-Methylglucoside chlorohydrins, salts 
of ( Helperioh, Sprook, and Bbsler), 
i, 792. 

0- Methyl-d-glucoside, derivatives of 
(Helperioh and Becker), i, 10. 

j8-Methylglncoside, hydrolysis of 
(Josephson), j, 1359. 
a- and jS-Methylglncosides, solution 
volume and refraction constants of 
(Ruber), i, 8. 

a-Methylglutaric aci^ dianilide, di-/5- 
naphthyJide and di-^-toluidide of (v. 
Auwers), i, 892. 

a-Methylglutarxc acid, hromo-, chloro-, 
hydroxy-, and iodo-, and their salts 
and derivatives (Ingold), i, 368. 
Methylglyoxal, condensation of thiocarh- 
amide and (Sjollema and Seekles), 
i, 1175. 

Methylglyoxal, amino-, acetyl deriv- 
ative, osazone (Mann and Pope), 
i,374. 

Methylglyoxalase (Meyerhof), i, 
1607. 

1- Methylglyoxaline, chloro- (Bonn, 

Hotes, and Sieg), i, 167. 
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2-Metliylglyoxaline, 4(5 )-nitro-5(4)- 

thiol-, and its ammonium salt (Bhag- 
WAT and Pyman), i, 1175. 

4(5)*Met3iylglyoxaliixe, 2-amino-, and its 
picrate (Burtles and Pyman), i, 1826. 

Methylglyoxime, and amino- and chloro-, 
methyl ethers and derivatives of 
(AvoctADRA and Tavola), i, 1040. 

Methylguanidine, acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives, and their salts (Green- 
WALn), i, 84,0. 

nitrate (Fromm, Barrenscheen, 
Frieder, Fire, and Kareeler), 
i, 596. 

i 8 -Methyl-Aay-heptadiene (Grignare 
and Dubiek), i, 42. 

i8-Methylheptane-i85-diol (Grignard and 
Ditbien), i, 112. 

7 -Methylheptaxi-jS-ol, and its acetate 
(Fowell), i, 8, 

y-Methylheptan-jS-one, and its semi- 
cnrbazone, and S-hydroxy- (Powell), 
i, 7. 

jS-Methyl'Ay-hepten-iS-ol (Grignard and 
Dubies), 111. 

jS-Methyl-A^-hepten-S-ol, and its alio* 
phanate (Grignard and Dxibien), i, 
112 . 

)3-Methyl-A^-hepteii-f*ol, benzoate of 
(Helferich and Fries), i, 1039. 

Uethylheptenone, oxidation of, with 
ozone (Verley), i, 406. 

jS-Methyl-Ay-hepten-e-one, and its serai- 
carbazone (Thoms and Kahre), i, 788. 

7 * Methyl* Ay-hepten-jS-one, and it&semi- 
oarbazone (Powell), i, 7. 

jS-Methylhexaldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (Dewael and W eokerino), i, S. 

7 -Methylhexane, a-bromo- and a-chloro- 
(Dewabl and 'Weckbhing), i, 8. 

1 -Methyl- Sid-cycfehexanediol ethyl ether 
(Kotz and Hoffmann), i, 910. 

7 - and 5-Methylhexanoifi, and their 
derivatives (Dewael and Wbcker- 
ING), i, 3. 

Methyi{!^c^hexandls, surface tension and 
vapour pressure of, and their mixtures 
with benzene (Weissenberger and 
Schuster), ii, 648. 

1 -Methyl- 8 -<! 2 /cZohexanol- 4 -acetic acid, 
lactone (KOtz and Hoffmann), i, 
911. 

l-Methyl- 3 -c 2 /<^i>hexanol- 4 -maloiiic acid, 
and its derivatives (KCtz and Hoff- 
mann), i, 911. 

l-Methylcyc^hexaii-4-ciie, chlorination 
of (Godohot and Bedos), i, 258. 

l-MettylcycMexan-e-one, methylation 
'of, with benzaldchyde (Haller and 
Cornueert), i, 1071. 

S-Methyltsj^c^exanonej derivatives of 
(Haller and OORNUBERT),. i» 1071. 


2-Methyl<J2/c?<?hexanoiie, 2 : bromo-, 
action of alkalis on (Ousmano), i, 
818. 

2- cyano-, and its derivatives (v. Au- 
WERS, ’Bahr, and Frese), i, 312. 

2- and 6-MethylcycZohexanones, 2-cyano-, 
and their derivatives (v. Auwers, 
Bahr, and Frese), i, 311. 

6 -Methyl-A’-c 2 /<JZchexene, 2-amino-l- 
cyano-, and its derivatives (v. Au- 
wers, Bahr, and Frese), i, 312. 

i8- and 7 -Methylhexoic acids, derivatives 
of (Dewael and Weckering), i, 3. 

3- Methylcyc^chexylacetio acid, ethyl 
ester (Beoherer), i, 665. 

j8- and S-Methylhexylamine, and their 
deiivatives (Dewael and Wecker- 
ing), i, 3, 

S-Methylcyc^ohexylethyl alcohol (Bech- 
ereR), i, 666. 

l-Methyl- 2 -c?/cZ<?hexylc 2 /c/ohexane ( Gar- 
land and Reid), i, 1281. 

1- Methyl-2-cyc?ohexylcyc?ohexanol 
(Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

2 - MethylcycZohexylhydroxylamine 
( Vavon and Berton), i, 807. 

1 - MethylcycZohearflidene-d-acetie acid, 
rotatory dispersion of (Richards and 
Lowry), ii, 682. 

S-Methyl^cfohexylideneauthranUic 
acid, and its methyl eater (Perkin 
and Sedgwick), i, 64. 

l-Methyl-2-cyc?ohexyUdenecycZohexanol 
(Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

l-Methyl-6-cyc?ohexylidene-A^-cycZo- 
hexene (Garland and Reid), i, 1281. 

a-3-Methylcyc?ohexyIpropionio acid, and 
1 -hydroxy-, and their ethyl eaters 
(Beoherer), i, 665. 

i8-3-Methylcyc?ohexyipropyl alcohol 
(Beoherer), i, 665. 

Methylc^c?ohexyUenucarha 2 id 68 (VAVON 
and Berton), i, 807. 

4- Methylhydrmdene, and iJn'bromo- 
(Kruber), i, 1188. 

4 -Methylhydri 2 idenesulphonic acid, and 
its salts and amide (Rrubbr), i, 1138. 

MethylhydrobenzoinB, optically active, 
dehydration of (McKenzie and 
Roger), i, 26. 

l-Methyl-4-p-hydroxybenzylhydantoin- 

3- acetic acid, and its derivatives 
(Hahn and Renfrew), i, 581. 

Methylhydroxyethylfumaric acid, deriv- 
ati^es of (KOster), i, 922. 

Methylhydroxyethylmaleic acid, pre- 
paration of (R-Oster and Grassner ; 
Kuster), i, 922. 

Methylhydroxyglyoxime, metallic salts 
of (PoNzio and Ruqgeri), i, 1041. 

7-Methyl-4-p-hydroxy-wi-xuethoxy- 
styiylcoumarin (Dey and Row), i, 953. 
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1- Metliyl-3-liydroxymetliyleiiecyc?o- 
hexaii-4-oiie, derivatives of (v. Au- 
wERs, V. Sass, and Wittekindt), i, 
1181. 

6- MLetliyliniiiLazoline,2:5-c2mTnino-,tetra- 
benzoate (Fromm, Barrensoheen, 
Frieder, Pirr, and Kareller), i, 
595. 

Metbylindazoles, and tbeir derivatives, 
and c^ibromo-, iWbromo-, and iodo- 
(V. Auwers and Lohr), i, 74. 

Metbylindazoles, 4-nitro- (v. Atjwers 
and Frese), i, 1102. 

6 -Metbylindazole -2-carboxylic acid, 

ethyl and methyl esters (v. A wers 
and Lohr), i, 74. 

7- Methylwfoindigotin, and its derivatives 
(Wahl and Faivrbt), i, 588. 

7-Methylindinibizi (Wahl and Faiv- 
ret), i, 688. 

2- Methylindole, 3-ohloroacetyl deriv- 

ative (Kaller & Co.), i, 297. 
picryl derivatives (KoROZYi^SRt and 
Kierzek), i, 973. 

2-Methylindole, 3-cyano- (Seka), i, 
67. 

6-Methylmdole"3-aldehyde (Robson), i, 
298. 

6- Methylmdolylidenehydantoin (Oddo ), 
i, 298. 

2*Methyliadolyl-2^-mefch3[ImdoIidenfl- 
methane, metallic derivatives (KuNZ 
and StUhlinoer), i, 1819. 

o-Methylindyl-a-inethylindolidene- 
me thane, derivatives of (Pfeiffer, 
Rheinboldt, and, Wolf), i, 412. 

2-Methylindyl-2-methylindoUdene- 
phenylmethane-o-oarhoxylic acid, 
potassium salt (Oddo), i, 688. 

7- MethyUsatan (Wahl and Faivret), 
i, 688. 

4- and 6-Methylisatin (Mayer and 
Schulze), i, 1315. 

T-Methylisatin, derivatives of (Wahl 
and Faivret), i, 588. 

Methylisatoic anhydride (Heilbrok, 
Kitchen, Parkbs, and Sutton), i, 
1321. 

Methylisatoid, silver derivative (HanT- 
zson), i, 701. 

Methylitamalic acid, barium salt 
(Ingold), i, 368. 

Hethylketolephthalein. See Di-2- 
methylindylphthalide. 

Methylketole-yellow. See 2-Methyl- 
indyl-2-methylindoliden ephenyl - 
methane-o-carboxylic acid, potassium 
salt. 

Methyl ketones, formation of, from tri- 
glycerides and fatty acids by moulds 
(Starkle), i, 205. 

Methyl-Uchenin (Sohmid), i, 1386. 


Methylmaltoside, and its hepta-aeetyl 
derivative (Freudenbbrg, v. Hooh- 

, STETTER, and Engels), i, 635. 

Methylmercuric hydrogen carbonate and 
mercaptan (Koten and Adams), 
i, 236. 

innitrobenzoate (Kharasoh and 
Grafflin), i, 1107. 

2-Methyl-l-methylenebenzthiazoline 
(Konig and Mkier), i, 705. 

6(?)-Methyl-a-methyl-c^*gluooside (Hel- 
FBRioH and Becker), i, 10. 

Methylmorphimethines (Speyer and 
Koulen), i, 59. 

2-Methylnaphthalene, 6 -amino-, 5- 
amino-6-hydroxy-, 6-hydroxy-, 5- 
nitro-6-bydroxy-, and 6-nitroso-6- 
hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Dziewoi^ski, Schobnowna, and 
Waldmann), i, 1056. 
amino-, bromo-, nitroamino-, and 
nitro-derivatives, and their deriv- 
atives (Vesely and Kapp), i, 
246. 

l-bromo-4-nitro- (Vesely and Kapp), 
i, 804. 

2'Methylnaphthalene-6'Sulphonic acid, 
derivatives of (DziBwoi^SKr, Sohoe- 
n6wn a, and Waldmann), i, 1057. 

2-Methyl-5:6-naphthaq,mnone (Dzie- 
woi^sKi, ScHOBNdvi^NA, and Wald- 
mann), i, 1067. 

a-Methyl-j5-naphthoio acid, ethyl ester 
(y. Auwers and MOllbr), i, 404. 

A^-a-Me thy l-i3 -naphthoic acid, ethjrl 
ester (v. Auwers and Holler), i, 
404. 

2-Methylnaphthols, and brorao- (Vesely 
and Kapp), i, 246. 

2- Methyl-a-naphthylamine, 6-bromo- 

ana its acetyl derivative and 4-nitro- 
(Vesely and Kapp), i, 246. 

5-uitro-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Vesely and Kapp), i, 804. 

iV-Methylnicotone (Karree and Wid- 
mbr), i, 1084. 

iV-Methylniquine and its derivatives 
(SuszKo), i, 1449, 

3- MethyH-o-nitrohenzoylpyrrole ( v. 
Auwers and Daniel), i, 1181. 

Methylnitrohenzylindazolium iodides 
(V. Auwers and Pfithl), i, 1101. 

1 -Methylnitronraoil triacety Ixy loside 

(Lbvene and Sobotka), i, 1464. 

Methyl w-nonadecyl ketone (Morgan 
and Holmes), i, 514. 

8-Methyl-A7«-nonadiene (Grignard and 
Dubien), i, 112. 

$-Methyl-A«-nonen-S-ol (Grignard and 
Dubien), i, 111. 

Methyl nonyl ketone (Schimmel & Co,), 
i,4l7. 
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Methyl €-nonyl ketone (Hess and 
Bappert), i, 349. 

Methyl w-octadecyl ketone (MonaAK and^ 
Holmes), i, 614. 

7-Methyl-A^5-octadiene (Grignard and 
Dubien), i, 112. 

10-Methyloctahydroacridine, and its 
picrate (Perkin and Sedgwick), i, 
65 . 

3- Methyloctahydroindole, picrate of (v. 
Braun and Bayer), i, 429. 

7 -Methylootane- 7 €"diol (Grignarb and 
Dubien), i, 112. 

j8-Methyloctanols (Thoms and Kahre), 
i, 78$. 

j9-Methyloctan-f-one, and its semi- 
carbazone (Thoms and Kahre), i, 

, 788. 

7 -Methyl- AY- octen-6-ol (Grignard and 
Dubien), i, 112. 

7 -Methyl- A^- 00 ten- 7 -ol (Grignard and 
Dubien), i, 111, 

jS-Methyl-AY-octenones, and their semi- 
oarbazones (Thoms and Kahre), i, 

788. 

Methyl orange {hdianthm\ formula of 
(Thiel), ii, 87. 

ionisation of (Kolthoff), ii, 296. 
d-Methyloxazolidine, 2-imino- 6-chloro-, 
and its derifatives (Fromm, Barren- 
SOHEBN, Frieder, Pirk, and Kapel- 
lbr), i, 596. 

6- Methyloxazoline,2-amino-5-hyclToxy-, 
tribenzoate (Fromm, Barrensoheen, 
Frieder, Pirk, and Kapeller), i, 
595. 

Methylisopelletierine (Hess and Grau), 
i, 425. 

l-MethyloytfZopentan-5-one, methylation 
of, with benzaldehyde (Haller and 
Cornubert), i, 1070. 
jS-Methyl-A^-pentenal phenylhydvazone 
(v. Auwebs and Kreuder), i, 
1454. 

a-Methyl-Ay-pentenoic acid (Bhidb and 
wSudborough), i, 1128. 
j3 -Methyl- Aa- and -A^-pentenoic acids, 
and their derivatires (KoN and Lin- 
sitEAD), i, 606. 

7"Methyl-A^-penten-5-one, /8-hydroxy- 
(Kaufmann and Liepe), i, 1241. 

4- 7-Methyl-A«-pentenoyl-4'-dimethyl- 
amxnoazobenzene, and its hydro- 
chloride (Thoms and Kahre), i, 

789. 

7- Methylpentinen- 7 -ol», and their esters 
(Rupe and Vonaesoh), i, 499. 

5- Mcthylphenanthrene, synthesis of, 

. and its picrate (Wind A us, Jensen, 
. and SoHRAMME),^^ 

to hydroxy" (Kehr- 

: MANN and OHBBPlLLOD)j i, 80S. 


Methylphenoxazine-o-qninone, con- 
densation of, with o-aminophenol and 

0- diamines (Kehrmann and Wild), 
i, 444. 

d-Methylphenylene-l :8-diacetiG acid, 
and its derivatives (v. Braun and 
Engel), i, 382- 

<?-Methylphthalimidine (Griffiths and 
Ingold), i, 1191. 

6-Methylpicolinic acid, derivatives of 
(Meyer), i, 836. 

6-MethyM :2-piperidazine-l :2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, 3-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Died, Blom, and Koll), j, 

976. 

Methylprasindone, salts of (Kehrmann 
and Chehpillod), i, 303. 

l-Methylcyc^opropane-l;2-dicarboxylic 
acids, and their derivatives (Ingold), 
i, 368. 

S-Methylc^/c^opropane- 1 ;2-dicarboxylic 
acid, 2:3-rfibromo-, methyl ethyl ester 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), i, 
550. 

Methylpropargylaniline, and its salts 
(V. Braun, FussgXnger, and Kuhn), 
i. 1401. 

Methylpropargyloyanamide (v. Bbaun, 
FussgInger, and Kuhn), i, 1402. 

/8-Methyl- A^-propene, o-bromo- (Merbj- 
KOvsKi), i, 878. 

8-Methyl- A*-cyc^propene- 1 :2-dioarb- 
oxylic acid, esters of (Goss, Ingold, 
and Thorpe), 3, 549. 

Methyl- A'*-propineiiyl ketone (Yyon), 
i, 514. 

5-Methylpropiophenone, 2-hydroxy-, 
oxime and semicarbazone (y. Auwers, 
Leohnbr, and Bundesmann)* i, 
266. 

MethyHsopropylanthraoene picrhte 
(Phillips), i, 45. 

1:4-Methylwopropylanthraqninone, 
and dmitro- (Phillips), i, 45. 

0- 2:5-Methytopropylbettzoylbenzoic 
acid (Phillips), i, 46. 

Methyl-rt-propylglycerol. Sijc Heptane - 
^75-triel. 

1- Methyl-4-wopropylcycMexaEol- 
malonxc acid, ethyl ester lactone 
(Kote and Hoffmann), i, 911, 

2- Methy 1-2-71 -propylcycMexanone, 
derivatives of (Haller and Cornu- 
bert), i, 1071. 

2-Msthyl-5-wopropylcycZohexylacetic 
acid, l-bydroxy", ethyl eater 
(Becherer), i, 666, 

2-Methyl-5-wopropylcy(?^ohexylethyl 
alcohol (Bkcherer), i, 666. 

2-Methyl-5^^opropyI{!yc^ohexylidene- 

1- acetio acid, sodium salt and ethyl 
ester (Becherer), i, 666. 
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a-2-Methyl-6-W(?propylc2/c?£»liexylidene- 
propiouic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Becherbr), i, 666. 

o*2-Metliyl-6-i6*c»propyl£!^c?ohexylpro- 
pionic acid, 1-liydroxy-, ethyl eater 
(Becherbr), i, 666. 

j8-2-Metliyl-6-isopropylc^c?ohexylpropyl 
alcohol (Becherer), i, 665. 

Methylpropylindazolium salts (v. 
Axjwers and Pfuhl), i, 1101. 

Methyl propyl ketones, chloro-oximino- 
(Rheinboldt and Sohmitz-Dumojst), 
i, 1132. 

Methylpropylnonylcarbinols (Thoms 
and AmbrOs), i, 789. 

7*2-Methyl-6-46‘opropylphenylpropinene 

. (Bert, DoriEr, and Lamy), i, 1374. 

3-Methyl-6“t>opropylpyra2oline, and its 
derivatives (Locquin and Heilmann), 
i, 887. 

3-Methyl“4-w-propyl-6-pyrazolone 
(Hirst, Macbeth, and Traill), i, 
1251. 

S-Methylpyrazole-l-carhoxyl chloride 
(v. Axtwbrs and DAt^lEL), i, 1181. 

Methylpyrazole-l-carhoxylamides, and 

4-broino- (v. Aijwers and Daniel), 
i, 1181. 

3-Methylpyrazole-l -carboxylic acid, 
esters (v. AxjWERs and Daniel), i, 
1180. 

Methylpyrazolines, and their derivatives 
(FrEudenbero and Stoll), i, 71. 

1- Methyl-5-pyrazol-3-one (v. Aijwers 
and Maitss), i, 1179. 

Methylpyridine, 2-thiol-, and its salts 
(Koenios and Geissler), i, 166. 

2- Methylpyridine, 4 : C-dliSchl oro-5-cyano- 

(StaTh and Roller), i, 1446. 
4-hydroxy-, and its 6-carboxy lie acid 

(Collie and Bishor), i, 974. 

3- Methylpyridine, 2-araino- (Tsohit- 

SOHIBABIN ; SeiHE), i, 1328. 

2-chloro-, 2-hydroxy-, and nitro- 
amino-, and their derivatives 
(Seihe), i, 72. 

2-Methylpyridine-fi-carhoxylamide, 
4;6-e^'ihydroxy- (Spath and Roller), 
i, 1446. 

l-Methyl-2-pyridone, 3-nitro- (Tschit- 
HOHiBABiN and Konovalova), i, 1329. 

l-Methyl-4-pyridoneiniine, and its salts 
(Tsohitsohibabin and Ossetrova), 
i, 1328. 

l-Methyl-2-pyxidylnitroiinine (Tschit- 
80HIBABTN and Mensohikov), i, 437. 

l-Methyl-2-pyridylnitroimine, 3- and 

6-nitro- (Tsohitsohibabin and Kono- 
valova), i, 1329, 

Ar-Methyl-2-[2-pyridyl]pyrrole, and its 
picrate (Tsohitsohibabin and Bylin- 
kin), i, 1174. 


1- Methy 1-2-pyrimidine, 5-nitro-, and its 
salts (Tsohitsohibabin and Kono- 
valova), i, 1329. 

4-Methylpyrimidine-6 - carboxylic acid, 
2-aniiino-, and its ethyl ester (Mittbr 
and Palit), i, 1320. 

Methylpyriminazole, and its chloro- 
platinate (Tsohitsohibabin), i, 1328. 

2- Methyl-4-4uinazolone, 3-amino-, pro- 
pionyl derivative,and 3-m-nitroamino-, 
benzoyl derivative (Heller, GSrino, 
Kloss, and Kohler), i, 1323. 

2-Methylquinoline (quinaldine)^ salts of 
(Troger and Bunker), i, 433, 

2-Methyl(ininoline, 4-chloro-, derivatives 
of (Fischer, Diepolder, and W6l- 
fel), i, 489. 

7-2-Methylquinoline-3-hiityxic acid, 

4- hydroxy- (Paterson and Plant), 

i, 1147. 

iV-Methyl-i8-^soc|[tlinotoxin (SuszKO), i, 
1449. 

Methyl-red, ionisation of (Kolthoff), 

ii, 296. 

AT-Methyloposafranone, and its salts 
(Kehbmann and Oherpillod), i, 303. 

Methylsnccinimide, derivatives of, and 
A^-chloro-, and i^-hydroxy- (Cher- 
BULiEz and Sulzbr), *!, 1252. 

Methyltartaric acid, synthesis of (Goe- 
bel), i, 1038. 

Methyltetrahydxoacridone (Perkin and 
Sedgwick), i, 64. 

7-Methyltetrahydroanthranil, U-amino-, 
and its derivatives (v. An webs, Bahr, 
and Frese), i, 312. 

Methyltetrahydrobenz-3:4- and -4:6-iso- 
cxazoles, and 6-aiuino-derivative of 
the former (v. Auwers, Bahr* and 
Frese), i, 310. 

6- Methyl-4:6:6:7-tetrahydroiiidazole, 
and its picrate (v. Auwers, v, Sass, 
and Wittekindt), i, 1182. 

7- Methyl-4:6;6:7-tetrahydroiiidazole, 

5- amino-, and its salts and derivatives, 
and 3-brorao- (v. Auwers, Bahr, and 
Frese), i, 312. 

6“Methyltetrahydromdazole-2-oarhoxyl- 
amide (v. Auwers, v. Sasb, and 
Wiu’EKindt), i, 1182. 

7-Methyl-4:6:6:7-tetrahydroindazole- 
2-carboxylaiaide, 8-amino- (v. An- 
WERs, Bahr, and Frese), i, 311. 

7-Methyltetrahydromdazolenaphtha- 
triazine (v. Auwers, Bahr, and 
Frese), i, 813. 

l-Methyl-X:2:8:4-tetrahydroiiaphtha- 
lene, l:2-i^'ihydi‘oxy- (v. Auwers), 
i, 241. 

Methyl-j8-8-(3:4;6:6-tetramethoxy)- 
phenanthrenylethylamine, and its 
hydrochloride (Osada), i, 283. 
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;7-Metliyltliiobenzaimde (Sohonbbrg, 
Abelsdorff, Antonoff, and Kirch- 
RATii), i, 557. 

4-Metlxyltliiocliroman-4-ol (Kroll- 
PFEIFFEB, SOHITLTZB, SCHLUMBOHM, 

and Sommermeyer), i, 1307. 

B-lttetbyltbiooliromaiione, and S-'wicww- 
and 3:3-c?vbromo-, and their deriv- 
atives (Arndt), i, 1309. 

* salts of (Arndt and Pttscb), i, 1304. 

MethyltMochromanones, and their de- 
rivatives (Kbollpfeiffbr, Sohdltze, 
ScHLDMBOHM, and Sommermeyer), 
i, 1305. 

4- Methyl- A^-thioohromene (Kroll- 
pfeifper, Sohdltze, Sohldmbohm, 
and Sommermeyer), i, 1307. 

6-Methylthioohromonol, derivatives of, 
and 2-brqmo-2-chloro-, and 2:2-di- 
chloro- (Arndt), i, 1311. 

6-Methylthioconmarin, and its mei’ciiri- 
chloride (Thompson and Edbb), i,1442. 

6-Methylthioflavanone, S-wiowo- and 
3;S-di-bromo-, and their derivatives 
(Arndt), i, 1309. 

6-Methyl-l-thiofiavone, and 3-bromo-, 
2:3-d'ibroino-, and their derivatives 
(Arndt), i, 1309. 

5- Methyl-S-thiohydantoin, and its deriv- 
atives (Sjollema and Sbbkles), i, 
1175. 

m-Methylthiolphenylmethylsnlphone 
(Twist and Smiles), i, 395. 

6- Methylthiol-8-phBnyl-2-tetradecyl- 
2;8-dihydro-l:3;4-thiodiazoIe (Lan- 
da), i, 1039. 

6-MethyIthiol-w-toIuic acid (Arndt), 
i, 1311 j (Krollpfbiffer, Sohultzb, 
ScHLDMBOHM, and Sommermbybk), i, 
1306. 

5-Methyltbionaphthen-2-aldehyde, 3- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (KROLii- 

PFEIFFER, SOHULTZE, SCHLXTMBOHM, 

and Sommermeyer), i, 1306. 

2-Methylthiophen, and nitro- (Chrzasz- 
ozewska), i, 956. 

4- Metbylthiophen-2:3:6-tricarboxyUc 
acid (Sera), i, 1299- 

Methyl P’tolyl ketone, ohloro-oximino- 
(Rheinboldt and Schmitz-Dumont), 
i, 1132. 

1 -Me thyl-l :2: 3-triazoIe-4:6-dicarhoxylic 
acid, and its methyl ester (Grisch- 
kevitsch-Trochimovski and Kotko), 
i, 1104. 

Methyl-tribenzoyha-methyl-<^-glncoside 
(Helfbrioh and Becker), i, 10. 

5- Methyl- Afi-tridecene (Thoms and Am- 
brtts), i, 790. 

€rl(fethyl-2.3:6-ttiketopipera!aine (Bbro- 
MAijJN, lIiEKBLE^^^ and Kann), i, 
1134 * 


Methyltrimethylanwnoninm iodide, hydr- 
oxy-, acetyl derivative, and iodo-, 
action of, on the nervous system (Hunt 
and Renshaw), i, 861. 
.ffz-S-Methyltryptophan, synthesis of 
(Robson), i, 297. 

5-Methylumhelliferone*4- acetic acid 
(MOllbr), i, 1443. 

1-Methyluracil xyloside and triacetyl- 
xyloside (Levene and Sobotka), i, 
1464. 

Methyluraoils, alkylated, action* of form- 
aldehyde on (Schmedes), i, 435. 
Methylurethane, nitroso-, ^ reaction of 
pyrocatechol tannins with (Vogel), 
ii, 827. 

l-Methyluric acid, oxidation of, in 
alkaline solution (Puux), i, 165. 
')-Methylvaleryl chloride, a-bromo- 
(Abderhalden and RossNEijO, i, 
976. 

7 -Methylvalerylpiperazme, 1 *. 4-c^ibromo- 
(Abderhalden and Rossner), i, 
975. 

Methylvanillin, preparation of (Brine R, 
V. Tscharner, and Paillard), i, 
1069. 

Methylvaaicine, hydroxy- (Sen and 
Ghose), i, 968. , 

Methylvinylcarhiuol, resolution and ro- 
tation of, and its eaters (Kekyon and 
Snellgrovb), i, 771* 
Methylvinylmaleic anhydride (K-Osteb), 

i, 922. 

Methyl-c^-xylosides, rotation of (Hud- 
son), i, 232. 

Mica, hydrolysis of (ZEMiArrsoHENSKi), 
ii, 814. 

orientation of ammonium iodide on 
(Royer), ii, 270. 

Micas, classification of (Hallxmond), 

ii, 819. 

Mica group (Winohell), ii, 592. 
Microhes {viicro’‘Organisms)f effect of 
toxicity of the medium on lifo- 
]period of (Pavlov), ii, 958. 
action of the electric current on 
(Kleiber), i, 1509. 
reduction by (Perro), i, 340. 
energy balance in growth of (Tek- 
RoiNE, Trautmann, aiid Bonnet), 
i, 1117.^ ^ 

decomposition of amino-acids and 
proteins by ( Waksman and Loman- 
itz). i, 867. 

in soils, effect of hydrogen -ion con- 
, centration on (Rippbl), i, 220. 
liberation and fixation of iodine by 
(v. Pbllenberg and Geilinger), 
i, 339. 

utilisation of paraffin by (Tausson), 
i, 479. 
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Microbes {micro-organisrfis)^ fermenta- 
tion of sugars by (Kluyver and 
Donkee), i, 1216. 

formation of plant vitamins by (Mock- 
ERIDGE), i, 106. 

Microsiphonex, utilisation of nitrogen 
by, in soils (Guittoneau), i, 106, 
841. 

Microtome for cutting gels (Feiceb), 
ii, 965. 

Milk, action of hydrogen ions in coagul- 
ation of (CosMovioi), i, 608. 
arsenic in, after injection of salvarsan 
(Eordyce, Rosen, and Myers), 
i, 189. 

bacteriolytic power of (J. and M. 
Bordet), i, 616. 

effect of heat on solubility of calcium 
and phosphorus compounds of 
(Bell), i, 998. 

separation of the Schardinger enzyme 
from (Hopkins and Dixon), i, 
1606. 

perhydridase of (Sbaesky and Mich- 
lin), i, 472. 

inorganic phosphates in (Yladbsou), 
i, 1114. 

phosphorus compounds in (Kay), i, 
998. 

effect of replacement of proteins by 
urea in diet on production of (Mor- 
gan, WiNDHExrsER, and Ohlmbr), 
i,217. 

xanthine oxydase of (Thxjrlow), i, 
743. 

cows’, constituents of (Bleyer and 
Kallmann), i, 184. 
influence of sunlight on properties 
of (Luoe), i, 211. 

precipitation of calcium from 
(Rothwbll), i, 1850. 
citric acid in (Kibeerle, Sohwai- 
bold, and Hackmann), i, 866. 
yellowish-green colouring matter of 
(Bleyer and Kallmann), i, 467. 
cows’ and human, phosphorus content 
of (Hess and Helman), i, 1204. 
vitamins in (Pringle), i, 1018. 
dried and evaporated, vitamin content 
of (Hartwell) i, 761. 

Milk-agar» tise of, in bacterial investiga- 
tions (Slobodska-Zaykovska), i, 
1610. 

Milk-serum, oi;ganic phosphorus com- 
pounds iu (Peyl and Samter), i, 
1114. 

Milkweed. See Ascel^as syriaca. 

MxUon’s base, decomposition of the 
iodide of (PETRiKALN), ii, 630. 

Mineral sulphides, electrosyntheais of 
sols of (V. Hahn), ii, 622. 

Mineral waters. See under Water. 


Minerals, density of (Paniohi), ii, 64. 
absorption of oxygen and water by 
(Kurnakov), ii, 767. 
transformation of, by replacement of 
gels (Lindgren), ii, 392. . 
of the mica group (Winchell), ii, 692. 
determination of the age of (Kirsch), 
ii, 320. 

fusion mixture for separation of 
(Olerioi), ii, 694. 

“Mischmetal,” ceriura-fi’ee, preparation 
of (Thompson and Kremers), ii, 680. 

Mists from chemical reactions (Remy 
and Rhhland; Remy and Kooh), 
ii, 107. 

Mixtures, binary, influence of chemical 
constitution on the thermal pro- 
perties of (Pascal), ii, 963. 
vapour pressure of (Brown), ii, 377. 

Molecular association (Rocard), ii, 1046. 
of organic liquids (Lange), ii, 840. 
and the equation of state (Jarvi- 
nen), ii, 866. 

diameter, calculation of (Sirk), ii, 184. 
field, determination of (Jones), ii, 16, 
91, 92. 

and molecular volume (Batsohin- 
ski), ii, 932. 

symmetry and optical activity (Dar- 
MOis), ii, 1119. 

Molecules, structure of (M^llbr), 
ii, 363 j (Cabrera), ii, 1107. 
formation and decomposition of 
(PdLiiNYi and Wigner), ii, 1077. 
refraction and electron constraint in 
(Smyth), ii, 843, 1019. 
magnetic^ properties of (Wilsdon), 
ii, 641. 

collisions between (Pranok), ii, 886, 
hydration of (Frioke), ii, 86. 
anisotropy of (Ramanathan), ii, 478. 
diameter of (Sirk), ii, 864. 

. in isbmerides (W5hlisch), ii, 269. 
determination of cross-section areas of 
(Mack), ii, 1124. 
activation of (Dhar), ii, 214. 
dipolar, electric moment of (Ebert), 
ii, 262. 

polyatomic polar, configuration of 
(Hxjnd), ii, 479. 

Molybdenum, iT-series spectrum of 
(Allison aud Duane), ii, 260 ; 
(RiChtmyer and Spencer), ii, 1101. 
wave-length of Ka rays of (Compton 
and Woo), ii, 1128. 

Rontgen ray spectra of (Allison), ii, 
724 ; (Allison and Armstrong), 
ii, 1016. 

X-ray absorption coefiicient of (War- 
burton and Richtmyeu), ii, 1103. 
pure, electrical properties of (Geiss 
and VAN Liempt), ii, 638. 
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Molybdenum, electron emission from 
(Dushman, Bowe, Ewald, and 
Kidneb), ii, 345. 

critical potential in (Petry), ii, 
1017. 

temperatnxe scale and melting point 
of (Worthing), ii, 759. 

Molybdenum alloys, chemical resistance 
of (Guertleb and Lieptts), ii, 1146. 
with aluminium and nickel and with 
nickel and tin (Pfaijtsoh), ii, 636. 
with chromium and nickel (Siedsch- 
lag), ii, 298. 

with nickel and silicon (Peaxjtsch), 
ii, 298. 

Molybdenum compounds, complex 
(SOAGLIAEINl), ii, 891. 
tervalent (WAEDLAWand Parker), i, 
898. 

Molybdenum t^ibromide, and its deriv- 
atives (Lindner and Hblwig), ii, 
421. 

<24ehxomate (Calcagni), ii, 891. 
halides, action of, with ammonia and 
with potassamide in liquid ammonia 
(Bergstrom), ii, 1083. 
inoxide, volatility of, and its form- 
ation from the sulphide (Brinton 
and SrovREtj), ii, 72. 

^finioxide (Wardlaw and Nichoels), 
ii, 817. 

selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
688. 

Molybdenyl chloride (Wardlaw and 
Wormell), ii, 61. 

Molybdic acid, complex compounds of, 
with pyrocatechol and pyrogallol 
(Fernandes), i, 912, 1061. 
Molybdates, isomorphism of (Zambo- 
NINX and Levi), ii, 1133, 
Bitbiomolybdates (ter Meulen), ii, 
684. 

Molybdosnlphites of the rare earths 
(Oannbbi and Fernandes), ii, 888. 
Molybdovanadates(CANNERi), ii, 891. 
Molybdenum organic compounds 
Molybdic acid, compounds of organic 
acids with (Honnelaitre), i, 
509. 

alkyl and aryl ammonium salts 
(Kradse and Krauskope), i, 
908. 

Molybdenum determination and 
separation:— 

deterinination of, colorimetrically 
(ter Medlbn), ii, 330 ; (Wbndb- 
jhorst), ii, 718. 

determination of; as trioxide (Hart* 
MAHN), 1206. 

sepaiatioa of; firom vanadium (Stop- 
pel; ^DENEEv and Bhxnton), ii, 
■ 718 . ^ 


Molybdomalio acid, ammonium salt, 
effect of hydroxy compounds on 
rotation of (Darmois and Honne- 
laitre), ii, 184. 

Molybdosnlphites and Molybdovan- 
adates. See under Molybdenum. 

Monascfi(s purpitreus^f colouring matter 
from (Hibino), i, 1118. 

Monocotyledons, starch-free, carbo- 
hydrate enzymes of (Chapman), i, 
215. 

Monosaccharides, constitution of (Hirst 
and Bobertson), i, 364. 
condensation of, with dilute mineral 
acids (Levenb and Ulpts), i, 1042. 
degradation of mercaptals of (Paosu), 
i, 516. 

Monotropitin, enzymic hydrolysis of 
(Bridbl), i, 615. 

Monotropitoside, preparation and pro- 
perties of (Bridel and Picard), i, 
1027. 

Montanie acid, montanyl ester 
(Fargheb and Higginbotham), i, 
880. 

Mordanting, theory of (El6d), ii, 531. 

Morinidin chloride (Willstatter and 
Schmidt), i, 64. 

and its 3;2':4'-trimethyl ether and 
perchlorate (Pratt and Bobin- 
son), i, 826. 

Morphine, and its derivatives, physio- 
logical action of (Zamparo), i, 
1116. 

arsenious tartrate (Debtjcqxtet), i, 
1090. 

determination of, by titration with 
silicotungstio acid (Sas), ii, 1011. 

Morphine alkaloids (Wieland and 
Kotakb), i, 1448. 

structure of (WiELAND and Kotake), 
i, 1090.. 

Mosses, respiration and imbibition in 
(Mayer and Plantefol), i, 1120. 

Mother-of-pearl, structure of (Shaxby), 
ii, 98. 

Moxilds, formation of citric and gluconic 
acids by (Butkevitsch), i, 341. 
formation of methyl ketones by 
(Starkle), i, 206. 
lihosphorus metabolism of(ScHNffOKE), 
i, 204. 

utilisation of quinic acid by 
(Bhtkevitsoh), i, 161X. 
decomposition of uric acid by (Morris 
and Ecker), i, 478. 

Mucic acid, and its salts (Khotinoka 
and Epifanova), i, 783. 
nephropathic action of (Bose and 
Dimme'it), i, 733. 

Mucilage from plants (Komatsu and 
Ueda), i, 762. 
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Mtillite, fomation of, from cyajiite, 
andalusite, and sillimanite (Greig), 
ii, 987. 

crystal structure of sillimanite and 
(Navias and Davey), ii, 1127. 

Muscarine in fungi (Guth), i, 1247. 

Muscle, effect of ions on tie functions of 
(Abraham and Kahn), i, 728 ; 
(Lange and Mayer: Beutioke), 
i, 729, 

synthesis of carbohydrates in (Meyer- 
hof, Lohmann, and Meier), i, 
727, 

re-synthesis of carbohydrates in 
(Jansson and Jost), i, 1354. 
relation between pancreas and carbo- 
hydrate metabolism of (Foster), i, 
i, 1495. 

production of carbon dioxide by 
(Lipsohitz and Meyer), i, 603. 
carnosine in, in relation to excretion 
of iminazole (Hunter), i, 459. 
contraction of (Garner), i, 607. 
function of creatine in (Tiegs), i, 
1003. 

formation of lactic acid in 
(Furusawa), i, 849. 
creatine content of (Reisser and 
Hamann), i, 860, 
influence of polyneuritis on (Kudr- 
javzeva), i, 329. 

influence of ions on the decomposi- 
tion of glycogen in (Weber), i, 
1004. 

changes of glycogen and phosphates 
in (v. Euler, Myrback, and 
Karlsson), i, 744. 
effect of insulin on oxidation in 
(Ahigren ; ITitzesou and Cosma), 
i, 482. 

effect of calcium on the synthesis of 
lactaoidogen in (Emmrich and 
Lange), i, 728. 

effect of sodium salts on the synthesis 
of lactacidogen in (Embdbn, 
Kahlert, and Lange), i, 728. 
lactic acid in, during fatigue 
(Hentschel), i, 728. 
oxidation of lactic acid in (v. Szent- 
Gy^rgyi), i, 708. 

killed by insulin, lactic acid in 
(Baur and KAhn), i, 482. 
isoelectric points of proteins of 
(WOhusch and Sohkiever), i, 
1488, 

colloidal properties of proteins of 
(Weber), i, 995, 

sugars in juice of (Constantino), i, 
720, 

cod’s, autolysis of (Callow), i, 469. 
fatigued, phosphate metabolism in 
(Andrews), i, 729. 


Muscle, frog’s, formation of acetaldehyde 
in (Neuberg and Gottsohalk), 
i, 859. 

action of fluorides on the activity 
and metabolism of (Embden and 
Hentschel), i, 727. 
striated, effect of narcosis on (Lange 
and Mayer), i, 735. 
plain, physiology of (Tsubura), i,1004. 
smooth, action of narcotics on 
(JOAOHIMOGLU), i, 735. 

Muscovite, orientation of ammonium 
iodide crystals on the surface of 
(Royer), ii, 110. 

Muscular exereise, supply and utilis- 
ation of oxygen in (Forusawa), i, 
993. 

effect of, on respiration and lactic 
acid (Furusawa, Hill, Long, and 
Lupton), i, 92 ; (Lythgoe and 
Pereira ; Pereira), i, 1341. 
effect of, on composition of urine 
(Liutestrand and Wilson; Wil- 
son, Long, Thompson, and Thur- 
Low), i, 1116. 

Mustard, white. See ^inapis alha, 

Mutarotation (Ruber), i, 8; (Ruber, 
Esp, and Berner), i, 635 ; (Ruber, 
Sorensen, and Thorkelsen), i, 
773 ; (Lowry ; Lowry and Rich- 
ards), i, 886 ; (Kuhn and Jacob), 
ii, 49, 

kinetics of (v. Euler, Olandbr, and 
Rudbkrg), ii, 876. 

Mycorrhyza, activity of enzymes in 
(Melin and Hellbberg), i, 745. 

Myogen, isoelectric point and stability 
of (Weber), i, 995. 

MyoporuLm lakvm (ngaio), constituents 
of (McBowall), i, 1521. 

Myosin, isoelectric point and solubility 
of (Weber), i, 995. 

Myricetin, synthesis of (Kalff and 
R. Robinson), i, 423 ; (Dean and 
Nierbnstein), i, 951. 
5;7:8':4';5-peiitam ethyl ether (Sonn, 
MtTLLER, BffLOW, and Meyer), i, 
933. 

Myristaldehyde jo-nitrophenylhydrazone 
(Stephen), i, 1131. 

Myristic acid, hydroxylamme salt 
(Oesper and Ballard), i, 1288. 
thallous salt (Holde and Takehara), 
i, 1283. 

3-hydroxybenzaldehyde-2-mercuric 
ester (Wellcome Foundation, 
Ltd., Henry, and Sharp), i, 1162. 

asr. 

3'-^-I^aphthacoumary^4-a•napllthapyr- 
oue (Dey and Row), i, 149. 
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)3-Kaplithacridiiie-12-oar'bo:£ylic acid, 
lO-amino-, acetyl derivative (Saf- 
TiBN), i, 1318. 

l:6-]Sraplitliadiqaiiioline, and its sulph- 
ate (Akmit and Robinson), i, 1172. 

Naphtlialaiiil, o-amiuo-, and its deriv- 
atives (Chaiceavaeti), i,. 162. 

0- Naphthaldeliyde ^-nitrophenylliydr- 
aaione (Stephen), i, 1181. 

Naphthalene, structure of (Fttson), i, 
263; (Lessee, Keanlptthl, and 
Sab), i, 1424. 

constitution and nitration of (Obelo), 
i, 804. 

molecular heat and viscosity of solu- 
tions of (be Kolosovski), ii, 1163. 
boiling point of (FiNOic and Wil- 
helm), ii, 759. 

surface tension of solutions of, in 
benzene (Sohechtmann), ii, 1148. 
solubility of, in tetrachloroe thane 
(Cohen, BE Meestee, and Moes- 
velb), ii, 190, 862. 
pyrogenic decomposition of, in pres- 
ence of aluminium and nickel oxides 
(Ipatiev and KiJtrKwm), i, 241. 
derivatives, hydrogenated, formation 
and spectrochemistry of (v. Aijwers 
and M^llbe), i, 402 ; (v. Auwbes), 
i, 816. 

analysis of, and its sulphonic acids 
(Calcott, English, and Down- 
ing), ii, 78. 

Naphthalene, l:3;4-^namino-, and 
3-mtro-l:4-diamino-, acetyl deriv- 
atives (Paniz20n-Favee), i, 145. 
2:7-tf^hydroxy-, derivatives of (Les- 
ser, Xranlpuhl, and Sab), i, 1420. 
2-iodo-6- and -8-nitro- (Chxjbo^ilov), 
i, 908. 

Naphthalenes, hydrogenated (Straits, 
Beenoullv, and Mautnee), i, 1166. 

Naphthalenes, iriamino-, and their 
hydrochlorides and <f^'nitro- (Finzi),. 
i, 701. 

bromonitro- (Vesel'^ and Chubo- 
2ilov), i, 1056, 

Naphthalene series, hydrogenation in 
(Rowe and Taebktt), i, 317. 

1- Naphthaleneazo-2-hydroxynaptha- 
lene, l'-ammo-2'':4'-<2ihydroxy- ( Ak- 
TIEN-CeSELLSOHAFT EUR Anilin- 
Fabrikation), i, 989. 

a-Naphthaleneazo-Gr-tetrahydro-«- 
naphthylamine (Rows and Taebrtt), 
i, 317. 

Na^thalene-3-earbozylic acid, 2-hydr- 
oEy-, cbhstltution of (Lessee, Keanl- 
PUHL, and SAb), x, 1424. 

Ilaphthajet^disi^phom^ acids, benzyl- 
tf»-tbiecarbamide salts (Chambers and 
Sokbree), i, 127, = 


Naphthalene-2-sulphoiodide (Gibson, 
Miller, and Smiles), i, 1137. 

Naphthalene-2-sulphonic acid, metallic 
salts, and their solubilities (Ephraim 

, and Pfister), i, 896. 

Naphthalene-8-sulphonic acid, 1-oyano-, 
and its salts (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meisteb, Luoius, & Bruning), i, 
1426. 

Naphthaleno-6-sulphonio acid, 1-chloro-, 
metallic salts, and their solubilities 
(Ephraim and Pfister), i, 897. 

Naphthalenesulphonic acids (Ambler, 
Ltnoh, and Haller), i, 126. 
arylamine salts (Forster and Kev- 
worth), i, 126. 

benzyl-t(f-thiocarbamide salts (Cham- 
bers and Scherer), i, 127. 

a- and )8-Naphthalenesulphonylalanines, 
and their salts (Colles and Gibson), 
1, 137. 

2-Naphthalenethiolsulphouic acid, 6- 
methoxy-?»-tolyl and 2:4-xylyl esters 
(Gibson, Millee, and Smiles), i, 
1137, 

Naphthalio acid, preparation of (Whis- 
ton), i, 140. 

X:8-Naphthalic acid, derivatives of 
(Mason), i, 33, 34. 

1:8-Naphthalyl chloride, preparation 
properties and derivatives of (Mason), 
i, 34. 

S-Naphthamido-jp-cresols, 6-chloro-, and 
5-chloro-3:6'-bromo-, and their de- 
rivatives (Raipoeb and Lankelma), 
i, 810. 

Naphthaphenanthrazine, amino-, acetyl 
derivative (Panizzon-Favre), i, 145. 

Naphthaphenazine. 3-hyclroxy-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Kehrmann and 
Chbrpillob), 5, 303. 

3- and 4-hydroxy- (Aktien-Gehell- 
SCHAPT FtR ANILIN-FaBHIKATION), 
i, 304. 

2:3-<:?ihydroxy-, and its diacetyl 
derivative (Kehrmann and Scheb- 
ler), i, 441. 

ajB-Naphthaphenazinesulphonic acids 
(Aktien-Gesellsohaft Ftill Anilin- 
Fabrikation), i, 804. 

Naphthaphenfluorindine (Kehrmann 
and Sohebler), i, 442. 

a^-Naphthaphenoxarsine, 7-chloro- 
(Aeschlimann), i, 706. 

a-Naphthapyrone-4-i9-dimethylamino- 
phenyleti^lene. See 4-^-Dimethyl- 
aminostyryl-a-naphthapyi^one. 
a-Naphthapyroxie-4-5Maethoxyphenyl- 
ethylene. See 4-p-Methoxystyryl- 
a-naphthapyxone. 

A-Naphthaquincl monohydrate (Straus, 
Bernoullv, and Mautner), i, 1156. , 
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a-Naplitliaquinoline-6:7-dicarboxylic 
acid (Stbwakt), i, 975. 
a-E'aplithaq,amon6, action of magnesium 
plienyl bromide on (Franssen), i, 
1146. 

derivatives of (SooiAt6 Anonyms des 
MATlilRES COLORANTES), i, 413. 
l:4-Naplitbaq[Tunoiie, 2:3-cZiamino-, de- 
rivatives of (Fries and Billig), i, 
938. 

2-nitro-, attempted synthesis of 
(Panizzon-Fayrb), i, 144. 
Naplitliaq,TLmoneS) action of organo- 
magnesium compounds on (Franssen), 
i, 1146. 

i8-Naplitliaqtiinone-l-p-acetamido- 
pheny limine (Lantz and Wahl), i, 
820. 

l:4-2fl'apht]iaqLniiione-4-aiiil, 5- and 6- 
amino-, acetyl derivatives (Sander), 
i, 982. 

l-)3-K aphthaqnixione- l-anisylimine 
(Lantz and Wahl), i, 820. 
jS-iSTaphthaquinonearylimines (Lantz 
and Wahl), i, 820, 1159. 
l:4-NaplLtliaq.umone^plienylimine, 2- 
hydroxy- (Lantz and Wahl), i, 
820. 

)8-Naplitliaquinone-l-o-metlioxyanil' 
(Lantz and Wahl), i, 1159. 
Naphthaqniiionyl tMosulphatea, potass- 
ium salts (Heller), i, 316. 
a-l:4-lfaplitlLaqTiinonyl-3-acetoacetic 
acid, 2-amino-, acetyl derivative, ethyl 
ester (Fries and Billig), i, 940. 
Kaphtharhodamines (Mason), i, 34. 
^-JSraphthathioflavone (Sohonberg, 
Eosbnbaoh, Krhll, and Ostwald), 
i, 1300. 

Naphthazinesulphonic acids, colouring 
matters from (Aktien-Gesellsohaft 
F tlR Anilin-Fabrikation), i, 1380. 
Kaphthenic acids (Tanaka and Nagai; 
Tanaka, Nagai, and Ishida), i, 
262. 

from Nishiyama petroleum (Tanaka 
and Nagai), i, 1271. 
conversion of, into ketones (Zelinski 
and Ejaohina), i, 39. 
l': 2 '-Naphthiminazolo- 2 -b$nzoi 0 acid 
(Ohakravarti), i, 162. 
Kaphthiminazoletrimethylc^c^opeiitane- 
carboxylic acids (Chakratarti and 
Gupta), i, 981. 

a-Naphthimino 2 sotbio*a-naphthamido 
(ISHIKAWA), i, 1149. 
S-Naphthoaoetamide, 2-hydroxy-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Lesser, Kranl* 
PUHL, and Sad), i, 1426. 

Naphthoic acid, hydroxy-, alkali vana- 
dyl salts (Rosenheim and Mono), i, 
1412. 


a-Naphthoic acid, 6-amino-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Dzibwonski, 
Sohobn6w"na, and Waldmann), i, 
1057. 

i8-Naphthoic acid, l-bromo-2-hydroxy-, 
and 2-hydroxy-, salts and deriv- 
atives of (Lesser, Kranlpuhl, and 
Sad), i, 1425. 

7-bromo-3-hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Chemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Elbktron), i, 599. 

a-Naphthol, reaction of phenylcarbyl- 
amide with (Passerini), i, 1298. 
detection and determination of, in 
)3-naphthol (Callan), ii, 444. 
a-Naphthol, 6-amino-, acetyl derivative 
(Sander), i, 982. 

6-bromo- (Fuson), i, 254. 

6“ and 7-bromo- (Fuson), i, 540. 
2-mtro-4-amino-, acetyl derivative 
(Panizzon-Favre), i, 146, 
)3-Naphthol, catalytic dehydration of 
methyl alcohol and (Pluss), i, 
1410. 

derivatives of, with chloral hydrate 
and dimethylaniline (Sakoschan- 
asky), i, 1061. 

determination of, oxidimetrically 
(Tauebl and Wagner), ii, 
1007. 

0- and j6-Naphthols, distinction between 

(Zamparo), ii, 444. 
and their derivatives, molecular com- 
pounds of (Weissenbbrger, Schus- 
ter, and Mayer), ii, 766. 
additive compounds of, with ketones 
(PpEiFEER, Goebel, and Angern), 
i, 271. 

^-Naphtholazobenzene-p-sulphonioacid. 
See Orange-II. 

j8-Naphthol-4-carboxylio acid, prepar- 
ation of (Farbwerkevorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & BRtiNiNG), i, 1426. 
a- and jS-NaphtholconmareuiB (Sen and 
Sircar), i, 654. 

i3-Naphthol-6-sulphonio acid, metallic 
salts, and their solubilities (Ephraim 
and Pfisteb), i, 897. 

Naphthoxantben, 8-hydroxy- (Sen and 
Sarkak), i, 813, 

1- Naphthoxyacetyl bromide (Fries and 
Pusoh), i, 669. 

a-Naphthoyl chloride, 5-bromo- (Rai- 
FORD and Lankelma), i, 810. 
iS-l-NaphthoylacryUc acid (Bogert and 
Ritter), i, 816. 

1 : 2(1':80 -N aphthoy lenebenziminazole 
(Ohakravarti), i, 162. 
l:0(l':8O-Naphthoylene-4-methylbenz- 
iminazole (Ohakravarti), i, 162. 
l:3(l':8')-Naphthoylene-l;S-naphthimia- 
azole (Ohakravarti), i, 162. 
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1- N aphth,oylformaniUdeaiiil, 2-liydvoxy*. 
(Saftibn), i, 1318. 

2- Naphtlioylformio acid, 1-liydroxy-, and 
2-lxydroxy-, anilido (Fries and Ptjsoh), 
i, 569. 

3- «- and -j8-Naplxthoylperylenes, 4;10- 
cJ^chloro- (iJiNKB, Funke, Matscheu, 
WoLFBAUER, and Lor]jer)j ij 1436. ^ 

ai8*N aplit}i'i^otiLiazcle>3'Carl)Oxylic acid, 
and its derivatives (Stolte, Oiesel, 
and Babstbbner), i, 1466. 

Naphthyl thiosulphates, (^^llyd^oxy-, 
potassium salts (Heller), i, 315. 
n-Naphthyl ethyl other, 4-iodo- (Tan- 
aka), i, 1061, 

and )8 -Naphthyl benzyl ethers (v. 
BRAim and Rbioe), i, 1406. 
«-Naphthyl groups, inigi-atibn of (Litoe), 
i, 263. 

a-Naphthylamine dfchloroacetate 

(Doughty), i, 805. 

tt^Naphthylamine, 4-bromo-and 4-chloro- 
S-nitro- (Panizzon-Favre), i, 145. 
i8-Naphthylamine, catalytic redaction of 
(Hara), i, 636, 

hydroferricyanide (Gumming), i, 122. 
a- and jS-Naphthylamines, m-nitrobenz- 
enesulphonamides (Marvel, Kings- 
bury, and Smith), i, 246. 

/3-a- and -jS-Naphthylaminoheiizylmal- 
nnic acids, ethyl esters (Wayne and 
CoheN), i, 650, 

«-N aphthylaminooamphor, phototropism 
of, in chloroform (Singh), ii, 196. 

2- j8-Naphthylamino-3-hydroxy“lj4- 
naphthaquinone (Fries and Billig), 
i, 939, 

S-Naphthylamino-d-ketofsooxazoles 
(Worrall), i, 308. 

3- N aph thylamino* 6 -ketopyrazoles 
. CWoRRALL), i, 808, 
S-jB-Naphthylamino-lrd-naphthaquin- 

one, 3-chloro-2^iV^-nitroso- (Fries and 
Billig), i, 989. 

1- «- and -jS-Naphthylaminonaphthyl- 
amines (Levi and Faldino), i, 
171. 

^ 2 - 0 - and -j3-Naphthylamino-5-phenyl- 
l:3:4*thiodiazines, and their deriv- 
atives (Bose), i, 1466. 

2- Naphthylhenztriazole, o-amino-, «- 
hydroxy-, and jS-nitroso- (Elbs), i, 
166, 

a- and j8-Naphthyl benzyl ketones 

(Luce), i, 264. 

1;4-Naphthylene dibenzoate (Panizzon- 
1 AYRE), i, 146. , . 

l!2-Naphthylenediainine, 4-amino-, 
(Panizzon- 

■:,.vF;ayp^^ i, .145,. ' 

. : from (Kehrmann 


li4-Naphthylenedihydrazinetetraoarb- 
oxyUc acid, ethyl and methyl esters 
(StolliS and Adam), i, 1469. 
i8-Naphthyl-8^4-d^hyd^oxy-a-naphthy^- 
Bulphone, and its derivatives (Hins- 
berg), i, 1062. 

1- Naphthylimino-iS-naphthaqninone 
(SoClETlt ANONYME DES MATifeRES 
COLORANTES), i, 413. 

3-^-Naphthy^-2*methyl’Zm*naphthimin- 
azole-4:9-quinone (Fries and Billig), 
i, 939, 

2- )8-Naphthyl-4-methylpyriinidine-5- 
oarhoxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Mittbr and Palit), i, 1320. 

Ar-(i')-Naphthyliiaphthaliinide, 2'-am- 
ino- (Chakratarti), i, 162. 
j8-N aphthyl- l-j8-na^hthaquinonylsnlph- 
one, and its dwivatives (Hinsberg), 
i, 1062, 

Naphthylnaphthylenediamines, and 
their derivatives (Levi), i, 436, 1186. 
i8-Naphthyl-4-nitropiaseleneazoniiim 
chloride (Battbgay and VitCHOT), 
i, 1468, 

a- and jS-Naphthylouinoxalines, hydr- 
oxy derivatives (Fries and Pusch), 

i, 569. 

6-a-N aphthyl-2- thion-S: 3j4; 5 - tetr a- 
hydro-l:8;4-thiodiazole (Guha and 
EIy), i, 70S. 

a-NaphthyI-i?“tolylsulphone (Gilman, 
Beaber, and Myers), i, 1057. 
6-Naphthyl-l;3:5*triaziiie, 2; 4-dfamino- 
6 -^-hydroxy- (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), i, 441. 
Naphthyridine «oup, syntheses in the 
(Gulland and Robinson), i, 1186. 
Narcosis (Lange and Mayer), i, 736. 
mineral composition of blood in 
(BLANCHETifcRE and Caruot), i, 
466. 

action of, on smooth muscle (loAOHi- 
moglu), i, 735. 

Narcotiue, salts, dissociation of, and 
extraction of the alkaloid from solu- 
tions (Fabre and Parinauu), i, 
962. 

Natural water. See under Water, 
Nebulimru spectrum of (Rosselanb), 

ii, 3 ; (Lemon), ii, 1099. 

Neodymium, preparation and properties 

of(KREMERs), ii, 588. 
pole- effect in spectrum of (Mohr), 
ii, 612, 

Routgen ray spectrum of (Gleuitsch 
and Botolfben), ii, 612, 
Neodymium oxide, spectrum of (Nich- 
ols), ii, 269. 

sulphate, double salts of thallous 
sulphate and (Zambonini and Oag- 
lioti), ii, 1186, 
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Neodymiuui potassium sulphate (2 am- 
BONiNi and Oaglio'ti), ii, 222, 315. 

Neoline, and its derivatives (Schitlze 
and Bekger), i, 283. 

Neon, spectrum of (Childs), ii, 339 ; 
(Gotjdsmit), ii, 450 ; (Burns ; 
Dorgklo), ii, 1099. 
reversal of rays in the spectrum of 
(Buisson and JausserAn), ii, 383. 
absorption spectra of, and of its mixtures 
with argon and helium (Meissner), 
ii, 1099, 

arc spectrum of, and its ionisation 
potentials (Hertz), ii, 723. 
spark g)ectrum of (L. and E. Blooh 
and DjfcjARDiN), ii, 334. 
ultra-violet spectrum of (Lyman and 
Saunders), ii, 911, 

Zeeman effect with (Back), ii, 341. 
electrical properties of (MoCallum 
and Eockbn), ii, 641. 
ionisation potential of (Hertz and de 
VissER), ii, 839. 

in vacuum tubes (Riding and Baly), 
ii, 925. 

atomic field of (Jones), ii, 263. 
emission of light by mixtures of solid 
nitrogen and (Vegard, Onnes, and 
Kbesom), ii, 474. 

isotherms of (Holborn and Otto), 
ii, 851. 

absorption in (Meissner ; Jordan), 
ii, 337. 

Keopelline (Schulze and Berger), i, 
283. 

Neosine, detection of (Flossnbr and 
Kutsgher), i, 327. 

Kephelometer, new (Kingslake)^ ii, 821. 
Kephelometry (Kleinmann), ii, 389. 
Nephritis, nitrogenous substances in 
nrine in (MosonYI), i, 1491. 

Nernst fllanaents, constructi<m of (Qrif- 
fifth), ii, 896. 

Nerves, production of carbon dioxide by 
(Parker), i, 849. 

frogs', excretion of carbon dioxide by 
(PARItER), i, 1358. 

Nervone (Klenk), i, 1346. 

Nervous system, formation of ammonia 
in (Winterstein and Hirsoh- 
berg), i, 607. 

eflect of arsonium, phosphoninm, and 
sulphonium compounds on (Hunt 
and Renshaw), i, 861. 
central, glycogen and cerebroside 
metabolism of CWintbrstein and 
Hibschbero), i, 1495. 

Nessler's reagent, preparation of (Rich- 
mond), ii, 327; (Frederick), ii, 
436. 

without potassium iodide (Winkler), 
ii, 713. 


Nenrossrphilis (Myers and Corbitt; 
Cornwall and Myers), i, 611. 

Nentral-red, toxicity of (Politzer), i, 
197. 

Neutral salt action and electrical field 
of ions (Debye and McAulay), ii, 
171. 

Newt, small water. See Triton tosTiudiis, 

Ngaio. See Myopomm 

Ngaiol, and its derivatives (McDowall), 
i, 1521. 

Ngaione, and its derivatives (Mo- 
Do wall), i, 1521. 

Nickel, occurrence of, in arable soils 
(Bertrand and Mokragnatz), i, 
492. 

occurrence of, in soils, plants, and 
animals (MoHaroue), i, 1023. 
spectrum of (Beohbrt), ii, 1014. 
arc spectrum of (Walters), ii, 336 ; 

(Bechert and Sommer), ii, 913. 
line spectrum of (Worthing and 
Rudy), ii, 1102. 

spark spectrum of (L. and E. Bloch), 
ii, 727. 

pure, magnetic properties of (Mal- 
colm), li, 371. 

films, magnetic properties of (Soren- 
sen), ii, 82. 

magnetic anisotropy of (Forrer), ii, 
486, 639. 

nou-magnetic films of (Oseen), ii, 
734 ; (Ingbrsoll and de Vinney), 
ii, 846. 

magnetisation of iron and (de Waard ; 

Peso hard), ii, 761. 
magnetisation of iron, cobalt, mag- 
netite, and (Ashworth), ii, 944. 
magnetostriotive effects in (Mc- 
Corkle), ii, 487. 

pure, electrical properties of (Geiss 
and van Libmft), ii, 638. 
films, electrical conductivity and Hall 
efiect in (Riede), ii, 365. 
electro-deposition of (jEmelianova), 
ii, 676. 

quantitative deposition of, from oxal* 
ate electrolytes (Frolich), ii, 604, 
conductivities of (Schofield), ii, 
273. 

critical potential in electron emission 
from (Petry), ii, 1017. 
current-potential curves for (LiE- 
BREIOH and WiEDEEHOLT), ii, 404. 
polarisation of (Triandafil), ii, 405. 
passivity of (Rothmund, Eisenkolb, 
and Steinkbrz), ii, 131; (Eisen- 
kolb), ii, 1165. 

atomic heat of (Rodebush and 
Michalek), xi, 949. 
heat of adsorption of hydrogen on 
(Foresti), ii, 692. 
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Nickel, transtbrmation of, at the Curie 
point (bkl Umm), ii, 372. 
solubility of, in water containing 
carbon dioxide (Rosn), ii, 231. 
electrolytic solution of, in sulphuric 
acid (Rollkt), ii, 799. 
physical state and catalytic activity of 
(Gauger), ii, 1072. 
catalytic reduction with (Feldmann), 

i, 1263. 

catalytic reduction of acetaldehyde 
with (Negoshi), i, 1375. 
catalytic, promoter action of thoria on 
(Russell and Taylor), ii, 1071. 
effect of thiopheu oh the action of 
( Kubota and Y oshik awa), ii, 806. 
inactivation of, by impurities (Arm- 
strong and Hilditoh), ii, 662, 
colloidal, sols of, in benzene and 
toluene (Hatsohek and Thorne), 

ii, 197. 

reduced, composition of (Kubota and 
Yoshikawa), ii, 1174. 
catalytic action of (Komatsu and 
Yukitomo), 'i, 687 ; (Komatsu 
and Tanaka), i, 905. 
catalytic activity of reduced copper, 
thoria, and (Komatsu and Masu- 
MOTO), ii, 1071. 

in the animal organism (Bertrand 
and MioHEBCEUF), i, 719. 

Nickel alloys with aluminium and 
molybdenum and with molybdenum 
and tin (Pfautsch), ii, 636. 
with carbon and iron (Kase), ii, 973. 
with chromium and molybdenum 
(SiEDSO?CLAG), ii, 298. 
with copper (Cheyenard), ii, 851. ' 
oxidation of (Pilling and Bed- 
worth), ii, 689. 

with iron (Deloiuinb), ii, 639 ; 
(Grenet), ii, 978. 
magnetic properties of (Yensen), 
ii, 372. 

thermomagnetic properties of (Pes- 
chard), ii, 651. 

effect of tension on magnetic pro- 
perties of (Buokley and Mc- 
Keehan), ii, 945. 
expansion coefficients of (Honda 
and Okubo), ii, 104, 
temper colours of (Tammann and 
SiEBEL), ii, 1169. 

with molybdenum and silicon 
(Pfadtsoh), ii, 298. 

Nickel egnapoun^ in vegetables (Bert- 
rand and Mokraonatz), i, 873, 
Nickel salts, rotatory dispersion of 
: ;(Roberts), ii, 478. 

: Kiekei chloride, vmagnetic properties of 
{Woltjer; Wdltjter and Onnes), 
ii;l03S. 


Nickel hydroxide, magnetic properties 
of (Veil), ii, 412. 

solution and precipitation of, in 
water (Veil), ii, 183. 
precipitation of, electromotrically 
(Britton), ii, 1203. 
nitrate, action of phosphorus on 
(Sohmoss), ii, 889. 
sitSoxide (Levi and Taoohini), ii, 
424. 

oxide, reduction of, by hydrogen 
(Benton and Emmett), h, 216. 
effect of chlorine on catalysis by 
(Boswell and Bayley), ii, 216. 
selenido (M[osbr and Atynskt), ii, 
683. 

sulphatoj hydrated, solubility of (Tan- 
cov), ii, 862. 

Nickel organic compounds ; — 
with diacetyldioxime (Paneth and 
Thilo), i, 1132. 

Nickel detection, determination, and 
separation:— 

detection and determination of 
(Feigl and Ohristiani-Khon- 
wald), ii, 330 ; (Soule), ii, 603. 
determination of (Jarvinen), ii, 602. 
determination of, .as dioxide (Moser 
and Maxymowicz), ii, 1206. 
determination of, in pmsence of iron 
and cohalt (Webldenburg), ii, 72. 
sepai'ation of cobalt, manganese, zinc, 
and (Lemarchands), ii, 242. 
separation of, from iron (Audagh and 
Brough all), ii, 603. 
separation of iron and, in presence of 
chromium (Rousseau), ii, 441. 
separation of zinc and (Kling and 
Lassieur), ii, 489. 

Nickel wire, magnetic spectrum of 
(Arkadiev), ii, 82. 

Nicotine, rotation of (Patterson and 
Pulton), ii, 1120. 

configuration of, and its oxidation 
(Karrbr and Widmer), i, 1084. 
adsorption of, by calcium salts 
(Chapin), i, 697. 

separation of, from ammonia, and its 
decomposition by enzymes (Fodor 
and Reifenbbrg), i, 1519. 

Nicotinic acids, derivatives of (Meyer), 

i, 836. 

a-Nicotyrine. See Ar.Methyl-2-[2- 
pyridyl]pyrrole. 

Niobium, arc spectrum of (Meggers), 

ii, 167. 

Niobium carbide and nitride (Frtbdb- 
rioh), ii, 374. 

nitride (Frxederich and Sittig), ii, 
420. 

oxide, visible radiation of (Nichols), 
ii, 360. 
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Niobium detection, determination, and 
aeparation : — 

detection and determination of, and 
its separation from tantalum 
(Powell and Schobllee), ii, 1096- 

' determination of, and separation from 
iron (Pied), ii, 442, 

Niquine, and c^^'bromo-, and their deriv- 
atives, and iV-nitroso- (StrszKO), i 
1449. 

Nitellaf adsorption of dyes by cell sap of 
(Ibwin), i, 1363. 

Niton {radium eTnanatim)^ radioactive 
constant of (Curie and Chami^), 
ii, 8. 

decay constant of (Bastings), ii, 621. 
ionisation potential of (Glockleb), ii, 
1105. 

rate of transformation of (Oubie), ii, 
,468. 

number of ions produced by, in a 
spherical volume (Mund), ii, 732. 
action of, on hydrocarbons (Mund and 
Koch), i, 626. 

perfusion experiments with calcium 
and (ZWAARDEMAKBR, FeENSTBA, 
and Steyns), i, 193. 
effect of, on growth of rats (Chick 
and Tazblaar), i, 211. 

Nitrates. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitration (Schaabsohmidt, Balzer- 
KiEwicz, and Gantb), i, 532; 
(Klemenc and SoHdLLBR), ii,. 
212 . 

at high temperatures, appamtus for 
(Kranz and Kopeck y), ii, 319. 
new method of (Sohaarsohmidt), i, 
128. 

with nitrates (Menkb), i, 386, 666. 
with mixed nitrosulphonieand fuming 
nitric acids (Vaema and Kul* 
kabnj), i, 238. 

Nitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitrides, preparation and properties of 
(Friedebioh and Sittig), ii, 419. 

Nitrification by baoteria in acid solutions 
(Gaabdeh and Hagem), i, 480. 
in soils (Gibbs, Batchelor, and 
Magnuson), i, 1030. 

Nitriles, synthesis of (Haba and Ko- 
jtATSu), i, 893. * 

catalytic reduction of (Rosenmund 
and JoBDAN), i, 245; (Gbignabd 
and Escouebou), i, 931. 
action of magnesium organic com- 
pounds on (Bbeckpot), i, 14 ; 
(Bruylants), i, 15 ; (Christiaen), 
i, 28 ; (Eotors), i, 188 ; (Jaspers), 
i, 936. 

condensation of thioamides with 
(ISHIKAWA), i, 917, 1149. 

Nitrites, See under Nitrogen. 
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«-Nitro-acids, aliphatic, action of 
hydrazine hydrate on halogen deriv- 
atives of (Macbeth and Traill), i, 
628. 

Nitro-alcohois, aliphatic (Tb:6nel and 
Wilkendobp), i, 112. 

Nitroamide, catalytic decomposition ot 
(BrSnsted and Duus), ii, 982. 

Nitroamino-groups, determination of 
(Lehmstbdt and Zumstein), li, 1201. 

Nitro-compounds, physical properties of 
(Dbsvbrgnbs), i, 1056 ; ii, 490. 
reduction of, by calcium hydride 
(Durand and Houghton), i, 646, 
action of sulphites and hydrogen 
sulphites on (Rasohig), i, 239. 
aromatic, ionisation of, in liquid 
ammonia (Field, Garner, and 
Smith), ii, 792. 

reduction of (West), i, 636 ; 
(V'ESEL'i' and Chudozilov), i, 
654. 

Nitrogen, structure and valency of 
(Wahl), ii. 937. 

atomic, and its arc spectrum (Comp- 
ton), ii, 910 ; (Kiess), ii, 911, 
atom, asymmetric (Wedekind and 
IJthe), i, 536, 1069 ; (Wedekind), 
i, 678. 

tervalent, asymmetric compounds of 
(Hess and Gbau), i, 426. 
nuclei, ejection of protons from 
(Blackett), ii, 256, 
spectrum of (Merton and Filley), ii, 
383. 

band spectrum of (HulthEn and 
Johansson ; Johnson), ii, 11 ; 
(Lindau), ii, 11, 626; (Fass- 
bendeb), ii, 860; (Merton and 
Pillby; Biege and Hoppield), ii, 
737. 

infra-red emission spectrum of 
(Ppund), ii, 11. 

line spectrum of (Oboze), ii, 77, 166. 
ionised, line spectrum of (Fowler), 
ii, 260, 

spark spectrum of (Kiess), ii, 4. 
solid, luminescence of (McLennan, 
ii, 88 j (Vbgabd), ii, 630. 
and its mixtures with neon 
(Vbgabd, Onnbs, and Kee- 
som), ii, 474. 

fluorescence radiation of (Oldejtbebg), 
ii, 1116. 

magnetic susceptibility of (Glaser), 
ii, 82. 

diamagnetism of, at low pressures 
(Glaseb), !!, 642. 

electrical properties of (MoCallum 
aud Fookbn), ii, 641, 
heat of dissociation of (Euuken), ii, 
207. 
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Kitroeen, molecular heat of (Sohreinbb), 
ii, 97. 

reproduction of electiical conditions 
of the afterglow of (0 am ebon), ii, 
172. 

temperature-entropy diagram for 
(^BEBusH, Anbbews, and Tay- 
lor), ii, 492. 

isotherms of (Holbobn and Otto), ii, 
851. 

absorption of, in water (Beokeb), ii, 
106. 

solubility of, in liquid ammonia 
(Larson), ii, 852. 

fixation of, by the electric arc process 
(Kakbeb), ii, 987. 

Haber equiHbnum for (Gillespie), 
ii, 532. 

as sodium cyanide (Guernsey and 
Sherman), ii, 889. 
in soils (Winters), i, 767 ; 
(Truffaut and Bezssonoff), i, 
1227. 

in soils of the Punjab (Laudeb and 
All), i, 1524. 

explosion of mixtures of acetylene 
and (Gabnee and Saunders), ii, 
627. 

attempts to prepare a new chloride of 
(Noyes), li, 988. 

reaction of hydrogen with, in presence 
of mercury vapour (Noipis), ii, 673. 

sources of availablcj for higher plants 
(Bialosuknia), i, 1366. 

residual, distribution of, in the or- 
ganism (Madsen), i, 718. 

excretion of, in urine (Sohimizu ; 
Takanosu), i, 186. 
effect of ethyl acetate and other 
substances on (Bylsma), i, 1856. 

Nitri^en i/’zchloride, heat of formation 
of (Noyes and Tulby), ii,. 644. 

iodide, composition of (Kasohig), 
ii,147. 

?no9W)xide {nUrom oew^), solubility 
of, in electrolytes (Manchot, 
Jahrstorper, and Eepier), ii, 
282. 

thermal and catalytic decomposition 
of (Hinshelwood and Prich- 
ard), ii, 310. 

adsorption of, by glass (Bangham 
and Burt), ii, 657. 
catalytic decomposition of, on gold 
(Hinshelwood and Pbiohabd), 
667. 

solid, structure of (de Smedt and 
Ke esom), 484. 

e^ioxide preparation of 

(Notes), ii, 993. 

electrical formation of (Schwab and 
Loeb), ii, 150. 


Nitrogen dioxide (nitric omde)^ rate oi 
oxidation of (Latshaw and Pat- 
rick ; Hasohe and Patrick), 
ii, 681. 

oxidation reactions with (Klemeno), 
ii, 407. 

dissociation equilibria of compounds 
of ferrous salts with (Manohot 
and Haunschild), ii, 298 ; (Man- 
chot and Linkh), ii, 317. 
formation of nitrous acid from nitric 
acid and (Abel and Harasty), 
ii, 139. 

action of sodium etboxide on (Hess), 

i, 58 ; (Traube), i, 110. 
analysis of, colorimetrically (White 

and Tolman), ii, 682. 
detection of (Eegriwe), ii, 156. 
isoeZioxide (Kaschig), ii, 146. 
jper- or ifeir-oxide, adsoi-ption of, by 
silica gels (Kay), ii, 191. 
action of, on copper (Klemeno and 
Schroth), ii, 228. 
action of, on hydrocarbons (Sohaar- 
SCHMIDT), ii, 227. 

additive compounds of olefines and 
(Schaaesohmidt and Hofmbiee), 
3, 877. 

^w^oxide, decomposition of (Hunt 
and Daniels), ii, 801. 
thermal decomposition of (Hirst), 

ii, 554. 

velocity of decomposition of (White 
and Tolman), ii, 682. 
reactions of, with organic com- 
pounds (Haines ana Adkins), 

i, 801. 

Nitrosonitrogen «mxide (Hasche), 
ii, 988. 

Nitirogen oxides, compressibility of 
(Batoeoas), ii, 497. 
rednetion of, in presence of sul- 
phuric and sulphurous acids 
(Graiee), ii, 227. 

determination of, by absorption 
(Sohlcesing), ii, 599. 
determination of, in air and in com- 
bustion products of coal gas 
(Francis and Parsons), ii, 
713. 

Nitric acid (Klemeno and Soholler), 

ii, 212. 

constitution of (Hantzsch and 
Wolf), ii, 634. 
synthesis of (Pascal), ii, 566. 
vapour pressure of solutions' of 
(Taylor), ii, 767. 

action of, on metals (Dear), ii, 
315. - 

formation of nitrous acid from nitric 
03dde and (Abel and Harasty), 
ii,139. 
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nitrogen 

nitric aci^ reduction of, by stannous 
and titanous cblorides (Ooblens 
and Bernstein), ii, 804. 
nitrates, formation of, iu soils (Bits- 
sEii, Jones, and Bahet), i, 1031. 
detection of (Marvel and nu Vio- 
nbaud), ii, 240 ; (YaCi), ii, 599 ; 
(Hahn), ii, 1096 ; (Hahn and 
Jaeger), ii, 1199; (Ekkert), 
ii, 1200. 

detection of, by tbe dipbenyl amino 
reaction (Ekkert), ii, 1093. 
determination , of (Hibbard), ii, 
240. 

Pemitric acid (Pollak), ii, 407. 
nitrous acid, decomposition of, by 
liglit and by catalysts (Mukerji 
and Dear), ii, 691. 
reactions of sulphurous acid with 
(Baschig), ii, 146. 

nitrites, oxidation of (Reinders and 
YLhs), ii, 308, 

Tromsdorfif reagent for (Coquillat), 
ii, 328. 

detection of (YiGi), ii, 699 ; (Hahn 
and Jaeger), ii, 1199 ; (Ekkebt), 
ii, 1200. 

detection of, colorimetrically (No- 
vell!), ii, 900. 

nitrogen ie^raselenide and ^fl^msulphide 
(van Valicbnburgh and Bailar), 
ii, 993. 

persulphide (Usher), ii, 581. 
nitrogen organic compounds, spectro- 
chemistry of (v, Attwers and 
Kbaul), ii, 847. 

availability of, in pot experiments 
(Crowthbr), i,' 1371. 
heterocyclic, synthesis of (Minttnni), 
i, 1176. 

nitrogen detenninstion i — 
determination of, by KjeldahVs method 
(Flburt and Levaltieb), ii, 434. 
determination of, by modified Kjeldahl 
methods (Fleury and Levaltieb ; 
Shaw), ii, 66; (Marklby and 
Hann), ii, 824. 

determination of, miorochemioally 
(Bose), ii, 900. 

determination of, in blood (Osbobn), 
i, 323. 

determination of, in explosives (Mar- 
QUEYROB, ChBNEL, FbIEDERIOH, 

Florentin, Koehler; and Lobi- 
ette), ii, 699. 

determination of, in nitrates, by 
Kjeldahl's method (Margosohes, 
SoHBiNOST, and Woynar; Mar- 
GOSOHES and Soheinost), ii, 1094. 
determination of, in oil, coke, and 
proteins (TEB MeijijEn), ii, 599. 


Nitrogen determination : — 
determination of, in organic com- 
pounds (Heslinga), ii, 66; (ter 
Medlen), ii, 66. 

determination of, in proteins (Main 
and Locke), i, 997. 
determination of distribution of, in 
proteins (Gortner and Sand- 
STROM), ii, 908. 

inhibition of bumping in determin- 
ation of, in soils (Hanoe), i, 1032. 
amino-, determination of, in bacterial 
metabolism (Parsons and Sxitrges), 
i, 1509, 

Nitroglauberite (Foote), ii, 786. 

Nitro groups, replacement of benzoyl 
groups by (Elion), i, 44. 

Nitroimino groups, determination of 
(Lbhmstbdt and Zithstein), ii. 1201. 

Nitronium salts (Hantzsoh and Wolf), 
ii, 635. 

Nitroprussic acid, sodium salt, action 
of, on acetone and acetaldehyde (van 
Urk), ii, 162. 

Nitrosochlorination (Rhbinboldt and 
Sohmitz-Ddmont), i, 1131. 

Nitroso compounds, constitution of 
(Goldschmidt and Chbistmann), 
i, 649. 

action of sulphites and hydrogen 
sulphites on (Rasohig), i, 239. 

Nitroso groups, influence of, in aromatic 
substitution (Ingold), i, 646. 

Nitrosonitrogen. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitrososulphites. See Dinitrososmph- 
onates under Sulphur. 

Nitrosulphouic acid, nitration with a 
mixture of fuming nitric acid and 
(Yabma and Kulkarni), i, 238. 

Nitrosyl chloride, formation of (Tbaittz 
and Sohttbter), ii, 652* 
velocity of formation of (Tbautz 
and Gbrwig), ii, 878. 
photochemical . decomposition of 
(Bowen and Sharp), ii, 696. * 
condensations with (Sohaar- 
schmidt and Raeck), i, 380. 
reactions with (Rhbinboldt and 
Sohmitz-Dumont), i, 1131. 

Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitroxyl bromide and chloride, prepara- 
tion of, and their reactions with 
Grignard reagents (Zhskine), ii, 587. 

Nobili's rings, colours of (Chdokit- 
lUTTi), ii, 744. 

Noualdehyde, t-hydroxy-, and its deriv- 
atives (Helferich and SchXfeb), 
i, 7. 

Nonahediols, and their di-»-nitrobenzo- 
ates (Pierce and Adams), i, 825. 

Nona-oxymethyleue diacetates (Staud- 
INGER and Luthy), i, 361. 
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Non-electrolytes, relation of, to rare 
gases in melting and boiling points 
(Caelsohn), ii, 1044. 

AiS-Noninene (BotniQTTEL), i, 770. 

Non-metals, relations between hydrides 
and alkyl compounds of (y. Geosse), 
ii, 843. 

Nonodilactone (Bennett), i, 883. 

Nonoic acid, sodium salt, effect of sodium 
hydroxide on surface tension of (Hae- 
KINS and Claek), ii, 857. 

Nopinene, oxidation of, with perman- 
ganate (Brtjs), i, 47. 

Nor-m-hemipinic acid, ethylimide of 
(Spate and Dobeowsky), i, 1085. 

Northebenine, oyano- (Speybe imd 
B.OSENEELI)), i, S62. 

NoYOcaine, determination of, colori- 
metrically (Cheeamy), ii, 247. 

NoYocaine, bromo- (Feejea and Vitha), 

i, 663, 1416. 

Nuclei, mechanism of staining of 
(Fbttlgen and Toil), i, 1477. 

Nucleic acid, determination of, in 
animal tissues (Jayilbieb and 
Adams), i, 996. 

Nucleic acids, alkaloidal salts of 
(Peisbe), i, 1477. 

Nucleosides, dissociation constants of, 
and their relation to nucleic acid 
(liEVENE and Simms), 1, 1478^ 
synthetic (Levene and Sobotka), i, 
1468, 

Nucleotides (IzuMi), i, 174. 
dissociation of consents of, and their 
relation to nucleic acid (Levene 
and Simms), i, 1478, 
plant, in animal tisaaes (Jones and 
Pbbeins), 1, 182. 

Nutrient solutions, effect of bacteria on 
(Blbybe), i, 746. 

Nutrition of aq^uatic animals (Kki^BN- 
EOKf and Podheadsey), i, 612. 

Nux voinica, determination of alkaloids 
in (SabaiiITsohea and Jungeemann), 

ii, 608. 


0 . 

Oak, tannins &om (Feist and Bests- 
hoen), i, 566. 

Oats, nutrients for culture of (Jones 
and Pembek), i, 1030. 
culture of, with nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium (Pbmbee and 
; MAiUiEAN), 1,1121. 

Oat insuUn-Mke substance in 

ei^uaots ;oC Neueieoh, and 


Octaethylcellobiose, acetolysis of (Hess 
and Salzmann), i, 1383. 
Octahydroacridine, and amino-, and 
nitro-, and their derivatives (Peekin 
and Sedgwice), i, 63. ' 
5-Octahydroanthraeene, and its salts 
and derivatives, and 9-thiol- 
(Scheoetbe, Glitschke, van 
Hulbe, and Gotzky), i, 129. 
action of aluminium chloride with 
(SCHEOETEE, VAN HtJLLB, GlIT- 
SOHKE, Stibr, and MOllee), i, 125. 
s-Octahydroanthracene-S-Bulphinicacid, 
sodium salt (Sohboeter, Glusohkb, 
TAN Httlie, and Gotzky), i, 180. 
l-s-Octahydroanthracenylcaxbamide 
(SCHROETER, GlUSOHKB, TAN HULLE, 
and Gotzky), i, 130. 
l;2:3:4:5:e:7:8-0ctahydrocarbazole, con- 
stitution of (v. BRAXTNand Schoenig), 
i, 1449. 

Octahydrodeoaoyclene (Dziewoi^ski and 
SuszKo)j i, 242. 

Octahydroindene, preparation and de- 
hydrogenation of (Zblinski and 
Borissot), i, 122. 

Octahydrouaphthalene (Zelinski and 
“ Gatedotskaja), i, 123. 
s-Octahydrophenanthrene, and 1 -hydr- 
oxy-, and their derivatiTes 
(SOHEOETEE, TAN HUDLE, and 

MOlbbr), i, 131. 

^-Octahydrophenanthrehe-S-carboxylio 
acid, and its ailrer salt (Sohrobteb, 
TAN Hulde, aad HOdler), i, 131. 
s-Oetahydrophenanthrene-9-sulphonic 
acid, salts and derivatives of 
(SOHEOBTEE, VAN HULDB, and 

MijLLER), i, 131. 

Octahydropheuazilie, and its derlvatiyes 
(Godosot), i, 436. 

Octahydroretene (Yesteebeeg and 

Borge), i, 252. 

a- and j3-Octahy6rctrianhydrostro- 
phanthidins (Jacobs and Coldins), 
i. 567. 

«i-Oetaldehyde ^-nitrophenylhydrazone 
(Stephen), i, 1131. 

Octa-oxymethylene diacetate (Staudin- 
GBR and LtrrHY), i, 361. 

Ay-Ootinene (Bourghed), i, 770, 

7t-Octoic aci^ 3-hydroxybenzaldehyde- 
2-meroiu:ic ester (Wellcome Found- 
ation, Ltd., Henry, and Sharp), i, 
1X64, 

7i-Octoylglycine, ethyl ester (Karrer, 
Hiyamichi, Storm, and Widmer), 
i, 594. 

Octyl aleohcl, substitution of hydroxyl 
group of, by halogen (McKenzie and 
Tudhope), i, 226. 

sec. -Octyl ether (Sbnderbns), i, 113. 
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Odorants (Thoms), i, 788. 

Oidium lactis^ acUon of, on tyrosine and 
its derivatives (Xotake, Ohihano, 
and IcHiHARA), i, 746. 

Oil, behaviour of oleic acid and, on. 
water (OABRitiRE), ii, 287. 

Oils, action of ultra-violet ligiit on 
(Hess and Weinstock), i, 212. 
surface tensions of aqueous solutions 
against (Howard and Soluian), 
ii, 109. 

acid value of (Somazzi), ii, 828. 
hydrogenation of (Lush), ii, 411. 
iodine super-number of (Margosohes, 
Friedmann, ScheinOst, and 
Tsohorner), i, 883. 
animal marine, constituents of 
(Andr^ and Canal), i, 1373. 
drying, “oxynes*’ in (Eibner and 
Munzing), i, 1036. 
essential. See Oils, vegetable, 
fatty, polymerisation of (Marcusson), 
i, 356, 1234. 

diying of (Eibner and Pallauf), 
i, 777. 

iodine value of (Margosohes, Fried- 
mann, and Tsohorner), i, 629. 
lecithin in (Boedtkbr), i, 1114. 
fluorescent, coating of photographic 
plates with (Harrison), ii, 930. 
lubricating, heat of wetting of (Bach- 
MANN and Briegbr), li, 610. 
surface tension of (Grunmaoh and 
SCHWEIKERX), ii, 31. 
marine, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Richardson, Knuth, and Mil- 
ligan), i, 229. 

vegetable (Sohimmbl & Co.), i, 
417. 

formation of, in plants (Frances- 
coNi, Manfrbdi, and Astbsngo), 
i, 769 ; (POPOVICI), i, 1123. 
extracted from flowers (v. Soden), 
i, 1123. 

fatty degeneration caused by (v, 
Graeyenitz), i, 195. 
antiseptic action of (Soh6bl), i, 
1006. 

growth-promoting and calcifying 
properties of, after exposure to 
light (Steenbock and Black), 
i, 1020. 

detection of ethyl phthakte in 
(Thoms), ii, 1008. 
determination of cineole in (O^h 
and Fawsitt), ii, 76. 
determination of phenols in (Rkxi), 
u, 604* 

Australian, germicidal values of 
(Peneold and Grant), i, 614. 
from Calabria, constituents of (La 
Face), i, 664. 


Oils, vegetable, Indian, constituents of 
(Simonsbn), i, 665, 1164 ; (Rao), 
i, 666, 687 ; (Rao and Simonsbn), 
i, 687 ; (Rao, Sudborottgh, and 
Watson), i, 1164. 
from Travancore (Moudgill), i, 666, 
823, 945, 1293. 

determination of iodine-bromine num- 
bers of (K6 pke), ii, 246; (Wink- 
ler), ii, 446, 1009. 
determination of nitrogen in (ter 
Meulbn), ii, 699. 

Oil emulsions, reversible (Seifriz), ii, 
779. 

Oil gas, compressed, hydrocarbons from 
(Lewis-Dale), i, 769. 

Oleanolic acid (van der Haar), i, 50. 

Olefines, isomerisation in (Bruylants), 
i, 493. 

catalytic reduction of (Kern, Shri- 
NER, and Adams), i, 625. 
action of nitrogen tetroxide on 
(ScHAARSCHMiDT and Hofmbier), 
i, 877. 

Oleic acid, preparation, properties, and 
salts of (Lapwobth, Pearson, and 
Mottram), i, 366. 

synthesis of (G. M. and E. Robinson), 
i, 354. 

behaviour of oil and, on water (Oar- 
RiijRE), ii, 287. 

o3ddation of (Lafworth and Mott- 
bam), 1, 1129, 1234. 
ammonium salt, elasticity and vis- 
cosity of (Hatsohek), ii, 862. 
calcium salt (Klimone, v. Moltini, 
and Benbdik), i, 606. 
solubility of (Harrison), ii, 190. 
sodium salt, surface tension of (Joh- 
lin), ii, 1064. 

surface tension of aqueous solutions 
of (dt7 NoOy), ii, 109. 
thallium salt (Holde and Selim), i, 
604. 

3-hydroxyhenzaldehyde-2-mercnric 
ester (Wellcome Foundation, 
Ltd., Henry, and Sharp), i, 1154. 

Aa-Oleie acid, configuration of (Se- 
meria), i, 6. 

Oleyl acetate and benzoate (Helfeeich 
and SohIper), i, 7. 

i\r-01eylpropylenediamiue (Society of 
CHByicAL Industry in Basle), i, 
1133. 

Olives, Palestine, constituents of, and 
their oil (Menchikowsky), i, 1621. 

Olive oil, oxidation of organic compounds 
in (Walker), i, 990. 

Olive resin (Rexnitzer), i, 146. 

Onion, toxins in scales of (Walker, 
Lindegren, and Bachmann), i, 
872. 
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Ooporphyrin, conversion of, into hsemato- 
porphyiin (Fischer and Lindner), 
i, 992. 

Opianic acid, condensation of, with 
phenols (Jacobson and Adams), i, 
272. 

Opium alkaloids, extraction of (Ka- 
NEWSKAJA), i, 158. 
picrates of (Maplethorbb and Evers), 
i, 1160. 

detection of (David), ii, 1010, 

Optical activi^ and molecnlar dissym- 
metry (Darmois), ii, 1119. 
and polarity of snbstitnent groups 
(Ritle and Smith), ii, 1120. 
potential (Read and McMath), i, 
1126. 

constants of matter (Darwin), ii, 2, 
inversion, Walden’s (Lbvene and 
Mikesea), i, 5 ; (Senter and 
Ward), i, 31, 1128 ; (McKenzie 
and Thdhope), i, 226 ; (Kenyon, 
Phillips, and Titrley), i, 507; 
(Terry and Eichelbbegbr), i, 
631. 

phenomena, quantum theory of 
(Slater^ ii, 478. 

rotatory power, and size of atoms 
(Braxfns), ii, 633. 
screening constants (Mbnzies), ii, 831. 
superposition, studies in (Patterson 
and Buchanan), i, 115. 

Optically active componnds, chemical 
constitution and rotatory power of 
(Eupe and Kopp), i, 274 ; (Rupb and 
VoNAESOH), i, 499 ; (Rupb and Rin- 
derknecht), i, 633. 

Orange II, derivatives of, with sulphites 
(BucHERERand Stichbl), i, 1388^ 
Oranges, insulin-like substances in 
(Fisher and McKinley), i, 1016. 
protein from (Smith), i, 619, 
navel, glucosides of (Haxl), i, 760. 
Valencia, constitnehts of tHe juice of 
(Hall and Wilson), i, 1521. 
Orange juice, antiscorbutic value of 
(liiOTTA), i, 1365. 

effects of lemon juice and of, on 
calcification (Korenchevsky and 
Carr), i, 211, 

Orchids, loroglossin fi:om (Delatfney), 
i,487. 

Ordnci dimethyl ether, 2 :8-<fibromo- 
(Waqenhoper), i, 560. 

Orcinol, 2:4sfibromo-, and its salts 
(Waoenhopbr), i, 660. 
OrdesiteiLACROiR), ii, 429. 

extraerf^CHi of alkaloids from 
{Farr®),, i, 719. , 

testing therapeutic 
" ■ ( Javillier, Allaire, 

jiSi 1012. 


Organic compounds, structure of, from 
Rontgen ray crystal analysis 
(Mark), i, 1. 

formation of, from inorganic com- 
pounds in light (Battdisch), ii, 
1082. 

ultra-red spectrochemistry of (Bo- 
ning), ii, 1032. 

ultra-violet absorption ^ectra of 
(Marohlewsri and Moroz), ii, 
353. 

rotatory dispersion of (Lowry and 
Richards), ii, 265; (Lowry and 
Cutter), ii, 356; (Richards and 
Lowry), ii, 632, 934 ; (Gutter, 
Burgess, and Lowry), ii, 743. 
fluorescence of (Moir), ii, 261, 
electron displacement in (Lucas and 
Jameson), i, 2 ; (Lucas, Simpson, 
and Carter), i, 769 ; (Lucas and 
Moyse), i, 770. 

thermochemistry of (Parks and Kel- 
ley), ii, 949. 

heats of combustion, of (Kharasoh 
and Shbr), ii, 636. 
thermal data of (Parks), ii, 491, 
repulsive action of various groups in 
(Bobsekbn), ii, 1081. 
lability of halogen atoms in (Mac- 
beth and Traill), i, 628, 782. 
influence of hydrogen and halogens 
on the properties of (van Arkbl 
and BE Boer), ii, 758. 
stability of (Bolin), ii, 411. 
reactivity of atoms and groups in 
(Norris and Ashdown), i, 626. 
catalytic hydrogenation of,* with 
platinum oxide (Pierce and 
Adams), i, 824; (Heokel and 
Adams), i, 909; (Carothers and 
Adams), ii, 693. 

liberation, of hydrogen from (Dick- 
son), i, ,1038. 

autoxidation of (StAUdinger), x, 897, 
898, 

adwxrption of, by charcoal (Richard- 
son and Robertson), ii, 383. 
decomposition of (Schonberg), i, 657. 
action of chlorine monoxide on (Gold- 
schmidt and Sohussler), i, 497. 
acidic, colour changes in salt form- 
ation by (Kbhrmann), i, 435, 
aliphatic, spreading of, on surface of 
water (Cart and Rideal), ii, 1046, 
1047, 1048. 

complex, reactivity of (Reihlen, 
Illeg, and Wittig), i, 232, 
isomeric, solubility of (ANDREWS ; 
Eohman), ii, 1052; (Kohman and 
Andrews), ii, 1053. 

long-chain, Rontgen ray spectra of ; 
(Shearer), iij 938. 
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Organic compounds, proof of identity 
of (Mitrmann), ii, 719. 
elementary analysis of (§v£da and 
Prooke), ii, 719. 

determination of arsenic in (New- 
beby), ii, 901, 

determination of carbon in (White 
and Holbbn), ii, 240 ; (Dbsgbez 
and ViVABio; Simoh), ii, 4S6; 
(Wilde and Loohte), ii, 600. 
determination of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen in (Heslinga), ii, 65. 
determination of halogens in (Busch), 
ii, 823. 

determination of nitrogen in (tee 
Meulen), ii, 66. 

determination of oxygen in (ter 
Meulen), ii, 166. 

separation of, by means of adsorption 
(Fodob and Kosbnberg), ii, 1060. 

Organic radicals. See under Eadicals. 

Organic reactions, course of (Muller), 
u, 414. 

Organic syntheses, physico-chemical 
study of (Matignon), ii, 1068. 

Organism, animal, synthesis of amino- 
acids in (McGikty, Lewis, and 
Marvel), i, 100. - 

electrolytes in the (Kraus, Zondek, 
Arnold!, and Wollheim), i, 
198. 

metabolism of mineral salts in the 
(Sasaki), i, 331. 

human, water-salt content of, in re- 
lation to acid-base balance (Oehme 
and Paal), i, 326. 

Organo-metallie compounds, duorldes 
of (Krause and v. Grossb), i, 378. 

Ornithine, behaviour of, in the liver 
(Felix and Kothler), i, 869. 

OrohaneheSt blackening of, during dry- 
ing (Bridel and Charaux), i, 488. 

j^-Orsellinic acid (Wagbnhofer), i, 
660. 

Orthcbor io acid. See under Boron . 

Orthccarbonic acid, ethyl ester, hydro- 
lysis of (Skrabal and Baltad* 
acHiEVA), ii, 139. 

Osmium chloride, compounds of carbon 
monoxide with (Manchot and 
KOnig), ii, 232. 

ie^roxide (v. Wartbnberq), ii, 231^ 
boiling point of (v. Wartenberg), 
ii, 276. 

compounds of (Krauss and Wil- 
ken), ii, 894. 

Osmlnm organic compounds, complex 
base of (Tsohugaey and Fritzmann), 
i,1396. 

Osmosis in various gels (Yumikura), 
i, 736. 

See also Klectro-endosmosis, 


Osmotic equilibria of systems with a 
semi- permeable membrane (Schreine- 
MAKERS), ii, 975. 

Osmotic pressure, determination of, by 
the solubility method (Applbbet 
and Davies), ii, 964. 
relation of, to adsorption (P6 l1nyi), 
ii, 290. 

of colloids (Bjerrum), ii. 111. 
electrolytes of high molecular weight 
(Hammarstbn), ii, 196. 
Ovariectomy, salts in blood after 
(BLANOHETltlRE), i, 1207. 

Ovary, preparation of hormone from 
(Dickens, Dodds, and Wright), 

i, 1513. 

lipoids of the (Yamauohi ; Lang), i, 
457. 

Over-potential, theory of (Hbyrovsky), 
ii, 676. 

Overvoltage (Knobel), ii, 211, 212 ; 
(Bircher, Harkins, andDiETRioH- 
son), ii, 211 ; (Newbbry), ii, 405 ; 
(Smits), ii, 647.^ 

inhuence of colloids on (Marie and 
Lejteune), ii, 115. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on (Herasymenko), ii, 675. 
effect of surface condition on (Knobel), 

ii, 547, 

cathodic, and passivity (Liebreich 
and Wibdbrholt), ii, 44. 
hydrogen (Harkins and Adams), ii, 
301. 

on alloys (Fischer), ii, 44. 
at arsenic cathodes (Grubb), ii, 43. 
of lead cathodes (Glasstone), ii, 43, 
301. 

of mercury cathodes (Glasstone), ii, 
133. 

Ox, constituents of extracts of testicles 
of (MOller), i, 854. 

Oxaoyanines (KOnig and Meier), i, 705. 
j7-0xadiazphosphelea (Autenrieth and 
Bolli), i, 1468. 

Oxalacetic acid, fermentation of (Keu- 
BERG and Gore), i, 337. 
behaviour of, with animal organs 
(Mayer), i, 736. 

Oxalenediuramidoxime, use in, in de- 
tection and determination of nickel 
(Fbigl and Christiani-Kronwald), 
ii, 830* 

Oxalic acid, dissociation constants of 
(Britton), ii, 977. 
adsorption of, by oxides (Kozake- 
VITSOH), ii, ,865. 

photochemical decomposition of, in 
uranyl sulphate solution (Ander- 
son and Kobinson), ii, 416, 
esterification of, with phenols (Feigl 
and Kobiliaksky), i, 1235. 
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Oxalic acid, reaction of ethers with 
(Waser and Sandbb), i, 636. 
oxidation of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(Hatchee and Holden), ii, 684. 
catalysis of the reaction of perman- 



oxide and eaters of (Adiokes), i, 


1378. 

decomposition of, by plants (Pal- 
LADIN and liOVTSOHINOVSZAJA), i, 
1222. 

Oxalic acid, aniline trihydrogen salt 
(Rambeoh), i, 385. 
calcium salt, abnormal crystal forms 
of (Bardaoh), i, 1114. 
hydration of (Anit^RAS), ii, 895. 
action of sniphnric acid on (Cae- 
Bi:fcEE and Vilon), ii, 206. 
precipitation of, in presence of 
ammonium citrate (Jak^b), ii, 
69. 

conversion of, into calcium carb- 
onate in tissues (Loepbr, Sohtjl- 
MANN, and Tounet), i, 1497. 
magnesium salt, occlusion of, by 
calcium oxalate (Lemaechand), ii, 
385w 

molybdenum salts (Waedlaw and 
Parker), i, 893. 

potassium salt^ electrolysis of solutions 
of (Jeeebry), ii, 304, 
effect of light on the reactions of 
bromine and iodine with (Beeth- 
otm and Bbllenot), ii, 141. 
uranyl salt (Colani), i, 1235. 
nrea salts, determination of, in fer- 
tilisers (Sabalitschka and Kn- 
bisoh), i, 347. 

Oxalic acid, dinaphthyl and ditolyl 
esters (Feigl and Kobiliansky), 
i, 1236, 

ethyl and methyl esters, equilibria of, 
with phenols (Keemann, Zechhee, 
and Draeil), ii, 650. 

Oxalic acid, detection of, in tissues 
(Klein and Weenee), i, 871. 
separation of, in analysis of Group III 
metals (Kesohan), ii, 1008. 
Oxalpropionic acid, et%l ester, thermal 
decomposition of ('Watson), ii, 556. 
Oxalsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, thermal 
decomposition of (Watson), ii, 666. 
0xalyl^4^-{fianmii^phenylme^ane 
(Butlee and Adams), i, 1468. 
Oxalyldihcmsyl ketone, azines from 
(Chakbayaeti), i, 1330. 
OaolyidimBlonic add, ethyl ester (Fan- 
KOKift), i, 358. 

acid, 

? and MOller), 


a-Oxalyl-y-phenylhutyric acid, eth;^l 
ester (v. Auwbrs and MOllbr), i, 
403. 

Ozazole-yellow (K6 nig and Meier), i, 
706. 

Oxazoline, 2-hydroxy*, benzoate (Fromm, 
Barrensoheen, Fribder, Pirk, and 
Kapeller), i, 596. 

Oxeserine, derivatives of (Polonovski 
and Polonovski), i, 696. 

Oxidation (Armstrong), i, 1009. 
mechanism of (Warburg), i, 874 ; 
(Wieland, HAtrssM:ANN, and 
LOvbnskiold), ii, 1171. 
in light (Eckert), i, 413. 
in ofls (Walker), i, 990. 
with ozone (Brinbr, v. Tscharner, 
and PAiLLARDh i, 1069. 
in sea water (Har\'EY), ii, 1171. 
anomalous protection against (Shep- 
pard), ii, 1084. 

negative catalysis of (Dear), ii, 690. 
equilibria in stages of (Grube and 
Staesche), ii, 893. 
biological (Mark), i, 832 ; (Neill and 
Avery), i, 840. 

as a function of temperature 
(Ceozieb), i, 102. 
liberation of energy in (Ahbel and 
Wurmsbr), i, 480. 
influence of oxygen tension on 
(Hamburger and v. Szent- 
GyOegyi), i, 709. 

induced (Dby and Dear), ii, 692 
(Joeissen and van den Pol), ii, 
879. 

Oxidation-reduction (Cohen, Gibbs, and 
Olaek), i, 25 ; (Clark), ii, 673 ; 
(Cady and Tart), iij 1073 ; (Clark^ 
Cohen, and Gibbs), ii, 1164. 
new system of (Haehn and Pti^z), f, 
858. 

by blood pigments (Lipschitz), ii, 
1070. 

Oxides, physico-chemical analysis of sols 
of (Lottermosee, Friedrich, 
Hubnbb, and Szab6), ii, 621. 
effect of high temperatures on (Euff), 
ii, 679. 

acidic and basic, heating curves for 
mixtures of (de Carli), ii, 670. 
amphoteric hydrated, molecular size 
of, in alkaline solution (Jander 
and Schulz), ii, 528. 

See also Metallic oxides. 

«-Oxides, thermochemistry of (Swiento- 
SLAWSKi), ii, 364. 

cis-Oxidoethylenedicarboxylic acid, con- 
version of, inter- tartaric acid (BOese- 
ken), 1, 1237. 

Oxidoethylene-ai5-dicarhoxylio acids, 
and their salts (Kuhn and Ebel), i* 780. 
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0xidoetliylene-oi8-dicarbaxylic acids, 
action of yeast on (Kuhn and Ebel), 
i, 1237. 

Oxido-ketones, preparation of (Wsitz), 
i, 408. 

Oximes, tlierniochemistry of (Dorab- 
ialska), ii, 208, 1140. 
isomerism of (Beady and Mehta), 
i, 43 ; (Brady and Klein), i, 674 ; 
(Brady and Bishop), i, 930. 
tautomerism of (Griffiths and In- 
gold), 1, 1190. 

catalytic reduction of (Rosbnmund 
and Jordan), i, 246 ; (Gulevitsoh), 
1, 653. 

electrolytic reduction of (Ishibashi), 
i, 1382, 1431. 

reduction of, with, aluminium amalgam 
(Mazoureyitoh), i, 1247. 
sodium salts, distillation of, under 
reduced pressure (Komatsu and 
Hibaidzumi), i, 934. 

7 - Oximino valeric acid, electrolytic re- 
duction of (Ishibashi), i, 1382. 

Oxindigo. See S-.S'-Diketo-A^’-^^-dicou- 
maran. 

Oxindole, condensation reactions of 
(Macbeth and Oraik), i, 131 5^ 

Oxindole-3-aldeIiyde, 6 : 7 -^ 2 iodo-, and 
its derivatives (Kalb and Berber), 
i, 161. 

Oxonio acid, cuprammonium salt (Piaux), 
i, 598. 

Oxonitin (Majima and Suginome), i, 
1447. 

Oxonium jperbromides (Kehbmann and 
Falkb), X, 361. 

Oxonium compounds, heats of formation 
of (Tsohehnoev), ii, 480. 

Oxyherherine, synthesis of (Perkin, 
KAy, and Robinson), i, 695. 

Oxycellulose (Hess), i, 519. 
nitrates (Atsuki), i, 120. 

OxyceUuloses (Birtwell, Clibbens, 
and Ridge), i, 234. 

Oxychelidonine (Gadamer and Thies- 
sen), i, 287. 

Oxycodeinones, preparation of (Merok, 
Ohemisohe Fabrik), i, 1315. 

Oxycyanogen (Birckenbaoh and Kel- 
lermann), ii, 669. 

Oxydase, xanthine (Thurlow), i, 
743. 

Oxyeseretholemethine, iV^-oxide, and its 
derivatives (Folonovski and PoLON- 
ovsKi), i, 959. 

Oxyeseriethine (Folonovski and Polqn- 
ovski), i, 960. 

Oxyeserine, and its derivatives (Folon- 
ovski and Folonovski), i, 298. 

Oxyeserole-ethine (Folonovski and 
Folonovski), i, 960. 


Oxyeserolene piorate (Folonovski and 
Folonovski), i, 960. 

Oxygen, spectrum of (Bungartz), ii, 
609. 

arc spectrum of (Lockrow), ii, 1099. 
.K’-absorption spectrum of (Robinson), 
ii, 614. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Schmidt), ii, 336; (FtoHTBAUER 
and Holm), ii, 626. 
band spectrum of (Holland), ii, 
1113. 

ionised, line spectrum of (Croze), 
ii, 166, 250. 

dry, effect of ultra-violet light on 
(Baker and Carlton), ii, 1180. 
atom, co-ordination number of (Pic- 
card), ii, 16. 

liquid, dielectric constant of (Brbit 
and Onnbs), ii, 631. 

' molecular heat of (Schreiner), ii, 
97. 

heat of dissociation of (Eucken), ii, 
207 ; (Wulf), ii, 848. ^ 
temperatui'e-entiopy diagram for 
(Rodbbush, Andrews, and Tay- 
lor), ii, 492. 

isotherms of (Holbobn and Otto), 
ii, 851. 

density of (Baxter and Stark- 
weather), ii, 188. 

absorption of, in gas analysis (Fxesbr), 
ii^ 238. 

absorption of, in water (Whitman and 
Davis ; Becker), ii, 106. 
sorption of, by activated graphite 
(Bangham and Stafford), h, 655. 
solubility of, in silver (Parravano 
and Malquori), ii, 769. 
velocity of reaction of, with inorganic 
salt solutions (RBiNDERsandYLks), 
ii, 667. 

activation of (Jorissen and van den 
Pol), ii, 62. 

catalysis of the formation of water 
from hydrogen and (Hofmann and 
Dolde), ii, 189. 

combination of hydrogen and, in 
presence of silver and gold (Chap- 
man, Ramsbottom, and Trotman), 
ii, 810. 

oxidation of metallic salts with 
(Reinders and VLfcs), ii, SOS. 
exchange of, in blood (Murray and 
Morgan), i, 1481. 

respiration of, in muscular exercise 
(Furusawa), i, 993. 
supply and utilisatioii of, during 
muscular exercise (Lythgoe ana 
Pereira ; Pereira), i, 1341. 
free, origin of, in air (Tammann), 
ii, 100. 

57 * 
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Oxygen, univalent (Goldschmidt, Yogt, 
and Bredig), i, 1434. 

Oxygen detection and determination: — 
detection of (Sohmalfdss), ii, 238; 

(SoHMALFUSS aud Werner), ii, 1198, 
determination of, colorimetrically 
(Efimov), i, 481. 

dissolved, determination of (Friend), 
ii, 826. 

determination of, in aqueous solu- 
tion, in presence of nitrous acid 
(Axsterberg), ii, 1198. 
apparatus for determination of, in air 
(Plantefol), ii, 902. 
determination of, in iron (RoonEt), 
ii, 327. 

determination of, in organic compounds 
(ter Meulbn), ii, 157. 

Oxyhaexnin, and its salts (Hamsie), i, 845. 

OxyjbLSBniocyanin, determination of, 
colorimetrically (Pantin andHoGBEN), 
i, 1481. 

Oxylisemoglobin, crystalline, preparation 
of (Thivolle and Roche), i, 1111. 
dissociation of, in tissues (Campbell), 
i, 1481. 

Oxylysine, and its derivatives (Sohry- 
VBR, Bdston, and Mdhherjeb), i, 
794. 

Oxynes (Eibneb and Mdnzing), 
1036; (Eibnbr and Ribd}, i, 1377. 

Oxywoprotoberberine (Haworth, Per- 
kin, and Pink), i, 1168. 

Ozyf anguinarine (Gadamer and Thies- 
SEN), i,. 287. 

3-Ozytluonapbtlien, condensation re- 

, actions of (Macbeth and Craik), i, 
1315. 

8-Oxy(l)tluonapIitben gluooside {thio- 
wdican) (Craik and Macbeth), i, 
1296. 

Oysters, shell-growth in (Orton), i, 

1002 , 

Osone (Schwab), ii, 149. 
formation of, in incandescent capil- 
laries (Riesenfeld), ii, 989. 
electrolytic preparation of (Mal- 
QDORi), ii, 62. 

production of ( Warbdrg and Rump ; 

Warburg), ii, 706. 
altitude of, in the atmosphere 
(Cabannes and Bufat), ii, 998. 
in flames (y. Wartbnburg), ii, 147 ; 

(filESBNFELD), ii, 148. . 
absorption of radiation by, in the 
atmosphere (Fabry), ii, 627. 
piiotocjieimc^ decomposition of, in 
of chldme (Allmand), 

thermal decom- 
.'■■■■ \ of" ■ (Griffith , ' and 


Ozone, thermal decomposition of 
(Griffith and McKeown), ii, 1168. 
destruction of, by various reagents 
(Smith), ii, 890. 

oxidation with (Briner, Egger, and 
Paillard), i, 274; (Briner, v. 
Tsoharner, and Paillard), i, 
1069. 

action of, on inbr^nic colloids (Ries- 
enfeld and Haase), ii, 988. 
determination and solubility of 
(Wartenberg and Podjaski), ii, 
1198. 

Ozonides, constitution of (Staudingeb), 
i, 897. 

Ozoniser, laboratory (Smith), ii, 896. 


P. 

Palladium, and its amalgam in British 
Gniana (Harrison ; Harrison and 
Bourne), ii, 593. 
arc spectrum of (Beals), ii, 1015. 
Rbntgen ray spectrum of (Allison), 
ii, 724. 

polarisation of, in alkaline solution 
(Jirsa), ii, 45. 

physical state and catalytic, activity 
of (Smith), ii, 1072. 
adsorption of hydrogen by (Lambert 
and Gates), ii, 785. 

Palladium alloys with copper and with 
gold, structure of (Holqersson and 
Sedstrom), ii, 20. 

with silver, adsorption of hydrogen 
by {Kruger and Sacklovsky), ii* 
1125. 

PaUadium oxide, catalytic reduction with 
(Kern, Shrinbb, and Adams), i, 
626. 

selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii* 
58A 

Palladium organic compounds 
PaUadium dimethylglyoxime (Coop- 
er), ii, 827. 

Palladium determination and separ- 
ation : — 

determination of (Zschibgner), ii, 
443. ^ 

separation of platinum and (Krauss 
and Denbke), ii, 1005. 

PaUadium black, structure of (Osawa), 
ii, 747. 

Palm kernel oil (Armstrong, Allan, 
and Moore), i, 504. 

Palm tree, American, fats from (AndR3^ 
and Guichard), i, 1124. 

Palmatruhine, and its salts (FbisT an4 
Dsohu), i, 830* 

Palmitaldehyde p-nitrophenylhydrazone 
(Stephen), i, 1131. 
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Balmitic acid, latent and specific heats 
of (Parks and KEiiLKT), ii, 949. 
latent heat of fusion of (Stkatton 
, and Partington), ii, 25. 
metallic salts (Klimonb, v. Moltini, 
and Benbdik), i, 506. 
calcium salt, solubility of (Harrison), 
ii, 190. 

sodium i^lt, equilibria of sodium 
chloride, water, and (McBain and 
Langbon), ii, 537. 
emulsifying power of (Ya jnik and 
Ilahi), ii, 968. 

thallium salt (Holds and Selim), i, 
504. 

Palmitylacetic acid, ethyl ester (Levenb 
and Haller), i, 890. 

Palmitylaoetoacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(Letene and Haller), i, 890. 

iV'-Pahoodtylpropyleiiediainine (Society 
OR Chemical Industry in Basle), i, 
1133. 

a-Paltreuhyl alcohol (Vestbrberg), L 
1062. 

Pancreas,^ effect of ingestion of food on 
activity of (Sbvringhaus and 
Smith), i, 727. 

ejSeot of removal of, on excretion 
(Bierry and Rathery), i, 856. 
relation between carbohydrate meta- 
bolism of muscle and (Foster), L 

1495. _ V ^ 

urinary diastase in diseases of (Han- 
sen), i, 856. 

enzymes of (Waldschmidt-Leitz and 
Harteneok), i, 1860. 
hmmoleucolysin from (Bblfanti), i, 

nucleic acid from (Jorpes), i, 182. 

Pancreatic juice, activation of (Lis- 
BONNB), i, 615. 
by enterokinase (Seth), i, 202. 

Papain* lipase from (Sandberg and 
Brand), i, 1009. 

proteolytic activity of (Fabre and 
Frossard), i, 863, 

Papaverine nitrite, preparation of (Bobh- 
RINGER SoHN), i, 427. 

Paracetaldehyde, action of, on proteins 
and lipins (Cooper), i, 91. 

Paracetaldehyde, ^fibromo- (Stepanov, 
Preobrasohenski, and Sohtsohu- 
KINA), i, 1240. 

Paraohloralose (Chevalier and Cheb- 
BULiEz), i, 467. 

Parachorand chemical constitution (Sug- 
DEN, Reed, and Wilkins), ii, 936 j 

' (StroDEN and Whittaker), ii, 987. 

Paraffin, photographic action of H- 
!)articles from (Blau), ii, 1111. 
utilisation of, by micro-organisms 

. (Tausson), i, 479. 


Paraffins, cracking of (Williams- 
Gabdner), i, 1229. 
ignition of mixtures of air and 
(Wheeler), ii, 408. 

q^cZoParafllns, structure of (Wightman), 
i, 894. 

Parafidn wax, melting point of (Bjer- 
ebgaard), i, 769. 

decomposition of (Waterman and 
Perquin), ii, 1125. 

Paraldehyde. See Paracetaldehyde. 

Paralinoleic acid (Hashimoto), i, 1234. 

Paramagnetism, theories of (Cabrera), 
ii, 173. 

and the electron configuration of 
atoms (Jackson), ii, 732. 
of salts (Cotton-Feytis), ii, 946. 
of substances with an odd number of 
electrons (Taylor and Lewis), ii, 
945. 

Parathyroids, extracts of, and their 
activity (Hjort, Robison, and 
Tendiok ; CoLLip), i, 1364. 
hormone from (Oollip ; Collip, 
Clark, and Scott), i, 764 ; (Col- 
lip and Clark), i, 1017. 

Particles, electric charge on (Sbkl ; 
Dbeibux), ii, 832. 

recorder for measuring distribution of, 
in sedimentation (Lambert and 
Wightman), ii, 1194. 
charged, action of, in liquids (Burton 
and Currie), ii, 531. 

o-Particles, model for (Hargreaves), 
ii, 836. 

enumeration of (Appleton, EmelSus, 
and Barnett), ii, 10. 
disintegration of atoms by (Kirsoh), 
ii, 923. 

capture and loss of electrons by 
(Henderson), ii, 922. 
scattering of, by elements (Ruther- 
ford and Chadwick), ii, 1109. 
ionisation of gases by (Gurney), ii, 266. 
stopping power of gases for (Fowler ; 
Kronig), ii, 884. 

distinction between H-^tioles and 
(Kara-Michailova), ii, 621. 

H- Particles, retrograde (Kirsoh), ii,621. 
distinction between a-particles and 
(Kara-Miohailota), ii, 621. 

Paschen-Back effect (Runge), ii, 341. 

Passivity (Becker and Hilbbrg), ii, 
406 j (Russell; Gbbding and 
Karssen), ii, 406. 

and anodic behaviour of metals 
(Sborgi), ii, 550. 

and cathodic overvoltage (Liebreioh 
and Wiederholt), ii, 44. 
of metals, influence of anions on 
(Rothmund, Eisenkolb, and 
Steinherz), ii, 131* 
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?ear31te» stmcture of ferrite and cement^ 
ite in (Belaiew), ii, 76S. 

Beclimann colouring matters, constitu- 
tion and formation of (Bogbrt and 
Kecteb), i, 255. 

Pectic substances in plants (O’Dwter), 
i, 1225; (Noeris and Schrtvee), 
i, 1226. 

Pectin, coagulation of (Kopaozewski), 
i,872. 

hydrolysis of (Smolewski), i, 216. 

Peotinogen (Noreis and Schktvbe), 
i, 1226. 

Pelargonidin chloride, and its S:3'- 
dimethyl ether (Peai’T and Eobin- 
son), i, 826. 

Pellagra, prerention and causation of 
(Goldberger and Tanner), i, 
15X7. 

Pemtts setiferm (shrimp), amino-acids in 

, muscle of (Jones, Moeller, and Gers- 
dorff), i, 1348. 

Pentacblororuthenious acid. See under 
Ruthenium. 

Pentadecaldehyde, derivatives of (Lan- 
BA), i, 1038. 

PentadecyUdenehydrazxne henzoyl and 
m-nitrobenzoyl derivatives (liANBA), 
i. 1039. 

Pentaerythritol crystalline 

structure of (JKnaggs), ii, 748. 

l:3:8';4';6'-Pentamethoxybenzoylcou- 
maranone, 2:4-^2ibromo- (Dean and 
Nierenstein), i, 958. 

1 :3: 3' :4':5'-Pentamethoxybenzylcou- 
maranone (Dean and Nierenstein), 
i, 952. 

li3i3':4':6'-Pentamethoxybenzylidene- 
coumaranone, and 2;4-£^ibromo-, di- 
bromide (Dean and Nierenstein), 
i, 962. 

2:4:6:3':4''“Petttaniethoxydiphenyl- 
propane, isomerides of (Drumm, 
0*Beillt, and Etan), i, 1268. 

2;4:6:3':4'-Pentamethoxy-ac(-diphenyl- 
Aa-propene, and its dihromide (Drxtmm, 
O^Eeilly, and Ryan), i, 1268. 

1 ;3:3';4' :6'-Pentamethoxyflavanone 
(Dean and Nierenstein),. i^ 
962. 

8:5:7 :2':4'-Pentamethoxyflavylium salts 
(Eratt and Robinson), i, 826. 

2;2:3i6:8-Pcntamethylbenzopyran (Clai- 
sen), i, 278. 

aa^Pentamethylenedziminodiphenyl- 
diaeetic acid, nickel salt (Schles- 
md^),i,, 1250.,..; ■ 

acid, 

of . ^Weitby: and Mateeson), 
salts (Lecher, 

<M4F,^dGKll> 


PentamethylZet4cosulphur-blue (Binz 
and Rath), i, 446. 

Pentane, jO-y-dwhloro- (BoxTRGEEL),i,770. 
cisq^cZoPentane, l;8-<fiamino-, and its 
derivatives (Diels, Blom, and Roll), 
i, 977. 

cjrctoPentane-l-carboxylic acid, 1 -hydr- 
oxy-, compound of boric acid and 
(Hermans), i, 601. 

c^cZoPentane-l'-carboxylylanilinocj^cZo- 
pentane-l-oarboxyiic acid, l:l^-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (Plant and Facer), 
i, 1271. 

Pentane-jSS-diol, compound of boric acid 
and (Hermans), i, 501. 
cisc^cZoPentanediol, potassium borates of 
(Hermans), i, 601. 

Pentanolones, and their phenylosazones 
(Schmidt and Asoherl), i, 364. 
Penta-oxymethylene diacetate (Staud 
INGER and LiiTHY), i, 361. 

AB-Pentene, action of hydrogen bromide 
on (Lttoas and Moysb), i, 770. 
Al3-Pentene, y-chloro- (Boxtrghbl), i, 
364. 

A5-Pentenol (Helferich and Soeafer), 
i, 7. 

Ai3-Penten-5-ol (Olaisbn), i, 278. 
o-Pentenyl-p-cresol (Claisen), i, 278. 
o-Pentenylxylenol (Claisen), i, 278, 
A«-Pentinene- 7 S-diol, e-chloro- (Lbs- 
pieae), i, 1376. 

A«-Pentjnen- 7 -ol, de-cZichloro-, deriv- 
atives of (Lespieau), i, 1376. 
Pentosans, determination of (Kling- 
stedt), ii, 720. ^ 

determination of, in wood (Gierisch), 
i,1122. 

Pentoses in plants (Englis and Hale), 
i,618. 

new reaction for (Bertrand ; Deni- 
Gfcs), i, 790. 

detection of (Thomas), ii, 604. . 
detection of, in plant glucosides 
(Thomas and Imas), ii, 1209. 
c^cZoPentylideneazine, action of hydro- 
chloric acid on (Perkin and Plant), 
i, 842. 

Peppermint oil, influence of hydrogen- 
ion concentration in soil on com- 
position of (H. and (Mkb.) H. 
Deel), i, 622. 

Esthonian, constituents of (Weider- 
pass), i, 687. 

Pepsin, ionic nature of (Northrop), 
i,864. 

effect of reagents on activity of 
(Hdgodnbnq and Loiseledr), i, 
1198. 

effect of temperature and reaction on 
the destruction and activity of 
(Ege), 1,743- 
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Pepsin, action of hydrochloric acid and, i 
on proteins (van Uek), i, 1607. 
study of the action of, by peptisation 
of gold hydrosols (Qelunbettck), 
i, 742. 

action of, on insulin (Epstein), i, 
1513, 

hydrolytic and synthetic properties of 
(Bohsook and Wasteneys), i, 472. 
synthesis of proteins by means of 
(Wasteneys and Boesooe), i, 102, 
864. 

determination of, in gastric juice 
(Rostooe), i, 1009 ; (Boas, Hiksch- 
Mamp.oth, and Kindfleisch), i, 
1213. 

Peptase in leaves (Blagovbschenski 
and Bielozeeski), i, 1009. 

Peptidase, balance of, in man and 
animals (Pfeiffer and Standenath), 
i, 1361. 

Peptides, hydrolysis of (Levenb and 
Simms), i, 473. 

transformations of (Beromann, 
Miekbley, and Kann), i, 1134. 
action of alkalis on (Levenb and 
PFALTZ), i, 1474. 

Peptisation, theory of (Sen), ii, 666. 

Peptones, hydrolysis of, with hydro- 
chloric acid (Yaitsohnikov), i, 320. 

Per-acids, formation of (Fichtee and 
Stookbr), i, 239. 

Perheuzoic acid, preparation of (Hibbeet 
and Boet), i, 1147. 

Perborates. See under Boron. 

Perchlorates and Perchlorlo acid. See 
under Chlorine. 

Perfumes in foods (Bylsma), i, 1856. 

Perhydridase of milk (Sbaesky and 
Miohlin), i, 472. 

perhydroanthracene (Schroeter, van 
Hulbb, Gltjschkb, Stibe, and 
M&ller), i, 125. 

Periodic system (Palmabr), ii, 90. 
theory of (Sommbrfeld), ii, 177. 
in relation to isotopes (Soetschii- 
KAEEV), ii, 462. 
of elements (Onno), ii, 623. 

Periodicity in electrochemical reactions 
(HEa)GES and Myees), ii, 680. 
and unsaturated cyclic compounds 
(Peteenko-Kritschbnko), ii, 1122. 

** Permalloy” (Deloeainb), ii, 639. 

** Permalloys,” effect of tension on mag* 
netisation and hysteresis of (Buckley 
and MoKbehan), ii, 945. 

Permanganates, See under Manganese. 

Permanganic acid. See under Man- 
ganese. 

Permeability (GYdRQY), i, 322. 
of cells (Beooks), i, 1004; (Ohodat), 
ii, 521. 
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Permeability of membranes (Bancroft 
and Gueohot), ii, 110. 
for electrolytes (Michaeus), ii, 
1150 ; (Fxtjita), ii, 1151. 
of stereoisomeride8(OKAGAWA), i, 711. 
reversible (Gans), ii, 173. 

Permutoid structure (BLautsky and 
Herzbbeg), ii, 941. 

Pernitrie acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Pemitroso compounds, action of potass- 
ium cyanide on (Passbrini), i, 1290. 

Perowskite, crystal structure of (Levi 
and Natta), ii, 1036, 

Peroxides, fusion with, by the explosion 
method (Mubhlberg), ii, 899. 
organic, syntheses with (GELissENand 
Hermans), i, 379, 545, 663, 664. 
analogies between diazo compounds 
and (Gelissbn and Hermans), i, 
813. 

determination of (Rupp and Sieblee), 
ii, 432. 

Peroxydases, influence of neutral salts 
on (Smirnov), i, 486. 
hydrolysis of starch by (Biedeemann 
and Jernakoff), i, 11. 
in dried seeds (Coepin), i, 616. 

Per-salts, determination of (Repp aud 
Sieblee), ii, 482. 

Perylene, and its derivatives (Zinke, 
Funks, and Pongratz), i, 819; 
(ZiNKB, Funks, Matsohes, Wolf- 
BAUBE, and Lorbee), i, 1436. 
preparation of (Compagnib Nation- 
als DE Matinees Oolobantes ex 
BE Peoduits Ohimiques), i, 21. 
derivatives of (Zinke, Linnee, and 
Wolfbauee), 1, 383 ; (Zinke, Pon- 
geatz, and Fun kb), i, 884. 

PeryleE»» l;12-<:^ihydroxy- (Zinke and 
Hanselmayee), i, 664. 

Perylene colouring matters (Babisohe 
Anilin- & Soba-Fabrik), i, 1290. 

l;12-PeryletteQuinone (Zinke and Han- 
selmaybr), i, 664. 

Perylenetetracarboxylic aeid, and its 
derivatives (Kalle Oo.), i, 406. 
vat dyes from derivatives of (Kalle & 
Co.), i, 1334, 

Perylenetetracarboxylic acid, ieim- 
chloro-, and its imide (Kalle & Co.), 
i, 1277. 

Petroleum, helium in gas from (Olay), 
ii, 1196. 

sulphur compounds in (Bieoh and 
Noreis), i, 628. 

action of sodium hypochlorite on 
(Bieoh and Noeeis), i, 1229. 
Niitsu, naphthenic acids from (Ta- 

» Naka, Nagai, and Ishiba), i, 262. 
Nishiyama, naphthenic acids from 
(Tanaka and Nagai), i, 1271, 
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Pdrom/yzon Jluviatilis, detection of 
amino-acids and other constituents in 
(FiiOSsNBa and Kutscher), i, 327. 

Phanerogams, heterotrophic, chemisti^ 
of (Zbllnbr), i, 1025. 

Phase rule and moving boundaries 
(Smith), ii, 399. 

PJ^eokts enzjrmes of (Eosbn- 

thalbr), i, 1008. 

Phaseokis radiatus, vitamin--^^ and 
albumin in germinating . seeds of 
(Donath), i, 483. 

o-Phenacyloxybenzyl bromide (Frbtjd- 
EKBBRO, Fizentsoher, and Harder), 
i, 420. 

Phenanthraphenazinazine, and amino-, 
bromo-, bromonitro-, hydroxy-, and 
nitro- (SiROAR and Ddtt), i, 593. 

Phenanthraphenazine-2: 7-bls(i'-azo- 
2'-hydroxy-3'-naphthoio acid (Sircar 
and Gtxpta), i, 984, 

Ph6nanthraphenazine-2; 7-bis(l'-azo- 
2'-naphthol (Sircar and Gupta), i, 
984. 

Phenanthraquinol phenyl ether (Gold- 
schmidt, Vogt, and Bredig), i, 
1434, 

Phenanthraq^ninone, action of, on aro- 
matic aldehydes in presence of am- 
monia (Sircar and Eat), i, 980. 

Phenanthraquinone, dmmino-, diamino- 
rfihydro^-, and ^ctehydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Brass and Nickel), 
i,278. 

Phenanthraqninone colouring matters 
(Sircar and Butt), i, 593 ; (Sircar 
and Gijpta), i, 983. 

Phenanthraquinonetetrazonium j7«rbro- 
mides (Brass and Nickel), i, 273. 

Phenanthraqninonyl-3-azide, acid de- 
composition of (Brass and Nickel), 
i,446. 

Phenanthraquinonyl-3-diazonium per- 
bromide (Brass and Nickel), i, 447. 

Phenanthrazine (Goldschmidt, Vogt, 
and Bredig), i, 1484. 

Phenanthrene, hydrogenation of 
(Sohroetee, tah Hulls, and 
MtIllbr), i, 130. 

action of aluminium chloride on a 
mixture of m-xylene and (Schaar- 
SOHMIDT, Mayer-Bugstrom, and 
Sevon), i, 241. 

Phenanthrene, 9-bromo-lO-hydroxy- 
(Goldsohmidt, Vogt, and Bredig), 
i, 1435, 

Ph^tothrol, oxidation products of 

:■ i Vogt, and Bredig), 

■■■'■ ' perwMB, ' ' '■ 9-bromo'- 
V^^T, ,and'. Bredig), 


Phenarsazinic acid, and its salts and 
derivatives (Burton and Gibson), 
i, 84. 

Phenazine, 1 -amino- and l:3-dmmino-, 
and their acetyl derivatives (Kbhr- 
MANN and Prunier), i, 304, 
3-amino-7- and -S-hydroxy-, Z:7-di- 
hydroxy-, 3-nitro-7- and -S-hydr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (Kehr- 
MANN and Haenny), i, 1330. 
2-hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Kehr- 
MANN and Oherpillod), i, 303, 

3-^-Phenetidino-5-ketof5ooxazole ( W or- 
rall), 1, 308. 

3-2?‘Phenetidino-6-ketopyrazole ( VTor- 
rall), i, 308. 

Phenetole, 2;4:5-^rfehloro- (Aktien- 
Gbsellsohatt fur Anilin-Fabri- 
kation), i, 1145. 

in'uitro-, and trinitroanisole, alco- 
holysis of (Brady and Horton), 

i, 1409. 

0 - and ^-Phenetolesulphonylacetones, 
and their derivatives (Troger and 
Brohm), i, 1453. 

3-0- and p-Phenetolesxdphony 1-2-methy 1- 
quinoHnes, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Troger and Brohm), i, 1458. 

jp-Phenetylcarhamide ( dxMn ), constitu- 
tion of (Taufel and Wagner), i, 
841. 

changes in the sweetening power of 
(Thoms), !, 538. 

Phenol, ultra-violet absorption by 
benzoic acid and (Kepianka ana 
Marohlbwski), ii, 179. 
heats of formation of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Ferguson and Hope), ii, 
492. 

, surface tension of aqueous solutions of 
(Goard and Eideal), ii, 510. 
vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of (Ferguson and Funnell), ii, 
601. 

vapour pressure of mixtures of, with 
various compounds (Weissen- 
BERGER, Schuster, and Schuler), 

ii, 649, 

influence of another substance on the 
critical temperature of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Duckett and Patter- 
son), ii, 381. 

surface tension of aqueous solutions of 
(Goard and Eideal), ii, 961. 
salting-out of, from aqueous solution 
(Hafner and KiiRTHv), ii, 283. 
molecular state of, in benzene solution 
(Philip and Clark), ii, 770. 
equilibrium of salicylic acid, water, 
and (Bailey), ii, 1064, 
condensation of benzyl alcohol and 
(Huston), i, 249. 
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Fhenol, condensation of carbon tetra- 
chloride and (Gomberg and Snow), 
i, 660. 

determination of, in blood (Haj^s and 
Schlesingee), i, 334. 

Phenol, j3-amino*, sulphate, preparation 
of (Hoeii and Komoei), i, 1410. 
^nbromo-, and its derivatives (Kohn 
and Steassmann), i, 1264. 
3-chloro-mono-, and -in-nitro 

derivatives, and their derivatives 
(HonasoN and Moore), i, 1144. 
3-chloro(fimtro- (San^ and Joshi), 
i, 134. 

2:4:5-^nchloro-, butyl carbinyl ethers 
of (Aetien-Gesellschapt ptR 
Anilin-Fabeikation), i, 1145. 
thio-, action of anisilic and benziiic 
acids on (Bistezycki and Risi), 

i, 1426. 

PhonolB, heats of solution of, in water 
(de Kolosovski), ii, 540. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (Vavon 
and Berton), i, 806. 
catalytic dehydration of mixtures of 
alcohols and (Beinee, Pluss, and 
PaillaEd), i, 248. 

oxidation of (Pitmmeree, Puttparc- 
KEN, and ScHOPPLOOHER), i, 1262. 
molecular compounds of (Weissbn- 
BEEGEB and PUTTi), i, 688, 
639 ; (Wbissbnbekger , and 
Schuster), ii, 648, 766; (Weis- 
SENBERQEE SOHUSTER, and 
Schuler), ii, 649 ; (Weissbn- 
BERGBE, Schuster, and Mayer), 
ii, 766. 

with 4:4'-dipyridylium dialk^rl 
halides (Emmert and Boh), i, 
687, 

binary systems of, with acids or eaters 
(Kremann, Zeohnbr, and Brazil)* 

ii, 660. 

alkylation of (Claisbn, Krbmers, 
Both, and Tjetze), i, 656 ; (Clai- 
sen), i, 1410. 

condensation of, with citric acid 
(MOller), i, 1442. 
condensation of diphenylformamidine 
with {Shobsmith and Haldane), 
i,39. 

nitrosation of (Hodgson and Moore), 
i, U08. 

esteiilieation of oxalic acid with 
(Feigl and Kobiliansky), i, 1235. 
preparation of mercury derivatives 
of . (Sacoharin-Fabrik Aktien- 
Gesellsohapt vorm. Fahlbero, 
List Oo.), i, 1197, 
mercuri compounds of > (Wellcome 
Foundation, Ltd,, Henry, and 
Sharp), i, 1164. 
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1 Phenols, monohydric, alkyl ethers of, and 
‘ their halogen derivatives (Aetien- 
Gbsbllschaft pilR Anilin-Fab- 
rikation), i, 1145. 
polyhydric, association of (Rouyer), 
i, 911. 

detection of, in plants (Ware), i, 

1122. 

determination of, in essential oils 
(Bbti), ii, 604. 

Phenols, amino-, catalytic reduction of 
(Heokel and Adams), i, 909. 
action of sulphuryl chloride on 
(Eller and Lorenz), i, 537. 
diazo derivatives, thermochemistry 
of (Swientoslawski and Blasz- 
kovska), ii, 1044. 

o-amino-, migration from nitrogen to 
oxygen in (Ratpord and Lan- 
kelma), i, 809. 

bromo- (Kohn and Fink), i, 133 ; 
(Kohn and Jawbtz), i, 135 ; (Kohn 
and Wiesen), i, 539 ; (Kohn and 
Weissbebg), i, 666 ; (Kohn and 
Guttmann), i, 1263 ; (Kohn and 
Lofp ; Kohn and Strassmann ; 
Kohn and Marberger), i, 1264 * 
(Kohn and Gr^n), i, 1265, 

2- and S-bromo-l-nitroso-, and 2-iodo- 
4-nitroso- (Hodgson and Moore), 
i, 1408. 

nitro-, equilibria of, with camphor 
(Efremov), ii, 1160. 
action of, with ;?-toluenesttlphonyl 
chloride (SanIj and Joshi), i, 
184. 

phenylcarbamates of (Brady and 
Harris), i, 1261. 
determination of (Desvergnes), ii, 
44?. 

irinitro-, determination of (Bes- 
vergnes)* ii, 447. 

nitroamino-, detection of, in urine 
(Desvergnes), i, 828. 
nitroso-, reduction of, with alkali 
sulphides (Porai-Koschitz) i, 
1060. 

Phenolisateia (Sen and Sircar)^ i, 
555 . , 

Phenolmerourisulphonio acid (Saooha- 
rin-Fabrik Aktien-Gesellsohaft 
VORM, Fahlberg, List & Oo.), i, 
1197. 

Phenolphthalein, e0ect of alcohol and 
salts on. dissociation of (Richter), 
ii, 237. 

isoPhenoiphthalein, and Its derivatives 
(Orndorpp and Barrett), i, 36. 

Phenblphthalin, detection of hydro- 
cyanic acid with (Stamm), ii, 76. 

'^soPhenolphthalin, and its diacetate 
(ORNDOiiFP and Barrett), i, 36. 
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Plieiiolresorctaolphtlialem, and ita 
derivatives (Sen and Siucae), i, 554. 

Phenolsulplioneplitlxalein, adsorption of, 
by charcoal and proteins (Groll- 
man), i, 1000. 

effect of alkalis on colour of {Hub- 
bard and Meeker), i, 1115. 
diethyl and dimethyl ethers (Orndorpf 
and Shapiro), i, 261. 
determination of, in urine in jaundice 
(Abramson), i, 329. 

0 - and j?-PhenolBUlphonio acids, action 
of nitrous acid on (Rodionov and 
Matveew), i, 83. 

2:8-i5oFlLenosafrahine, and its salts 
(Hoehn), i, 938. 

Phenoxarsine, 6-ehloro- {Turner and 
Sheppard), i, 705. 

Phencxarsines, chloro-, formation of, 
from phenoxyphenyldiehloroarsines 
(Roberts and Turner), i, 1889. 
diobloto’ (Roberts and Turner), i, 
1340. 

Phenoxarslnic acids, chloro- (Roberts 
and Turner), i, 1340. 

Phenoxides, metallic, preparation of 
(Zbtzsohb, Silbbrmann, and Virli), 
i, 1411. 

Phenoxyacstic acid, 2;4-iiiiiitro- 
(Oheistianseh), i, 817. 

Phenoxyacetic acids, hyperthermic 

action of (Mameu and Filippi), i, 
466. 

8"(e-Phenoxyamylamino)butylbena- 
amide hydrochloride (V. Braun and 
Zobbl), i, 1455, 

o-PheB0xybenzeneazo*/5-naphtholr 
(Turner and Sheppard), i, 706. 

a-Phenoxybutyl alcohol (Baekeland 
and Bender), i, 689. 

e-(5>PhenoxybiLl7lamino)ani7lbenzamide 
hydrochloride (v. Braun and Zobbl), 
i, 1456. 

d-PhenoxybxLtylznalonio acid, and its 
ethyl ester, and «-bromo- (Marvel, 
MacCorquodale, Kendall, and 
Lazier), i, 284. 

a-Phenoxy-fliS-dibenzoylethylene (Co- 
NANT and Lutz), i, 682. 

9-Phenoxy-2:9-diethoxy-9:10-dihydro- 

, acridine (Farbwerkb vorm. 
Meistbr, Lucius, & Br^'ning), i, 
429. 

i5'-Phenoxydi«thyl ether, /8-chloro- 
(Cretoeer, Koch, and Pittenger), 
i, 627. 

8^^e3idS7^2*6thoxyacridine (Fabb- 

VORiaU MBIStER, Luoius, & 

^bromof (Mab- 

anii 


m- and j)-Phenoxymethylbenzonitriles 
(v. Braun and Reich), i, 1405. 
jp-Phenoxymethylbenzyl alcohol (v. 

Braun and Reich), i, 1405, 
p-Phenoxymethylbenzyl bromide (v. 

Braun and Reich), i, 1405. 
m- and p-Phenoxymethylbenzylamines, 
and their salts and derivatives *(v. 
Braun and Reich), i, 1405. _ 
Phenoxy-P-oxotetrahydrodiazphosphol- 
inm (Autbnbieih and Bolli), i, 
1469, 

Phenoxy-P-oxydihyJrobenzodiazphos- 
pholium (Autenrieth and Bolli), i, 
1468. 

9-Phenoxy-lO-phenanthryl ;?eroxide 
(Goldschmidt, Vogt, and Brbdig), 
i, 1434. 

n-Phenoxyphenylarsinio acid (Turner 
and Sheppard), i, 706. 
Phenoxyphenylarsinic acids, and chloro- 
(Roberts and Turner), i, 1440. 
a-Phenoxyphenylizchloroarsine(TuBNER 
. and Sbeppard), i, 706. 
and its chloro-derivatives, conversion 
of, into ehlorophenoxarsines 
(Roberts and Turner), i, 1339; 
Phenoxyphenylc^iohloroarsines, chloro- 
(Roberts and Turner), i, 1340. 
Phenoxy-jj-thiodihy drodiazphospholium 
(Autenrieth and Meyer), i, 990. 
Phenyl allyl ether, jp-oxitninoamino-, 
acetyl derivative (Karrer, Dieoh- 
MANN, and Haeblbr), i, 243. 
allyl ethers, transformation of 
(ClaIsen and Tibtzb), i, 389. 
benzhydryl sulphide (Bistrzycki 
and Eisi), i, 1426. 
benzoate, w-bromo- and 8:6-c2^bromo- 
(Kohn and Pink), i, 133. 
benzyl ether, s-^n'bromo-, and its 
nitro derivatives (Holmes and In- 
gold), i, 1142, 

benzyl ether and sulphide, o-amino*, 
and o-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Sieglitz and Kooa), i, 278. 
^-chloroethyl sulphide, and o-nitro- 
(Lecher, Holsohneider, K6- 
BERLE, Speer, and StOcklin), i, 
390. 

cinnamyl and y-phenylpropyl ethers 
(Claisen, Kremers, Roth, and 
Tibtzb), i, 660, 

4:4'-dmiethoxybenzhydryi sulphide 
(Bistezycki and Risi). i, 1426. 
di-^-tolyl thiophosphate (Autenrieth 
and Meyer), i, 807. 
groups, migration of j?-anisyl and 
(Tiepbneau and Orekhov), i, 679. 
hydrogen tfeicsulphate,2;4-dt*hy dtoxy-, 
and its potassium salt (Heller), 
i, 315. 
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Phenyl hydroxyphenylalkyl ethers 
(Baekeland and Bender), ;, 689. 
o-iodobeDjjyl ether, o-iodo- (Sieglitz 
and Kooh), i, 278. 
^3-inethylaimnopheiiyl sulphide, and 
„ its derivatives (Rivier and 
Riohabd), i, U17. 
o-methyl-A/s-butenyl ether (Olaisen, 
KREijERS, Roth, and Tietze), i, 
656, 

)8-phenylethyl ether, a-amino-, d)-hydr- 
oxy-, and o-nitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (Sieglitz and Koch), i, 278. 
c2/ci/?propylmethyl ether (v. Bradn, 
FdssgInger, and Kdhn), i, 1402. 

Phenyl-4-acenaphthylmethane (Lorri- 
man), i, 673. 

Phenyl-4'-acenaphthylmethane-2-carb- 
oxylic acid (Lorriman), i, 673. 

Phenyl-4-acenaphthylphthalide (Lorbi- 
man), i, 672. 

Phenylacetaldehyde-ammonia (GtRIG- 
NARD and Escodrrou), i, 931. 

jS-Phenylaeetaldimine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Grignard and Escotjrrod), 
i, 931. 

S-Phenylacetamido-jp-cresol, 5-chloro-, 
and its p-tolnate (Raieord and 
Lankblma), i, 810. 

Phenylaoetio acid, hydroxylamine salt 
(Oesper and Ballard), i, 1233. 

d- and ^-Phenylacetie acids, ct-bromo- and 
a-chloro-, bornyl esters (McKenzie 
and Smith), i, 822. 

Phenylacetomethylamide, o-nitro- (Ne- 
BER, Hartdng, and Ruopp), i, 
1073. 

Phenylaceto-j3*ph©nylethylamide, 
o-amino- (Gadameb, Oberlin, and 
Sohoeler), i, 676. 

8-Phenylacetoxymethyl"6-metliyl- 
henzthiopyrone (Krollppeifeer, 

SOHULTZB, SCHLtTMBOHM, and SOM- 
MERMEYER), i, 1307. 

c-Phenylacetyldeoxyhenzoin (Weiss and 
Sonnensohein), i, 937. 

Phenylalfcyloyanoaoetamides (Thomp- 
son, Bedell, and Buffett), i, 699. 

Phenylalhylhydantoins (Thompson, 
Bedell, and Buffett), i, 699, 

3-Pheiiyl-3-allyl-4:5-henzocoumaran-2- 
one (LdwENBEiN, SiMONis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 148. 

8-Phenyl-3-allylcoTimaTan-2-one (Lpw- 
ENBBIN, SiMONiS, LaNG, and JAOO- 
Bus), i, 148. 

3-a-Phenylallyl-j?-cresol, and its pbenyl- 
oarbanxate (Olaisen and Tietze), i, 
889.; 

2-Phenyl-2-aUyldiketohydxiiidene, 
spiran derivatives of (Radulesou), i, 
1159. 


0- a-Phenylallylphenol, and its phenyl- 
carbamate (Olaisen and Tietze), i, 
389. 

a-Phenyl-a-allylsuccinamio acid, ethyl 
ester (Farbwerkb vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & Bruning), i, 376. 

a-Phenyl-o-allylsnccinimide (FaPuB- 
WERKB VORM. MeISTER, LuOIUS, & 
Bruning), i, 376. 

1- Pheiiyl-4-allyltliiosemicarhazide, o- 

nitro- (Guha and Ray), i, 1462, 

Phenyl^e^maminobenzene, and its deriv- 
atives (Kehrmann and StanoyE- 
yitch), i, 1382. 

2- Phenyl-4-aminomethylqninoline, and 
its salts (John), i, 1317- 

4-Phenyl-l-^>-aminophenyltMosemicarb- 
azide (Guha and Ray), i, 1462. 

Phenyl axninostyryl ketone*, ^^rchlor- 
ates of (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 

Phenyhsoamyldzthiocarhamie acid, salts 
of (Whitby and Matheson), i, 644. 

4-Phenyl-3-anisyl-2-anisylidene-6- 
methyl^A®-o2/ciopenten-l-one (Ryan 
and Lennon), i, 1282, 

8-Phenyl-4-p-anisylcoiijnarin, 7-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative (Bar- 
GELLINI), i, 1442. 

^-Phenyl-jS-^anisylethylamine, ^-hydr- 
oxy-, action of nitrous acid on (OrEk 
Hov and Roger), i, 262. 

aa- Phenyl-^-anisy lethylene iodohydtin 
(Tiffeneau and OrEkhov), ,!, 680. 

a- and iS-Phenylaniaylfuroxanes 
(Meisbnheimer, Lange, and Lam- 
parter), i, 1075. 

4-Phenyl-3-amByl-5-methyl-A®-cyc?o- 
penten-l-one (Ryan and Lennon), i, 
1282, 

l-Phenyl-S-p-anisyl-d-methylpyrazole- 
4-carboxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Minunni, Lazzarini, and D’Urso), 
i, 1176. 

Phenyl-p-anisyl-a-naphthylmethane 
(Dilthey), i, 651. 

Phenyl-^-anisyL«-naphthylmethyl 
bromide and chloride (Dilthey), i, 
651. ^ 

PhenylanisylpyrazoHnee, acetyl deriv- 
atives, and, 4-hydroxy- (Freudsnbero 
and Stoll), i, 70. 

Phenylarsenions oxide, 3-nitro-4-hydr- 
oxy- (Christiansen, Norton, and 
Shohan), X, 1471. 

Phenyl-l-argenoxide-4-stibinoxide 
(Chemische Fabrik von Heyden), 
i, 86. 

Phenylarsinie acid, j?-ainmo-, salts of, 
crystal structure of (Gilta), ii, 93. 
action of pyruvic acid and, on 
aldehydes (Adams and Johnson), 
i, 819. 
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Phenylarflinic acid, ^-amino-, ben 2 oyl, 
aniinobonzoyl, and nitrobenzoyl de- 
rivatives of, and their derivatives 
(King and Mttkch:), i, 319. 

3- aniiiio-4-hydroxy-, 3-acetyl deriv- 
ative, bismuth salt, action of, 
in syphilis (Levaditi), i, 1005 ; 
(Fournieii and Schwartz), i, 1006. 

4- amino-3-hydroxy-, action of carb- 
onyl chloride on (Cassella k Co.), 
i, 172. 

3-chloro-2-amino-4rhydroxy- and its 
acetyl derivative, and 3-chloro-2- 
nitro-4-hydroxy- ( Cassell A & Co ), 
i, 1471. 

3- oximmoamino-4-hydro:^-, 3-acetyl 
derivative (Karree, Diechmakn, 
and Haeblee), i, 243. 

Phenylarsinic acids, (fiamino- and nitro- 
aminb-, benzoyl derivatives (Hamil- 
ton and Major), i, 990, 
Phenyl-l-arainie aeid-^-stibinic acid, 

4- hydroxy- (Chbmisohe Fabrik von 
Hevden), i, 86. 

Phenylarsino^carhoxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Job, Eeich, and Vergnahi)), 
i, 173, 

Phenylazodiacetylsuccinic acid, 
amino-, acetyl derivative, ethyl ester 
(Bhlow and Batte), i, 1327. 
Pienylharbitnric acid, bromo- (VooB- 
BEES and Skinner), i, 837. 

2- Phenyl-lsS-benzdiazole, and its hydro- 
chloride (Ghha and Eat), i, 1462. 

i\^-Pheitylhenzimidopheiiyl ether, and 
its chloro-derivatives, molecular re- 
arrangement of (Chapman), i, 1400. 

3- Phenylbenzopyran, broniohydi-oxy- 

and hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Kahil and Nierenstbin), i, 53 

2-Phenylbenzopyrylitim chloride, 3:5:7- 
2-2':4^-i7fin^ahydroxy-. See Morinidin 
chloride. 

l-Phenylbenzoxazole, 1-o-hydroxy- 
(v. Atjwers and Jordan), i, 265. 

S-Phenyl-S-henzoylcoumaran-^^one 
(Lowenbein, Simon is, Lang, and 
Jacobus), i, 148. 

Phenylbdhzoyldiazomethane, reaction of 
carbon disulphide with (Meveb), i, 
424. 

1- Phenylbenzthiazole methiodide 
, (Clark), i, 841. 

2- l^enylbenztriazole, jp-amino-, m- 
amine-<?-hydroxy-, mm' -di-htomo- and 
-chloro-s-jp-hydroxy-, ifzbroinoif/- 
hydroxif-, y-motto- and op-d^-hydroxy-, 

: V 'isnsd tiheir derivative^ (Elbs), i, 163. 
^virP^ylbenztrliu^ acid, 

its: 'acetyl derivative, 
Wes- 


S-Pheiiyl-3-benzyl-4:5-heiizocotuuaran- 
2-one (Lowenbein, Simonis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 147. 

3-Phenyl-3-be2izylcoumaran-2*one 
(LCwenbein, Simonis, Lang, and 
Jacobus), i, 147. 

Phenyl benzyl diketone, and its deriv- 
atives (Malkin and Eobinson), i, 559. 

Phenylbenzyldimethylammonium 
iodide, compound of iodoform with 
(Steinkopf and Bessaritsch), i, 495, 

Phenylbenzyldimethylarf onium iodide, 
compound of iodoform with (Sxein- 
Kopp and Bessaritsch), i, 496, 

a-Phenylbenzyl ethyl ketone, semicarb- 
azone (L6vy and Lagrave), i, 679. 

Phenylbenzylglyoxal. See ay-Diphenyl- 
propan-a^-ctione, 

Phenylbenzyl-^-hydroxytolylacetic 
acid, potassium salt (LCwenbein, 
Simonis, Lang, and Jacobus), i, 147. 

3-Phenyl-3-benzyl*5-methylcoumaran- 
2-one (Lowenbein, Simonis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 147. 

a-Phenylbenzyl methyl ketone, semi- 
carbazone (Livr and Lagrave), i, 679. 

Phenylbenzy Imethyl- (methylanilino- 
ethyl)ammonium nitrate (Wedekind 
and Uthe), i, 586. 

<^-Phenylbenzylmethyl-j3-phenylmethyl- 
aminoethylammonium nitrate, decom- 
position of, by aniline in chloroform 
solution (Wedekind and Uthe), i, 
1059. 

a-Phenyl-i3-henzyl-/3'methylpropane 
(Trotman), i, 383. 

os-Phenylbenzyl-p'phenylenediamine, 
and its derivatives (Desai), i, 388, 

Phenyl o-benzylpheuyl ketone (Mayer 
and Fisohbaoh), i, 1076. 

o-Phenyl-jS-hen zylpropane, j8- bromo- 
(Trotman), i, 382 

o-Phenyl-j3-beuzylpropan-j8rol, y-amino- 
(Thomas and Bbitzieche), i, 250. 

Phenylhenzylpyrazoles, tihloro- (v. 
Auwers and Maubs), i, 1179, 

2- Phenyl-8-benzylquinoxaline (Malkin 
and Kobinson), i, 559. 

Ph6nyl-biB-(3-hydroxy-4;4'-dioarb* 
ethoxy-5:6'-dimethyl-2;3'-dipyryl)- 
methane, and its derivatives (Fischer 
and Heyse), i, 78. 

a-Phenylbiuret, and its methyl deriv- 
atives (Gatewood), i, 806. 

Phenyl ajS-c^zbromo-a-methoxy-jO- 
phenylethyl ketone (Malkin and 
Eobinbon), i, 559. 

3- PhenylhromomethyL6-methylbenz- 
thiopyrone, and its pyridinium ; salt 
(Krollpeeieper, Schultze,. Sch- 
LUMBOHM, and Sommermeyer), i, 
1807. 
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2-Plienyl-6-l)romo-4-metliylqTiiD.olm8, 
and its salts (John and We»br), i, 
1452. 

Phenyl-jj-bromophenylformamidines, 
iV-hydroxy-i^- and-iV'-:23-cliloro- (Far- 
Eow and Ingold), i, 155. 

Phenyl-^-bromoplienyl-a-napiLtliyl- 
metliyl chloride (Dilthet), i, 653. 

Phenyl- A^-jp-brojnophenylnitron, o- 

hydroxy* (BambergePw), i, 142. 

Phenyl-p-hromophenyloxazolidines 
(Dains, Brewster, Malm, Miller, 

MaNEVAL, and SaLTZABERGER), i, 
1064. 

Phenylhromotolylcarhamide (Bamber- 
ger), i, 143. 

Phenylbromotolylthiocarbamide (Bam- 
berger), i, 143. 

5-Phenylbutmene (Bert, Dorier, and 
Lamt), i, 1373. 

Phenylbntinoic acid (Bourquel), i, 770. 

Phenyl-?i-butylcyanamide (v. Braun, 
Fussganger, and Kuhn), i, 1403. 

Phenyl butyl ketones, 2;4-i^ihydroxy- 
(Sharp & Dohme and Dohme), i, 
541. 

Phenylcyc^obutylmethylcyanamide {y. 
Braun, FussgXnger, and Kuhn), v 
1403. 

Phenylcarbamic acid, 2-chloro-4;6-e2t- 
nitro-, ethyl ester (Knirhorst), i, 907. 

Phenylcarbamide, bromod^initro-, chloro- 
c^initro-, and 2;4:6-tn‘nitro- (Enip- 
horst), i, 906. 

Phenylcarbamidomalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (Gatewood), i, 1189. 

i3-Phenyl-a-carbethoxyhydrazine-i3- 
diphenylacetie acid (Ingold and 
Weaver), i, 680. 

Phenylcarbimide, action of methyl- 
carbamide on (Biltz and Beck), 
i, 1393. 

Phenyloarbylamine, action of a-naph- 
thol with (Passerini), i, 1298. 

Phenylohelerythrine, and its chloro- 
aurate (Gadamer and Stiohel), i, 
287., 

Phenyldichloroarsine, additive com- 
pound of aluminium chloride and 
(Hunt and Turner), i, 844. 

Phenyl-i3i3'-dichlorodivinylarsine, and 
its derivatives (Hunt and Turner), 
i, 844. 

2-Phenylchloro-4-methylquinolineSj 
and their salts (John and Weber), i, 
1452. 

l-Phenyl-6-o-chlorophenyh3-methyl- 
pyrazolihe (v. Auwers and Kreu- 
DER), i, 1455. 

Phenyl-4-chloropiaselenazoiiium 
chloride (Battkgay and V^ichot), i, 
1467. 


Phenyl o-chlorostyryl ketone, o-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative and 
their dibromides (KSthlisbergee), i, 
572. 

Phenyl-jS-chloxovinylchloToarsine 
(Hunt and* Turner), i, 843. 

Phenylohromans. See Phenylbenzo- 
pyrans. 

3- PhenylchToman-2-one, and its phenyl- 
hydiazone (Kahil and Nierenstein), 
i, 52. 

Phenylcinehonic acid, j3-bydroxyethyl 
ester (Cretcher and Pittengee), 
i, 1415. 

a-Phenylcinnamylideneacetonitrile , 
photodimerides of (Stobbe and Kuhr- 
mann), i, 253. 

Phenyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone, 
^-hydroxy-, glucoside (Bargellini 
and Leone), i, 1284. 

Phenylcitronellylacetic acid, and its 
derivatives (Becherer), i, 664. 

Phenylcitronellylamine, and its salts 
and derivatives (Rupe and Rinder- 
rnecht), i, 658. 

PhenylcitroneUylcarbinol (Rupe and 
Rinderknecht), i, 658. 

as-Phenylcitronellylhydrazine, and its 
derivatives (Rupe and Rindbr- 
kneoht), i, 658. 

S-Phenjrlconmarin, 6-bromo-, 6-chloro-, 
6:8-cfichloro-, aod 7-hydroxy-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Dey and Row), 
i,150. 

4- Phenylco'amarin, 6:7:4-ja-^nhydroxy-, 
and its triacetyl derivative (Bargbl- 
uni), i, 1299. 

3-Phenylcotimarone, 2-hydroxy-, potass- 
ium, and sodium derivatives (LOwen- 
bein, Simonis, Lang, aud Jaoobits), 
i, 147. 

y-Phenylcrotonanaide, a*hydroxy-, 
derivatives of (Rougault), i, 921. 

Phenyloyanamide, 2:4-«2initro- (Giua 
and Petronio), i, 1396. 

Phenyl-di-8(2-anilino-l:4-naphtha- 
<liiinonyl)-amine (Fries and Billio), 
i, 940. 

Phenyl a«-di-j?-amsylbenzyl ketone 
(Tiepenbau , and Or:i^khov), i, 
680. 

a-Phenyl-8^-dibenzylpropane (Trot- 
man), i, 883, 

Phenyldiethylallylammonium iodide, 
compound of iodoform with (Stein- 
Eopp and Bbssaritsoh), i, 495. 

d-Phenyl-oa'- and -aa'-diethylsuccin* 
imidea (Farbwerke vorm. Meistbr, 
Lucius, & BrUning), i, 377. 

a-Phenyl-a'a'-diethylsuccinonitrile, a- 
oyano- (Farbwerke vorm. Meistbr, 
Lucius, & Brining), i, 377. 
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PhenyldihydroclielerythrLae, and its 
chloroaurate (Gadamer and Stichel), 
i, 287. 

1-Pli«nyldiliydrofluorenone, S-hydroxy- 
(JoNEScu), i, 1164. 

Plienyldi-indonylcarbinol (Eadulesott 
and Gboegescxj). i, 1287. 

l-P]ienyl-S:5-di-indyipyrazole (Oddo), 
.i,297. 

Plienyl-S-diketnliydriiideiiylmetiiyl- 
malonic acid, and its ethyl esters and 
lactones (Johesou), i, 1164. 

;8-P]ienyl-j8-2-diketoliydniidenylprop- 
iottic acid (JoNEsctr), i, 1154. 

Pbenyl-lrS-diketones, o-hydroxy-, action 
of ammonia on (Wittig), i, 279. 

1- Phenyl-S: 5 -diket opyrazoUdinea, ni tro-, 
nitrophenylhydrazine derivatives of 
(VAN Alehen), i, 88. 

Plienyl i8;p-dimetlicxyBtyryl ketone 
(Malkin and Eobinson), i, 559. 

Phenyl 2:S-diittethoKy8tyryl ketone, jp- 
hydroxy-, and its sodium salt (Pfeif- 
fer, Aembrttstbe, Baokes, and 
Oberlin), i, 270. 

2- Phenyl-6-dimethylaminO'4-methyl- 
quinoline, and its salts (John and 
WEBER), i, 1462. 

Phenyl |7-dimethylamiii08tyryl ketone, 
salts of (Pfeiffer), i, 410. 

1 ■Phenyl-6:6-dim8thyl-8-wobutenyl- 
pyrazoUne (v. Au wbrs and Kreitdee), 
i, 1465. 

3- Phenyl-8 :5-diittethylcoimiaran-2-one 
(LoWENBBINj SlMONIS, ItANG, and 
Jacobus), i, 147. 

K-Phenyl-iSC-dimethyl-Aan-decadien-At- 
iiieiie(EuPRand EiNDERKNECHT),i,6S3. 

ic-Phenyl-j3f-dimethyl-Aa’?t-decatriene 
(Rupr and Rinderkneoht), i, 533. 

K-Phenyl-^f-dimethyl-Aa-decene (Rupe 
and Eindbrknecht), i, 533. 

/c-Phenyl-J3f-dimethyl-A*-decen-At- 
men-a-ol (Eupe and Rinubrknecht), 
i, 533. 

4- Phenyl-2:6-dimethyl-2:3-dihydro- 
pyridine-3:6*dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, if/~cy&mde (Mumm), i, 925. 

1- Phenyl*3-diinethylene-4-methylpyr- 
azolone, and its hydrochloride (Ktis- 
ter), i, 923. 

iV'-Phenyl-iV'' :S'-dimethyl- iV-ethyl-T|^- 
thiocarbamide, and its salts (Lichee), 
i, 1391. 

2- Pheayl-4:6-diinothyIglyoxaline, and 

its picrate (Morgan and Hiokin- 

j: ^^|^ lr8t6-di(2-methyUndyl)pyrazole 

P^m^i^tB-dlta^hylihethylenedi- 

^ l ^ ^ and m-nitro-, and their 

^deiiyatiyes (Mumm), i, 965. 


a-Phenyl-j3i8-dimethylpentan-«-ol, and 
its phenylurethane (Hallbe, Bauer, 
and Ram art), i, 261. 

0- Phenyl-i8j8-dimethyl-A-penten'-«?-ol, 
and its phenylurethane (Haller, 
Bauer, and Eamart), i, 261. 

1- Phenyl-8:d-dimethylp^azole, ^-nitro- 
(v. Auwers and Kreuuer), j, 1465. 

5-Phenyl-l;3-dimethylpyrazQline, and 
its picrate (y, Auwers and Keeuuer), 
i, 1455. 

S-Phenyl-l :2-diniethylpyrazoUum 

iodide, 5-iodo- (v. Auwers and 

. Mauss), i, 1179. 

l-Phenyl-2:3-dimethyl*6-pyrazolones, 
mo7iO‘ and di-chloro- (Chattaway 
and Strouts), i, 71. 

4-PhenyI-l:6*dimethylpyridme-3:6-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, metho- 
sulphate (Mumm), i, 964. 

l-Phenyl-2;6-dimethylpyrrole, 3:4-d^- 
iodo-, and 3:4-dinitro- (Pieroni and 
Nooentini), i, 1097. 

1- Phonyl-2:5-diinethylpyrrole-3“Carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-iodo-, and its silver salt 
(Pieroni and Nocentini), i, 1097. 

2- Phenyl-4:8-dimethylquinolme, and its 
salts (John and Weber), i, 1452. 

Phenvldimethyltetrahydroindazoles, 
and their jperchlorates (v. Auwers, 
V, Sass, and Wittbkindt), i, 1182. 

2-Phenyl-6:6-diinethylthiopyranone 
(Arndt, Pusch, and Schwarz), i, 
1804. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylmethyl atstate 

(Schoepfle), i, 811. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylmethylamine 
(Schoepfle), i, 811. 

Phenyl 3:4-dioxymethylenestyryl 
ketone, 4-hydroxy-, glucoside (Bar- 
GELLiNi and Leone), i, 1284. 

Phenyldiphenazineoxazine (Kehrmann 
and Bbnrr), i, 444. 

A^-Phenyldiphenylaoetamide, o-nitro- 

(van Alphbn), i, 83. 

8-Phenyl-5-diphenylinethyi-2-keto-2:3- 
dihydrofaro-3:4-dia2ole (van Alpii- 
en), i, 81. 

Phenyldiphenylyl-tt-naphthylcarbinol, 
additive compounds of (Dilthey), i, 
653. 

Phenyldiphenylyl-a-naphthylmethyl 
bromide and methyl ether (Dilthey), 
i, 653. 

Phenyldi-o-tolylmethaue-(?-carboxyUc 
acid (Weiss and Korezyn), i, 660. 

Phenyldiveratroharmyrine methosulph- 
ate (Armit and Robinson), i, 1172. 

o-Phenyleheoarbamide, acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Heller^ Buoh- 
WALDT, Fuchs, Kleikioke, and 
Kloss), 1, 1824. 
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Fhenylene-2-;?-c3iloroplie3iyltriazolylene- 
glycollic acid, and sodium salt 
(Ohakriek, Galeotti, and Yitale), 
i, 307. 

2?-Plienyleiiediamine, electrolytic pre- 
paration of (Norris and Cummings), 
i, 668* 

oxidation of, by the action of hydrogen 
peroxide and formaldehyde 
(Utt), i, 1457. 

in tissues (v. Szent-Gyorgyi), i, 
93. 

Fhenylenediamines, compounds of carbon 
suboxide with (van Alphen), i, 81. 

0 - and w-Phenylenediamines, hydro- 
fenicyanides of (Gumming), i, 122. 

o-Phenylenediphenyldifflycollolaotone, 
and its methyl ester (Weiss and SoN- 
nenschein), i, 938. 

Phenyleneoxamide, salts and 0-benzoyl 
derivative of (Heller, Bucevstaldt, 
Fuchs, Kleinicke, and Kloss), i, 
1324. 

Phenylene-2-phenyltriazolyle3ieglycol- 
lio acid, and its sodium salt (Char- 
RIER, Gallottt, and Vitale), i, 
306. 

r-Phenylethanolmethylamine. o-tfiTiydr- 
oxy-, hydrochloTide(SooifiT3& Chimiqub 
DBS USINES DU Eh6ne), i, 136. 

3-PhenylethoxymBthyl-6-methylbenz- 
thiopyrone (Krollpeeiefbr, 

Sohultze, Sohlumbohm, and Som- 
mermbyer), i, 1307. 

2- Phenyl-3-ethoxy-4-inethylqui]ioline, 
and its salts (John and Weber), i, 
1462. 

j3-Pheaylethylaoetoacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (v. AuWEBS and MdLLER), i, 
404, 

7-(/S*Phenylethyl)aoetylacetone (v. 
Auwers and MSllbr), i, 404. 

B-Phenylethyl alcohol, synthesis of 
(Leonard), i, 915. 

Phenylethylamiae, condensation of, with 
s-dichlorodimethyl ether (Short), i, 
387. 

Phenylethylamine, chloro-jo-hydroxy-, 
and its hydrochloride (EeynEk), i, 
920, 

^•Phenyl-7-ethylamylene i87-glycol 
(Eoger), i, 660. 

Phenylethylbarbiturio acid, dimethyl- 
amine salt (Hoffmann, La Roche & 
Co.), i, 300. 

5';8-Phenylethylbarbituric acid (Box), 

i, m. 

3- Phenyl-J3-ethyl'4:6-bsnzocoimaran- 
2-one (LdWENBEiN, Sjmonis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 148. 

)8-Phenylethylbenzoyl-t2-i^^-ecgcnine,aud 
its hydrochloride (Gray), i, 830. 


5-Phenyl-7^ethylbutan-7-ol, S-amino-, 
and its hydrochloride and benzoyl 
derivative (Thomas and Bettziechb), 
i, 250. 

Phenylethylcarbamio acid, 4-bromo-2:6- 
ifmitro-, esters of (Kniphoest), i, 
906. 

a-Phenyl-jS-ethylcarbamide, bromo-, and 
chloro- (Kniphoest), i, 906. 

2- j8-PhenylethylchromoiLe, 3:7 -dihydr- 
oxy- (Robinson and Shinoda), i, 
1301. 

3- Phenyl-3-ethylcoumaran-2-one 
(Lowenrein, Simonis, Lang, and 
Jacobus), i, 148. 

Phenylethyldimethylamine, j>-ainino- 
(Kindlbr), i, 387. 

2-i8-Phenylethyl-4:4-dimethylhomo- 
phthalimide (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Pink), i, 1168. 

Phenylethylene,aj8-dithiocyano-(S5DER- 
baok), i, 899. 

5-i8-Phenylethyl-6-ethyibarbituric acid 
(Dox), i, 301. 

^-Phenylethylethylmalonic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Dox), i, 300. 

PhenylethylcycZohexylamines, and their 
salts (W ISLAND and Dragbndorff), 
i, 1089, 

Phenylethyl «-hexyl hetone (Thibr- 
feldbr and Kienk), i, 193. 

iV-jS-Phenylethylhomophthalamic acid, 
and its methyl ester (Haworth, 
Perkin, and Pink), i, 1168. 

2- j3-Phenylethylhoinophthalimid© ( Ha- 
worth, Perkin, and Pink), i, 1168. 

3- a-PhenylethyUdeneoxmdole (WiN- 

DAUs, Jensen, and Schramms), i, 
19. 

Phenylethylketazine (Mazourevitch), 
i, 1240. 

iS-Phenylethyl ketone, o-hydroxy-, and 
its salts (Freudenberg, Fikent- 
scher, and Harder), i, 420, 

^-Phenylethy^malonic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its amides (Dox), i, SOO. 

iS-Phenylethylmethylamine (Kindler), 
i, 387. 

jS-Phenylethyl methyl ketone, i/t-hydr- 
oxy-, and its derivatives (ftluRAi), i, 
1168. 

a-Phehyl-jSiS-ethyInitrocarbainido 4- 
bromo-2:6-dinitro-, chlorodinxtro-, and 
M ' A ‘ di - and 2:4:6-in‘-nitro- (Knip- 
horst), i, 906. 

a-Phenylethyloxindole (Windaus, Jen- 
sen, and Schramms), i, 19. 

€-Pheiiyl- 7 -ethylpentan- 7 -ol, 5-amiho-, 
and its henzoyl derivative (Thomas 
and Bettziechb), i, 251. 

3-Phenyl-l*ethylpyrazole, and its picrate 
(v, Auwers and Schmidt), i, 686, 
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Phenylethylpyrazoles, chloro- (v. Att- 
WEES and Mauhs), i, 1179. 

;3-PlierLyletliylpyridiiie, 2-j3-bronio-S-o- 
nitro-, bydrobromide (Rath and Leh- 
mann), V 432. 

a-Phenyi-a-etbylsnccinajnic acid, etbyl 
ester (Pakbwbeke vobm. Meistek, 
Luoitts, & Behning), i, 376. 

a-Phenyl-a-etbylsuceiniiiiide (Faeb- 

WEBKE VORM. MeISTER, LxJOIIIS, & 

Bbuning), i, 376. 

2- i3“Pbenylethyl-l:2;3:4rtetra3iydr<mo- 
quinoline, and its bydrochloride (Ha- 
worth, Peekin, and Pink), i, 1168. 

Plienylctbylc^itliiocarbamlo acid, salts of 
(Whitby and Matheson), i, 644. 

l-Pbenyl-d-e tliy I- l:2:3-triaz ole (Ber- 

THo), i, 840. 

3- PliexiylflaTOJie, 7-bydroxy-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Baker and Robin- 
son), i, 1299. 

d-Pbenylfluoflavine (Kjehrmann and 
Bener), i, 443. 

l-Plxenylfinorenone, 3-hydroxy- (Jo- 
NEScu), i, 1154. 

Phenylflnorone, ^-hydroxy-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Gombbeg and 
Snow), i, 660. 

S-Phenylfluorone, 9-o;i?-cZihydroxy- (Sen 
and Sabkar), i, 813. 

Phenyl furfuiylidenemethyl ketone, 
4-hydroxy-, glueoside (Bargellini 
and Leone), i, 1284. 

Phenylg'emanonic acid (Morgan and 
Brew), i, 1197. 

^-Phenylglntamic acid (Harington), i, 
1094. 

jS-Phenylglntaric acid, ethyl ester 
(Speight, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
i, 32. 

j8-Phenylglntaric acid, a-amino-, benz- 
oyl derivative, and a-oximino-, and 
its ethyl ester (Harington), i, 1094. 
or^iwm- and aa'-dz-bromo-, and their 
esteiB, and a-bromo-a'-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester, lactone (Haerbi and 
Thorpe), i, 924. 

Phenylglyoine, derivatives of (Wes- 
sbly), i, 1152. 

Phenylglycine, p-hydroxy-, synthesis of 
(Shimd), i, 1423. 

Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, 4-iodo- 
(Kalb and Togel), i, 161. 

Phenylglycol, potassium borate of (Her- 
mans), i, 501. 

.y-PhenylgXyeylglycine, and its ethyl 
ester (Wessbly), i, 1152. 

A^^*^henylglyey^^tytl)^ ethyl ester 

m-, and p- 
niferov and thei^ salts and 4-oarboxylic 
adds (PtiiAN and Stanbet), i, 168. 


4(5)-Phenylglyoxaline, 2-bromo-, 5(4)- 
bromo- and its salts, and 2;5(2:4)-di- 
bromo- (Forsyth and Pyman), i, 700. 

4(5 )-Phenylglyoxalxne-6 (4)-carhoxylic 
acid, and 2-thiol-, ethyl esters (For- 
syth and Pyman), i, 700. 

^-Phenylglyoxime, a-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Ponziq), i, 1075. 

Phenylglyoxylic acid, p-bromos and its 
methyl ester, and p-nitro-, xylylhydr- 
azones of (Bttsch and v. Bbust), i, 
400. 

iS-Phenyl-A^y-heptadiene (Grignard 
and Ditbibn), i, 112. 

j3-Phenylheptane-j85-diol ( Grignabd and 
Bubien), i, 112. 

Tj-Phenyl- A^s^.]ieptatrien-a-al ( V or- 
LANDER, Fischer, and Kitnze), i, 
1058. 

flj-Phenyl-A^s^heptatrienylmalonic acid 
(VoEiiANDBR, Fischer, and Kunze), 
i, 1069. 

d-Phenyl- Ay-hep ten-i8-ol ( G rignard and 
Bubien), i, 111. 

s-Phenylheptylhydrazine (Mazoure- 
yitoh), i, 1247. 

«-and7-Phenylhexa-j85-dioneg, and their 
copper salts (Morgan, Brew, and 
Porter), i, 363. 

9-Phenylhexahydrocarbazole, 11-nitro- 
10-hydroxy- (Linnell and Perkin), 
i, 63. 

6-Phenylhexahydro-l:2‘.3:4-tetra2ine- 
l;2:3:4-tetrscarhoxyUc acid, ethyl 
ester (Jngolu and Weaver), i, 581. 

o-Phenyl-y-hexanol, resolution and rota- 
tion of, and its salts and esters 
(Hewitt and Kenyon), i, 914. 

s-PhenylcycZohexylhydrazine (Goodwin 
and Bailey), i, 843. 

Phenylhydantoins, p-hydroxy- (Ooghill 
and Johnson), i, 682. 

3-Pheiiylhydantom-[A5:a^.oxindole 
(Hill and Henze), i, 306. 

6-Phenylhydrazidonracil (Levene), i, 
979, 

Phenylhydrazine, compounds of carbon 
suboxide with (van Alphen), i, 83. 
reaction of mercuric acetate with 
(Veochiotti and Oapodaoqua), i, 
1106. 

acetyl derivative, brominatibn of 
(Humphries and Evans), i, 1839. 

Phenylhydrazine, o-amino-, and its 
derivatives (Guha and Ray), i, 
1461. 

2:4-(£fjbroino-, preparation of (Hum- 
phries and Evans), !, 1339. 
8:4-^^^b^omo- {?oTodEK and Jir 6')^ i, 
317. 

o-nitro-, derivatives of (Guha and 
Eay), i, 1462. 
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S-FlL«nylUydra2iiLO-6-phejiyHsooxa2ole, 
4-amino- and 4-nitroso- (RuCGEjai), 
i, 79. 

PKenylhyclrazoiies, behaviour of, when 
dissolved in organic solvents 
(Rastellt), i, 256. 

reduction of (Goodwin and Bailey), 
i, 843, 

action of chlorine on (Humphries, 
Humble, and Evans), i, 989. 
influence of constitution on formation 
of pyrazolines from (v. Auwers and 
Kreudee), i, 1450. 

Phenyl 2-hydroxy-4:6-dimetlioxystyryl 
ketone (Pratt and Robinson), i, 825.. 
Phenylhydroxyfurazan, and its deriv- 
atives (Gastaldi andREPOSSi), i, 988. 
Phenylhydroxylamine, nitroso- {mp- 
ferron), salts of (Auger, Lafontainb, 
and Caspar), ii, 328. 

Phenyl 2-hydroxy-3*methoxystyryl ke- 
tone, and its potassium salt, and 
acetyl derivative (Pfeiffer, Arm- 
BRUSTEB, Baokes, and Obeblin), 
i, 270. 

Phenyl 4-hydroxy-8-methoxyst3rryl ke- 
tone, 4-hydroxy-, glucoside (Bab- 
GELLiNi, and Leone), i, 1283. 
7-Phenyl-a-hydroxpiethylene-A^- 
bntenoic acid, ethyl ester (v. Auwbbs 
and MOllbb), i, 404. 
7-Phenyl-o-hydroxyniethylenehnt3^c 
acid, ethyl ester (r. Auwers and 
Moller), i, 404. 

2- Phenyl-8-hydroxy-4-methylquinoliiie, 
and its salts (John and Weber), i, 
1452. 

Phenyl 2-hydroxy' 3-naphthyl ketone, 
and its potassium salt (LesseB, 
Kranlpuhl, and Sad), i, 1420-^'< 

3- Phenyl-5-i?-hydroxyphenyl-4:5-di- 
l^droi^ooxazole, and its derivativ<^ 
(YORLAnDER and SOHOENEMAljrN), i, 
269. 

Phenyl iS-dthydroxyphenylethyl ketones, 
(iihydroxy- (Chapman and Stephen), 
i,669. 

l-Phenyl-S-o-hydroxyphenyl'S-methyl- 
pyrazoHne, p-nitro- (v. Auwers and 
Kreudee), i, 1465. 

3-Phenyl-6-J^hydrox3mhenyl^sooxazole^ 
(Yoblandeb and Sohoenemann), i, 
269. 

l-PhenyL2j4j6-H-i?-hydroxyphenyl- 
pyridininm bromide (Dilthey and 
Schaefer), i, 154. 

1-Phenylhydroxy4^o3talone (Kbhb- 
mann ^nd Benee), i, 444. 

Phenyl ^-hydroxystyryl*ketone, and 2 ?- 
hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(VorlXndbb, Hiemesoh, Sohobne- 
MANN, SOHADE, and Kunze), X, 267- 


Phenyl-6-hydroxy-7E'tolylmethane. See 
3-Benzyl -p-cresol. 

Phenyl ^-hydroxyvinyl ketone, deriv- 
atives of (v. Auwers and Schmidt), 
i. 585. 

a-Phenyl“j3-iminoethane. See ^-Phenyl- 
acetaldimine. 

2-Phenylimino-l;2:3;4-tetrahydro-l;3{4- 
benztriazine (Guha and RAy), i, 
1462. 

5-Phenylimino-2- thion-2 :3 :4; 5-tetra- 
hydro-l:3:4-thiodiazole, ^-bronio- and 
wi-chloro-, andtheir derivatives (Guha 
and RIy), i, 703. 

PhenylcycZoiminotolnqninone, and 
bromo- and chloro-derivatives (Ohat- 
TAWAY and Parhes), i, 985. 
Phenylindandionyldi-indonylmethane 
(RADULESCuandGEORGEScu), i, 1287. 
Phenylindandionylmethyl alcohol, and 
its derivatives (Radulbscu and 
Georgbscu), i, 1286. 

2-Phenylindazole, 5-chloro-, 6-chloro-3- 
cyano-, and 3-cyano-, 3-oyano-2-y?- 
chloro-, and their oxides (Heller and 
Spielmeykr), i, 838. 
2-Phenylindazole-3-carhoxylic acid, and 
2-jp-chloro-, and 6-chloro- (Heller 
and Spielmeykr), i, 838. 
,2-Phenylindole, 2-ip-hydroxy. (Korc- 
ZYNSKi and Kierzbk), i, 973, 1098. 
S-Phenyl-O-iodo-d-methylqninoline, and 
its salts (John and Weber), i, 
1452. 

s-Phenyl'6-iodo*o-tolylcaxbaniide (Hann 
and Berliner), i, 908. 

PhenylmercuTic innitrobenzoate (Kh ar- 
ASOH and Gbafflin), i, 1107. 
Phenylmercury 2!4;6-trinitrophenyl 
, (Kharasoh and Gbafflin), i, 1107. 
Bhenyl i^-methoxyhenzyl ketone (Tif- 
FENBAU and OrEkhov), i, 680. 

Phenyl p-methoxybenzyl diketone (Mal- 
kin and Robinson), i, 559. 

2-Phenyl-8-^?-methoxybenzylquinoxaline 
(Malkin and Robinson), i, 559. 
Phenyl a-methoxy-8-hydroxyvinyl ke- 
tone, and its copper salt (Malkin 
and Robinson), i, 827. 
8-Pheiiylmetho^«thyl-6-methylhenz- 
thiopyrone (Krollpfeiffeb, Sohul- 
TZE, SCHLUMBOHM, and SOMMEE- 

meteb), i, 1307. 

2-Phenyl-8-inethoxy-4-nLethylqmnoline, 

and its salts' (John and Webeb), i, 
1452. 

Phenyl j8-methoxystyiylhetone (Malkin 
and Robinson), i, 559. 

Phenyl j3-nxethoxystyryl ketone, y?- 
hydroxy-, and its salts (Y orlandeb, 
Hiemesoh, Sohoenemann, Schade, 
and Kunze), i, 267. 
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Phenyl i?-metlioxystyryl ketone, jp-hydr- 
oxy-, glucoside (Babgellini and 
Leone), i, 1283. 

3- Plienyl-6-metliyl-3-allylconinaran-2- 
one {L5 \vbnbein, Simonis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 148. 

4- Pkeiiyljttetliylamino-l-metliyl-2- 
metkylene-l ;2-dihydroq[Timoline (Fis- 
OHEB, DlEPOLUER^and W5LFEIi),i,438. 

4-Plienylmetkylamino-2-nietliyl- 
ijuiiiolxne, and its picrate (Fisohbe, 
UiEPOBDER, and Wolfeb), i, 439. 
l-PhenyI-2-metliylheiiziiqinazole-5- 
carboxylic acid, 7-nitro- (Linpemann 
and Wbssel), i, 1100. 
3-Plienyl-3-metbyl-4:5-benzocouinaran- 
2-02ie (L6WENBEIN, Simonis, Lang, 
and Jacobus), i, 148. 
l-Pbenyl-S-meliylbenztbiazole, 4'- 
amino-, physiological action of 
(Hunter), i, 702. 
joerbromide (Hunter), i, 987. 
l-Plienyl-4(or 6)-metbyI-l:2:3'benztri- 
azole, 7-nitro- (Beadt, Hewetson, 
and Elein), i, 16. 

a>-Pbenyl-ww-me^ylbinret (Biltz and 
Beck), i, 1393. 

w'-Pbenyl-oj-mctliylbiiiret, «-nitroso- 
(Bibtz and Bbok), i, 1393, 
a-Pbenyl-S-metbylbntane, j3-bromo- 
(Teotman), i, 382. 

a-Pbenyl-jB-metliyl-A*-bnten- 7 -one, con- 
densation of aldehydes with (Utan 
and Lennon), i, 1282- 
Phenyl y-methyl-Aa-bntenyl ketone, and 
jo-amino-, and its hydrochloride 
(Thoms and Kahee), i, 789. 
a-Phenyl-iB-methylbutyronitrile (Faeb- 
weekb voem. Meistee, Lucius, & 
Beuning), i, 376. 

Phenylmethylcarbinol, o-ohloro- (y, 
Auwbes, Lechnbe, and Bundbs- 
MANN), i, 266. 

3-Phenyl-2-methylcottmaran (Olaisbn 
and Tietze), x, 389, 
3-Phenyl-3-xnethyleoniiiaran-2-oiie 
(Lowbnbein, Simonis, Lang, and 
Jacobus), x, 147. 

3-Phenyl-4-methylconmaxin, 7 -hydroxy- 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 1300. 
Phenylmethyldipropargylammoniiim 
bromide (v. Bkaun, Fussgangee, and 
Euhn), i, 1401, 

Phenyl-Py-iV-niethyldiverataro^- 
harmyiine, and its methiodide (Armit 
and Robinson), i, 1172, 
lifPhenyl'S-^Tt^niethylenedioxyphenyl^ 
S^niethylpyrawlB-d-carboxylic acid, 
iOthyl ; ester (Mxnunni, Laz- 
-U di?6. 

iodide 

and BES^xmon), i, 496. 


8-PhenyL5-niethyl-3-ethylooumaran-2- 
one (Lowbnbein, Simonis, Lang, and 
Jacobus), i, 148. 

4-Phenyl-6-niethyl-2-ethylpyridine-3;5- 
dioarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, and its 
derivatives (Mumm), i, 966. 

2- Phenyl-4-inethyl-6-ethylqiiinoline, 
and its salts (John and Weber), i, 
1452. 

l-Phenyl-4-inethylglyoxalin©, 2-thiol- 
(Buetles, Pyman, and Rotlanoe), 
i, 697. 

4-Phenyl-l-methylglyoxaline, 6-bromo-, 
and its picrate (Forsyth and Ptman), 

, i, 700. 

iS-Phenylmethylglyoxime methyl ethers 

(Avogadeo and Tavola), i, 1040. 

1- PheEyl-5-methyl-3-»i-hexylpyrazole-4- 
caxhoxylio acid (Minunni, Laz- 
ZAEiNi, and D’Ueso), i, 1176. 

3- Phenyl-l-iaethylhydantoybnethyl- 
amide, and 5-hydroxy- (Gatewood), 
i, 1188. 

Phenylmethylketenoxides(STAUDiNGEE, 
Dyckeehoee, Klevee, and Ruzicka), 
i, 93A 

2- Phenyl-4-incthyl-j8-naphthaqTiinoline 
(John and Noziczka), i, 1461. 

2- Phenyl-4-methyl-i3-naphthaqxunoline, 
hydroxy-, and its salts and derivatives 
(John and Wbbee), i, 1452. 

3- Phenyl-2-methyW«i-naphthxinina20le, 
4:9-ci'ihydroxy-, and its diacetyl 
derivative (Fries and Billig), i, 939. 

3-Phettyl-2-m6thyl'7i?i-naphthxmixiazole- 
4:9-qiiinoiie (Fries and Billig), i, 939, 

Phenylmethylnitroamine, ^rinitro- 

. { petryl \ heat eifusion of (Rinkenbaoh 
and Hall), ii, 207. 

«-Phenyl-/8;8-methylnitrooarbamide, 
2:4-dJinxtro- (Kniphorst), i, 907. 

Phenylmethylnonylcaxbinol (Thoms and 
Ambeus), i, 790. 

Phenylnxethylwooxazole, O-alkyl ethers 
. of (Weygand and Feieling), i, 1288. 

l-Pheiiyl-2-methylperimidxne, 7-hydr- 
oxy-, and its hydrochloride (Sander), 
i, 982. 

«-Phenyl-j3-methylpropane, ' jS-bromo- 

(Teotman), i, 883. 

Phenylmethyl-Ti-propylallylarsonium 
iodide (Steinkopf and Bessaritsoh), 
i, 496. 

3-Phenyl-4-methylpyrazole, 5-chloro-, 
and its hydrochloride (v, Auwbes 
and Mauss), i, 1179. 

Phenyhnethylpyxazoles, and 4-bromo- 
(v. Auwbes and Schmidt), i, 586. 

X-Ph6nyl-§-methylpyxazole-3'.4-toaxb- 
oxjflic acid, 1-p-amino-, and its acetyl 
derivative, and its ethyl ester (B^LOW 
and Baue), i, 1327. 
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6 -KienyM-metliylpyrazoliiie hydro- 
bromide, 4-bromo- (v. Auwees and 
Ottens), i, 1429. 

Phenylmethylpyrazolines, and their de- 
rivatives (Fbbxtdenbero and Stoll), 
i, 70. 

l-Phenyl-S-methyl-S-pyrazolone, mono- 
and 5^-chloro-, and their derivatives 
(Chatta-WAY and Stbouts), i, 71. 

Phen.ylmethylpyrazol-5-ones(v. Aowers 
and Maoss), i, 1179. 

l-Phenyl-3-inethyl-6-pyrazolotte-4-azo- 
benzene, 2';4'-£?ichloro- (Chattawat 
and Strotjts), i, 72. 

l-Phenyl-S-methyl-5-pyrazolone-4-azo- 
chlorobenzenes, l-chloro-(CHATTA'WAY 
and Strouts), i, 71. 

1- Phenyl- 2 -methylpyrrolidiiie, and its 
methiodide (Wolfe), i, 428. 

2'Phenyl-4-methylquinoline8, substi- 
tuted (John and Noziczka), i, 1451 ; 
(John and Weber), i, 1452. 

2- Phenyl-4-methylquinolinecarboxylic 
acids, and their salts and derivatives 
(John and Weber), i, 1452. 

Phenylmethylsnlphone, derivatives of, 
and S-nitro- (Twist and Smiles), i, 
896. 

Phenylmethylsnlphone, 4-m<wo- and 
2 ; 5 -£? 2 -chloro- (Miller and Smiles), 
i, 392. 

Phenylmethyltetrahydroindazoles, , and 
their perchlorates (v. Ahwbrs, v. 
Sass, and Wittekindt), i, 1182. 

PhenylmethyHithiocarbamic aeid, salts 
of (Whitby and Mathbson), i, 
644. 

4-Phenyl-6-methylthio-ohiomaii-4-ol- 
and -chromene (KrollEfeiefer, 
SCHOLTZE, SOHLUMBOHM, and SOK- 
MERMEYBR), i, 1307. 

1- Phenyl-4-methyl-l;2;3-triazole (Ber- 
THO), i, 840. 

Phenylnaphthaflnorone,2':4'-cZihydroxy- 
(Sen and Sarrar), i, 812, 

12-Phenyl-ai3-naphthaphenazonium 
salts, 5:12-m-<?zaxnino-, and their 
acetyl derivatiyea (KaHRjlANN and 
Listva), i, 1332. 

Plienylnaphthaphcnflnorindine8(KEHR- 
MANN and SoHEHLER), i, 442. ' 

2- Phenyl-a^-naphthatriazole, 4-hydr- 

oxy-2*^-Dromo-, and oxide, 2^-bromo- 
and 2-j?-chloro- (Charrier, Orippa, 
Toia, and Biamohessi), i, 691, 

Phenylisonaphthophenazoninm salts, 
and amino-, constitution and absorp- 

, tion spectra of (Kehrmann and SaN" 
noz), i, 983. 

Phenyl-$-naphthylamine-wi-anlphoiiie 
acid (Aktien-Gbsellsohaft fOr 
Anilik-Fabrikation), i, 691. 


a-Phenyl-J-naphthyl-?i-butaiie, and its 
oxidation products (Schrobter, yak 
Hhlle, Glhschke, Stier, and Mul- 
ler), i, 125. 

Phenylnaphthylenediamines (Levi), i, 
1186. 

iS-Phenyl-jS-l-naphthylethylamine, and 
its salts (Luob), i, 264. 

Phenyl a-naphthylmethyl ketone 
(Luce), i, 264. 

Phenyl-1 '-naphthylphth alider4;5'- 
dicarboxylic acid, and its anhydride 
(Lorriman), i, 672. 
PhenyM''-naphthylphthalide-4:4':5'- 
tricarboxylic acid, and its anhydride 
(Lorriman), i, 673. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylpropylene (Luce), i, 
268. 

4- Phenyl-l :8-naphthyrid-2-one, sup- 

posed, constitution of (Seide), i, 437. 

Phenyl-2(6U-nitro-6(21)-amino-m- 
tolylamine (Brady, Hewbtbon, and 
Hlein), i, 16. . 

a-Phenyl-jS-nitrocarhamide, a-2ii-di- 
nitro- (Giua and Ffpronio), i, 1396. 
a-Phenyl-p-nitrocinnamic aeid, ethyl 
ester (Ranfaldi), i, 899. 

Phenyl o-nitrooinnamylidenemethyl 
ketone (Pfeiffer), i, 409. 

5- Phenyl-l-p-nitrophenyl-S-methyl- 
pyrazoline (v. Auwbrs and Krbu- 
der), i, 1465. 

2 -Phenyl- 4 ' 0 -nitrophenyl- 5 -methyl- 
l: 2 : 3 -tria 2 ole (ITeber, Hartuno, 
and Ruopp), i, 1073. 
Phenyl-4-nitropia8elenazoninm chloride, 
and jp-hydroxy- (Batteoat and 
YEohot), i, 14 67- 

2-Phenyl- S-oxazolidone, acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Bergmakn, 
Bnsslin, and Zeryas), i, 391. 
2-Phenyloxazoline-4-car]^xyIic acid, 
and its methyl ester and hydrochloride 
(Bergmann and Miekelby), i, 236. 
Phenylparaconic aeid, o-bromo- 
(Fuson), i, 264. 

m- and ^-bromo- (Fuson), i, 540. 
€-Phenyl- A)35-pentadien-a-al ( Vorlan- 
DER, Fischer, and Kunzs), i, 1068. 
€-Phenylpentadienylmalonic acid (Yor- 
LANDER, Fischer, and Kunze) , i, 1068. 
a-PhenyhAav-pentadi-inene, and its 
tetrabromides (PriSvost), i, 878. 
7 -Phenylpettta-j 8 $-dione, and its copper 
salt (Morgan, Drew, and Porter), 
i, 364. 

a-Phenyl- 7 -pentanol, resolution and 
. rotation of, and its salts and esters 
(Hewitt and Kenyon), i, 914, 
a-Phenyl-AY-jpentcnonitrile (Farb- 

WERKE VORM. MEISTER, LuCIUS, & 

Bruning), I, 376. 
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3- PIieziyl'3-plieiiacyl-4:6-beiizocou- 
maran-2-otte (Lowenbein, Simonis, 
Lang, and Jacobus), i, U7. 

S-PhenyLS-pbenacyl-S-metlxylcou- 
maxaii-2-one (L5wenbein, Simonis, 
Lang, and Jacobus), i, 147. 

S-Phenylplienaiithraplienazoiuum 
chloride, ll:12-^?4ajnino-, and its salts 
(Kehrmann and STANoyiviTCH), i, 
1332. 

i^-PhenylphenantliraplLenflnormdine 
(Kehekann and Schedleb), i, 442. 

2-PhenyIplienant3iriimnazole, and 2'- 
nitro- (SiEOAE and Ray), i, 980. 

2-Phenylplienantliroxa2ole, 2'-liydrosy-, 
and 2'“ and 3'-nitro- (Sieoae and 
Rat), i, 980. 

Phenyl jS-phenyl-a-p-anisylethyl ketone 
(Tiffeneau and OEif.KHOv), i, 680. 

Phenyl 6-phenylhutyl ketone, and its 
oxime (Pfeiffee, Aembeubtee, 
Baczejs, and Obbelin), i, 270. 

l-Phenyl-5-i3-phenylethylbarhitnrio 
acid (Box), i, 301. 

1- Phenyl-6-i3-phenylethyl-5-ethyIbar- 
bitnric acid (Box), i, 301. 

Phenyl /3-phenylethyl ketone dimethyl 
acetal (Steaus and Ehebnstein), . i, 
535. 

Phenyi-iV-phenylnitron, o-hydroxy- 
(Bahbergee), i, 142. 

Phenyl *y-phenylpropyl ketone, and its 
semicarbazone (v, Auwbes and 
MdnLER), i, 404. 

4- PhenyM-o-phenyithiocarbainido- 
phenylthiosemicarbazide (Guha and 
Rat), i, 1461. 

3'Phenylphenylthiolniethyl-6-niethyl- 
benzthiopyrone (Keoilpfeiffeb, 

SOHULTZE, SCHLUMBOHM, and SOM- 
MEEMEYEE), i, 1307. 

2- Phenyl-4-phthaIiinidoniethylqizinoHne 
(John), i, 1317. 

Phenylpiaselenazonium chloride (Battb- 
GAY and VicHOT), i, 1467. 

PhenylplaselenazozLiiLni<4-snlphonie an- 
hydride, and p-bydroxy- (Battegay 
and V^iCHOT), i, 1468. 

5- Ph8nyl<J2/c^propane-l:2-dicarhoxyUo 
acid, l-bromo-, methyl esters (Haerdi 
and Thoepe), i, 924. 

Phenylpropiolaidehyde, derivatives of 

. (V. Auwees and Ottens), i, 1428. 

i8-Phenylpropionajnide, jS-amino- (Sto- 
sius and Philippi), i, 918. 

2'Pheny^prppionio acid, l-<t-amino-3:4- 

: 4thydroxys detection ot\ in presence 
,,iytcame (SoHMAiFuss and Wee- 

a-brbmo-; amide 
a^ano- j8-2 : 4-i^thydr- 
La^ i, 30. 


i8-Phenylpropionic acid, iS-bromo-, con- 
version of, into j8-hydroxy-;8-phenyl- 
propionamide, and its ammonium 
and diethyl ammonium salts (Sen- 
tee and Wabu), i, 1128, 
2:6-ffihydroxy- (Chapman and Ste- 
phen), i, 669. 

iS-Phenylpropionic acids, iS-hydroxy-, 
conversion of, into j3-bromo*;3-phenyl- 
propionic acids (Senter and Waed), 
i, 31. 

iS-Phenylpropionio anhydride (Robin- 
son and Shinoua), i, 1301. 

j8-Phenylpropionitrile, «-bromo- (Freuu- 
enbeeg, Fikentschbr, and Hardee), 
i, 420. 

Phenylpropionylmandelic acids, ethyl 
and methyl esters (Pebudenberg and 
Maekeet), i, 1275. 

a-Phenylpropylamiae, salts of (Mazouee- 
viTCH), i, 1240. 

iV- 7 -PhenylpifopylaniIine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Bambeegee), i, 142. 

a-Phenyl- Aa-propylene, iS-chl oro-o-2i4- 
c^initro- (Nebee, Haetung, and 
Ruopp), i, 1078. 

8-Phenyltsopropylhydrazine, and its salts 
and derivatives (Goodwin and 
Bailey), i, 843. 

Phenyl wpropyl ketone, 2:4-(f2‘bydroxy- 
(Shaep & Bohme and Bohmb), i, 
541. 

Phenylwopropylsemicarbazides, and their 
derivatives (Goodwin and Bailey), 
i, 843. 

a-Phenylmpropylsuccinamic acid, ethyl 
ester (Farbweeke voem. Mbister, 
Lucius, & Bruning), i, 376. 

«-Phenyl-o-isoprppylsuccinimide (Faeb- 
WERKE TOEM. MeISTER, LuOIUS, & 
BEtNiNG), i, 376. 

1- Phenyl-4-wopropyM:2; 3- triazole ( Bee- 
THO), i, 840. 

2- PhenyM-wopropylura2ole (Goodwin 
and Bailey), i, 843. 

S(6)-Phenylpyrazole, and its derivatives 
(V. Auwees and Schmidt), i, 586. 

8(5)-PheiiylpyrazoIe, 4-bromo-, hydro- 
bromide (V. Auwees and Ottens), 
i, 1460. 

Phenylpyrazoles, chloro-, acetyl, benzoyl, 
and nitrobenzoyl derivatives of (v. 
Auwees and Mauss), i, 1180. 

3- Phenylpyrazole-l-carboxylamide, and 
4-bromo- (v. Auwees and Ottens), 
i, 1460. 

5-Phenylpyrazole-l-oarboxylamide (v. 
Auwees and; Ottens), i, 1460. 

S-Phenylpyrazoljbie, derivatives of 
(Feeudenbeeg and Stoll), i^ 70.: 

1-Phenylpyridmium iodide, 8-bromo- and 
8-iodo- (Bauiugarten), i, 1381. 
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l-Fhenylpyridinium salts, and 1 -amino-, 
4-ehloro-, and 1-nitro- (Voelander), 
i, 1256. 

l-Phenyl-4-pyridone, and 1-^-amino-, -p~ 
fthloro-, -jp-hydroxy-, and -j?-nitro- 
and their salts (Voelandbr), i, 
1267. 

l-Phenylpyrrole, compounds of, with 
mercuric chloride (Plancher and 
Eossi), i, 601, 

1-PhenyIpyrroIe, <2ibromo- (Planohee 
and Rossi), i, 601, 

1- Phenyl-S-pyrroEdone-d-carboxylic acid 
(KtJsTEE and Grassnbe), i, 922. 

4-Phenyl-2-pyrrolidone-5-carhozylic 
acid, and 4'-amino-, 3':5'-d:iiodo-4'- 
amino-, 3'i4':5'-^?’nodo-, and 4'-nitro- 
(Harington), ij 1094. 

Phenylpyruvic acid, and its ethyl ester, 
^-tolylhydrazones (Walker), i, 1193. 

Phenylpyruvic acid, 2-nitro-4-oyaiio-, 
ethyl ester (Khrmaok), i, 67. 

2- Pheiiyl-4-quiiiazolone, 3-amino-, and 
its derivatives (Heller, Goring, 
Kloss, and Kohler), i, 1322. 

2-Phenylquinoline-4-aldehyde, and its 
phenylhydrazone, preparation of 
(Ghem. Fabrik ahf AktibNj .voem. . 
E. Sohering), i, 1462. 

2-PhenylQnino}i^e-4-oarhozylic acid, 
bismuth salts (Ribbel), i, 1170. 

Phex^l-B-quinolylamine-^-carbozylic 
acid, e-nitro- (Seka), i, 537. 

s-Phenyl-8'g.xiinolylcarbamide (Seka), 
i, 587, 

2-Phenyl-4-4umolyl 5-methylamincbutyl 
ketone, and its dihydrochloride (Ru- 
ziCKA, Seidel, and Liebl), i, 290. 

2- Phenyl-4-quinolyl 3-iV-methyl-2-piper- 
idonyl ketone, and its picrate (Rir- 
zioRA, Seidel, and Liebl), i, 290. 

3- Phenylquinozaline, . 3-o-hydroxy- 

( Fries and Saftien), i, 570. 

8-PhenyIrhodanylidene-A®*®'-ozindoles 
(Hann), i, 987. 

Phenylselenoglyoollic acid, and^-bromo-, 
and their salts (Morgan and Poeritt), 
i, 1196. 

PhenylselenoxyglycoUic acid, p-bromo-, 
and its salts (Morgan and Poeritt), 
i,1196. 

Phenylsemicarbazide, action of, on 
acetylaoetone ( W heeler and Brooks), 
1, 1469. 

2-Phenylsemicarbazide (Goodwin and 
Bailey), i, 318. 

4- Phenylsemicarbazide, 2': 4'-d:mitro-, 
and its semicarbazoues (Kniphoest), 
i,907. 

Phenylstibinic acid, j?-amino-, sodium 
salt, glucoside of (Wellcome Found- 
ation, Ltd., and Gray), i, 991. 


Phenylstilbazonium salts, S^chloro- 
(Kehrmann and Falke), i, 303. 

2-Phenyl-4-styrylbenzopyrylixim chlor- 
ide, 4:5;7-^nhydroxy- (Walker and 
Heilbron), i, 693. 

Phenyl styryl ketone {hmzylideneaceto^ 
phmone)^ 4-hydroxy-, glucoside (Bar- 
gellihi and Leone), i, 1283. 

Phenyl styryl ketones, isomeric (Dil- 
THEY and Badmaoher), i, 408. 

Phenylsuccinic acid, ^-hydroxy- 
(Chrzaszczewska), i, 956. 

Phenylsulphur chloride, 2;5-i^fchloro- 
(Millbr and Smiles), i, 392. 

9-Phenyltetrahydrocarbazole, and 5(?)- 
nitro- (Linnell and Perkin), i, 63. 

9-Phenyl-l ;2 : 3;4-tetrahydrocarbazole- 
8-carbozylic acid, 2'-amino- (Linnell 
and Perkin), i, 63. 

4-Phenyltetrahydro-l:4-oxazine, and a 
green colouring matter therefrom 
(Adkins and Simington), i, 986. 

2-Phenyl-4;6 ;6: 8-tetramethylquinolinej 
and its salts (John and Weber), i, 
1452. 

2-Phenyl-l:2;8:4-tetrazole, 5-amino-, 
and its derivatives (Stoltb and 
Orth), i, 1464. 

2- Phenyl-l:2;3;4-tetrazole-6-oarboxylic 
hydrazide, and its derivatives (Stolte 
and Orth), i, 1464. 

Phenylthiarsane, and its salts (Job, 
Beioh, and Vbrgnaud), i, 173. 

4-Phenylthiazole, 2-amino-, and its 
derivatives (Bogert and Cheetcoep), 
i, 315. 

4- PhenyM-tliiazole-5-carboxylic acid, 
2-amiDO-, ethyl ester (Hirst, Mac- 
beth, and Traill), i, 1251. 

Phenyl-a-thienylmethylcarbamide (v. 
Braun, Fussgangee, and Kuhn), i, 
1403. 

Phenylthxocarbamide, condensation of 
diethylamine with (Hunter), !, 806. 

«-Phenylthiodi-i?-aiiisylacetic acid, and 
its barium salt (Bistrz ycki and Risi) , 
i, 1426. 

5 - Phenyl- 1:3:4- thiodiazine, 2-ammo-, 
and its derivatives (Bose), i, 167. 

3- Phenyl-2-thiohydantoin-tA®‘‘^]-if/-ind- 
ozyl (Hill and Henze), i, 306. 

3-Phenyl-2-tIiiohydantoin-[A®=^']-oxind- 
ole (liiLL and Henze), i, 306. 

^-Phenylthiol-7i-butyric acid (Kroll- 

PFEIFFER, BoHULTZB, SoHLUMBOHM, 

and Sommermeyer), i, 1305. 

Phenylthiolcarbamie acid, benzyl and 

\ ;o-tolyl esters (Gilman and Kino), i, 
811. 

iS'-Phenylthibldiethyl ether, i3-chloro- 
(Oretohbr, Kooh, and Pittenger), 
i, 628. 
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a-PlienyltliioIdiplieiiylacdtic acid, and 
its salts and acid chloride (Bistbzyoki 
and Risi), i, 1426. 

S-PhenylthioUiydantom, 3-j?-2iitro- 
(CoGHiLL and Johnson), i, 682. 

iS-Phenyltliiolpropionic acid, ^-j7-bromo- 
(Aendt), i, 1S09. 

j8-j0“chloro- (Keollpfeiffbe, 

SOHULTZE, SOHLUMBOBM, and SOM- 
MBEMEYBE), 1, 1S05. 

Phenylthiophens, amino-, iodo-, and 
nitro- (Chrzaszczkwska), i, 956. 

Phenylthiophosphordihydrazide, di- 
benzylidens derivative (Autbneieth 
and Metee), i, 990, 

d’Phenylthiosemicarbazidd, bromo- and 
chloro- (Guha an^d RAy), i, 703. 

Phenylthiosemicarbazides, action of 
benzoyl chloride on (Promm and 
Trhka), i, 703. 

Phenyl-i?-tolyl-4-acenaphthylniethane 
(Lorriman), i, 673. 

Phenyl-jp-tolyl-4'-accnaphthylmethane- 
2-carboxylic acid, and its methyl 
ester (Lorriman), i, 673. 

Phe 2 iyl-j!?-tolylacetie acid, benzyl ester 
(Ramaet and Amagat), i, 659. 

5- Phenyl-3-n-tolyl-l-i?-am8yl-2-j!?- 
cliloroplienyM:2:3;e-tetrahydro-' 
l:8:4-tria2ine (Bttsoh, Priedek- 
bbrger, and Tiscebein), i, 41. 

6- PhenyI-3-o-tolyl-I-jt?-aiuayl-2-i?-di- 
ms thylaminophenyl-l ;2 : 3 :6- tetra- 
liydro-l:3;4-tria2in6 (Busch, Fbie- 
DENBERGEB, and Tischbein), i, 41. 

5-Pheiiyl-8-o-tolyH-jtJ-anisyl-2-methyl- 
l;2:3:8-tetrahydro- l:3:4-triazine 
(Busch, Priedenberger, and Tisch- 
bein), i, 41. 

5-Phenyl-8-o-tolyM-^-ani8yl-l:2:8:6- 
tetrahydro-l:8.*4-triazine (Busch, 
Fbiedenberger, and TisoHBEiN)*i,41. 

Phenyl-p-tolylbenzylacetic acid, and its 
benzyl ester (Ramabt and Amagat), 
i, 669. 

6 -Phenyl- 1 -tolyl-S-^iw^. -bntylpyrazol- 
ines (Y. Auwers and Kreuder), i, 
1455. 


Phenyltolylcarbamides, iimitro- (Knip- 
horst), i, 907. 

5-Phcnyl-3-o-tolyl-l:2-di-23-aiiisyl- 
l;2:3:6-tstrahydrp-l:3:4-triazine 
(Busch, Priedbnberger, and Tisch- 
bein),!, 41. 

jS-Phenyl-i8-^tolylethyl alcohol (Ram- 
ARp ^tn4 Amagat), i, 669. 

A^-hydr- 
(Farrow 



1- Phenyl-3-i^-tolyl-6.2nethylpyrazole-4- 
carboxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Minunni, Lazzarini, and D’Urso), 
i, 1176. 

6-i^enyltolylmcthylpyrazolines, and 
o-chloro- (v. Auwers and Kreuber), 
i, 1455. 

Phenyl-j>-tolyl-a-naphthylmethane 
(Dilthey), i, 652. 

Phenyl-i?-tOlyl-a-naphthylmathyl bro- 
mide, chloride, and methyl ether 
(DUiTHET), i, 652. 

Phenyl-AT-^-tolylnitron, o-hydrosy- 
(Bamberger), i, 142. 

2- Phenyl-3-p-tolyloxazolidine, 
bromo- (Dains, Brewster, Malm, 
Miller, Maneval, and Sultza- 
berger), i, 1064. 

aa-Phenyl-j9-tolylpropionic acid, and its 
benzyl ester (Ramart and Amagat), 
i, 659. 

4-Phenyl-l-jp-tolyM;2: 8-triazole, 
5-cbloro- and 5-hydroxy- (Carnblley 
and Butt), i, 166. 

Phenyltriazoles (Elbs), i, 163. 

wc.-^Ph6nyltriazol6phthalonic acid , 
and its derivatives, true nature of sup- 
posed (Charrier), i, 76. 

l-Phenyl-S:4:6'tnmethylp3irazole, 
^-nitro- (v. Auwers and Kebudbr), 
i, 1464. 

1- Phenyl-8:6:6-trimethylpyrazoline, 
jo-nitro- (V, Auwers and Keeuder), 
i, 1464. 

2- Phenyl-4: 6 tS-trimethylqninoline, and 
its salts (John and Weber), i, 
1452. 

9-Phenyl-l;3:7-triinethylnric acid, 
action of alkalis on (Gatewoob), i, 
1188. 

Phenyltriphenazineozazinc, and its de- 
rivatives (Kehrmann and Schbbler), 
i, 444. 

AT-Phenyltriphenazineoxazinc, and its 
derivatives (Kehrmann and Schedl- 
be), i, 444. 

jS-Phenyl-A^-nndecene (Thoms and Am- 
BRUs), i, 790. 

3- «-Phenylvinyl-2-methylindole, 

«-cyano- (Seka), i, 67. 

Phenylxanthene, ^-hydroxy- (Gomberg 
and Snow), i, 660. 

Phenylxylylformazylcaiboxylic acid, and 
^-bromo-, and jo-nitro-, methyl esters 
(Busch and v. Beust), i, 400. 

Phenylxylyl-a-naphthylmethyl chlorides 
and methyl ether (Dilthey), i, 
652. 

Phloridzin, clinical experiments with 
(Dunner and Mecklenburg), i, 
1600. 

action of, on blood (Ets), i, 734. 
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Phloroacetoplieaoae, derivative* of 
(SONN and B^iiOW), i, 1268. 
Phloroacetoplienone-e-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (Sonk and BiiLow), 
i, 1268. 

Phloroacetophenone-c-dicarhoxylic acid, 
dimethyl ester (SoNN and Bulow), 
i, 1268. 

Phloroacetophenonetrlearboxyllc acid, 
trimethyl ester (Sonn and Bt^LOW), 
i, 1268. 

Phloroglncinol, tautoraerism of deriv- 
atives of (SoNN and Bulow), i, 
1267. 

^dPhonopsnrrolecarboxylic acid, syn- 
thesis of (Fisohbr and NsNiTZESOtr), 

i, 835, 

Phonnidivm lawinoBfim,, enzymes of 
(Harvxy), i, 746. 

Phosgene. See Carbonyl chloride. . 
Phosphatase in the liver (Bbxjqsch and 
Horsters), i, 483. 

Phosphates. See under Phosphorus. 
Phosphatase in the liver (Brtjgsoh and 
Horstbrs), i, 483. 

Phosphatide*, formation of choline from 
(Abdbehalden and Paffrath), 

i, 1016. 

of brain, preparation of (Thibrpjblbir 
and i, 997. 

of plants (Grafs ; Grafe and Hor- 
yat), i, 1622. 

Phosphine. See Phosphorus Anhydride. 
Phosphinic acids, hydroxy-, aliphatic 
(Bbrnton), i, 646, 

Phosphinoacetitt acid, and its salts and 
derivatives i, 1135. 

Phosphinoformio acid, salts and deriv- 
atives of (NTLANh i, 1136. 
a-Phosphinopropionio acid, and its salts 
i, 1136. 

PhoBphoninxn compounds, effect of, on 
the nervous system {Hunt and Ebn- 
SHAvr), i, 861. 

Phosphors, luminescence of, under mag- 
netic and electric fields (Bup?), ii, 
13. 

alkaline earth, rare earths in (Toma- 
scrbk), ii, 364. 

of boric acid (Mickwitz), ii, 476, 
Phosphorescence, excitation of (Buff), 

ii, 262. 

Phosphorescent compounds, economy 
coefficients of (Sohhibdbr), ii, 981. 
Phosphoric acid. See under Phosphorus. 
Phosphorus, spectra of (SAnTMABSH), 

ii, 724. 

spectral frequencies of (HoIiWBGk), ii, 

886 . 

arc spectrum of (Huffbnbaok and 
Huthstbiner), ii, 452 ; (Sub), ii 
1014. 


Phosphorus, spectrum of electrodeless 
discharge in vapour of (Shaver), 
ii, 471. 

Bontgen ray spectrum of (Lundquist), 
ii, 1014. 

series spectra of (Bowen and Mil- 
likan), ii, 342, 610. 
luminescence of (Embl^us and 
Downey), ii, 89 ; (EhelRus), ii, 
854. 

critical potential of (Holweck), ii, 
729. 

action of, on nickel nitrate (Schmoss), 
ii, 889. 

effect of, on lipins and fats in the 
liver (Sacohetto), i, 1357. 
in blood of children (Anderson), i, 
188. 

metabolism. See Metabolism, 
black, Bontgen ray structure of (Linck 
and Jung), ii, 1035. 
red, action of, on carbon disulphide 
solutions of (Traxler and Ger- 
mann), ii, 1087. 

white, doubly-refraciive (Yorlander, 
Selke, and Kreiss), ii, 1086. 
yellow, effect of, on bone formation 
(Bernhardt and Babl), i, 1357. 

Phosphorus compounds, K absorption 
spectra of (Stellino), ii, 936. 
in milk (Kay), i, 998. 
effect of heat on solubility of, in milk 
(Bell), i, 998. 

fixation of, in bones (Telfbe), i, 
859. 

determination of, in blood, and their 
distribution (Stanford and 
Wheatlev), i, 1200. 

Phosphoru* ^nbromide and iriiodide, 
preparation of (Beksohxsski), ii, 
994. 

inchloride, hydrolysis of (Mitchell), 
ii,816. 

chlorides, action of ammonia on (Per- 
pErot), ii, 1186. 

oxychloride, electrolysis in, and its 
physical constants (Cady and 
Taft), ii, 1073. 

infiuence of, on the catalytic reduc- 
tion of aeid ohlbrides (Zbtzsohe 
and Arnd), i, 1415, 
inhydride spectrum of 

the combustion of (EmelEub), ii, 
740. 

ifiiodide, preparation of sulphide 
compounds of (Earantassis), ii, 
998. 

nitride, nitrification of (Allison), i, 
218. 

irwxxde, preparation of, and ^ctrum 
of its combustion (Emelbus), ii, 
740. 
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Phosphorus pentojidi^, vapour pressure 
of (Smits and Rutobrs), ii, 
268. 

purification of (Whitaker), ii, 
1196* 

drying tube for (Dennis), ii, 428. 

Phosphorous aoid and its deiivatives, 
constitution and K absorption 
spectra of (STEiiLiNG), ii, 936. 

^ Phosphoric acid, constitution of 
(FRbsoHL), ii, 19. 
esterification of, by yeast (Gott- 
SCHALK and Neuberg), i, 337. 
formation of, in muscle (Lange and 
Mater), i, 729. 

esters, synthesis of (Eomatstt and 
Nodzu), i, 515. 
detection of (Fbigl), ii, 435, 
determination of (McCandless and 
Burton), ii, 157 ; (Jorgensen), 
ii, 824. 

determination of, electrometrically, 
with alkalis (Hoffman and 
Gortneb), ii, 1011. 
determination of, by the magnesium 
ammonium phosphate method 
(L. and J. Deshusses), ii, 67. 
use of phenolphthalein as indicator 
for determination of (Ntssens), 
ii, 1201. 

determination of, in vegetable asb 
(L. and J. Deshusses), ii, 67. 
separation of, in analysis, by means 
of bismuth nitrate (Kesohan), 
ii, 328. 

separation of, from metals of the 
group ( JXrvinbn), ii, 602. 

Phosphoric acids, absorption of ethyl- 
ene by (Muller), i, 1373. 

Phosphates, abso^tion spectra of 
beads of (Schaum and Funok), 
ii, 178. 

absorption of, by Pasteur-Ohamber- 
lain filters (Parker), i, 1872. 
action of sodium carbonate on 
(Colani), ii, 1001. 

. effect of adbrenaline and phloridzin 
on excretion of (Allan, Diokson, 
and Markowitz), i, 726. 
removal of, in qualitative analysis 
(Curthan, Margulxes, and 
Pleohner), ii, 68. 
deterroination of (Le Guton and 
May), ii, 1202. 

, : determination of, in blood (Mo- 
OlusRBy), i, 606. 

determination of calcium and, m 
. bo3^ (Ti Euler and Johansson), 

■ ■' :■ 

presence ;of 


SUBJECTS. 


Phosphorus ■ 

Phosphates, determination of, in serum 
(Essingbb and Gt6rgt), i, 178. 
OrthophoBphorio acid, solubility and 
freezing point curves of (Ross and 
Jones), ii, 971. 

Orthophosphates, detection of meta- 
phospbates, pyrophosphates, and 
(OE Boer), ii, 67. . 
Hexametaphoephates, preparation of 
(Pascal), ii, 420. 

Phosphorus organic compounds (Ny- 
l6n), i, 1134. 

Phosphites, neutral, preparation of 
(Janczak), i, 1051. 
Thiophosphorous acid, aryl derivatives 
of (Autenrieth and Meyer), i, 
807. 

Thiophosphoryl chloride, aryl deriv- 
atives of (Autenrieth and Meter), 
i, 807. 

Phosphorus determination : — 
determination of (Richards and 
Godden), ii, 66 ; (Stewart and 
Archibald), ii, 824. 
effect of ammonium sulphate on the 
determination of, colorimefcrically 
(Rimington), i, 183. 
determination of, by means of lead 
amalgam (Sombya), ii, 1201. 
determination of, in blood (Myrback), 

i, 1485. 

lipoid, determination of, in blood and 
plasma (Whitehorn), i, 95. 
determination of, in proteins (Sor- 
ensen), ii, 900. 

determination of, in presence of 
vanadium (Gray and Garbutt), ii, 
600. 

Photooatalysis with neutral salts 
(Berger), ii, 313. 

Photochemical equivalence, law of 
(Berthelot), ii, 1022 ; (Allmand), 

ii, 1074; (Dear and.MuKEiui; 
Wbigbrt and Brodmann), ii, 
1075. 

reactions (Dhar and Mukerji), ii, 
1079. 

Becquerel effect in (Sohaum and 
Sohleussner), ii, 986. 
importance of water and of intensity 
of light in (Chapman), ii, 1078. 
temperature-coefficients of (Dhar), 
ii, 135 ; (Padoa), ii, 415. 
and thermal reactions (Dhar and 
, Mukerji), ii, 809, 
mechanism of (Bodenstein), ii, 
1076. 

elementary processes of (Franck), 
:• ii, 1077. 

quantum sensitivity in (Winther), 
ii, 1074, 
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Photochemical reactions, relation be- 
tween velocity of, and dielectric 
constants (Wtnther), ii, 1082. 
formation of polar compounds in 
(Notes), ii, 1081. 
sensitisation (Berthoxtd), ii, 1083. 
studies (Reychler), ii, 219, 1180; 
(Notes), ii, 573. 

thresholds and the dissociation theory 
(Bowen), ii, 1074. 

Photochemistry, technique of (Reeve), 
ii, 234; (Franklin, Maddison, and 
Reeve), ii, 809. 

quantum laws in (Warburg), ii, 984. 
periodic reactions iu (Plotnikov), ii, 
883. 

of complex compounds (Schwarz and 
Weiss), ii, 576. 

Photo-electric absorption coefficient 
(Milne), ii, 920. 

activity of elements (Hamer), ii, 7. 
effect (Audubert), ii, 43. 
inhuence of temperature on (Niel- 
sen), ii, 172. 

on metallic films (Gross), iv 344. 
Photo-electrons, direction of emission of 
(Auger), ii, 730, 

Photographic blackening with Rontgen 
rays (Busse), ii, 1080. 
developers (Hoeii and Komori), i, 
1410. 

fluorescence of (A. and L. LuMiiiRE 
and Setewetz), i, 1060. 
blackening curve for (Mbidingbr), 
u, 143. ' 

emulsions, ripening of (Schmidt), ii, 
810; (Lurpo-Cramse), ii, 810, 
986. 

films, Rontgen ray measurements of 
(Blunok and Eooh), ii, 940 ; 
(Kooh and Vogler), ii, 941. 
image, latent (Auuubert), ii, 66 ; 
(Toy), ii, 143. 

history and theory of (Lfippo- 
Cramer), ii, 676, 811. 
plates, blackening of (Robertson and 
Thwaites), ii, 675. 
effect of coating, with fluorescent 
' oils (Harrison), ii, 930. 
solarisation of (Euer), ii, 986. 
for detection of mass rays (Aston), 
ii, 706. 

reversal (Arens), ii, 313. 
Photography, gelatin in (Sheppard), 
ii, 966. - 

silver in (Luppo-Gramer), ii, 935. 
silver bromide grain in (Baker ; 
Ltippo-CRAMER), ii, 674. 

Photolysis, mechanism of (Baur), ii, 
1082. 

Photometer, rotatory dispersion (Gibson), 
ii, 934. 


Photometric studies (Schaum and 
Funck), ii, 178.^ 

Photosensitisation (Taylor), ii, 1078. 
Photosynthesis (Mxzfe), i, 486. 
in tropical sunlight (Dear and San- 
yal), ii, 884, 

activity of various radiations in 
(Wuemser), ii, 1082, 

Phototropism in solution (Singh), ^,"195. 
Phtanites, hydrocarbons and carbonates 
in (db Lapparent), ii, 821. 
Phthalaldehyde 1-oxime, derivatives of 
(Griffiths and Ingold), i, 1190. 
o-Phthalaldehydic acid, refractivity of 
(Sebkles), i, 31. 

Phthalamic acids, preparation of, and 
their conversion into anthranilic acids 
(Chapman and Stephen), i, 1151. 
Phthalazine, 4-chloro-l-hydroxy-, and 
l:4-c?ithio- (Radulbscu and Georg- 
escu), i, 1186. 

Phthaleins, excretion of, in bile (Rosen- 
thal and White), i, 101. 
Phthalhydrazide, and its acetyl deriv- 
atives (Radulesou andOEORGEsou), 
i, 1185. 

derivatives of (Heller, Buohwaldt, 
Fuohs, Kleinioke, and Kloss), 
i, 1324. 

Phthalic acid, salts, instability of, with 
hydrogen electrodes (Draves and 
Tartar), ii, 695. 

camphoryl hydrogen esters (Forster 
and Shukla), 1 , 1161. 
hydrosylamine salt (Oesper and 
Ballard), i, 1233. 

ethyl ester, detection of (ItEFFMANN 
and Trumper; Devinson; 
Thoms), ii, 1008. 

detection of, in ethyl alcohol (Ra- 
leigh and Marie), ii, 605. 
determination of (Handy and 
Hoyt), ii, 1210. 

determination of, oxidimetrically 
(Taufel and Wagner), ii, 1008. 
Phthalic acid, 3-uitro-, preparation of 
(lilTTMANN), i, 1066. 
esters of, and their solubilities 
(Nicolet and Sacks), i, 1277, 
Phthalic anhydride, 3-nitro-, as a re- 
agent for identification of (Nioolet 
and Sacks), i, 1277. 

PhthalidyUdenedi-4-[salicylic phthali- 
dylidene ether ester] f^ithioether 
(Kaufmann and Rossbaoh), i, 1278. 
P^thalimide, mercury dmvatives of 
' (Lyons), i, 645. 

i3'-Phthalimidodiethyl ether, iS-chloro- 
(Oretcher, Koch, and Pittenger), 
i, 628. 

Phthalobenzylamic acid (Holmes and 
Ingold), i, 1142 
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Phtlialoiiitrile, action of magnesium 
organic compounds on (Weiss and 
Fbeund), i, 139. 

Plxtlialophenone derivatives, structure 
of (Dominikiewicz), i, 68. 
Phthalylglycylglycine, ethyl ester (Ora- 
nacher), i, 694. 

Phthalyl-i^-tolil, nitration of (Brady, 
Quick, and Welling), i, 1400. 
Phycocyanine (Kitasato), i, 1111. 
Phycoerythrin (Kitasato), i, 1111. 
PhyBoerythrin (Fischer and Hilmer), 
i, 855. 

Physics, molecular {IM-SARev), ii, 
1134. 

Physical chemistry, apparatus for 
(Scarpa), ii, 150. 
induence of Willard Gibbs on 
(Oonnan), ii, 395. 

constants in relation to metastabiHty 
of matter (Cohen), ii, 1138. 
Physiological action and chemical con- 
stitution (Gilman and Pickens), 

i, 333 ; (Dubin, Corbitt, and 
Freedman), i, 1502. 

fluids, dextrose in (Lttndsgaard and 
Holb0ll), i, 1207. 
electrometric analysis of (Mislo wit- 
ZER and Yoqt), i, 1485. 
Physostigmine# See Eserine. 

Phytic acid, and its barium salt (Con- 
tardi), i, 277. 

Phytosterols (Yestbrbbrg and Borge), 
1, 252. 

Phytosterols, irradiated, antirachitic 
value of (Hess, WsiNeTOCK, and 
Helman), i, 760; (Hess and Wein- 
stook), i, 1020. 

Piaselenazonium salts (Battegay and 
YjSohot), i, 1466. 

a-PicoIino, 6-amino-, derivatives of 
(Mkyee), i, 836. 

7 -Picoline ohlorostannate (Dbuce), i, 
1096. 

Picolinic acid, derivatives of (Meyer), 
i, 836. 

Picric acid, conductivity of, in methyl 
alcohol (Goldschmidt and Aar- 
plot), ii, 976. 

heat of fusion of (Rinkenbaoh and 
Hall), ii, 207. 

reduction of, in organs of the body 
(Giorgi), i, 733. 

detection of, colorxmetrically (Torti), 

ii, 905. 

deterndnation of, in presence of nitro- 
compounds (Debvergnes), ii, 607. 
a^ preparation and pro- 
Florence, 

(Bakunin 


Picrylbenzsj^naldoxime (Brady and 
Klein), i, 674. 

Picrylcinnams 2 /TOaldoxime (Brady and 
Klein), i, 674. 

Picryl-^-dijnethylaminobenz52/waldox- 
ime (Brady and Klein), i, 674. 

Picryl‘2:3-diinethylindole (Korczyj^ski 
and Kierzbk), i, 1097. 

i\r^Picryldi-7i-propylcarbamide (Lech- 
er), i, 1391. 

Picrylmethoxyhenzsy^ialdoximes 
(Brady and Klein), i, 674, 

Picryl-3:4-methylenedioxybenzs2/?tald- 
oxime ( Brady and Klein), i, 674. 

Picryl-2-methyliiidole {Korozynski and 
Kierzee), i, 1097. 

Picrylnitrohenzsywaldozunes (Brady 
and Klein), i, 674. 

Picryl-4-picryloxy-$-methoxyben2S2^i- 
aldoxime (Brady and Klein), i, 674, 

Picrylsemicarbazide (Giua and Pet- 
RONio), i, 1397. 

Picrylsemioxamazide (Giua and Pet- 
RONio), i, 1397. 

Piezoohemical studies (Cohen, be 
Meester, and Moesveld), ii, 190 ; 
(Cohen and Bruins), ii, 280 ; 
(Cohen and van der Boscr), ii, 283. 

Pigs, effect of iodine on assimilation of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and calcium in 
(Kelly), i, 1210. 

Pigeons, figestion in (Mangold), i, 616. 

Pigments, formation of (Schmalfuss 
and Werner), i, 1361. 
by fungi (Danilov), i, 1013. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

Pilocarpidine, constitution of (Burtles, 
Pyman, and Roylance), i, 696. 
constitution and derivatives of (SpXth 
and Kunz), i, 676. 

tsoPilooarpidine nitrate (Spate and 
Kunz), i, 676. 

Pilocarpine 2 : 4 ; 6 -inhitro-wt-tolyloxide 
(State and Kunz), i, 576. 

woPilocarpine methopicrate (Spath and 
Kunz), i, 676. 

n~ and ^'o-Pilocarpines, and their deriv- 
atives (Langenbeok), i, 151. 

n- and wo-neoPilocarpines, and their 
salts (Bubtles, Pyman, and Roy- 
lance), i, 696, 

IHmenta offidrialis, oil from leaves of 
(Kemt), i, 666. 

Pinacolitt, decomposition of (Hurd and 
Tallyn), i, 885. 

Pinacolin, ohloro-oximino-, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Rheinboldt and 
Schmitz-Dumont), i, 1182, 

Pinacone, compound of boric acid and 
(Hermans),!, 601. 

Pinane (Lipp), i, 1080. 

Pine lignin. See Lignin. 
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Pineapples, non-volatile acids of (Nbl- 
^ son), i, 762. 

nitrogen assimilation of (Stewabt, 
Thomas, and Hoenee), i, 1866. 
Pinene (Kondakov and. Saeeikin), i, 
1080. 

oxide, hydration of (Kametkin and 
Jaeoeva), i, 1081. 

a-Pinene, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Zelinski), i, 821. 
action of chlorine on (Beds), i, 821. 
Pinenes, relation between terpineols and 
(D^LtoNB), i, 664. 

Pinuhs longifolmt abiotic acid from rosin 
of (Rao and Simonsbn), i, 687.. 
Piperazine, compounds of, with amino- 
acids ( Aedeehalden and Rossnee), 
5, 975. 

Irl-dicliloroacetyl derivative (Abdee- 
HALDEN and Rossnee), i, 976. 
hydroferricyanide (Gumming), i, 122. 
Piperidine, prepaiation of (Maeib and 
Lejeunb), 1, 577. 

influence of, in rickets {6 dbree), i, 
869. 

ohlorostannate (Deuce), 5, 1096. 
hydroferricyanide (Gumming), i, 122, 
Piperidinoacetic acid, phenyl ethyl eater, 
and its hydrochloride (Weil), i, 167. 
S-Piperidinoanthracene (Baenett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i. 648. 
9-Piperidinoanthrone, l:5-<Ziehloro- 

(Barnexiv Cook, and Matthews), 
i* 1399. 

a-Piperidmo-j3-benzylbutan-7-otte, and 
its hydrochloride (Mannioh), i, 376. 
Plperidinodiphenylmethane, and its 
hydrochloride (Ohristiabn), i, 23. 
j3-*iV-Piperidmoethyl phenyl ether, and 
its hydrobromide and hydrochloride 
(Brill), i, 833. 

a-Piperidiao»/3-ethylhntan-7-oiiej and 
its hydrochloride {Mannicjh), i, fl76. 
i^-Piperidinoethyloleamide (Society 
OE Chemical Industet in Basle), 
i, 1138. 

2*Piperidinohydroi]idene, 1-oximino- 
(Steaus and Ekhard), i, 1189. 
Piperidino-l-ketotetrahydronaph- 
thalene (Straus, Beenoully, and 
(l^UTNEE), i, 1156. 
PipmdinomethylallylmaXonio acid 
(Mannioh and Suttee), i, 1037. 
a-Piperidi 2 iomethyl- 7 -valerolactone, and 
5-bromo-, and their derivatives 
(Mannioh and Sutter), i, 1038. 
Piperidinophenylbenzylinethane, and 
its hydrochloride (Ohristiabn), i,- 
V',.23.,r 

iK-Piperidiao-a-pheiiyl^Ti-propane, and 
its hydrochloride (Ohristiaen), 

23. 

CXXTIII. ii. 
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7 -iV^-Piperidmopropyl benzoate, and 
phenyl ether and their salts (Beill), 

3 , 833. 

2-Piperidinot6trahydronaphthalene, 
1-oximino- (Steaus and Ekhard), i, 
1139, 

f^-Piperitol (Simonsen), i, 1165. 

Piperonal, preparation of (Brines, v, 
Tsohaenee, and Paillaed), i, 
1069. 

determination of (Radoliefe and 
Shaeples), ii, 1210. 

Piperonaldoxime AT-phenyl ether (Bam- 
berger), i, 142. 

Piperonyl bromide, preparation of 
(Ohbmisohe Fabrik Flora), i, 1413. 

Piperonyl compounds, carbon-like 
residue from heating (Pascal), i, 
1278. 

a-Fiperonylideneacetohenoic acid (Ryan 
and Shannon), i, 658. 

Piperonylidenemethyl amyl ketone, and 
its derivatives (Ryan and Shannon), 
i, 568. 

Piperonylidenemethyl ethyl ketone 
(Ryan and Cahill), i, 568. 

Piperonylidenepxindole, 6'-amino-, and 
its methosulphate ( Aemit and Robin- 
son), i, 1172. 

2-Pip0ronylidene-4-phenyl-3-anisyl-6- 
methyl-A®-cyc%enten-l-one ( Ryan 

and Lennon), i, 1282. 

PiperonyHdene- 7 -piperonylpropyiaiiiuie 

(Baker and I^binson), i, 925. 

3 Piperonyl-4-phenyl-6-methyl-A®- 
cyc2^openten-l-one (Ryan and Len- 
non), i, 1282. 

j8-Piperonylpropionic acid, 6-nitro- 
(Bakbr and Robinson), i, 925. 

/3-Piperonylpropionitrile, and 6-nitro- 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 925. 

7 -Piperottylpropylamine, and its deriv- 
atives (Baker and Robinson), i, 
926. 

7-Piperonylpropyltrim6t3iylEtnmoniim 
iodide (Baker arid Robinson), i, 
925- 

Pipeznnylsucoxnio anhydride (Baker 
and Lapworth), i, 671. 

Pipette, Oornec-Gottet, for measurement 
of small volumes (Kicloux), ii^ 898. 

Pistaxm terebiffitmi oil from (Timosuff), 
i, 1124. 

Pituitary extracts, dialysis of, and 
tb«r quantitative effect on secretion 
of mine (Smith and MoOlosky), i, 
207. 

Placenta, transmission of blood con- 
stituents through the (Plass and 
Matthew), i, 1489. 

Planck's law, deduction of (Edding- 
ton), ii, 1022. 
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Plants, photosynthesis by (MAzfi), i, 
485. 

absorption of ultra-violet light by 
(pAiiiiABiN and Hubbbnbt), i, 
1223. 

absorption of salts by (Lundegardh 
and i, 214. 

absorption of mineral salts by (Dtjst- 
jtfAn), i, 1123. 

absorption of potassium by (AndbiS 
and Dbmoxjssy), i, 758. 
anaerobic respiration in (NEUBBBa 
and Gottsohalk), i, 213, 
effect of wounding on respiration of 
(Palladin), i, 1221. 
apparatus for study of the respiration 
of (Oiksbubg), i, 1120. 
influence of end-products of meta- 
bolism on (Sigmund), i, 344. 
occurrence of aromatic compounds in 
(Rbti), i, 418. 

influence of external factors on the 
ash*eontent of (Sbidbn), i, 1518. 
relation between yield of, and the 
intensity of external factors 
(Briggs), i, 1222, 

suitable depth in soil for (Lbmhbb- 
MANN, WXESSMANN, and Eckl), i, 
1029. 

equilibria of nutrition in (Edppbl and 
Ludwig), ij 485. 

effect of bases on growth of seedling 
(Boeobnt), i, 489. 
effect of, on reaction of culture solu- 
tions (Hoagdand), i, 1368. 
acidity of the sap of ( Aeland), i,,213. 
cuticle of (Legg and Wh^IiBK), i, 
1026. 

formation of asparagine in (Peiani* 
scenikot), i, 213. 

formation of carbohydrates in, from 
proteins and fats (Tbeeoinb, 
Teautmann, and Bonnkc), i, 756. 
carbon dioxide as a climatic factor in 
growth of (Ebinau), i, 213. 
effect of carbon dioxide in soil air on 
growth of (Paekbr), i, 1223. 
effect of dicyanodiamide on (Aluson, 
Skinnbe, and Ebid), i, 1030. 
oxidation by enzymes of (Onslow and 
Robinson),!, 1010, 
specificity of enzymes of (Blagovb- 
soHRNSKi and Sossiedov), i, 1007 ; 
(Blagovbsohbnski and Bielo- 
XEESEI), i, 1009. 

. j^yenronic acid in (Palladin and 
IiB'vrrsoHEN&o), i, 1369. 

Stinml4tion of by hydrogen cyanide 

: : substtses of (Sohmidt and 

k 213'; '(Schmidt, 
i,'i370. 


Plants, Imvulosans in (Colin), i, 618. 
occurrence of metals in (MoHaegue), 
i, 1023. 

mineral constituents in (Smirnov), i, 
486. 

nitrates in, in relation to nitrogen nu- 
trition (Niklas and Vogel), i> 213. 
utilisation of ammonium nitrate by 
(PRIANISOHNIKOV), i, 767. 
action of nitrites on growth of (FehAr 
and ViGi), i, 488. 

decomposition of oxalic acid by 
(Palladin and Lovtschinov- 
skaja), i, 1222. 

pectic substances in (Norris and 
Schbyver), i, 1226. 
pentoses in (Englis and Hale), i, 618. 
effect of phosphate manuring on 
vitamin-i; in (Hornbmann), i, 623, 
phosphatides of (Levene and Bole), 
i, 487 ; (Grate ; Grate and 
Horvat), i, 1622, 

availability of potassium silicates to 
(Dobrbsou-Cluy), i, 1223. 
silica in growth of, and its relation to 
phosphoric acid (Nanji and Shaw), 
i, 214. 

influence of silica and silicates on 
growth of (Lemmbrmann, Wibss- 
MANN, and Sammet), i, 766; 
(Duohon ; Lemmermann jDensoh), 
i, 767. 

action of sodium carbonate on germin- 
ation and growth of (Feh6r and 
vagi), i, 1028. 

action of soil solutions on development 
of roots of (Teelieowski), i, 1029, 
formation of starch from atabinose by 
(PoLONQYSKi and L 

' 1222 . ■ 
effect of desiccation on sugar odn^nt 
of (Link), i, 618. 

tyrosinase in (Boas aUd Meeken- 
schlager), i, 474. 
formation of vegetable oils in 
(Pranoesooni, Manteedi, and 
Astengo), i, 759. 

zymase in (Palladin and Illjuviev), 
i, 1519. . 

diseases of (Anderson), i, 1522, 
green, jwisonous action of carbon 
monoxide on (Wehmer), L ^029. 
higher, sources of available nitrogen 
for (Bialosuknia), i, 1366. 
effect of urea, thiourea, and allyl- 
thiourea on (E. and G. Nicolas), 
i, 757. 

chemistry of (Komatsu and Ueda), 
i, 762; (Komatsu and Yamada), 
i, 881 ; (Komatsu and Nodzu), i, 
1026 ; (Komatsu and Tanaka), i, 
1869. 
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Plants, lower, effect of oxygen on energy 
baiance of (Tekroine, Bonnet, and 
Hee), i, 1517. 

medicinal, constituents of (Zellnbr), 

i, 763. 

Soutb Afncan, active principles of 
(JuRiTz), i, 761. 

young, influence of light on absorption 
of nutrients by (Wiessmann), i, 

, 757. 

detection of phenols in (Ware), i, 
1122 * 

determination of camphor in (Gori), 

ii, 1009. 

determination of chlorides and 
sulphates in sap of (Gortnbr and 
Hoffman), i, 486. 
determination of nitrate nitrogen in 
(Burrell and Phillips), i, 1367. 
Plant ash, physico-chemical analysis of 
(L. and J. Deshusses), ii, 67. 

Plant cells, equilibrium and oxidation 
in (Mayer and Plantefol), i, 
1120 . 

staining of, with colouring matters 
(Schwarz), i, 765. 
effect of poisons on ( Arzichovski and 
Soheuaein), i, 1227. 

Plant extracts, blood-sugar depressant 
action of (Glaser and Wittnee), i, 
209. 

Plant fibres, Kontgen ray patterns from 
(Sponslbr), ii, 844. 

Plant juices, hydrogen-ion concentration 
of (Gustafson), i, 1023. 

Plant plasma, infinence of alkaline earth 
salts oh the heat coagulation of 
(Kaho), i, 217. 

Pl^t roots, exposed to light, develop- 
ment and distribution of chloroph;y ' 
in (Powell)# i, 1221. 

Plant tissues, distributiou of potassium 
in (DawBiNG), i, 871. 
laboratory apparatus for wet grinding 
of (Roach), i, 1517. 

Plaster, hard, preparation of (Chasse- 
vent), ii, 669. 

Plasticity (Sheppard ; Bogxte ; Shep- 
pard and Oaryer ; Venable), ii, 
1058. 

Plastids, amylogenic activity of (Maige), 

Platinum, spark spectrum of (L. and E. 
Bloch), ii, 829. 

photo-electric effect and conductivity 

of (Herrmann), ii^ 947. 
photo-electric sensitivity of (Suhr- 
* MANN), ii, 831. 

Talency of, in rjssp^t to mercaptans 
(P. 0. and K, 0; B. Rat), ii, 
1121 . 

melting point of (Hofmann),; ii, 99, 


Platinum, adsorption of metals by 
(Maxted), h, 384. 
adsorption of water on (MoHaffib 
and Lbnher), ii, 854. 
effect of Rontgen rays on the catalytic 
activity of (Clark, McGrath, , and 
Johnson), ii, 1176. 
physical state and catalytic action of 
(Smith; Gauger), ii, 1072. 
catalytic hydrogenation with (Boden- 
stein), ii, 216 ; (Waldsohmidt- 
Leitz and Seitz), ii, 411. . 
behaviour of, with fused silicates 
(Jander), ii, 416. 

colloidal, nuclear hydrogenation with 
(Skita), i, 140. ^ 

oxide-coated, emission of negative ions 
from (Barton), ii, 1020. 
thermionic work function of 
(Davisson and Gbrmer), ii, 81. 
sols, cataphoresis of, in presence of 
caoutchouc (Evers), ii, 668. 
Platinum alloys, reaction limits of 
(Tammann), ii, 378. 

Platinum salts, trypanocidal action of 
(Lbvaditi, Girard, and Nicolau), 

i, 1117- 

Platinum oxide, catalytic reduction 
with (Kern, Shrinbr, and Adams), 

i, . 625 ; (Pierce and Adams), i, 
824; (Heokel and Adams), i, 909; 

(Carothers and Adams), ii, 693. 
Platinic chloride, compounds of ethyl 
sulphide and (P. (3. ahd K. 0. B. 
RiT), ii, 1121. 

selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
684. 

telluride (Brukl), ii, 896, 
Ohloroplatinic acid, compounds of acid 
amides with (Prioke and Rusch- 
haupt), ii, 894. 

Platinum orgaj^o compounds ; — 
Platinum, hydrazine carbylamine com- 
pounds of (Tsohugaev, Skanavy- 
Grigorjeva and Posnjak), i, 
1395. 

dimothy Iglyoxime (Cooper), ii, 827. 
Platinicyanides, optical properties of 
crystals of (Pookettino), ii, ,21. 
Platinum separation;-- , 
separation of palladium from (Krauss 
and Dbnek^, ii, 1006. 
separation of ruthenium aud (Ruff 
and VlDlc), ii, 443. 

Platinum black, structure of (Osawa), 

ii, 747. 

prej^ation and aetivatioh of (KXb), 

fr, 

batalytioh jdrogenation with (Waser), 
i, 584. 

effect of chlorine on catalysis . by 
(Boswell and Bayley), ii, 216* 
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Platinum electrodes. See Electrodes. 

Platinum films, velocity of pKoto- 
electrons emitted from (Cha), ii, 
476. 

electrical resistance of, in presence of 
hydrogen (Gatjgee), ii, 1040. 
sputtered, effect of gas on the resist- 
ance of (Ehynolds), ii, 108. 

Platinum wedges for spectrophotometry 
(Mbeton), ii, 78. 

Platinum wire, effect of absorption of 
gas on resistance of {Kleinb), ii, 947. 

. Plum, wild. See Ximmiia murica/tuh, 

Pneumwomts, oxidation and induction 
by (NeiUi and Avery), i, 340, 867 ; 
(Neill), x, 868. 

Pneumonia, excretion of organic acids 
after (Olatjsen), i, 1491. 

Poison, rattlesnake, fractionation of the 
proteins of (Welker), i, 998. 

Poisons, adsorption of, by charcoal 
(Dingemanse and Laqueur), i, 
1500. 

adsorption of, by a new plant char- 
coal (Laqueur and Sluttebs), i, 
736. 

effect of, on plant cells (Arziohovski 
and Scheljakin), i, 1227, 
convulsive, infiuence of acids and 
alkalis On the action of (FRdHLios 
and SoLfe), i, 834, 

use of hydrogen peroxide in analysis 
of (Magnin), ii, 694. 

Poiscni^, carbon monoxide, spectro- 
chemistry of (Balth.^zard), i, 196. 

Polar compound, formation of, in photo- 
chemical reactions (Noyer), ii, 1081. 

Polarisation (Glassxone), ii, 48, 183; 
(Holler), ii, 793. 

and electrical double layers (Clark), 
ii, 673. 

effect of alternating currents on (Glas- 
stone; Isoarisohev and Berk- 
MANN), ii, 548. 

of metallic electrodes (Drbsbach and 
Hosmer), ii, 1068. 

anodic, oxygen evolution theory of 
(JiRSA and Loris j Jirsa), ii, 45. 
dielectric (Ebert), ii^ 14. 
rotatory, theory of (db Mallemann), 
ii, 1029. 

Polarity and optical activity of substi- 
tuent groups (Bulb and Smith), ii, 

, mo, 

induced alternate (Lapworth), ii, 
636. 

Pdlal?<^:rnph (Heyrovsk^ and Shi- 
(Gitrie), ii, 
%:■ ' ■ o-particles from 


Polonium, distribution of length of a-par- 
ticles of, in oxygen and nitrogen 
(Curie and Yamaha), ii, 175. 
long-range particles from (Yamaha), 
ii, 255; (Curie and Yamaha), ii, 
621. 

adsorption of, by various substances 
(Brennen), ii, 770. 
growth of, in radium preparations 
(Curie and Yovanovitoh), ii, 464. 

PolydihydrodicycZopentadiene ozonide 
(Stauhingbr), i, 898. 

Polydic^o^pentadiene diozonide 

(Stauhinger), i, 898. 

Polymerides, magnetochemistry of 
(Pascal), ii, 371. 

Polymerisation (Lebehev and Filo- 
NENKO), i, 226 ; (Stauhinger and 
LffTHY), i, 360, 361 ; (Stauhingbb), 
i, 362. 

by means of aluminium oxide and iron 
(Ipatiev and Kijukvin), i, 226. 

Polymethine colouring matters, prepai’- 
ation of (Farbenpabriken vorm F. 
Bayer & Co.), i, 839. 

Polymorphism, a^egation and (SoH AUM, 
Naumann, Unger, and Hop- 
earth), ii, 1132. 

and isomerism (Ppeipfbr, Kalok- 
BRENNER, and Behr), i, 547. 

Polyoxymethylenes, constitution of 
(Stauhinger and LffxHY), i, 360; 
(Stauhinger), i, 362. 

PoljpeptideS) oxidation of (Abdek- 
HALHEN and Komm), i, 848. 
cleavage of, by yeast enzymes (Fohor 
and Epstein), i, 1214; (Fohor, 
Bbrnfelh, and ScHdNPELH), i, 
1215. 

Polysaccharides (Karrer, SohniheR, 
and Smirnov), i, 418; (KiRRER 
and ILLING), 1 , 741, 1029; (EOmatsu 
and Ueha), i, 762; (Karrer and 
Lier), i, 793 ; (Karrer and Joos), 
i, 1028. 

synthesis of (Sohlubach and Maurer ; 
SoHLUBAOH and IUuobenberger), 
i, 888. 

methylaiion of (Schmih), i, 1386. 
ethers of (Weltzien), x, 12; (Her- 
zog), i, 37J. 

Folysiictus verskolttr, attack of apples by 
(Smith), i, 1226. 

Polysulphides. See under Sulphur. 

Polythionates. See under Sulphur, 

Porcelain, action of metals and gases 
on vessels of (v. Wartenberg), ii, 
699. 

Porphyrin, formation of, from hmo- 
globin (Sohumm), i, 88. ; 
of feeces (Papenhieok), i, 98; (KR- 
MERI), i, 188. 
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Porphyrins, natural (Fischer and Hu- 
ger), i, 307 ; (KtsTER and Hittten- 
LOCHER), i, 845; (Fischer and 
MtiLLER), i, 845, 846 ; (Schttmm), 

i, 846 ; (Fischer and Lindner), i, 
992, 997. 

in blood serum (Papendibok), i, 96. 
in yeast (Fischer and Fink), i, -866, 

Fotamogetmi leaf pigments of (Prat), 
i, 487. 

Potash-oligoclase from Ht. Erebus 
(Mountain), ii, 819. 

Potassamide, reactions of, with cobalt 
and iron salts in liquid ammonia 
(Bergstrom), ii, 231. 

Potassium, molecular weiglit of (Jou- 
niaux), ii, 187. 

Potassium, spectrum of, at low voltage 
(Hewman), ii, 1014. 
spectrum of, burning in chlorine 
(Ramdas), ii, 334i 

absorption spectrum of (Sue and 
Ghosh), ii, 453. 

absorption and emission spectra of 
(Harayan and Gunnaiya ; Hara- 
YAN and Subrahmanyam), ii, 737. 
band spectrum of, and of mixtures of 
the vapours with sodium vapour 
(Smith), ii, 86. 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (Lund- 
quist), ii, 1014. 

^spark spectrum of (Dabmen ; de 
Bruin and Zeeman), ii, 167. 
photo-electric effect of (Hornbeck), 

' ii, 81 ; (Lawrence), ii, 831. 
ionisation of the vapour of, by light 
(Samuel), ii, 459 ; (Arnule), ii, 
460. 

vapour, low voltage arcs in (Hewman), 
li, 460. 

radioactivity of (Harkins and Guy), 

ii, im 

as a tr^ for mercury vapour (Hughes 
and Poindexter), ii, 895, 

Potassium alloys with mercury, electro- 
lysis of (JKbemann, Muller, and 
Ortneb), ii, 132. 

effect of light on the action of water 
with (Bhatnagar, Prasad, and 
Mukeeji), ii, 811. 
interfacial tension between bensene 
and (Bhatnagar, Prasad, and 
Mukeeji), ii, 194. ' 

with sodium, electrolysis of PEremann 
and T. Rehenburg), ii, 132. 

Potassium salts, distribution of, in plant 
tissues (DowdinG), i, 371, 
adsorption of, by plants (Andr:^ and 
I)BMOUssY}i i, 758. 

in soils, effect of fertilisers and crop- 
ping on (Ames and Simon ; Fraps), 
i, 1623. 
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Potassium bromate, electrolytic prepar- 
ation of (Ewing and Schmidt), ii, 
551. 

bromide, reflection of Rontgen rays 
by crystals of (Kulenkamppf), ii, 
1038. 

bromide and chloride, mixed crystals 
of (Broom^i), ii, 366. 

Rontgen ray analysis of solid solu- 
tions of (Sasahara), ii, 745. 
bromide or iodide, action of chlorine 
on, in presence of water (Parsons), 
ii, 880. 

sodium carbonates (Bain), ii, 577. 
chlorate, effect of, on blood, and its 
excretion (Ross), i, 732. 
chloride, dispersion of (Herzfeld and 
Wole), ii, 1119. 

electrical conductivity of solutions 
of (Lorenz and Voigt), ii, 871. 
activity coefficient of (Soatchard), 
ii, 397. 

li( 5 |^uid junction potential between 
liydrochloTic acid and (Scatch- 
ard), ii, 398. 

transference numbers of, and its mix- 
tures with sodium chloride (Mac- 
Innes), ii, 872 ; (Dewey), ii, 
873. 

density of aqueous.solutions of (H. C. 

and E. W. Parker), ii, 288, 
equilibrium of ammonium and 
mercuric chlorides, water, and 
(Osaka and Ando), ii, 123. 
reaction between sodium diehromate 
and (Robertson), ii, 121. 
chromate, equilibrium of ammonium 
chromate, water, and (Araki), ii, 
786 .' ■ / 

t^^hromate, melting and transition 
points of (Robinson, Stephen- 
son, and Briscoe), ii, 374, 
depolarising action of (Vincent), 
xi, 882. 

lanthanum chromates (Oarobbi), ii, 
315. 

hydroxide, activity , coefficient of 
(Soatchard), ii, 397; (Harned), 
ii, 398, 

iodide, action of light on, in presence 
of pota^um diehromate and eosin 
(Reychlbr), ii, 1180, 
electrical conductivity of bromine- 
iodine solutions of (Plotnikov), 
ii, 791, 

absorption of, by the skin (Canals 
and Gidon), i, 1116. 
iodide and jpfirsulphate, reaction be- 
tween, in gelatin sols (Bawling 
and Glassett), ii, 561. 
j^mnanganate, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Viterbi), ii, 852, 
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Potassium i^ermauganate, oxidation of 
hydrogen by (Wilke and Kuhn), 
ii, 51. 

decomposition of solutions of (Hol- 
LVTA), ii, 422. 

titration of, with hydrogen peroxide 
in presence of ammonium sulphate 
(Tananaev), ii, 4S0. 
standardisation of, with sodium 
oxalate, (del Feesno), ii* 602,. 
904. 

ammonomolyhdite and axnmonotung- 
stite (Bebgstbom), ii, 1084. 
dihydrogen phosphate, crystal struc- 
ture of (Hassel), ii, 1130. 
chlororuthenates (Briggs), ii, 708. 
chlororuthenites (Ohabonnat), ii, 
686 . 

pentachlororuthenite and hexachloro- 
ruthenate (Aotama), ii, 816. 
pentachlorornthenites (Outbier and 
Niemann), ii, 231. 

silicates, assimilation of, hy plants 
XDobrbsch-Clttt), i, 1223. 
ehromosilicate, synthesis of {Kareiol), 
ii, 1087. 

’ lanthanum sulphates (Zambonini and 
Caro BBtl, ii, 222. 

lithium sulphate, crystal structure of 

' * . (Bradlet), ii, 638. 

neodymium sulphates (Zambonini and 
Caglioti), ii, 222, 315. 
jtwTitosulphide, action of allyl iodide 
on (Thomas and Hiding), i, 4. 
sulphite (Foebstbr, Brosohe, and 
Norberg-Schulz), ii, 120. 
pyrosulphite, absorption spectrum of 
; (Dietzel and Oalanos), ii, 1116. 
dinitrososulphonate {nitrosomlpldt^ 
(Rasohiq), ii, 226. 

chloroiminodisulphonate (Easohig), 
ii, 986. 

tantalate, diffusion and molecular 
weight of (Jander and Sohijlz), 
11,. 628. 

tungstate, equilibria of, with lithium 
tungstate and tungsten trioxide 
(yan Liembt), ii, 421. 

Potassium organic compounds 
Potassium . ferritripyrooatecholoxide, 
use of, as an indicator (Binder), 
,ii, 596. . 

Pota^itpn detection, determination, and 
, Sej^tdon:—* 

substitute fox blue glass in detection 

sodium and, by 

. ! , ' ii^nsofai^monium oxalate(MEYER- 

■ ,pf < '(¥ T&BTHEIM), ii, 

■' (Yob), 


Potassium detection, determination, and 
separation 

determination of, polarimetrically 
(Wr6bel), ii, 240. 

determination of, in blood serum 
(Lebermann), i, 96, 714. 
determination of, in urine (v. Dehn), 
i, 865. 

determination and separation of(SMiTH 
and Ross), ii, 601. 

Potatoes, composition of (Willaman 
and West), i, 1522. 
respiration and carbohydrate changes 
in, at low temperatures (Hopkins), 

i, 344. 

cork layer of the skin of (Rhodes), i, 
1026. 

Potato plants, growth of, in nutrient 
solutions (Johnson), i, 1367. 

Potential, effect of presence of porous 
materials on measurements of 
(Fricke), ii, 644. 

relation between energy of escape of 
electrons and (GtiNTHER-SoHULZB), 

ii, 477. 

effect of filtration on (Ribty), ii, 796. 
at surfaces of inorganic liquids (W KS- 
SEL), ii, 795. 

fall of, in liquids, produced by air 
bubbles (Kleeman and Pitts), ii, 
669. 

differences of, between liquids and air 
(Frhmkin), ii, 644. 
difftrences of, at the junction of two 
liquids (VosNEssENSKi), ii, 678, 
differences of, at the boundary of two 

. phases (Beichinstein), ii,- 545. 
electronegative series of, in liquid 
ammonia (Bergstrom), ii, 794. 
contact, of metals (Dowling), ii, 796. 
decomposition, of non-aqueoim solu- 
tions (Finkelstein), ii, 546. , 
of electrodes (Holler), ii, 798. 
of metals against pure wat<er (Bmits, 
Gbrding, and Kroon), ii, 796. 
single-phase boundary, measurement 
of (Bade), ii, 1164. 

sparli Townsend theory of (DiiLLEN- 
BACH), ii, 740. 

Potential scales, comparison of electrode 
potentials and (Biroher), ii, 711. 

Potentiometer, new (Mislowitzer), i, 
1485. 

Praseodymium, preparation and proper- 
ties of (WiERDA and Krembrs), ii, 
998 * 

Eontgen ray spectrum of (Gleditsch 
and Botolesen), ii, 612. 

Praseodymium^ chlorovanadinite (Ca- 
ROBBi)j ii, 682, 

Precipitates, stratified structure of (v. 
Weimaen), ii, 969; 
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precipitates, adsorption by (Weisee), 
ii, 108. 

emanating capacity of, and surface 
variation (Hahn), ii, 177. 
ignition of (Brinton and Stoppbl), 
ii. 72. 

Precipitation, laws of (v. Weimarn), 
ii, 1064. 

of coloured salts in gels (Biegel and 
WiDGOPp), ii, 863. 

fractional (Rttpf and Hibsoh), ii, 
992. 

rhythmic, in gels (Fischer), ii, 863. 
in gelatin gels (Scott-Blair), ii, 
619. 

Precipitin, behaviour of, when adsorbed, 
to its antigen (Eislbr), i, 96, 
Pregnancy, tojrssmia of (Standee, 
Duncan, and Sisson), i, 1492. 
storage of vitamin-.^ in white rats 
during (Scheunert and Cande- 
lin), j, 1616. 

Pressurei internal, in terms of critical 
pressure and temperature (Schus- 
ter), ii, 951. 

and molecular volume (Schuster), 
ii, 1142. . 

Pressure eaualiser (Patterson), ii, 
151. 

Primeverase, from almond emulsin 
(Brided), i, 1438. 

Primeyerose (Briuel), i, 336, 615, 
760. 

Primeverosidase (Bridel), i, 760, 1438. 
Primula^ unpleasant taste of roots of 
(Kopler and Brauner), i, 1224. 
Privet berries, colouring : matter of 
(Pfau), i, 572. 

Proflavine, effect of, on infusoria 
(Robertson), i, 1012. 

Prolamines (Hoffman andCoRTNER), i, 
1479. 

Propane, ojS'^^riamino-, and its deriv- 
atives and complex metallic com- 
pounds (Mann and Pope), i, 873. 
2-Propane, a-amino-j3-hydroxy-, and its 
salts (liARRBR and Kuarer), 5, 
1086. 

ct^-d!ibydroxy-, preparation of 
(Levene and Haller), i, 1875. 
ci^cZoPropane compounds, influence of 
phenyl groups ou the formation of 
(Haerdi and Thorpe), i, 923, 
cyc/oPropane series, three-carbon tauto- 
merism in (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), i, 649. 

cycZoPropanebis-2;e-dihetoplienyirycZo- 
heEanedispiran (Badulesou and 
Georgescu), i, 820. 
oycZopropahedioarboxylic acid, deriv- 
atives of (KOster and Grassner), !, 
922. 


2- Propeny3 -3 ■o-ani8olesnlphonyl-2- 
methyl^uinoIine(TROGEE and Brohm), 
i, 1463. 

Propepsin in blood and urine (Gott- 
lieb), i, 742, 

Propinene, synthesis from (Yvon), i, 
514, 

Propiolic acid, methyl ester (Ingold), i, 
779. 

2*Propionamide, a-aminor, p-tolucne- 
sulphonate (Freudenbero and 
Huber), i, 229. 

Propionic acid, partition of, between 
water and ethyl ether (db Kolo- 
sovsKi), ii, 606. 

hydroxylamine salt (Oespkr and 
Ballard), i, 1233. ’ 
alkoxymethyl esters (Farren, Fife, 
Clark, and Garland), i, 1280. 
furfuiyl ester (Zanetti), i, 667. 
Propionic acid, a-bromonitro-, a-chloro- 
nitro-, and a-nitro-, ethyl esters, 
and hydrazine derivative of tbe 
latter (Macbeth and Traill), i, 
629. 

fl-chloro-, preparation of (Powell), i, 
228. 

cZ-Pr^ionic acid, a-thiol-, sodium salts 
(Levene and Mikeska), i, 512. 
Propionitrile, ^-chloro-, reaction of 
resorcinol with (Chapman and 
Stephen), i, 669. 

i8-nitro-a-oximino-, and its derivatives 
(Wieland), 3 , 1049. 

S-Propionylbomylene. See a-Boroylene 

ethyl ket'nM. 

3- Propionylcamphane. See a-Camphanyl 
ethyl ketone, 

Propionylcarbazole, and its picrate, and 
nUTO- (Oddo), i, 296, 
5-Propionyl-5:lO-dihydroplienarsasine, 
10-chloro- (Burton and Gibson), i, 
85. 

S-Propionylphenylarsinic acid, 4- 

hydroxy-, j?-nitrophenylhyarazone 
(Marouhes), i, 447, 
2-Propionylpyrpole, 8:4-di- and 8;4;6- 
Zn*iodo- (Terentiev and Tschelin- 
» CEV), i, 295, ' 

Propionylveratrole, i8-chloTo-{FRBUDEN- 
berg and Fikentsoher), i, 69. 
j5-Propo^beoEcic amds, p-bromo-, p- 
chloio-, ^-io(|o-, and p-hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Farbwerke Voem. 
Meister, Lucius, k BRi^NiNo), i, 
1424, 

2-Propoxy-A^-cycZohexene, 1-cyano- (v. 

• AuwERSj Bahr, and Feesb), i, 
■■ 312.-' 

«saPropoxy-5 -methylacetophenone, and 
its derivatives (v. Auwers, Lechner, 
and Bundesmann), i, 266. 
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Propyl alcohol, j8-chloro-, conversion of, 
into j3-hydroxybutyronitiile (Dbw- 
abl), i, 14. 

^soPropyl alcohol, latent and specific 
heats of (Pajrks and Kelley), ii, 
d49. 

properties of mixtures of ethyl 
alcohol and (Pabks and Kelley), 
ii, 764. 

^-w/oPropyl alcohol, act-d^hloro urethane 
of (Sen), i, 337. 

n- and iso-Propyl alcohols, refractive 
indices of (Bennett and Gaebatt), 
i,498. 

Z-Propylallylbarbituric acid (V olwilbe), 
i, 1174. 

^-Propylamine, j8-hydroxy-, hydro- 
chloride (Levenb and Hallbe), i, 
1376. 

Fropylammonixun cKIoroferrates (Rbmy 
and Rothe), ii, 1089. 

^i-Propylaniline w-nitrobenzenesulphon - 
amide (Marvel, Kingsbury, and 
Smith), i, 245. 

%-Propylhenzene, 3:6-dibydroxy- 

(Mauthneb), i, 25. 

7 -Propylb 8 nzoic acid, o-amino-, and the 
corresponding lactam (V. Beaun and 
Reich), i, 1407. 

w-Propy^lbenzoyioEimidocarbonic acid, 
ethyl eater (Oespbe and Cook), i, 
523. 

7 -PropylbenzyI bromide, o-brorao- (v, 
Beaun and Kaisee), i, 1414. 
isoPropyl-jS-bromoaHylWbituric acid 
(Riedel), i, 1453. 

Propylbutylals (Adams and Adkins), i, 
7S6. 

.^-Propyloarbaxnide, d^j8-bydroxy- 
(Levene and Haller), i, 1376. 
jp-isaPxopyl-r-chloroaHylbenzene, and its 
dibromide (Beet), i, 804. 
p-isoPropyl-w-ohlorobutenylbenzene 
(Beet), i, 804. 

Propylene, equilibrium of hydrogen 
bromide with (Maass and W eight), 

oat^tic addition of halogen acids to 
(WiBAUT, Diekmann, and Rut- 
gers), i, 494. 

inhalation Of (Davidson), i, 1508. 
Propylene, aj^y-^nbromo-ay-^f^nitro- 
(wiELAND and Jung), i, 1374. 
«-PrepyIene o»de, heat of combustion of 

{Zubov and SwiENTOSLAWfiKi), ii, 

j864.-, 

isoPrc|pylftEiriu^ (Adams and 

I"' f ' V a A 

j, «7. 


2- Propylc2/cfohexanone, 2-cyano., and its 
semicarbazone (v. Auwees, Bahe, 
and Feesk), i, 812. 

0- Propylc 2 ^cZobexylamines, and their 
salts (v. Braun and Bayer), i, 428. 

woPropylidene compounds of sugars 
(Feeudenberg and Doser), i, 366; 
(Feeudenberg and Wolef), i, 367. 
Propylidenedi-indone (Radulbsou and 
Geoegescu), i, 1287. 
isoPropylidenequinamide (Kaerer, 
WiDMEK, and Riso), i, 673. 
a-Propylindole (Verley and Beduwi^.), 
i, 678. 

3- Propyiindole, S-y-amino-, and its salts 
(Majima and Hoshino), i, 1461. 

<jycZoPropylmethylthiocyanate(v.BRAUN, 
Fussganoee, and Kuhn), i, 1402. 
cycZoPropylmethylamiae, and its benzoyl 
derivative (v. Beaun, Fussganger, 
and Kuhn), i, 1402. 
cyc7f?Propylmethylbenzylmetbylamine, 
and its hydrochloride (v. Beaun, 
Fussganger, and Kuhn), i, 1402, 
cyc?c>Propylmethylmethylaiitiline, and its 
salts (v. Braun, Fussganger, and 
Kuhn), i, 1402. 

cyc7oPropylmethylmethylcyanamide (v. 
Braun, FussaiNGEE, and Kuhn), i, 
1402. 

2-Propyl-3-pheiiyl25ci2idolinone, 8-hydr- 
oxy-L 7 -bromo-, and its derivatives 
(Kohn and Lakner), i, 1276. 
7-4-^oPropylphenylpropinene ( Bert, 
Doribr, and Lamy), i, 1378. 
Propylphthalimide, 7 *bromo-, action of 
magnesium phenyl bromide on (Kohn 
and Laknkr), i, 1276. 
vi-Fropyl-w-toluidine, 2;4- and 4:6-c2z’- 
nitro- (Giua and Petronio), i, 1897. 

1- fsoPropylurazole (Goodwin and 

Baii^ey), i, 843. 

i<ioProp 3 rlurethane, «a-c?ichloro-, and 
aa'.(«iiodo. (Ohinoik Fabrik 
Ohemisoh-pharma2;eutisohbr Fro- 
duktb), 1, 18. 

w-Propylvinyloarbinol, resolution and 
rotation of, and its salts and esters 
(Kenyon and Snellgrove), i, 771. 

4- 4soPropyl-o-ryleiie, ^rtnitro-( Kruber), 
i, 1188. 

4-isoPropyl-o-xylenesulphonic acid, and 
, its sodium salt and amide (Kruber), 
i, 1188. 

P7'osopcmehe Burmeisteri, constituents of 
(Zellner), i, 1026. 

Prostate, tuberculosis and calcification 
of (McKenzie, Seng^ and MAOALr 

lum), V 880. 

effect of inflections of emulsions of, on 
metabolism (Korenohevsky and 
Carr), i, 1513. 
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Prostate, nitrogea excretion in hyper- 
trophy of (NiOOLAYSENh i, 857, 
Proteases, animal, specificity of (Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz and Sohafener), i, 
1110 , 

«“Proteases, effect of quinine compounds 
and urea on (Smoeomncev and 
Adova), i, 335. 

Proteic acid, hydroxy-, in urine 
(Freukd and Sittenbbrger-Kraft), 
i, 723. . 

Proteins . (Johnson and Daschavsky), 
i, 176 ; (LtiDTKE), i, 450 ; (Shelton 
and Johnson), i, 602 ; (Sorensen), 
i, 1110 ; (Hoffman and Gohtnee), 
i, 1479. 

structure of (Aboerhalden, Klae- 
MAKN, and Komm), i, 174 ; (Abdee- 
HALDEN and Komm), i, 176, 320, 
848, 1476 ; (Heezoo), i, 450 ,* 
(BLANCHETltlRE), 1, 602 ; (TeOEN- 
sEGAAEi) and Fischer; Berg- 
mann), i, 848; (Abderhalden), 
i, 848, 1341 ; (Abderhalden and 
Schwab), i, 991, 

structure and synthesis of (Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz and Sohaffner), 

i, mo. 

synthesis of, by en 2 ^es (Wasteneys 
and Borsook.), i, 102; (Borsook 
and Wasteneys), i, 472, 864, 866 ; 
(Bona and Kleinmann), i, 473. 
molecular weights of (Cohn, Hendry, 
and Prentiss), ii, 641. 
ionisation of (IiINderstrom-Lang}, 

ii, 203. ; 

heat denaturation of (H. and D, Y. 

Wu), i, 1110. 

adsorption of, by collodion membranes 
(Hitohcook), ii, 1064. 
adsorption of phenolsulphonephtbalein 
by (Grollman), i, 1000. 
libemtion of adsorbed substances from 
(Kosenthal), i, 1203. 
solubility of (SOrensen), i, 602. 
solubility of, in organic solvents 
(Cooper and Nicholas), i, 956. 
depolymerisation of (Shibata), i, 
1109. 

coagulation of, in drops (Morasko),!, 
1487, 

by heat (M. and P. L. Sorensen), 
ii, 618. 

hydrolysis of (Schryyer, Bdston, 
and Mukhbrjbe), i, 794. 
by enzymes (Bona and Klein- 
mann), i, 103. 

with hydrochloric acid ( Yaitsohni- 

iov), i, 320. 

decompoBxtion of, by microbes 
(Waksman and Lomamitz), i, 
867., ^ 


SUBJECTS, 


Proteins, decomposition of, by pepsin 
(Uhlenbruok), i, 742. 
effect of amino-acids on (Seuffbrt 
and Marks), i, 780. 
decomposition products of (Itanov), 
i, 1480. 

influence of glutathione on oxidation 
of (Hopkins), i, 1499. 
compounds of acids with (Modern 
and Pattli), ii, 518. 
combination of, with acids and alkalis 
(Harris), i, 46,0. 

cystine and tryptophan in (Jones, 
Gbrsdorff, and Moeller), i; 98. 
action of, on gold sols (Zsigmondy 
and Joel), ii, 35 ; (Reinders), ii, 
1069 ; (Krebs), ii, 1165. 
action of hypobromites on (Gold 
SCHMIDT and Steigerwald), i, 
1109 ; (Abderhalden), i, 1476. 
action of paraldehyde on (Cooper), 
i, 91. 

action of pepsin and hydrochloric acid 
on (van Urk), i, 1607. 
sulphur in (Hoffman), i, 1480. 
compounds of zinc chloride with 
(Pauli and Soh6n), ii, 198. 
new amino-acid from (Gortner and 
Hoffman), i, 602. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
action of bile on pancreatic digestion 
of (Rosenov), i, 1607. 
precipitation of, from body fluids 
(Witnsohendorff), i, 1346* 
substitutes for, in diet of gbatS 
(Paasoh), i, 1498. 

replacement of, by urea in diet of 
milch animals (Morgan, Wind- 
HBTJSBE, and Ohlmer), i, 217. 
Bence-Jones, precipitin reaction of 
(Hbktoen and Welker), i, 328. 
in blood, and their determination 
(Hubok), i, 1484; (Holm and 
Tomasson), i, 1485. 
gluten, from wheat flour (Blish and 
Pinckney), i, 176, 
halogenated (Vandevelde), i, 91, 707, 
1477. 

hydrolysed, dynamic action of, as food- 
stuffs (Melly and v:R0tth), i, 193. 
of nmscle, isoelectric points of 
(WdHLisoH and Sobriever), i, 
1488. 

colloid characteristics of (Weber), 
i, 995. 

in germinating seeds (Fodor and 
Eeifenberg), i, 756. 
of serum (Lebndertz), i, 96. ^ 

calcium content of (Csap 6 and 
Faubl), i, 96. 

precipitation of (Rtjszozynski), i, 

322. 

58 ^ 
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Proteins, of serum, precipitation of, 
by salts (Csap6 and t. .Klobu- 
SITZKY), i, 178. 

precipitin reactions of (Hbktoen 
and Wblkee), i, 828, 
of skin, extraction of (Piitess, Miller, 
and Alles), i, 831. 

■water-soluble, electrolyte-free (Adolf 
and Pauli), ii, 289 ; (Pauli), ii, 
319. 

effect of glycerol on the biuret 
reaction for (Seibert and Long), 

i, 1110. 

reaction of, with phosphoric acid 
(Eomieu), i, 607. 

analysis of iiie hydrolysis products of 
(WASXENETS and Borsook:), i, 97. 
detection of (NoUY), ii, 1212. 
determination of, electrometrically, 
with alkalis (Hoffmait and Gort- 
ner), ii, 1011. 

determination of amino acids from 
hydrolysis of (Oherbuliez and 
Wahl), ii, 1211. 

determination of nitrogen in (Main 
and Locke), i, 997 ; (ter Meulbn), 

ii, 599, 

determination of nitrogen distribution 
in (Gortneb and Sandstrom), ii, 
908 .^ 

determination of phosphorus in 
(Sorensen), ii, 900. 
determination of tyrosine in (Furth 
and Fischer), ii, 448. 

Proteoses, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (CooPER and N ioholas), 
ii, 965. 

of egg-albumin (Eudd), i, 320, 321. 

TroimBy formation of ^elatinase by 
(Clark and Merrill), i, 1611. . 

Protoparaffin. See Oeresin. 

Protoplasm, toxic action of copper and 
gold salts on (Vobgtlin, Johnson, 
and Dyer), i, 1118. 

Eving, permeability of (Osterhout), 
i, 1366. 

influence of hydrogen- 
ion concentration on the gro'wtJi of 
<RaABE), i, 868. 

Frmm flavone from the leaves 

of* and its reactions (Jonesoo), i, 824, 
8SS6* 

Prussian bine, formation of, in cyanide 
. test (SoHrLEK), ii, 71. 
sols, coagulation of (Ghosh and 
Dhar), ii, 778 ; (Weir), ii, 1155.* 

Prui^ add, labile. j|se taoHydrocyanic 


IWiimtatter), 
1^:«h (WagNerK i, 1503. 


Piychotis verticillcUaf essential oil of 
(Morani), i, 146. 

Pulmonaria offidnalis, constituents of 
(Zellner), i, 763. 

Pump for circulation of gases (Menzies, 
Collins, and Tyson), ii, 818. 
automatic mercury (McLaughlin and 
Brown), ii, 428. 
laboratory^ (Cameron), ii, 707. 
circulating, for corrosive gases (Kre- 
MERs), ii, 427. 

Pungency in relation to chemical con- 
stitution (Nomura and Hotta), i, 
1166. 

Purine derivatives, excretion of, in 
dogs (Langfeldt aud Holmsen), i, 
1206. 

Putrescine, behaviour of, in the liver 
(Felix and Rothlbr), i, 869. 

Pycnometer, new (H. 0. and JE. W. 
Parker), ii, 288. 

Pylorus, dehydration after obstruction 
of the (Gamble and Eoss), i, 1862. 

Pyocyanine (Wredb and Strack), i, 
174. 

and its derivatives (Wrbde and 
Strack)* i, 844. 

Pyxamidone, compound of veronal with 
(Pfeiffer), i, 1318. 

Pyranones, 1-thio- (Arndt, Nachtwey, 
and Pusoh), i, 1307. 

Pyrazoles, synthesis of (Bitlow and 
Baur), i, 1827. 

Pyrazole series, isomerism in ( V. Auwers 
and Nibmeyer), i, 1176 ; (v, Auwers 
and Mauss), i, 1178 ; (v. Auwe&s and 
Daniel), i, 1180. 

Pyrazole-blue, and 5 ?-ohloro- (Ohatt- 
AWAT and Strouts), i, 71. 

Pyrazolecarboxylamides, formation and 
transformation of (v. Auwers and 
Ottens), i, 1469. 

Pyrazolecarhoxylic acids, synthesis of 
(Minunni), i, 1176. 

Pyrazolines, influence of constitution 
on formation of, from phenylhydr- 
azones (V. Auwers and Keeuder), 
i, 1464. 

spontaneous oxidation of (LoCQUiN and 
Hbilmann), i, 1186. 
substituted isomeric (Freudenberg 
and Stoll), i, 70. 

Pyrazolone derivatives, preparation of 
(Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), i, 301. 

Pyrid-2-i2nine, l-ohloroacetyl derivative, 
and its salts (Finger and Kraft), 
i, 78.,, 

PyridinA electrolytic reduction of ' 
(Marie and Lejeune), i, 677. 
nucleus, fission of, dtirihg reduction 
(Shaw), x, 299. 
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Pyridine, equilibria of, with cadmium 
chloride and with zinc chloride 
(Mason and Mathews), ii, 1063. 
arsenyl tartrate (Uebttoqtjet), i, 978. 
compounds formed by action of, on 
jSy-dibromoallyl bromide (v. Braitn 
and XtHN), i, 1376. 
compound of hexanitrodiphenylamine 
and (DEsvEEaNES), i, 1066. 
hydroferrioyanide (CtjmjMINo), i, 122. 
compounds of silver perchlorate, water, 
and (Maoy), ii, 536. 
derivatives, formation of, from acyclic 
5-diketones (Blaise and Mon- 
tagne), i, 885. 

preparation of alkyl derivatives of 
(Chemische Fabrie ahf Aetien 
VORM. E. Schering), i, 431. 

Pyridine, 2-amino*, tautomerism of, and 
its derivatives(TscHiTscHiBABiN), 
i, 158. 

condensation of, with fatty-aromatic 
ketones (Schmid and Banqler), 
i, 1469. 

2:6-i?z’amino-, preparation of (Chem- 
ische FaBRIK AUF AeTIEN VORM. 
E. Schering), i, 589. 

2:3-c?mmino-, and 3-nitro-2-amino-, 
acetyl derivatives, and 2-chloro-, 
2.chloro-6rbrQmo-3-nitro-, 2-ehloro- 

5- ibdoxy-, and their derivatives 
(PiERONi and Haitpt), i, 1816. 

5- bromo-, and 8-iodo-, and their salts 
(Baxtmgarten), i, 1381. 

2- chloro-6-iodo-, 6-iodo-2-amino-, and 

6- iodo-2-nitroammo-, and their de- 
rivatives. (Magidson and Mensohi- 
koff), i, 301. 

hydroxy-derivatives (Tschitschiba- 
bin), i, 299. 

3- nitro-, and 8-nitroso- (Kirpal and 
Reiter), i, 697. 

dimtro-2-amino- (Tsohitsohibabin), 
i, 1328. 

3-hitro-2-nitroainino- (Tschitschiba- 
BiN and Konovalova), i, 1329. 

6- nitro-2-nitroamino*^ reactions of, 
and 5-nitro-2-nitroso- (Rath and 
Frange), i, 978. 

Pyridines, aiylated (Dilthey and 
Schaefer), i, 163 ; {Dilthby and 
Radmaoher), i, 1441. 

Pyridines, amino-, tautomerism of 
(Tsohitsohibabin and Ossetbova; 
Tsohitsohibabin), i, 1328. 

Pyridine-l-acetic acid, l-chloro-2-hydr- 
oxy* (Kirpal), i, 66. 

Pyridihe-2-carboxyiic acid, 4*.6-d^hloto- 
6-cy ano- (SpXth and Kollbr), i, 1446. 

2-Pyridine-3-oarboxylio acid, 2-amino-, 
anhydride and acetyl dei-ivative, 
methyl ester (Sbide), i, 72. 


Pyrldine-3-snlphonic acid, 4-anaino-, and 

4-hydroxy-, and their barium salts 
(Koenigs and Jxjngfer), i, 154. 

Pyridinium methiodide, compound of 
benzidine with (Emmert, Roh, and 
Koberne), i, 588. 

Pyridofluorene,and its derivatives{MiLLs,, 
Palmer, and Tomkinson), i, 69. 

Pyxidofluorenone -Is 3:4!-tricarboxylic 
acid (Hills, Palmer, and Tomkin- 
son), i, 69. 

2-Pyridone, 5-iodo- (Magidson and 
Mbnsohikoff), i, 302. 

4- Pyridone, 3-amino-, and 3-nitro- 
6-aiidno-, salts of (Crowe), i, 1319. 

2-Pyridone-l-acetic acid, and its silver 
salt and derivatives (Kirpal), i, 66. 

2- Pyridoneimin6-l-acetic acid, and its 
chloroplatinate (Tsohitsohibabin), i, 
168. 

Pyridonemethides, See Methylenedi 
hydropyridines. 

4;5-Pyridcthiophen, 3-hydroxy- (Koe- 
nigs and Geisslbr), i, 166. 

Pyridotripyrocatechylantimonip acid, 
potassium and sodium salts (Reihlen, 
Sapper and Kall), i, 912. 

Pyridotripyrocatechylarsenic apid, sod- 
ium salt (Reihlen, Sapper, and 
Kall), , 1, 912. 

a-Pyridylanthranilio acid, sodium salt 
(Seide), i, 160. 

5- Pyridylazo-j8-naphthol, 2-chloro- (PlE- 
BONi and Hahpt), i, 1316. 

Pyridylglycine, and its derivatives 
(Keindbl and Ratjch), i, 438* 
monohydiate (Finger and Kraft), 
i, 73. 

3- Pyridylglyoine-2-carboxylic acid^ 

(Sucharda), i, 1831. 

6- Pyridylhydraadne, 2-chloro- (Pieroni 
and Haijpt), i, 1816. 

i5-3rPyridylhydroxylamine (Kirpal and 
Reiter), i, 698, 

3-Pyridyl d-methylaminobutyl ketone, 
and its salts (Euzioka, Seidel, and 
Liebl), i, 290. 

8-Pyridyl 8-iV'-methyl-2-piperidonyl ke- 
tone, and its pipronolate (Btjeioka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 290. 

U-(2'-Pyridyl)-i-methyipyrrcle, and its 
methiodide (Wibatjt and Coppens),. 
i 75. 

Pyridyi-2-nitroamine, alkylation of 

(TsCHITSOHI BABIN and MENSOHIKOy}, 

i, 437. : 

i^-2-Pyriidyl]^ole (Chemische Fabrik 
AHF Aktien : yorm. E. Schering), 
i, 1829. 

2-Pyridylpyrroles, and their picrates 
(Tsohitsohibabin and Bylinkin), i, 
1174. 
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Byrimidines, phenylhydrazine deriv- 
atives of (Levbnb), i, 979. 

Pyriminazole, and its chloroplatinate 
(Tschitsohibabin), i, 1328. 

S-Pyrindigotin, and its derivatives 
(SXTCHAEDA), i, 1331. 

Pyrindoxyl, constitution of (Fingee and 
Kraft), i, 73, 

Pyrites from Serbia (Baethoux), iij 
429. 

Pyroeatecbol, antimony, arsenic, and 
bismnth compounds with (Rosen- 
heim and Barttttsohisey), i, 
808. 

compounds of boric acid and (Weie 
and Adler), i, 136. 
compounds of molybdic, tungstic, and 
uranic acids with, and their salts 
(Fernandes), i, 912, 1061. 
complex vanadyl salts (Rosenheim 
and Mono), i, 1412. 
determination of derivatives of, color- 
imetrically (Glasstone), ii, 331. 

Pyrpcatechol, 4-amino-, acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Kehrmann 
and Hoehn), i, 560. 

4:5-dtamino-, and its derivatives, and 
5-nitroso-4-amino-, 4-acetyl deriv- 
ative (Hoehn), i, 938. 

Pyrocatecholboric acid, 3-nitro-, salts of 
(BOeseken and Mus), i, 912. 

Py»)catechol tannins, detection of 
(Vogel), ii, 827. 

Pyrocholoidanlc acid, oxidation of ( WiE- 
land), i, 1066. 

Pyrodeoxybilianic acidj derivatives of 
(Wieland), i, 1066. 

Pyrogallol, compounds of molybdic, 
tungstic, and uranic acids with, and 
their salts (Fernandes), i, 912, 
1061. 

determination of derivatives of, color- 
imetrically (Glasstone), xi, 331. 

^ogallolaorolein (Sen and Sareae), 
i, 812, 

Pyrogallolbenzein, and its hydrochlor- 
ide (Orndoeep and Wang), i, 277. 
and its o-hydroxy derivative (Sen and 
Saeear), i, 81 2» 

Pyrogallolconmarein (Sen and Sircar), 
i, 664. 

Pyrogallolglycerein (Sen and Sarhar), 
i,812. 

Pyrog^lol-owp-irihydroxybenzein 
(Sen, Sinha, and Sarkar), i, 916. 

vifeTPgailoUsatein (Sen and Siroae), i, 

; : (Sen and Sieoar), 

methyl ester* 
and , SoHWARZ- 


Pyromellitic acid, condensation of, with 
deoalin and tetralin (Philippi, 
Seka, and Fdnkb), i, 666. 
derivatives of (de Diesbach and 
Zurbriggen), i, 1427. 

Pyromellitic acid, hromo-, and its an- 
hydride (Philippi, Seka, and Bader), 

i, 555. , 

Pyromelliticdi-imidines. See Bis(amino- 

methyl)-benzenedicarboxylie acid, di- 
lactams. 

PyromelUtide. See Bis(hydroxymetbyl)- 
benzenediearboxylio acid dilactone. 
Pyrometers, black body for calibration 
of (Roberts), ii, 766. 
micro- (Henning and Hadsb), ii, 427. 
Pyromucic acid, isoamyl ester (Nakai), 
i, 360. 

fnrfutyl ester (Meerwein and 
Schmidt), i, 1239. 

Pyrone, and thio-, halochromism of 
lialogenated derivatives of (Arndt 
and Pdsch), i, 1304. 

Pyrone, 4-thio- (Arndt, Soholz, and 
Nachtwey), i, 58. 

Pyrones, structure of (Arndt, Scholz, 
and Nachtwey), i, 57. 

Pyrones, 1-thio- (Arndt, Nachtwey, 
and Pdsch), i, 1307. 

Pyrone colouring matters (Farben- 
pabriken voem F. Bayer & Co.), i, 
965. 

7 -Pyronecarboxylio acids, effect of 
boric acid on the solubility and con- 
ductivity of (Verkade), ii, 128. 
Pyroxenes, crystal structure of (Wyo- 
KOPF, Mbrwin, and Washington), 

ii, 1126. 

Pyroxonin (Majima and Sdginome), i, 
1448. 

Pyroxonitin, and its compound with 
chloroform (Majima and Sdginome), 
i, 1448. 

Pyrroflavin (Konig), i, 1184. 

Pyrrole, absomtion spectrum of (Gal-- 
LEBANl), h, 266. 

action of iodine on (G. E. K. and 
H. E. H. Branch), i, 66. 
derivatives, absorption spectra of 
(Korschdn and Roll), ii, 268. 
bromination and iodination of 
(Terentiev . and Tsohelinoev), 
i, 295. 

Pyrrole, iodo-derivatives (Pieroni and 
Nooentini), i, 1096. 

4-iodo-S-nitro- (Terentiet , and 
Tsohelinoev), i, 295. 

Pyrroles, action of formaldehyde and 
alcohols on (Fischer and Nenitz- 
escd). i, 834. 

Pyrrole colouring matters (K<iNiG), i, 
1184. 
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Pyrrole series, preparation of aldehydes 
and ketones of (Kalle & Co.), i, 
297. 

Pyrrolealdehyde, constitution of (Ras- 
TELLi. and Mingozzi), i, 1816. 

Pyrrole* 2-aldeliyde, tetraioio- (Tebek- 
TIBV and Tschelinoev), i, 296. 
Pyrrole-2-carboxylio acid, 7i-propyr 
ester (Oddo), i, 296. 

Pyrrole-2. glyoacylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Oddo), i, 297. 

Pjrrrolenephenylcarhiiiol-o-oarhoxylic 
acid, ammonium salt (Oddo and 
Mingoia), i, 978. 

Pyrrolenephthalides (Oddo), i, 978. 
Pyrrolephthalidea (Oddo and Mingoia), 
1, 9/8. 

Pyruvamide, hydrazones of (Bulow and 
Spengler), i, 1103. 

Pyruvic acid, absorption spectra and 
tautomerism of (Henbi and Eboma- 
GBOT), ii, 929. 

heat of combustion of (Blasohko), i, 

1011 , 

catalytic decomposition of (E. and 
F. Mullbb), ii, 414, ^ 

action of ^-aminophenylarsinie acid 
and, on aldehydes (Adams and 
Johnson), i, 819. 

action of carboxylase of yeast on 
(Nextberg), i, 836. 

possible r6le of, in growth of bacteria 
(Quastel), i, 1216. 
fate of, in the animal body (Otani), 
i,731. 

esters, hydrolysis of (Sebabal, Pfape, 
and Aieoldi), ii, 139. 

Pyruvic ureide, bromonitro- and nitro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (Davidson), 
i, 976. 

Pyravyl bromide and chloride, bydr- 
azones of (BtlLOW and Spbngdeb), i,. 
1108. 

Pyruvylalaniae (Bebgmann,^ Mieke- 
LEY, and Kann), i, 1184. 

Pyrylium compounds (Didthby and 
Floret), i, 66 ; (Dilthey and Rad- 
maoher), i, 1441. 

Pyrylium salts, synthesis of (Pratt and 
Robinson), i, 422, 826, 826 j (Malkin 
and Robinson), i, 827. 

Pyvuril (Davidson), i, 688. 


ftuantum numbers and series spectra 
(Lindsay), ii,;916. 
and atomic namhers (Habtbkb), ii, 
467. 

Quantum rule, Epstein-Sommerfeld 
(Kordysoh), ii, 836. 


Quantum theory in relation to the atomic 
theory and energetics (Bebthblot), 
ii, 1022, 

and molecular formation (Born and 
Ebanck), ii, 266. 

application of, to gases (Planck ; 
Einstein), ii, 496. 

and Bohr’s correspondence principle 
(Tolman), ii, 466. 

of radiation (Bothe and Geiger; 
Xetohum), ii, 1. 

and resonance radiation (Darwin), ii, 
169. 

Quartz, structure of (Bragg),* ii, 1131. 
and its reflexion of X-rays (Gibbs), 
ii, 867. 

spiral springs of (Smith), ii, 818 ; 
(Duane), li, 996. 

Quartz mercury lamp. See under 
Lamp. 

Quebrachitolpentaphosphoric acid, salts 
of (Contardi), i, 277. 

Quercetin, isolation and identification 
of, in apple peel (Sands), i, 216. 

5 -methyl ether, and its potassium salt 
and tetra-acetyl derivative (Kubota 
and Perkin), i, 1160. 

Qninaketones, monocyclic (Ruzicka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289. 

Quinaldine. See 2-MethylqLuin6line. 

Quinaldines, condensation of hydroxy 
and methoxy derivatives of, wiUi 
aromatic aldehydes (Tb5geb and 
Dunkeb), i, 432. 

Quinatozins, aliphatic (Ruzioka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289^, 

Quinazoline, bromo-4-hydroxy-i and its 
methiodide(SBiDB)» i, 169. 

Quinhydroue, c^zoyano-, reduction po- 
tential of (Rideal), ii, 546. 

Quinhy drones (Pfeiffbb, Goebel, and 
Angern), i, 271. 

reduction potentials of (Biilmank, 
Jensen, and Pedersen), ii, 404. 

Qtiinhydroxie electrode. See Electrodes. 

Qninic acid, constitution of (Kabbeb, 

, WiDMER, and Eiso), ij 673. 
utilisation of, by moulds and bacteria 
(Butkevitsoh), i, 1611. 

Quinidine, determination of, spectro- 
photometrically (Fabre), ii, 1212, 

Quinine, action of sulphuric acid on 
(Giemsa and Bonath), i, 291. 
confounds of cupric hydroxide and 
(Erben), i, 673, 

effect of, on fermentation in the 
organism (Smoeodinoev and 

Adova), i, 336. 

iodohismuthate (Francois and 

Skouin), i, 1084. 

salicylosalicylate (Merck A; Co. ), i, 
1448. 
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Quinine chlorostannate and chloro- 
stannite (Dhuobi), i, 1096. 
arsenious tartrate (Bbscbttcquet), i, 
1090. 

determination of, spectroplioto- 
metrieally (Fabbjj), ii, 1212. 

Quinine, amino-, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Frankbl, Tritt, Mbhrbr, 
and Hbrschmakn), i, 573. 

a^aQuinine, and its benzoate bydroclilor- 
ide ^FRAUKRLaud Bus lb a), i, 57S. 
derivatives of (SrszKo), i, 1449. 

jB-isnQuinine, and its derivatives, and 
cZibromo- (Suszko), i, 1448. 

Quinine series (Ettzioka, Seidel, and 
Liebl), i, 289. 

QuininetrimetliylanmioniTim picrate 
(Frenkel, Tritt, Mehrer, and 
. Hersohmann), i, 574. 

isoQuinocyanines, * 4-cb3oro-, synthesis 
of, and their derivatives (Fischer, 
M'&ller, and Vilsmeibr), i, 439. 

Quinoidine extracts from animal sub- 
stances (Kinnersley, Peters, and 
Squires), i, 997. 

Quinol, oxidation of, in presence of ali- 
pbatio amines (Harger), i, 24. 
ethers, substitution in derivatives of 
(Rubenstein), i, 1278. 
additive compounds of aromatic amines 
with (Harger), i, 23. 

Quinol, inbromo-, dimethyl ether (Kohn 
and Guttmann), i, 1263. 
bromonitro- and cbloronitro-, ethers 
of (Kohn and Marberger), i, 1264. 
^e^rachloro- (Binz and Rath), i, 446. 

Qninbls, mmo- and di-nitro>, colorimetric 
dissociation constants of (Prideaux 
and Nunn), 1, 24. 

^/-Quinols, prepai’ation of (Fighter and 
Meyer), i, 381. 

Quinol-om-dihydroxybenzein (Sen, Sin- 
HA, and Sabkar), i, 916. 

Quinoline, centroid structure for (Fu- 
SON), i, 1098. f 

arsenyl tartrate (Debuoqubt), i, 973. 
ethiodide, compounds of, with bronio- 
form and iodoform (Steinkope and 
Bessaritsoh), i, 495. 
derivatives (John), i, 1317 ; (John 
and Noziozka), i, 1461 ; (John and 
Weber), i, 1452, 

, Quinoliiie, 8-amino-, and its derivatives 
(Seka), i, 587. 

\ ; 8-%draxy-, salts of (Zetzsoke, 
Bilberkann^ and Yielx), i, 1411. 

syntheses of 

^ and Perein), i, 968, 969, 

Perkin,' and.-.RAN- 
Kelly, and 
j m^WORTH, Peb- 
f#S,#aPlNK), i, lies.' . 


w- and ^ 0 -Quinolines, hydroferricyanides 
of (Gumming), i, 122. 

Quinolines, 4-amino-, substituted 
(Fisoher, Diepolder, and W5 l- 
eel), i, 438. 

hydroxy-derivalives (Tschitsohi- 
BABIN),i, 299, 

duodohydroxy- (Pabsee), ii 1170. 
nitroamino- (Tsohitschibabin, Wit- 
KovsKY, and Lapsohin), i, 838. 

QumoUne-4-aldehyde, and its pheuyl- 
hydrazone, preparation of (Ohem. 
Fabrik auf Aktien vorm. E. Sohbr- 
ing), i, 1462. 

Quinolinecarboxylic acid, tfihydroxy-, 
in rice husks (Sahashi), i, 1620. 

Quinolinic acid, preparation of, and its 
derivatives (Sucharda), i, 1817. 

Qninolphthalein, structure and deriv- 
atives of (Dominikiewicz), i, 63. 

4-Quinolyl e-amino-a-carbethoxyamyl 
ketone, and its picrolouate (Ruzicka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289. 

4-QuinolyI c-benzamido-a-carbethoxy- 
amyl ketone, and its picrate (Ruzicka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289, 

4-Qxiinolyl 5-benzo^lethylaminobutyl 
ketone, and its piciate (Ruzicka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289. 

4-Quiiiol3d S-benzoylethylamino-a-oarb- 
ethoxybutyl ketone (Ruzicka, Seidel, 
and Liebl), i, 289. 

4-QninolyI c-benzoylmethylaminoamyl 
ketone (Ruzicka, Seidel, and Liebl), 
i, 289. 

4-QuinoIyl e-benzoylmethylamino-o-oarb- 
ethoxyamyl ketone, and its salts 
(Ruzicka, Seidel, and Liebl), i, 289, 

d-Quinolyl a-bromo^e-aminoamyl ketone, 
and its dihydrobromide (Ruzicka, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 290. 

4-Qn3nDlyl o-bxomo-f-methylanunoamyl 
ketone, and its dihydrooromide (Hu- 
zicKA, Seidel, and Lxebl)^ i, 289. 

4-Qninolyl iV’.othyl-2-pyrrolidyl ketone, 
and i^ dipicronolate (EuziOKA, Sei- 
del, and Liebl), i, 290. 

4-Quinolyl-iV-niethyl-2-piperidyloarb- 
inol, and its salts (Ruzicka, Seidel, 
and Liebl), i, 290, . 

4-Quinolyl iV'-ittethyl-2-pip0ridyl ketone, 
and its salts (Ruzicka, Seidel, and 
Liebl), i, 290. 

4-Quinolyl iV.nietliyl-2-pyrrolidyl ketone, 
and its hydrochloride (Ruzicka, Sei- 
del, and Liebl), i, 290. 

4-QuinoIyl 2-pipeiri4.yl ketone, and its 
phenylhydrazone dipiclate ®uziOKA, 
Seidel, and Liebl), i, 290. 

Quinone See Benzoquinone, 

Qninonei, bactericidal action of (Mor- 
gan and Cooper), i, 207. 
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o-ftuinanes, oxidation of (Charribr and 
Brretta), i, 271. 

Qainonec^vichlorodl-iminas, heats of 
formation of (Blaszkovsra), ii, 1042. 
Qxdnonechloroianihes, heats of formation 
of (Blabzkoyska), ii, 1042. 
Quinone-imide colouring matters (Kehr- 
MANN and Cherpillod), i, 302 ; 
(Kehrmann and Falkb), i, 303 ; 
(Kehrmann and Prunier), i, 304, 
Quinoneimine colouring matters (Kerb- 
MANN and Stanotevitoh), i, 1334 ; 
(Kehrmann and Haennt), i, 1330 ; 
(Kehrmann and Sapar), i, 1831 ; 
(Kehrmann and Listva), i, 1332. 
a-Quinoquinolone, constitution of 
(Seide), i, 159. 

Quinotozine, oxime of, and amino', and 
its salts (Frankbl and Diamant), 
i, 574. 

phenylhydrazonea (Prankel, Tbitt, 
Mehrer, and Hersohmann), i, 674. 
/8-?!soQuinotoxine, and its derivatives 
(Sxjszko), i, 1449. 

Quinozaline, 2;3:6-^Wchloro-, and 6- 
chloro-2:3*42ihydroxy- (Kehrmann 
and Bener), i, 443. 


E. 

'Babbits, influence of histamine and tyr- 
amine on nitrogen metabolism of 
(Iwatsurh), i, 1602. 

Bacemio acid, formation of, from eis- 
oxidoethylenedicarboxylio acid (B5 e- 
SEKEN), i, 1237. 

Bacemio compounds, li(}Uid (Aguir- 
reche), u, 1142. 

Bacemisation (Levbne and Pfaltz), 

i, 796. 

asymmetric catalytic (McKenzie and 
Smith), i, 822. 

Badiation, theories of (Mis), ii, 1128. 
quantum theory of (Bothe and Gei- 
ger ; Keeohum), ii, 1 ; (Lodge), 

ii, 466, 624. , 

nature of (Slater), ii, 926. 
absorption of, by emitting atoms (db 
Broglie and Thibahd), ii, 165. 
transformation of atones into (Stern), 
ii,1021. . 

and matter (Stern \ Westpbal), ii, 
926. 

from non-luminbus flames (Haslam, 
Lovell, and Htjnneman), ii, 476. 
from incandescent solids, photo-electric 
action of (Becker), ii, 1107. 
emitted by hi^h resistance conductors 
(Rebohl), u, 345. 

equilibria between atoms, electrons, 
and (Dirao), ii, 6. 


Badiation, corpuscular, from salts (Yol- 
mbe), ii, 7. 

impulse (Mie), ii, 844. 
resonance, polarisation of, in magnetic, 
fields (Ellbtt), ii, 628 ; (Breit), 
ii, 629. 

and the quantum theory (Darwin), 
ii, 169. 

visible, from solid targets (Foote, 
Meggers, and Chbnattlt), ii, 80. 
Badiation potentials (Mohler), ii, 
1113. 

Badiation theory (CsaszIr), ii, 733. 
of chemical reactions (Rice), ii, 1076 ; 
(Ornstbin), ii, 1077. 

Eadicals, acyclic, migratory tendencies 
of hydrogen and (LtvY and La- 
grave), i, 679. 

free, electrochemical relation of, to 
halochromic salts (Conant, Small, 
and Tavlor), ii, 874, 
organic, degree of negativity of 
(Kharasoh and Grafflin), i, 
1107. 

tenacity of (V. Braun, FussgXngbr, 
and Kuhn), i, 1401. 
with respect to nitrogen (v. Au- 
WERS and Pftihl), i, 1100. 
migration of (Tiffeneau and 
OrAkhov), i, 878, 679. 
Badioactive oompounds, fractional crys- 
tallisation of (Ohlopin), ii, 488. 
elements (Harkins and (3uy), ii, 
1109. 

electrolytic separation of (T5 dt), ii, 
64. 

minerals as indicators of geological 
a^ (Ellsworth), ii, 698. 
particles, colloidal, electrical behaviour 
of (Eheenhaft), ii, 465. 
Badioaotivity, measurements of (Ma- 
TIGNON and Marohal), ii, 1110. 
effect of sunlight on (Mabaoineanu), 
ii, 348. 

quantum theory of (Smekal), ii, 
847. 

Badio-luminesoen^e, decay and regenera- 
tion of (Viol, Kammer, and Miller), 
ii, 1117. 

Badium, jS-ray spectrum of (Hahn and 
Meitner), ii, 9. 

heat set free bj, as y-rays (Thibaud), 
ii, 464. 

long-range particles from (Yamada), 
ii, 884. 

growth of polonium in preparations of 
(Curie and yoVANoyiTOH), ii, 464. 
coloration of rock salt by (Ludewig 
and Reuther), ii, 21, 
and its isotopes, electrolytic separa- 
tion of (T6dt), ii, 64. 
emanation. See Niton. 
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Eadium sulphate, eo-precipitatiou of 
barium sulphate and (Doernbr and 
Hoskins), ii, 881. 

determination of, in uranium minerals 
(CURIB), ii, 241. 

separation of groups of radiations from 
(LaTiiis), ii, 465. 

Eadium-jS and -(?, j3-ray spectra of 
(CtrBTiss), ii, 622. 
j5-particles from (D’Espine), ii, 622. 
heating effect of -y-rays from (Ellis 
and Wooster), ii, 622, 923. 

EadiTmi-<7, magnetic spectrum of jS-rays 
of (Ellis), ii, 9, 

Eadium-jS?, ^-particles from (Emeli^us), 

magnetic spectrum of i3-particles from 
(Curie and D’Espink), ii, 732. 
half-yalne period of (Fournier), ii, 
1110 . 

decay of (Bastings), ii, 9. 

Eadium-F, a-particles from (Hammer 
and 3 *ychlan), ii, 621. 

Eadon. See Niton. 

Eagweed, active constituent of the 
pollen of (Bauman, Chudnoff, and 
Mackenzie), i, 1028. 

l^pberry, non-volatile acids of (Nel- 
son), i, 762. 

Eats, effect of yellow phosphorus on 
(Bernhardt and Eabl), i, 1367. 
diet of (Boas ; Hartwell), i, 211. 
relation between diet and loss of fur in 
(Hartwell), i, 464. 
white, chemistry of growth of bone in 
(Hammett), i, 1001. 

Bays, analysis by absorption of (LattIis), 
ii, 623. 

atomic (SoHMiDt), ii, 261. 
canal, Ddppler effect in ( Krefft), ii, 3. 
canal, slow, passage of, through hydro- 
gen (Dempster), ii, 1020. 
cathode (Bboker), ii, 261. 
absorption of, in aluminium (.Ter- 
rill), ii, 79; (ScHONLAND), ii, 

' 459. 

^ mass, photographic plates for detection 
of (Aston), ii, 706. 

penetrating, at sea-level (Hoffmann), 

positive (Wien), ii, 921. 
from the action of ultra-violet light 
on metals (nxr Bridge), ii, 261. 
electromagnetic analysis of (DSpel), 

ii, 168. 

E6nton, measuremonts of (Hudson), 

ij, 17; (Weber), ii, 468; (Blake), 

its '■use' 'in .deter^ ' 
of 'organic' 
1 !.{Bobin- 


Bays, Eontgen, quantitative analysis 
with (GffNTHER and Wiloke), 
ii, 237 ; (Delaunsy), ii, 822. 
apparatus for examination by 
(Lange), ii, 482. 

analysis of powdered crystals by 
(Brentano), ii, 483. 
absorption of (Stoner and Martin), 
ii, 267. 

absorption and scattering of (Dun- 
bar), ii, 465; (Barkla and 
Khastgir ; Barkla), ii, 456, 
scattering of (Webster and Ross ; 
Allison and Duane; Comp- 
ton and Simon), ii, 1034. 
theory of (Fricke), ii, 941, 
Compton and Duane effects in 
(Becker), ii, 17. 
spectra of. See Spectra, 
number of j8-rays associated with 
(Jaungey and DeFoe), ii, 
1128. 

secondary jS-rays produced in gases 
by (Auger), ii, 175. 
reflection of, by crystals (H artree ; 
Bragg), ii, 735 ; (Weber), ii, 
1034. 

by crystals of alkali halides 
(Armstrong, Duane, and 
Havighurst ; Kulbnkamfpf), 
ii, 1033. 

by barytes (Allison), ii, 18. 
refractive power of atoms for 
(Mark and Tolksdorf), ii, 933. 
diffraction of, b;^ polymerhed liquids 
(db Smedt), i, 6. , 

excitation of electrons by (Becker), 
ii, 8 ; (Seitz), ii, 168, 1034. 
secondary elections produced by 
(Fricke and Glasser), ii, 16. 

K find L electrons expelled by 
(Kiohtmybr), ii, 1129. 
ionisation by (Grebe and Kriegbs- 
mann), ii, 79. 

photographic and ionisation effects 
of (Berthold), ii, 262. 
intensity of, in Debye-Scherrer rings 
(Blunok and Koch), ii, 940. 
photographic blackening by ( Busse), 
ii, 1080. 

coagulation of colloidal solutions by 
(Doonon), ii, 666. 
intensity of (Clark and Duane ; 

DeFoe and Nipper), ii, 336. 

J"- transformation of (Khastgir and 
Watson), ii, 886, 727; (Sieg- 
BAHN; Nipper), ii, 727. 
jK-series of (Lejde ; RitoHOU ; Ray; . 

V. Wisniewski), ii, 467. 
from light elements (Levi), ii, 466. 
from hot. sparks (B^aRKESEN), ii, 
830. 
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Bajys, Rontg^n, coloration of alkali 
halides by (Bayley), ii, 21. 
and smectic compounds (Friedel), 
ii, 186. 

efiect of, on blood (Konrich and 
Scheller), i, 1366. 
fluorescent, critical excitation fre- 
quency for (Allison and Duane), 

soft, from iron (Thomas), ii, 
336. 

superposed, absorption of (Watson), 
ii, 458. 

eoberence of (Babkla and Mac- 
kenzie), ii, 614. 

a-Eays, decay of luminescence due to 
(Witmer), ii, 89. 

excitation of electrons by (Becker), 
ii, 8. 

iS-Eays, production of, in air by 
Rbntgen rays (Ikeuti), ii, 460. 
spectra of. See under Spectra, 
associated with Rontgen rays (Comp- 
ton and Simon), ii, 347. 
absorption of (Fournier), ii, 176, 
622. 

secondary, produced in gases by 
Rbntgen rays (Auger), ii, 176. 
7 -Eays, spectra of. See under Spectra, 
wave-lengths of (Gray), ii, 84 ; (Sko- 
BELT2YN), ii, 835. 

photo-electric effect of (db Broglie), 
ii, 847. 

absorptio^i and diffusion of (Thibaud), 
ii, 267, 

absorption and scattering of (Owen, 
Fleming, and Fagb ; Gray), ii, 

. 84 j (Ahmad), n, 923. 
scattering of (Skobeltzyn), ii, 267, 
emission of, in atomic disintegration 
(Meitner), ii, 10, 

heating effect of (Ellis and WoosTER)i 
ii, 622. 

Eay liver oil, higher alcohols of 
(Toyama), i, 4. 

Reactivity of atoms and groups in 
organic compounds (Norris and 
Ashdown), i,^ 626. 

Reagents used in analysis, speciflcation 
' for (Collins, Farr, Rosin, Spencer, 

, and WiCHERs), ii, 899. 

Reductase, influence of colloids on the 
detection of ( Vi rtanen ), ii, 76. 
of yeast vl^vov), i, 1508, 

Reduction, mechanism of (Prins), ii, 
1169. 

and oxidation (Cady and Taet), ii, 
1078, 

biological (Ferro; Neill and 
Avery), i, 340. 

with the zinc arc (Stock, Brandt, 
and Fischer), ii, 570. 


Refraction, Kerr constant of, for liquids 
(Martin), ii, 90. 

double, of organic liquids ( Vorlander 
and Walter), ii, 183. 
molecular, and molecular volume 
(Lorenz and Herz), ii, 356. 

Refractive index, influence of arrange- 
ment of atoms on (Bragg), ii, 92. 
and critical resonance potentials 
(Davis), ii, 933. 

of acids and bases, relation of, to 
concentration (Hammett), ii, 289^ 
of benzenoid hydrocarbons (Eisbnlohr 
and Schulz), i, 17. 
o! doubly refracting ciystals (Per- 
rier), ii, 1028. 

of binary mixed liquids (Lichtb- 
neoker), ii, 632. 

of organic liquids, effect of pressure 
on (Eisble), ii, 264. 

Rennin, preparation of (de Toni), i, 200. 

Reproduction, influence of fluorides and 
iodides on (MAzii), i, 870. 
effect of vitamin-.^ deficiency on 
(Parkes and Drummond), i, 1021. 
diet required for (Sure) i, 212, 762. 

Resins . (Vestbrberg and Borge), i, 
252. 

relation between capacity to form, 
and chemical constitution (Her- 
zog), i, 386. • 

autoxidation of (Tsohirch), i, 856. 
from hops (Walker), i, 1479. 
American and French, constituents of 
(KNKCHTand Hibbbrt), i, 1420. 
phenolic (Baekeland and Bender), 
i, 689. 

Resin acids from hops (Wieland, 
Martz, andHoKK), i, 1422. 

Eesinates, lead solutions of (Coeeig- 
NIEr), i, 1294 ; (Uzao), i, 1296. 

Resinoi^, phenolic (Baekeland and 
Bender), i, 689. 

Resonance potentials, critical, and 
refractive indices (Davis), ii, 983. 

Resorcinol, condensation of primary 
alcohols with (Sen and SaBkar), 
i, 812. 

additive compounds of, with ketones 
(Pfeiffer, Goebel, and Angeen), 
i, 271. 

reactions of, with propionitriies 
(Chapman and Stephen), i, 669. 
derivatives, substitution in (Rao, 
Srikantia, and Iyengar), i, 67 5. 
phenacyl methyl ether (Freudenberg, 
FiKENTSpHBR, and Harder), i, 420. 

Besorcinblacrolein (Sen and Sarkar), 

'■■i, -812. 

Resorciuol-o-aminobenzein, and its po- 
tassium salt, and i^^bromo- (Sen and 
Sircar), i, 664. 
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Besoxci2ioI-4-uzopyridine-3'BTLlpliozuo 
acid (Koenigs and Jitnoper), i, 154. 
Besorci 3 ioll}enzein, and its derivatives 
(Sen and Sabkab), i, 812, 
Besorcinol<:P-cresolphtl]alein (Sen and 
Sircar), i, 655. 

Besorcinolfltiorescein (Sen and Sircar), 
i, 655, 

Bcsoxcinolgallem, and c^ibxomo- (Sen 
and Sircar), i, 554. 
Besoxcinolglyoexein, and its derivatives 
(Sen ana Sarkar), i, 812. 
Be8Qxci&ol-^•e?^lIydrozybenz6in, and 
itf^rabromo- (Sen, Sinhar, and Sar- 
kar), i, 916. 

Besoxcinol-B-bydxozynaplitlialein (Sen 
and Sarkar), i, 812. 
Besoxcinolisatein, and ^^rabromo- (Sen 
and Sircar), i, 556. 
Besoxcinolaalicylein (Sen and Sircar), 
i, 654. 

Bespixation, measnrenient of (War- 
burg), i, 821, 

of cells (v. Szent-Gyorgyi), i, 708. 
effect of mbidimn and selenium ions 
on (Roppo and Nettschloss), i, 
1006, 

and fission in cells (Meterhop), i, 
993. 

of tissues (Terroine and Boohe), i, 
709. 

iron as oxygen caixier in (Ellinger), 
i, 1342 ; (Warburg), i, 1481. 
effect of alkalinity of blood on (Goll- 
witzer-Mbier), i, 177. 
in avitaminosis and inanition (Roche), 
i, 462. 

anaerobic, in plants (Neuberg and 
Gotthchauk), i, 213. 

Bespixation appaxatns for study of 
plants and soils (Ginsburg), i, 1120. 
Bespixato^ centre, effect of the ionic 
equilibria in blood on the (GOLB- 
witzer*Meiee), i, 177. 
exchange, apparatus for determin- 
ation of (Hagedorn), i, 177. 
effect of muscular exercise on ( Furu- 
SAWA, Hill, Long, and Lupton), 
i, 92. 

Bbamnicogenol (Bridel and Ohabaux), 
i, 686, 690. 

Ebamnicoside (Beidel and Charaux), 
i, 621, 636, 690. 

Bhainnotan, from water-lily blossoms 
(y. Lippmakn), i, 866. 

caiharPicay composition of the 
. Charaux), i, 

Berg),, 

Jjw^io teid- in (Oa Jori, 

■ i, 828. . 


RJdnmthus crista galli, changes * 00 , 
during growth (Braeoke), i, 619. 

Bhodamines (Durr and Thorpe), x, 140. 

Bhodanic acids, condensation of isatin 
with (Hann), i, 987. 

Ehodinol, synthesis of (Gbignarb and 
Escourrou), i, 772 . 

Bbodium in British Guiana (Harrison), 
ii, 592. 

density of (Rose), ii, 278. 

Rhodium chloride, compound of carbon 
monoxide and (Manohot and K6nig), 
ii, 1198. 

Rhus glabra^ tannin from (J. C. and 
B. L. Peacock), i, 1124. 

Bice, /8-acid from husks of (Sahashi), 

i, 1620. 

Eicinine, synthesis of (Spath and 
Roller), i, 1446. 

Bickets, experimental (McCollum, 
SiMMONDs, Becker, and Shipley), 
i, 1366. 

defective ossification in (Robison and 
SoAMEs), i, 462. 

effect of calcium and sodium glycero. 
phosphates and sodium dihydrogen 
phosphate on, in rats (Koebn- 
OHBvsKi and Carr), i, 464,. 
influence of piperidine in (Ederer), 
i, 869. 

mineral constituents of blood in 
(Aokeeson, Blish, and Mussehl), 
i, 609. 

* ‘ Bimu.” See Dacrydium c^prcssinum. 

Bings, formation of, in additive com- 
pounds (Hiebbr, Becker, and 
Wagner), i, 1326. 

four-membered, additive formation of 
(Ingold and Weaver), i, 680; 
(Ingold), i, 840. 

Bing compound!, isomerisation of (Na- 
metkin), i, 1064. 

rales for numbering (Patterson), i, 
824. 

Bing systems, fission of (Mrisenheimer), 
i, 1886 ; (Kuhn and EBEL),i, 1878. 
dieyclio, stereoohemiatry of (HtoKEL), 
1 , 268. 

Biver pebbles, manganese in (Dittlbe), 

ii, 322. 

Biver water. See under Water. 

Robiniapseicdaeaeia (locust tree), proteins 
of the bark of (Jones, Gersdqkfp, 
and Moeller), i, 1226* 
glucoside from (Hattori), i, 1448. 

Bochelle salt. See Tartaric acid, potass- 
ium sodium salt 

Bocks, crystallisation in magmas of 
(Desoh), ii, 788. 

iodine in (v. Fellenberg ; v. Fel- 
LENBBEG, Geilinger, and, 
WEITZER), ii, 321. 
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Books, igneous, equilibria in tbe form- 
ation of (Niggli), ii, 784. 
basic volcanic, analysis of. (Atha- 
nasixt), ii, 1207. 

Bock salt, electrical conductivity of (v, 
Kaittbinfeld), ii, 639 ; (v. Sbelen), 
ii, 186. 

coloration of, by radium (Lijdewig 
and Bettther), ii, 21. 
density of (Ceiss), ii, 278 ; PeFoe 
and Compton), ii, 646. 

See also Sodium chloride. 

Bods, thermal conductivity of (BARRArr 
and Winter), ii, 756. 

fsoBosindnlines, and their derivatives 
(Kehrmann and Listva), i, 1332. 

'AwBosindulinedisulplionic acid ( Aktien- 
Gesbllsohaft fiIr Anilin^Pabrik- 
ation), i, 591. 

Botatory dispersion. See Dispersion, 
power and chemical constitution 
(Kenyon, Phillips, and Tur- 
ley), i, 507 ; (Kenyon and 
•Snellgbove), i, 771 ; (Hewitt 
and Kenyon), i, 914. 
and constitution of optically active 
compounds (Eupe and Kopp), i, 
274 ; (Eupe and Yonaesoh), i, 
499 ; (Eupe and Einbeeknecht), 
i, 533. 

calculation of, from molecular 
structure (de Mallbmann), ii, 
840. 

and structure of sugars (Hudson 
and Phelps), i, 8 ; (Hudson), i, 
282, 233, 614, 636 ; (Hudson 
and Kunz), i, 1043. 
effect of reading errom on constants 
of (Rindebkneoht), ii, 867. 
influence of solvents on (Lucas), ii, 
742* 

of asymmetric compounds (de 
. Hallemann), ii, 986. 

Botanic acid (Takei), i, 761, 

Botenone (Take:), i, 761* 

Botenonoae (Takei), i, 761. 

Bothera^s reaction, effect of different 
ammonium salts in (van Ubk), ii, 
;'162.; , ■ . . 
Bottlerin, and its acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Dutt), i, 1296. 

Bubicene, constitution of {Pummbrer 
and Ulrich), i, 1269. 

Bubiditutt, spectrum of (Oudt), ii, 916. 
arc spectrum of (Heggees and La- 
porte), ii, 1101. 

flaine spectrum of (Blecker and 
Bonders), ii, 77* 

radioactivity of (Harkins and Guy), 
ii, 1109. 

low-voltage arc in vapour of (New- 
man), ii, 829. 


Bubidium, quantum number of (Lind- 
say), ii, 467. 

Bubidium compounds, effect on, on 
respiration of cells (Eoffo andNEU- 
SOHLOSS), i, 1006. 

Bubidium chloroplatinate, solubility of, 
in water (Archibald and Hallett), 
ii, 652. 

magnesium chromate, optical proper- 
ties of mixed crystals of ammonium 
magnesium chromate and (Porter), 
ii, 945. 

hydroxide, viscosity of solutions of 
(Fricks), ii, 389. 

iodide, complex compounds of stannous 
iodide and (Auger and Karant- 
Assis), ii, 1182. 

stannic iodide (Auger and Karant- 
Assis), ii, 814. 

Bnbyl-8-ethosulphuric acid, 9:6'-d!i- 
hydroxy-, and its hydrochloride 
(Giemsa and Bonath), i, 291. 

Buminants, effect of asparagine and 
ammonium nitrate on nitrogen metabo- 
lism of (Starzbvska), i, 1116. 

Enthenium, valency of, and its isiroxide 
and halides (Ruff and Yidic ; 
Krauss and Kukenthal), ii, 
480. 

co-ordination number of, in the 
chlororuthenates (Briggs), ii, 708. 

Buthenium bases ammines ) : 

Butheniumammine (Aoyaha), ii, 816. 

Buthenium chloride (W6 hler and 
Balz), li, 424. 

jpaw^fluoride (Ruff and Yidic), ii, 
443. 

irihalides, compounds of carbon mon- 
oxide with (Manohot and K5 nig), 
ii, 149. 

oxides (WOhlbr, Balz, and Metz), 
ii, 149. 

Hexachlororuthenio acid, aonihonium 
and potassium salts (Aoyama), ii, 
816. 

Bentaohlororuthenious acid, potassium 
salt (Aoyama), ii, 816. 
Pehtachloreruthenites (Gutbier and 
Niemann), ii, 281. 

Tetraohlorodioxyruthenie acid (Ao- 
yama), i, 816. 

Buthenium separation 
separation of platinum and (Ruff 
and Yidic), ii, 443. 

Entile, crystal structure of (Green- 
wood), ii, 93. 

Bye, oonstituents of (Holtz and Mtlu- 
ler), i, 43$. 

Bye kernels, constituentsof (Jodidi and 
Wangler), i, 1224. 

Bye straw, effect of silicic acid on the 
growth of (WiEssMANN), i, 488* 
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Saccliarin {t^-lemoyUidpJiinide)^ deriv- 
atives of (Haeding), i, 670. 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives(HBLliBB, 
Buohwalbt, Fuchs, Kleinioke, 
and Kloss), i, 1324. 

Bacebajinic acids {Glattfeld and Shee- 
MAN), i, 831. 

Safraninc colouring matters (Aktien- 
GeSBIiIiSOHAFT F’&E AHIIilK-FABEIKA- 
TiON"), i, 691. 

SafraninedistLiphdme acid (Atkieh- 
GeSBLLSOHAFT PtlE Anilin-Fabei- 
kation), i, 592, 

aj7oSa£canone, 6-cliloro-2-liydroxy- 
(KEHEi£ANN and Schbdlbr), i, 444. 

SaicoeugenoL See 4-Ethoxyallylbenz- 
ene, 3-hydroxy-. 

woSafroengonoL See 4-Etlioxypropenyl- 
benzene, S-hydroxy-, 

«- and iso^SsdtoleSy action of magnesium 
methyl iodide on (Kaptteu), i, 1413. 

Salop manna, hydrolysis of (Peinoshbim 
and Genih), i, 214. 

Salioin, hydrolysis of (Josephson), i, 
1359. 

by emnlsin (Bbeteand and Comp- 
ton), i, 738. 

ethers, tetra-acetyl derivatives (Zemp- 
and Beaun), i, 1081. 

Salicin, chloro-, tetra-acetyl derivative 
(Zkmpl^n and Braun), i, 1081. 

Salicylaldehyde, metallic salts (Zetz- 
sohe, Silbekmann, and Yibli), i, 
1411. 

compound of aminomalononitrile with 
{Geisohkevitsoh-Troqhimovski 
and Semenoov), i, 1069. * 

Oalicylaldehyde, 3:6-rf^bromo-, Schilf s 
bases and ^3-bromopheiiylhydrazone of 
(Beewstee), i, 38. 

Salicylaldoxime ^-chlorophenyl ether 
(Bambeegee), i, 143. 

Salicylic acid {^^-hydroteyhenzoic aaid), 
ionisation of, in aloohol-water mix- 
tures (BRAunEY and Lbwps), ii, 
868 . 

heat of combustion of, and its use as 
a standard (yfiEKADE and Coops), 
ii, 39. 

equilibrium of phenol, water, and 
(Bailey), ii, 1064. 

salts^ diffusion potentials and ionic 
mobilities of (Peileaux and 
Oeooks), ii, 42. 

(Obsfee and 

^^^^^^MieaH:^h^<!ity,and.stability 
and Pjwmito), i, 1601. • 


Salicylic acid {o-hydrosByhenzoic acid), 
ethylene ester (Ceetohbe and PiT- 
TENGBR), i, 1416. 

p-propenylphenyl ester (Riedel), i, 
1423. 

determination oj^ oxidimetrically 
(Taupel and Wagnee), ii, 1008. 

Salicylic acid, amino-, electrolytic pre- 
paration of (Noreis and Cummings), 
i, 668. 

thio- and 5-thiocyano-, phthalidyli- 
dene ether esters (Kaufmann and 
Rossbaoh), i, 1273. 

6-thiol- (Kaufmann and Rossbaoh), 

i, 1273. 

Salicylic acids, substituted (Kaufmann 
and Rossbaoh), i, 1273. 

Balicylosalicylio acid, quinine salt 
(Mehok & Co.), i, 1448. 

Salicyluric acid, synthesis of, in the 
organism (Baldoni), i, 330, 
in urine (Dezimal), i, 99. 

j8-Salicylylpropionic acid, a-cyano- 
(Bakee and Lapwoeth), i, 30. 

Saligenin, esters and ethers, anaesthetic 
and anti-spasmodic action of (Jensen 
and Hibschpbldee), i, 467. 

Saliva, effect of halides and other sub- 
stances on the diastatio activity of 
(Clifford ; ‘Walker), i, 788. 
calculus from (Peteou), i, 725. 

Salivary glands, formation of lactic and 
phosphoric acids in (Sohjiitz and 
Chrometzka), i, 859. 

** SaUuea,*^ effect of, in syphilis (Bering), 
i, $58. 

Salta, emission of particles by heated 
(Sohmidt), ii, 261, 
corpuscular radiation from (Volmee), 

ii, 7. 

electrolysis of equimolar mixtures of 
(Saxon), ii, 984. 

paramagnetism of (Co'rroN-FEYTis), 
ii, 945. 

heats of solution and dilution o 
(WffsT and Lange), ii, 976, 
solubility, heat of solution and lattice 
energy of (Butler), ii, 39. 
vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of, from the depression of the 
freezing point of nitrobenzene 
(Sidgwiok and Ewbank), ii, 38. 
absorption of, by tissues (Stiles), ii, 31. 
hygroscppicity of (Sobooel), ii, 400. 
hydration of, and their effect on the 
vapour pressure of water (Sidgwiok 
"and Ewbank), ii, 38. 
deliquescence of (Soheringa), ii; 296. ; 
liquid-crystalline properties of iwsids j 
esters, and ( Yorlanbee), i, 267. 
decomposition of, by colloids (HUm- 
melchen and Kappen), i, 218, 
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Salts> bi-bivalent, solubility of, in solu- 
tions containing a common ion 
(Walker), ii, 769. 
coloured, rhythmic precipitation of, in 
gels(RiEaEL and Widgoff), ii, 863. 
complex, magnetic properties and 
valency of (Welo and Baitdisoh), 
ii, 1031. 

fused, boiling point of (Lorenz and 
Herz), ii, 276. 

thermal expansion of (Lorenz and 
Herz), ii, 950. 

equilibria in ( J ellinek and W olff), 
ii, 974 ; (Jellinek), ii, 1160. 
equilibria of metals with (Lorenz), 
ii, 586, 537. 

polyatomic, dissociation of (Sasaki), 
ii, 399. 

solid, electrical conductivity of, at 
high temperatures (Vaillant), 
ii, 40. 

uni-univalent, conductivity of, in 
methyl alcohol (Frazer and 
Hartley), ii, 1163. 

See also Metallic salts. 

Salt solutions, effect of capillary-active 
substoces on the surface tension of 
(Seith), ii, 961. 

mixed, solubility and heats of solution 
of (Mondain-Monval), ii, 654. 

Salt vapours, ionisation of (Kondra- 
tiev), ii, 615. 

Salting-out effect (Lindbrstr5m- 
Lang), ii, 30; (Hafner and 
KO-rthy), ii, 283. 

Salvaraan isoelectric 

point of (Hunter and Patrick), 
i, 1106. 

sulphur content of, and its synthesis 
and toxicity (Christiansen, 
Norton, and Shohan), i, 1471. 
and its derivatives, distribution of 
ai*senio in the body after injection 
of (Fordvoe, Bosen, and Myers), 
i, 189. 

action of, •dtro and in mvo 
(Sohumaoher), i, 733. 
silver compound of (Myers and 
Corbitt ; Cornwall and 
Myers ; Fordyob, Bosen, and 
Myers), i, 611. 

aud its derivatives (Binz, Bausoh, 
and Urbsohat), i, 1195. 
determination of arsenic in (Kircher 
and V. Buppbrt), ii, 240. 

Samwdum, Eontgen ray spectrum of 
(Gleditsoh and Botolfsen), li, 612. 

Sand wdtures, effect of silica on the 
yield of plants in (Duohon ; Lem-; 
merkann), i, 767. 

Sandstone, weathering of (KlAndbr), 
ii, 821, 


Sangninarine (Gadamer and Stiohbl), 
i, 286. 

Santonin, action of, on blood sugar 
(Stasiak), i, 1501. 

<femo^r^^oSantonm, action of iodine on 
(Bertolo), i, 646. 

Swpwdus muk&rossi and saponarict,, 
sapogenin from (Jacobs), i, 1028. 

Sapogenin, and its derivatives, from 
soap nuts (Jacobs), i, 947. 

Saponins (VAN der Haar), i, 50, 946 ; 
(Jacobs), i, 947, 948, 1028. 
dialysis of (Kofler and Wolken- 
BERO), i, 1519. 

toxicity of, and their detoxication 
by cholesterol (Kofler and 
Schrutka), i, 1601. 

Sarcosine, preparation of the ester of 
(Staudt), i, 1133. 

anhydride (Abderhalden and 
Komm), i, 175. 

ScaUosa constituents of leaves 

of (Wattiez), i, 1621. 

Scandium, spectrum of (CatAlIn), ii, 
724. 

magnetic resolution of the spectrum of 
(GoUDSMIT, VAN DEE MARK, and 
Zeeman), ii, 912. 

arc spectrum of (PiS?a de Eubies), 
ii, 829. 

arc and spark spectra of (Meggers), 
ii, 77. 

ultra-violet spark spectrum of 
(Irbton), ii, 453. 

Scandium carbide (F3EUEDERICH and 
Sittig), ii, 705. 

nitride (Friederioh), ii, 374; 
(Friederioh and Sittig), ii, 420. 

Schiffs bases, bromine additive com- 
pounds of (Berg), i, 817. 

Sohoepite, structure and analysis of 
(ScHOEP), ii, 235. 

Soieroproteins (Stary and Andrat- 
schke), i, 1480. 

Soopolamine iV-oxide, and its derivatws 
(POLONOYSKI and PoLONOVSKi), i, 829. 

Scopolia^ sterol from roots of (Windaus 
and Brttnken), i, 108. 

Scurvy (Liotta), i, 1365. 
biochemistry of (Palladin ; Palladin 
and Kudiutayzeva), i, 330. 
calcium, and creatine excretion and 
enzymes of blood in (Palladin and 
Kudrjavzeva; Palladin and 
Normark; Palladin and Savron), , 
i, 461. 

iron in blood in . (Mourignand, 
Leulibr* and Michel), i, 830. 
blood of guinea-pigs with (Lepper 
and 2iLVA), i, ,1208. 

Soymnus liokOf, hydrocarbons from 
(AndeR and Oanal), i, 1373. 
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Sea water, See under Water. 

Seal, blood of. See Blood, 

Secretin and insulin (PENAtr and 
Simonnet), 482. 

Sedimentation, recorder for measuring 
distribution of particles in (Lambeht 
and WiasTMAN), ii, 1194. 

Seeds, hydrogen-ion concentration in 
(OTmeo), i, 871. 

effect of, on hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion and reaction of nutrient 
solutions (BnnoLEs ; Hoaglanb), 

i, 1368. 

selective adsorption of ions by 
(EttdoIiFr), i, 1367. 
symbiosis of bacteria and (Eowlbr 
and Oheistie), i, 344. 
germination of (Blagovesohenski ; 
Foboe and Rbifbnbbeg), i, 766. 
effect of carbon dioxide on 
(Schmidt), i, 768. 
action of photocatalysers on 
(Neithammee), i, 1023, 
effect of water and salt solutions on 
(Rudolfs), i, 1120. 
formation of vitamin-^ during 
(Stepp), i, 1220. 

dried, peroxydases in (Goupik), i, 
616 * 

germinatingj alkaloids in (Sabalit- 
soKKA and Jungeemann), i, 
1223. 

oxidation of . amino-acids in 
(Opakin), i, 1518. 
formation of yitamin-i? in (Stepp), 
i, 1221. 

Selenium, atomic weight of (Beuylants, 
Lafoetunb, and Veebeuggen), ii, 
174. 

photo-electric emission of (del Regno), 

ii, 81. 

effect of light on the thermoelectric 
power of (Holmes), ii, 811. 
effect of light on thermal conductivity 
of (Kaetin), ii, 1117. - 
crystal structure of (Slatteey), ii, 
369. 

optical- constants of crystals of 
(Millbe), ii, 751. 

hydrosols, coagulation of, by electro- 
lytes (Doolan), ii, 298. 
as carrier in chlorination (0. and C. A. 

: ; SiLB®EBA3>)f ii* 1191. 

eomi^unds, acid nature of 
te, ' |EAEY36)*:ii, 1188. 

oli m respiration of cells (Roffo 
i, , 1006. ■ 

boride, prepar- 
- 'Kao), -.ii, 

. of 


Selenium f/ioxide, molecular weight of, 
in ethyl alcohol (Pkideaux and 
Geeen), ii, 96, 

additive compounds of, with halogen 
acids (Muehlbeegee and Len- 
hee), ii, 890. 

Selenious acid, dissociation constants 
of (WiLLCox and Peideaux), ii, 
867. 

fielenio acid, and its salts (Lenhee 
and Weohtee), ii, 815 j (Lbn- 
HER and Kao), ii, 817. 
preparation of (Manohox and Wirz- 
MOlleb), ii, 319. 

Selenates, double hydrated, dis- 
sociation pressures of (FeEottson), 
ii*106S. 

Selenides, preparation of (Mosee and 
Attnski), ii, 583. 
electrolytic preparation of (Fisohee), 
ii, 808. 

Selenium detemiuatiou and separ- 
ation:*— 

determination of, and separation from 
tellurium (Lenhbe and Kao), ii^ 
434. 

separation of tellurium and (Lenhee 
and Kao), ii, 1199. 

Selenocy^ogen (Bieokenbach and 
Kellermann), ii, 569. 

Semecarpm amcardiAm (marking nut), 
constituents of (Naidu), i, 1224. 

Semen, spermine phosphate from 
(Rosenheim),!, 180. 

Semicarhazide sulphate, electrolytic 
preparation of (Bikohee, Ingeksoll, 
Aembndt, and OooK), i, 525. 

Semicarhazide, thio-, action of aromatic 
amines on (Mazoueevitsoh)* i, 
984. 

coudenBation of w-bromoaceto- 
phenone with (Bose), i, 167. 

Semioarbazides, thio-, condensation of 
a-bromoacetophenone with (Bose), i, 
1465. 

Semicarhazones, action of amines on 
(Wilson and Crawford), i, 318. 
action of hydrazines on (Sutherland 
and Wilson), i, 42, 

Semioxamazide, derivatives of (Wilson 
and Pickering), i, 986. 

f-Semitruxinonic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (Stoebmer and Klockmann), 
i, 928. ; 

Sera, antimeningococcal, flocculation of 
(de la RiviiiRE and Roux), i, 749. 
normal and luetic, chemical composi- 
tion of (SOLAEi), i, 858. 

Seriein, preparation of, .from silk 

, (Shelton and Johnson), i, 602. 

c^^-Serine, derivatives of (Bbegmann 
and Miekeley), i, 236, 
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Serum, effect of irradiation on (Kroetz), 
i, 178. 

electrical conductivity of (Lassettr, 
Girardet, and Vermelin), i, 853. 
effect of alcohols or acetone on physical 
properties of (PtRTH and Peoh- 
HOLi)), ii, 1066. 

complement activity of (Whitehead, 
Gordon, and Wormall), i, 1202. 
solubility of the globulins of (Soren- 
sen), i, 1110. 

proteins of (Leendertz), i, 96. 
precipitation of (CsApd and v. 
Klobttsitzky), i, 178; (Rusz- 
OZYNSKl), i, 322. 

^ precipitin reactions of (Hektoen 
and Welker), i, 323. 
calcium content of (Csap 6 and 
Pattbl), i, 96. 

in children, acid-combining power of 
(BosAnyi and OsAPd), i, 188. 
determination of phosphates in 
(Essingee and Gyoegy), i, 178. 
determination of sodium in (Kramer 
and Gittleman), i, 180. 
Serum-albumin. See under Albumin. 
Sesquiterpene, OisHas, and its hydro- 
chloride from GmaHnm stricHm 
(Moudgill), i, 828. 

Sesquiterpenes, from extracts of the 
cotton plant (Power and Chesnut), 
i, 1026. 

ring formation in (Rctzicka and 
Capato), i, 948. 

action of formic acid oh (Robertson, 
Kerr, and Henderson), i, 1293. 
Shaking apparatus (Milligan), ii, 150. 
Shale oil, Kimmendge, sulphur com- 
pounds of (Challenger, Jinks, and 
Haslam), i, 282. 

Shark liver oil, higher alcohols of (Toy- 
ama), i, 4. 

Sheep, bile of. See Bile, 
excretion of creatine and creatinine by 
(Palladin), i, 827, 

Shlbuol, constitution of (Komatsu and 
MatsuNami), i, 950. 

Shrimp. See Feiims setiferm. 

Silage, composition of, and its value 
as a farm food (Blackshaw), i, 
1623. 

Silane, formation of (Sohwarz and 
(Hoeeer), ii, 418. 

Silex, hydrocarbons and carbonates in 
(DE Lappa RENT), ii,, 821. 

SiHba. See Silicon <iioxide. 
Silioododecatun^tio acid, and its salts 
(North and Beal), ii, 607. 
Silioohydrocarbons, complex (Kipping), 
■'i, 87.:'‘ 

Silicon, atomic weight of (H5 nigschmid 
and Steinheil), ii, 174. 
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Silicon, spectra of (McLennan and 
Shaver; Fowler), ii, 452; (Lang 
and Smith), ii, 829 ; (MoQuarrie), 
ii, 1013. 

singly ionised, spectrum of (Saha), 
ii, llOO. 

spectral frequencies of (Holweck), 
ii, 336. 

critical potential of (Holweok), ii, 
729. 

radio detector action of (Czochralski), 
ii, 642. 

sizes of electron-kernels of aluminium, 
magnesium, sodium, and (Turner), 
ii, 349. 

Silicon alloys with aluminium (Par- 
RATANO and SooETBCOi), ii, 281. 
with carbon and iron (Becker), ii, 
973. 

with molybdenum and nickel 
(Pfautsch), ii, 298. 

Silicon nitride, spectrum of (Mulliken), 
ii, 731, 1020. 

dioxide {silica)^ phosphorescence of, 
exposed to Rontgen rays (Hop- 
wood and Maynbord), ii, 839. 
effect of temperature on the hygro- 
scopicity of (Aarnio), ii, 1157. 
adsorption of acids by (Jones), ii, 
882, 509 ; (Mukhebjbe), ii, 883, 
962. 

gels, adsorption by (Ray), ii, 191 ; 
(Patrick and Jones), ii, 193 ; 
(Patrick and Opdyokb), ii, 
666 . 

adsorption of butane by (Patrick 
and Long), ii, 382. 
adsorption of gases by (Patrick), 
ii, 509. 

adsorption of water by (Patrick 
and Eberman), ii, 284. 
heats of adsorption of ^phur di- 
oxide and of water vappur by 
(Patrick and Greider),!!, 870. 
effect of water on dried and pressed 
(Bhatnagab, Prasad, and 
Ohri), ii, 966. 

reducing action of hydrogen ad- 
sorbed by (Latshaw and 
Rbyebson), ii, 412. . 

new type of (Holmes and Ander- 
son), ii* 6l8i 

. equilibrium of calcium and sodium 
metasilioates and (Morey and 
Bowen), ii, 1161. 
equilibrium of sodium metamlicate 
with (MtoRLEY and Bowen), ii, 
121 . . 

polymorphism of (Longohambon), 
hV:752. ' 

possible dynamic form of (v. Wei- 
marn), ii, 395. 
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Silicon i?fo3cide {silica)^ action of, on 
electrolytes (Joseph), ii, 383. 
reactions of metals and gases on 
vessels of (y. Wartenberg), ii, 
699. 

surface devitrification of vessels of 
(Vilbrandt), ii, 1091. 
r61e of, in ^lant growth (Nanji and 
Shaw), i, 214; (Lemmbemann, 

. WiESSMANN, and Sammbt), i, 
766 ; (Dttohoh ; Lemmermanh ; 
Deksch), i, 767. 

SBicio acid gels, preparation and pro- 
perties of (Fells and Firth), 
ii, 390. 

sols (Pauli and Valk6), ii, 521 ; 
(Krityt and Postma), ii, 861. 
preparation of (Grundmanh), ii, 
776. 

effect of, on plant growth and soils 
(Wiesskann j Noltb ; Mukher- 
jeb), i, 488. 

Silicic acid, detection of (Lorenz and 
Bergheimer), ii, 600. 

Silicic acids (Schwarz and Mbnnbr), 
ii, 222. 

Silicates (Eitel; . Tammann and 
Grevemktbr), ii, 580. * 
structure of (Dominikiewicz), ii, 
1036. 

properties and uses of apis and gels 
of (VAiL), ii, 661. 

colloidal, oxydase-like activity of 
(Ota and Noba), ii, 203. 
fused, behaviour of gold and platiuum 
with ( Janber), ii, 416. 
mineial, constitution of (Iskyul), 
ii, 162. 

natural, constitution of (Ribley), 
ii, 1130. 

determioation of ferric iron in 
(Haokl), ii, 1004. 
separation of alkalis in analysis of 
(Cantoni), ii, 1001, 

Silicon organic compounds (Dipping), 
i, 87; (Vyle and Kipping), i, 
172. 

Silk, use of, in the animal organism 
(Abberhalbbn), i, 726. 
weighting of, with stannic chloride 
(Fichter and Kbiohart), ii, 193. 
viscose, plasticity of (Ybnablb), ii* 
1068. 


Silk fLhroin, distillation of (Johnson 
and Dasohavskt), i, 176. 

^ hydrolysis ot the peptone of (Hat- 
, ; • ; . i, 201. 

from (Hibatsxtka), i, 836. 
formation of mullite from 

" of ’ mullite and 
|^^gg^|f:^n^';.DAVEY),.ii* 1127. 


Siloxen, reaction of halogen compounds 
with (Katjtsky and Thiele), ii, 
668 . 

Silver, atomic weight of (Dean), ii, 
255 ; (Moles), ii, 346. 
iTs absorption in spectrum of 
(Riohtmybr and Spencer), ii, 
1102 . 

arc spectrum of (Lowery), ii, 4; 
(Shenstone), ii, 463 ; (Bengtsson 
and Syensson), ii, 166, 
spark spectrum of (L, and E. Bloch), 
ii, 829, 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(ZUMSTEIN), ii, 453. 
effect of temperature on the anomalous 
reflexion of (be StoNOOURT), ii, 
275. 

Z-ray absorption coefficient of 
(Waebijrton and Eichtmter), ii, 
1103. 

photo-electric sensitivity of (Suhr- 
mann), ii, 831, 

production of optical activity in 
(Eooher and Coper), ii, 935. 
electro-deposition of (Sanigab), ii, 
677. 

atoms, free path of, in nitrogen 
(Bielz), ii, 668. 

films, emission of electrons from, ex- 
posed to Eontgen rays (Simons), ii, 
81. 

atomic heat of, at high temperature 
(Magnus and Hobleb), ii, 95. 
adsorption of, by hydrated manganese 
dioxide (Pa'v lov), ii, 607. 
partition of, between lead and ssinc 
(Naish), ii, 606. 

solubility of oxygen in (Parravano 
and Malquori), ii, 769, 879. 
solubility of, in water (KAepelka and 
Tottl), ii, 697. 

ions, e( 5 [uilibrium of, with ferrous ions 
(Tananaev), ii, 121. 
in photography (Luppo-Ceamer), ii, 
986. 

colloidal, ])reparation of (MorIyek), 
ii, 775, 

colour of (Fbick), ii, 1163. 
dispersoid sols of (v. Weimarn), 
ii, 198. 

medicinal prepai’ations of (Schleb 
and Thiessenhxjsen), i, 197 ; ii, 
114. 

sols, protected, preparation and pro- 
perties of (Gaearb and Puck- 
ers), ii, 391. 

analysis and constitution of (Frieb 
and Pauli), ii, 390. 
action of arsenious sulphide sols 
ou (Freunblioh and Moor), ii, 
198. 
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Silver alloys, effect of various metals 
on the properties of (Sabftbl and 
Sachs), ii, 1061. 

with cadmium, electro-deposition of 
(Aten and van Putten), ii, 1166. 
with lead, electrolysis of (Kremann 
and Benda), ii, 679. 
with mercury (Tammann and Stass- 
fdrth), ii, 377. 

with mercury and tin (Tammann and 
Bahl), ii, 502. 

with zinc, Kontgen ray analysis of 
( Westoeen and Phragm^n), ii, 746. 

Silver salts, therapeutic properties of 
(V. Neergaard), i, 1212, 1357. 

Silver azide, action of bromine on 
(Srenoer), ii, 416. 

arsenate and phosphate, crystal struc- 
ture of ( Wyokoff), ii, 1037. 
uranyl carbonate (Hbdvall), ii, 991. 
bismuthide {Weeks and Drtjob), ii, 
1188. 

bromide, ultra-violet light required to 
develop (Hblmiok), ii, 143. 
photographic emulsions of, and the 
action of light (Baker ; Lijppo- 
Cramer ; &OCK), ii, 574. 
photochemical decomposition of 
(Hartung), ii, 57. 

carbonate, tbeimal decomposition of 
(Centnbrszwer and Brtt^s), ii, 
803. 

^j^rchlorate, compounds of pyridine, 
water, and (MAOY),ii, 536. 
chloride, solubility of, in chloride 
solutions (Kendael and Seoan), 
ii, 1052. 

mixed crystals of sodium chloride 
and (Le Blanc and K6 sseer}, ii, 
865 ; (Brooms ; Tammann), ii, 
866 . 

gelatino-halides, properties of (Rbtoh- 
ler), ii, 219, 

halides, photoelectric properties of 
(Audubert), ii, 56. 
photomagnetio properties of (Gar- 
rison), ii, S7l. 

photochemistry of emulsions of 
(Eggert and Nod1>aok), ii, 673. 
change in mass of, on illumination 
(Kooh and Krbiss), ii, 810. 
hydroxide, precipitation of, electro- 
metrically (Britton), ii, 1204. 
iodide in. photo-electric cells (Garri- 
son), ii, 212 1 (Price), ii, 680. 
adsorption of silver salts by (Beek- 
EET and. T aylor), ii, 856. 
hydrosols { Lottermoser, Seifert, 
and Forstm:ann), ii, 514. 
nitrate, equilibrium of cupric hydr- 
oxide, water, and (Malqitori), ii, 
697. 


Silver oxide, solubility of, in water 
(Remy and Kuhlmann), ii, 119. 
oxides (Jirsa), ii, 314. 
higher oxides of (Jirsa), ii, 1162 ; 
(Jirsa and Jbeinek), ii, 1182. 

Silver organic compounds : — 

Silver salvarsan (Myers and Cor- 
bitt ; Cornwall and Myers ; 
PoRDYOE, Rosen, and Myers), i, 
611; (Binz, Bausoh, and Urb- 
SOHAT), i, 1195. 

Silver detection, determination and 
separation : — 

detection of (Steigmann), ii, 719. 
determination of (Doughty), ii, 238. 
separation of, by irradiation of photo- 
graphic plates (Koch and Vogler), 
ii, 941. 

Sinapis alba , hexamethylenetetramine 
as a nutrient for (E. and G. ITicolas), 
i, 623. 

Sincosite (Schaleer), ii, 152, 

Sirius-yellow G. See 1;2-Benzanth- 
raquinone. 

Sitostene, nitro- (Windaus and Brun- 
kbn), i, 394. 

Sitosterol (Windaus and Brtjnken), i, 
394. 

iSkatole, determination of, in bacterial 
cultures (Feelers and Geough), i, 
1015. 

Skin, osmosis of boric acid through 
(Kahlbneerg), i, 101. 
hydrolysis of (Merrill), i, 92. 
enzymes of ( W ohlgemuth and Klop- 
stock), i, 203 ; (Wohlgemuth and 
Yamasaki), i, 472. 
absorption of potassium iodide by 
(Canals and Gidon), i, 1116. 
extraction of proteins from (Pinebs, 
Miller, and Alles), i, 331. 
substance giving the nitroprusside 
reaction in (KayeI, i, 180. 

Sklodowskite (Sohoep), ii, 235. 

Sky, blue colour of (Buohwald), ii, 
1117. 

Smectio compounds, structure of 
(Feiedel), ii, 186, 272. 

Smell, determination of thresholds of 
(Hofmann and Kohlrausoh), i, 
732. 

Soaps, Rotttgen tay structure of (Tril- 
lat), ii, 762, 

as protective colloids (Papaconstan- 
TINOU), ii, 393, 626 ; (Bhatnagar, 
Prasad, and BAHL), ii, 1155. 
calcium, solubilities of (Harrison), 
ft 190. 

Soap films, composition of (Laing), ii, 
'960. 

in emulsions (Eieman and van deb 
Meulen), ii, 1148. 
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Soap solutions, viscosity of (Yajnik and 
Malik), ii, 779. 

viscosity and elasticity of (Freund- 
iiCH and Kores), ii, 663. 
colloidal properties of (Gurvitsoh), ii, 
517. 

alcoholic, ionisation in (Patrick, 
Hvden, and Milan), ii, 869. 
Sodamide, syntheses ^ith (Haller, 
Bauer, and Ram art), i, 260. 
Sodiooyanix^o^ohexanone (v, Attwbrs, 
Bahr, and Fbese), i, 309. 

Sodium, molecular weight of ( Jouniaux), 
ii, 187. 

absorption spectrum of (Harrison 
and Slater), ii, 911. 
jSr-absorption spectrum of (Robinson), 
ii, 614. 

arc spectrum of (v. Wisniewski), ii, 
461. 

at low voltages (Newman), ii, 
723. 

band spectrum of, and of mixtures of 
the vapour with potassium vapour 
(Smith), ii, 86. 

senes spectrum of the vapour of 
(Harrison), ii, 6. 

vapour, low voltage arcs in (Newman), 
ii, 450, 

electrical double refraction of 
(Laubnbubo and Korpermann), 
ii, 917. 

inverse Stark effect in (Ladenburg), 
ii, 79. 

photo-emission from (Burt), ii, 
617. 

life of excited atoms of (Obrlach and 
SOHffxz), ii, 171. 

atoms, transition probabilities in 
(Harrison), ii, 734. 
sizes of electron-kernels of aluminium, 
magnesium, silicon, and (Turner), 
ii, 349. 

deposition of, by electrolysis through 
glass (Buet), ii, 921, 
resonance radiation, polarisation of, 
in mafflietic fields (Ellett), ii, 
628 ; (Breit), ii, 629. 
vapour pressure of (Rodbbush and ub 
VR lEs), ii, 1142. 

equilibrium between alkaline earth 
metals and, and their fused chlorides 
(Jellinek and Czerwinski), ii, 

; ms, action of, on the heart 
L (3 ®olzl6kner), i, 1500. 
v aromatic aldehydes, 

|^»^^ni^.i'and^esters (BLiOKE)j i, 37, 

^^^^ i^ii^/-Abj^Ween-vpetassiunni ' and, 

oxalate. 


Sodium alloys with lead, electrolysis of 
(Kremann, Krenzl, and Markl), 
ii, 132, 

with mercury, preparation of (Read 
and Luoarini), iij 687. 
electrolysis of (Kremann, MOller, 
and Kjenzl), ii, 132. 
interfacial tension between benzene 
and (Bhatnagar, Prasad, and 
Mukbrji), ii, 194. 
effect of light on the action of water 
with (Bhatnagar, Prasad, and 
Mukerji), ii, 811. 

with mercury and zinc, velocity of 
reaction of aqueous solutions with 
(Ki^in), ii, 802. 

with potaiium, electrolysis of (Kre- 
mann and v. Rehenburg), ii, 182. 

Sodium antimouite and sulphite, slow 
oxidation of (Jorissen and van 
DEN Pol), ii, 52. 

arsenite, combination of, with loosely- 
combined nitrogen, oxygen, and 
sulphur (Gutmann), x, 1059. 
action of, on azido compounds (Gut- 
man), i, 84. 

reactions of, with halogen organic 
compounds (Gutmann), ii, 238. 

azide, action of bromineon (Spencer), 
ii, 416. 

borate, use of, in determination ot 
acids and bases (Mellon and Mor- 
ris), ii, 325. 

carbonate, equilibrium of sodium 
sulphate, water, and (Caspari), 
ii, 123. 

action of, on phosphates (Colani), 
ii, 1001. 

hydrogen carbonate, dissociation of 
(Rang), ii, 414. 

equilibrium of hcemoglobin and 
(Adair), i, 860. 

potassium carbonates (Bain), ii, 677. 

caseinate, equilibrium of solutions of 
sodium chloride and (Sporing), ii, 
119. 

chloride, absorption spectrum of photo- 
electric crystals of (Gyulai), 
ii, 837. 

photo-electric properties of crystals 
of (Gulden and Pohl), ii, 343 ; 
(Gyulai), ii, 476. 

electrical conductivity of solutions 
of (Lorenz and Voigt), ii, 871. 
activity coefficient of (Soatohard), 
ii, 397. 

dispersion of {Herzpeld and Wolf), 
ii, 1119, 

transference numbers of, and its 
mixtures with potassium chloride 
(MaoInnbs), ii, 872; (Dewey) 
ix, 873. 
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Sodium chloride, surface tension and 
adsorption of aqueous solutions 
of (Habkins and MoLaitohlin), 
ii, 969. 

strength and elasticity of crystals 
of (JoFFii and Lewitsbt), ii, 
370 ; (EwAld and PdnANYi), 
ii, 87L 

mixed crystals of silver chloride and 
(Lb Blanc and R6 ssleb), ii, 365 ; 

{ BROOMife ; Tammann), ii, 366. 
equilibrium of magnesium sulphate 
with (Kubnakov and Shemt- 
soHUSHNi), ii, 299. 
equilibrium of solutions of sodium 
caseinate and (Spobino), ii, 119. 
equilibria of sodium palmitate, 
water, and (MoBain and Lanc- 
DON), ii, 637. 

equilibrium of sodium sulphate, 
water, and (Felling), ii, 670. 
interaction of alumina and (Clews), 
ii, 577. 

eOect of, on solutions of chromic 
chloride (Gustayson), ii, 1086. 

See also Rock salt. 

dichromate, reaction of potassium 
chloride with (Robertson), ii, 
121 . 

dithionate, detection and determin- 
ation of (LiTTREsosEXi) and LOw- 
enheim), ii, 68. . 

hydroxide, activity coefficient of 
(Habned), ii, 397, 898. 
fused, eleetiical conductivity ol 
( A BNUT and Ploetz), ii, 127. 
solubility of cellulose in (D‘Ans and 
Jageb), i, 1887. 

equilibrium of chromium hydroxide, 
chromite, and (M&ller), ii, 124. 
equilibrium of lead hydroxide, 
plumbite, and (Mi5^LLER, Reiss- 
MANN, and Ballin), ii, 125. 
equilibrium of sodium sulphite, 
water, and (Hammiok and CuE- 
eie), ii, 839. 

hypochlorite, induced antiseptic action 
of (Yabilla and Teohouevees), 

i, 863. 

hyposulphite, reducing action of, on 
dyed cotton (Eymer), ii, 682. 
use of, in organic analysis (Claek), 
ii, 332. 

nitrate, equilibrium of sodium sulph- 
ate, water, and (Foote), ii, 786. 
nitrite, freezing point curve of aqueous 
solutions of (Helbeeg), ii, 971. 
rhodizonate, detection of barium, lead, 
and strontium with (KonTHOPE), 

ii, 1096. 

silicates, aqueous solutions of (Har- 
man), ii, 1066. 


Sodium aluminium silicate, crystalline 
forms of (Bowen and Geeig), ii, 
997. 

chromosilicate, synthesis of (Kabpiol), 
ii, 1087. 

metasilicate, equilibrium of silica with 
(Moeey and Bowen), ii, 121. 
equilibrium of silica, calcium meta- 
silicate, and (Morey and Bowen), 
ii, 1161. 

sulphate as a cryoseopic solvent (Tur- 
ner and Patterson), ii, 273. 
equilibrium of sodium carbonate, 
water, and (Caspari), ii, 123. 
equilibrium of sodium chloride, 
water, and (Felling), ii, 670. 
equilibrium of sodium nitrate, 
water, and (Foote), ii, 786. 
double decomposition of ammonium 
borate and (Sborqi and Boya- 
lini), ii, 206 ; (Sborgi, Bovalini, 
and Medioi ; Sborgi), ii, 207. 

mo^sulphide, crystal structure of 
(Olaassen), ii, 845. 

^e^rosulphide, action of, on organic 
halides (Thomas and Riding), i, 113. 

sulphides, behaviour of, in water and 
alcohol (Hodgson), i, 1104. 
reactions of, with chloronitrobenz- 
enes (Hodgson and Wilson), i, 
532. 

sulphite (Fobbstbr, Brosohb, and 
NORBBEO-SoHUIiZ), ii, 120. 
equilibrium of sodium hydroxide, 
water, and (Hammiok and Cur- 
rie), ii, 869. 

thiosulphate, keeping properties of 
standard solutions of (Collard), 
ii, 1168. 

catalysis of the reaction of ferric 
chloride with ; (Holluta and 
Martini), ii, 216. 

tungstat®, equilibria of, with lithium 
tungstate and tungsten trioxide 
(van Liempt), ii, 421. 

Sodium organic oompotmds 

Sodium diethyl phosphite (Nyl]6n), 
1, 1135. 

Sodium deteotion, determination, and 
separation;— 

detection of, as oxalate (Winkler), 
ii, 1095. 

determination of {v. Been), i, 865. 

determination of, iodometrically 
(BXlint), ii, 158. 

determination of, in aluminium (Fair- 
lie and Brook), ii, 241. 

determination of, in blood (Haden), 

1 , 1112 . 

determination of, iodometrically, in 
serum (Kramer and Gittleman), 
i, 180. 
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Sodium detection, determination, and 
separation ; — 

detemiination of, in blood serum 
(Ledekmann), i, 324. 

determination and separation of 
(Smith and Ross), ii, 601. 

Soils, mechanical composition curves of 
(Robinson), i, 224. 

physical properties of (Haines), i, 

876, 

heat of wetting of (Bouyoucos), i, 

1228. 

influence of bases on (Pate), i, 
1628. 

heat of wetting of celloids in (Andeh- 
son), i, 210. 

relation between vapour pressure and 
water content of (Pxjei, Crowther, 
and Keen), i, 492. 

acidity of (Kappbn), i, 221, 874 ; 
(Densoh), i, 221 ; (Tackb ; Ra- 
mann), i, 875 ; (Khrokmann), 
i, 1082 ; (Hissink and van her 
Spbk ; Niklas and Hock ; 
Bobko and Dhttschinin ; Ar- 
rhenius), i, 1625. 
effect of drying on (Rost and 
Rieger), i, 348. 

effect of silicic acid on (Mukher- 
jeb), i, 488. 

in relation to base exchange (Robin- 
son and Williams), i, 222. 
effect of, on absorption of phos- 
phorus and potassium from 
(NisMEC and Graoanin), i, 1228. 

relation between the hydrogen-ion 
concentration, lime requirement, 
and thiocyanate colour of (Saint), 
i, 220. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on micro-organisms in (Rippel), i, 
220 . 

reaction of (Crowther), i, 875 ; 
(Orowther and Martin), i, 876. 

alkalinity in relation to lithological 
constitution of (Pratolongo), i, 
874. 

base exchange in (Hissink), i, 222. 

adsorption of ammonium chloride by 
(Pavlov), ii, 287. 

adsorption of anions from solutions by 
(Comber), i, 219. 

adsorption of colouring matters by 
(Wilkinson and Hope), i, 1227. 

moisture in (McCool and Weide- 

MANN), i, 1627. 

saturation capacity of (Hissink), i, 

490 . 

fixation of water in (Wiegnbr, Oal- 
liBY, and Qessner), ii, 86. 

UeraoWozi of water through (Wint- 
1,1527. ^ 


Soils, dispersion of, when shaken with 
water (Puri and Keen), i, 768. 
relation of biological processes to con- 
centration of cations in (Burb), 
i, 1627. 

cation of dilute acids on (Puri), i, 

1372. 

aluminium in (Magistab), i, 1371. 
displacement of aluminium by potass- 
ium in (Smolik), i, 1032. 
volatilisation of ammonia from 
(Clarke and Mobison), i, 491. 
ammonificatioh of amino-nitrogen in 
(Guittonneau), 1 , 106. 
action of calcium carbonate on (Gbhr- 
ING and Wehrmann), i, 1031, 
foimation of carbon dioxide in (Lem- 
MERMANN and Wibssmann), i, 348 ; 
(Reinau), i, 1526. 

clays as colloids in (Joseph), i, 

1228. 

colloids in (Robinson and Holmes), 
1,624; (Powell), i, 1Q32. 
in relation to fertility (Jopee and 
McLean), i, 1372. 

lime requirements of (Arrhenius), 
i, 490, 766 ; (Orowther and Mar- 
tin), i, 876 ; (Niklas and Hock), 
i, 1526. 

interactions of lime in (Schepeer), 

i,624. 

lime and calcium carbonate in (Ra- 
mann; Blanck and Lohmann), 
i, 223 ; (Blanck and Scheffer), 
i, 491. 

occurrence of metals in (McHargue), 

i, 1023. 

formation of nitrates in (Russel, 
Jones, and Bahrt), i, 1081; 
fixation of nitrogen in (Vinoqrabski), 
i, 628 ; (Winters), i, 767 ; (Truf- 
faut and Bbzssonopf), i, 1227. 
accumulation of nitrates in, after 
growth of clover or lucerne (Lyon, 
Bizzell, and Wilson), i, 847. 
phosphorus requirements of (van ber 
Spuij), i, 1624. 

availability of phosphorus in (Ames 
and SoHOLlENBERG), i, 1624. 
addition of phosphorus nitride to 
(Allison), i, 218. 

potassium salts in (AMes and Simon ; 
Praps), i, 1623. 

effect of sodium nitrate in (Anon.), 
i, 847. 

effect of addition of straw to (Mar- 
tin), i, 1372. 

sulphofication in (Kalushski), i, 492. 
sulphur as a fertiliser for (Kalushski), 
i, 492. 

urea in (Brioux), i, 491 ; (Couturier 
and Perraub), i, 766. 
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Soils, decqmpositioa of urea in (Lit- 
TAUER), i, 218. 

microbiology of (Vinogradski), i, 
760. 

inoculation of, with Azotdbacter (Lip- 
MAN and Teaklb), i, 491. 
effect of alkali salts on bacteria in 
(Gibbs, Batchelor, and Magnu- 
son), i, ,1030. 

effect of micro-organisms on absorp- 
tion in (Stoklasa), i, 765. 
formation of thiosulphates in, by 
micro-organisms (Guittonneau), 
i, 766. 

effect of carbon dioxide in air of, on 
growth of plants (Parker), i, 
1223 ^ 

formation and decomposition of humus 
in (Balks), i, 1031. 
effect of removing soluble humus from 
(Orowther), i, 1372. 
humification of organic matter in 
(Robinson and Jones), i, 491. 
arable, occurrence of cobalt and nickel 
in (Bertrand and Mokraq- 
NATz), i, 492. 

manganese in (Bertrand), i, 223. 
Burma, buffer action of (Charlton), 
i, 768. 

clay, electrical charge on colloids in 
(Dayhhep and Hoagland), U 219. 
forest, air capacity and acidity of 
(Kvapil and KSmeo), i, 221. 

** Hager ” (Kniokmann and Hblbio), 
i, 1628. 

limed,, retention of sulphates by 
(MacIntyre and Shaw), i, 490. 
marsh, hydrogen peroxide catalase in 
(Smouk), i, 1624, 
moor, acidity of (Arnd), i, 221. 
effect of humic acids on bacteria in 
(Arnd), i, 490. 

prairie, effect of grain growing on 
nitrogen and organic matter in 
(Shutt), i, 768. 

Punjab, fixation of nitrogen in (Lad- 
der and Ali), i, 1624, 

Rothamsted, base exchange in (Page 
and ’WliiDiAMS), i, 222. 
saline, effect of sulphur on (Kalush- 
SKi and Solnijeva), i, 624. 
analysis of (MoGeorge), i, 348; 

(Gedroitz), i, 489. 
determination of acidity of (Hager), 
i, 489 ; (Arnd), i, 49Q ; (Niklas 
and Hook), i, 768. 

determination of alkali, in (J'oseph, 
Martin, and Hancock), i, 222. 
determination of ammonia in (McLean 
A nd Robinson ; Harper), i, 224. 
detennin^Ltion of colloids in (Boutod- 
oos), i, 348. 
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Soils, determination of hydrogen-ion 
concentration in (Atkins ; Bar- 
nette, Hissink, and van der 
Spbk), i, 220; (Niklas and 
Hook), i, 348, 1526 ; ii, 325 ; 
(Arrhenius), i, 1525 ; (Pierre), 
i, 1526. 

apparatus for (TrEnel), i, 874. 
with quinhydrone electrodes 
(Brioux and Pibn), i, 1227. 
inhibition of bumping in determin- 
ation of nitrogen in (Hance), i, 
1032. 

determination of nutritive require- 
ments of (Densch and Ppaef), i, 
1371. 

determination of sulphur in (Wol- 
koff), i, 224. 

Soil solution, composition of (Martin 
and Burd), i, 1526, 1527. 

Soja beans, culture of plants of (Gins- 
burg), i, 1121. 

constituents of, and the iodine number 
of their oil (Anon.), i. 346, 
oxidising enzymes in (Nitzbsou and 
Cosma), i, 471. 

lecithin and cephalin of (Levene and 
Rolf), i, 487. 

ure^ from, and its hydrolytic action 
(Taubmann), i, 744. 

Sols, orientation of particles in (Zocher), 
ii, 966. 

Solids, properties and structure of 
(Friederich), ii, 374. 
fluorescence of (Gyemant), ii, 13. 
electrification by friction between 
g^es and (Perucca), ii, 1028. 
specific inductive capaci^ of (Errbra ), 
ii, 862, 

corresponding temperatures for ( Brod- 
sky ; Lafuma), ii, 26. 
contraction constants of (Balandin), 
ii, 637, 

contraction regularities in the form- 
ation of compound (Saslavsky), ii, 
933. 

angles of contact and polarity of 
surfaces of (Adam and Jessof), ii, 
962. 

internal pressure of (Rich ards), ii, 362. 
solution of, in liquid surfaces (Volmer 
and Mahnbrt), ii, 608. 
r61e of water in (Balarbff), ii, 409, 
velocity of dissociation of (Oent- 
NERSZWER and Bbu^), ii, 685. 
reactivity of (HbdvAll), ii/. 125; 
(Hedvall and Heuberger), ii, 
306. > 

reactions of (Balareff), ii, 893. 
binary, density of (Paniohi), ii, 493. 
incandescent, photoelectnc action of 
light from (Becker), ii, 1107. 
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Solid state, complexity of (Smits and 
Schoenmakee), ii, 267' ; (SMiTis and 
Etjtgers), ii, 268. 

Solid fiolutioixs. See Solutions, solid. 

Solubility, determination of, at Mgh 
pi-essures (Cohen and van der 
Bosoh), ii, 283. 

apparatus for determination of (Cohen, 
i)E Meester, and Moesvbld), ii, 
161. 


neat of solution and lattice energy of 
salts (Butler), ii, 39. 
influence of pressure on (Cohen, de 
Meester, and Moesyeld), ii, 852. 
influence of salts on (v. Euler and 
Rtjdbero), ii, 207. 

of ampholytes (v. Euler and Rud- 
berg), ii, 863. 

of isomeridea (Johnston ; Anbrews, 
Kohman, and Johnston), ii, 852 ; 
(Andrews ; Kohman), ii, 1052 ; 
(Kohman and Andrews), ii, 1053. 
in mixed liquids (Pledger), ii, 283. 
of bi-bivalent salts in solutions con- 
taining a conamon ion (W^alker), 
ii, 769. 

SolubUity of sparingly soluble sub- 
stances (Remy and Kuhlmann), ii, 
30,119. 

maximum, conditions of (Colson), ii, 
37. 

Solutes, ionised, interionic attraction 
theoiy of (Noyes and Baxter ; 
Debye and Pauling), ii, 970. 

Solution, contraction of volume on 
(Rakshit), ii, 288. 

Solutions, potential differences of, at the 
boundaaies of (Prioke and Roh- 
mann), ii, 41. 

electrons in (Pisarshevski), ii, 210. 
of low dielectric constant, electrolytes 
in (Gross and Halpern), ii, 1152. 
specific heat of (de Kolosovski), ii, 
870. 

effect of viscosity on (de Kolo- 
sovski), ii, 653. 

viscosity of (de Kolosovski), ii, 765. ’ 
compressibility of (Kar), ii, 970. 
deviations of, from van’t Hoffs law 
(Swientoslawski), ii, 388. 
hydinte theory of (Taylor), ii, 
868 . 


teleotilar contraction in (Rakshit), 
, ii, 766. 

fnttoction in (Adam and Jessop), ii, 
772. 

\ !exgi^^u forreaction of (Giribaldo), 

-pf lHBEmlecular ructions in 
47.' .. 

of '{S chofield and 


Solutions, spectroscopic determination of 
complexes in (Job), ii, 389. 

aqueous, absorption of ultra-violet 
light by (Gribveson), ii, 472. 
specific heat of (Richards and 
Gucker), ii, 848, 

effect of temperature on the internal 
fiuction and conductivity of 
(Wien), ii, 931. 

dimensions of ions in (Jabeczyn- 
SKi), ii, 33. 

determination of complex salts or 
ions in (Patterson and Duc- 
kett), ii, 389. 

of strong electrolytes, theory of 
(Huokel), ii, 518. 
effect of temperature on dielectric 
constants of (Kookel), ii, 932. 
surface tensions of, against oils 
(Howard and Sollman), ii, 109. 

dilute, electrical conductivity of 
(Remy), ii, 299. 

very dilute, ultra-violet adsorption 
spectra of (Suhrmann and Hup- 
pert), ii, 773. 

non-aqueous, electroeh^istry of 
(Muller, HClzl, Knaus,Planis- 
ZIG, and Prbtt), ii, 133 ; (MAl- 
ler,H6nig, and Konetsohnigg), 
ii, 134; (MtbLBR, Pinter, and 
Preit), ii, 882. 

decomposition potentials of (Finkel- 
stbin), ii, 546. 

ultrafiltration of (Beohhold and 
Szidon), ii, 529. 

of non-volatile solutes, vapour pressure 
of (Mali), ii, 860. 

sensitive, apparatus for evaporation of 
(SoHMALFUBS and Kallb), ii, 320. 

solid (Bruni and Levi), ii, 281; 
(Bruni), ii, 380. 
theory of (Lasarev), ii, 1144. 
electrical conductivity of (Cuy), 
ii, 378. 

standard, preparation of (Puegl), ii, 
998. 

supersaturated (Fischer), ii, 858. 

true, structure of (v. Weimarn), ii, 
1066., 

Solvents, theory of systems of (Ger* 
MANN), ii, 1143. 

influence of, on rotatory power 
(Lucas), ii, 712. 

selective action of (Wright), iij 1144. 

distribution of a solute between 
(Schulz), ii, 956. 

mixed, velocity of reaction in (Jones, 
McCombie, and Scarborough), ii, 
137 ; (MoCombie, Roberts, and 
Scarborough)* ii, 554. 

organic, solubilities of metallic salts in 
(MAller), ii, 880. 
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Somatoid forms (KoHLSOHi&TTiiE and 
Egg), ii, 1036. 

£?*8orbitol, oxidation of, with, bromine 
water (Talb^), i, 1382. 

Sorbose, formation of, from formaldehyde 
(KxisTER and Sohgder), j, 306. 

c^-Sorbose, preparation of, by oxidation 
of dl-sorbitol (Talen), i, 1382. 

Sound, veloQ%of, in liquids and their 
heat of vaporisation (Ionescu), ii, 
644. 

Soy. See Soja. 

Sparteine, detection of (Couch), ii, 448. 

Spathulatine, and its derivatives 
(Couch), i, 61. 

Spectra, complex structure of (Gouu- 
smit), ii, 726, 

multiplet structure in (Bramlby), 
ii, 831. 

quantum theory of red displacement 
in (Kudar), ii, 467. 
periodicity in structure of (Meggers), 
ii, 258. 

excitation of, by impact of electrons 
(Hertz and de Visser), ii, 338. 
excitation of forbidden lines in (Foote, 
Tazaminej and Chekault), ii, 916. 
broadening of lines in (Holtsmark 
and Trumpy), ii, 338i 
fine structure of lines in (Vaeuarta), 
ii, 449 ; (Euark and Chenauut), 
ii, 1103. 

intensities of lines in (Kemble), ii, 
178 ; (Tamm), ii, 1023 ; (Fowler), 
ii, 1104. 

inter-combination lines in (Bouma), 
ii, 915. 

multiplet lines in (Bussell j Kaman 
and Datta), ii, 614. 
intensity of multiplet lines in (Orn- 
steih and Burgee), ii, 251 ; (Fer- 
mi), ii, 340 ; (SOMMERFELD and 
HOnl), ii, 468 ; (Kronig), ii, 458, 
917; (Russell), ii, 725; (Orn- 
stein), ii, 916 ; (Baor), ii, 917. 
Zeeman patterns in (Hicks), ii, 3. 
injduence of an electric field on 2^eman 
effect in (UREY),ii, 170. 
doublets and triplets in (Sugiura), 
ii, 726* 

absorption maxima in, . determined 
spectroscopically and speotrophoto- 
metrioally (Gombos), ii, 178. 
in relation to the polarisability of the 
atom-core (SohrSdihger), ii, 722. 
of atoms of the same electronic struc- 
ture (Hartree), ii, 2; (Bowen 
and Millikan), ii, 916, 
of Elements, from scandium to nickel 
(Hund); ii, 912. 

of the lighter. elements, primed terms 
in (Laporte), ii, 1104. . 


Spectra of explosive mixtures of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and acetylene (Garner 
and Saunders), ii, 627. 
of exploded wires (Smith), ii, 1017. 
absorption, of aldehydes and ketones 
(Lbcomtb ; Purvis), ii, 627. 
and constitution of colouring mat- 
ters (Kehrmann and Sandoz), i, 
983. 

dispersion and density of homo- 
logous compounds (Kebthlow), 
ii, 1029. 

of ketones (Plotnikov), ii, 837 ; 

(Langedijk), ii, 1116. 
of mixed metal vapom-s (Barratt), 
ii, 927. . 

of non-polar compounds and un- 
saturated ketones (Soheibe, 
Kossler, and BackenkOhler), 
ii, 352. 

infra-red (MXrton), ii, 1025. 

of alcohols (Lecomtb), ii, 351. 
of organic ammonia compounds 
(Bell), ii, 928. 
ultra-red (Boning), ii, 838. 
ultra-violet, photography of (Cross), 
ii,351. 

photometrie measurement of (Ley 
and Volbert), ii, 78. 
of very dilute solutions (Suhr- 
MANN and Huppert), ii, 773. 
of organic acids ( YLks and Gex), 
ii, 472. 

of benzene derivatives (Eling- 
STEDt), ii, 929. 

of metallic halides (Getman), ii, 
837* 

of organic compounds (Maroh- 
LEWSKi and Moroz), ii, 368. 
K-absorption, and chemical constitu- 
tion (Stelling), ii, 986, 936* 
Zr-absorption (Nishina), ii, 457. 
arc, broadening of lines in (I^owbry *, 
Johnson), ii, 614. 
complexity of lines in (Boyds), ii, 
249. 

excitation of forbidden lines in 
(Foote, TakAmine, and Chb- 
NAULT ; Takaminb and Fu- 

KUDA), ii, J.66. 

Stark eSeot in (Nagaoka and 
Sugiura), ii/171. 
of the platinum metals (Mkggers}, 
ii, 454* 

’ arc and spark, a-terms in (v. Wis- 
niewski), ii, 449. 
displacomcut law for (Meggers, 
Eiess, and Walters),, ii, 

Dbppler elect in (Keefft), ii, 
- ■, 78... 

band (Dalta), ii, 86. 
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Spectra, band (Meckb), ii, 259, 351, 
736 ; (D2;sLANDiiB8),ii, 736, 1023, 
1114; (Duffietjx), ii, 1023; 
(Duffbndack), ii, 1114. 
quantum theory of { Blaokbuen), 
ii, 260. 

structure and distribution of (Des- 
LAKnBBS), ii, 626, 930. 
nature of (N'ioholson), ii, 980. 
isotope effect in (Mulliken), ii, 
259, 346, 833, 1020. 
intensities in (Fowler), ii, 623; 
(Meoke), ii, 626 ; (Dibke), ii, 
626, 836 ; {H6nIi and London), 
ii, 1024. 

in relation to molecular properties 
(Kratzer), ii, 836. 

band emission, of aromatic compounds 
(Marsh), ii, 470, 625. 

cathode, of metals and their salts 
(Eimuba and Nakamura), ii, 166, 
167. 

comet tail (Lemon), ii, 249. 

complex (Hund), ii, 1104. 

continuous, of halogens (Steubing), 
ii, 452. 

diffraction, oscillation phenomena in 
(Buchwald), ii, 1117. 

flame, intensity measnrements in 
(Rleeker and Bongebs), ii, 77; 
(BtUKER), ii, 1025. 

fluorescence (Bayle, Fabre, and 
George), ii, 260 ; (Nunan and 
Marsh), ii, 353. 

infra-red (Witt; Trowbridge), ii, 
335. 

baud, constants of (Fermi), ii; 
471. 

magnetic, study of (Nikitin), ii, 
173. 

mass (Aston), ii, 618. 
of light elements (Costa), ii, 1021. 

3-ray (Thibaud), ii, 622. 

7 -r^s, study of, by crystal diffraction 
(Thibaud), ii, 176. 

Rontgen ray (Levi), ii, 456 ; (Lbide ; 
Etoou ; Ray; y. WitoEwsKi), 
ii, 457 ; (Backun, Siegbahn, 
and THORiBUs), ii, 614. 
intensities in (Robinson), ii, 728. 
energy levels of (Coster), ii, 

458. 

semi-optical lines in (BiOKLiN% 
Siegbahn, and Thor-eus), ii, 

467; (de Broglie and Bauvil- 
liee), ii, 468. 

Aa-doublets in (Ray), ii, 78. 

' ■ ffoBEi a ruled reflection grating 

(Compton Doan), il, 1103. 

K;;t box on 

■ ■ and Bearden), ii,' 


Spectra, Rontgen ray, of aliphatic acids 
(DB Broglie and Trillat), ii, 
640. 

of elements from aluminium to 
calcium (Baoklin), ii, 914. 
of light elements, K lines in 
(Turner), ii, 915. 

of long-chain organic compounds 
(Shearer), ii, 938, 
q^uantitative analy^ by means of 
(Coster and NisHina), ii, 324. 
continuous (March), ii, 614 ; (Bron- 
, stein), ii, 727. 
doublet (Wentzbl), ii, 728. 
Rbntgen-spark (Wentzbl), ii, 251. 
resonance fluorescence, Doppler effect 
in (Rump), ii, 473. 
series (Bowen and Millikan), ii, 
262. 

quantum numbers and (Lindsay), 
ii, 915. 

spark (Werner), ii, 165. 
in the Schumann region (L. and E. 
Bloch), ii, 726. 

classification of enhanced lines in 
(Kimura and Nakamura ; Ki- 
mura), ii, 726. • 

Tesla-luminescence (Mo V icker, 
Marsh, and Stewart), ii, 12, 86, 
630. 

ultra-violet, visual perception of lines 
in (Steubing), ii, 449. 
screening doublets in (Unsold), ii, 
1016. 

intensity of {Dobgelo), ii, 386. 
of alkali metal (Shaver), ii, 451. 
emission, of halogens (Ludlam and 
West), ii, 350. 
spark (Lang), ii, 609. 

Spectrochemistry of aromatic polynuclear 
hydrocarbons (V, Auwbrs and 
ETraul), i, 900. 

of nitrogen compounds (v. Auwbrs 
and Eraul), ii, 847. 
ultra-red (Bonino), ii, 1032. 

Spectrograph, Rontgen ray (Cork), ii, 
250 ; (Miller), ii, 895. 

Spectrometer, colour vision (Peddie), 
ii, 11X8. • 

Spectrophotometer, direct-reading 
(Keuepbl), ii, 1193. 

Spectroscope, lighting unit for (Fred- 
erick and Webster), ii, 588. 

Spectroscopy, shift law in (Fues), ii, 
340 . ; , 

new apparatus for (Lsiss), ii, 341. 
electric and magnetic (Arkadiev), 
ii, 750* 

Sperm oil, constitution of tetradeeenoic 
acid from (Tsujxmoto), % 1128. 
Arctic, unsaponifiable matter of (Tsu- 
JIMOTO), i, 772. 
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Spermine, isolation of, and its salts and 
derivatives (Dudley, M. C. and 0. 
Kosenheim), i, 294, 
phosphate, isolation of, from semen 
and testis (Kosenheim), i, 180. 

Sphagnum, acidity of salt solutions 
after shaking -with (Skene and 
Stuart), i, 765. 

Sphingosine (Lbvene and Haller), i, 
890, 

/S>ir<35a, monotropitin in roots of species 
of (Bridbl), i, 347. 

Spirans (Lbuohs and Sander), i, 1432. 
synthesis of (Radulbsou and Geor- 
GEsou), i, 819. 

colour of (Radulesou), i, 1169.' 

Spleen, formation of bile pigments in 
(Ernst and Szappanyos ; Ernst ; 
Ernst and F6rster), i, 732. 
production of urea in autolysis of 
(MoOanoe), i, 472. 

effect of removal of, on blood-sugar 
(Bierry, Rathert, and Levina), 
i, 857. 

Splenome^Iy. See Gaucher's disease. 

S<iiull, A&ican. See Urginea Burkd, 

Stability of organic compounds (Bolin), 
ii, 411. 

Staining of tissues (Gioklhorn and 
Rbller), i, 468. 

Standard solutions. See Solutions, 
standard. 

Stannic salts. See under Tin. 

Stannous salts. See under Tin. 

StctphylocoaniSt action of bismuth on 
(Lemay and Jaloustre), i, 206. 

Starch (Ling and Nanji), i, 616, 617 ; 
(Pringsheim and Leibowitz), i, 
1043 ; (Pringsheim, Leibowitz, 
and SlLMANN), i, 1244. 
formation of, from arahinose by plants 
(PoLONOVSKi and Morvillez), i, 
1222 . 

ooastitaition of (Kuhn), i, 11, 686. 
elasticity and tensile strength of 
(Neale), 783. 

hydrolysis of (Biedermann and 
jERNAKOEE), i, 11 ; (KaRRER), 
i,1370. 

action of polarised light on (Baly 
and Semmens), i, 12 ; (Jones), 
i,1212. 

adsmmtion of iodine by (Angelesou 
and hllRGESOu), ii, 1149. 
abso^tiott of water by films of boiled 
(Farrow and Swan), ii, 606. 
m^illing of, in cells (Lepesohkin), 

■ : 

S^treRih^of granules of (Arziohovski), 

saccharification of* by amylase (Petit 
and Richard), i, 1604, 

cxrmL ii 
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Starch, decomposition of, by bacteria 
(Siedich), i, 1510, 
action of diastase on (Lecoq ; de 
Hoop and van Labr), i, 470. 
colloidal, properties of (Sambo), ii, 
1163. 

paste, liquefaction of (Petit), ii, 967. 
capillary flow of (Farrow and 
Lowe), ii, 609. 

sols, properties of (Kruyt and Tbn- 
deloo), ii, 113. 

iodide, composition of (Murray), i, 
889. 

determination of (Chrzaszcz), ii, 74. 

Stearaldehyde p-nitrophenylhydrazone 
(Stephen), i, 1131, 

Stearic acid, crystal structure of (Mul- 
ler), ii, 748. 

mixtures of eicosoic acid and (Morgan 
and Bowen), i, 114. 
calcium salt (Klimone, v. Moltini, 
and Benedie), i, 606. 
solubility of (Harrison), ii, 190. 
sodium salt, emulsifying power of 
(Yajnik and Ilahi), ii, 968. 
thallium salt (Holbe and Selim), i, 

• 604. 

Stearic acid, d^bromo<f^iodo- and di- 
iododihydroxy- (Holde and Goe- 
gas), i, 883. 

B-hydroa^-, and its ethyl ester> and 
hydrazide (Levene and Haller), 
i, 890. 

7 -hydroxy- (Oluttbrbuce), i, 6. 
iihydrbxy-, oxidation of (Lapworth 
and Mottram), i, 1234, 

StearoUc a^^id, crystal structure of 
(Muller), ii, 748. 
hydration of (Robinson), ii, 746, 

iU-Stearylpropylenediamine (Sooiety 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 
i, 1138. 

Stereochemistry (Walden), i, 349. 
studies in (holmberg and Miller), 
i, 1236 ; (Holmberg), i, 1238 ; 
(Holmberg and RosAn), i, 1291. 
of aromatic compounds (Kuhn and 
Jacob), i, 1404. 

Stereoisomerism and permeability (Ok a- 
gawa), i, 711. 

of aromatic compounds (Kuhn and 

^ Jacob), i, 1260. 

Sterid hindr^ca (Freudenberg and 
Huber), i, 229. 

Steric series (Freudenberg and Mar- 
kbrt), i, 1275* 

Sterol, 0,4H580, and its acetate, from 
American cotton wax (Oliffobd and 
Pkobert), ii 379, 

Stihinic acids, aromatic, complex metallic 
oomponnds of (Ohemische Fabrik 
VON Heyden), i, 87, 
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Stimastane (Windaus and Brunkbn), 
i, 394=. 

StigmastanoL See Tetraliydroatigina- 
steroL 

StiMastanone, and its derivatives 
( WINPAUS and Brtjnken), i, 394. 
Btigmasterol {Winpatjs and Britnkbn), 

i, 394. 

Stilbazole metliiodide (Koekios, Kdn- 
LER, and Blindow), i, 834. 
2-Stilbazole,^ ds- and im?is-2'-anuno-, 
and -2'-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Bath and Lbhjiann), i, 432. 

Stilbene hydrate (Tshibashi), i, 1432. 
Stilbene, 4-iodo-2-nitro-, and 

nitro-2'-hydro2y- (Gulland and 
Kobinson), i, 1188. 
2-mtro-4'-anQino-4-cyano-, and its 
hydrochloride and derivatives 
(PrEiFFEE, Kalckbrbnner, and 
Behr), i, 549. 

2':4'-^iI^nitro-3:4-^^^hydroxy-, methyl- 
ene ether (Dey and Row), i, 954. 
Stilbene-ft-carboxylic acid, derivatives 
of (Dey and Row), i, 954. 
Stilbene-d-carboxyiic acid, 2-nitro-4'- 
amino-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Pfeipfee, Kalgkbrennee, and 
Behr), i, 549. 

Stilbenedlazoniiim hydrogen sulphate, •! 
nitro- (OuLi^Ai^i) and Robinson), i, 
1188. 

Stilbenediol, potassium salt (Schbuing 
aud Hbnslb), i, 27. 

Stirring apparatus, test of efficiency of 
(Roth), ii, 160. 

Strawberry, non-volatile acids of (Nel- 
son), i, 762, 

Sireptococcits, action of bismuth on (Lb- 
may and Jaloustrb), i, 206. 

Strontium, structure of (Collins), ii, 
733. 

pure, prepaiatiou of (Danner), ii, 62. 
])hoto-electric effijct on (Dopel), ii, 832. 
Strontium alloys with mercury, 
electrodes of. See Electrodes. 
Strontium chloride, refractive power of, 
for X-rays (Mark and Tolksdorf), 

ii, 933, 

selenide, crystal structure of (Slat- 
tery), ix, 369. 

Strontituu detection:— 
detection of (Kolthoff), ii, 1095. 
detection of, in presence of barium 
(Feigj,), ii, 435. 

Strophanthidin, structure of (Jacobs and 

^ 108^ 

and Collins), 

'■'-iv' , '.Ji! ^ 66 ,, ■ 1 . 082 . 

. toxi<a% of (Toocfo-Tocco), a, 613 . 


Stro 2 )hmithu 8 letei, saponin from (Wells 
and Garcia), i, 61 4. 

Strychnine (Lions, Perkin, and Robin- 
son), i, 831. 

arsenious tax*trate (DEBtrcQUETj, i, 
1090. 

St'i'ychms^ determination of alkaloids in 
preparations of (Sabalitsohka and 
Jongbrmann), ii, 608. 

Stryohnos alkaloids (Leughs and 

Kanao), i, 61 ; (Leuchs and 

Taube), i, 1314. 

Sturgeon. See Adpmmr sturw, 
Styphnic acid, methyl ester, pyiidino 
and quinoline salts (KoHN and Lopf), 
i, 1266. 

Styrene {phenyUthyUiic), a-chloro- (Du- 
FRAISSE and ViEL), i, 1138. 
Styrylaorolein. See c-Phenyl-A/^^-pont- 
adien-a-al. 

Styryl amyl ketone, and its oxime 
(Ryan and Shannon), i, 568. 
2-Styryl-3-<?-anisolesulphonyl-2-m6thyl- 
quinoline, and its hydrochloride 
(Trogbr and Brohm), i, 1463. 
Styrylbenzopyrylium salts (Walker 
and Ebilbron), i, 693 ; (Heilbron, 
vValker, and Buck), i, 694. 
Stjryl^^ichloroarsine, a-chloro- (Hunt 
and Turner), i, 844. 
2-Styrylchromanol, derivatives of 
(Robinson and Shinoua), i, 1301. 
2-Styrylchromone, 3‘.7-c2z’- and 3:5;7-^n- 
hydroxy- (Robinson and Shinoua), 

. i, 13 01. * 

Styryl^-methoxystyryl ketone, wi-amino- 
and 0- and n-nitro- (Pfei ffer, Prahl, 
Fitz, and Stoll), i, 680. 

Styryl i?-methoxystyxyl ketones, amino*, 
and their jperGuloratos (Pfeiffer), i, 
410. 

2-Styryl-4rmethylbenzopytyUum chlor- 
ide, and 8^*4':7-^n*-hydroxy- 

(Hbilbron, Walker, and Buck), i, 
694. 

Styryl methyl ketone {hmsytidme^ 
acetmie)^ absorption spectra of 
(Purvis), ii, 627. 
oxide (Weitz), i, 408. 
and o-chloro*, and o-hydroxy-, hydr- 
azones of (v. Auwees and Keeud- 
ER),i, 1466. . 

Styryl methyl ketone, chloro-oximlno-, 
and its derivatives (Rheinbplut 
and ScHMlTz-DuMOKT), ;i, 1132 
a-thiocyano-, and cflflmomide 
(Challenger and Bott’), i, 936. 
Styryl methyl ketone-i?,-arsinic acid, 
semicarbazone (Margulibs), t, 448. 
2-StyryM-methyl-4-quinazoI6n6 (Heil- 
bron, Kitchen, Parkes, , and 
Sutton), i, 1321. 
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Styryl nitrocinnamylideiiemetliyl ke- SxibstaEce, G14H12O5CI9, and its deriva- 
tones (Pfriffee), i, 409. tives, from ?n.-liydroxytoluic acid 

2-Styrylpyndiiie, 4:6-«2ichloro-5-oyano., and chloral hydrate (Mblbrtjm and 

and its dimeride {Spate and Kollee), Alimohandani), i, 1272. 


i, U46. 

2-StyrylqTdnoline, derivatives of (Pfeif- 
fer, Eheinboldt, and Wolf), i, 
412. 

2- . and 4-j8-Styrylqxiinoliiies, hydroxy- 
derivatives, and their salts (Tb5ger 
and Bunker), i, 433, 

Sub-electroxts (Daeoke), ii, 258, 349. 

Sublimation, devices for (John and 
PisOHL), ii, 897. 

Submaxillary glands, metabolism of 
phosphoric acid in (Camis), i, 
191. 

Substance, CgHsOgNS, from lactamide 
and thionyl chloride (Bergmann 
and Miekeley), i, 235. 

C3H4O2NCI, from dichlorourethylaiie 
and hydrogen chloride (Meldrum 
and Alimohanoani), i, 1273. 
C4H4O3KJ, from diketopiperazine and 
hypobromite (Goldschmidt and 
Steigerwald), i, 1109, 

CsHgOCls, from 931-ainmophenol and 
sulphnryl chloride (Kller and 
Lorenz), i, 638. 

C 5 H 9 O 4 OIS, from ethyl lactate and 
thionyl chloride (Bergmann and 
Miekeley), 1, 235. 

OgHaOCl, from chlorine monoxide and 
cycldh^me (Goldschmidt and 
Sch^ssler), i, 498. 

CjoHigOa, from lemon oil (Bomeo), i, 
1293. 

CjqHiaONaBr, from a-bromooinnani- 
aldehyde and methylhydrazine (v. 
Auwers and Ottens), i, 1429. 
CuHigOgClei froDi condensation of 
acetone and chloroform (Taffb), 
i, 2. 

from oil of Appa grass 
(Moudgill), i, 945. 

CjaHjoONgSe, from phenylpiaselen- 
azonium chloride and alkalis 
(Batteoay and Y^ohot), i, 1467. 
CjgHuOgNg, from tryptophan in the 
body {^TsuoKA and Yoshi- 
MATSU), i, 731. 

from chloroacetic acid and 
magnesium phenyl bromide 
(Peters, Griffith, BRiGGSi and 
Preach), i, 644. 

Oi4HjigG7, from carbon dioxide and 
Hiimethylketen(STAUBiNGER, Felix, 
apd HARDER)i 786. 

OiiEigNs, from 2:4-dimethylpyrrole, 
hydrogen chloride, and hydrogen 
cyanid&(PtscHERand Nenitzesou), 
i, 836. 


CisHieOg, from «-bromopropionic acid 
and magnesium phenyl bromide 
(Peters, Griffith, Briggs, and 
French), i, 544. 

from phenylhydrazine and 
derivatives of phenyl iS-hydroxy- 
vinyl ketone (v. Adwbrs and 
Schmidt), i, 685. 

C^i 6H2 o 02^^2 j and its salts, from 
oxidation of eserethole (Stedman 
and Barger), x, 293. 

OisHgONS, from oxidation of 4-hydr- 
oxy-2-nitrophenyl a-naphthyl 
sulphide (Aktien-Gesellschaft 
FUR Anilin-Pabrikation), i, 596. 

CieHioOgNa, from 2-hydroxyanthra- 
qulnony 1-3-hydrazine and acetic 
anhydride (Tanaka), i, 1434. 

CigHiiONg, from ^ oxidation of 
l-benzenea20-2-aminonaphthalene 
(Oharribb, Orippa, Toia, and 
Bianchessi), i, 690. 

CigHggONj, and its dipicrate, from 
methylation of esoline ethyl ether 
(Stedman and Barger), i, 293. 

Ci^HgsOs, from bacterial decoompsi- 
tion of cholic acid (Kaziro), i, 1363. 

GiTHigONg,. from o-nitro-tt-phenyl- 
cinnamonitrile and potassium 
cyanide (Brand and Loehr), i, 
684. 

CigHgiOioClg, from indene and 
chlorine monoxide (Goldschmidt 
and Schussleb), i, 498. 

OisHaoOaiNfE, and its salts, from 
methylation of esoline ethyl ether 
(Stedman and Barger), i, 293. 

OijHgiOu), from carbon dioxide and 
climethylketen(STAtrDiNGER, Peux, 
and Harder), i, 786. 

CgoHnOsN, from isatiu and 4:6-benz- 
coumaran-3-one (Pries and Pusch), 
i, 569. 

CgoHj^OgN^P, from lactpphenine, 
ansesthesin, and phosphoryl chloride 
(Weil), i, 167. 

02 iHi 8N4, and its derivatives from 
aniline and 6-chIoro-4-phenyl-l-^^ 
tolyl-l:2;3-triazo]e and also from 
^-toluidine and . 5-ohloro-l:4- 
diphenyl-l;2;3-tria2ole (Garnelley 
and Dutt), i, 166. 

G21H82O4, from oxidation of methyl 
abietat© . (Ruzicka, Meyer, and 
Pfeiffer), i, 1420. 

^22152804^4, from aminoantipyrine 
and aoetylanmathesin (Weil), i, 
157. 
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Substance, CgaHg^liT^Ta, from action of 
methyl iodide ou calycanthine 
(Spath and Stroh), i, 1447. 

C^HgA . from jS/J-dipbenylpropionic 
acid and magnesium pbenyl bromide 
(Peters, Gbipeith, Briggs, and 
French), i, 544* 

CgsHggOg, from piperonal and p~ 
methoxystyryl ethyl ketone (Ryan 
and Cahill), i, 568* 

from phenylacetonitrile and 
3-cyano*2-methylindoIe (Sbka), i, 
67. 

CggHgsKg, and its derivatives, from 
2-benzyl-l-hydrindQne and phenyl- 
hydrazine (Leuchs and Winzbr), 

i, 1281. 

CasHgA, from anisaldehyde and 
ketones (Ryan and Cahill), i, 
568. 

CagHgvOgJT, from oxidation of 
delphinin (Keller), i, 831. 

Substitution, influence of, on physical 
and chemical properties (Rule and 
Paterson), i, 29. 

effect of, on equilibria - in binary 
systems (Kremann and Brazil), 

ii, 649 ; (Kremann, Keohnbr, and 
Weber ; Kremann, Zeohner, and 
Brazil), ii, 650. 

in aromatic compounds (Barnett, 
OooKj and Matthews), i, 648. 
influence of a-methoxyvinyl groups 
in (0. K. and E. H. Ingolb), i, 
657. 

directive influence of nitrogen and 
oxygen atoms in (Holmes and 
Ingold), i, 1142. 

influence of nitroao groups in 
(Ingold), i, 646. 

in the aromatic nucleus (Barnett 
and Matthews), i, 18 j (Prins), i, 
18, 379; (Barnett and Cook), i, 
123; (Barnett, Cook, and Mat- 
thews), i, 900, 1140, 1398. 

in the benzene nucleus (Francis, 
Hill, and Johnston), i, 1141. 

Suecinamic acid, <^-thiol- (Lbvbne and 

Mireska), i, 6. 

Succinic acid, electrolytic preparation 
of (Norris and Cummings), i, 668. 

dissociation constants of (Britton), 
ii, 977. 

radical dissociation of aryl derivatives 
of (LOwenbein and Folberth), i, 
652. 

equilibria of, with phenols (Kremann, 

. ZEOHNERj and Brazil), ii, 650., 

oxidation of, , in tissues (v, Szent- 
GyOrgyi), ii 93. 

alkaline earth salts, solubilities of 
Walker), ii, 769. 
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Succinic acid, aniline trihydrogen salt 
(Rambech), i, 386. 

lead salt, solubilities of (Auerbach 
and Weber), i, 1130, 
di-p-tolyl and di-m-xylyl esters, and 
rfibromo-, di-p-tolyl eater (Fries 
and Bartbns), i, 568. 
detection of, in tissues (Klein and 
Werner), i, 871. 

Succinic acid, thiol-, and its sodium 
salts (Levene and Mikeska), i, 
612, 

ii-thiol- (Levene and Mikeska), i, 6. 

Succinic acids, substituted, synthesis of 
(Baker and Lapworth), i, 670. 

Succinic acids, a^-ifmmino-, stereo- 
isomeric, and the dibenzoyl derivative 
of the wwTso-fonn (Kuhn and Zum- 
stbin), i, 1249. 

Succinimide, mercury derivatives of 
(Lyons), i, 646. 

Succinimide, amino-, derivatives of 
(Oherbulibz and Chambers), i, 
1046. 

iodo-, structure and crystallography of 
(Yardlby), ii, 746; (Tutton), ii, 
747. 

Succinimides, tetra-alkyl derivatives,^ 
and their pharmacological action^ 
(Box), i, 796. 

W-substituted, preparation of (Farb- 
WERKB VORM. MeISTER, LuCIUS, & 
BrAning), i, 376. 

Succinodehydrogenase, effect of potass- 
ium salts on (Sahlin), i, 743. 

Suocinylfluorescein (Butt and Thorpe), 
i, 141. 

Succinylrhodamine hydroahlorids (Butt 
and Thorpe), i, 142. 

Succinyl-^-tolil, nitration of (Brady, 
Quick, and Welling), i, 1400. 

Sucrose (saccharose; cane-sugaT)^ rota- 
tory dispersion of (Lowry and 
Richards), ii, 265. 

configuration of (Sohlubaoh and 
Rauohalles), i, 1243. 
effect of inorganic salts on the polaris- 
ation of solutions of (Brown), ii, 
372. 

osmotic pressure of (Applebey and 
Bavies), ii, 964, 

inversion coefficient of (Saillard), i, 
1133. 

catalysis and inversion of, by acetic 
acid (Saillard), ii, 307. 
effect of dextrose and Isevulose on the 
inversion of, by honey invertase 
(Nelson and Sottery), i, 104. 
hydrolysis of (Nelson and Bod- 
ansky), i, 1008. 

hydrolysis constant of (Colin and 
Chaudun), i, 238. 
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Sucrose {saccharose ; cane-sugar\ hydro- 
lysis of, by invertase in presence 
of a-methylglncoside (Nelson and 
Fkbeman), i, 739. 

solubility of (Monlain-Monval), ii, 
769. 

effect of catalysts on carbonisation of 
(Lessing and Banks), i, 9. 
acids resiilting from yeast fermentation 
of (Kostytsohev and Feey), i, 
1214. 

determination of, oxidimetrically 
(Taupel and Wagner), ii, 1007. 

Sugars, preparation of, by means of 
diphenylmethanedimethyldihydr- 
azine (v. Braun and Bayer), i, 
1382. . 

and their derivatives, rotation and 
structure of (Hudson and Phelps), 
i, 8; (Hudson), i, 232, 233, 614, 
636 ; (Hudson and Kunz), i, 1043. 
theory of protective action of (Shri- 
VASTAVA, Gupta, Prasad, and 
Bhatnagar), ii, 293. 
nomenclature of isomeric (Wohl and 
Freudenberg), i, 366. 
adsorption of, hj colloidal solutions 
(Prasad, Shrivastava, and 
Gupta), ii, 967. 

eon<iensation of, with dilute mineral 
acids (Levenb and Ulpts), i, 1042. 
oxidation of alcohols from (YotoSek 
and Lakes), i, 773. 
oxidation of, by permanganates (Kuhn 
and Wagner-Jaubego), i, 1241. 
relative reducing powers of (Rowe 
and Wiener), i, 886. 
reduction of, by aluminium alloys 
(Nanji and Paton), i, 117. 
unsaturated reduction products of 
(Bergmann, Miekeley, and 
Statheb), i, 227 j (Bergmann), i, 
887. 

acetone fermentation of (Speakman), 
i. 1013. 

fermentation of, by microbes (Kluy- 
yER and Donor), i, 1216. 
constitution of the monooarboxylic 
acids derived from (Pryde, Hirst, , 
and Humphreys), i, 866. 
lactone formation from carboxylic 
acids of (Levene and Simms), i, 
1380. 

phosphorylation of (Neuberg and 
Kobel), i, 1608. 

compounds of sulphuric acid with 
(Ohle and Bourjan), i, 634. 
and their derivatives, bismuth nitrates 
of (Masohmann), i, 627. 
halogen acetyl derivatives of, and 
their optical rotation (Brauns), ii, 
633, 


Sugars, in blood. See under Blood, 
in cerebro-spinal fluid, in relation to 
sugar in blood (Goodwin and 
Shelley), i, 863. 

In liver, effect of alcohols on (Lesser), 
i, 613. 

in urine. See under Urine, 
colloidal (v. Weimarn), ii, 290, 890. 
polymethylated, action of emulsin on 
(Kuhn and Sohlubaoh), i, 863. 
reducing, analysis of (Ruoss), ii, 
244. 

determination of (Pick), ii, 906. 
determination of, volumetrically 
(Lane and Eynon), ii, 446. 
analysis of (Hildt), ii, 244 ; (Kla- 
son), ii, 831, 

determination of, by Benedict’s method 
(Quick), i, 1115. • 

determination of, volumetrically (van 
deb Hoeven), ii, 331. 

SulphsBinoglobin, formation of (van den 
Bergh and Wieringa), i, 1475. 

Sulphatase (Neuberg and Simon; 
Rosbnfeld), i, 748. 

Sulphates. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphinic acids, and their derivatives, 
action of hydroxy lamine on (Whalen 
and Jones), i, 802. 

“ Sulphisatyd,” identity of 3-thiolox- 
indole and (Sander), i, 977, 

Sulphites. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphoacetaldehyde, ohloro-, barium 
salt (LbpousbL U 784, 

Sulphoacetic acid, complex salts of 
(Hahn and Wolf), ii, 678. 

Sulphoaoetio acid, bromo*, resolution of 
(Baeker and Mook), i, 682. 
chloro-, resolution of, and its salts 
(Backer and Burgess), i, 369, 
631. 

potassium salt, crystallography of 
(Jaeger), ii, 948. 

3-Sulph<r*6-arsinobeuzeheSttlphamlo 
acid", 2 -hydro 3 ty, barium salt (Christi- 
ansen, Norton, -and Shohan), i, 
1471. 

Sulphohensoic acid, metallic and tri- 
amine salts of (Hahn and Wolf), 

i, 814. - . 

complex salts of (Hahn and Wolf), 

ii, 678. 

a-Sulpho-i3-hensoylpropionic acid, and 
its disodium salt (Bogert and Rit- 
ter), i, 816. 

Sulphonamides, aromatic iY-halogenated, 
alkali salts (Ohemische Fabrxk von 
Heyden), 380. 

l-4'-Sulphonaphthaleneaxo-2:4-d^- 
hydroxyhaphthaleue, 1-amiuo- (Ak- 
TIEN-GESELLSCHAFT B'&R Anilin- 
Fabrikation), i, 988. 
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Snlphoninm compounds, physiological 
activity and mobility ot‘ -onium 
ions in (Benoowitz and Renshaw), 
ii, 872. 

effect of, on the nervous system 
(Hunt and Renshaw), i, 861. 

2-j!)-Sulpliophenyl-5-aniino-6-metliyl- 
l:3*henzotriazole, and its salts 

. (Bebetta and Jaooob), i, 589. 

l-;?-Sulphoplienyl‘3-met]iyl*5-pyrazo- 
lone, preparation of (Reeves), i, 699. 

1-jp- Sulphophenyl - 1 : 2 : 5 -tr iaz ole- 3 :4- 
dicarboxylic acid, and its strontium 
salt (Bebetta and Jacoob), i, 689. 

(^'a-Sulphopropxonic acid, audits sodium 
salts (Levene and Mikeska), i, 612. 

6- Stilpliopyrocatechol-4-oarhoxyUc acid, 
barium salt (Richter and Stocker), 
i, 240. 

Sulphosuccinic acid, and its potassium 
salts (Levehe and Mikeska), i, 512. 

t^-Sulphosuccinio acid, salts of (Leveke 
and Mikeska), i, 6. 

fZ^^Sulphosuccinmonoamide, barium . salt 
(Levene and Mikeska), i, 6. 

Sulphoxyl compounds (Binz and 
Bausch), i, 991. 

Sulphur, spectrum of (Bhngartz), ii, 
609. 


Z'-absorption spectrum of (Eobik- 
son), ii, 614. 

absorption spectra and constitution of 
the vapour of (Henri andTEVEs), 
ii, 19, 87. 

spectrum of electrodeless discharge in 
vapour of (Shaver), ii, 471, 

Rontgen ray spectra of, and its com- 
pounds (Rav), ii, 914. 

series spectra of (Bowen and Milli- 
kan), ii, 342, 610. 

spectrar frequencies of (Holweok), 
ii, 336. 

critical potential of (Holweck), ii, 
729. 

liquid, electiTcal properties of (Black), 
ii, 24. 

valency of (Lecher), i, S90 ; (Lecher, 
ESberlb, and St5oklin), i, 891 ; 
(Steinkope), i, 657. 

colloidal, snrface tension of (Johlin), 
ii, 1054. 


sols, effect of salts on stability of 
(V. Weimabn and Utzino), ii, 664. 
velocity of transformation of (Fraen- 
KEL and Goez), ii, 567. 

. .affinity of metals for (Jellinek and 

/ M 

, jmd its oom^unds, corrosion of metals 
1^-' ' of ■ (Wood, 
'' A ^ fewti and tosTv), ii, 980. , ■ 

■' sulpMde and 


Sulphur, as a fertiliser (Kalushski), i, 
492. ^ 

nacreous, physical properties of 
(Whitaker), ii, 486. 
precipitated, separation of, in analysis 
(Awsohalom), ii, 828r 
Sulphur compounds, acid * nature of 
(Karv]6), ii, 1188. ' ^ 

Sulphur mo^wchloride, decomposition of, 
by water (Noaok), ii, 989, 
action of, on organic acid amides 
(Naik and Patel), i, 121. 
action of, on thioamides (IsHl- 
KAWA), i, 1149. 

Disulphur i^mhloride, decomposition 
of, by water (Neumann and 
Fuchs), ii, 410. 

Sulphuryl chloride (0. and C. A. 
SiLBEERAD and Parke), i, 
1137. 

catalysis of the formation of 
(CusMANO), ii, 690. 
thermal decomposition of (Smith), 
ii, 876. 

Bisulphnr ^^^luoride, preparation and 
properties of (Centnbrszwbr and 
Strenk), ii, 701. 

Sulphur hydride. See Hydrogen Sul- 
phide. 

Sulphides, electrolytic preparation of 
(Fischer), ii, 807. 
analysis of mixtures of sulphites, 
thiosulphates and (Kubtbn ACKER 
and Bittner), ii, 239. 
determination of, in alkali and 
alkaline earth sulphides (Schu- 
LEK)^ii, 827. 

Sulphur c^ioxide, electrolysis in (Cady 
and Taet), ii, 1078. 
electrochemistry of oxidation by 
(Barter and James), ii, 184. 
adsorption of, by glass (Bangham 
and Burt), ii, 667. * ^ 
heat of adsorption of, by silica 
gels (Patrick and Greider), ii, 
870. 

adsorption of, in water (Whitman 
and Davis), ii, 106 ; (Shebwoop), 
ii, 862. 

solubility of, in water and aqueous 
solutions of potassium chloride 
and sodium sulphate (Hueson), 
ii, 768. 

equilibrium ot water and (Tam- 
MANN and Kriqe), ii, 869. 
solubility of mixtures of cetene and 
(Skyer and Hugoett), ii, 604. 
solubility of mixtures of ^i-hexane 
aaid (SEYERand Gill), ii, 604. 
gaseous, photochemical decomposi- 
tion of (Hill), ii, 66. 
detection of (Eegriwe), ii, 166, 
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Sulphur (Vogel and Part- 

ington), ii, 890. 

^noxide, pure, melting point and vapour 
pressure of (Smits and Schoen- 
maker), ii, 267 ; (Smits), ii, 268. 
Sulphurous acid, and its salts ( IToer- 
stbr and Kubel ; Foerster, 
Broschb and Norbbrg- 
SOHULZ), ii, 120. 
absorption spectra of (Dietzel 
and Galanos), ii, 1115. 
action of, on hydroxylamine 
(Raschig), ii, 225. 
reactions of nitrons acid with 
(Rasohig), ii, 146. 

Sulphites, catalytic oxidation of 
(Ebinders and Yntis), ii, 567. 
action of, on nitro and nitroso com- 
pounds (Rasohig), i, 289. 
analysis of mixtures of sulphides, 
thiosulphates and (Kurtbnacker 
and Bittner), ii, 239. 
determination of, by the action of 
oxidising agents (Hendrixson), 
ii, 1001. 

acid, combination of ethyl enic 
hydrocarbons with (Kolker 
and Lapworth), i, 358, 
action of, on nitro and nitroso 
compounds (Rasohig), i, 239. 
Sulphuric acid, catalytic action of 
platinum in the contact process 
for (Clark, McGrath, and John- 
son), ii, 1176. 

passage of an alternating current 
through (Lattey), ii, 979. 
partial pressures of water in aqueous 
solutions of (Greenewalt), ii, 
498 , 

vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of (Grollman and Frazer), ii, 
898* 

absorption of hydrochloric acid by 
(OiTPR), ii, 666. 

free energy of, in sulphate solutions 
(Harnep and Sturgis), ii, 538. 
solvolysis of salts in (Davidson), 
ii, 606. 

reduction of, to hydrogen sulphide 
(Vila), ii, 148. 

Sulphates, formation of, from thio* 
snlphates by soil bacteria (Guit- 
TONNEAU), i, 1218. 
viscosity of solutions of (Grunert), 
ii, 869. 

action of oxidising agents on, and 
their determination (Hbndrix- 
SON), ii, 712. 

determination of, volumetrically 
(Klinke), ii, 239. 

determination of, in plant sap | 
(Gortner and Hoeeman), i, 485, ' 


Snlphur 

Persulphuric acid, electrolytic pre- 
paration of (MAZZUCOHBLLl),ii, 214. 
Persulphates, reaction between iodides 
and, in gelatin (Railing and Glas- 
seit), ii, 561. 

Thiosulphates, formation of, by micro- 
organisms in soils (Guittqn- 
NEAU), i, 766. 

conversion of, into sulphates by 
soil bacteria (Guittonneau), i, 
1218. 

reduction of ferric salts by (Hol- 
LUTA and Martini), ii, 305, 702. 
standardisation of solutions of (Di- 
mitrov), ii, 598. 

analysis of mixtures of sulphides, 
sulphites, and ( Kurten acker and 
BiaTOEE), ii, 239. 

deterrnination of, in alkali and 
alkaline earth sulphides (SOHU- 
LBK), ii, 327. 

Thionic acids, constitution of (Vogel), 
ii, 1189. 

Pol^hionic acids, preparation, con- 
stitution, and properties of (Ras- 
chig), ii, 229, 280. 
determination of (Ktjrtenacker 
and Bittner), ii, 434. 
Polythionatcs (Kurtbnaokbr and 
Kaupmann), ii, 1189, ,1190. 
formation and decomposition of 
(Foerster), ii, 148, 701 ; (Foer- 
ster and Riesenfeld), ii, 229. ^ 
Binitrososttlphonates (Raschig), ii, 
226, 

Sulphur organic compounds (SchOn- 
RERG, Rosenbaoh, Krull, and 
Ohtwai^d), i, 1800. 

Sulphur phenyl chloride. See Benzene, 
chlorothiol-. 

Sulphides, cyclic (v. Braun, Bayer, 
and Kaiser), i, 1446, 

Polysulphides, organic (Thomas and 
Harding), i, 4, 113. 

Sulphurous acid, organic derivatives, 
constitution of (Rasohig), i, 245. 
Thiosulphates, organic (Heller), i, 
313. 

Sulphur determination i— 
determination of (KIthl), ii, 166. 
determination of, microohemically 
(Geilmann), ii, 1000. 
determination of, in polysulphides 
(Kurtenaoker and Bittner), ii, 

; 433. 

determination of, in soils (Wolkoff), 
i, 224. 

Sulphur-blue, constitution of (Binz and 
Rath), i, 446. 

Sulphuric and Sulphurous acids. See 
under Sulphur. 
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Snniiglit, tropical, pkotosynthesis in 
(Dhak and Sanyal), ii, 884. 

SnprarenaU, cholesterol content of (Pab- 
HON and Mabza), i, 1846. 

Suprarenal powders, detection and de- 
termination of adrenaline in ( Bailly), 
ii, 248. 

Surfaces, thermodynamics of (Gay), ii, 
58 $. 

Surface energy and adsorptive power of 
solids (Iljin), ii, 856. 
and adsorption at phase boundaries 
(luiN), ii, 958. 

Surface tension ( Beix<lo01n), ii, 496. 
determination of (btt NoxIy), ii, 279 ; 
(Cabvur and Hovoeka), ii, 647 ; 
(Holodyi and Pavlov), ii, 1142. 
from capillary rise (Suoden), ii, 
497. 

cause of (Kbnnabd), ii, 1046, 1148; 
(Adam), ii, 1046. 

and the scattering of light by liquids 
(Raman and Ramdas), ii, 952, 
1046. 

relation between heat of vaporisation 
and (PiAciNTEAinT), ii, 89. 
relation between foaming power and 
(OsTWALD and Steiner), ii, 771. 
effect of concentration on (Schbcht- 
mann). ii, 1148. 

and surface energy (Williams), ii, 

886 . 

during esterification (Oauquil), ii, 
964. 

of aqueous solutions against oils 
(Howard and Sollkan), ii, 109. 
of higher fatty acids (Frtjmkin), ii, 
856. 

measurement of, in biological fluids 
(Brinkman and von der Velde), 

i, 468. 

of crystals against saturated aolutious 
(Sort), ii, 1046. 

of dilute electrolytes (Wagner), ii, 
887. 

of liquid films (Maroelin ; Dpj^a- 
place), ii, 772, 

at intenace of liquids (du Nody), 

ii, 647. 

of salt solutions, effect of capillary - 
active substances on (Seith), li, 
961. 


negative (Adam and Jbssop), ii, 772, 
Swelling (Clarke), ii, 868. 


measurement of (Thibssen and 
Cabius), ii, 620. 

elfeot of ideohol on (Loebenstein), 
^ }, ", 520 ; (K 


Symmetry, tetrahedral and octahedral, 
tridentate groups in (Smith), it, 841, 
Syphilis (Fobdyoe, Rosen, and Myers), 
i, 189, 611. 

action of bismuth in (I^bvaditi, 
Nicolatj, Salgue, and. Sohoen), 
i, 463. 

effect of “salluen” in (Bering), i, 
858. 

Systems; critical state for (Gay and 
Perrakis), ii, 669. 
binary. See Binary systems, 
disperse, viscosity of (Ostwald), ii, 
392. 

giving colour changes (v. Wei- 
marn), ii, 390. 

heterogeneous, velocity of reaction ^n, 
in relation to rate of stirring 
(Klein), ii, 802, 

conjugated, additive character of 
(Jonebot;), i, 1158. 
metastable, velocity of transformation 
of, in relation to temperature 
(Stepanov), ii, 645. 


T. 

Tadpoles, effect of carbamide on the 
nutrition of (KMeneck^ and Pod- 
HRADSKf), i, 612. 

Taka-diastase, hydrolysis by (HatanoJ, 
i, 201. 

lipase from (Ogawa), i, 103. 

Taka-esterase (WiLtsTXTTER and Kr- 
MAGAWA), i, 1213. 

Taka-rennin (Hatano), i, 102. ^ 

Talc from Armenia (Dittlbr), ii, 328. 

Tallow, Rambutan, ^^-eicosoio acid from 
(Morgan and Holmes), i, 777. 

f?(-)-Talose, and its derivatives (r. 
Braun and Bayer), i, 1382. 

Talosebisdiphenylmethanedimethyl- 
dihydrasone (v. Braun and Bayer); 
i, 1382. 

Tangentimeter (Latshaw), ii, 428. 

Tannins (Freudenberg and BlAmmel), 
i, 51; (Fueudenberg, Fikent- 
soHER, and Harder), i, 419; 
(Freudenberg, FikbntsoheR, and 
Wbnner), i, 692 ; (Freudenberg, 
Fikbntsoher, Harder, and 
Schmidt), i, 1165. 
autoxidation of (Tsohieoh), i, 856. 
reaction between carbohydrates and 
(Stocks and Greenwood), i, 1166. 
precipitation of gelatin by (Smoho- 
DiNOEV and Adova), i, 847. 
oakwood (Feist and Bestehorn), i, 
566. 

in ripening vine-shoots (Pioard), i^ 
346. 
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Tannins, analysis of, 'with ferrous tartrate 
reagent (Wabe), ii, 444. 
detection of, by the feiTic citrate test 
(Wabb), ii, 906. 

detection of, in drugs (Wabe), ii, 1209. 
determination of, with cinchonine 
(Hooper), ii, 443. 

Tantalum, electron emission from 
(Dushman, Rowe, Ewald, and 
Kidnee), ii, 346. 

Tantalum ^nchloride, derivatives of 
(Rope and Thomas), ii, 1187. 
iWTitochloride, reduction of (Ruff and 
Thomas), ii, 1187. 

Tantalic acid, and its alkali salts 
(Jander and Schulz), ii, 701. 

Tantalum detection, determination, and 
separation ; — 

detection and determination of, and 
its separation from niobium (Powell 
and Schoeller), ii, 1096. 
determination of, and sepamtion from 
iron (Pied), ii, 442. 

Tar, low temperature, aromatic hydro- 
carbons in (Kkubbr), i, 1137. 

Taraktogenic acid, and its silver salt 
(Hashimoto), i, 1234, 

Tartaric acid, preparation of (Milas 
and Terry), i, 780. 
rotatory power of (VlIss and Vel- 
linoer), ii, 964. 

in relation to hydrogen-ion con- 
centration (YLks and Vellingbr), 
i, 366. 

rotatory dispersion of derivatives of 
(Austin and Park), ii, 1028. 
dissociation constants of (Britton), 
ii, 977. 

second dissociation constant of (Paul), 
ii, 116. 

photochemical reaction between 
bromine and (Ghosh and Muk- 
herjee), ii, 1179. 

salts, administration and excretion of 
(Simpson), i, 1211. 

amine antimonyl salts (Christiansen 
and Norton), i, 664. 
aniline trihydrogen salt (Rambeoh), 
i,3S5. 

arsenyl salts with organic bases 
(Debuoquet), i, 973, 
lead salt, solubilities of (Auerbach 
and Weber), i, 1130. 
potassium and sodium salts, hydrates 
of (Lowry and Morgan), ii, 26. 
potassium sodium salt {RoclmlU salt)^ 
dieleotrio fatigue in (Valasek), 
iVlUS. 

vapour pressure of (Lowry and 
Morgan), ii, 26. 

properties of crystals of {Isely ; 
valasek), ii, 23. 


Tartaric acid, sodium tribismuthyl salt 
(Maschmann), i, 627, 
distinction of citric acid from (Parri), 
ii, 162. 

detection of, in tissues (Klein and 
Werner), i, 871. 

determination of (Francois and 
Lormand), ii, 76. 

determination of, oxidimetrically 
(Taufel and Wagner), ii, 1007. 

meso-Tartaric acid, hydrate of (Ama- 
DORl), i, 611. 

Tartarobismuthic acid, sodium polaas- 
inm salt, action of, on liver catalase 
(Maubert, Jaloustke, Lem ay, and 
Andrboly), i, 614. 

Taurine, methylation and acetylation of 
(Teraoka), i, 1390. 

Tautomerism and additive reactions 
(Ingold), i, 867. 

and the mobility of hydroxyl groups 
(Farrow and Ingold), i, 166, 
of dyads (Ingold), i, 779 j (Griffiths 
and Ingold), i, 1190. 
of heterocyclic compounds (Heller, 
Buchwaldt, Fuchs, Klbinicke, 
and Kloss), i, 1323, 
keto-enolic (Kaufmann and Libpe), 
i, 1241. 

ring-chain (Dutt and Thorpe), i, 140 ; 
(Kon, Smith, and Thorpe), i, 609 ; 
(Rothstein, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), i, 884 ; (Baker), i, 916. 
three-carbon (Kon and Linstbad), i, 
506. 

three-carbon, in the cyc^propshe series 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), i, 
649. 

Teeth, calcium salts in (Libsegano), 
i, 607. 

effect of . fluorides in diet of rats on 
(McCollum, Simmonds, Becker, 
and Bunting), i, 861. 

Telluridiacetic acid, <fichIoro- (Morgan 
and Drew), i, 580. 

Tellurium, molecular weight of (JouNi- 
Aux), ii, 187. 

optical constants of (Miller), ii, 761. 
reduction potential of, and the energy 
' and heat of formation of the dioxide 
(Schumann), ii, 670* 
vapour pressure of (DooLAN and 
Partington), ii, 278. 
crystal structure of (Slattery), ii 
369. 

hydrosols, coagulation of, by electro- 
lytes (Doolan), ii, 293, 

Tellurium compounds, acid nature of 
^ (Karve), ii, 1188. , — 

Tellurium ig^mcblorido, interaction of 
aceiio anhydride with (Morgan and 
Drew), i, 580. 

59 * 
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Telliumm swJoxide (Damiens), ii, 316. 
dioxide, fused, electrocapillarity of 
(SiMEK and Kadloova), ii, 678. 

Xallurium organic compounds (Mor- 
gan and Taylor), i, 634. 
Tellurium )5-diketones, bactericidal 
action of (Morgan, Cooper, and 
Corby), i, 206. 

C-etbyldiwobutyrylmethane tri- 
chloride (Morgan and Taylor), 
1,634. 

w-nonylacetone trichloride (Morgan 
and Taylor), i, 634. 

Tellurium determ^ation and separa- 
tion : — 


determination of, and separation from 
selenium (Lenher and Kao), ii, 434. 

Tellurodiacetic acid, and its salts (Mor- 
gan and Drew), i, 530, 

Temperature, relation of, to density 
(Herz), ii, 494, 1141. 
corresponding, of solids (Bropsky ; 
Laettma), ii, 26. 

high, e<iuilibria at (Ptjshin and Gre- 
benshchikov), ii, 38 ; (v. Warten- 
bbrg), ii, 676. 

low, constant (Sligh), ii, 766. 
thermodynamic, of gases (Wbr- 
THBimer), ii, 784. 

Temperature coefficients and mechanism 
of chemical reactions (Rice, Pryling, 
and WesolOwski), ii, 48. 

Terephthalic acid, 2-ammo- and 2-nitro-, 
diethyl and diethylaminoethyl esters, 
and their hydrochlorides (Sodbrman 
and Johnson), i, 814. 

Terephthaloyl chloride, nitro- (Sober- 
MAN and Johnson), ii, 814. 

Ternary systems, equilibria in (ScH- 
BEINEMAKBRS), ii, 869. 
graphic representation of (Urazov), 
ii, 788. 

Terpenes (Vestekbekg and Borge), i, 
262; (Konpakov and Saprikin), i, 
1163, 1292. 

Terpenes, and their derivatives, catalytic 
, hydrogenation of (Armstrong and 
Hilpitoh), ii, 663. 
aiitoxidation of (Tschiroh), i, 366. 
catalytic oxidation of (JEUo), i, 687. 
dicyclic, structure of (S iiAWiNsKi ), 1,4 8. 

Terpene compounds (Ruzioka and Ca- 
PATO), i, 943. 

hitler (Ritzicka and Pfeiffer ; 
Rtjzioka, Meyer, and Pfeiffer), 
i,1419. 


o-Terpiaeol, resolution of, and its esters 
(FULLER: and Kenton), ,i, 48, 

‘ ' pinenes and 

in (Sorg), i, 



Testicles, cholesterol content of (Par- 
HON and Marza), i, 1346. 
effect of iojeotion of emulsions of, on 
metabolism (Kobenohevsky and 
Carr), i, 1513. 

spermine phosphate from (Eosen* 
HEIM), i, 180, 

Test-tube stand, improved (Patterson), 
ii, 151. 

Tetany, etiology of, in children (Anper- 
soN and Graham), i, 380. 
effect of cod-liver oil on metabolism in 
(Liit), i, 725. 

parathyroid, and its effect on calcium 
of the blood (Cameron and *Moor- 
house), 1 , 867. 

Tetra-acetoxycf^chlorodititanium chlor- 
ide (Gitta and Monath), i, 631. 

Tetra-aoetoxy^^ihydroxydi titanium 
chloride (Giha and Monath), i, 
631. 

Tetra-acety Idextrose -1 -pyridininm 
tetra-acetyldextrose f-sulphate (Ohle 
and Bourjan), i, 634. 

Tetra-acety Imucio acid, salts and methyl 
ester of (Simon and Gttillaumin), i, 
116. 

Tetra-allylammonium iodide, compound 
of iodoform with (Steinkopf and 
Bessaritsch), i, 495. 

a-Tetra-amylose nitrates (Pringsheim, 
Leibowitz, and Silmann), i, 1244, 

Tetra-anhydrotetraHsdiphenyl- 
germauediol (Morgan and Drew), 
i, 1197. 

Tetra-anisylethylene sulphide (Sohon- 
berq, Rosenbach, KrxJll, and Ost- 
wald), i, 1301. 

Tetra-arsenoaoetic acid, sodium salt, 
therapeutic action of (Barbouk, liin- 
ouT, and Claydon), i, 733. 

Tetrabenzylmetbane (Trotman), i> 383. 

Tetra-(4-oarbethoxy-2;3-dimetbyl* 
pyrryl) ethane (B'isoher and Belle r), 
i, 1333. 

Tetra-(4-carbetho*:y*2;3-dimethyl- 
pyrryl) ethylene (Fischer and 

Bellkr), i, 1333. 

Tetracarbethoxyellagic acid (Feist and 

BEJiTTEHORN), i, 666, 

Tetrachloiodiozyruthenic acid. Boo 

under Ruthenium, 

Tetradecenoic acid from sperm oil 
(Tsujimoto), i, 1128. 

9;10-Tetraethyl(fiamiao-9il0-dihydro- 
anthracene, l;6-t^ichloro- (BARNErr, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1140. 

Tetraethylammonium iodide, concentra- 
tion cells containing (Grant), ii, 
801. 

compound of iodoform and (Stein- 
kopf and Bessaritsch), i, 496. 
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) 57 «f- 6 -Tetraethylglucose (Hess and 
Saumann), i, 1383. 

Tetraetliylmethane. See 77 -Diethyl- 
pentane. 

Tetraethylsuccinic acid, imide and 
nitrile of (Dox), i, 797. 

Tetraliydroaoridine, and amino-, cliloro-, 
and nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Pekkin and Sedgwick), i, 63. 

Xetrahydroacridone, amino- and nitro- 
denvatives, and their derivatives 
(Pekkin and Sedgwick), i, 64. 

l:2:3:4-Tetrahydroanthraoen.e, deriv- 
atives of (SOIIROETER, GLTJSCHKE, 
VAN Hxtlde, and Gotzkv), i, 
128. 

Tetrahydroanthranil, U-amino-, and its 
derivatives (v. Aitwers, Bahr, and 
Fresb), i, 312. 

1 :2:3:4-Tetrahydroanthraqxiinon6 
(SCHROETER, GlUSCHKE, VAN HxJLLE, 
and GdTZKY), i, 128. 

Tetrahydrohenzothiocliromanones 

(KrOLLPFEIFEER, SoHULTZE, ScHLUM- 
BOHM, and Sommeemeyer), i, 1305. 

Tetrahydiohenz^ooxazoles (v. Auwers, 
Bahr, and Frese), i, 308. 

Tetrahydroberherine, 6 -nitro- (Ha- 

worth and Perrin), i, 970. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole, derivatives of 

(Linnbll and Perkin), i, 62. 

Tetrabydrofarfnraldebyde (Scheibler, 
SoTsoHEK, and Friese), i, 1298. 

Tetrabydrofurylbutylcarbinol, and its 
acetate (Pierce and Adams), i, 
825. 

Tetrabydro-i^-glttcal diacetate (Berg- 
mann), i, 887. 

TetrabydroindazoloB (v. Auwers, v. 
Sass, and Wittekindt), i, 1181. 

Tetrabydroiadene (Zelinski and Boris- 
sov), i, 122 . 

Tetrabydxojatrorrbizine, derivatives of 
(Sp^THand Dusohinsky), i, 1813. 

Tetrabydrolnpnlon, and its salts (WdLL- 
Mer), i, 691. 

Tetrabydro-a-metliylmorplumetbine, 
chloro-, salts of (Speyer and Koulen), 
i, 59. 

Tetrabydro- 7 -metbylinorpliiinethiiie, 
and its derivatives (Speyer and 
Koulen), i, 60. 

Tetrabydro-a-methylmorpbiinetMne-^iT' ■ 
oxide-sulphonio acids (Speyer and 
KouiiEN), i, 60. 

l;2;S;4-Tetrabydro-l-metbyl-2-iiapb- 
tboic acid (v. Auwers and MOller), 
i,404, 

Tetrabydronapbtbalene, action of alu- 
minium chloride with (Schroetbr, 
van HuEde, Gdusohke, Stier, and 
MitliLER), i, 125. 


Tetrabydronaphthalene, rt«!-2-nitro-l - 
oximino- (Straus and Ekhard), i, 
1138. 

Tetrahydronaphthalenes, bromonitro- 
(Vesed^ and Ohudozilov), i, 
1056. 

4-Gr-Tetrahydronaphtbalene, 4-a-nitro- 
(Rowb and Tarbett), i, 317. 
a-ar-Tetrahydronaphthaleneazo-a-naph- 
thylamiae (Rowe and Tarbett), i, 
317. 

a-Gr-Tetrahydronaphtbaleneazo-Gr- 
tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine (Rowe 
and Tarbett), i, 317. 
l;2:3:4-Tetraliydronaphthalene-l:2- 
carboxylic acid, and its anhydride 
(v. Auwers and MOller), i, 404. 
cisTetrahydronaphthalenediols, borates 
of (Hermans), i, 601. 
ar-Tetrabydro-j 8 -naphtbol, derivatives 
0f(CHEMISCHEFABRlEV0N HEYDEN), 

i, 1407. 

1- Tetrahydronaphtboylmethylmalonic 
acid, potassium hydrogen salt 
(SoHROBTER, VAN HuLLE, and MiJu- 
ler), i, 130. 

2 - Xetrabydroiiaphtlioylmethylmalonic 
acid, and its salts and .ethyl ester 
(Schroetbr, Qlusohke, van Hulue, 
and GOtzky), i, 128. 

jS-l -Xetrabydronaplxthoylpropionic acid, 
(SOHROBTER, VAN HULLE, and MUL- 
ler), i, 130. 

j8-2-XetrabydrottaphLthoy]propionic acid, 
salts of (Schroetbr, Qlusohke, van 
Hulle, and Gotzky), i, 128. 
li2:8:4-Xetrah.ydronaplitliyl-l-acetio 
acid, and its copper salt and ethyl 
ester (Schroetbr, Zahek, and Hofp- 
man.n), i, 677, 

1 :2:3:4-Xetrabydronapbthyl-l- acetic 
acid, 1 -hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
and hydrazide (Schroetbr, Zadek, 
and Hoffmann), i, 677. 
7 - 1 -Xetrahydxonaphthyl-w-butyric acid 
(Schroetbr, van Hulle, and Mt^L 
. ler), i, 181. 

7 -XetrahydronaphthylorotonolactoRe 
(Schroetbr, Qlusohke, van Hulle, 
and GStzky), i, 128.; 
^-l-Xetrahydronaphthylthiclpropionie 
acid (Krollpfeiffer, Sohultze, 
SCHLUMBOHM, and Sohmermeyer), 
1 , 1305. 

Xetrahydxonaphthylylene-l-acetio acid, 
and its ethyl ester (Schroetbr, 
Zadek, and Hoffmann), i, 677. 
l{2:3:4-Xetrahydrophenanthreiie, spec- 
trochemistry and structure of (v. 
Auwers and Kraul), i, 900. 
and its piorate . (Schroeteh, van 
Hulle, and Miller), i, 131. 
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4-TetrahydroqtiiBLOlone, prei>aratiou of 
(British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., Perkin, and Clemo), i, 697. 
T^trahydrostignaasterol, and its acetate 
(WiNUAUs and Brunken), i, 394. 
TetrakistrimethylstilsiiLepalladouB 
chloride (Morcan Red Yarsdey), i, 
378. 

Tetrakistrimethylstibineplatinotis salts 
(Moroan and YaeSlby), i, 378. 
‘‘Xetralin,^^ surface tension of (Crun- 
MACH and Sohweikert), ii, 31. 
S'Tetralone. See l-Keto-li2:3:4-tetra- 
hydronaphthalene. 

Tetramercoriaceto-o-tolTiidide acetate 
(Rossi and Boochi), i, 601. 
a}:3:4:d-TetranietliOEyaoetophenozL6, and 
its semiearhasone (Pratt and Robin- 
son), i, 423. 

l:2:6:Y-TetTamethoKy-9’antlirone 
(Jacobson and Adams), i, 1077. 
3:3':4':5'-Tetramet]ioKybenzoylcounia- 
ranone, bromo- (Dean and Nieren- 
stein), i, 963. 

Tet^methozybenzoyldihydrocoumar- 
ones, and their phenylhydrazones 
(Dean and Nierenstein), i, 281. 
6:7:2' :3'-Tetramethoxy-2-beiizoyl- 
l;3-dihydroisoqtuiioline, 1-cyano- 
(Haworth and Perkin), i, 968. 
Tetra-|Mnethoxybenzpinacolin (Tif- 
FBNBAU and ORfiKHOY), i, 680. 
Tetraznethozybenzyldihydroooumarones, 
tt-hydroxy-, and their acetyl deriy- 
atives (Dean and Nierenstein), i, 
281. 

6:7 :2' ;3'-Tetram8thoxy-2-beiizyM :2- 
dibydroisoquinoUne, 1-oyano- and 
1 -hydroxy- (Haworth and Perkin), 
i^ 968. 

6:7:3' :4'-Tetramethoxy-2-benzyM:2^ 
dihydrotsoquinollne, 1-cyano- and 
1-hydroxy- (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Rankin), i, 969, 

6:7 :2':3'-Tetraniethoxy-2-benzyl-8;4- 
dibydroisoquinoliniiim iodide (Ha- 
worth and Perkin), i, 968. 
6:7:3':4'-Tetraittethoxy-2-benzyl-3i4- 
dihydrowoquinolmiiun salts (Ha- 
worth, fijRKiN, and Rankin), i, 
969. 

6:7:2' :3'-Tetrainethoxy-2-benzyl-8:4- 
; dibydro-l-iifoqtiinolone (HAworth 
and Perkin), i, 968. 
SfiS'sd'tS'^fetramotboxybenzylidene- 
eiRmaranono, and bromo-, and its 

, and' Per- 


6:7:2':3'-Tetrametboxy-2-benzyM-iiitro- 
methyl-l:2:8:4-tetrahydro^soqttinoUne 
(Haworth and Perkin), i, 968. 

6:7:8':4'-Tetrainethoxy-2-benzyM-nitro- 
methyH:2;3:4-tetrahydroisoquinoline 
(Haworth, Perkin, and Rankin), 
i, 969. 

6:7:2' ;3'-Tetramethoxy-2-benzyl-l*wo- 
quinolihe (Haworth and Perkin) j 
i, 968. 

6:7 :8'{4'-Tetraniethoxy-2-benzyM-iJso- 
quinoline (Haworth, Perkin, and 
Rankin), i, 969. 

6:7:3' :4'-Tetrametboxy-2-benzylisoquAh- 
olinium bromide and iodide (Ha- 
worth, Perkin, and Rankin), i, 969. 

6;7:2';8'-Tetramethoxy-2-benzyl-l;2:3:4- 
tetrabydroisoquinoline, and 1-cyano- 
and 1 -hydroxy-, and their salts 
(Haworth and Perkin), i, 968. 

6;7:8':4'-Tetramethoxy-2-benzyM:2:3:4- 
tetrahydroMoquinoline, and 1-cyano- 
and 1-hydroxy- (Haworth, Perkin, 
and Rankin), i, 969, 

6 :7 :2' :3'-Tetrametboxy-2-benzyM:2:8:4- 
tetrahydroisoquinoline-l-carboxyl- 
amide (Haworth and Perkin), i, 969. 

Tetramel^oxydlbenzoyldimethylbeiiz- 
enes (be Diesbaoh and Strbbbl), 
i, 1436. 

5;7:3';4'-Tetramethoxyflavan, 4-hydr- 
oxy-, andits acetyl deriyative (Nier- 
enstein), i, 279. 

4:3';4':6'-Tetrainethoxyflayanoae, and 
isonitrosQ- (Dean and Nierbnstein), 
i, 962. 

5:7:2':4'-TetramethoxyflavyUum salts 
(Pratt and Robinson), i, 826, 

4;4':7;7'-Tetrametboxyindigotin { Ru- 

rbnstein), i, 1279. 

3:7:3':4'-Xetramethoxy-2«styrylchrom- 
one, 6-hydroxy- (Robinson and Shi- 
NODA), i, 1302. 

Xetramethylaoetonedicarboxylic an- 
hydride. See ^-Keto-«a 7 Y"tstra- 
methylglutaric anhydride. 

4:4'-X6traxn6thyld{axainobenzophe3ioiie, 
additive compounds of, with resorcinol 
and a-naphthol (Pfeiffer, Goebel, 
and Anobrn), i, 262. 

9:10-Tetramethyldiamino-9:lO-dihydro- 
antbraoene, l:6-^2ichlQro- (Barnett, 
Cook, and Matthews), i, 1140, 

3 ?/-TetramethyR?iaininodiphenyl (Y or- 
LANDER), i, 1258. 

9;10’Xetrametliyldfa]ninodipheiLyl-9:10- 
dibydroanthraoene (Barnett, Cook, 
and Matthews), i, 648. 

9;10-Tetrametbyldiamihqdipbeh.yl-95lO- 
dibydroantbracene, l:5-aibhloro* 
(Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
i,1140. 
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Tetramethylammonitiitt ^eirotchloro- 
ten ate (Rbmy and Eothb)* ii, 
1089, 

Tetraxuethylarsoxiitiiii stannic iodide 
(Auger and Kaeantassis), ii, 814. 

Terrametbylbenzopyrans (Claisen), 5, 
277. 

9;10-Tetrametbyldianilinoantliraeene, 
l:5-c?^chloro- (Barnett, Cooe, and 
Matthews), i, 1399. 

2 :2':5:5'-Tetrametliyl-4:4'-dipyrryl- 
metliane-3:3'-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Fischer and Nenitzesou), 
i, 833. 

Xetrametbyldiatannane, disodinm deriv- 
ative (Kraus and Greer), i, 1394. 

A; iT"'; iV''':iV'''-Tetrainetbyl- A^-ethyl- 
guanidine (.Lecher, Grae, and Gna- 
dinobr), i, 1393. 

Tetrametbylealactose (Haworth, 
Ruelo, and Westqarth), i, 117, 

Tetrametbylglucose, mutarotation of, in 
various solvents (Lowry and Rich- 
ards), i, 886. 

Tetrametbylguanidines, preparation of 
(ScHENOK and v, Graevenitz), i, 
377. 

Tetrametbylbsematoporpliyrin ester, 
isomerism of (Fischer and MdLLBB), 
i,.846. 

Tetrametbylmetbylgalactoside (Ha- 
worth, Rueld, and Westgarth), 
i,117. 

3;3";4':5''-Tetranietbylmyricetin, and its 
diacetyl derivative (Kalee and Rob- 
inson), i, 423. 

Tetrametbylnapbtbalene, and its picrate 
(Briner, PLtTss, and Paildard), i, 
249. 

Xetrametbylquinamide (Karrbr, Wid- 
MER, and Kiso), i, 673. 

I;8:7t0-Xetrametbylujio acid, action of 
alkalis on (Gatewood), i, 1189. 

XetranapbtbylenefiyoZoootatetraene. See 
Dehydrofluorocyclene. * 

Xetra^oxymetbylene, and its diacetate 
(Staudinger and LtTHY), i, 861, 

Xetrapbenyloaxbazide (Fbiod), i, 170. 

l:3;4:6-Xetrapbenyl-l:4-dibyclro-l ;2:4: S- 
tetrazine, lI4-^^f-^-bromo•, and l;4*«tf- 
2'!4'-ieimbromo- (Chattawax and 
Walker), i, 930, 

Xetrapbenyldipyxoxonium perbromide 
(Arndt, Soholz, and Naohtwby), 
i, 58. 

2:6:2':8'-Xetrapbenyl-4:4'-dipyrylene 
(Arndt, Bcholz, and Nachtwey), 

Xetrapbenylgermane (Morgan and 
Drew), i, 1197. 

Xetrapbenyl-l-metbylpyrrole ( Perkin 
and Plant), i, 843. 


Tetrapbenylsuccinodilactones, 2 ;2-di- 

hydroxy-. See 2:2'-Diketo-S:3'-di- 
phenyl-3:3'-dicoumaranyls. 
Xetraphenyld^thiopyrylene (Arndt, 
Nachtwey, and Pusch), i, 1312. 
letrapropylammoninm iodide, com- 
pounds of, with bromoforra, chloro- 
form, and iodoform, and the i?’^iiodide 
(Steinkopp and Bessaritsoh), i, 
496. 

Xetrazole, cyano-, action ol hydrazine 
on (OLIVBRI-MANDALi), 1 , 78. 
Xetrolaldebyde p-nitxophenylhydrazone 
(V. Auwers and Daniel), i, 1181. 
Tetryl. See Phenylmethylnitroamine, 
^n'nitro-. 

lextiles, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Heebmann), ii, 144. 
absorption of water by (Shorter), 
ii, 789. 

Thallium, absorption spectrum and dis- 
persion of the vapour of (Naeayan, 
Gunnaiya, and Kao), ii, 5 ; (Rao), 
ii, 466. 

spark spectrum of (Rao), ii, 610 ; 

(Carroll), ii, 1101. 
vapour, resonauco radiation from 
(Narayan and Rao), ii, 388. 
transformation of a- into j8- (Asa- 
hara), ii, 488, 646. 
effect of allotropy on growth of 
crystals of (Asahara), ii, 687. 
possible transformation of lead into 
(Russell), ii, 924. 

Thallium alloys with cadmium and lead 
(Di Oapha), ii, 787. 

Thallium compounds, isomorphism of, 
with those of rare earth metals 
(Zambonini and Oarobbi), ii, 272 
Tlmllous bromide and chloride, crystal 
structure of (Lundb), ii, 941. 
chloride, activity coefS.cient of 
aqueous solutions of (Randall 
and Vanselow), ii, 83. 
double selenates (Lindsley and 
Dennis), ii, 584. 

solenide (Moser and Axynski), ii, 
683, 

sulphate, double salts of neodymium 
sulphate and (Zambonini and 
Oaoliotx), ii, 1186. 
cobalt and nickel sulphates (Tut- 
TOn), ii, 749. 

Thallous lanthanum sulphates 
(Zambonini and Oarobbi), ii, 
679, 

sulphide, equilibria of, with arsenic 
and lead sulphides (Cannebx and 
Pernandes), ii, 887. : 

telluride (Brttkl), ii, 895. 

XhalUc thallous halides (Berry), 
ii, 69. 
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Tlialliuin organic compoxmds 
Thallium alkyl and aryl halides and 
salts (Kr^lUse and v. Crosse), i, 
878,1252. 

Thehaine, constitution of {Wieland and 
Kotakb), i, 1448. 

action of cyanogen bromide on (Speyer 
and Kosbnpeld), i, 962, 

Thehenone, and its derivatives (Wieland 
and Kotake), i, 1093. 

Theobromine, and its derivatives, salts 
of (Knoll & Co.), i, 828. 

Theophylline, salts of (Knoll & Co.), 
i, 828. 

riboside, triaeetybiboaide, xyloside, 
and triaoetylxyloaide (Levene and 
Sobotka), i, 1463, 

Therapeutic compounds (Wellcome 
Eoundation, Ltd., Gray, and 
Henry), i, 1446. 

Thermal conductivity of wires and rods 
(Babratt and Winter), ii, 756. 
expansion of fused salts (Lorenz and 
Herz), ii, 950. 

of alkali halides (Hbnglein), ii, 
960. 

reactions, temperature-coefficients of 

M ,ii,lS5. 

chemical reactions (Dhae 
anS Mukerji), ii, 809. 
Thermochemical data (SwieNtoslaw- 
SKi), ii, 540, 1139 ; (Swientoslawski 
and Popov ; Swientoslawski and 
Starczevska), ii, 1139. 
Thermochemistry of diazo compounds 
(Swientoslawski ; Swientoslaw- 
ski and Blaszkovska), ii, 1044. 
of organic compounds (Parks and 
Kelley), ii, 949. 

Thermodynamics, laws of, and the 
equation of state (Koltsohin), ii, 
1061. 

third law of (Webb), ii, 867. 

Willard Gibbs’ work on (Miller), ii, 
399. 


of solutions of electrolytes (Harked), 
ii, 977. 

potentials in (Freundlioh and 
Ettisoh), ii, 873. 
of surface action (Gay), ii, 539. 
Thermo-electric power and the Hall 
coefficient (Heaps), ii, 1135. 
Thermo-electricity of electrolytes 
(TmELE), ii, 546. • 

Thermo-element, vacuum (Moll and 
Bdroer), ii, 613. 

''ThoM«m«ttes:,.'*idr differential (Koyes), 


(TAN !D0SEN}i ii, 
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Thiazine series, preparation of keto 
derivatives of (Aktien-Gesellhohaft 
F tiR Anilin-Pabrikation), i, 696. 

Thiazoles (Booert and Ohbrxooff), i, 
316. 

Thiazole colouring matters (Bogert 
and ChertcOff), i, 80. 

Thiazole-purple (ROnig and Meier), i, 
705. . 

a-Thieiiylmethyl bromide (v, Braun, 
Fussgangbr, and Kuhn), i, 1403. 

a-Thienylmetbylallylaniline, and its 
salts (v. Braun, Fussgangbr, and 
Kuhn), i, 1403. 

a-Thienylmethylbenzylmethylamine, 
and its salts (v. Braun, Fussgangbr, 
and Kuhn), i, 1403. 

a-Thienylmethylfurfurylmethylamine, 
and its salts (v. Braun, Fussgangbr, 
and Kuhn), i, 1403. 

a-Thienylmethylthiocarbimide (v. 
Braun, Fussgangbr, and Kuhn), i, 
1403. 

a-Thienylmethyltrimethylammonium 
salts (V. Braun, Fussgangbr, and 
Kuhn), i, 1403. 

Thioamides, action of sulphur chloride 
on (Ishikawa), i, 1149. ^ 
condensation of nitriles with (IsHl- 
. kawa), i, 917, 1149. 

ThioboLciUm tUo-oaMm$i nutrition and 
physiology of (Starkey), i, 1015, 

TMocarbamide {ihimrea), constitution 
of (Lecher), i, 1390 } (Lecher 
and Heydwbtllkr), i, 1392. 
oxidation of, by charcoal (FrEUNDLICH 
and Fischi«r), if, 807. 
condensation of, with dibydroxy- 
acetone and with methylglyoxal 
(Sjollewa and Sbekles), i, 1175. 

Thiocarbamides, substituted (Dainh, 
Brewster, Malm, Miller, Manb- 
VAL, and Sultzaberger), i, 
1063. 

a^l derivatives, reactions of, with 
sulphur and amines (Levi), i, 
445. 

Thiocarbamide-diacetic acid, ethyl esters 
(Johnson and Renfrew), i, 688. 

Thiocarbanilide, formation of (Snbd- 
ker), i, 886. 

Thioearbimides tyiQtliwGyanaie8\ form- 
ation of, from thiocyanates (Bil- 
lbter), i, 1051, 

aromatic substituted, addition of ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate to (Worrall), i, 
244. 

Thiocarbohydrazide, derivatives of 
(Guha and De), i, 699, 

Thlocarbouic acid, ^i-)3-haphthyl and 
pyrocatechyl esters (Autenribth and 
Hefner), i, 1376. 
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Thiocarbonyl chloride, preparation of, 
and its derivatives (Atitenrieth and 
Hepnee), i, 1376. 

Thiocyanates, conversion of, into thio- 
carbimides (Billeter), i, 1051. 
detection of, in organic matter (Danck- 
woRtT and Pfau), i, 196. 
detection and determination of, in 
presence of cyanides (Sohitlek), ii, 
432,712; 

determination of, bromometrically 
(Obbrhausee), ii, 828, 
determination of, colorimetrically 
(E, 0. and D, F. H. Bailey), ii, 
447. 

Thioojanic acid, potassium salt, reaction 
of ferric chloride with (Bailey ; 
Bailey and Kidd), ii, 422. 

Thiocyanines (KOiiiG and Meier), i, 
705. 

Thiocyanogen, preparation of {Kauf- 
mann and Kogler), i, 1252. 
action of, on unsaturated compounds 
(SOderbaok), i, 899 ; (Challenger 
and Bott), i, 936. 

reaction of azoimide with (Wilcoxon, 
McKinney, and Browne), i, 
1051. 

Thiodiazines (Bose), 1, 167, 1465. 

Thiohydrates (Biltz and Kbuneokb), 
ii, 986, 

Thioindican. See 3-Oxy(l)thionaphthen 
glucoslde. 

Thioketones (SohOnberg, Rosenbaoh, 
KiitlLL, and Ostwald), i, 1300. 

Thionacetanllide, m-bromo- and ;?4odo- 
(WORRALL), i, 244. 

Thionaoetoanisidides (Worrall), i, 244. 

Thionaceto-m-toluidide (Worrall), i, 
24i 

Thionaphthen, hydrogenation of 
(Feicke and Spilker), i, 249, 1311. 

2-Thionaphthen-9'-aiithraoeneindolig- 
none (Sander), i, 982. 

8^Thionheiizoyldipheiiyl-2:8-dihydro- 
I:2:4t-triazoles (Fromm and Truka), 
i, 704. 

Thionic acids. See under Sulphur. 

Thionium compounds, heats of formation 
of (Tsohelinoev), ii, 480. 

Thionmalono-j^-anisidic acid, and its 

. acetyl derivative, ethyl ester (Wor- 
rall), i, 244^ 

Thionmalono-^n-hromoanilic acid, and 
its acetyl derivative, ethyl ester (Wor- 
rall)* i, 244. 

Thioninalono^’^-chloroanilic acid, and 
its acetyl derivative, ethyl ester 
(Worrall), i, 244. 

Thioninalono-i>-lodoanilic acid* and its 
acetyl derivative, ethyl ester (Wor- 
rall), i, 244, 


Thionmalouo-a-naphthylamic acid, and 
its acetyl derivative, ethyl ester 
(Worrall), i, 244. 

Thionmalono-jJ-phenetidic acid, and its 
acetyl derivative, ethyl ester (Wor- 
rall), i, 244. 

Thionmalono-w-toluidic acid, and its 
acetyl derivative, ethyl ester (Wor- 
rall), i, 244, 

3-Thion-l:2:3;4-tetrahydro-l :2 4-henz- 
triazine, and its derivatives (Guha 
and Ray), i, 1462. 

Thiophen, and its derivatives, spectro- 
chemistry of (v. Auwers and Kohl- 
haas), i, 150. 

poisoning of catalysts by (Kubota and 
Yoshikawa), ii, 805. 
derivatives, synthesis of (Chrzahz- 
czewska), i, 956. 

Thiuronium salts, constitution of 
(Lechbu), i, 1390 ; (Lecher and 
Heydweiller), i, 1392. 

Thorium, preparation of (van Arkel 
and de Boer), ii, 1193, 
jS-ray spectra of the disintegration 
products of (Black), ii, 922. 
velocity of a-particles from (Rosen- 
blum), ii, 463. 

emanation (Batscha), ii, 177. 

Thorium hydroxide, precipitation of, 
electrometrically (Britton), ii, 
1203. 

oxide catalytic activity of 

(Komatsu and Tanaka), i, 905. 
catalytic activity of reduced copper 
and nickel and (Komatsu and 
Masumoto), ix, 1071. 
promoter action of, on oatalytiq 
nickel (Russell and Taylor), 
ii, 1071. 

Thorium separation : — 
separation of, from zirconium and rare 
earth metals (Fernandes), ii, 
426. 

Thorium-.54"C^» magnetic spectrum of 
jS-rays of (Yovanovitoh and d'Es- 
pinb), ii, 176 ; (Pohlmeyer), ii, 847. 

Thorium- R, -U, and -D, spectra of 
(Black), ii, 177. 

Thorium-X production of, by recoil 
(Briggs), ii, 922. 

determinatien of (Gazzoni), ii, 441. 

Thoron. See Thorium emanation. 

Thrombin (WOhlisob), i, 1486, 
theory of the action of (WOhlisoh), 
i, 452. 

detection of, in blood (Stuber and 
Kuhn), 1, 452. 

detection of, in oxalate plasma (Stuber 
and Lee), i, 94, 

Thymine, 4:5-<i^hydroxy- (Baudisoh 
and Davidson),* i,|1100. 
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Thymol) surface tension of aqueous 
solutions of (Edwards), ii, 387. 
catalytic reduction of (Dominikie- 
wice), i, 146. 

Thymol^hiue, dissociation constant of 
(Holmes and Snyder), ii, 326. 

Thymus, histones of the (Felix), i, 
1203. 

Thyroglohulin, precipitation reaction of 
( Hektoen and Sohulhof), i, 1346. 

Thyroid, pharmacology of preparations 
of (Haffner and Komiyama), i, 
1119. 

absorption, distribution and determin- 
ation of iodine in the (Rabino- 
yiT^H and Frith), i, 1488 ; 
(Abelles and Popper ; Pick- 
worth), i, 1489. 

iodine in the blood of (Gley and 
Cheymol), i, 466, 

lipases from (Hbrzfeld and Engel), 

1 , 201 . 

goat’s, iodine in (Arnold and Gley), 
1, 325* 

normal and diseased, constituents of 
(Weir), i, 1491. 

Thyroidectomy, fat and cholesterol .in 
blood after (Heoksoher), i, 999. 

Thyroxin, ultra-Yioletabsortion spectrum 
of, and its constitution (HiOKs), ii, 
478. 

TigUo aldehyde phenylhydrazone (V. 
Atjwebs and Erbitder), i, 1464. 

Tin, molecular weight of (Jouniadx), ii, 
489, 

absorption speotmm of the vapour of 
(Karatan and Rao), ii, 927, 
absorption and arc spectra of (Mc- 
Lennan, Young, and MoLay), ii, 
464. 

arc spectrum of (Sponbr), ii, 454. 
JT-ray absorption coefficient of (War- 
burton and Riohtmyer), ii, 1103. 
passivity of (Rothmund, Eisenkolb, 
and Stbinhbrz), ii, 131. 
electro-deposition of (Smrz), ii, 677. 
sin^e crystal rods of, thermo-electric 
force of (Bridgman), ii, 1136. 
crystals, tensile strength of (Polanyi 
and Schmid), ii, 762. 
grey and white, specific heats of 
(Cohen and Moesvbld), ii, 960. 

Tin alloys, electrolysis of (Kbbmann 
and V. Rehenburg), ii, 3 13. 
heat of formation of (Biltz and 
Holvbrsgheit), ii, 268. 
with aluminium, electrolysis of 

^ ' (^OBMANN ahd Uellaoher), ii, 


Tin alloys with copper, a-phase boun- 
dary in (Stockdale), ii, 973. 
hardness of (Bauer and Vollen- 
bruoe), ii, 104. 

with mercury, . electrolysis of (Kre- 
MANN, Kapaun, and Sudan), ii,813. 
with mercury and silver (Tammann 
and Dahl), ii, 602, 
with molybdenum and nickel (Pfatjt- 
SCH), ii, 636. 

with zinc, electrolysis of (Kremann 
and Baukovao), ii, 679. 

Tin hydride, preparation and properties of 
(Panbth and Rabinovitsch), ii, 
59; (Panbth, Haken, and 
Rabinovitsch), ii, 60. 
pharmacology of (Panbth and 
Joaohimoglu), i, 197. 
hydroxide, precipitation of, electro- 
met rically (Britton), ii, 1203. 
selenides (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
584. 

tellurides (Bbukl), ii, 895. 

Stannous chloride, effect of neutral 
salts on the reaction of ferric 
chloride with (Timofeev, Mu- 
OHIN, and Gurevitsoh), ii, 586. 
iodide, properties of (Frextndleb 
and Laurent), ii, 1086. 
photochemical properties of 
(Freundler and Laurent), 
ii, 22. 

compounds of, with daesium and 
rubidium iodides (Auger and 
Earantassis)^ ii, 1182t 
Stannic chloride, distillation of 
(RChre), ii, 157. 

weighting of silk with and its 
compounds with ethyl amino- 
acetate and acetic acid (Fioh- 
TER and Reiohaht), ii, 198. 
coinpounds of, with ^-diketones 
(Dilthey), i, 1473. 
iodide, complex compounds of 
(Auger and Earantassis), ii, 
814. 

additive compounds of hexa- 
methylenetetramine and (SOAG- 
liarini), i, 890. 

Tin organic compounds (Druoe), i, 798. 
Tin dimethyl, derivatives of (Kraus 
and Greer), i, 1394. 
trimethyl, and its hydroxide and 
derivatives (Kraus and Sessions), 
i, 1268 ; (Kraus and Harada), 
i, 1264. 

tetra-p-nitrophenyl (YoblXndbr), 
i, 1256. V . 

Sta^c halides, compounds of, with 
diamines and polycarboswHo esters 
(Hieber, Becker, and Wagner), 
i, 1826. 
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Tin organic compounds : — 
Ckloro'Stannates and -stannites 
(Drucb), i, 1096. 

Tin determination and separation 
determination of, eleetrometrically 
(Pleyshkr), ii, 243. 
determination and separation of, in 
alloys (Evans), ii, 826. 
separation of antimony and (Sao- 
OARDI), ii, 169. 

separation of antimony, copper, lead, 
and (Lassieur), ii, 328. 
separation of, from tungsten (Jiler 
• and Lukas), ii, 242. 

Tissues, hydrogen-ion concentration in 
(Sohmidtmann), i, 99. 
colloidal pi'ocesses in stimulation of 
(Lasarev), i, 1499. 
effect of salts on the adsorption of 
colouring matters by (Mann), ii, 35. 
absorption of salts by (Stiues), ii, 31. 
respiration of (Terroine and Eoohe), 
i, 709. 

animal. See Animal tissues, 
normal, and cancer, reducing power of 
(VoEGTLiN, Johnson, and Dyer), 
i, 99. 

vegetable. See Plant tissues, 
determination of chlorine in (Urbach 
and Eantl), i, 1203. 
determination, of cholesterol and its 
esters in (Gardner and Fox), i, 
182. 

determination of copper in (Currie), 
X, 188. 

determination of iron in (Yabusoe), 
i, 724. 

Titanium, preparation of (van Arkel 
and BE Boer), ii, 1193. 
arc spectrum of (Bbhner), ii, 1100. 
voouum-arc spectrum of (Crew), ii, 
886 . 

crystal structure of (Patterson), ii, 
846. 

Titaniim alloys with carbon and iron 
(Tamaru), ii, 787. 

Titanium carbide and nitride (Friede- 
xuok), ii, 874. 

dioxide {tUania), caialytio action of 
and adsorption of gases by (Bis- 
oaoPF and Adkins), ii, 668. 
jellies of (Klosky and Marzano), 
ii, 1067. 

Titanous chloride, reduction of nitric 
acid by (CoBLENs and Bern- 
stein), ii, 804. 

standaroisation of solutions of 
(ZiNTii and Bauch), ii, 1003. . 
use of, in electrovolumetric 
analysis (TomiOek), ii, 248. 
Titanic chloride, reduction of 
(Schmidt), ii, 815. 


Toluene compounds Me = 1. 

Titanium 

Titanic chloride, compound of acetic 
acid with (Fighter and Keichart), 
ii, 194. 

Titanic organic compounds (Giua and 
Monath), i, 6S1. 

Titanium ores, fusion of (Sears and 
Quill), ii, 580. 

Tobacco, dried, fermentation of (Fodor 
and IIbipbnberg)j i, 1519. 

o-Tolidine, preparation of solutions of 
(Roake), ii, 432. 

;?-Tolualdehyde, condensation of, with 
menthone (Samdahl), i, 414. 

0 - and p-Tolualdehydes p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazines (Stephen), i, 1131. 

Toluamides, hydroxy-, acetyl, and berjz- 
oyl derivatives (Ansoh'Gtz, Aschen- 
BBRG, KuOKRRTZ, KrONE, RiEPBN- 
KROGER, and Zerbe), i, 666. 

Toluene, sorption of the vapour of, by 
sugar charcoal (Bake and MoBain), 
ii, 193. 

catalytic chlorination of (0. and 0. A. 

Silberrad and Parke), i, 1187. 
chlorination ‘of, with selenium (0. 

and 0. A. Silberrad), ii, 1191. 
mercuration of (Copley), i, 844, 
oxidation of (Knoop and Gehbke), i, 
1181. 

electrochemical oxidation of (Mann 
and Paulson), i, 656. 
action of benzoyl peroxide on (Gelis- 
SBN and Hermans), i, 646, 

Toluene* 8:5-c?iamino-2;4-<f»hydroxy-, 
and its tetra-aoetyl derivate (Hen- 
Rich and G6 tz), i* 918. 

^-chloro-, photochemical action of 
iodine on (Silberrad), i, 16. , 
nitration of (Hodgson), x, 1897. 
j3-chlorothiol- , (Lecher, Holsoh- 
. NEXDEB, K5BERLB, Speer, and 
St5oklin), i, 399. 

^-nitro-, melting point of (Pushin), 
ii, 277. 

jJnnitro-, heat of fusion of (Einken- 
BACH and Hall), ii, 207. 
2:4:6-^nnitro-, decomposition of, by 
sunlight (Kraue and Turbk), i, 
646 ; (WioHEKT and Donat), i, 
803. 

halogenation of (Ganguly)^ x, 647. 

Toluenes, iodo-, isomeric, polarity effects 
in (Shoesmith and Slater), 
i, 16. 

electrolytic oxidation of (Fichter 
and Lotter), i, 1065, 
nifcro-, action of light on (Schultz 
aud Ganguly), i, 647. 

0 - and j?-nitro-, separation of (Moli- 
nari), i, 880. 
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Toluene compounds^ Me = 1. 

Toluenes, os-^nnitro-, reactions of 
(Brady, Hbwetson, and Klein), i, 16. 

^•Tolueneazoaoetylacetone, and its de- 
rivatives, and 3-nitro- (Bulow and 
SPENaLER), i, 1102. 

^-Tolueneazoallylformaldoxinie (Walk- 
er), i, 1193* 

Tolueneazobenzylfomaldoxime, and its 
phenylcarbamate (Walker), i, 1193. 

d-^-Tolueneazo -3 : 6 - dimetKyl^oxazole, 
and 4-m-nitTO- (Btilow and Speng- 
ler), i, 1102, 

4-j?-Tolueneazo-3:5-dimetliylpyrazole, 
and its salts, and 4-m-nitro- (Bulow 
and Spenoler), i, 1102. 

Toluene- S-azo-oziminoaoetotoluidides 
(Karrer, Diechmann, and Haeb- 
ler), i, 243. 

4'^*rolueneazo-l-plienyl-8:fi-dinietliyl- 
pyrazole, and 4-m-nitro- (Bulow and 
Spengler), i, 1102. 

l-^-Tolueneazozy^2-aminonaphtlialene 
(Oharrter, Crippa, Toia, and 
Bianchbssi), i, 591. 

jj-Toluenesulplienanilide (Lecher, Hol- 
SOHNEIDEB, KOBERLB, SpBER, and 
SldOKLiN), i, 890. 

p-Toluenesulpliobenzylaniide (Holmes 
and Ingold), i, 1143. 

;?-Toluenesulpliobenzylmetliylamide, and 
its hydrochloride (Holmes and In- 
gold), i,. 1143. 

o^ToIuenesulphonamidobenzaldozimes, 
and the corresponding acetates (v. 
Auwers), i, 1461, 

0- 3-Toluenesiilphonaniidobenzonitril6(y. 
AuwERSb i, 1460. 

1- j7-Toluenestdphonamidonaphthalene- 
S-sulphonic acid, and its sodium salt 
(Finzi), i, 664. 

Taluene*o-5ulplionicacid, electrochemical 
oxidation of (Fighter and 
Stocker), i, 239. 
indazole ester (v* Auwers), i, 1461. 

Toluene-jt?-»ulphonic acid, esters, alkyl- 
ation by (Finzi), i, 648. 
action of magnesium organic halides 
with (Gilman and Beaber), i, 
802. 

substituted phenyl and tolyl esters 
(Sana and Joshi), i, 134. 

Toluenesulphcnic acids, ^initro-, sodium 
salts (Brady, Hewetson, and Klein), 
i, 18 . 

<l-«^j!hToIueneHulphonoxypropionic acid, 
and ^ibs , ethyl ester and amide 
(KEimNj: and Turley), 

'.chloride, - action ■ of . ■ 
aind Joshi) i, 


Toluene ilTc =» 1. 

i?-Toluenesulphonylhydrazine, and its 
derivatives (Freudenberg and Bl^m- 
mel), i, 62. 

o-Toluenesulphonylindazoles , (v. 

Auwers), i, 1461. 

Toluene-jt>'-sulpho-jp-phenetidide, nitro- 
derivatives, and their, derivativc-s 
(Kevbrdin), i, 1409. , ' 

i?-Toluenethiolsulphanic acid, o-nitro- 
phenyl ester (SIiller and Smiles), 
i, 392. 

m-Toluic acid, 6-thiol- (Krollppeipper, 
SCHULTZB, SCHLUMBOHM, and SOM- 
mermeyer), i, 1806* (Arndt), i, 
1811. 

i?-Toluic acid, 2-amino- and 2-nitro-, 
diethylarainoethyl esters, and their 
hydrochlorides (Soderman and 
Johnson), i, 814. 

w-trichloro-, synthesis of (BOeseken 
and Gelissen), i, 80. 

Toluic acids, hydroxyl amine salts 
(Oesper and Ballard), i, 1233. 

Tolnic acids, amino-, separation of 
(Mayer and Schulze), i, 1815. 

0- Toluidine, 3;5-rfibrQmo-, additive com- 

pounds of, with metallic salts 
(Hann and Spencer), i, 658. 
5-iodo-, preparation of, and its salts 
and derivatives (Hann and Ber- 
liner), i, 908. 

m-Toluidine, brom o-4 ;6-£2ihydroxy-, 
hydrobromide, and its derivatives 
(Hen RICH and GOtz), i, 918. 

^?-Toluidine, surface tension of aqueous 
solutions of (Edwards), ii, 387. 

Toluidines hydroferricyanides of (Gum- 
ming), i, 122. 

detection of, colorimetxically (MtiR- 
ray), ii, 163. 

wo- and -^-Toluidineacetophenones, 
hydmones of (Buhoh, Frieden- 
brrgeu, and Tibohbein), i, 41. 
p-Toluidiiio-^?-anisidiuo-X:4-uaphtha- 
xiuinone (KniESand Billjg), i, 940* 

jO-Toluidinobenzylmalonio acids, esters 
of (Wayne and Cohen),!, 660. 

S-ToMdiuo-d-ketowfooxazoles (Wor- 
rall), i, 308. 

8 -Toluidino-5*ketopyrazoleB ( W orrall), 
i, 308. 

1- Toluidinomethylbenzthiazoles* and 
their deiivatives (Hunter), i, 1336. 

2- i[7-Toluidino-l:4-naphthaquinoae, 

3-chloro-2-iV-nitroso- (Fries and 
Billig), i, 939. 

l-j?-Toluidiiio-j3-uaphthbl-4-sulphouic 
acid (Lantz and Wahl), i, 910. 

Tolnidino-cximinopinacoliu (Ehein- 
BOLDT and Sohmitz-Dumont), i, 
1132. 
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Tolmne comjmiTidSf Me = 1. 
Toluidlno-6-plieByH:3:4-thiodiazi]ies, 
and their hydrobromides and dciiv- 
atires (Bos®), i, 1465, 
w-Tolnidino-m-toluthiazole, and its 
derivatives (Levi), i, 446, 
5-Tolxiidino-4-a-tolyLl:2:4:-tria2ole, 
8-thiol-, derivatives of (Fhomm and 
SzendeS), i, 985. 

p-Toluidino- 8;4;6-trimothoxyphenyl- 
earbinol, and its hydrochloride 
(SoNN and Mevee), i, 932. 
^-Tolniminowothio-jj-tolnainide, and its 
hydrochloride (Ishikawa), i, 1149. 
p-Toluoyl chloride, 2-nitro- (Sodbeman 
and Johnson), i, 814. 
Toluoylacetamides, hydroxy-(ANS 0 HtiT 2 , 
AsOHBNBEllG, KuCKBBTZ, KeONE, 

Kiepenke6qee, and Zbebe), i, 667. 
o-Toluoylhenzoic acid, methyl eater 
(Weiss and Koeezyn), i, 660. 
o-Toluoylbenzoic acids (Brand, Lxtd- 
wio, and Berlin), i, 904, 
m-Toluoylbenzoic acid, o-4-broino- 
(Hellbr and MOllee-Baedoeff), 
i, 646. 

wt-Tolnoyl-S :4*.6 .6* ^eirachloro-2-ben2oic 
acid, 2'-hydT0xy- (Oendoeff and 
Patel), i, 672. 

8-Toltioyl- a-naphthoic acid ( Mason ), i, 88. 
iS-Toluoyloxypropionic acids, and their 
amides (Powell and Johnson), i, 278. 
7 -m- and -jp-Tolnoyloxypropyl alcohols 
(Powell and Johnson), i, 278, 
2«o-Toliioylphenyldi-o-tolyZcarbiiiol 
(Weiss and Koeezyn), i, 660, 
Tolmjuinone, action of azides with 
(Chattaway and Paekes), i, 985, 
Toluyleneamidine-S-phenyl-o-carboxylic 
acid. See 4*Methylbenziminaj!ole-2- 
benzoic acid, 

m^Tolyl hydroxyethyl ether (Cassella 
k Co.), i, 897. 

jp^Tolyl ^‘aoetoxybenzyl ether (Pummeii- 
ER, Phttpakoken, and Schop- 
FLOOHElt), i, 1268. 
isoamyl sulphide (Gilman, Bbabeu,, 
and Myees), i, 1067, 
benzyl ether (v. Beahn and Bbich), 
i, 1406. 

iS^chlovoethyl sulphide (Leohbu, 

HoLSGHNEIDER, K6BEELB, SfEER, 

and StOoklin), i, 890. 
cinnamyl ether (Olaisen, Kbemers, 
Both, and Tietze), i, 666. 
methyl ether, 2-amino-, and 6-bromo- 
2-amino-, 2-acetyl derivatives 
(Griffith and Hope), i, 827, . 

0 - and p-Tolyl acetates, action of sodium 
on (Hall), i, 28. 

p-Tolylacetaldehydei?.nitrophenylhydr- 
azone (Stephen), i, 1181. 


Toluene eompounde^ Me = 1. 
o-Tolylacetic acid, a-amino- and its 
derivatives (v, Braun and Beich), 
i, 1407. 

j??-Tolylisoamylsulphone (Gilman, Beab- 
EE, and Myers), i, 1057. 
o-Tolyl anisyl ketone (de Diesbach 
and Strebel), i, 1435. 
o-Tolylarsinic acid (Burton and Gib- 
son), i, 84. 

Tolyl-5-arsinic acids, c^iamino-, and 
nitroamino-, benzoyl derivatives 
(Hamilton and Major), i, 990, 
iV"-^-Tolylbeiizimido-jo-tolyl ether (Ohap- 
MAN), i, 1401. 

o-Tolylhenzylketimi^e, and its hydro- 
chloride (Jaspers), i, 936. 
j»-Tolylborneol (Leduo), i, 821. 
iJ-Tolylcamphene (Leduo), i, 821. 

0 - and ^-Tolylcarbamic acids, (iinitro-, 
esters of (Kniphorst), i, 906. 
o-Tolylcarbamide, 6-iodo-, and its hydro- 
chloride (Hann and Berliner), i, 
908. 

7n-Tolylcarbainide, 2:4- and 4:6-t?mitro- 
(Giua and Petronio), i, 1397. 

0 - and p-Tolylcarbamides, t^initro- 
(Kniphorst), i, 906. 

0- Tolylcarbylamine, 5-iodo- (Hann and 
Berliner), i, 908. 

p-Tolylcitronellylamine, and its deriv- 
atives (Bupe and Bindkuknkoht), 
i, 668. 

m-Tolylcyanamide, 4i6-<iimtrG- (Giua 
and Petronio), i, 1397. 

1- Tolyl-3:5-diketopyTazolidines, tolyl- 
hydrazine derivatives of (van Alph- 
bn), i, 83. 

p-Tolyldimethylaminomethyl-^-tolyl- 
methane, and its hydrochloride (Som- 
mblbt), i, 803. 

p-Tolyldiphenylyl-a-naphthylmethyl 
chloride and methyl ether (Dilthet), 
i,65S. 

it?.Tolyl diphenylyZ ketone, end its oxime 
(Dilthet), i, 668. 

jS'TolylethyZamineB, «»-chloro-, salts and 
derivatives of (v. Braun and Eeioh), 
i, 1406. 

a-o-Tolyl'3-ethylcarbamide (Knip- 
iiorst), i, 906. 

o-Tolylethylketimine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Jaspers), i, 986. 
a'Tolyl-jSjS-ethylnitrocarhamides, di- 
nitro- (Kniphorst), x, 906. 
5 >-Toljlideiiemaionic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Chezaszozbwsha), i, 956. 
yj-Tolylidenementhone, and its hydro- 
chloride (SamDahl), i, 416. 
6-Tolylimino-4-acetyl-2-methylthiol-4:5- 
dihydrethicdiazoie (Guha and RAy), 
i, 703. 
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1- Tolylimiiio-i3-nap)ithiaqTiinojie(SooiliTt 
Akonyhe des MatiIiires Color- 
antes), i, 4X8* 

S-TolyUmiao-S-thion-S: 3:4: 5-tetra- 
liydxo-l:8;4^tliiodiassole, and its deriv- 
atires (Gxxha and Rir), i, 703. 
o-Tolylci/c?oiininotoliiq[xiinone (Chatta- 
WAY and Parkes), i, 985. 

2- i?-Tolyliiidazole, 3-cyano-, and its oxide 
(Hblle and Spielmeybr), i, 838. 

X-Tolylindazoles, 4-nitro- (y. Auwers 
and Frese), i, 1.102* 

2- jp-Tolylindaaole-3-carboxylic acid 

(Heller and Srielmeyer), i, 838. 

jp-Tolylmercnric hydrogen carbonate and 
mercaptan (Koten and Adams), i, 236. 
p-Tolylmerctiri-2;4:6-trinitroplienyl 
(Koten and Adams), i, 237. 
o-ToXylmethylketimine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Jaspers), i, 936. 

0- p-Tolyl-)8;8-methylnitrdcarbaxttide, 2 : 6- 
dinitro- (Kniphorst), i, 907. 

3- ?n'-Tolyl-5-methylpyrazole, 3:2'-hydr- 
oxy- ( Wittig), i, 279. 

4- p-Tolylmorpholine (Cretcher and 
PiTTENGBR), i, 228. 

TalylnaphthaHnude, o-atnino- (C hakra- 
VARTI), i, 162. 

2-Tolyl-tt^-naplithatria2oles, and their 
oxides, and 4-hydroxy- (Oharrier, 
Crippa, Toia, and Bianohessi), i, 591, 

1- ^-Tolyl-^zw-naphtliatriazol©-4:9-^nin- 
one (Fries and Billig), i, 940, 

»-Tolyl-et- and -^-naphthylaniines, di- 
nitro- (Brady, Hewetson, and 
Klein), i, 16. 

s-o-Tolyl-a-naphthylcarbamide, 6-iodo- 
(Hann and Berliner), i, 90S. 
a-m-Tolyl-R-nitrocarbamide, a-4 :6-d4- 
nitro- (GiitA and Pbtronio), i, 1397. 
a-jn-Tolyloxy-rtiS-dibenzoylethane 
(CoNANT and Ltjtz), i, 682. 
a-Tolyloxy-ajS-dibenzoylethylenes ( Con- 
ant and Lutz), i, 652. 
2“p-Tolyloxy-2:3-dihydro-p-ben2Q(iuin- 
onemethane, and its derivatives 
(PUMMERER, PUTTFAROKEN, and 
Schopelochbr), i, 1262. 
p-Xolyloxy-P-oxodihydrobenzodiazplios- 
pholinm (Autbnrieth and Bolli), i, 
1469. 

p-TolylojyrP-oxotetrahydrodiazphos- 
pboUnm (Autenriei H and Bolli), i, 
1469. . 


jp-XoXyloxy^fj-tbiodihydrobenzodiazphos- 
and Meyer), 

iphoryl dichloride 
i, 807. 
it) 


its deriv- 



Toluene fitmpoxtnd.% Me ^1, 

7-0- and -j?-Tolylpropin©ns8 (Bert, 
Dorter, and Lamy), i, 1373. 

.]3-w-Tolylpropionic acid, a-cyano- 
(Baker and Lapworth), i, 30. 

l-p-Talyl-2^pyrrolidone, and its picrata 
(Lipp and Caspers), i, 968. . 

3- TolylrhodanyUdfitte-A®**-oxindcles 
(Hann), i, 987. 

iJ-Tolylsel^oglycoUic acid, and its salts 
(Morgan and Porritt), i, 1197. 

2?-TolylaelenoxyglycolUo acid (Morgan 
ana Porritt), i, 1197. 

4- p-Tolylseniicarbazide, and its deriv- 
atives (Wheeler and Bost), i, 317. 

jp-Tolylsuccinic acid(0HRZAS2OZEWsKA ), 
i, 966. 

^-Tolylsnlpbonyl-iS-phenylpropionic 
acid (Arndt), i, 1310. 

]8-^-Tolyl«ulphonylpropionic acid 
(Arndt), i, 1310. 

j5-p-TolylBulphoxypropionic acid 

(Arndt), i, 1310, 

Tolyl-2-thio-4-ketothia2olidines, con- 
densation of, with substituted 
vanillins (Hann), i, 1105. 

j8-2>-Tolylthiol-w-btttyric *acid (Kroll- 
PFBIFFER, SCHULTZR, SOHLUMBOHM, 

and Sommermbybr), i, 1305. 

a-^-Tolylthioldiphenylacetic acid (Bis- 
TRZYOKi and Risi), i, 1426. 

2’^-Tolylthiophen ( Ohrz aszcze wsk a), 
i, 966. 

p-Tolyl i^-tolyl ketone (db Dibshaoh 
and Strebel), i, 1435. 

4-o-Tolyl-l-o-tolyltMocarbaniidophenyl- 
thiosemicarbazide (Guha and Ray), 
i, 1462. 

Tomato plants, nutrition and growth of 
(Kraybill and Smith), i, 1122. 
effect of sodium nitrate on groa th of 
(Work), i, 1366. 

Tomlin (Kinnersley and Peters), i, 
1516. 

Tourmaline in Dartmoor granite (Bram- 
MALL and Harwood), ii, 819, 

Toxicological analysis. See Analysis, 

Toxicology, chemical (Kohn-Abkhst), 
i, 1116. 

Toxins (Kabrer, Weber, and van 
Slooten), i, 1226. 

con version of, into anatoxins (Berthe- 
LOT and Bamon), i, 481. 

Train oil, separation of unsatnrated fatty 
acids iti (Tovama and Tsuohiya), 
i, 1129. , 

Transfer resistance (Ferguson and 
VAN Zyl), ii, 547. 

Transport numbers, apparatus for deter- 
mination of (MaoInnes and Bright- 
on ; Smith and MacInnbs), ii, 
542, 
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Trees, descent of nitrogenous substances 
in leaves of, in autumn fading 
(OoMBEs), i, 1023. 

deciduous, constituents of leaves of 
(Feioke), i, 764. 

Trehalose in yeast (E. ]\I. and F. C. 
Kooh), i, 1608. 

isoTrehalose, and its octamctbyl ether 
(SoHLUBACH and Mattber), i, 888. 

Triaoetonamiue, nitroso-, catalysis of 
decomposition of, by hydroxyl ions 
(BeOksted and Kino), ii, 1171. 

w-2:4-Triacetoxyacetophenone (N jeeen- 
STEiN, 'Wang, and Ware), i, 34. 

2:4:6-Triaoetoxybenzaldehyde (Peatt 
and Robinson), i, 826. 

Triacetoxyd^ihydroxyohlorodititanium 
chloride (Giua and Monath), i, 631. 

Triallylacetophenone (Haller, Baxter, 
and Ramart), i, 261. 

Triallylsulphonium iodide, compound of 
iodoform with (Stbinkopf and Bes- 
saritsch), i, 496. 

iS-Triamylose nitrates (Peinosheim, 
Leibowitz, and Silmann), i, 1244. 

Trianhydrostrophanthidin (Jacobs and 
Collins), i, 666. 

Trianhydrotetrakisdiphenylgerxnanediol 
(Morgan and Drew), i, 1197. 

4;4':4''*Trianilinotri-w-tolylcarhinol 
(Gomberg and Anderson), i, 1066. 

4:4':4''-Trianilinotri-m4olylmethane 
(Gombbrg and Anderson), i, 1065. 

Triaquotriammineeobaltictriaquotrisul- 
phatocobaltiate. See under Cobalt. 

Xnarsenatomanganic acid (Dbiss), ii, 
893. 

Ttiarylcarhinols, o-hydroxy-, tautomer- 
ism of (Gombbrg and McGill), i, 1269. 

Triazine derivatives, thermal properties 
of binary mixtures of (Pascal), ii, 953. 

Triazines, preparation of (Society or 
Chemical Industry in Basle), 
i, 441. 

Trlazinetrloarboxylic acid, complex iron 
derivatives of (Pascal), i, 984. 

1:2: 3-Triazole, 4:5-e2icyano-, and its 
derivatives (GRiscHKEVtTHCH-TROOHi- 
MovBKi G rischkevitsch-Troohx- 
MovsKi and Kotko), i, 1104. 

l;2:3-Triazolecarboxylic acid, cyano*, 
and its ethyl ester (Grischkevitsch- 
Troohimovski ; Grisohkevitsch- 
Troohimovski and Kotko), i,. 1104. 

TriazoledicarboxyliO acid, iV-hydroxy-, 
and its potassium hydrogen s^t (Wib- 
land), 1, 1060. 

l:2:3^Tnazole^4:6-dicarboxylic acid, 
hionoamide of (Ghisuhkevitsoh-Tbo- 
OHIMOVSKI), i, 1104, 

8;4:6-Tribenzoyloxybeiizaldebyde (Sonn 

and Mevbr), i, 982. 


3;4:5-Trib6nzoyloxybenzanilide (Sonn 
and Meyer), i, 932. 

Tribenzylammoninm iodide, compound 
of iodoform with (Stbinkopf and 
Bbssaritsoe), i, 496. 

Modide (Stbinkopf and Bessa- 
ritsch), i, 497. 

Tribenzylmetbylammonium iodide, 
compound of iodine with (Steinkopf 
and Bbssaritsoe), i, 496, 

3:4;5-Tribenzyloxyhenzanilide (Sonn 
and Meyer), i, 932. 

Tributylcarbinol (Ivanov), i, 503. 

Tributylmetbane. See e-Butylnouane. 

Tricarbetboxyglycerol (Allpress and 
Maw), i, 4. 

Tricarbometboxyglycerol (Allpress and 
Maw), i, 4. 

Tri-j?-carboxypbenylbismuthine bi- 
chloride (SUPNIEWSKl), i, 1473. 

Tricyclene, nitration of (Nambtkin and 
Zabrodin), i, 416. 

bichloride. See Camphaiie, bichloro-. 

Tric2/cio-(2,2,l,l, 1, l,)-dodecane- 
6:10:ll:12-tetraone, and its deriv- 
atives (Wedekind, Miller, and 
Weinand), i, 610. 

Trietbylamine, action of, on adipyl and 
j6-methyladipyl chlondes (Wede- 
kind, Miller, and Weinand), i, 
610. 

compound of iodoform with (Stein- 
kopf and Bessaritsoh), i, 496. . 

Triethylcarbinyl iodide (Morgan, Car- 
ter, and Duok), i, 877. 

Trietbylene irisulphide, supposed (Ben- 
nett and Berry), i, 696. 
irirasulpliide, oxidation of, with po- 
tassitim permanganate, and metallic 
salts derived therefrom { KAy), i, 362. 

Trietbylpbospbiae, salts and derivatives 
from (Collie), i, 797. 
additive compound of carbon disulphide 
and (WiBAur), i, 527. 
compounds of, with iodoform (Stein- 
kopf and Bbssaritsoe), i, 496. 

TrietbylpropyJpbospbonium iodide 
(Steinkopf and Bessaritsoh), i, 496. 

Trietbyltrimetbylenetriamhie, salts of 
(Graymore), i, 76. 

Trimercuriaceto-o-toluidide acetate 
(Rossi and Booohi), i, 601, 

3:4:5-Trimetboxpeetopbenone, oxime 
of, and W-amino-, hydrochloride and 
nj-oxiino-, and its sodium salt (Sonn, 
M'Oller, BtfLow, and Meyer), i, 982. 

3:4:5-'Ibimetboxy-l-7-aminopropyl- 
benzene (Merck, Wolfes, andDflTZ- 
MANN), i, 393. 

X:2:6-Tri]Qa6tboxyantbraq[ulzione, 7- 
hydroxy- (Jacobson and Adams), i, 
1077. 
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l:2:6-Trimethoxy-9-ant]iroiie, 7-liydr- 
oxy- (Jaoobson and Adams), i, 1077. 
3:4:5-Trimethoxyl}enzaldeliyde9 forma> 
tion of, from trim«thylgallio acid 
(SoNN and Meybe), i, 931, 
3:4:6-TrimetlioxyT3enz-^?-anisidide, and 
its derivatives (Sonn and Mbyee), 
i, 932. 

3;4:5-Trimetlioxyl)enzl)enzylaimde, and 
its derivatives (Sonn and Meyer), i, 
932. 

3';4':5-Trimet]ioxybenzil, 2\i-dU and 
2:4:6-trt-hydroxy*, and their acetyl 
derivatives (Marsh and Stephen), 
i, 1158. 

3:4:5-Trimetlioxyhenzmetliylamide, and 
its derivatives (Sonn and Meyer), i, 
932. 

3:4:5-Triniethoxyhenz-jp-toliiidide (Sonn 
and Meyer), i, 931. 
5:3';4'-Trinietlioxy-4-benzyl-l :2-di- 
bLydTOConmarone, a:3:6-irihydroxy- 
(Dean and Nierenstein), i, 282/ 
5:8':4'-Tri2netboxy-4-benzyl-l:2-di- 
liydTO"3:6-q[ninocon2narone, et-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative (Dean 
and Nibrenstein), i, 282. 
3;4:5-Trkaetboxybenzylidenemetbyl- 
amine (Sonn, MtiLiiER, B^ow, and 
Meyer), i, 932, 

4{3':4';5'-Trimetboxybeazylidene)-^ 
pbeiiyl-5-oxazolone (Sonn, Muller, 
Bulow, and Meyer), i, 933. 

3:4: 5-Trimetboxybenzylmetbylamine, 
and its derivatives (Sown, Muller, 
Bulow, and Meyer), i, 932. 
3.'4:5-Trimetboxy-l-7-broraopropyl- 
benzene (Merck, Wolfes, and Duxz- 
mann), i, 393. 

3:5.7-Triinetboxy-2-{2':4'-dimetboxy- 
phenyl) benzopyrylinm chloride 
(WiLLSTiTTER and Schmidt), i, 54. 

3 5;7-!rriittetboxy-2-3':4'-dimetboxy- 
phenylbenzopyrylimn chloride (Will- 
STATTER. 2eOHM BISTER, and KlND- 
ler), i, 64. 

8;7t2'-Xrinietboxyflavone, 5-hydroxy- 
(Kalff and Kobinson), i, 1303. 
Trimetboxyglutaric acid, methyl ester 
and diamide of (Hirst and Bobert- 
son), i, 365. 

3;4j5-Trinietboxy-l-7-metbylaiaino- 
propylbenzene (Mbiiok, Wolfes, and 
Hutemann), i, 393. 

i8-S:4;5-Trimetlioxypheiiylac^lic acid, 
tt'-amino-, benzoyl dei'ivative (Sonn, 
MtLLER, Bulow, and Meyer), i, 

/.■ 933.:':, -V' , 

2j4i6-1bdmet|oxyplienyl a-bromo-^- 
\ lEetene (Ireudenberg, 

^ and Sarder), i. 


a-3:4:d*Triinetboxypbeiiyletbylaniiiie, 
and its derivatives (Sonn, MtiLLEB, 
BO-low, and Meyer), i, 932. 

8':6;7‘Trimetlioxy-2-pbenyl-4-styryl- 
benzopyrylium chloride, 4'-hyclroxy- 
( Walker and Hbilbron), i, 693. 

Triin8tioxy-2-styrylcbroniones, 
and cii-hydroxy- (Robinson and Si-ii-, 
noda), i, 1302. 

2:4';4"-Trimetlioxytripb6nylmethane 
(Gomberg and Snow), i, 660. 

4 4':4"-Trimetboxy tri- w-tolylmetbyl 
chloride (Gomberg and Anderson), 
i, 1066. 

Trimethylalkoxyammoninm hydroxides, 
strength of, as bases (Stbwabt and 
Maesbb), i, 12. 

ao^S-Trimethylallyl alcohol. See j 8 y- 
Dimethyl-Aa-bnten- 7 -ol. 

Trimethylamine, action of acid chlorides 
on (Jones and Whalen), i, 801, 
action of, on halogenated allyl halides 
(v. Braun and Kuhn), i, 1374. 

Trimethylamine, chloro-, and its chloro- 
platinate (Jones and Whalen), i, 802. 

Ti’imethylamine oxide, strength of, as a 
base (Stewart and Maser), ij 12. 

Trimethylammonitun chloroferratos 
(Remy and Rothe), ii, 1089. 

Trimethylammonixunacetal, salts ot 
(Guth), 1,1248. 

Trimethyl 7 -axabinose (Baker and Ha- 
worth), i, 365. 

Trimethyiarabonolaetones (Fryde, 
Hirst, and Humphreys), i, 366. 

3;3':3''-Trimethylanrin (o-cresaurm), and 
its derivatives (Gomberg and Ander- 
son), i, 1064. 

Trimethylbenzeneinlphonio acids, and 
their amides (Kruber), i, 1138. 

2;2:6-Trii]ietbylbenzopyran (Olaisbn), 
i, 277. 

Trimethyloellulose-ii (Hess and Welt- 
zien), i, 517. 

Trimethyldextrose (Schlubaoh and 
Rauohenbbrger), i, 889. 

Scf-Trimethyldextrose, and its phenyl- 
osazone (Pacsu), i, 1243. 

Tximethyldiethylgnanidines. (Lecher, 
Graf, and Gnadinger), i, 1393. 

TThnethyl-WsiU'-diethylthinronitim salts 
(Lecher), i, 1391. 

Trimetbylemetine ^^iiodide (Keller and 
Bernhard), i, 1086. 

Trimetbylene, chlorination of poly- 
merides of (Puxeddu), i, 1266* 

Trimethylenedisulphonyl chloride, and 
its derivatives (Autbnrieth and 
Bolli), i, 1469. 

oa'-Trimethylenec^iiminodioctoio acid, 
and its derivatives (Sohlesinger), 
i, 1250. 
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Trimethylened^^tliiolaoetic acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (Rothstbin), 
i, 231. 

Trimetliyleiiee^^tluog^lycoUic acid. See 
Trimethylenedithiolacetic acid. 

Trixnethylenetriphenylmethane tri- 
ketone (Weiss and Koebzyn), i, 
660. 

1 :2:6-Trmetliyl-4-etliyl-2:3-diliydro- 
pyridine-3:6“dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Mtjmm), i, 966. 

a-Trimethylethylene oxide, heat of com- 
bustion of (ZiTBOV and Swientoslaw- 
SKi), ii, 364. 

iV;jS^':^-Triniethyl-i\r-etliyl-T|/-thiooarh- 
amide (Lecher, Graf, and Gna- 
DiNaER), i, 1392. 

ci>-2:4 Trimethylflsetol (Nierbnstein, 
Wang, and Ware), i, 34. 

Trimethyl galactonolactones (Pryde, 
Hirst, and Humphrbts), i, 365. 

aE/3-Trixnethylglutaro-y-lactones, a- and 
fl'-hydroxy- (Rothstein, Stevenson, 
and Thorpis), i, 884. 

Trimethylglyoxalininm iodides, 4(5)- 
nitro- (Bhagwat and Pyman), i, 
1176. 

im?is-e^2:2 ;4-Trimethykyc?ohexane- 1- 
carboxylic acid, 3-hydroxy-, and its 
methyl ester (Gibson and Simonsen), 
i, 920. 

«^-2:2:4-Tiimetbylcyc2ohexan-3-onerl- 
carboxylic acid, and its derivatives 
(Gibson and Simonsen), i, 919. 

i!-2:2;4-Trimethiyl- A^- cyc^Johexene-1- 
carboxylic acid, and its salts and 
methyl ester (Gibson andcj^SiMONSEN), 
i, 920. 

l;2:5*TrimethylindazoUnm iodide, 3- 
bromo- (v. Auwers and Lohr), i, 
75. 

Trimethyl iS-methylarabinoside (Hirst 
and Robertson), i, 366. 

Trimethyl y-methylarabinoside (Baker 
and Haworth), i, 366. 

Trimethylnaphth^ene, amino-, and 
nitro- (pLtlss), i, 1410. 

2:3 :3’TrimethyLj3-naphthindolenine 
(Plahoher, Colaoicohi, and Bar- 
BlERi), i, 879. 

i8-2:2:S-Trim6thylcyc?open^lisopropyl 
alcohol, 3-cyano-, and its derivatives 
(Haller and Leoagneur), i, 924. 

8:o:5'-Trimethylpyrazolidine cnpro- 
chloride (Diels and Roll), 1, 988. 

8:5 : 5-Trimethylpyrazolin6-l-oarbamide 
(Looqitin and Heilmann), i, 837. 

2:4;5-Trimethylpyrrole-3-aldehyde 
(Fisohee and Nenitzesot:), i, 836. 

2;4:6*'TrimethylpyrrQle-8-aldimine 
hydrochloride (Fischer and Nenit- 
zksoit), i, 836. 


2:8:4-Trimethylpyrryl-bis-(3-aoetyl-2:4- 
dimethylpyrryl)methane (Fischer 
and Hetsb), i, 78. 

2;3:4-Trimethylpyrryl-bis-(3-carb- 
ethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrryl)methane 
(Fischer and Hetse), i, 78. 

Trimethylstihine, reactions of, with 
platinic and palladous chlorides 
(Morgan and Yarsley), i, 378. 

Trimethylstihine c^mhloropalladinm 
hydrochloride (Morgan and Yars- 
lby), i, 378. 

2:4:6-Trimethylc2/cZotelluripentane-3 :5- 
dione 1:1 -bichloride (MoptGAN and 
Taylor), i, 634. 

2:4:6-Trimethylc2/cZotelliiropentane-3:5- 
dione, and its dioxime (Morgan and 
Taylor), i, 634. 

Trimethyltetrahydroindazoles, and their 
picrates (v. Auwers, v. Sass, and 
Wittekindt), i, 1183, 

3:3:6-Trimethyl' A'*-tetrahydro-l;2- 
pyridazine-l:2-dicarboxyUc acid, 
ethyl ester (Diels, Blom, and Roll), 
i. 976. 

4: 6;8-Trimethylthiochroman-4-ol 
(Krollpfeiffeb, Sohultzb, Sohlum- 
BOHM, and SoMMERMEYER), i, 1807, 

4:6;8-Trimethyl-A^-thiochroMene 
(Krollpfeiffeb, Schultzs, Sohlum- 
BOHM, and Sommermbyer), i, 1307. 

A^:i^:iV’'-Trimethyl-i\r^-W'';W'"-trieth^^ 
guanidininm salts (Lecher, Graf, 
and GnXbingbr), i, 1398. 

Trimethyltrimethylenetriamine, salts of 
(Graymore), i, 76. 

TrimethyltriphenylmethyLa-methyl-<Z- 
fflucoside, and its triacetyl derivative 
(Helferioh and Beoker), i, 10. 

3;3':3"-Trimethyl-W’:iV':iV'"-triphenyI- 
pararosaniline {triphenylros>>o4olU'’ 
idine) (Gomberg and Anderson), i, 
1064. 

l;4:6-TrimethyluraoU, dimeride of, and 
its derivatives (Sohmedes), i, 485. 

1:3:9-Trlmethyluric acid, action of 
alkalis on (Gatewood), i, 1189. 

Trinaphthylenebenzene. See Deoa- 
cyclone. 

Tri-a-naphthylstibine, and its deriv- 
atives (Matsumiya), i, 1472. 

2:4:6-TrinaphthyH:3:5*triazine, 2i4i6- 
Zn-i?-hydroxy- (SooiEi’Y OF Chemical 
Industry in Basle), i, 441. 

Trioxymethylehe, and its diacetate 
(Staudinger and Luthy), i, 861.^ 

Triphendioxazine, methylammoninm 
base from, and its salts (Kehrmann 
and Wild), i, 444. 

Trlphenylaoetonitrilej Zn-j?-amino*, and 
its derivatives and Zri-v-nitro- (Yoe- 
lXnder), i, 1256. 
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Triphenylallene, diTnerisatiou of (Zieo- 
LEE, Ukabbb, and Uleioh), i, 131 ; 
(Straus and Ehebnstein), i, 634. . 

aay-Triplienylallyl alcohol and its 
methyl ether (Ziegler, Geabbe, and 
Ulrich), i, 182. • 

TripheiiylbenzylarsoniTimiodides(STEiN- 
KOPF and Bessaritsoh), i, 496. 
Triphenylbismuthine, Mnitro-, and its 
derivatives (Supnibwski), i, 1473. 
Triphenyicarbinol hydronhloride (Hel- 
FEEICH and Dehe), i, 1269. 
Triphenylcarbinol, 4;4':4"-^rihydroxy-, 
hydrate (Gomberg and Snotv), i, 661. 
d- and i-Tripbenyletbanols, j5-amino-, 
camphosnlphonates of (KoKenzie and 
Wills), i, 396. 

d- and 2 - aojS-Triphenylethyl alcohols, 
j 8 -amino- (McKenzie and Wills), i, 
396. 

jS-Triphenylethylamine hydrochloride 
(Rupb and Gisiger), i, 1096. 
Triphenylgermaninm bromide and oxide 
(Morgan and Drew), i, 1197. 
2:4!6-Tripheiiylglyoxaline, 2;4:5-in>p- 
nitro- ( TrCger and Thomas), i, 979. 
2;4:5-Tmh$nylglyoxaline-m-STilphonic 
acid {Tr6gbr and Thomas), i, 980. 
Triphenylmethane (Straus and Heyn), 
i.l430. 

preparation of (Norris and Young), 

i, 20. 

constitatioa of eolonred derivatives 
of (Kehrmann), i, 435. 
derivatives, halonhromism of (Brand, 
Stallmann, Groebe and Stein), 
i,397. 

Triphenylmethane, o-hydroxy-. See 
o-Benzhydrylphenol. 
Triphenylmethane colouring matters 
(Dilthey), i, 660. 
metallic lakes of (Haller), ii, 287. 
violet, detection of (Holmes), ii, 1212, 
Triphenylmethane series, coloured salts 
^ of (Madelung), i, 1469. 
Triphenyhnethanecarboxylic acid, p- 
hydroxy- (Orkdorff and Barrett), 
i, 36, 

Triphenylmethanetricarboxylio acid, tii- 
methyl ester (Weibs and Korezyn), 
i, 560. 

^-^phenyhnethoxypropionio acid and 
its sodium salt and ethyl ester (Hel- 
ferioh, Moog, and Jxtnger), i, 791, 
Triphenyhnethyl (Gombbrg and Forres- 
ter), i, 1266. 

chloride apd peroxide, M-i?-hydrovy- 
aha benzoyl derivatives 
, ' ^ Snow), i, 661* 

- aoid^ and 

■ (Helferioh,. 

% 791. . : ' 


dl’ ct-TriphenyhnethylamSnoproplonic 
acid, and its sodium salt and ethyl 
ester ( Uelferich, Moog, and Jungbr), 
i, 792. 

TriphenylmethyXdihenzoyldeEtrose tso- 
propylidene ether (Helferioh, Moog, 
and JiiNGBR), i, 791. 
a-Triphenyhnethylethylene glycol, and 
its <£i-j5-nitrobenzoate (Lewis, Nier- 
enstein, and Rich), i, 936, 
Triphenylmethyl-d-galactose (Hblfe- 
rioh, Moog, and Jt&nger), i, 790. 
Triphenylmethyl-t^-gluconic acid, potass- 
ium salt (Helferioh, Moog, and 
j UNGER), i, 791. 

Triphehylmethyl-(i-gluconphenylhydraz- 
ide (Helferioh, Moog, and Junger), 
i, 791. 

Triphenyimethyl-d-glucoses, and their 
tetra-acetates (Helferioh, Moog, and 
JtTNGER), i, 790. 

Triphenylmethyl-a- and -)3-methyl-(^- 
glucosides, and their derivatives 
1 Helferioh and Becker), i, 10. 
Triphenylme thylthiocarbamide ( H elfe- 
RioH, Moog, and Junger), i, 791. 
2;4:6-THphenyloxazole, and amino-, and 
hydroxy-, and their derivatives (Tr5- 
GER and Fhilippsos), i, 986. 
aaa-Triphenyl-A^-pentadiene 7 -chIoro^ 
(Straus and Ehbbnstein), i, 636, 
Triphenylphosphine oxide, in-, n-, and 
j?-ohloro- (Challenger and Wilkin- 
son), i, 172. 

ao 7 *Tripheuylpropane(ZiBGLER,GRABBE, 
and Ulrich), i, 182. 
ttay-Triphenylpropane, ctj5-d!^bromo- 
(ZiEGLEK, Richter, and Sohnell), i, 
916. 

aa 7 -Tripheuylpropan-a-ol, jS-amino-, 
hydrofhloride (Thomas and Bett- 
zieohe), i, 260. 

Trxphenylpropargyl alcohol, and its 
ethers (Moureu, Dufraisse and 
Hlatt), i, 136. 

thermochemistry of, and its deriva- 
tives (LANDRiEUand Blatt), i, 137. 
aay-Triphenyl-Aa-propene (Ziegler, 
Grabbe, and ULRICh), i, 132, 
ayy-Triphenylpropenyl methyl ether 
(Straus and Bhrenstbin), i, 634. 
aaj9-Triphenylpropyi alcohol, jS-amino- 
(MoKenzie and Wills), i, 396, 
aay-Triphenylpropyl alcohol (Ziegler, 
Grabbb, and Ulrich), i, 132. 
j 8 j 87 -Triphenylpropyl alcohol (Ramaet 
and Amagat), i, 669. 
aa 7 *Triphenylpropyl methyl ether 
(Straus and Bhrenstein), i, 686 . 
acty-Tripheaylpropyl methyl ether 0- 
bromo- (Zieoi^er, Richter, and 
Sohnell), i, 916. 
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aa 7 -Triplienyl-A^-propyleiie, 7 *chloro- 
(Steaus and Ehbbnstein), i, 634. 

oo^-Triplienylpropylejie aS-glycol 
(Rogee), i, 660. 

Triplienylpyrylitim compounds, m- 
substituted (Dilthey and Radma- 
ohee), i, U41. 

Triplxenylros-o-toluidine. See 3:3'; 3"- 
Trimethyl.iV^;iV’';iV^"-triplienylpara< 
rosaniline. 

Tripbenyltetrazolium iZ-campbor- 
sulphonates (Wedekind), i, 678. 

Tripyrocatecbylarsinic acids, optically 
active, and their salts (Rosen iiBiir 
and Plato), i, 1412. 

Tripyrooateciylantimonic acid, formula 
of (Reihlen, Sappee, and Kall), i, 
912. 

Tripyrrylmethanes (Fisohee and Heyse), 
i, 76. 

Triterpene from Z-pinene (Kondakov 
and Sapbikin), i, 1293. 

Trithiooarbonic acid, di-^-tolyl ester 
(Adteneieth and Hefner), i, 1376. 

Tri-p-tolyl thiophosphate (Adtknrieth 
and Meter), i, 807. 

Tri-p-tolylbismutlxine, Zn-2-nitro-, and 
its derivatives (Supniewski), i, 1473. 

Tri*m-tolyloarbinol, 4 ;4';4"-Znhydroxy-, 
triacetyl derivative (Gomberg and 
Anderson), i, 1065. 

Tritm tceniaitts, skin secretion of 
(Maki), i, 327. 

Tritopine, constitution of (Si^Xth and 
Seka), i, 1093. 

Trivinylarsine, jSj3j8-Zn‘ohloro-, silver 
nitrate compound of (Lewis and 
Stiegleb), i, 1470. 

Trivlttylmetbylarsonitun salts, 
ohloro- (Lewis and Stiegler), i, 
1470. 

Trixantbylbydrazine (Fosse and 
Hietjlle), i, 1130. 

Troostite (Wheatley), ii, 488. 

Z-Tropamide (McKenzie and Stra- 
thern), i, 401. 

Tropic acid, jS-dimethylaminoethyl and 
j5-piperidinoethyl esters (Chbmische 
W^ERKE GrENZACH), i, 31. 

Tropic acid group, displacement reactions 
in (McKenzie and Strathern), i, 
401. 

Tropine AT-oxide, and its derivatives 
(POLONOVSKi and Polonovski), i, 
829. 

Trouton’s rule, at absolute zero (Perra- 
Kl^), ii, 492. 
revised (Byk), ii, 97. 
for associated liquids (Wagner), ii, 
762. 

Truxene^ttinone (Raddlesoo and 
Georgesou), i, 1286. 


f-Truxinamic acids, and their methyl 
esters (Stoermer and Klookmann), 
i, 928. 

C-Truxinanilic acids, methyl esters and 
nitroso derivative (Stoermer and 
Klookmann), i, 927. 

f-Truxinio acid, and its derivatives 
(Stoermer and Klookmann), i, 927. 

Truxones, constitution and synthesis of 
(de Fazi), i, 269. 

Trypaflavine, sensitivity to light of 
(John), i, 465. 

Tr^anocidal action and chemical con- 
stitution (King and Muroh), i, 319. 

Trypanocidal compounds (Adams and 
Johnson), i, 319. 

Trypsin, activity of (Ehrenbbrg), i, 
103. 

effect of reagents on the actirity of 
(Hijgounenq and Loiselbitr), i, 
1198. 

inactivation of, by Rontgen rays 
(Clark and Northrop), i, 1361. 
digestion with low concentrations of 
(Ehrbnberg), i, 202. 
production of ammonia in digestion by 
(Hunter and Smith), i, 473. 
action of, on insulin (Scott), i, 870. 

■ effect of lecithin and cholesterol on 
digestion by (Stand enath), i, 
473. 

synthesis of proteins by (Wasteneys 
and Borsook), i, 865. 
pancreatic (Waldschmidt-Leitz and 
Harteneok), i, 1360. 
determination of ( Wi llstXtter and 
Peesiel)/ i, 741. 

determination of, coloritnetrically 
(Smouodinoby and Adova), i, 473. 

Tryptophan from silk fibroin (Hihat- 
suka), i, 836. 

content of, in proteins (Jones, Grrs- 
DORFF, and Moeller), i> 98. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
colour reactions of aldehydes with 
(Br^ANOHETikRE), 1, 963; (Komm), 
ii, 164. 

detection of, by means of Badlhis 
coli (Mme. E. and B. Wollman), i, 
205. 

determination of, colorimetiically, and 
its separation from indole and 
skatole (Kraus)^ ii, 448. 

Tuberculin (Mueller), i, 616. 

Tuberculosis, lipase in (Cappelli), i, 
725. 

basic constituents of nrine in (Rein- 
wein), i, 189. 

Tumours, carbohydrate metabolism of 
(0. F, and G. T. CoRi), i, 999, 1492. 
formation of lactic acid in (War- 
burg), i, 1492. 
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Tumours, urea in blood after inoculation 
with, and exposure to X-rays (Dodds, 
Lawson, and Kottbam), i, 1492. 

Tungsten, physical properties of (ZwiK- 
KBK), ii, 1041. 

line spectrum of (Wobthing and 
Eddy), ii, 1102. 

Eontgen ray absorption and emission 
spectra of (Zdmstbin) ii, 725. 
X-series spectrum of (Allison and 
Duane), ii, 250. 

^/-series spectrum of (Thobabtts), 
ii, 5. 

spark spectrum of (Bayen), ii, 168 ; 
(L. and E. Bloch), ii, 168, 727 ; 
(Lemon), ii, 454. 

X-ray absorption coefficient of (Wae- 
BUBTON and Eiohtmyer), ii, 1103. 
electron emission from (Dushman, 
Rowe, Ewald, and Kidneb), ii, 
346. 

emission of electrons from films on 
(Kingdon), ii, 9. 

secondary electrons from (Stdhlman), 
ii, 1104. 

pure, electrical properties of (Geiss 
and VAN Liempx), ii, 688. 
electrical properties of, after cold 
working (Geiss and van Liembt), 
ii, 872. 

electro-deposition of (van Liempt), 
ii, 694. 

incandescent, specific heat of (Bock- 
stahler), ii, 643. 

diffusion of carbon through (Andrews 
and Ddshman), 600, 
effect of cold working on density of 
(Geiss and van Liempt), ii, 762. 
movement of a crystal of, under loads 
(Geiss), ii, 96. 

macro-crystal formation in (Alter- 
thum), ii, 136. 

equilibria of, with oxygen and with 
water va^ur (Alterthdm and 
Kobef), ii, 1159. 

Tungsten halides, action of, with am- 
monia and with potassamide in 
liqnid ammonia (Bergstrom), ii, 
1083. 

^nbxide, equilibria of, with alkali 
tun^tates (van Liempt), ii, 421. 
selenide (Moser and Atynski), ii, 
588. 

Tungstic acid, electrolytic reduction 
of, in hydrochloric acid (Collen- 
BERG and Backer), ii, 571. 
electrolytic reduction of, in presence 
of oxalic acid (Oollenberg and 
WiL^), ii, 1166. 

. ' ammonium salts 
.Kradskope), i. 


Tungsten : — 

Tungstic acid, complex compounds 
of, with pyrocatechol and pyrogallol 
(Fernandes), .!, 912, 1061, 
Tungstates, reduction of (Spitein), 
ii, 1191. 

Tungsten determination and separ- 
ation : — 

determination of, by means of bismuth 
and lead amalgams (Someya), ir, 
904. 

determination of boron in (Beophy), 
ii, 901. 

determination of carbon in (King), 
ii, 435. 

separation of, from tin (Jilek and 
Lukas), ii, 242. 

Tungsten arc, measurements of (de 
Gboot), ii, 1137. 

Tungsten filaments, hafnium oxide in 
(van Liempt), ii, 233. 

Tungsten wire, electrical explosion of 
(Briscoe, Robinson, and Stephen- 
son), ii, 348. 

hard-drawn, softening of (Kobef), ii, 
846. 

Tunicin, Rontgen spectra of cellulose 
and (Herzog and Gonell), i, 871. 

Turbidimeter, micro- (Conklin), ii, 708. 

Turgoelectrioity (Kopaozewski), ii, 978. 

Turmeric paper, double-reacting (Brins- 
maid), ii, 486. 

Turpentine, oxidation of organic com- 
pounds in (Walker), i, 990. 
spruce, ^-borneol from (Wheeler and 
Harris), i, 1437. 

Tutocaine, experiments with (WagnEu), 
i, 1503. 

Tyramine, preparation of (Johnson and 
Daschavsky), ij 640, 
influonco of, on nitrogen metabolism 
(IWATSURU), i, 1602, 
detection of, microchemically (van 
Itallie and Steenhaueu), ii, 608. 

Tyrosinase in plants (Boas and Mer- 
kenschlaoer), i, 474. 
oxidative deamination by (Robinson 
and MoOanoe), i, 745. 
deaminatiou of tyrosine by (Raper 
and Wormall), i, 473 ; (Happold 
and Rapeb ; Gortner), i, 474. 

Tyrosine, deamination of, by tyrosinase 
(Raper and Wormall), i, 473 ; 
(Happoli> and Raper ; Gortner), 
i, 474. 

methylation of (Abdeehalden and 
Schwab), i, 1423. 

determination of, in proteins (FfiRTH 
and Fischer), ii, 448. 

Tyrosine, bramo-, bromonitro-, chloro-, 
chlorobromo-, and chloronitro-, and 
their derivatives (Zeynek), i, 920. 
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Tyrosylalaainecarboxylic acid (Have- I 
STADT and Fhioke), i, 163. I 

Tyrosylaspartic acid (Havestadt and ' 
Fricke), i, 163. ! 

TyrosylMstidinecarboxylic acid (Have- i 
stadt and Frickb), i, 163. i 

Tyuyamnxiite (Tschirvinski), ii, 430. 

tr. 

irimins, coal (Feanois and Wheeler), 

i, 1389. 

TTltrabalance (Holtz and Kuhlmakn), 

ii, 319; (Ktjhlmann), ii, 706; 
(Holtz), ii, 1091. 

Ultracentrifuge (Svedberg and Rinde), 
ii, 233. 

XTltraflllters (MtiLLER), ii, 1061. 

ITltrafiltration, mechanism of (Dtr- 
CLAXJX and Ebrera), ii, 530. 
under pressure (Bruckner and Over- 
BEOK), ii, 529. 

of non-aqueous solutions (Bechhold 
and Szidon), ii, 529, 
electro- (Beohhold), ii, 1158. 

TJltramariae, structure of (Domini- 
KiEWioz), ii, 1131. 

Ultramicrons (Sibeentopp), ii, 637. 

Ultramicrosoope, kino- (Krabmbr), ii, 
1156. 

Umhilicus maltose in tubers 

of (B ridel), i, 620. 

n-Undecane-K-i-diol (Helperich and 
Schafer), i, 7* 

%-Undecan-C^ol (Hess and Bappert), 

1, 849. 

Undecaoxymetbylene diacetate (Staud- 
INGER and LUthy), i, 361. 

Unsaturated compounds, formation of, 
from halogenated open-chain deriv- 
atives (Ingold), i, 357; (Haerdi 
and Thorpe), i, 928. 
polar and non-polar valencies in 
(SuGDEN, Reed, and Wilkins), ii, 
986. 

catalytic hydrogenation of (Lebedev, 
Robliansky, and Yakubohik), 
i, 350, 

addition of iodine bromide and hypo- 
iodous acid to (Holds and Gorgas), 
i, 882, 

oxidation of, with permanganate (Na- 
metkin), i, 1146, 

action of silicates on (Lebedev and 
Filonenko), i, 225. 
action of thioeyanogen on (S5 dbr- 
bXok), i, 899 ; (Challenger and 
. Borr), i, 936, 

cyclic, theory of (Petrenko-Krix- 
8CHENKO)i ii, 1122. 

Unsaturation of organic ring systems 
(Merejtkovski), i, 1291. 


Unstable substances, attempts to isolate 
(Staudinger and Kreis), ii, 316. 

Uracil xylosides, substituted (Lbvenb 
and Sobotka), i, 1463. 

Uracylic acid, brucine salt (Peiser), 
i, 1477, 

Uraemia, diazo reactions of serum in 
(Hewitt), i, 726. 

Uragoga ipecacumhaf alkaloids of (Kel- 
ler and Bernhard), i, 1086. 

Uranic hydroxide. See under Uranium. 

Uranic acid. See under Ui-anium. 

Uranium, isotopes of (Hahn), ii, 921. 
change of, into uranium-X (Gasch- 
ler), ii, 925. 

Uranium compounds, isomorphism of 
zirconium and (Fernandes), ii, 
1133. 

isomorphism of, with those of metals 
of the magnesium group (Carobbi), 
ii, 892. 

reactions of, with organic compounds 
in presence of sunlight (Aloy and 
Valdigui]^), ii, 1081. 

Uranium sulphates (Meyer and Nac- 
hod), ii, 230. 

Uranic hydroxide, precipitation of, 
electrometrically (Britton)* ii, 
1204. 

Uranic acid, complex compounds of, 
with pyrooatecnol and pyrogallol 
(Fernandes), i, 912, 1061. 

Uranyl salts, reduction of, with the 
dropping mercury cathode (Hera- 
symenko), ii, 695. 

Uranyl barium and silver carbonates 
(Hedvall), ii, 990. 

Uranylsttlphites of the rare earths 
(Canneri and Fernandes), ii, 
888 . 

Uranium determination and separ- 
ation;— 

determination of, oxidimetrioally , 
(Koblio), ii, 881. 

determination of, in carnotite (Brin- 
TON and Ellestad), ii, 72. 
separation of, irom rare earths (Oan- 
NBRi and Fernandes), ii, 71. 

Uranylsalicylic acid, alkali salts (Can- 
neri and, Fernandes), ii, 71. 

Urazole, dithio-, structure of (Guka and 
RAy), 1, 702. 

Urea {<mlaimde\ fomation of, in 
autolysis of liver and spleen (Mo- 
Oanoe), i, 472. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
as a source of nitrogen in ruminants 
(Lavrov, Moltsohanova, and 
Oohotnikova), i, 464. 
influehoe of adrenaline on concentra- 
tion of, in blood (Dubois and Polo- 
NOVSKi), i, 481. 
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Urea [carhamide)^ in fungi {Ivanov), i, 
844, 746. 

effect of, and its derivatives, on higher 
plants (E. and G. Nicolas), i, 
767. 

in soils (CotrruitiBE and pEBEArn), 
i, 765. 

decomposition of, in soils (Littatter), 
i, 218. 

replacement of proteins by, in diet 
of milch animals (Morgen, Wind- 
hbxjseb, and Ohlmbe), i, 217, 
new form of, in urine (Moor), i, 460. 

. determination of (Hunter and 
Dauphinee), ii, 247. 
apparatus for determination of 
(Horvath), ii, 237. 
determination of, colorimetrically 
(Hunter and Bauphinee), i, 104. 
determination of, in blood (Karr), 

i, 323 ; (Patterson), i, 1200, 
determination of, in blood and urine 

(Murray), i, 710. 

determination of, in physiological 
fluids (Rehberg ; Roig and Helm- 
holtz), i, 858. 

determination of, in urine (Kikuohi ; 

Qolse), i, 609. 

See also Carbamide. 

Urease, effect of alcohol on (Rosenfelu), 

j, 3S6. 

gastric (Kortschagin), i, 200. 
physiology of (Luck and Seth), 
i, 1010. 

soja bean, hydrolysis by (Taubmann), 

i, 744. 

Urethane, density and compressibility 
of solutions of (Richards and Chad- 
well), ii, 1049. 

Urethane, hydroxy-, alkyl derivatives 
of {Neupper and Hoffman), i, 891. 
Urethanes, hydroxy- (Oesprb and 
Broker), i, 1407. 

Urginea Burkei (African squill), active 
principles of (George), i, 823. 

Uric aeid, first synthesis of (Behrbnd), 
r, 441. 

supersaturated solutions of (Stern), 

ii, 196, 504, 1152. 

solvent action of trimethylenetri- 
amines on, and its trimethyl- and 
triethyl-trimethylenetriamine salts 
(Graymore), i, 76, 
catalytic oxidation of, and its copper 
salts (PiAUx), i, 592. 
oxidation of, with iodine (FUrth), 
i, 1462. 

dec^^mperi^^m of, by bacteria and 
,„v ^ . ,|md ; Eoker),, i, 

'Rud' urine 

,• i,, .§60. 


Uric acid, in blood (Harding, Allin, 
and VAN Wyck), i, 94 ; (Lennox 
and O’Connor), i, 711. 
effect of fat diet on (Harding, 
Allin, Eagles, and van Wyck), 
i, 604, 

in cerebrospinal fluid ; (Bernhard), 
i, 826. 

accumulation of, after liver removal 
(Bollmann, Mann, and Magath), 
i, 1496. 

excretion of, in urine (Rangier), i, 
186 ; (Chblle and Rangier), i, 187. 
sodium salt, transformation of, on 
keeping (Stern), 34. 
determination of, by Benedict's 
method (Cohen), i, 184. 
determination of, in hlood (Bulmer, 
Eagles, and Hunter ; Garry), i 
605 ; (Benedict), i, 995 ; (Dela- 
viLLE and Jones), i, 1344. 
determination of, in blood plasma 
(Delaville and Jones), i, 1201. 
determination of, in urine ( AuPUECirr), 
i, 187. 

Uric acids, methylated, synthesis of 
(PrUsse), i, 441. 

substituted, action of alkalis on (Gate- 
wood), i, 1188, 1189. 

Uric acid glycols, oxidation of (Slotta), 
i, 1189. 

Uricolytic index in diabetes (LangfEldt 
and Bolmsen), i, 1207. 

Urindigo. See r)mracil-4:4'-indigotin. 

Urine, effect of muscular exercise on 
composition of (Liljesthand and 
Wilson; Wilson, Long, Thomp- 
son, and Thuelow), i, 1115, 
effect of neutral salts on the acidity of 
(GyOrgy), i, 459, 

effect of calcium and potassium salts 
on acidity of (Benatt and HiiNDEL), 
i, 722. 

secretion of (Starling and Vrrney), 
i, 468. 

effect of pituitary extracts on (Smith 
and MoOloso), i, 207. 
acetone substances in (Hubbard and 
Nobaok), i, 712. 

acetone and /3-hydroxy butyric acid in 
(Lublin), i, 459. 
arsenic in (Oox), ii, 157. 
basic constituents of, ip tuberculosis 
(Reinwein), i, 189. ^ 
calculi in (Randall), x 1491. 
capillary active substance of (Kiesel), 
i, 98. 

excretion of carbon and nitrogen in 
(Sohimizu), i, 185. 

excretion and detection of chlorophyll 
degradation products in (Hofstet* 
TER ; Kjtahaba), i, 460. 
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Urine, cholesterol in (CAEBNisii and 
Gainsboeough), i, 1204. 
red colouring matter in, after admin- 
istration of chlorophyll (Godinho), 
i, 460. 

red pigment from p-dimethylamino- 
benzaldehyde and (Sohbff), i, 855. 
dextrose in (Lund and Wolf), i, 
1206. 

diastase in, in pancreatic diseases 
(Hansen), i, 866. 

nitrogen distribution in hydroxypro- 
ieic acids of (Beings), i, 328 ; 
(Freund and Sittbnberger- 
Kraft), i, 723 ; (Edlbaoher), i, 
855. 

excretion of iminazole in, after disap- 
pearance of eamosine (Hunter), 
i, 459, 

nitrogen and chloride excretion in 
(Takanosu), i, 185. 
organic bases in (Hefter), i, 1350, 
oxalate from (Moor), i, 1490. 
organic phosphorus of (Youngburg 
and Pucker), i, 98. 
propepsiu in (Gottlieb), i, 742, 
salicyluric acid in (Drzxmal), i, 99. 
sugars in (Grebnwald, Geoss, and 
Sambt), i, 185. 

urochrome and new form of urea in 
(Moor), i, 460. 

excretion of uric acid in (Rangier), i, 
186 ; (Chellb and Rangibe), i, 
186. 

volatile substance of (Pittaeblli), 
i, 98. 

of various animals, comparative bio- 
chemistry of (Rothwell), i, 1350. 
camePs, constituents of (Read), i, 

. 1204. 

dog*8, excretion of purine derivatives 
in (Langfeldt and Holmsbn), i, 
1205. 

of ruminants, distribution of nitrogen 
in, and its alkalinity after adminis- 
tration of sodium nitrate {Rogozin- 
SKI and Staezevska ; Staezeybka), 
i,1366. 

whale’s (Morimura), i, 1848. 

Urine, analytical methods relating to : — 
analysis of (Raquet and Paget), i, 
1860. 

diazo reaction in (Hunter), i, 469, 
clinical detection of dextrose in 
(Ruoss), i, 185. 

detection of hsematoporphyrin and 
urobilin in (Polioard and Leu- 
her), i, 1361. 

detection and determination of 
indican in (Gore), i, 186. 
detection of nitroaminophenols in 
(Dbsvbbgnes). i, 328, 


Urine, analytical methods relating to 
detection of urobilin in (Rodillon), 
i, 722. 

detection of urobilin and urobilinogen 
in (Bengubeel), i, 460. 
detection and determination of acetone 
in (Engfeldt), i, 1490, 
determination of, in urine and faeces 
(van Spbnqlbr ; Teewen), i, 

1351. 

determination of acetoacetic acid and 
^-hydroxy butyric acid in (Gold- 
blatt), i, 1204. 

determination of acetone in, colori- 
metrically (Sitsen), i, 866. 
determination of ammonia in 

(Yovanovitch), i, 1114. 
determination of ammonia in, colori- 
metrically (Ore), i, 184. 
determination of ammonia and 

ammonium salts in (Yovanovitch), 
i, 1204. 

determination of ammonia and urea 
in (Murray), i, 710. 
determination of bismuth in (Kuethy 
and MUller), i, 100, 
determination of cystine in (Magnus- 
Levy), i, 610. 

determination of formic acid in (db 
Eds), i, 713. 

determination of guanidines in 
(Sharpe), i, 722, 

hydrogen-ion determination in 
(Hastings, Sbndroy, and Robson), 
i, 1490. 

determination of iodides in (v. Bodo), 
1, 1490. 

determination of organic acids in 
(Goiffon), i, 469. 

determination of phenolsulphone- 
phthalein in, in jaundice (Abram- 
son), i, 829. 

determination of potassium and sodium 
in(v. Dbhn), I, 856. 
determination of reducing sugars in 
(WOKBS), i, 1206. 

diabetic, determination of sugar in 
(Bumnbe), i, 186, 1491 ; (Wil- 
liams and Oasey), i, 998. 
determination of sugar, after 
santonin treatment (P:6guriee), 
i, 609. 

determination of urea in (Kikuohi ; 
Golsb), i, 609 ; (Roig and Helm- 
holtz), i, 863; (Addis), i, 
1118. 

determination of uric acid in 
(Aufreoht), X, 187. 
determination of urobilin in (van 
Spbnglbr; Tbrwbn), i, 1S51. 
determination of urobilinogen in (Ter- 
wbn), i, 1851* 
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ITrobiliii, detection of (Adler), i, 328. 
detection of, in urine (Benquerel), 
i, 460. 

detection of, in fseces (Adlersbbbg 
and Forges), i, 98. 
detection of, in urine (Rodillon), i, 
720 ; (PoLiCARD and Leuher), i, 
1361. 

determination of, in human excreta 
(Opitz and Brehme), i, 187. 

Urobilinogen, detection of, in urine 
(Bengxterel), i, 460. 
determination of, in urine and faeces 
(Teuton),!, 1351. 

TTrooanic acid, formation and fate of, in 
the animal body (Konishi), i, 731. 

Urochrome, glycuronic acid as a con- 
stituent of (Pollecopf), i, 186. 
in urine (Moor), i, 460. 

Urochromogen (Moor), i, 328. 

TTroflavine (Reintoin), i, 725. 

Uj^Solio acid (van dbr Haar), i, 50. 

Utrimlaricb milgariSt enzymes of 
(Adova), i, 202. 


V, 


Vacomes, bacterial, nitrogen content of 
(Kautsky, Beinbweber, and Famu- 
lbner), i, 1511. 

Vacntun apparatus, trap for mercury 
vapour in (Hughes and Poindexter), 
ii, 818. 

Tacunin door (Mehl and Smith), ii, 
707. 


Vacuum gauge, laboratory (Hamlin), 
ii, 431. 

Valeuoy(ScH 6 NBBRG),i, 557 ; (Lorino), 
ii, 841. 

problems of (Muller), ii, 863. 
electron theory of (Lowry), ii, 15; 
(Oddo), ii, 623. 

in relation to heat of combustion 
(KHAitASOH and Seek), ii, 6.36. 
magnetic theory of (Laurie), ii, 16. 
higher, in relation to assimilation and 
catalysis (Tsohelincev), ii, 481. 
polar and non-polar, theories of 
(Burxhardt and Lapworth), 
U, 937. 

in unsaturated compounds (Suo- 
DEN, Reed, and Wilkins), ii, 
936. 


Valeraldehyde, 7 -hydroxy-, and its di- 
methylacetal, and their benzoyl de- 
Tivati^ (Helferioh and Pries), i, 

oleo-resin from 

" ■■■of (Oilman 


w-Valeric acid, hydroxylamine salt 
(Oesper and Ballard), i, 1233. 
furfuryl ester (Zaneiti), i, 567. 

isoValerylglycine, ethyl ester (Karree, 
Miyamiohi, Storm, and Widmer), 
i, 694. 

Valonia^ cell sap of, with reference to 
flotation (Osterhout and Dorcas), 

i, 868. 

Vdlonia macrophysa^ permeability of, 
by arsenic (Brooks), !, 1004. 

Valve, fat-free, with porous glass plates 
(Stock), ii, 1195. 

Vanadicacid. See under Vanadium. 

Vanadisalicylic acid (Soagliarini and 
Airoldi), i, 920. 

Vanaditan, ultra-violet spark spectrum 
of (King), ii, 463. 

ionised, spectrum of (Meggers), ii, 
913. 

Vanadium alloys with iron, temper 
colours of (Tamm ANN and Siebel), 

ii, 1169. 

Vanadium carbide and nitride ( Fried - 
ERICH), ii, 375. 

jpen^oxide sols (Freundlioh, Stapbl- 
FELDT, and Zooher), ii, 199, 200 ; 
(Freundlioh), ii, 1153. 
alkali sulphates (Rosenheim and 
Mong), i, 1411 . 

Vanadic acid, determination of (Fur- 
man), ii, 442. 

Vanadium organic compounds (Scagli- 
arini and Airoldi), i, 920. 
salts of organic acids (Rosenheim and 
Mong), i, 1411. 

pyridine sulphate (Soagliarini and 
Airoldi), i, 920. 

Vanadium determination and separ- 
ation • 

determination of (Hartmann), ii, 
604. 

determination of, iodometrically (Stop- 
pel, SiDENBB, and Biunton), ii, 
73. 

determination of, in presence of iron 
(Someya), ii, 161. 

determination of, in presence of iron 
and chromium (KoLTHOFF and 
T 0 M 16 BK), ii, 72. 

separation of, from molybdenum 
(Stoppel, Sidener, and Brintok), 
ii, 718. 

Vanillin, solubility of (Mange and 
Ehlbr), ii, 119. ■ 

ferrous salt (Zbtzsch.e, Silbbrmann, 
and Yieli), i, 1411. 
condensation of, with methyl ethyl 
ketone (Iohikawa), i, 1158. 
determination of (Radoliffe and 
Sharples), ii, 1210. 

Vanillin, 6-chloro- (Hann), i, 1106. 
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Vanillinoxime iV-phenyl ether (Bam- 
bbkgbr), i, U2. 

yaBillylideuenitromethazLe as an indi- 
cator (Kao, SiUKANTiA, and Iyen- 
gar), i, 676. 

6-Vanillylidene-2-thio-3-tolyl-4-keto- 
thiazolidines, and S-hromo-, 5-chloro-, 
6-iodo-, and 5-nitro- (Hann), i, 1105. 

Vanillylsuccinic acid, and its derivatives 
(Baker and Lapworth), i, 670. 

Vaporisation, kinetic theory of (Brad- 
ford), ii, 1142. 

Vapour pressure (Berliner and Mat), 
ii, 1046. 

application of kinetic theory to (Brad- 
ford), ii, 26. 

thermodynamic equation for (Euoken, 
Karwat, and Fried), ii, 98. 
and ionisation of gases (Beoker), ii, 
342. 

of binary mixtured (Brown), ii, 377. 
and miscibility of binary mixed 
liquids (Herzfeld), ii, 1143. 
of organic mixed liquids (Leslie and 
Carr), ii, 1060. 

of metallic chlorides (Maier), ii, 850. 
of monatomic substances (Egerton), 
ii, 26. 

of molecular compounds of phenols 
(Wbibsenbbrger and Schuster), 
766, 

of salts (Lorenz and Herz), ii, 493. 
of salt solutions, meaaurendent of 
(SiDGWiOK and Ewbank), ii, 38. 
of solutions of non-volatile solvents 
(Mali), ii, 850. 

charts for organic vapours (Dayis), 
i, 1088. 

Vasicine, and its salts (Sen and Chose), 

i, 968.- 

Vaterite (Gibson, 'Wyokoff, and Mku- 
wiN), ii, 1183. 

Vegetables, cobalt and nickel in (Ber- 
trand and Mokragnatz), i, 873. 
effect of storage on the anti-scurvy 
value of (Belf), i, 484. 
green, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Hess and Weinstook), i, 212. 

Velocity of absorption, effect of gas 
velocity and temperature (Haslam, 
Hershet, and Keen), ii, 106. 

Velocity of chemical change, effect of 
diffusion on (Sano), ii, 681. 

Velocity of coagulation of colloids 
(Jabeozykski),!!, 34, 85. 

Velocity of crystallisation (Jenkins), 

ii, 569, 

Velocity of decomposition of esters 
(Kaklsson), ii, 877. . 

Velocity of diffusion, relation of, to 
viscosity and pressure (Cohen and 
Bruins), ii, 280. 


Velocity of diffusion of metals in mer- 
cury (Cohen and Bruins), ii, 648. 
Velocity of dissociation of solids (Oent- 
nerszwer and Bru^s), ii, 686. 
Velocity of esterification (Petrbnko- 
Kritsohbnko, Bogatskt, and Lub- 
man), ii, 656. 

Velocity of gas reactions, apparatus for 
measuring (Latshaw and Patrick), 
ii, 681. 

Velocity of photochemical reaction 
(Perrin and Chouoroun), ii, 65. 
Velocity of reaction, theory of (Beon- 
sted), ii, 681; (Lewis and Smith), 
ii, 799. 

coefficients of (Wagner), ii, 406, 407, 
and distribution of energy (Hinshel- 
wooD and Thornton), li, 1167, 
ions influencing (v. Euler and Kud- 
berg), i, 136. 

between two liquid phases (Jaijl- 
ozYNSKi, WiECKOwsKi, and Klein), 
ii, 410. 

in mixed solvents (Jones, MoCombie, 
and Scarborough), ii, 137; (Mc- 
CoMBiE, Egberts, and Scar- 
borough), ii, 664. 

in heterogeneous systems in relation 
to rate of stirring (Klein), ii, 802. 
bimolecular, in solutions (Christi- 
ansen), ii, 47. 

coupled (Wegscheider), -ii, 47. 
rapid, measurement of (Hartridge 
and feouGHTON), ii, 47. 

Velocity of saponification of ionic esters 
(BRdNSTEDand Delbanoo), ii, 684. 
Velocity of swelling of gels (Liepatov), 
ii, 686. 

Velocity of transformation of metastable 
systems (Stepanov), ii, 645. 
/8-Verafcrylacrylio acii a-cyano- (Baker 
and Robinson), i, 926. 
Veratrylaminoacetyl (Forsyth, Kelly, 
and PYMAn), i> 1167. 
l-Veratrylhydrohydrastinine, and 6'- 
amino-, 6'^nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Haworth, Perkin, and Rankin), i, 
1314. 

Veratrylideneaminoaoetal (Forsyth, 
Kelly, and Pyman), i, 11^7- 
Veratrylnorhydrohydrastininc, 6^- 
bromo-, and its salts and formyl 
derivative and 6'-nitro- (Haworth 
and Perkin), i, 970. 
j8-Veratrylpropionic acid, a-cyanp- 
(Baker and Robinson), i, 926. 
jS-Veratrylpropionitrile (Baker and 
Robinson), i, 926. 

Veronal, compound of pyramid one with 
(Pfeiffer), i, 1318. 

Vesuvius, radioactivity of gases from 
(Stoklasa and Penkava), ii, 235. , 
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Vibrio choleroej biocliemistry of(HiKSOH), 
i, 479. 

Vicm faha, proteolytic enzymes in pods 
of (Danckwokth and PfAu), i, 
202 . 

effect of boron compounds on the 
growth of (Bhenohley and Thork- 
ton), i, 1368. 

Vicianose, preparation of, from gein 
(H]6rissey and Ghbymol), i, 1383. 
Vine, alkaline chlorosis of (Phatolongo), 
i, 623, 

phosphoric acid and nitrogen in leaves 
of (Lagatu and Mattme), i, 756. 
tannins in shoots of ripening (Pigaed), 
i, 346. 

See also Vitia vinifera. 

Vinegar, acetylmethylcarbinol in (van’t 
Hoopt),!, 772. 

Vinylalkylcarbinols, conversion of, into 
ethyl alkyl ketones (Delaby and 
Dumottlin), i, 632. 

Vinylarsenions oxide, /S-chloro- (Lewis 
and Stieglbr), i, 1470. 

Vinylarsines, bromo-, chloro-, and chloro- 
iodo-derivatives (Lewis and Stieg* 
LEE), i, 1470. 

chloro- (Hunt and Turner), i, 848. 
Vinylarsinic acid, jS-bromo-, and &• 
chloro-, silver salt (Lewis and Stieg- 
lee), i, 1470. * 

Vinylcarbinols, aryl-substituted, and 
their derivatives (Ziegler, Kioh- 
TEB. and Sohnbll), i, 916, 
poly-arylated, and their derivatives 
(Ziegler, Grabbb, and XJlrioh), 
i, 131 ; (Ziegler), i, 396. 
Vinyldiaoetonamine, benzoyl derivatives 
of (Kipping and Grbasley), i, 141. 

7- Vinyl-7:lMihydro-T-benzophen- 
arsaaine, 7-i8-chloro- (Lewis and 
Stieglee), i, 1470. 

3:2'-s^r«^^omonoVinylene-4:4'-dioarb- 
ethoxy-3:3;5:6-tetramethylpyrro- 
flavinium salts (Konig), i, 1184. 
8:3'-s<rei?^<wio?i(?Vinylene-2;2'-dimethyl- 
indorhodinium hydroxide, and its salts 
(KOnig), i, 1184. 

3:8'-5Zr^iowwwVinylen6*2;2';5:6'-tetra- 
methylindorhodinium salts (KOnig), 
i, 1184. 

Vinylbydrbxythiocyanoarsine, j8-chlord- 
(Lewis and Stibgler), i, 1470. 
Vinylindole, 3-a-nitro-, 1-acetyl de- 
rivative (Majima and Kotake), i, 
1450. 

8- ’feyL2-3^^ylindole, *>-nitro- (Seka), 

(Gadamer, Ober- 

1 , , 677 . 

(Lewis 


tsoViolanthrone, d^bromo-, and 4':4"- 
dichloro- (ZiNKE, PxTNKE, and 
PONQRATZ), i, 819. 
dthydroxy- (Zinkb, Funks, ‘ Mats- 

OHBR, WOLPBAUER, and LORBI5E), 

i, 1486. 

Viscose, plasticity of (Venable), ii, 
1058. 

Viscosimeter, hew (Auerbach), ii, 689. 

Ostwald (Martin), ii, 499, , / 

Viscosity, measurement of (Martin), ii, 
499 ; (Duolaux and EreEra), 
ii, 1048. 

and its reration to diffusion velocity 
(Cohen and Bruins), ii, '‘280. 
temperatures of equal (Herz), ii, 
1049. 

as a function of volume (Dubibp), 

ii, 498. 

during esterification (Cauquil), ii, 
964. 

of colloidal solutions (Szbgvari), ii, 
111 ; (Freunblioh and Sohalek), 
ii, 112; (Matthaus; Osxwald), 
ii, 668 ; (de Waelb), ii, 777. 
of disperse systems (Ostwald), ii, 
291, 392. 

of reversible emulsions (JosHi), ii, 
776. 

of gases at low temperatures (GOn- 
ther), ii, 100. 

and molecular weight of liquids 
(Maoleod), ii, 498. 
of liquids at the boiling point 
(MAOliEOL), ii, 1049. 
under pressure (Bridgman), ii, 
1143. 

containing dissolved gases (Lewis), 
ii, 377. 

of binary mixed liquids (Maoleod), 
ii, 280. 

of organic liquids (Wohlisoh), ii, 
277. 

of solutions (de Kolosovski), ii, 
765. 

efiect of, on specific heat of solutions 
(DE Kolosovski), ii, 668. 

Vital-red. See Brilliant Congo E. 
Vitamins (Soheunert and Hermees- 
dOrper), i, 617 ; (Groebbelb and 
Sperpeld), i, 1614; (Soheunert 
and Oandelin), i, 1616. 
action of ultra-violet light on (Spink A), 
i, 212 ; (Zilva), i, 486. 
colloid chemistry of (v. Hahn), ii, 
664. 

promoting bacterial growth (David- 
SOHN), i, 108. 

parasympathetic stimulants in extracts 
of (Mori), i, 1021. 

deficiency of, in pernicious anaemia 
(Bhar), i, 1221. 
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Vitamins, influence of, on phosphates in 
blood (V. Euler and Mtrbaok), i, 
1515. 

in milk (Pringle), i, 1018. 
antineuritic, effect of ultra-violet 
lighten (Williams), i, 761. 
fat-soluble (Nelson and Stbenbook), 
i, 484, 1020; (Stbenbook and 
Black), i, 1020. 

plant, formation of, by micro-organ- 
isms (Mockeridge), i, 106. 
water-soluble, of beer wort (South- 
gate), i, 209. 

determination of, biochemically 
(Sagastumb and Spegazzini), i, 
209. 

Vitamin-.^^ (Stbenbook, Nelson, and 
Black ; Bezssonoff ; Stbenbook 
and Nelson), i, 107. 
formation of, in germination of 
(Stepp), i, 1220. 

occurrence and distribution of, in the 
body according to age, diet, etc. 
(Sherman and Boynton), i, 1018 ; 
(Sherman and Storms ; Sherman 
and Maoleod), i, 1019. 
synthesis of, by Ghlorella (Coward), 
i, 760. 

physical and chemical properties and 
derivatives of (Takahashi, Maka- 
MiYA, Kawakami, and Kitasato), 
i, 1866. 

occurrence of copper compounds with 
(McHargue), i, 1515, 
persistence of, in plant tissues 
(Coward), i, 1017. 
in yeast fat (Luce and Maclean), i, 
488. 

identity of (Javillier, Baude, and 
Lbvy-Lajeunessb), i, 617. 
detection of, colorimetrically (Eosen- 
HEiM and Drummond^ i, 1616. 
determination of (Sherman and 
Munsbll), i, 1018. 
determination of, physiologically 
(Javilher, Baude, and Levy- 
La jeunesse), i, 1864. 

Vitamins--^ and-.d, influence of, on diet 
(Bderee), i, 869. 

Vitamin-J?, effect of phosphate manuring 
on production of, in plants (Horne- 
mann), i, 623. 

concentration of (Levene and van 
DEE Hoeven ; Kinnersley and 
Peters), i, 1516. 

basal diet free from (Baoharaoh), i, 

1220. 

in dried and evaporated milks (Hart- 
well), i, 761. 

effect of deficiency in, on blood 
su^r and liver glycogen (Eandoin 
and Lelesz), i, 761. 

oxxvm. ii. 


Vitamin-5, effect of absence of, on fats 
and lipoids in blood (Iwatsuru), 
i, 1516. 

effect of deficiency of, on blood sugar 
(Egglbton and Gross), i, 1220. 
in excreta of rat^ (Salmon), i, 1616. 
effect of, on reproduction (Parkes 
and Drummond), i, 1021. 
reaction for (Bezssonoff ; Levine), 
i,1220. 

Jendrassik reaction for (Levine), i, 
108. 

effect of bacterial flora on biological 
detection of (Heller, MoElroy, 
and Garlook), i, 1366. 

Vitamin- U, synthesis of, in germination 
(Honeywell and Stbenbook), i, 
751. 

possible isolation of, from cabbage 
(Bezssonoff), i, 761. 
effect of deficiency in, on urea in blood 
(Randoin and Miohaux), i, 751. 
in chicken liver (Oarriok and Hauge), 
i, 617. 

Vitamin- D, formation of, in germinating 
seeds (Stepp), i, 1221, 
diets deficient in (McCollum, Sim- 
MONDS, Becker, and Shipley), i, 
1366. 

Vitamin-5 (Evans and Burr), i, 1022. 
in maize, wheat, and hemp-seed (Sure), 
i, 212. 

solubility of, in organic solvents 
(Sure), i, 762. 

VUis vinifera (vine), constituents of the 
sap of (Wormall), i, 216. 

Vivianite, synthetic formation of (Kur- 
nakov), ii, 767. 

Volatility, law of (Matignon), ii, 670. 

Volcanoes, radioactivity of gases from 
(Stoklasa and Penkava), ii, 286. 
rare gases from (Piutti and Boggio- 
Lera), ii, 1092. 

Volume, contraction of, on solution 
(Rakshit), ii, 288. 

of liquid mixtures (Lorenz and 

HeRz), ii, 101. 

molecular, and molecular refraction 
(Lorenz and Hbrz), ii, 365. 
and molecular field (Batsohinski), 
ii, 932. 

relation between critical temper- 
ature and (Lorenz and Hbrz), ii, 
26, 183, 

and internal pressure (Schuster), 
ii, 1142. 

changes of, in formation of solid 
compounds (Sasi»avsky), ii, 933. 
of crystals (Henglein), ii, 477. 
ofiaomerides (Wohlisoe), ii, 269. 
of organic liquids (WOhlisch), ii, 
277. 
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Volume^ moleciilar, of salts at llie 
melting point (Lobenz and Herz), 
ii, 8d0. 

W. 

"Walden inversion (Lbveke and Mike- 
ska), i, 5 ; (SENTEBand Ward), i, $1, 
1128 ; (McKenzie and Tudhopb), i, 
226 ; (Kenyon, Phillips, and Tub- 
let), i, -507; (Tebbt and Eiohel- 
bergeb), i, 631. 

Walnut. See Juglam regia. 

Water, formation of, from its elements 
in presence of chlorine {Nobeish 
and Rideal), ii, 672- A 
catalytic synthesis of (Larson and 
Smith ; Remy and Sohaepfeb), ii, 
663* 

physical properties of (Macleod), ii, 
498. 

absorption spectrum of (Witt), ii, 352; 

(Remy and GOnningen), ii, 1176. 
infra-red absorption spectra of (Dbe- 
isch), ii, 627. 

vapour, infra-red absorption spectrum 
of (Deslandbes), ii, 786. 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Diekb), ii, 180, 927. 
emission spectrum of (Watson), ii, 
849. 

thermal variation of magnetism of 
(Gabbbka and Dhpebieb), ii, 764. 
conductivity of (Bobpas and Tou- 
plain), ii, 165. 

activity coefficients and ionisation of, 
in solutions of potassium and sodium 
chlorides (Habned), ii, 538. 
distilled, hydrogen-ion concentration 
of (Dawson), ii, 680. 
effect of strong electrolytes on the 
dielectric constant of (Zahn), ii, 
268. 

vapour, heat of adsorption of, by silica 
gels (Pateick and Gkeidbb), ii, 
870. 

expansion of, on freezing (Lahbie), 
ii, 762. 

vapour, temperature of, from a boiling 
aqueous solution (Reissmann), ii, 
105. 

effect of salts on the vapour pressure 
of (SiDGWiOK and Ewbank), ii, 38. 
surface tension of (Ali), ii, 768. 
effect of organic vapours on the surface 
tension of (Koban), ii, 669. 
effect of electrolytes on the diffusion 
of, through collodion membraues 
{Ai>PLPH)v ii, 869. 
vkooeity of (LEBora^ 1048. 

glass and platinum 
{MoKafeib and Lenhek), ii, 864. 


Water, adsorption of, by silica gels 
(Patbtck and Ebebman), ii, 
284. 

effect of curvature of surface on solu- 
bility of air in (Baylis), ii, 980. 
structure of films on (Adam), ii, 
196. 

influence of surface films on evapora- 
tion of (Hedestrand), ii, 102; 
(Adam), ii, 668. 

films on salt solntiohs, structure of 
(Harkins and McLaughlin), ii, 
959. 

movement of bubbles of gas in 
(MoTaogart), ii, 609. 
capillary rise of, in various metallic 
tubes (Carver and Hovorka), ii, 
647. 

partial pressure of, in mixtures with 
sulphuric acid (Greenewalt), ii, 
493. 

r61e of, in solids (Balarepf), ii, 409. 
effect of, on chemical reactions (Par- 
sons), ii, 880. 

combination of, in colloids (Hiittig), 
ii, 616. 

decomposition of, by metallic couples 
(Hedges and Myebs), ii, 306. 
fixation and metabolism of, in the 
organism (Fisoheb ; Sohade ; 
Handovsky), ii, 86. 
toxic effects of (Underhill and Sal** 
lick), i, 618. 

distilled, use of, in biological work 
(Canals and (Ienevbt), ii, 847. 
Conductivity water, preparation of 
(Bencowitz and Hotchkiss), ii, 
317. 

Kattjral water j— 
action of, on copper (Henstook), ii, 
696. 

presence of iodates in (Hickethier 
and Jacobucoi), ii, 1197. 

Lake water, nitrogen inJDoMOGALLA, 
Jtjday, and PsTERSok ; Peterson, 
Fred, and Domogalla), i, 766. 
River water of the Rhine, gold and 
silver in (Haber and Jaenioke), 
ii, 997, 

River and lake water of the United 
States (Clarke), ii, 828. 

Sea water, hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of (Atkins), i, 199. 
equilibrium of carbonates and other 
weak acids in (Irving), i, 1022. 
evolution of iodine from (v. Fel- 
lenbbrg), ii, 306. 
corrosion of metals in (Bengotjoh 
and May), ii, 218. 
oxidation in (Harvey), ii, 1171, 
Spring and mineral waters, ageing of 
(Baudisoh and Welo), ii, 992. 
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Natural water: — 

Spring and mineral waters, effect of, 
on colloids (Hbnrijban and 
Kopaczbwski ; D*Arsonval and 
Boreas), ii, 291. 

diuretic action of (Starkbnstein), 
i, 327. 

Swiss, iodine in (v. Fellenbero), 
i, 347. 

Water analysis : — 

distilled, detection of copper in 
(Poirot), ii, 242. 

determination of, in mixtures of ether, 
alcohol, and water (Newman), ii, 
156. 

determination of iron in (Hopkins), 
ii, 1096. 

Water hath, constant-level (Wing), ii, 


Weights, molecular, determination of 
(Berl and Rau), ii, 24 ; (Sadi- 
Kov and Miohailov), ii, 32; 
(Rastelli), ii, 1040. 
by isothermal distillation 
(Hrywakowski), ii, 187. 
with liquid ammonia as solvent 
(Sohmid and Becker), i, 1386 ; 
(Stock and Pohlanb), ii, 489. 
and viscosity of liquids (Maoleod), 
ii, 498. 

Weiss-Cnrie law, value of A in the 
(Cabrera; Duperibr), ii, 173. 
Wetting and capillarity (Schultzs), ii, 


Whale, biological relations of types of 
(Fuse), i, 1348. 

cartilage and tendon of (Oikawa), i, 

1349. 

genital cysts of (Okazaki), i, 1348. 
desh of (Suzuki), i, 1849. 
peritoneal fluid of (Fuse), i, 1349. 
enzymes of the pancreas of (Takata), 
i, 1349. 

nature of t^e stomachs of (Takata), 
i, 1348. 

synovial fluid of (Fuse), i, 1348. 
urine of. See Urine, 
fin-back, blood of. See Blood, 
sperm, amniotic fluid of (Suzuki), i, 

1350, 

Whale oil, South Oeorgia, fatty acids in 
(Armstrong and Hileitoh), i, 778. 
Wheat, nutrients for culture of (Jones 
^ and Pember), i, 1030. 
influence of a mineral fertiliser on 
development of (Ohaussin), i, 623. 
culture of, with nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium (Pember and Mc- 
Lean), i, 1121. 

influence of soil temperature and 
moisture on (Eokerson and Dick- 
son), i, 217. 


Wheat, development of grains of (Wood- 
man and Engledow), i, 217. 
amino-nitrogen and protein in grains 
of (Sharp), i, 622. 
nucleic acid from embryos of, and its 
sodium salts (Thomas and Dox), 
i, 873. 

vitamin-^ in embryos of (Sure), i, 

212 . 

Wheat bran, proteins of (Jones and 
Gbrseorff), i, 1027. 

Wheat flour, gluten proteins from 
(Blish and Pinckney), i, 176. 

Whelk. See JSuccimm widaHm. 

Wires, thermal conductivity of (Babratt 
and Winter), ii 736. 

Wood from deciduous trees, chemistry 
of (Heuser and Brotz), i, 889. 
degradation of, by fungi (Wbhmeb), 
i, 521. 

determination of pentosans in ^Gie- 
risoh), i, 1122. 

Woodruff. See Asperula odorata,. 

Wool, adsorption of dyes by (Speakman 
and BA^rTYE), ii 284. 
absorption of water by (Shorter and 
Hall), Ii, 782. 

dyeing of (Speakman), ii, 516. 
mordanting of (El6e), ii, 631. 

Wool fat (Lifsoh&tz), i, 327. 

Wurtzite, crystal structure of graphite 
and (Beckenkamp), ii, 271. 


X. 

Xanthates. See under Xanlhic acid. 

Xauthen, 3-hydroxy-,* and its ifibromo- 
derivative (Sen and Sarkar), i, 818. 

Xanthio acid, salts, analysis of (Oalcott, 
English, and Downing), ii 606 ; 
(Hirsohkine), ii, 1212. 
cadmium and molybdenum salts 
(Cbochetti), j, 503. 
alkylmercuric derivatives of (Koten 
and Aeams), i, 236. 

Xanthine oxydase (Dixon), i, 1010 ; 
(Dixon and Thurlow), i, 1213. 

Xaathione (SchOnberg, Bosbnbaoh, 
KRtLL, and Ostwale), i, 1300. 

Xanthone, 1-l^droxy-, magnesium salt 
(Z etzsohe, Silbermann and V ieli ), 
i, 1411. 

Xanthoneoarhoxyllc acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (Anschutz, 
Stoltenhoff, And Vobller), i, 
1274. 

Xanthophyll, preparation and properties 
of (SOHERTZ), i, 1024. 
determination of (Sohertz), i, 871. 

Xanthopropionio acid, and its sodium 
salt (Lbvene and Mikbska),. i, 512. 
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Xanthopterin, and its barium salt, from 
Gmiyjpteryx rJiamni (Wieland and 
SCHOPF), i, 1465. 

Xanthopyrrolecarboxylic acid, synthesis 
of (Fischek and Klaree), i, 677. 

cZ-Xanthosnccinamic acid (Levbne and 
Mikeska), i, 6. 

Xanthosnccinic acid, and its sodium salts 
(Levbne and Mikesea), i, 6, 612, 

Xenon hydrate (de Fororand), ii, 

812 . 

XimenicL amerieana (wild plum), con- 
stituents of (Anon.), i, 764. 

m-Xylene, electrochemical oxidation of 
(Fighter and Meyer), i, 381. 
action of aluminium chloride on a 
mixture of phenanthrene and 
(SOHAAESOHMIDT, MaYER-BuG- 
STROM, and Sevon), i, 241. 

Xylenes, extraction of, from crude xylol 
(Patterson, McMillan, and Somer- 
ville), i, 124. 

Xylenes, «-bromo-, isomeric, polarity 
effects in (Shoesmith and Slater), 
i, 16. 

i?-Xylene-2:6-disulphonyl chloride 
(Ohoxtfoer), i, 896. 

p-Xylene-6-snlphonyl chloride, 2-nitro- 
(Ohoufoer), i, 896. - 

cw-m-Xylidine, oxidation of, and its 
methyl deriyatives (Fighter and 
MtLLER), i, 806. 

jp-Xylidine hydroferricyanide (COM- 
ming), i, 122. 

??-2-Xylidine, 5-ehloro- hydrochloride 
(Wheeler and Morse), i, 22. 

w-as-m-Xylidinoacetophenone-o-tolyl- 
hydrazone (Busch, Friedenberger, 
and Tlschbein), i, 41. 

Xylidino-9w-xylothia2ole, and its deriv- 
atives (Levi), i, 446. 

Xylindeia, and its derivatives (Kogl 
and V. Taeuffbnbaoh), i, 1441. 

Xylol, extraction of xylenes fi'om (Pat- 
terson, McMillan, and Somer- 
ville), i, 124. 

S-Xyloyl-a-naphthoic acids (Mason), 
1, 33. 

4-w-Xylyl benzyl ether (Sohoriqin), 
i, 1404. 

^^-Xylylaminoethyl alcohol. See 
JEthyl-jp-xylidine, JY-hydroxy-. 

^)-Xylylchrysofluorene (Dilthey), i, 
652, 

o-Xylylene sulphide (v. Braun, Bayer, 
and Kaiser), i, 1445. 

5^XylyMnttno-2^^on-2:8:4::6-tetra- 
hy&o4:S:4‘4hiodiazole, and its deriv- 
, afiyes (GHha and Riv), i> 

4*nitro- (v. Au- 
' mim and Fai« 5 B>, i, 1102. 


fi-m-Xylylmethylcarhinol (v. Auwers, 
Leohnek, and Bundesmann), i, 266. 

4-?R-Xylyl methyl hetoximes, 6-hydr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (v. Auwers 
and Jordan), i, 264. 

8-Xylylrhodanylidene- AS -oxindoles 
(Hann), i, 987. 

4-m-Xylylthiosemicarbazid6 (Guha and 
RiY), i, 703. 

Y. 

Yajeine (Barrioa Villalba), i, 828. 

Yajenine (Barrioa Villalba), i, 828. 

Yamamomo, fruit of (Komatsu and 
Kodzu), i, 1025. 

Yeast, growth of (Peskett), i, 1011, 

1012. 

effect of ammonium salts on 
(Fulmer), i, 1508. 

effect of calcium sulphate on the 
growth and fermentation of (Rich- 
ards), i, 1011. 

non-homogeneity of (van Kiel and 
HooFa’)» h 1236. 

acceleration of the activity of, by a 
biocatalyst (v. Euler and Mye- 
BACK), i, 745. 

effects of marmite and of, on calcifica- 
tion (Korenohevsky and Carr), 
i, 211. 

antineuritic concentrates ot (Kin- 
NERSLBY and Peters), i, 1616. 
formation of acetylmethylcarbinol and 
2:3-butyleneglycol in fermentation 
by (Kluyver and Donkeb), i, 
1216. 

toxicity of aoids towards (Tayi^or), 

t,1011. 

reserve carbohydrates in (WaRKANY), 
i,105. 

carbohydrate and fat metabolism in 
growth of (Maclean and Hoffert), 
i, 204. 

synthesis of coproporphyrin by 
(Fischer and Fink), i, 106. 
extracts, action of, on dextrose (Kuhn 
and V. Grunbhbeb) i, 203. 
enzymes of (Neubbrg), i, 886. 
fermentation of galactose by (v. Euler 
and LavGREN), i, 1214; (Abdek- 
haldbn), i, 1862, 

glycogen from (Ling, Kanii, and 
Paton), i, 1011. 

increase in invertaso content of 
(Willstattbr, Lowry, and 
Schneider), i, 1214. 
fate of invertase of, in the animal 
organism (Nogaki) i 745. 
action of, on lactic acid (Myrback 
and Everiit), i, 106. 
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Yeast, fermentation of mannitol by 
(Lvov), i, 1509. 

metabolism of (Balls and BeowIt), 
i, 476. 

effect of nitrates on (Feenbaoh and 
Nioolau), i, 477. 

cells, nitrogenous equilibrium of (v. 
Etjler and Sandberg), i, 1213, 

changes in phosphates and glycogen 
by means of (v. Euler, Myrbaok, 
and Karlsson), i, 744. 

adsorjjtion of phosphoproteins of, by 
various adsorbents (Fodor and 
SOHdNTBLD), ii, 857. 

cleavage of polypeptides by (Fodor 
and Epstein), i, 1214; (Fodor, 
Bernpeld, and SchSnfeld), i, 
1215. 

porphyrins in (Fischer and Fink), 
i, 866. 

action of reductase of (Lvov), i, 1608. 

sulphur-containing constituent of 
(Suzuki, Odake, and Mori), i, 
833. 

presence of trehalose in (E. M. and 
F. G. Kooh), i, 1608. 

crystalline bios-like substance from 
(Eddy, Kerr, and Williams), i, 
342. 

relations between the water-soluble 

f rowth factors in (v. Euler and 
VVARTZ), i, 209. 

vitamin--t4 in the fat of (Luce and 
Maclean)* i, 483. 

co-zymase of (v. Euler and Myr- 
BiOK), i, 106. 

zymocaseinfrom (LtiERs and Nowak) 
i, 338. 

dried (v. Euler and Westlinq), i, 
203; (SoBOTKA), i, 865. 
fermentation by (Harden), i* 1010. 
oxygenated, action of, on glycerol 
and on /8-hydroxybutyrio acid 
(Marian), i, 105. 

effect of insulin on the functions of 
(Fuhth), i, 107. 

Yeast-nuoleie acid, hydrolysis of (Jones 
and Perkins), i, 487. 

Yttrium, arc spectrum of (Meggers and 
Moore), ii, 612. 

arc and spark spectra of (Meggers), 
ii, 77. 

Yttrium salts, solubility of (Crew, 
Steinert, and Hopkins), ii, 190. 
Yttrium oxide, preparation of (Prandtl), 
ii, 439. 


Z. 

Zmtlioxylum (Kaltifolium, constituents 
of oil from (Simonsen), i, 665, 


Zm mcLys^ proteins from the leaves of 
(Chibnall and Nolan), i, 215. 

Zeeman effect (Heisenberg), ii, 3, 
729; (Pauli), ii, 251; (Ornstein 
and Burger ; Lanb^i), ii, 840 ; 
(Back), ii, 341, 917 ; (Zeeman), ii, 
614 ; (Hicks ; Ornstein, Burger, 
and VAN Geel), ii, 729; (Moshar- 
EAPA ; Conway ; GiANFRANcniEsoHi), 
ii, 830; (Kronig), ii, 917; (Eapitza 
and Skinner), ii, 918; (van Geel; 
Tartakovski), ii, 1016. 

Zeolites, properties and occurrence of 
(Weigel), ii, 709. 

combination of water in (Rothmund), 
ii, 710. 

Zinc, occurrence of, in soils, plants, and 
animals (McHargub), i, 1023. 
structure of (Collins), ii, 926. 
shifting of lines in spectrum of 
(Fukuda), ii, 1101. 
jST-absorption spectrum of (Walter), 
ii, 611. 

atomic and band spectra of (HULTHijN), 
ii, 1113. 

infra-red line spectrum of (Randall 
and St. Peter) ii, 1101. 
spark spectrum of (v. Salis), ii, 
334. 

vacuum spark spectrum of (Sawyer 
and Martin),’ ii, 1100. 
optical constants of crystals of 
(Graber), ii, 1041. 
conductivities of (Schofield), ii, 273. 
potentials of, in cyanide solutions 
(Walker, Sorrels, and Breoken- 
ridgb), ii, 1066. 

polarisation of, in alkaline solution 
(JiRSA and Loris), ii, 45. 
electro-deposition of (Marshall), ii, 
808. 

absorption coefficient of electrons in 
vapour of (Beodb), ii, 1020. 
expnsion coefficient of (Borelius and 
Johansson), ii, 27. 
thermal expansion of (Guff neisen and 
Gobns), ii, 488. 

vapour pressure and entropy of 
(Rodebush and Dixon), ii, 492, 
physical properties of crystals of 
(GrOneisen and Goens) ii, 22. 
tensile strength of (Masing and 
P6 l1nyi), ii, 370 ; (Schmid), ii, 
752. 

effect of colloids bn the displacement of 
lead and copper by (Gray), ii, 578. 
effect of impunties on the solubility 
of, in acids (YondraSek and Izak- 
Kri^ko) ii, 686. 

solubility of, in hydrochloric acid 
(Ifatibv and Verohovski), ii, 
1069. 
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Ziao, effect of emulsoids on the solution 
of, in solutions of copper, lead, and 
nickel salts (Feibni> and Tidmus), 
ii, 306. 

corrosion of, in sea-water (Bbnoough 
and May), ii, 218. 

physiological effects of iron and 
(Beethanb and ISTAKAMnnA), i, 
1114. 

Zinc alloys with aluminium (Tanabe), 
ii, 204; (IsiHARA), ii, 298, 786. 
tensile strength of (Eiam), ii, 
954. 

decomposition of (Fraenkbl and 
Goez), ii, 314. 

with aluminium and copper (Hanson 
and OAYiiKB), ii, 974. 
with antimony and lead (Tammann 
and Dahl), ii, 535. 
with copper (Genbees and Bailey), 
ii, 297. 

jS-transformations in (Hattqhton 
and Griffiths), ii, 973. 
equilibrium in (Iitsuka), ii, 651. 
with copper, gold, and silver, Rontgen 
ray analysis of (Westoeen and 
Phraqm^n), ii, 746. 
with copper and n^nesium, determin- 
ation of magnesium in (SOHtlEMANN 
and Sohob), ii, 902. 
with gold (Saldah), ii, 205. 
with mercury and sodium, velocity of 
reaction of, with aqueous solutions 
(Klein), ii, 802. 

with tin, electrolysis of (Krbmann 
and Baxjkovac), ii, 679. 

Zinc chloride, equilibrium of pyridine 
with (Mason and Mathews), ii, 
1063. 

compounds of proteins with (Pauli 
and SoHdN), ii, 198. 
additive compound of 3;5-dibromo- 
c-toluidine and (Hann and 
Spencee), i, 653. 

hydroxide, two crystal forms of 
(Feioke), ii, 484, 
precipitation of, electrometrically 
(Britton), ii, 1203. 
oxide, solubility of, in water (Remy 
and Kuhlmann), ii, 119. 
selenide (Mosee and Atynski), ii, 
583. 

sulphate, specific heat of aqueous 
Elutions of (Cohen, Helder- 
. MAN, and Moesvelb), ii, 126. 
solubility of hydrates of (Bury), 
i i, i m 

; solubility t>f, In water (Cohen and 
; Moesv^lb ; Cohen and Hetter- 

■ 1^ , ■ iodide ' with (Stop- • 


Zinc sulphide, scintillations in (Stalony- 
Df BROVSKi), ii, 1027. 

Hall effect with crystals of (Lenz), ii, 
920. 

Zinc organic compounds : — 

Zinc diethyl, preparation of (Meyer), 
i, 893. 

preparation and purification of 
(Dennis and Hanoe), i, 798. 
diphenylcarhazides (Fbiol and 
Lbberer), i, 171. 

phenylarsine iodide (Job, Reich, and 
Vergnaud), i, 173. 

Zinc determination and separation : — 
determination of (Jarvinen), ii, 602; 
(Gonqdon, Guss and Winter), ii, 
1002. 

determination of, electrolytically, in 
presence of copper (Springer), ii, 
241, 

determination of, gravimetrically 
(Marokwald and Gebhardt), ii, 
1002 

determination of, in organic matter 
(Lutz), ii, 826. 

determination of, volumetrioally 
(Beyne), ii, 69, 438 ; (Kibper), 
ii, 70. 

recovery of, and its determination iu 
biological material (Thompson), i, 
1489. 

separation of cadmium and (Luff), ii, 
169. 

separation of cobalt, manganese, 
nickel, and (Lem arch A NDs), ii, 242, 
separation of nickel and {Kling and 
liASSiEUR), ii 439. 

Zinc wire, single crystal, thermo-electric 
effect of (Lindek; Bkjhqman) ii, 
1136. 

Zincite, experiments on (Dittler), ii, 
1184. 

Zingercne, preparation of (Kom ora), i, 
1167. 

homologues of (Nomura and Houta), 
i, 1166. 

isoZingeroue. See 4-Methoxyphenyl- 
ethyl methyl ketone, jS-S^^hydroxy-. 

Zirconium, atomic weight of (HCnio- 
SOHMIU, ZlNTL, and GoNzAbEz), ii, 
174 ; (Hevesy), ii, 266. 
preparation of (van Arkel and be 
Boer), ii, 1193. 

Zirconium compounds, isomorphism of 
uianium and (Fernandes), ii 1133. 

Zirconium carbide and nitride (Friebb- 
eioh), ii, 874. 

tetrachloride compounds of, with 
j3-diketones (Dilthey), i, 1473. 
double fluorides, solubility of (Hbvesv, 
Christiansen, and Berglunb), ii, 
505. 
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Zirooniim hydroxide precipitation of, 
electrometrically (Britton), ii, 
1203. 

nitride (FRiEDEiiroH and Sittig), ii, 
420. 

oxide, denwty of (Heybst and Berg- 
lund), ii, 26, 

phosphate (Hbvesy and Kimuea), ii, 
1086. 

solubility of hafnium phosphate and 
(Hevesy and Kimuea), ii, 
1147. 

action of acids and bases on (de 
Boer and van Aekel), ii, 1185. 
sulphate, isomorphism of cerium 
sulphate and (Feenandes), ii, 
748. 

Zirconium separation 
sepamtion of, from its ores (de Boer 
and VAN Aekel), ii, 705. 
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Zirconimn separation : — 
separation of, from cerium, thorium, 
and titanium (Moser and Lessing), 
ii, 718. 

separation of hafnium and (I7 aam- 
LoozB Vbnnootschap Philips^ 
Gloeilampenfabeikbn), ii, 62, 63 ; 
(de Boer and van Aekel), ii, 
243 ; (Marquis, P. andG. Bubain), 
ii, 699. 

separation of, from iron (Wenger 
and Muller), ii, 1207. 

Zirconium ores, hafnium content of 
Hbvesy and Jantzen), ii, 430. 

Zymase, formation of, in plants (Palla- 
DiN and Illjuviky), i, 1619. 
activity of (Paris), i, 475. 
fermentation with ( J ensen), i, 337. 

Zymocasein from yeast (Luers and 
Nowak), i, 338. 


ERRATA. 

VoL. 126 (Abstracts, 1924 ). 

Pag© Line 

i, 273 26 /or “ Kjbrner ” read “ Kirnbr.” 

VoL. 128 (Absteaoxs, 1925). 

i, 30 9* „ ** a^cy(mO’^-$aZicylyl^opionio acid"* read ** a*cydno-&- 

scUicylpropionio acid,"" and for a<yano~^-m4olyl- 
yropionic acid "" read a-cyafio»0^m-hydroxyphmyl- 
propionic acid,** 

i, 298 14 — 16 „ “ ethyl Z-ciMehydo-6-methyUndole-2’Cafboxylat6 "" read 

Z-dldehydo~6-methylindolG-2-carboxylic acid"" 
i, 495 26 „ d%propylcdlylamrmiium iodide*" lead *^dipropyldiaUyl- 

ammonium iodide"" 

i, 610 26* „ ” MdMiBR’’ ** Miller.” 

i, 743 6* Insert author’s name, ** S. Thttrlow.” 

i, 769 7, 9, 18 and 20 for *<il4ercwro?ia” read '‘ilifercwn’G^w.” 

i, 830 10 and 18 /or ** Columba ” read ” Calumba.” 

i, 881 23 /or ‘‘Glattaeld” read “Glattfeld.” 

i, 890 7* „ EtTSSUN” read** H,ENSSLm.” 

i, 943 26 „ ** hexahydrocadaline ” read “ hexahydrocadalene.” 

i, 964 16* „ ^*Nohreu” read «K6hren,” 

i, 971 2* „ *^ Ketonor-l-demethylo-^-coryddlme** read ** Keto-l-de- 

methylo-ip-corydalmeJ* 

i, 1010 33 „ *^ Biochern,J,"*Tead*‘Biochem,Z,** 

ii, 23 7* ,» JouNBAUX ” read JouNiATix.” 

ii, 69 3 „ Gbtman ” read Qbbmann.” 

ii, 66 18* „ 0. M6llbr” read “E. MfeLBR.” 

ii, 196 4 „ Adams” read “Adam.” 

ii, 267 6 „ “ Skobblzyn ” read “ Skobeltzyn.” 

ii, 279 17 „ “ SoHENK ” read “ ScmBNOK.” 

.. oqq 1* f ** Maximum ... IB hours,” read “ The lowering of the 

\b 12 1 s^s^rptive power of silica by decreasing the water content, 

11 , ( noted by other observers, was confirmed.” 

ii, 763 10* /or “ 1. Massow ” read “ I* Masson,” 

ii, 888 22 “ TMosulpliites ” reod Thiosulphates.” 

ii, 936 IS* „ “ Read ” read Rbed.” 

ii, 942 6 „ “WsrsENBERo” read “Wbissenbero/* 

ii, 1166 14 „ “PuTTBN” read “Patten.” 


* From bottom. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO ABSTRACTORS, 

GIVING THE 

NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OF NOTATION 

ADOPTED IN THE ABSTRACTS. 


The object of the British Chemical Abstracts is to furnish a concise 
account of the progress of chemical science and industry. It must 
be understood that as the abstracts are prepared for the information 
of chemists in general, they cannot possibly be made so full or so 
detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are engaged on special 
investigations the necessity of consulting the original memoirs. 

L Titles of papers must be given literally, but unnecessary words 
such as “The,'’ “Improvements in," “Process for the," etc., should 
be omitted. Where the original title is not suflSciently informative, 
an addition may be made in [ ], thus: 

Electrochemical reduction [of nitro- compounds]. 

The names (with initials) of authors should be clearly written^ 
followed by the abbreviated title of the Journal (see p. 14), the year, 
volume number, and first and last pages of paper, thus : 

Dehydrogenation in presence of catalysts. M. Gr. Stanton and 
C. J. Howe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1926, 48, 1873-1882). — 

2* Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must be read, in order to obtain a clear and connected idea of 
its contents and to form a judgment of its importance and of the 
scale on which the abstract should be made. 

3. In the case of papers dealing with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only to matters of chemical interest in the 
original. 

4. The abstract should consist mainly of the expression, in the 
abstractor's own words, of the substance of the paper. Authors* 
summaries or conclusions may be found useful as the basis of 
abstracts, but in nearly every case it will be found necessary to 
supplement these with data from the body of the paper. 

5. The abstract should be made as short as is consistent with a 
clear and accurate statement of the author's views and results. As 
the chief function of an abstract is to be informative, it should 
recount the achievements of the work, not merely its scope. 
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6. A concise statement showing the general trend of the investigation 
should he given at the commencement of those abstracts where the 
nature of the original permits of it. 

7* If an abstract of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, reference to this should be made, 

8. Matter which has appeared once in the Ahstracts is not to be 
abstracted again, a reference being given to the volume in which the 
abstract may be found. 

9. The abstracts, including those of Patents, should contain a 
record of all new compounds ; the names of these are printed in italics 
and should therefore be underlined in MS. Crystal form need not be 
stated unless some special significance attaches to it, and it is not 
generally necessary to mention that a compound is colourless, or that 
a nitro-compound or picrate is yellow, etc. As a rule, details of 
methods of preparation or analysis, or generally speaking of work, 
are to he omitted, unless such details are essential to the understand- 
ing of the results, or have some independent value. Further, com- 
paratively unimportant compounds, such as the inorganic salts of 
organic bases or acids, should be mentioned quite shortly. Merely 
qualitative statements as to solubility should as a rule be omitted. 
On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling points, sp. gr., 
specific rotation, etc., must be given in every case unless recorded in 
earlier papers. 

10. There is to be no duplication of abstracts in the A and B 
sections. When papers marked for abstraction for A contain matter 
of technical interest, or for B matter of purely scientific interest, this 
should be included in the abstract. 

H. Abstractors should not attempt to deal with papers sent to 
them which they consider too far outside their scope. Further, they 
should notify the Editor if more papers are being sent to them than 
they can handle satisfactorily. 

12. The Editor will be glad if abstractors will direct his attention to 
any papers which, in their opinion, merit notice and have not been 
abstracted, or to those papers which, although marked, do not appear 
to be worthy of an abstract. 

13, Abstracts of patents should be based on the Claims,” supple- 
mented where necsessary by matter from the body of the specifications. 
Abstractors should notify the Editor if material sent to them for 

. abstraction is insufficient for the production of an intelligible abstract, 
or if the patent appears to be devoid of scientific foundation. 
Illustrations should be used when required for a proper understanding 
of the invention. 

In English and Foreign Patents the date is the date of appli- 
cation; when ^^a convention date '^ is given this should be added, 
thus : ^‘ Oonv., 12. 9. 24.” For T7.S. Patents the date is that of 
the Official Gazette containing the claims; the date of filing should; 
Also be given thus: ‘'AppL, 25. 6. 23” ; serial numbers are not 
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14. The following abbreviations are permitted : — 


melting point m. p. 

freezing point f. p. 

boiling point at 240° under 35 mm. pressure b. p. 240°/35 mm. 

density 1'462 at 20° compared with water at 4°... 1*462 

observed rotation at 17° 

specific rotation at 17° [aj^ 

specific refraction for D line at 10° 

atomic weight at. wt. 

molecular weight mol. wt. 

molecule mol. 

gram-molecule g.-mol. 

atmospheres atm. 

with decomposition (in connexion with m. p.) decomp. 

absolute (temperature) Abs. 

corrected (do.) corr. 

gram-calories cal. 

kilogram-calories Cal 

British thermal units B.Th.U. 

grams g. 

kilograms kg. 

milligrams mg. 

centimetres cm. 

decimetres dm. 

cubic centimetres c.c. 

metres m. 

millimetres mm. 

normal (for solutions) N’ 

electromotive force EJLF. 

potential diflference P.J). 

for example e,g, 

that is i.e, 

namely viz. 

percent % 


Nomenclature. 

15. Employ names such as sodium chloride, potassium sidplmteiov 
inorganic compounds, and use the terminals ous and ic only in dis- 
tinguishing compounds of different orders derived from the same 
elementary radical ; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

16. Term compounds of metallic radicals with the OH group 
hydromides and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for com- 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation. 

17. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid, nmnal and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydrogen 

♦ 
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pliQgpliate, etc., to the acid salts. Basic salts as a rule are best desig- 
nated merely by their formulae. 

18. Names in common use for oxides should be employed, for 
example: NO, nitric oxide; GO 2 , carbon dioxide; P 40 io> phosphoric 
oxide ; As^Og, arsenious oxide ; ifOgOg, ferric oxide. 

19. In Open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 
the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the foripula, except in the case of ON and COgH, 
for example, CH 3 -OH 2 -CH 2 -CH 2 t a-iodobutane, CHs-CHg-CHChCN, 
a-chlorpbutyronitrile. 

20. Isomeric open chain compounds must be represented as sub- 
stitution derivatives of the longest carbon chain in the formula ; for 
example, 

CH CHa-CHg-CHMe-OHMe-OHg 

should be termed /?y-dimethylpentane, not methylethy Isopropyl- 
methane, and c5®>OH-CH<^q|[. or CHs'CHMe-OHMe-COaH 

should be termed aj§~dimethylbutyric acid, not a/3/3-trimethylpropionic, 
or a-methylwovaleric, or methyKsopropylacetic acid. 

21. Use names such as methane, ethane, etc., for the normal 
paraffins or hydrocarbons of the CnH 2 w +2 series of the form 
CH3’[0H2]5*0B[3, etc. Term the hydrocarbons and CgHg ethylene 
and acetylene respectively (not ethene and ethine). Homoiogues of 
the ethylene series are bo be indicated by the suffix -ene, and those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible, by -dmne. Adopt the name 
allene for the hydrocarbon CHglOICHg. 

22. Distinguish all hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol. Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or 
n-hydric, according to the number of Oil groups. Compounds which 
are nob alcohols, but for which names ending in ol have been used, 
are to be represented by names ending in ofe, if a systematic name 
cannot be given, thus anisole not anisol, indole not indol, Compounds 
such as MeONa, PhONa, etc., should be termed sodium methoxide, 
sodium phenoxide, etc. 

23. The radicals indicated in the name of a compound are to be 
given in the order chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, fluoro-, nitro-, nitroso-. 
amino-, imino-, hydroxy-, aldehydo-, keto-, thiocyano-, acyloxy-,* 
alkyloxy-* acyl-,* alkyl-.* 

24. Compounds analogous to the acids of the lactic series containing 
the OH group should be termed A^/rfrorrj^-derivatives, and not oxy-deriva- 
tives ; for example, hydroxyacebic and not oxyacetic acid. Compounds 
containing the analogous groups OEt, OPh, OAc, etc., should in like 
manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, acetoxy-derivatiyes. Thus 
a-ethoxypropionic acid, OEt'OHMe’COgH, instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 

* In these groups, closed chain radicals precede open chain radicals {e.g., 
Vlwnmyh acetyl, , or phenyl, methyl); within the same section, more saturated 
, :preecue less saturated cyc^ohexyl, phenyl, styryl) or loss complex, more 
naphthyl), univalent radicals precede bivalent, and so on. 
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3 : 4-diethoxy benzoic acid, (0Et)2CgH3'C02H, instead of diethylprofco- 
catechuic acid ; and a-acetoxypropionic acid, OAcOHMe^COgH, instead 
of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms such as diethyl pro tocatechuic acid should 
be understood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radical of protocatechuic acid by 
ethyl, thus, C^HEt2(0H)2'C02H, and not CgH3(0Et)2'C02H, just as 
dibromoprotocatechuic acid is understood to be the name of a compound 
of the formula CeHBr2(0H)2-C02H. 

25. The term ether should be restricted to the oxides of hydro- 
carbon radicals and their derivatives, and the esters should be 
represented by names similar to those given to metallic salts. 

26. When a substituent is one of the groups NHg, NHR, NRg? NH, 
or NR, its name should end in ino ; for example, ^-aminopropionic acid, 
N^-CHg-CHg-COgH, /3-anilinoacrylic acid, NHPh-CHICH-COgH, 
a-iminopropionic acid, NHICMe’OOgH. When, however, the NHg 
group is substituted with an acid residue such as acetyl it becomes 
acetamido, etc. 

27. Compounds of the radical SO3H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-compounds ; for example, 
benzenesulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid. 

28. Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in me, as aniline instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz,, glycerides, glucosides, 
bitter principles, and proteins, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide, 
or iodide should always receive names ending in ide and not ate, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 

29. The Chemical Society’s Collective Index (1913-1922) should be 
adopted as the standard of reference on questions of nomenclature not 
provided for in the preceding sections. 

Notation. 

30. In empirical formute the elements are to be given in the 
order 0, H, 0, N, 01, Br, I, F, S, P, and the remainder alphabetically. 

31. Equations should be omitted unless essential to the under- 
standing of the results ; as a rule, they should not be written on a 
separate line, but should ** run on ” with the text. 

32. To economise space, it is desirable: 

(a) That d!ot8 should be used instead of da^lm in connecting 

contiguous symbols or radicals, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula. 

(b) That formula should be shortened by the judicious 

employment of the symbols Me for OH3, Et for 
C2H3, Pr<^ for 0H2-CH2-CH3, Pr^ for 0H(CH3)2, Bu 
for CHo-rCHolg, Ph for CgH., Ac for OO-OHa, and Bz 
forOO-OeHg. 

(c) That formufo should be written in one Um whenever 

this can be done without obscuring their meaning. 
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33. In representing the constitution of benzene derivatives, the 
relative positions of the radicals in the symbol of benzene should be 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the hexagon formula. 

(a) The abbreviations o-, and jo-, should be used in place 

of 1 : 2* or ortho-, 1 : 3- or meta-, and 1 : 4- or para. 

(b) In numbering positions in the case of substitution deriva- 

tives of phenol, aniline, benzonitrile, benzoic acid, 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzaldebyde, and toluene, 
the characteristic radical of each of these parent 
substances is to be regarded as in position 1 (compare 
Chemical Society’s Collective Index). 

(c) Names of substitution derivatives should be given in 

such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example ; — 

( \Br is 2 : 5-dibromobenzenesulphonic acid \ 

Me 

O NHj is 3-bromo-o-toluidme-5jsulphonic acid. 

Br 

34. In representing the constitution of derivatives of other cyclic 
hydrocarbons, graphic formulae should not be employed, but the 
system of numbering positions indicated in Eichter’s Lexihm d&r 
Kohlenstqf-Terhindungen (3rd edition, 1910, pp. 14 — 26) should be 
used, pending the adoption of a scheme by the International 
Committee. 

35. Attention is directed to the list of physico-chemical symbols 
on pp. 10-13, which should be used whenever possible, and also to the 
list of radicals which appears at the end of the Chemical Society’s 
Collective Index. 


manuscript. 

36. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MSS. of widely varying 
sizes, abstracts must be written on quarto paper (8x10 in.), 

37. Each abstract, however short, should be written on a separate 
sheet. 

38. When an abstract exceeds a sheet in length, the sheets must be 
fastened together by means of gum at the top left-hand corner. 

39. The name of the abstractor must be written at the end of the 
abstract, 

40. Abstracts, whether in typescript or MS., should have a wide 
m^gm at the left side and siifficient space between the lines for 
iiiscirtfioh 



Froo&. 


41. Abstractors are ejcpected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check all names, formulse, and figures against MSS. 

42. All proofs, however small, must be returned to the Editor not 
later than 24 hours after receipt from the printers. 


The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final. 
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LIST OF PHYSIOO-OHKMIOAL SYMBOLS* 


List of Physico-chemical Symbols adopted by the Chemical Society. 
[See J.C.S., 1921, 119, 602—612,] 


1. Mathematical Symbols* 


Base of natural (Napierian) logarithms ... 

Diameter 

Badiits 

Ratio of oircumferenoe to diameter 

Summation 

Variation 

Total differential 

Partial differential 


Usual 

symbol, 

e 

d 

r 

TT 

5 

d 

d 


Alternative 

symbol. 


2. Universal Constants, 


Acceleration due to gravity 

Heohanioal equivsilent of heat 

Avo^adro’s constant [number of molecules 

in 1 gram-moleoule (mole) ] 

Gas constant per mole 

Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs 

per gram-equivalent of an ion) 

Charge on an electron 


N 

B 

F 


3. General Physics and Chemistry, 


Length 

Height 

Mass 

Time 

Volume 

Density (mass per unit volume) 

Pressure 

Concentration 

Hole fraction 

Critical constants : pressure, volume, tem- 
perature (centigrade), temperature 

(absolute), density 

Reduced quantities : pressure, volume, 

temperature, density 

van der Waals’s constants 

Fluidity 

Viscosity 

Surface tension 

Diffusion coeffiqient .... 

Atomic weight * 

Molecular weight 

Velocity ooefficieht of reaction 

, BquiHbntDoa constant 

' welSrient' ■ 

I of dissoeiaiaan (electrolytio, thermal. 
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4. Beat and Thermodynamics, 


Temperature (centigrade) 

Temperature (absolute) 

Critical temperature 

Reduced temperature 

Critical solution temperature 

Quantity of heat 

Entropy 

Specific heat 

Specific heat at constant pressure 

Specific heat at constant volume 

Ratio of specific heats, Cj, : 

Molecular heat 

Molecular heat at constant pressure 

Molecular heat at constant volume 

Latent heat per gram 

Latent heat per mole 

Maximum work (diminution of free energy) 


Usual 

symbol. 

t 

T 

Tt 
tr»Tr 
ietf T ct 

Q 

s 

c 

Ov 

c 

O, 

I 

L 

A 


Alternative 

s5rmbol. 

6 


6. Optics, 


Wave-length of light 

Refractive index 

Specific refractive power (Gladstone and 

Dale) 

Specific refractive power (Loren tas and 
Lorenz) 

Molecular refractive power 

Angle of optical rotation 

Specific rotatory power 

Molecular rotatory power 

Specific magnetic rotation 

Molecular magnetic rotation .................. 


n 


ra. [rot 


{ 


n, 


Bq, Bi 

M. [Szt 

a 


w 

Mial 

(a 

M[«] 


6, Mectridty and Magnetism, 


QuAntitjr of electricity 

Current intensity 

Resistance * 

Electromotive force 

Electrode potential, or discharge potential 

of an ion ...... 

Electrode potential referred to the normal 
hydrogen or normal calomel electrode 
respectively, the potential of which is 

taken as zero 

Normal potential, i.e., the electrode poten^ 
tial referred to the normal hydrogen or 
normal calomel electrode respectively, 
when the solution is molecular-normal 
in respect of all participating sub- 
stances and ions of variable concentra- 
tion 

Dielectric constant 

Conductivity (specific conductance) 

Equivalent conductivity 

Equivalent|oonduotivity at different dilu- 
tions — ^volumes in litres containing 
I gram-equivalent 


Q 

I 

R 

E 

W 


Bh, Bo 


^B/t, pE, 
« . 

: W '■ 

A 


Aio* Ap, Apo 


nr 


W 


Sh,* 
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LIST OF PHYSIOO-OHEMIOAL SYMBOLS, 


6, Wlectricity and Magnetism — (continued). 


Equivalent conductivity of kation and 

of anion 

Equivalent conductivity of specified ions... 

Molecular conductivity 

Velocity of kation and of anion in cm./ sec. 
when the potential gradient is 1 volt 

per cm 

Transport number of kation and of anion ... 

Magnetic permeability 

Magnetic susceptibility 


Usual 

symbol. 

Ajtt Atf 

Ak* Acv 


Ujt, Ua 

n]t,na 

K 


Alternative 

symbol. 


Symbol. 

A 

a 

b 

0 

0 

0^0, 

V" 

d 

dc 

d 

E 

e 

Ei 




F 


1 

i 

J 

K 




h 

L 

I 

M 





■ n ' 


List of Symbols^ Arranged Alphabetically, 

Name of quantity. 

Atomic weight; maximum work. 

Van der Waala’s constant. 

Van der Waals’s constant. 

Concentration ; molecular heat. 

Concentration; specific heat. 

Molecular heat at constant pressure, and at constant 
volume. 

Specific heat at constant pressure, and at constant volume. 
Alternative symbol for density. 

Diameter; total differential ; density. 

Critical density. 

Beduced density. 

Electromotive force ; electrode potential. 

Base of Napierian logarithms ; charge on an electron. 
Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode, respectively, the potential 
of which is taken as zero. 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration. 

Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs per gram -equiv- 
alent of an ion). 

Acceleration due to gravity. 

Height. 

Current. 

Van’t Hoff’s coefficient. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Equilibrium constant. 

Equilibrium oonstemt, when molar concentrations and 
partial pressures respectively are employed. 

Velocity coefficient of reaction. 

Latent heat per mole, 
liongth ; latent beat per gram. 

Molecular weight. 

Molecular rotatory power. 

Molecular magnetic rotatory power. 

' MSUSS. ' : 

Avogadro’s constant (Loschmidt’s number) or number of 
naolecuies in 1 gram -molecule. 

Befraotive inde;K, 
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List of Symbols, Arranged Alphabeticaily — (continued). 


Syinbo], 

n*, na 
n, 

P 

P 

PcfPr 

Q 

B 

Rctf Rl 

r 

ro, ri 

8 

T 

T. 

Tr 

t 

tc 

tu 

U„Ua 

V 

V 

V^Vr 

W 

X 

a 

w 

y 

A 

5 

b 

« 

«*, e 


0* 


n 

e 

K 

A 

Ai0> Aoo 

A*, An 
K 

P- 

v 

35 „ 


<r 



Name of quantity. 

Transport number of kation and of anion. 

Refractive index (alternative symbol). 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

Critical pressure : reduced pressure. 

Quantity of heat ; quantity of electricity. 

Gas constant per mole ; electrical resistance. 

Molecular refractive power, according to Gladstone and 
Dale, and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Radius. 

Specific refractive power according to Gladstone and Dale, 
and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Entropy. 

Absolute temperature. 

Critical temperature (on the absolute scale). 

Reduced temperature (absolute). 

Critical solution temperature (absolute). 

Time ; temperature (centigrade). 

Critical temperature (centigrade). 

Critical solution temperature (centigrade). 

Reduced temperature (centigrade). 

Velocity of kation and of anion in cm./seo. when the poten- 
tial gradient is I volt per cm. 

Voliime. 

Volume. 

Critical volume : reduced volume. 

Electrical resistance (alternative symbol). 

Mole fraction. 

Degree of dissociation (electrolytic, thermal, etc.); angle 
of optical rotation. 

Specific rotatory power. 

Surface tension ratio of specific heats. 

Diffusion coefficient. 

Variation. 

Partial differential. 

Electrode potential (alternative symbol); dielectric con- 
stant. 

Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode respectively, the potential of 
which is taken as zero (alternative symbols). 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration (alternative symbols). 

Viscosity. 

Temperature (centigrade), (alternative symbol). 

Specific conductance (conductivity ) ; magnetic suscepti- 
bility. 

Equivalent conductivity. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilutions (volumes in 
litres containing I gram -equivalent). 

Equivalent conductivity of kation and of anion. 
Wave-length of light. * ^ 

Molecular conductivity; magnetic permeability. 

Ratio of circumference to diameter. 

Summation. 

Surface tension (alternative symbol). 

Fluidity. 

Specific magnetic rotation. 
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JOURNAL EROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 

The ifollowing is a list of Journals from whiqh abstracts are made (directly or 
indirectly) by the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts. 


Abbiouvuted Title. 
Ahh. Bbhm. Akad. . 

Abh. Deut. Naturwiss. Med. 

Yer. Bbhmen 
Acta Phytochim. 

Acta. Soi. Pennicae . 

Agric. Bull. F. M. S. 

Agric. J. India . . . 

Agric. Kes. Inst., Pusa, Rep. 
(Bull.) 

Allgem. Z. Bierbrau. . 

Amer. J. Bot. . 

Amer. J. Bis. Children 
Amer. Pharm, 

Amer. J, Physiol. . 
Amer. J, Publ. Health 
Amer, J. Sci. . . 

Amer, Min. 

Anal. Asoo. Quim. Argentina 
Anal. Ffs. Qulm. 

Analyst .... 
Annalon . . . . 

Ann. Bot. 

Ann. di Bot. 

Ann. Ohim. 

Ann. Ohim. Analyt. . 
Annali Chim. Appl. . 

Ann. Falsif. 

Ann. hyg, ^b. m4d. Idgale 
Ann. Inst. Pasteur . 

Ann. Physik . . , 

Ann. Physique . . . 

Ann, R. Staz. Chim. Agrar. 
Sperim. 

Ann. soi. ITniv, Jassy 
Ann. Soc, Geol. Congo 

Apoth.-Ztg. . 

Arb. Gebiet. Physik, Math., 
Chem. 

Arch. Entw.-mech. Org. . 
Arch, exp. Path, Pharm. . 

Arch, para, sperim. Sci.aff. 
ArcKPisioL , . . 


Journal. 

Abhandlungen der Bohmischen Akademie, 
Abhandlungender Deutschen Katurwissenschaftlichen 
und Mediziniachen Verein, Bohmoh. 

Acta Phytochimica. 

Acta Sooietatis Scientiaruru Fennicae. 

Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States. 
Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Report and 
Bulletins. 

Allgeraeine Zeitschrift fiir Bierbrauerei und Malz- 
fabrikation. 

American Journal of Botany. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children. 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 

American Journal of Physiology. 

American Journal of Public Health. 

American Journal of Science, 

American Mineralogist. 

Anales de la Asociacidn Qufmica Argentina. 

Anales de la Sociedad Fspahola de Fisica y Qufmica. 
Analyst. 

Justus Liebig's Annalen der Chemie. 

Annals of Botany. 

Annali di Botanica. 

Ann ales de Chiinie. 

Annales de Chiinie Analytique et de Ohimie Appliqude. 
Annali di Ohimica Applicata. 

Annales des Falsifications. 

Annales d’hygiine publique et de medicine legale. 
Annales de I’lnstitut Pasteur. 

Annalen der Physik. 

Annales de Physique. 

Annali della R. Stazione Ohimico Agrarla Sperimen- 
tale di Roma. 

Annales scientlfiques de rUnirersit^ de Jasay, 

Annales de la Soci4t6 g^ologique de Belgique : Publiv 
cations relatives au Congo Beige. 
Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Arbeiten aus dera Gebiete der Physik, Mathematifc 
und Chemie. 

Archiv fiir Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen. 
Archiv fiir experimen telle Pathologie und Pharma- 
kologie. 

Archivio di Farmacologia sperimental^ e Scieuze 
Archiyio di Fisiologia. ‘ ' ’ - 

The Archives of Internal Medicine, 

Archives italiennes de Biologie, 
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Abbrbviatbd Title. 
Arch. Med. Phann, milit . 
Arch. N4erlaiid. 

Arch. Neerland. physiol. . 

Arch. Pharm. . 

Arch. Sci. phys. nafc. 

Arch. Suikerind. Hed. -Indie 

Arkiv Eemi, Min., Geol, . 
Astrophys. J. , . 

Atti B, Accad. Lincei 
Atti B. Accad. Sci. Torino 
Atti B. 1st. Yeneto ScL 

Beitr. Min. Japan 
Berg-Hiittenm. Bundsch. . 
Ber. ..... 
Ber. Dent. hot. Gea. . 

Ber. Dent, pharm. Ges, 

Ber. Oberhess. Ges. Natur. 
Heilkunde 

Ber. Ohara Inst, landw. 
Forsch. 

Ber. Sachs. Akad. Wiss. . 

Berlin. Klin. Woch. . 

Bied. Zentr. 

Biochem. J. . . . 

Biochem. 2, . . . 

Bol. Acad, Hac. Oiencias, 
Cordoba 

Boll. Chim. farm. 

Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. . 

Boll, Soc. Med.-Chirurg. . 
Bot. Oentr. 

Bot. Gaz. . , . 

Brass. Malt. . . 

Braur u. Malzind. 
Brannkohle . . 

Brennstoff-Ohem. 

Brewers’ J. . . . 

Brit. J. Phot. . 

Brit. Med. J* . . . 

Buletinul Chim. 

Bnl. Soc. Chim. Bominia . 
Bui. Soc. Romane Stiin. . 
Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. Boumaine 

Bull. Assoc. Chim. Suer. . 

Bull. Bureau of Standards 
BuU. Com. G4ol. Pinlande 

Bull Forest Exp. Stah 
Meguro 

Bull. g4n. Th4rap. . 


JOTTEKAL. I 

Archives de Mddicine et de Pharmacie militaires. 
Archives N4erlandaises de sciences exaetes et natu- 
relles. 

Archives N4erlandaises de physiologie de I’homme et 
des animanz. 

Archiv der Pharmazie. 

Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, 

Archief voor de Suikerinaustrie in Nederlandsch- 
Indie. 

Arkiv for Kemi, Mineralogi och Geologi. 

Asfcrophysical Journal. 

Atti della Beale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. 

Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
Atti del Beale Istituto Yeneto di Scienze, Letters ed 
Arti. 

Beitrage zur Mineralogie von Japan. 

Berg- und Hhttenmannisches Rundschau. 

Benchte der Deutschen chemischen Gesellsohaft. 
Berichte der Deutschen botanischen Gesellsohaft. 
Berichte der Deutschen phannazeutischen Gesellschaft. 

^ Berichte der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fur Ifatur- 
und Heilkunde zn Giessen. 

Berichte des Ohara Institnts fiir landwirtschaftliche 
Forschnngen. 

Berichte iiber die Yerhandlungen der Sachsisohen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 

Berliner 3Slinische Wochensohrift 
Biedermann’s Zentralblatt. 

Biochemical Journal, 

Biochemische Zeitschrift. 

Boletin de la Academia ITacfonal des Cieheias, Cordoba, 

Bolletino Ohimico farmaceutxco. 

Bolletino della Societk Geologica Italiana. 

Bolletino della Society Medico-Chirurgica, Pavia. 
Botanisches Centralblatt. 

Botanical Gazette. 

Brasserie et Malterie. 

Bran- n, Malzindustrie. 

Brannkohle. 

Brennstoff-Chemie. 

Brewers’ Journal 

British Journal of Photography. 

British Medical Journal. 

Buletinul Chimie. 

Buletinul Societ&tei de Chimie din RomS.nia. 

Buletinul Societatii Romano de Stiinte, 

Academie royale de Belgique — Bulletin de la Classe 
des Sciences. 

Bulletin de la Section Scientifique de PAcad4mie 
Boumaine. 

Bulletin de TAssociation des Ohimistes de Sucyerie et 
de Distillerie. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S. A.), 

Bulletin de la Commission G4ologiqne de Fin- 
lande. 

Bulletin of the Forest Experiment Station, Meguro, 
Tokyo. 

Bulletin g4n4ral de Th4rapeutique m4dicale, ohir^ 
urgicale, obst4tricale. 
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JOXTBNAIS FEOM WHICH ABSTEACTS ARE MADE. 


Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Bull. Geol, d’ Alsace . . Bulletin du Service de la Carte Geologique d’Alsace ot 

de Lorraine. 

Bull. Geol. Inst. Univ. Up- Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
sala of Upsala. 

Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. . Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 

Bull, Geol. Survey, U.S. A. Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bull. Geol. Survey, West Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. 
Australia 

Bull. Imp. Inst. , . Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

Bull. Indian Ind. Lab. . Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bull. Inst. Phys. Chetn. Bulletin of the Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Res., Japan. Research, Japan (Rikwagahu Kerkyujo Iho). 

Bull. .Tohns Hopkins Hos- Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
pital 

Bull. School Mines and Bulletin of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Met., Univ. Missouri . University of Missouri. 

Bull. Sci. Pharmacol. . Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques. 

Bull. Soc. chim^ . . Bulletin de la Soci^td chimique de France. 

Bull. Soc. chim. Belg. . Bulletin de la Socidtd chimique de Belpque. 

Bull. Soc. Chim. biol. . Bulletin de la Socidtd de Ohimie biologique. 

Bull. Soc. d’Encour, , , Bulletin de la Socidtd d* Encouragement pour Pln- 

dustrie Hationale. 

Bull, Soc. fran^. Min. . Bulletin de la Socidtd fran 9 aise de Mindralogie. 

Bull. Soc. Fran 9 . Phot. . Bulletin de la Socidtd Fran 9 ai 8 e de Photographie, 

Bull, Soc. Gdol. Belg, . Bulletin de la Societie Gdologique de Belgique. 

Bull. Soc- Ind. Mulhouse . Bulletin de la Socidtd Industrielle de Mulhouse. 

Bull. Soc. Ind. Hord. . Bulletin de la Socidtd Industrielle du Hord de la 

Prance. 

Bull. Soc. Otiral. Sci. Hat. Bulletin de la Soci4t6 Ouralienne des Amateurs des 

. Sciences Naturelles h Oatherineberg. 

Bull. Soo. Pharm. Bordeaux Bulletin des Travaux de la Socidtd de Fharmacie de 

Bordeaux. 

Bull.WellcomeTrop.Res.Lab, Bulletin of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tory. 

Cairo Sci* J. . . . Cairo Scientific Journal. 

Canada Dept. Mines Publ. . Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

Canadian Chem. Met. , Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Canadian Med. Assoc. J. . Canadian Medical Association Journal. 

Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha Le Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Percha. 

Casopis Math. Fysiky . Casopis pro pSstovdnf Mathematiky a Pysiky. 
Cellmosechem. . . . Cellulosechemie. 

Centr. Min. . . . Centralhlatt fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Paliionto- 

logie. 

Chem.App. . . . Chemxscbe Apparatur. 

Chem. Erde . . . Gliemie der Erde. 

Chem. and Ind. . . . Chemistry and Industry. 

Chem. Ind. . . . Chemische Industrie. 

Chem. Listy . . . 0hemiek6 Listy pro Yodu a PrSmysl. Organ de 

la “Ceska cnomicka Spole^inost pro vSdii a 
Prumysl.” 

Chem. and Met. Eng. , Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

Chem. Hews . . . Chemical News. 

Chem. Trade J. . . . Chemical Trade Journal. 

Chem. Umschau . . Chemische Umschau auf dem Gebiete der Fette, Oele, 

Waehse, und Harze, 

Chem, Weekblad. . , Chemiach Weekblad. 

Ohem.-JZtg.. . . . Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Chem. Zentr. , . . Chemisches Zentralblatt. 

Chim. et Ind. . . . Chimie et Industrie. 

OoB^nm . . . . Collegium. 
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Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Compt. rend. . . . Gomptes rendns hebdomadaires des Stances de TAca- 

demie des Sciences. 

Compt. rend. Soc. Biol. . Comptes rendns hebdomadaires de Seances de la Soci^t6 

de Biologie. 

Compt. rend. Trav. Lab. Comptes rendus des Travanx du Laboratoire Carls- 
Oarlsberg berg. 

De^t. Chem. S. Australia, Department of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 

Dent, med. Woch. . . Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift* 

E. P English Patent; 

Econ. Geol. . . . Economic Geology. 

Econ. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Engineering , . . Engineering. 

Eng. and Min. J. . . Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Exper. Stat. Rec. , . Experiment Station Record. 

F. P French Patent. 

Farben-Ztg. . . . Farben-Zeitung. 

Fermentforsch. • . . Fermentforschung. 

Feuerungsteohnik . . Feuerungstechnik. 

Flora . . . . Flora. 

Foldtani Kdzlbny . . Foldtani Kozlony. 

G. P. . , . . . German Patent. 

Gas J. .... Gas Journal. 

Gas- u. Wasserfach . . Gas- und Wasserfach. 

Gas “World .... Gas World. 

Gazzetta , , . . Gazzetta chimica italiana. 

Geol. For. Forh. . . Geologiska Foreningens i Stockholm Fbrhandlingar. 

Geol. Mag. .... Geological Magazine. 

Gerber . . . . Gerber. 

Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl. . Giomale di Chimica Industriale ed Applieata. 
Gummi-Ztg. . . . Gummi-Zeitung. 

Handl, Vijft. Nat. . . Handelingen van het Vijftende Natuur. 

Hawaii Agric. Exp. Stat. Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins, 
Bull. 

Heart . . . . . Heart. 

Helv. Ohim. Acta . . Helvetica Chimica Acta. 

Indian J, Med. Re^ . . Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

India-rubher J. . . . India-rubber Journal. 

Ind. Eng. Chein. . . Industrial and En^neering Chemistry. 

Int. Rev, Sci, Pract. Agric. International Review of the Science and Practice of 

Agriculture. 

Int. Sugar J. . . , International Sugar Journal. 

Iron Steel Inst. Carnegie Iron and Steel Institute, Oarnegie Scholarship 
Sohol. Mem. Memoirs. 

J.O.S. . . . . Journal of the Chemical Society. 

Jahrb. geol. Reichsanst. . Jahrbuch der geologisohen Reichsanstalt. 

Jahrb, Min. . . . Neues Jahrbuch filr Mineralogie, Geologie und 

Palaoutologie. 

Jahrb. Min. Beil.-Bd. . Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palae- 

ontologie, Beilage-Band. 

Jahrb. Radioaktiv. . . Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitat und Elektronik. 

Jahrb. wiss, Bot. . . Jahrbuch fur wiasenschaftliche Botanik. 

Jahresber. Ges. vaterl. Jahreshericht der schlesischen Gescllschaft fiir vater- 
Kultur Ihndische Kultur. 

Japan, J. Med. ScL . . Japanese Journal of Medical Sciences. 

Japan. J. Pbys. . . . Japanese Journal of Physics. 

Jemk. Ann. . , . Jern-kontorets Annaler. 

J. Agric. Res, . . . Journal of Agricultural Research. 

J, Agric. Sci. . . . Journal of Agricultural Science. 

J* Amer* Ceram, Soc. . . Jonrnal of the American Ceramic Society, 
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JOURNALS B^ROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARR MAUB. 


Abbreviated Titdk. Journal. 

J. Amer. Chem. Soc. . Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

J. Amer. Leather Ohom. Journal of the American Leather Chemists* Associa- 
Assoc. tioiu 

J. Amer. Med. Assoc. . Journal of the American Medical Association. 

J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. Journal of the Association of Official Agricultural 

Chemists. 

J. Biol. Chem. . , . Journal of Biological Chemistry. 

J. Canad, Min. Inst. . Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

J. Chem. Ind. Tokyo , . See Kogyo-Kwagaku-Zaashi, 

J. Chem. Met. Soc. S. Africa Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining 

Society of South Africa. 

J, Chem. Soc. Japan. . Journal of the Chemical Society of Japan. (Nippon 

K'wa^ku Kwai Shi.) 

J. Chim. phys. . . . Journal de Ohimie physique. 

J, GoU. Agric. Hokkaido . Journal of the College of Agriculture, Hokkaido Impe- 
rial University, Japan. 

J. ColL Agric. Tokyo . , Journal of the College of Agriculture, Imperial Uni- 

versity of Tokyo, Japan. 

J. Coll. Eng. Tokyo . , Journal of the College of Engineering, Imperial Uni- 

versity of Tokyo. 

J. Coll. Sci. Tokyo . . Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 

of Tokyo, 

J. Exp. Med. . . . Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

J. Eranklin Inst* . . Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

J. Gen. Physiol. . . , Journal of General Physiology. 

J. Genetics. , . . Journal of Genetics. 

J, Geol. . . . . Journal of Geology. 

J. Geol. Soc. Tokyo . . Chishitsugaku Zasshi (Journal of the Geological 

Society of Tokyo). 

J. Hygiene. . . . Journal of Hygiene. 

J. Inman Chem. Soc. . . Quarterly Journal of the Indian Chemical Society, 

J. Indian Ind. Lab. . . Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 

J. Indian Inst. Sci. . . Journal of the Indian Institute of Science. 

J. Ind. Hygiene , . . Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 

J. Inst. Brewing . . Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 

J. Inst Metals . • . Journal of the Institute of Metals. 

J. Inst Petroleum Tech. . Journal of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, 

J. Iron and Steel Inst. . Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

J. Jap. Ceram. Assoc. . Journal of the Japanese Ceramic Association, 

J. Landw* . . . , Journal fiir Landwirtschaft. 

J. Marine Biol. Assoc, . Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the 

United IQngdom. 

J. Med. Res. . . . Journal of Medical Research. 

J. Min. Agric. . . . Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

J, Path. Bact. , . . Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

J. Opt Soc. Amer. . . Journal of the Optical Society of America, 

J. Pharm. Chim. . , Journal de Phannacie et de Ohimie. 

J. Pharm. Exp. Ther. . . Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 

peutics. 

J. Pharm. Soc. Japan . Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Japan 

(Yaku^kuzasshi). 

J; Physical Chem. , , Journal of Physical Chemistry, 

J, Physiol. , Journal of Physiology. 

J. Physiol. Path. gdn. . Journal de Physiologie et de Pathologie g4n^rale. 

J. Phys. Radium . Journal de Physique et le Radium, 

J. pr. Chem. ^ Journal fur praktische Ohemie. 

J. ^oc.rAsiatic Soc. Bengal. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. 

j.Pn(^iBoy,Sbc. New South Jotumal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
^ W New South Wales. 
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Abbreviated Title. Jodbkal. 

J. Roy, Agric. Soc. , , Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 

J, Roy. Army Med. Corps . Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

J. Ro 5% Hort. Soc, . , Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

J. Roy, Soc. West Australia Journal of the Royal Society of West Australia. 

J, Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc. Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society of Russia. 
J. Scot. Met. Soc. . , Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

J. Soc. Arts . , . Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

J.S.C.I, . . , . Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. . 

J. Soc, Dyers and Col. , Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

J. Soc. Leather Trades Ohom. J ournal of the Society of Leather Trades Chemists. 

J. Soc. Glass Tech. . . Journal of the Society of Glass Technology. 

J. S. African Chem. Inst. . Journal of the South African Chemical Institute. 

J. Textile Inst. . ‘ . , Journal of the Textile Institute. 

J. UsinesGaz , . . Journal des ITsines h Gaz. 

J. Washington Acad. Sci. . Journal of the Washington Academy of Science. 

J. West Scotland Iron Steel Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 

Inst. Institute. 

K. Svenska Yet. Akad. Koneliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 

Handl. Tingar. 

Kentucky Exp. Stat. Bull. Kentucky Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Keram. Rundsch. . . Keramiach Rundschau. 

Kew Bull. . . . Kew Bulletin. 

Kogyo-Kwagakii-Zasshi . Kogyo-Kwagaku-Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry, 

Japan). 

Kolloid Z. . . , Kolloid Zeitschrift, 

Koll.-Chem, Beih. . . Kolloid-chemische Beihefte. 

Kosmos .... Kosmos (Lemberg). 

Kiihn-Archiv . . . Kiihn-Archiv. 

Kunststoffe . . . Kunatstoffe. 

Lancet . . . . The Lancet. 

Landw. Jahrb. . . . Land'vrirtschaftliche Jahtbiicher. 

Landw, Versuchs.*Stat. . Die landwirtschaftliohen Yersuohs-Stationen, 

Louisiana Bull. . . . Louisiana Bulletin. 

Louisiana Planter . . Louisiana Planter, 

Lunds Univ. Arsskr. . . Lunds Universitets Ars-skrift. 

Math, es Term^s. Ert. , Mathomatikai 4s Termdszettudomdnyi Erteslto, Buda- 
pest. 

M odd. K. Yetcnskapsakad, Meddelandeu frln Kongl- Yetenskapsakademiens Nobel- 
Nobol-Inst. Institut. 

Medd. on Gr6nland . . Meddelser on Grouland. 

Med.Gonee8.Lab,Weltevre- Mededeelingon uit het Geneoskundig Laboratorium te 
den Welterreden. 

Med. Cliron. . . . Medical Chronicle. 

Med..Klimk , . , Medizinische Klinik. 

Mem, Accad. Lined . . Memorie della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 

Mem. Accad. Soi. Torino . Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. 
Mem. Coll. Soi. Kyoto . Memoirs of the College of Science, Kyotd Imperial 

University, 

Mem. Coll. Sci. and Eng. Memoii’s of the College of Science and Engineering, 
KyotS Kyoto Imperial University. 

Mem. Dept. Agric. India . Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 
Mem. Manchester Phil. Soc. Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 

and Philosophical Society. 

Mem. Soc. Ing. Oiv. . , M6moires de la Sooi4t4 des Ing4nieurs Civile de 

France. ; 

Mem. Soc, Toscana Sci, Nat. Memorie deBa Society Toscana di Scienze naturali 

residente in Pisa. 

M4ra. Poudres . , ^ * Memorial des Poudres. 

Metallu. Erz , , Metall und Erz, 

Metallurgio . . . Metallurgie. 
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Abbbeviatbd Title. Joxtknal. 

Metrop. Water Bd. Rep, , Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

Milch. Zentr. . . . Milohwirtschaftliclies Zentralblott. 

Min. Mag Mineralogioal Magazine and Journal of tho Minoral- 

ogical Society. 

Mitt. Materialpriif. . , Mittheihmgen aus dem Materialpriifungsaint zu Gross- 

Lichterfelde West. 

Mitt. med. Ges. Tokyo . Mittheilungen der medizinischen Gesellschaft zu 

Tokyo. 

Mitt. Naturforsch. Ges. Mittheilungen der Naturforsckenden Gesellschaft zu 
Halle Halle, 

Mitt. Path. Inst. K. Univ. Mitteilungen aus dem pathologisclien Institut der 
Japan Kaiserlichen TJniversitat zu Sendai, Ja^an. 

Monatsh. .... Monatshefte fiir Chemie imd verwandte Teile anderer 

Wissenschaften. 

Monatsh. Math. Physik . Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik. 

Mon. Sci. . . . . Moniteur Seientifique. 

Month. Not. Roy, Aatr.Soc. Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 

London. 

Mhnch. med. Woch. . . Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Naehr. Ges. Wias. Got- Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
tingen zu Gottingen. 

Nature . . . . Nature. 

Naturwiss. . . .Die Naturwissenschaften. 

Naturw. Rdsoh. , . Naturwisaenschaftliche Rundschau. 

New York Agr. Expt. Sta. New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 
Bull. 

New Zealand Dominion New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 

Laby. Rept. 

New Zealand J. Sci. Tech. New Zealand Jouimal of Science and Technology. 
Ni^on Kwagaku Kwai Shi Nippon Kwagaku Kwa Shi (Journal of the Chemical 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan). Society of Japan). 

Nora Acta Soc. Sci. . , Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum Upsaliensis. 

Nuovo Cim. . . .11 Nuovo Cimento. 

Ofvers. Finska yet.-Soc. . Ofversigt af Finska Teteiiska]^s-Societ4tens Fbrhand- 

lingar, Helsingfors. 

Oesterr. Ohem.-Ztg, . , Oesterreichische Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Oversigt Danske Vid. Selsk. Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskaberues 

Selskabs Forhandlingar. 

Paper .... Paper. 

Papierfabr. , . . Papier-Fabrikant. 

Perf. and Essent. Oil Rec. . Perfumery and Essential Oil Record, 

Per, spis. Sofia . , . Periodicesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum . . . . Petroleum (German). 

Pflilger’s Archiv. , . Archiv fur die gesamto Physiologie dos Monschen 

und der Thiere. 

Pharm. J. . . . . Phai'maceutical Journal. 

Pharm. Weekblad . . Pharmaceutisch Weekblad. 

Pharm. Zentr. . . , Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle, 

Philippine J. Sci, . . Philippine Journal of Science. 

Phil. Mag, . . . Philosophical Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 

Dublin), 

Phil, Trans. . . . Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 

London. 

Phot. J. . . . . Photographic Journal. 

Phot. Korr. . ^ ♦ Photographische Korrespondenz, 

Physica . . . . Physiea. 

Physical Rev. . . . Physical Review. 

PhysikaLZ. . , . Physikalische Zeitschrift, 

^^j?oc. Amer. A^d. Arts Sci. Proceedings of the American Ac^idemy of Arts and 
Sfe-:.: ■ Sciences. 
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Abbreviated Title. Joueital. 

Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. . Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc. , Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Proceeding's of the American Society of Biological 
Ohem. Chemists. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Civ. Eng. Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 

Engineers. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 
Materials 

Proc, Austral. Inst. MLin. Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Met. ^ and Metallurgy. 

Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. , Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
Proc. Durham Phil. Soc. . Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Society, 

Proc. Eng. Soc. W. Pa. . Proceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western* 

Pennsylvania. 

Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. . . Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. . Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
Amsterdam dam. Proceedings (English version). 

Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. . Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Proc, Nova Scotia Inst. Sci^’ Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science, 
Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow . Proceedings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

Proc. Physical Soc. . . Proceedings of the Physical Society of London. 

Proc. Physiol. Soo. . . Proceedings of the Physiological Society, 

Proc. Roy. Inst. . , Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. . Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Proc, Roy. Soc. . , . Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin, . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proc. Roy. Soo. Med. . . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proc. Boy, Soc. Queensland Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 

Proc. Roy. Soo. Tasmania . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proc. Sci, Assoc., Yizian- Proceedings of the Science Association, Maharajah’s 
agram College, Vizianagram. 

Proc. Soc, Exp. Biol. Med. Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology 

and Medicine. 

Proc. 11.8. Nat. Mus, . Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
Proc. verb. Soe. Toscana Sci, Process! verbali Society Toscana di Scienze Natural!. 
Nat. 

Pub, Fac. Sci. ITniv. Publications de la Faculty des Sciences de rUniversitd 
Masaryk. Masaryk (Spisy vyddvan6 PrirodovMeckou 

Eacoultou Masarykovy University). 

Pulp and Paper Mag. . . Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. 

Quart, J, Geol. Soc. . . Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Quart. J. Med. . . . Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Radium in Biol. Hoilkunde Radium in Biologic und Heilkunde. 

Bee. Australian Mus. . Records of the Australian Museum. 

Rec, trav. hot. Nderland. , Recuoil des travaux hotaniques Nderlandaises. 

Rec. trav. chim. . . Recueil des travaux chimiques des Pays*Bas. 

Rend. Accad. Sci, Fis. Mat. Rondiconto delT Accademia delle Scienze Fxsiche e 
Napoli- Matematiche, Napoli. 

Rend. 1st, Lomb. Sci. Lett. Rendiconti dell’ Beale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e 

Lettere. 

Rep. Aust. Assoc. Sci. . Report of the Australian Association" for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Rep. Brit. Assoc, . . Report of tlie British Association for the Advancement 

of Science. 

Rev. clum, . . .. Revue chimique . , . Ofieijelni organ udrulenja Jugo- 

■ slavenskih Kemi^jara. 

Rev. gi5n, Bot. . . . Revue g4n4rale de Botanique. 

Rev, g4n. Colloid. . . Revue ^n4rale des CoHoides. 

Rev, G4n. Mat. Col. . . Revue S4n4rale des Matiferes Colorantes. 
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Abbrbviatbid Title. Journal. 

Rer. M4t. . . ... Revue de M4tallurgie. 

Rev. Real Acad. Ciencias Revista de la Real Academia de Ciencias exactas, 
exact. Madrid Fisicas y Naturales de Madrid. 

Riv. Min. Crist. Ital, . Rivista di Mineralogia e Cristallo|?rafia Italiana. 

Rocz. Ghem, Roczniki Ohemji organ Polskiego Towarzystwa 

Cheraicznego, 

Sbornik Klubu Pri, , Sbomik Klubu PHrodov^deckdho (Prague). 

Schweiz. Apoth. Ztg. Schweizerische Apotheker Zeitung. 

Schweiz. Ohem.-Ztg. Schweizerische Ohemiker Zeitung. 

Science , . . Science. 

Sci. Ind. Rep. Roure-Ber Scientific and Industrial Reports of Roure-Bertrand 
trand Fils Fils. 

Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. Scientific Papers of the Institute of Physical and 
Chem. Res. Tokyo Chemical Research, Tokyo. 

Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. Scientific Proceeding of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Sci Rep, T6hoku Imp.Univ. Science Reports, Tdhoku Imperial University. 

Sci Trans. Roy. Dubl, Soc. Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society, 

Seifensied. Ztg. . . Seifensieder Zeitung. 

Sitzungsber. Akad. Miin- SitzungsberichtederbayerischenAkademiederWissej- 
chen schaften zn Mtlnchen. 

Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschalfeen, 
Wien Wien. 

Sitzungsber. Ges.Naturwi^. Sitzungsberichte der Gesellschaft zur Befdrderang der 
Marbui^ gesammten Naturwissenschaften in Marburg. 

Sitzungsber. Heidelberger Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
Akad. Wis. senschaften. 

Sitzungsber. Med. Natur- Sitzungsberichte der Medizinisch-Naturwissenschaft- 
wiss. Mfinster lichen Gesellschaft zu MUnster-in-Westfalens. 

Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. Sitzungsberichte der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Ges. Rostock Rostock. , 

Sitzungsber. phys, med. Ges. Sitzungsberichte derphysikalisch-medizinischen Gesell- 
Erlangen schaft zu Erlangen. 

Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Sitzun^berichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wiss. Berlin Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

Skand. Arch. Physiol. . Skandinavisohes Archiv fiir Physiologie. 

Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. . Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Soil Sci. .... Soil Science. 

South African J, Ind. . South African Journal of Industries. 

South African J. Sci. . Sonth African Journal of Science. 

Sprechsaal .... Sprechsaal. 

Stahl u. Eisen . . . Stahl und Eisen. 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. , . Stazioni sperimentali agrarie italiane. 

Strahlenther , , . Strahlentnerapie. 

Suom. Tied. Toitn, . . Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituskia. 

Svensk Kern. Tidskr. . Svensk Kemisk Tidskrift. 

Tech. Rep. Tdhoku Imp. Technology Reports of the Tohoku Imperial University, 
Univ. Sendai, Japan. 

Tekn. Tidsk. , . . Teknisk Tidskrift. 

Textilber Melliand^s Textilberiohte fiber Wissonschaft, Industrie 

und Handel. 

Ther. Gegenw. , . Die Therapie der Gegenwart. 

Ther. Monatsh. . . . Therapeutische Half-Monatshefte. 

Tonind.-Ztg. , , , Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 

Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society. 
Soc. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Ohem. Transactions of the American Institute 'of Chemical 
Eng. Engineers. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Metals . Transactions of the American Institution of Metals, 

Trans. Amer* Inst. Min. Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
Eng. Engineers. 
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Abbreviated Title, Journal. 

Trans. Ceram. Soc. . . Transactions of the Ceramic Society. 

Trans. Faraday Soc. . . Transactions of the Faraday Society. 

Trans. Inst. Min. and Met, Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Tr. N. Eng, Inst. Min. and Transactions of the North of England Institute of 
Met. Mining and Metallurgy, 

Trans. New Zealand Inst. . Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 

Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 
Sci. 

Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. . Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada . Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 

Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin. . Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Sth. Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa. 
Africa 

Tsch. Min. Mitt. . . Tschermak’s Mineralogische Mitteilungen. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. United States Bureau of Mines, Bulletins and Tech- 
and Tech. Papers nical Papers. 

U.S. Bureau Plant Ind. . United States Bureau of Plant Industry. 

U.S. Comm. Rept. . . United States Commerce Reports, Daily Consular and 

Trade Reports. 

U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull, . United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins. 

U.S. Hyg. Labor. Bull. . United States Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins. 

U.S.P United States Patent. 

Univ. Illinois Bull. . . University of Illinois Bulletins, 

Utah Agric. Coll. Exper, Utah Agncultural College Experiment Station 
Stat. Bull. Bulletins, 

Verb. Geol. Reichsanst. TerhandlungendergeologischenReichsanstaltin Wien. 
Wien 

Verh.Ges,deut.Naturfor8ch. Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft deutscher Natur- 
Aertze ’ foracher und Aertze. 

Verb. Naturhist. med. Ter. Yerhandlungen des naturhistorisch-medizinischen 
Heidelberg Yereins zu Heidelberg. 

Verb. Naturhist. Rheinl. . Yerhandlungen des naturhistorischen Yereins der 

preussischen Rheinlande und Westfalens. 

Verb. Physiol. Ges. Berlin Yerhandlungen der Physiologischen Gesellschaft zu 

Berlin, 

Yerh. Schweiz. Nat. Ges. , Yerhandlungen der Schweizerischen Naturforschenden 

Gesellscnaft, Basel. 

Yict. Mem. Mus. Geol. Sur- Victoria Memorial Museum Geological Survey of 
vey, Canada Canada, Bulletin. 

Videnskab. Skrifter , , Skrifter udgivne af Videnskabsselskahet i Kristiania. 

Wiener Klin. Woch. . . Wiener Klinische Wochenschiift. 

Wiss. Abhandl. PhysikaL- Wiasenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Physikalisch- 
Tech. Reichsanst. Technischen Reichsanstalt, 

Wiss.Yeroff. Siemens-Konz. Wissenschaftliche YerolBfentlichungen aus dem Sie* 

mens-Konzern. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr, . . Wochenblatt flir Papierfabrikation. 

Woch. Brau. . . . Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei. 

Y akugakuzasshi ( J, Pharm. Y akugakuzasshi ( J ournal of the Pharnaaceutical Society 
Soc. Japan). of Japan). 

Z. allg. Physiol. . . Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Physiologie. 

Z. anal. Chem. . . . Zeitschrift flir analytische Chemie. 

Z. angew, Chem. . . Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie, 

Z. anorg, Chem, . . Zeitschrift fiir anorganische und allgemeine Chemie. 

Z, Biol, . . . . Zeitschrift fiir Biologic. 

Z. deut. Geol. Ges. , . Zeitschrift der deutsolien Geologischen Gesellschaft. 

Z. dent. Oel-Fett Ind. . Zeitschrift der deutschenUel- und Fett-Industrie. 

Z* Elektrochem. . . Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie. 

Z. exp. Path. Ther. . . Zeitschrift fiir experimentollePathologie und Therapie. 

Z, ges, Brauw. . . . Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Brauwesen. 
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JOtJEKALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARB MADE, 


. AbB|I 1VIATB)I) TITLK. JotrilNAL. 

Z. gos. ^p. Med* . Zeitgclirift far die gesamte experimontello Mediziu. 

Z. ges. Schiess* u, Sprong- Zoitsehrift fur das gesamte Schieas- uud Spreagstoff- 
stoifw, wesen, 

Z. Hyg. . « * . Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und lufektionskrankheiten, 

Z, Immunit* * * . ZeitsoHrift fur Immunitatsforsohung und experi- 

mentelle Therapie* 

Z. Instrument. . . , Zeitschrift flir lustrum entenkunde, 

Z. Kryst* ... . Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie. 

Z. Leder-Gerb.-Ohem. * Zeitschrift fflr Leder-und Gerberei-Chemie. 

Z. Metallk. . . , Zeitschrift fiir Metallkunde. 

Z. bfentl. Ghem. . , Zeitschrift ftir bffentliche Ohemie, 

Z. Physik . * . Zeitschrift fflr Physik. 

Z. physikal* Ohem, . , . Zeitschrift fiir physikalisohe Ohemie, Stbchiomotrie 

und Terwandschaftslehre. 

Z. physikal. chem. Unterr, Zeitschrift fiir den physikalischen und chemischen 

Unterrioht, ' 

Z. physiol, Chem. . Hoppe- Seyler^s Zeitschrift fiir physiologiaohe Ohemie. 

Z. prakt, Geol, . - . Zeitschrift fiir praktische.Geologie, 

Z. ijauerstoff Stiolistoff Ind. Zeitschrift fiir Sauerstoff und Stiokstoff Industrie. 

Z. Spiritusind. . . . Zeitschrift fiir Spiritusindustrie. 

Z, ifnters. Nahx. Qenussm, Zeitschrift fiir Untcrsuchung der Nahrungs- und 

Genussmittel. 

Z, Ver. deut, Zuckerind. Zeitschrift des Yereins der deutschen Zuoker-Industrie. 

Z. wiss, Mikro^. . . Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Mikroskopie und 

mikroskopische Technik, 

Z. wise. Phot. . . . . Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Photographie, Photo- 

phyaik und Photochemie. 

Z. Zuckerind. Oechoslov, . Zeitschrift fiir Zuckerindustrie der Cechoslovakischen 

Republik. 

Zellstoff u. Papier . . , Zellstoff und Papier, 

Zentr. Bakt. Par, . . Centralhlatt fur Bakteriologio^ Parasitenkunde und 

Infektionskrankheiten. 

Zentr. Zuckerind. , . Zen tralblatt fflr Zuckerindustrie. 



PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, January 15th, 1925, at 
8 pan., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., P.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

May 2nd, 1912. Nov. 24th, 1924. 
June 16th, 1887. Oct, 6th, 1924. 

May 4th, 1893. Jan. 3rd, 1925; 
Nov. 21st, 1863. Dec. 26th, 1924. 
June 16th, 1899. Feb. 1924. 

June 4th, 1874, Dec. 21st, 1924. 

The President announced : 

(1) That the names of the Members of Council who retire at the 
Annual General Meeting on the 26th March, 1926, and who are 
ineligible for re-election to the same office until the lapse of one 
year, are as follcws : 

President : 

Prof. W. P. Wynne. 

Foreign Secretary : 

Dr. A. W. Crossley. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the ojBEice of President : 

Prof. H. B. Dixon, Prof, P. F. FranMand. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office of President : 

Prof. E. O. C. Baly, Dr. J. T. Hewitt. 

Ordinary Members of Council : 

(a) Town Members : 

Dr. 0. Dor4e, Dr. J. J. Fox, Prof. J, R. Partington. 

(b) Country Members ; 

Prof. I. M. Heilbron, Prof. J. W, McBain, Dr. W. H. Mills. 


Robert P. Douglas ........ 

Khasberao B. Jadhava 

Edmund O. Lamb 

Oeorge Downing Liveing 
James McAlley ............. 

William Shannan ....... 
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The following vacant places fall due to be filled at the Annual 
General Meeting on March 26th, 1925, in accordance with^l^the 
Bye-Laws : 

President One vacancy. 

Secretaries One vacancy. 

Foreign Secretary One vacancy. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of 
President ... ... Three vacancies . 

(Note : the vacancy additional to the two prescribed by the 
Bye-Laws is caused by the death of Sir James Bobbie.) 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office 
of President ... ... Two vacancies. 

Ordinary Members of Council : 

(ct) TownMember8 (i.c., those living within 

a radius of 50 miles from Charing Cross) Five vacancies . 

(b) Country Members (i.e., those living 
beyond a radius of 50 miles from 
Charing Cross) ... Two vacancies. 

(Note : In accordance with the Bye-Laws, the number of 
vacancies in each of the categories (a) and (b) is three. But this- 
year the vacancies among Town Members are increased by two 
and among Country Members reduced by two, owing to Prof. 
C, K. Ingold and Prof. J. Reilly, who are no longer resident 
in the London area, being transferred from Town to Country 
Members; while the resignation of a Country Member increases 
the number of vacancies among Country Members from one to two.. 

The Council has nominated : 

Br. A. W. Crossley to the office of President. 

Br. T. Slater Price to the office of Secretary. 

Prof. F, 6. Bonnan to the office of Foreign Secretary. 

(2) That the follo^ving address of congratulation was presented 
by Sir William Pope, F.R.S., to the Soci^td Chimique de France 
on Becember 22nd, 1924, on the occasion of the celebrations of the 
50th Anniversary of the foundation of Stereochemistry by van’t 
Hofi and Le Bel in 1874 : 

“ To the Societe Chimique de France. 

“ The President, Council and Fellows of the Chemical Society 
rejoice to learn that the Societe Chimique de France is meeting on 
Becember 22nd on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
foundation of Stereochemistry by Joseph Achille Le Bel and Jacobus 
Hetiticus vati’t Hoff. 
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These two savants will ever be remembered for one of the most 
important advances in modem chemical thought and practice. 
The masterly conception which they gave to the chemical world 
has proved a fruitful incentive to brilliant researches, which have 
not only confirmed their theoretical reasoning, but have also im- 
measurably widened our knowledge of chemical structure. 

The Chemical Society, which is proud to have the name of 
Joseph Achille Le Bel on its list of Foreign Fellows, welcomes the 
opportunity of joining with its sister Society in doing honour to 
Le Bel and van’t Hoff and in paying homage to their genius. 

Signed on behalf of the Chemical Society, 

W. P. Wynne, President. 

Jocelyn Thoepe, Treasurer. 

T. Slatee Peice,'\ cy i • 
n a n ^ }ISecretanes. 

0. S, Gibson, j 

Abthue W. Ceossley, Foreign Secretary, 

Sealed in Council this Eighteenth day of December, One 

Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-four.’’ 


The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : H. J. George, E. Rothstein, R, F. Goldstein, S. Barratt, 
E. Roberts, J. A. Aeschlimaim, J. Ross, and C. I. Kelly. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 


0aTid McClellan Bottomley, B.Sc., 43, Manor Road, Blackburn. 

Frederick Stanley Brown, B.Sc,, Rosebank, Tile Hill Lane, Coventry. 

Herbert Isaac Coombs, B.Sc., B-A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Ernest James Davis, 46, McClure Street, Ormeon Road, Belfast. 

Henry Boll Footner, B.Sc., Great Dean, nr. Christchurch, Hants. 

Robert Owen Griffith, M.Sc., A.I.C., Mxaspratt Laboratory of Physical 
Chemistry, The University, Liverpool. 

Herbert Henry Hodgson, M.A., Ph.D,, B.Sc., F.LO., 130, Paley Road, 
Bradford. 

Wilford Jordayne Johnson, Devanha, South Road, Brighton Beach, Victoria, 
Australia. 

William Wenallt Jones, M.So., 19, Whit© Hart Lane, Wood Green, N* 22. 
Jacob Kraoovski, B.Sc., 11, Ernest Street, E, 1, 

John Joseph Laws, 45, Fulham Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 

Alexander John Simpson Leiper, 74, Whitworth Road, South Norwood, 
S.E,25. 

William Hamilton McVicker, M.So., 45, Wellington Park, Belfast. 

Frank Douglas Miles, Caldwell Road, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 

William Bayley Parker, F.I.O., 3, Murray Road, Rugby* 

Isaac Vogel, B.Sc,, 16, Wellclose Square, E. 1. 

Nellie Walker, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., 16, Fintry Place, Broughty Ferry. 

James Ewart Whipp, 16, St. John’s Street, Longsight, Manchester. / 

The following papers were read : 

** 6-Ohlorophenoxarsme.” By E. E. Tueneb and A. B. Sheppaeb. 
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The chemistry of the three-carbon system. Part III, aP-Py- 
Change in unsaturated acids.” By G. A. R. Kok and R. P. 
Linsteai). 

** The influence of valency direction on the dissociation constants 
of dibasic acids.” By C. H. Spiers and J. P. Thorpe. 

The relation of pilocarpidine to pilocarpine. Synthesis of 1 : 4- 
and 1 : 5-dimethylglyoxalines.” By R. Bitrtles, P. L. 
Pymak, and J. Roylahce. 


LECTURE. 

Sir William Hardy, Sec.R.S., will deliver his Lecture entitled 
‘‘ Problems presented by Films on Solid Surfaces,” on Thursday, 
February 26th, 1925, at 8 p.m,, in the Lecture Hall of the institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W, 1. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 

The Anniversary Dinner will be held in the Grand Hall of the 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2, on Thursday, 
March 26th, 1925, the day of the Annual General Meeting, Further 
particulars will be issued shortly. 


ORDINARY SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS IN FEBRUARY. 

February 5th, at 8 p.m. 

February 19th, at 8 p.m., when a ballot for the election of Fellows 
will be held. 


list of Papers received between December 19th, 1924, and 
January 15th, 1926. (This List does not include the titles of 
papers, or abstracts thereof, which have been read at a Scientific 
Meeting, or which have appeared in the Jounaal) 

Note on a simple constant-level apparatus for thermostats and 
water-baths.” By J. M. Smith. 

'' Studies of equilibrium in systems of the type Al2(S04)3-M”S04- 
H^O. Part I, Al2(S04)3-0aS04~H;0, Al2(S04)3--MnS04- 

HgO at 30®.” By R. M. Caveh and T. C. M^pheix, 

‘VThe mercuration of aromatic substances. Part I, Toluene.” 

' ■ ■ ■ 

‘VThe ohemisjry of the Part IV. A case of 

retarded mobility,” By G, A. R. Kok and R. P. LinstbaX). 



The velocity of reaction in mixed solvents. Part VIII. The 
velocity of formation of certain quaternary ammonium salts,’’ 
By H, McCombie, H. M. Roberts, and H, A. Scarborough. 

“ Crystalline cuprous bromide.” By D. B. Briggs. 

Phenyl benzyl diketone and some derivatives.” By T. Malkin 
and R. Robinson. 

” Tautomerism of amidines. Part V. Methylation of glyoxalines 
by diazomethane. Bromination of 4(or 5)-phenylglyoxaline.” 
By W. G, Forsyth and F. L. Pyman. 

The mass of the hydrogen atom computed.” By E. F. Morris. 

” The reduction of aromatic nitro-compounds.” By R. W. West. 

” A redetermination of the atomic weight of boron.” By H. V. A, 
Briscoe and P. L. Robinson. 

” The interaction of nitrogen sulphide and sulphur. Nitrogen 
persulphide.” By F, L. Usher. 

“ The composition of the liquid and vapour phases in mixtures of 
glycerol and water.” By M. P. I. V. Iyer and F. L. Usher. 

'' Note on some metallic couples decomposing water at the ordinary 
temperature.” By E. S. Hedges and J. E. Myers. 

Styrylbenzopyrylium salts. Part IV. y-Styryl derivatives of 
5 : 7-dihydroxy- and S : 7-dimethoxy-2-phenyl-4-methylbenzo- 
pyrylium chloride.” By G* H. Walker and I. M. Heilbron. 

” Styrylbenzopyrylium salts. Part V, Distyryl derivatives of 
7-hydroxy-2 : 4-dimethylbenzop3n:ylium chloride.” By L M. 
Heilbron, G. H. Walker, and J. S. Buck. 

Interactions of tellurium tetrachloride and acetic anhydride.” 
By G. T. Morgan and H. D. K. Drew. 

” Quantitative reduction by hydriodic acid of halogenated malonyl 
derivatives. Part IV, The influence of substitution in the 
amide group on the reactivity of the halogen atom in bromo- 
malonamide.” By R. W. West. 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
19th, 1925. 

N.B. — ^The names of those who sign from General Knowledge ” 
are printed in 

Ashley, Julius Nicholson, 37, Scarsdale Road, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
British. Chemical Research student at the Victoria University of Manchester. 
B.So. Hons. (Birm.) 1923. A.I.C. 1023. {Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, 
R. Robinson, Frederick Challenger. 



Baktram, George Aeered, 19, Valley Ed., Spital, ChesterEeld. British. 
Teacher of Chemistry. Student at University College, Nottingham, 1914-15, 
1019 and 1920. B.Sc. (London Pass), 1920; B.Sc. (Lond., 2nd Class Hons, 
Chem.), 1922, Elected A.I.C. 1923. Teacher of Chemistry 1920 to present 
time. In charge of Chem. Advanced Course recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion 1922 to present time. (Signed hy) P. Stanley Kipping, E. B. E. Prideaux, 
J. B. Pirth, A. E. Blackburn. 

Bbeby, George Harry, 92, Ashby Ed., Loughborough. English. 
Chemistry Eesearch Student. Training received at Loughborough College, 
under A. Bramley, Esq., B.Sc., P.LO., etc. Hold degree of B.Sc. London. 
2nd Hons. Chemistry. A.I.C. Diploma of Loughborough College (Hons.). 
Engaged on Metallurgical Eesearch. (Signed hy) Arthur Bramley, George 
Lawton, T. L, Gamer, A. T, Eggington. 

Bishop, Arthur Henry Buruiok, Westminster Training College, 130, 
Horseferry Ed., Westminster, S.W. 1, British. Assistant Lecturer in 
Chemistry. Eesearch for one year at Jesus College, Oxford, on ** Adsorption 
of Gases by Glass Wool.” At present engaged in research on “ Optical 
Eotatory Dispersion.” {Signed hy) P. 0. Austin, E. E. Walker, Gerald 
Dnice. 

Blooimdbr, Vincent, B.Sc., 33, Balfour St,, Oldham. British. Student. 
Have completed 3 years’ Honours Chemistry Course at Victoria University, 
Manchester; am now doing one year’s research course for the degree of 
M.Sc. (Signed hy) Henry Stephen, P. P. Burt, D. H. Bangham. 

Bottomley, Claud McClellan, 43, Manor Eoad, Blackburn. British. 
Brewer, B.Sc, (Lond.) [Chemistry taken at Pinal Exam.]. {Signed hy) 
W. J. Staiisfield, A. Bramley, G. W., P.' Holroyd, 

Brown, Prbdbriok: Stanley, “ Eosebank,” Tile Hill Lane, Coventry, 
British. Eesearch Student (in receipt of a Scientific and Industrial Eesearch 
Grant). Two years’ works experience. Academic training at University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, from 1919 up to present time. 1st Hons. 
B.Sc. (Wales). A.I.C. Over two years’ research experience. J.C.S, 1923, 
Vol. 123, 2430. J.aS. 1924, Vol. 125, 2219. (Signed hy) T. Campbell James, 
O. K. Bury, Albert Green. 

Chori^y, Percy, 87, Hazelbqttom Ed., Crumpaall, Manchester. British, 
Chemist. M.Sc. (Viet.). Beyer Fellow, Victoria University, Manchester, 
1914. Published, with Professor A. Lapworth, a paper on “ A new series 
of nitrogenous compounds derived from oamphoroxalio acid (Transit 1920, 
728), Chemist, on the stafi of British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. {Signed 
by) E. H. Eodd, B. Brightman, H. Swann, Carlton Butler, Morvan Lapworth. 

Coombs, Herbert Isaac, Trinity College, Cambridge, British. Student. 
Bachelor of Science, Pirst-olass Bachelor of Arts of Oxford; Eesearch work 
under Professor Perkin, P.E.S,, and Professor Hopkins, P.E.S. {Signed hy) 
W. H. Perkin, H. Eaymond Ing, E. H. Griffith, N. V, Sidgwick. 

Corbet, Alexander Steven, “Abbey Stone House,” Sidmouth St., 
Beading, British. Chemist. B.Sc., Ph.D. (London University). A.I.C. 
Papers published with Professor H. Bassett : " The Hydrolysis of Potassium 
Perricyanide and Potassium Cobalticyanide by Sulphuric Acid,” J.C.iS., 
June 1924. “ A Phase-rule Study of the Cupro-, Argento-, Auro*-, and; 
Thallo-oyanides of Potassium,” August, 1924. {Signed hy) H, Bassett, 

Wv Dod^^n, D. Eoy^M 

ORo^i “ Bettvraville,^^ Cherry Valley Park, Belfast 

(IJ. Assistant in Cheinistsry (Q.U.B.). Eesearch in 

^ <&eihist«iry Qnee 1922-23, subject, “ Effect of Light 
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oix Brominations.” 1023-24, University College, London, PjTjidones.’* 
(Signed hy) A. W. Stewart, J. K. Marsh, H. Graham. 

BAVinsoiT, Ai^risd, 91, Hazelbottom Bd., Cheetham, Manchester. British. 
Besearch Chemist, British Dyestuffs Corporation. B.Sc, (Glasgow) with 
distinction in Chemistry. T. S. Patterson and A. Davidson, J,C,S, (1012), 
101, 374. (Signed hy) E. J. Amies, 0. Hollins, S. 0. Bate. 

Davis, Bhnbst James, 46, McClure Street, Ormeati Boad, Belfast. 
British, Chief Assistant Chemist, Messm. Harland and Wolff, Belfast. 
Ten years Industrial Chemist with Messrs. J. Stone & Co., Deptford ; Martin’s 
Heat Treating and Testing Works, Coventry ; Harland and Wolff, Ltd., 
Belfast. (Signed by) Henry Wren, Theophilus Harper, James W. Porter. 

Dufpin, Walter Mark, 35, Binfield Boad, S.W. 4. English. Besearch 
Student. AH.C.S. B.Sc., London. Engaged in Besearch. (Signed by) 
H. B. Baker, G. A. B. Kon, Arnold Stevenson, M, A. Whiteley. 

Dubrant, Arthur Hynard, 47, Cassiobury Bd., London, E. 17. British. 
Bacteriologist and Demonstrator in Chemistry, Guy’s Hospital and The 
Technical Institute, E, 17. Inventor of a Constant Cell, see Junior Mechanic, 
May, 1021. (Signed hy) W. H. Collier, H. L. Long, E. C, Edgar. 

Eatok, Frederick John, Ph.D. (Edin.), B.Sc. (Edin.), A.I.O., Chemical 
Laboratory, Gas Light and Coke Coy., Horseforry Bd., Westminster. British. 
Besearch Chemist, Gas Light and Coke Coy. Formerly part time Assistant 
Dept, of Medical Chemistry, Univ. of Edinburgh, and Besearch Student under 
Prof. Barger, F.B.S., Univ. of Edinburgh. Paper on “ Blue Adsorption 
Compounds of Iodine,” accepted 0th Sept., 1924. (Signed by) George Barger, 
Ellen Field, John E. Mackenzie^ 

Edwards, George Alfred, 21, Crystal Palace Bd., London, S.E. 22. 
British. Demonstrator in Chemistry, King’s College, London University. 
B.A. Oxon., First Class Honours in Chemistry. B.Sc. Oxon, Demonstrator 
in Chemistry at King’s College, London University. Joint author of “ Amino^ 
derivatives of Tetrahydrocarbazole.” (Signed by) Samuel Smiles, A. J. 
Allmand, E. W. McGolland, Frank W. Stoyle. 

Emel^jus, Harry Julius, Battle, Sussex. British. Student. Besearch 
Student at Imperial College of Science and Technology, Graduate of London 
University. Chemistry (1st Class Hons.). A.B.C.S. (1st Class Chemistry). 
(Signed by) K* B. Baker, M, A. Whiteley, M, Carlton. 

Esdaile, Balfii MAROiiAVB, the Lytlo Coal Co., Ltd., Minervillo, Pa., 
U.S.A. British. Chemist to tho Lytle Coal Co., Ltd., Minervillo, Pa., 
tJ,$,A. Trained at Finsbury Technical College, 1010-1023, Desires to, 
receive the publications of tho Chemical Society. Awarded Diploma, July, 
1922, A.O.G.F.C. (Signed by) A. J. Hale, H. M. Atkinson, B. J. Seal. 

Flack, Edward Hugh St. Clair, 9, Bridge Street, Cambridge, British 
bom subject. Besearch Student in Organic Chemistry, Univ* of Cambridge. 
M.Sc. (Univ. of S. Africa), (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, B. C. Odams. 

Footner, Henry Bell, Great Doan, nr, Christchurch, Hants. British. 
Chemist. B.Sc. (Lond,), 1st Hons. Chemistry. 1922-1924, Besearch work 
on reactions of Alkyl Thiosulphates and Allied Compounds — ^publication 
ponding. (Signed by) Samuel Smiles, C. Montague Bere, Hubert Painter. 

Geoohegan, Desmond, 13, Port View, Heavitree, Exeter. British. 
Analytical Chemist. Three years pupil-assistant to T. Tickle, Esq., Devon 
County Analyst; two and a half years’ experience in Practical Organic 
Chemistry and General Chemical Analysis at University College, Exeter, 
under Prof. W. H. Lewis. Educated at Sherborne School, Dorset, and at 
Douai School, Berks. Desire Fellowship, to have use of the Library, and 
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to keep in touch vnth. modem research through the publications of the 
Society. {Signed bg) Thomas Tickle, S. Glasstone, F. Southerden, R. King, 
W, H. Lewis. 

Gibby, Clifton William, “The Rise,” Fosley Lane, Parley, Surrey. 
British. Research Worker in Chemistry. Three years’ study of Chemistry 
at University College, London, including a year’s research with Professor 
Irvine Masson. Honours B.Sc. in Chemistry. A.I.C. by Exam. Now 
appointed Research Assistant to l^fr. A. C. Egerton, at the Clarendon Labor- 
atory, Oxford. {Signed by) F. G. Donnan, Henry Terrey, L. F. Gilbert. 

Gibson, Reginald Oswald, 41, Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 26. British. 
Research Chemist. Bachelor of Science (London), 1924. Associate of the 
Institute of Chemistry, 1924. {Signed by) F. G. Obiinan, W. E. Gamer, 
O. L. Brady, 1. E. Weber, V. W. Slater. 

Gimingham, Conead Theodore (F.LC.), Haddon House, Aarenbury Lane, 
Harpehden, Herts. British. Research Chemist, Insecticides and Fungicides 
Dept., Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. Research 
and Advisory Work in Agric. Chemistry at University of Bristol, 1909-1919. 
Research Work, Chemical Warfare Bept., 1916—1919. Chemist, Research 
Dept., Olympia Agric. Go., 1920-1923. Since then at Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station. Various papers on Agric. Chem. subjects in Jour, Agric, 
Set,, Ann, App. Biol,, etc, {Signed by) E. J. Russell, H. J. Page, H. W. 
Dudley. 

Goodspeed, Jonathan, 36, Vicarage Lane, East Ham, E. 6. Student. 
Chemistry Student at East London College. {Signed by) J, R. Partington, 
E. E. Turner, B, D. Shaw. 

Gbeenhalgh, Richard, 139, Stuart Street, Clayton, Manchester. British. 
Research work at Manchester University for M.Sc. Degree. Degree of 
B.Sc. in Chemistry Honours at Manchester University, Class II, Division I. 
{Sighed by) Arthur Lapworth, Henry Stephen, Frederick Challenger, Fred 
Fairbrother, Colin Campbell. 

Griffith, Robert Owen, Muspratt Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, 
Liverpool University. British. Lecturer in Physical Chemistry, Liverpool 
University. B.Sc., 1st Class Honfe. Chem. (Liverpool), 1914; M.Sc., 1915; 

A. LC., 1915-1918. Chemist under D.I.H.E., Liverpool. 1919, Lecturer in 
Physical Chemistry, Liverpool University. PMicatiom : “ Einstein’s Law 
of the Photochemical Equivalent,” Appendix VII. Lewis’s “ System of 
Physical Chemistry,” Vol. 3, 3rd edition. Sections “Chemical Equilibrium ” 
and “jEteaction Velocity” in “Tables Annuelles de Constanter,” Vol. 6 
(in print). Papers in J.C.S , : (1) 1916, 109, 67 ; (2) 1917, 111, 389 ; (3) 1921, 
119, 1948; (4) 1923, 123, 2752; (5) 1923, 1^, 2767. Also Trans, Faraday 
8oc„ 1921, 17, 525. {Signed by) W. C. M. Lewis, F. 0. Guthrie, E. G. 0. 
Baly, I. M. Heilbron. 

Hailwood, Anthony James, Hazel Bank, Hazel Road, Altrincham. 
British. Research Chemist in the British Dyestuffe Corporation, Ltd., 
Manchester. Formerly on the manufacturing staff of the same Corporation. 

B. Sc, with 1st ClasO Honours in Physics (Manchester University), Signed 
hy) W. H. Perkin, G. B, demo, S. C. Bate. 

HiscjOcks^ Edward Stanley, 5, Rc^ehill, Swansea- British. Research 
Student, OS^emistry Dept., University Cbliege, Swansea. Part-time Lecturer 
in to the Municipal Technical College, Swansea. Hons. Graduate 

ii l^sert-time Lecturer in Physical and Inorganic 

Colley, Swansea. {Signed by) J. E. 
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HoDGSOiT, Herbert Henry, M.A. (Cambridge), B.Sc. (London), Ph.B. 
(Heidelberg), F.I.C., 136, Paley Road, Bradford. British., Head of Colour 
Chemistry Dept., Technical College, Huddersfield, since Sept. 1918. Previous 
posts, 1908-1912, Lecturer and Research Chemist, Technical College, Brad- 
ford; 1912-1915, Head of Chemical Dept., Northern Polytechnic Institute, 
London, N. ; 1915-1918, Chief Chemist to Messrs. Brotherton & Co. at 
Birmingham and Stourton (Leeds), Papers : (1) “ Dissertation,” Heidel- 
berg, 1908; (2) “ Some Reactions of Phenyl Iodide, Chloride, and lodoso- 
benzene Acetate,” Proc, Cawh, Phil. Soc,, 1908; (3) “Isomere organische 
Magnesiumverbindungen ” (with J. Schmidlin), Ber,, 41 , 430-437 ; (4) “ Tri- 
phenylessigsaure und Tritolylessigsaure ” (with J. Schmidlin), Ber.y 41 , 438- 
447 ; (5) “ The lodination of Phenols, etc.” (with W. M. Gardner), J.G.S.y 
1909, 95 , 1819-1827; (6) “ The Development of Sulphuric Acid from Sulphide 
DyestuSs and from Free Sulphur ” (with W. M. Gardner), J. Soc, Chem, 
IndL.y 1910; (7) “ The Action of Sulphur on Amines. Part I. o-Toluidine,” 
J.QB.y 1912, 101 , 1693-1701; (8) “The Action of Sulphur on Amines. 
Part II. Aniline,” J.O.iS'., 1914, 105 , 952-956; (9) “ Nitrosation of Phenols. 
Part I. 3-Chlbro-4-nitrosophenol and its Conversion into Two Isomeric 
Cliloroquinone Monoximes ” (with F. H. Moore), J.G.S.y 1923, 193 , 2499- 
2507; (10) “The Preparation of 2- and 4-Nitro-l-naphthols ” (with E. 
Kilner), J,G.S,, 1924, 125 , 808-811; (11) “Direct Sulphuration of Aniline,” 
J,G,S.y 1924, 125 , 1855-1858; (12) “Mononitration of p-Chlorotoluene ” 
(with P. Anderson), J.C,S., Oct. Notes, 1924; 4 papers now before the 
Publication Committee. Patents : Some New Sulphur Compounds and Dye- 
stuSs therefrom, 1912; Preparation of Meta Halogenated Phenols, Brit. 
Pat. 200714; Preparation of Dihalogenated Fluoranes, Brit. Pat. 205254; 
Preparation of Tautomers of Nitroso-w-halogenated Phenols, Brit. Pat, 
206734; 2 now filing on m-Hydroxybenzaldehyde and Azo Dyestufis from 
Alkyl Thiol Amines. {Signed by) James Bruce, L. Gordon Paul, R. W, 
Merriman. 

Hughes, David, 18, Holmes Grove, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. British. 
Chemist. At present on the Staff of British Colloids, Ltd. Passed Qualifying 
Examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 1894. Engaged for 10 years 
in Chemical and Clinical Laboratory Work on my own account in Bath and 
Clifton. Studied Bacteriology xmder Prof. Stanley Kent, BristoDUniversity. 
CoTOperated with Dr. A. L. Flemming, Bristol, in a monograph on the Spectro- 
scopic Examination of Blood in Ethyl Chloride Anaesthesia. Desirous of 
keeping up to date in developments of Chemical Science and to be allowed 
the privilege of the Library. (Signed by) John Mac vie Hill, Archibald Mao- 
pherson, John F. Ward, Geo. A. Turner. 

Hughes, KATHiiEBN Harriet, 8, Ormiston Drive, Knock, Belfast. 
British. Lecturer in Pure and Applied Chemistry, Municipal College of 
Technology, Belfast. Lecturer in Chemistry, M.G.T.B., 1920-1924. Tem- 
porary Assistant Chemist, Government Laboratoiy, Strand, 1917-1920. 
{Signed by) Henry Wren, Theophilus Hnrper, James W. Porter. 

Hunt, Arthur Frederick, 6, Seabrooke Ck>ttages, Front Lane, Oranham 
(nr. Ijp m inster), Essex. Chemical Research Student. B.Sc. (Lond.), Isfc 
Class Hons. Research Student at East London College under Dr. E, E. 
Turner. (Signed by) J. R. Partington, Elwyn Roberts, D. C. Jones, E. E. Turner. 

Ingham, Bertram Hobart, Yew Bank, Langham Rd., Bowdon, Cheshire, 
British. Research Student. B.Sc. Hons., Victoria University, Manchester 
(Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, F. P. Burt, J. E. Myers, Henry Stephen, 
R. Robinson. 
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Johnson, John Bobnht, 6, Edward St., Loughborough, Leies. British, 
B«search Student. B.Sc. Hons., London. Royal Scholar. Research 
Student, {Signed hy) Jocelyn Thorpe, M. A. Whiteley, G, A. R. Kon, 
Arnold Stevenson. 

Johnson, Wh^okd Jordaynb, “ Devanha,” South Rd., Brighton Beach, 
Victoria. Licensed Gold Assayer and Chemical Analyst, Associate, 
Australian Chemical Institute. 1913—1922 (except for War Service), 
Assistant to Hr. Henry W. Levy, Assayer and Metallurgical Chemist, MeL 
bourne, Australia. September 1922 to date, in partnership with Mr. Henry 
W. Levy, in private practice as Assayers and Metallui^ical Chemists. {Signed 
hy) B. O. Shiels, Henry W. Levy, Robert Law. 

Jones, Cecil Beelmsfoed Oakes, Old Sewage Works, Whitley, Coventry, 
British. Analytical Chemist to the Coventry City Council. Four years 
assistant to W. B, Scouller, Esq., M.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S. Ten years chief 
assistant to John Haworth, Esq., F.LO., F.C.S. Author of “ Sewage Works 
Analyses’’ {Suroeyor^ April 25th, 1924). {Signed 62/) John Haworth, W. B, 
Scouller, James H. Kershaw. 

Jones, William Wenallt, 19, White Hart Lane, Wood Green, N. 22.. 
British. Assist. Chemist, The British Brug Houses, Ltd., Graham St., City 
Road, H. 1. B.Sc. Wales, June 1922; 2nd Class Honours Chemistry. M.Sc. 
Wales, Jime 1924. One session’s Research Experience at the University 
College of Korth Wales, Bangor. {Signed hy) Francis H. Carr, Charles Alex, 
Hill, S. Sugden. 

Kennedy, Alan Richmond, 88 , Sellons Avenue, Harlesden, K.W, 10. 
British. Assistant Chemist (Thomas de la Rue & Co., 110, Bunhill Row, 
E.O.). Undergraduate (XJniversity of London) in Faculty of Science (gradua-’ 
tion, 1925). Employed in commercial Laboratory (founded by Br. Hugo 
Mtiller). Bemrous of receiving Society’s literature concerning particularly 
modem researches in Organic Chenoistry. {Signed hy) Hubert L. Lucking, 

C. L. Thome, E. de Barry Barnett, Henry J. S. Sand. 

Kenyon, Feank, Power Station, 0?eekmouth, Barking, Essex, British, 
Chemist to the Hew Electrical Station, Barking, County of London Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd, Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, Branch B. 
{Signed hy) J. Kenyon, J, L. White, Harold Hunter. 

King, Fbedebiok Ebnest, 101, Cavendish Road, Highams Park, Essex. 
British. Student (Research at East London College). {Signed hy) J. R. 
Partington, E. E. Turner, B. C. Jones. 

Knott, Eeig, 21, West Richmond St*, Edinburgh. British. Lecturer 
in Chemistry and Physics at the Royal Bispensary and School of Pharmacy 
of Edinburgh. Student of the Royal Bispensary and School of Pliarmacy 
of Edinburgh, 1919-21, from which place I obtained the Qualifying Cer- 
tificate of the Pharmaceutical Society and also the Biploma of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist. For past three years engaged as Lecturer at above 
&hool in Chemistry and Physics. {Signed hy) Russell G- Thin, A. Scott 
Bodd, William Buncan. 

Kbaoovski, Jacob, 11, Ernest St., London, E. 1. English. Research 
Student. B.Sc,, 1st Class Hons, in Chemistry. At present engaged in 
researtsh. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, G. A. R. Kon, M. A. Whiteley, E. H. 
■■Farmer*' . 

IdiMBouHNE, 44, Brighton Ro^ S. Croydon, Surrey. British, 

' Hjead. Borough Polytecimip' Institute, Borough 

, /Chemjfetry, University -College,..' 

on ' ** QuiaaMine 'and' ''Berivifciv^,” ** Methyl-; 
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staimpnio Acid and Derivatives.” M.A. (Cantab.), M.Sc, (Lend.), F.I.C. 
{Signed by) F. S. Kipping, J. B. Firth, E. B. R. Prideaux, F. C. Laxton. 

liAWS, John Joseph, 45, Fniham Rd., South Kensington, English. 
Chemist, Dentist, and Optician, Holding the Qualifying Certificate of the 
Pharmaceutical Moiety of G.B, (Bond.), Hon. Treasurer of the Chemists’ 
Dental Society of Great Britain and Ireland (Reg. No. 15073). Hon. Gren. 
Secretary of the Institute of Chemists and Opticians. Examiner in 
Refraction to the Institute of Chemists and Opticians. Member of the 
Public Dental! Services. At one time principal of the West End College of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. Private tutor of Chemistry for many years, 
{Signed by) Percy Barrs, Robert W, Lindsey, James Harry Smith, Frank B. 
Arnold. 

Lb Fevbe, Raymond Jambs Wood, 17, Broadway Avenue, St. Margarets, 
Twickenham, Mdx. British. Dniversity Undergraduate. Chemistry 
Student, East London College {2nd year of final). {Signed by) J. R. Parting- 
ton, E. E. Turner, B. D. Shaw. 

LBrpEB, Alexander John Simpson, 74, Whitworth Road, South Norwood, 
London, S.E. 25. Scottish. Chemist. I wish to join the Chemical Society 
in order to keep in touch with up-to-date research and proceedings. I am 
an Associate of the Royal College of Science in Chemistry. {Signed by) 
M. A. Whiteley, Jocelyn Thorpe, James C. Philip. 

Lennanb, Alfred James Andrew, 22, Ryder St., St. James’s, S.W. 1. 
British. Ph3rsician and Surgeon. Formerly Opium Analyst to the Indian 
Government. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. {Signed by) Frank Radclifie, Thos. R. 
Owles, Samuel Gray Fenton, 

Lilby, Fbbderiok William, 41, Beaconsfield Rd., West Croydon. British. 
Assistant, Croydon Borough Analyst. Student at King’s College, London. 
2 Years assistant to Croydon Borough Analyst. {Signed by) Lester Reed, 
Eric K. Rideal, Ed. Hinks, 

Lhnt, James Gilbert, 17, York Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool. British. 
B.Sc, of Liverpool. Chemical Analysis, c/o Anglo-South American Meat Co., 
San Martin. 235, Buenos Aires, Argentina. {Signed by) I. M. Heilbron, 
William Doran, Stanley J. C. Snedker. 

MoVicker, William Hamilton, 45, Wellington Park, Belfast. British. 
Chemical Research Student. B.Sc. (1st Class Honours), and M.Sc., Queen’s 
University of Belfast. Musgrave Research Student, Queen’s University of 
Belfast, 1923-25. Joint author of 7 papers as follows : J.G.S., 123, 642, 817, 
820, 2147; 125, 1743; J, Amer. G, S., XLVI, 1351; Phil Mag,, XLVHI, 
628. {Signed by) A. Killen Macbeth, Ernest W, McCleliand, A. W. Stewart, 
J. K. Marsh, H. Graham. 

Mann, Thomas, Alexander Terrace, Bransty, Whitehaven. British. 
Partner in firm of Hellon and Mann, Analytical and Consulting Chemists, 
Whitehaven. {Signed by) G. W. Martin, C. A. Mitchell, Bernard Dyer. 

MascarenHas, Vincent Mark, Bangalore. Indian Christian. Student, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. Bachelor of Arts of the University 
of Mysore with Chemistry as a main subject. Completed the work on the 
Chemistry of Indian Black Mustard Seed Oil, and that of Malabar Tallow 
(Vateria Indica) awaiting publication in the Journal of the Indian Institute 
of Science. {Signed by) J. J. Sudborough, M. 0. Forster, Roland V. 
Norris. 

Miles, Frank DouaLAS, Caldwell Road, West Klilbride, Ayrshire. English. 
Research Chemist. Asst. Lecturer in Inorganic Chemistry, Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, 1909-1915, Service in Dept, of Explosives Supply, 
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1915-1919. Senior Besearch Chemist, H.M. Factory, Gretna. Chief 
Eesearch Chemist, Messrs. Burt, Boulton, and Haywood, 1919^1922. At 
present a member of the Research Section of l^obel Industries, Ltd. Fuh- 
licaiions : “Egyptian Blue,” with H. P. Laurie and W. F. P. McLintock, 
Ptoc, Boy. Soc., 1914. Also papera in Proc. Roy. 8oc. Edin>. (two, 1915), 
and in Jonm. Soc, Chem. Ind.^ 1920 and 1922. “ A Volumetric Method for 
the Estimation of Lead,” J.C.S.^ 1915, 107, 988; “The Solubility of 
Sulphur Dioxide in Sulphuric Acids” (with L Fenton), J’.C.jS'., 1920, 
117, 59. Also author of forthcoming volume of Luhge’s “ Sulphuric Acid 
and Alkali ” entitled, “ Sulphuric Acid — Contact Plrocess,” John 

Weir, Norman Picton, W. Young. 

NiGunis'GAX.E, Edwabd An'JCHUB, 39, Pacific Bd., Fords Park Bd., Canning 
Town, E. 16. British. Commercial Anal 5 d)ical Chemist, Messrs. Burt, 
Boulton, and Heywood, Ltd., Coal Tar and Creosote Works, Silvertown, 
1918-1920. Messrs. Pinchifi, Johnson & Co., Paint and Varnish Manu- 
factxirers, Silvertown, 1920. Student at Borough Polytechnic for Paints, 
Oils, and Colours. Student at East Ham Technical College, Chemistry, 
6 years’ course. City and Guilds of London Institute, Coal Tar, 1st Class 
certificate. {Signed by) R. W. Griffiths, W. H. Barker, W. T. Clough. 

Offoed, FeSidebick WiETiTAM, 66, Watford Road, Canning Town, London, 

E. 16. English. Analytical Chemist. National Certificate in Chemistry, 
“Higher” or “Advanced,” 1923. Worked under J. Bendix, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
(1915-1920). {Signed by) E. W. Griffiths, E. G. Churchill, W. H. Barker. 

OuTRiDGE, Liohel Edwabd, “ Femhursfe,” The Avenue, Ohingford, Essex. 
British. Research Student. B.Sc. (London), Honours Chemistry. Re- 
search student at East London College under Dr. D. 0. Jones. {Signed by) 
J. R. Partington, Elwyu Roberts, D. C. Jones, E. E. Turner. 

Pabkeb, Thomas Webster, MildenhaU, Suffolk. British. Chemist. 
Student at the Royal College of Science (London), 1919-23. A.R.C.S., 1921. 
Chemist to the Dartmoor China Clay Co. (Signed by) James C. Philip, 
M. B, Donald, A. B. P. Page. 

Pabkeb, Wileiam Bati^ey, F.LC., 3, Murray Road, Rugby, Warwick- 
shire. Chief Chemist (Research and Works), The British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., Rugby. Chief Chemist to B.T.H. from April 1902, and 
Author of “ Specifications for Foundry Pig Irons,” Pt. I and JI., Proceedings 
British Foundrymens’ Association, 1912-13 and .1906; “ Specifications for 
Alloys for Hi^ Speed Superheated Steam Turbine Blading,” Jnl. Inst, of 
Metals, No. 2, 1915; “Purchasing Specifications for Resins and Shellac,” 
Jnl. Oil And Colour Chemists* Association, Vol. V, 1922 ; “ Variation of 
Refractive Index and Density of Benzene with Temperature,” W. B. Parker 
and G. Thompson, Tram. €hem. Soc., 1922, Vol. 121. {Signed by) Percy 

F. Frankland, S. Judd Lewis, Gartha Thompson. 

Parsons, Sttjaet Ryssell, 65, Oakfield Road, Ilford. Research Student 
(Chemistry). B.Sc. (Lond.), Honours Chemistry, A.I.C. Research student 
at East London College, under Dr. E. E. Turner, (Signed by) J. R. Parting- 
ton,, Elwyn Roberts, D. C. Jones, E. E. Turner. 

PAY3sns, W illiam Samuel, Moseley House, Rounds Green, Oldbury, 
^emist. 5 years Laboratory Steward, Oldbury Secondary 
S<^ick)Ib; i years Laboratory Steward, Oldbury Technical Schools. 2 years 

Chemistry Master, Oldbury Technical Schools. 

In Advanced Inoiganic and Physical Chemistry, 1924. 
C. 'Maiffifield 'Swain, 'E. Prii^hett. 

105, Winterbourne Road, Thornton Heath. 
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British. Two years Assistant to the Croydon Borough Analyst. (Signed hy) 
Lester Reed, Ed, Hinks, Henry P. Stevens. 

Pike, Richard Edwin, 6, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. British. 
Student, Pass B.Sc, (Lend.). Stud 3 ring for Honours at Royal College 
of Science since October, 1923. (Signed &y) H. B. Baker, H. F. Harwood, 
M. A. Whiteley, James C. Philip. 

Plumbbidge, Douglas Victor, 21, Heathfield Rd., Wavertree, Liverpool. 
British. Research Chemist. Ph.D. (Munich). A.R.C.Sc. (London). A.LC. 
On the staS of the Chemieal Dept., Messrs. The Salt Union, Ltd., Western 
Point, Cheshire. (Signed hy) A. Bramley, Norman M. Comber, James C. 
Philip. 

Preston, John Massey, The Dower House, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 
British. Private Research in Chemistry. B.Sc., 2nd Class Hons. Chem. 
(Liv.). A.I.C. (Signed hy) E. C. C. Baly, H. Rogerson, F. G. Guthrie. 

Rarer, Richard, 12, Mill Lane, Cambridge. British. Research Student. 
1st Class Honours in Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts I and H (Chemistry) of Cam- 
bridge University. Two years’ research work under Dr. Mills, F.R.S., and 
two years’ experience as Demonstrator in Cambridge University Chemical 
Laboratory. (Signed hy) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, H. R. Stevens. 

Rule, John Frederick James, 29, Alexandra Road, East Ham, E. 6. 
Research Student. Have passed the B.Sc. Hons, examination in Chemistry 
of London University, and I am undertaking Research Work under Professor 
Partington. (Signed hy) J. R. Partington, W. H. Patterson, E. E. Turner. 

ScoRAH, Leslie Vivian Donald, 139, Dodworth Road, Barnsley (Yorks). 
British. Research Student. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.) Sheffield. A.LC. (Sign^ 
hy) W. P. Wynne, G. M. Bennett, F. G, Try horn, Arthur W. Chapman^ 
Sheppard, George Frederick, 72, Mortlake Rd., Kew Gardens, Surrey. 
British. Chemist, Ci. II. Department of Government Chemist. Position 
as above. Student, Royal College of Science, London, 1900-2, passed 
examinations of the Assooiateship Course in Chemistry for Revenue Students. 
Past experience: Analytical work in above Department since November, 
1902, (Signed hy) Thos. J. Cheater, W. Williamson, Robert Robertson, 
Geo. Stubbs. 

Shevlin, Joseph Thomas, “Corwen,” Frederick Road, Wylde Green, 
Birmingham. British. Patent Agent. Associate of the Chartered Institute 
of Patent Agents. Associate of the Institute of Physics. Associate of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Fellow Physical Society of London. I 
am desirous of becoming a Fellow of the Society in order that I may be 
Well versed in the more recent developments in Chemistrj’’. (Signed by) 
G. G. Henderson, F, J. Wilson, E. W. Moss. 

Smgthurst, Arthur Frederick, Nippon, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
British. Undergraduate. Student in Chemistry at the Royal College of 
Science since October, 1922. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, H. F. Harwood, 
M. A. Whiteley, James C. Philip. 

Smewing, Ethel Minnie, 42, Park Avenue South, Crouch End, N. 8. 
British. Teacher. B.Sc. Hons, Chem. (Lond.). Teacher of Chemistry. 
(Signed by) J. F. Spencer, M. S. Crewdson, H. Crompton. 

Smith, ^ton Ewart Clarence, Breydon, Oakmount Avenue, Southamp- 
ton. British. Lecturer in Physical Chemistry, University College of 
Southampton. Lecturer as above since 1919. (Signed hy) D. B. Bovd. 
C. K. Ingold, C. F. Cross. 

Snelus, Suzanne Mabel Lavinia, 67, Elgin Mansions, W. 9. British. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. Member of the Pharmaceutical Society 
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Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. Senior Analyst to Messrs. Parke 
Davis & Co. Chemist in Charge to Messrs. J. C. Amfield & Sons. ALSsistant 
Kesearch worker. Dr. F. W. Passmore. (Signed hy) P. C. L. Thome, E. de 
Barry Barnett, Henry J, S, Sand. 

Spiers, Clatjbe Hyman, 34, Brondesbury Road, !Nr.W.6. British. 
Research Chemist. M,A. (Cambridge). B.Sc. (London). Ph.D. (Cam- 
bridge). T., 1924, 125, 450. (Signedby) Jocelyn Thorpe, Arnold Stevenson; 
G, A. R. Kon, H. M. Spiers. 

Stern, Harold Jacob, 17, Croxteth Grove; Seftou Park, Liverpool. 
British. Chemist to firm of paper stainers. Research on Photos 3 nith 6 sis, 
Liverpool University, 1921-22. Research in Organic Chemistry under 
Prof. W. H. Perkin, Oxford, 1922-24. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.), Liv., 1921. 
Ph.D., Liv., 1923. B.Sc., Oxon., 1924. Baly, Heilbron, and Stern, 1923, 
123, 185. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, Fredk. A. Mason, G. R. Clemo, S. G. P. 
Plant, E. Hope, F. Raymond Ing. 

Still, Charles James, 50, Queen’s Parade, Bangor, Go, Down. British. 
Lecturer in Ble^hing and Dyeing, Municipal College of Technology, Belfast. 
B.Sc. (Lond.); M.^. and Ph.D. (Queen’s Univ., Belfast). Joint author of 
several communications (in collaboration with Dr. Henry Wren) on Diphenyl - 
succinic Acids, published in J. Ghem, Soo.. (Signed by) Henry Wren, James 
W. Porter, Theophilus Harper. 

Sybd, Mohammad Hassan, Rupar (Amballa), India. Indian Muliam- 
madan. Demonstrator, Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore, India. 
B.Sc. (Chemistry), Pimjab University. Desirous of being in touch with the 
recent work in Chemistry. (Signed by) S. D. Muzafiar, S. J. Kohli, Edwin 
Theodore Dean. 

Thomas, Mary Beatrice, Girton College, Cambridge. Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Director of Studies in Natural Sciences. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Girton College, Cambridge. (Signed by) W- J. Pope, F. G. Hopkins, A. 
Hutchinson. 

Timms, Eric Spencer, 96, Grange Park Rd., Thornton Heath. Research 
Student (Chemistry). B.Sc. (London), Honours Chemistry. Research 
Student at East London College xmder Dr. D. C. Jones. (Signed by) J. R. 
Partington, Elwyn Roberts, D. C. Jones, E. E. Turner. 

Titterington, Eric, Abdine Palace, Cairo, Egypt. British. Private 
Chemist to HM. the King of Egypt, Member of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. Engaged in the examination of food and all drugs used 
in the household of His Majesty. Attached to the Medical Staff of Eds 
Majesty for Physiological work. Appointed Examiner in Chemistry to the 
Cairo Medical School, 1924. (Signed by) Ayerst Henham Hooker, W, Morris 
Coiles, G, S. Gibson. 

TnDHOPB, Thomas Martin Aitkbn, 8, Anson Road, Tufnell Park, London, 
N. 7. British. Temporary Assistant Chemist in the Government Labor- 
atory. B.^. (St. Andrews), with Special Distinction in Chemistry. Ph.D. 
(Bt. Andrews). Came^e Research Scholar for two years (sessions 1921- 
1923). Engaged in Chemical Research at University College, Dundee, for 
three yeaa^. “ Optically Active jS-Phthalimino-jS-phenylpropiophenones,’* 
McKenzie and Tudhope, 1924, 125, 923, (Signed by) Robert 

Robertson^ Geo. Stubbs, J. J, Fox. 


Tjjss, CheiiL Norrey, *' Holinleigh,” Harboro’ Rd., Kingsthoipe, 

Student. B,Sc. Orinary (Leeds, 1924). (Sign^ 
H. M. Dawson, R. Whytlaw- 
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Village, Johk Hasry, 61, Broxholme Lane, Doncaster. British. 
Chemist. B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.). For 5 years engaged as Assistant Chemist 
by the Koppers’ Coke Oven Co. under G. E, Foxwell, M.Sc., A.Inst.P., 
F.C.S. Here I have assisted in numerous researches on coal and its by- 
products. Kow in charge of Laboratory. {Signed by) G. E. Foxwell, P. G. 
Mander, G. D. Crosley. 

Vogel, Israel, 16, Wellclose Square, London, E. 1, Besearoh Student 
in Chemistry at the East London College. B.Sc., 1st Class Honours Chemistry. 
Hen Amott Scholar and Bronze Medallist in Chemistry of the University of 
London. Author of The Constitution of the Thionic Acids,” Chem, News, 
128 , 325-327, 342-345, 361 (1924). (Signed by) J. R. Partington, E. E. 
Turner, D. C. Jones. 

Wilson, John, 115, Canterbury Rd., Horth Harrow. British. Student 
engaged in Biochemical Research, Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
M.Sc. (Sheffield). (Signed by) S. B. Schryver, Harold Mastin, J. Knaggs. 

Walker, Nellie, 15, Fintry Place, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire. Lecturer 
in Chemistry, University College, Dundee (University of St. Andrews). 
M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. (St, Andrews). Conjoint author of the following papers 
in the Journal of the Chemical Society: J.G,S,, 1914, 105 , 1131; 

1915, 107 , 1685; J.C./Sf., 1922, 121 , 349; J.O./S., 1923, 123 , 2875. (Signed by) 
Alex. McKenzie, J. C. Irvine, John S. W. Boyle. 

Ward, William Joseph Victor, 41, Marlowe Rd., Cambridge, English. 
Research Student. 1st Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Part II, Chemistry 
1924, Cambridge. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. G. Palmer, W. H. Mills. 

Whtpp, James Ewart, 15, St. John’s St., Longsight, Manchester. Phami- 
aeist. Student of the Institute of Chemistry. Fellow of the Biochemical 
Society. Fellow of the Royal Microscopical ^ciety. Member of the Society 
of Chemical Industrj^ (Signed by) Henry Garnett, Harry Brindle, Chas. 
Turner, 

Whitehead, Alan Douglas, “ Trevorian,” 90, West Hill, Putney, 
S-W, 15. British. Chemist. Student in Dept, of Chemistry, University 
College, London, Sessions 1921-22, 1922-23, 1923-24. B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, A. Grooves, W. E. Gamer. 

Williams, Leslie Thomas Douglas, 23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 
British. Student. Associateship of the Royal Ck>Uege of Science. I am 
how performing research at the above college and am desirous of keeping 
abreast with modern progress in science. (Signed by) G. A R. Kon, M. A 
Whiteley, H. L. Riley. 

Wylde, John Henry, 203, Boleyn Rd., Forest Gate, E, 7. English, 
Asst. Chemist, Laboratory of the Gas Light and Coke Coy, Stratford Station. 
Student at the East Ham Tech. College, National Cert, in Chemistry, 
Part-time Course, Higher or Advanced (distinction Inorganic Chemistry). 
City and Guilds of London, Gas Engineering, Ordinary and Honours. 
(Signed by) E. W. Griffiths, W. H. Barker, W. T. Clough. 

Yarsley, Victor Emmanuel, The View, Highfield, Chasetown, nr. 
Walsall. British. Salter Research Fellow, 1924. B.Sc., 1st Hons., School 
of Chemistry, B’ham. Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. {Signed by) 
G. T. Moj^an, H. D. K. Drew, C. E. Wood. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2). 

Nair, Sadashiv Parashuram, Nair Building, Lamington Road, Bombay. 
Indian (British subject). Pharmaceutical Chemist, i/c Powell’s Pharma- 
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ceutical and Chemical Laborator 5 ^ Ph.G. (Boston), Graduate of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, Mass, Member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. At present working on finding out the com- 
mercial utility of some of the indigenous plants. My aim in joining the 
Society is to come in contact with the members of the Society and enjoy 
the privileges given by the same. [Signed by) H. B. Tilden. 

San, Moung Ba, B.A., 3, Stewart Boad, Bangoon, Burma. Burmese. 
Assistant to the Chemical Examiner to the Government of Burma and 
Demonstrator in Physics and Chemistry at the Burma Government Medical 
School,, Bangoon. Graduate of Calcutta University (1911-12). Winner of 
Chemistry Prize (term 1911-12) in the then Govt. Collet, Bangoon, now 
the Bangoon University College. Ho publications yet. 11 years’ analytical 
experience in the Chemical Examiner’s Laboratory, comprising examination 
of Mineral Oils, Drugs, Foodstuffs, Public Water supplies, and also Toxi- 
cological and M^co-legal analysis as well as Analysis of Ores, Minerals, 
and other commodities. (Signed by) Thein Em, William Dallas. 


ADDmONS TO THE LIBEARY, 

I. Donations, 

Abdbkhalbek, Emil. [Editor.] HAndbuch der biologischen 
Arbeitsmethoden. Abt. III. Physikaliscb-chemische Methoden, 
Toil A, Heft iv. Abt. XI. Metboden ziir Erforschung der 
Leistungen des Pfianzenorganismus, Teil 3, Hefte i and ii. Berlin. 
1924. if*. 9, 9*60, 7*50. 23/12/24.) 

Prom the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenberg. 
American Ceramic Society. Bibliography of magnesite 
refractories. Columbus 1924. pp. 8 + 41. {Reference,) 

* Bibliography of silica refractories. Columbus 1924. pp. 125. 

{Reference.) From the Society. 

Aknalbs DE Chbge. Vols. IL, LXIX., LXXXII., LXXXIII. 
Paris 1789, 1809, 1812. (For circulation.) [Incomplete.] 

From Professor C. S. Gibson. 
Birebeck College. Centenary Lectures 1823 — 1923. London 
1924. pp. xiv + 178. {Reed. 5/1/25.) From Dr. G. Senter. 

Brame, John Samuel Straeford. Fuel: solid, liquid and 
gaseous. 3rd edition. London 1924. pp.xvi + 388. ill. 189 . net. 
(Reed. 19/11/24.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co. 
liEVY, Stanley Isaac, The rare earths : their occurrence, 
and technology. 2nd edition, London 1924. pp. xvi + 

. A 

, ^ni the PuWi^^ Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co. 

edition. I, 
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Allgemeine Mineralogie, Berlin 1924. pp. xvi + 713. HI. Gm, 
24. (^ecd 18/12/24.) 

From the Publishers : Gebriider Bomtraeger. 

Physical Society or Lohdoh, 1874 — 1924. Proceedings at the 
Jubilee Celebration Meetings, March 20, 21 and 22, 1924. [London 
1924.] pp. vi + 72. in. (Befermce.) From the Fleetway Press. 

Physics nsr Iothstey. Lectures delivered before the Institute 
of Physics. Vol. II. By Joseph William Mellor, A. E. Oxley, 
and Cecil Henry Desch. London 1924. pp. 48. iU. 35. net. 
{Seed, 4/12/24.) 

From the Publishers : The Oxford University Press. 

Pevue G^N]ijRALE DES CoLLOiDES et de leurs applications 
industrielles. Year I, etc. Paris 1923 +. {Reference,) 

From the Faraday Society. 

ScHOTZ, ScHAGHNA Peisach. Synthetic organic compounds. 
London 1925. pp. 412. ill. 455. net. [Reed, 19/12/24.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Sydney Technical College Chemical Society. Journal and 
Proceedings for 1922. Vol. I. Sydney 1924. pp. 88. ill. {Re- 
ference.) From the Society. 

Thoms, Hermaitn. [Editor.] Handbuch der praktischen und 
wissenschaftlichen Pharmazie. Vol. II. Part ii, Vol. III. 
Part i. Berlin 1924. pp. 288, 288. ill. Mk, 20. {Reed, 
29/12/24.) 

From the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

Urbain, Georges, L^&ergetique des reactions chimiques. 
Le 9 ons professees a la Sorbonne. Paris [1924]. pp. viii + 268. 
m. 25 /r; (Peed. 24/11/24.) 

From the Publisher : M, Gaston Doin. 

Waals, Johannes Diderik van dee. The continuity of the 
liquid and gaseous states. (From Physical Memoirs, 1890, 1.) 
pp. vi + [164]. {Reed. 18/12/24.) From Sir Eichard ThrelfalL 

II. By Purchase. 

Abu ’l-Qasim Muhammad. Bdtab al-'ilm al-muktasab fl 
zira'at adh-dhahab. Book of knowledge acquired concerning the 
cultivation of gold. The Arabic text edited with a translation and 
introduction by Eric John Holmyard Paris 1923. pp. vi + 
€2 + 54. {Reed. 25/10/24.) 

Angeli, Angelo. Die Analogien zwischen dem Verhalten 
einiger Derivate des Benzols und dem der entsprechenden Derivate 
der aliphatischen Eeihe. Translated from the Italian by Fritz 
Arndt. (Sammlung, Vol. XXVIII.) Stuttgart 1924. 
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Association of Offiolal Ageiculttjbal Chemists. Journal. 
VoL VII., etc. WasMngton 1923 +. (Eeference.) 

Geehugs, Hendeik Coeneaad Pbinsen. Cane sugar and its 
manufacture. 2nd edition. London 1924. pp. x + 342. 205. 
net. (i?ecrf. 13/1/25.) 

Gbeaves, Riohabd Heney, and Weigeton, Haeolp. Practical 
microscopical metaUography. London 1924. pp. x + 125. HI. 
165.net. 24/11/24.) 

Hanpbitoh pee Biochemie pes Mensohen top pee Tieee. 
Edited by Gael Oppenheimee. 2nd edition. V^ol. I, etc., Jena 
1923 +. (Efecd. 27/11/24.) 

Heyn, E. Die Theorie der Eisen-Kohlenstoff-Legierungen : 
Studien fiber das Erstarrungs- und Umwandlungssehaubild, nebst 
einem Anbang: — ^Kaltrecken und Glfihen nach dem Kaltreoken. 
Edited by E. Wetzel, Berlin 1924. pp. viii + 186. ill. Gm. 12. 
{Becd. 4/12 J24:,) 

Higgins, Sypney Heebeet. A bistory of bleaching. London 
1924. pp, viii +176. ill. lO5. 6d.net. (Peed. 13/1/25.) 

Institution op Automobilb Engineees. Report of the Empire 
Motor Fuels Committee : embodying other allied researches, 
London [1924]. pp.xii + 352. ill. lO5.6d.net. (Eecd. 24/1 1/24.) 

Inteenational Bubbeb Confeeence. The Rubber Conference, 
Brussels, 1924 : being the Official Report . ^ , together "With the 
papers read and the discussions thereon. London 1924. pp. 218. 
ill. 55. net. (Eecd. 25/11/24.) 

KIent- Jones, Douglas William. Modem cereal chemistry. 
liTcrpooi 1924. pp. x + 324. Ul. 255.net. (Eecd. 24/11/24.) 

KiTi i EF FEB, D, H. Eminent American chemists : a collection 
of portraits of eminent Americans in the field of chemistry from 
the earliest days of the Republic to the present, together with short 
sketches of the work of each. New York [1924], pp. v + 33 +33 
portraits, (Befererice.) 305. net. 

Ejssling, Righaed. Chemische Technologie des Erdols und 
der ihm nahestehehden Naturerzeugnisse : Erdgas, Erdwaehs und 
Erdpech (Asphalt), 2nd edition. Braunschweig 1924. pp. xviii + 
804. ill. (?m. 25: (i?ecd. 10/12/24.) 

Maetin, Louis Claude. Optical measuring instruments : their 
construction, theory, and use. London 1924. pp. x + 270. ill. 
175.6d.net. (Eecd. 13/1/25.) 

[Meeck, Elam,] Merck’s Reagenzien-Verzexchnis ; enthaltend 
die gebrw<hlichen Ee^enzaen und Reaktionen geordnet nach 
Autdi^e p s ba iil ^ . ; ^ 5th edition. [Dannstadt] 1924, pp. vi + 6^. 

& Ijabd others]. Analytical methods for 
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certain metals including cerium, thorium, molybdenum^ tungsten, 
radium, uranium, vanadium, titanium, and zirconium. (Bureau 
of Mines Bulletin, No’. 212.) Washington 1923. pp. xviii + 326. 
m. Bs, net. (Reed, 29/12/24.) 

Otto, M. P. L’industrie des parfums d’apres de la chimie 
modeme. Notations et formula. 2nd edition. Paris 1924. pp. 
xKv + 688. ill. 85 /r. 5/12/24.) 

Rajs-bell, Wilebib L. Michael Faraday (1791 — 1867). London 
1924. pp. 192. ill. 45. 6tZ. net. {Reed. 24/11/24.) 

Rtjska, JuLrus. Arabische Alchemisten. II. Ga'far al^adiq, der 
sechste Imam. Mit einer Nachbildung der Handschrift Gotha A. 
1292 (Haleb 338) in Manuldruck. Heidelberg 1924. pp. 128 + 62. 
Gm. 1.20. {Reed. 1112124..) 

SHEBMA3sr, Henry Clabp. Food products. 2nd edition. New 
York 1924. pp. xiv + 688. ill. 145. net. {Reed. 25/11/24.) 

Treadwell, W. D. Elektroanalytische Methoden. Berlin 1915. 
pp. X + 233. m. {Reed. 24/11 /24.) 

United Ejngdom. Permanent Consultative Committee on Official 
Statistics. Guide to current official statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Vol. n (1923) : being a systematic survey of official statistics 
published mainly in 1923, together with an appendix relating to 
selected statistical publications issued prior to 1923. London 1924. 
pp. 306. (Reference.) Is. net. 

Weinlanb, Rudolf. Einfuhrung in die Chemie der Komplex- 
Verbindungen (Wernersche Koordinationslehre) in elementarer 
Darstellung. 2nd edition. Stuttgart 1924. pp. xx + 638. ill. 
Gm. 24:. {Reed. 24:111124:.) 

ZrppEREB, Paul. Die Schokoladen-Fabrikation : eine Mono- 
graphic der Kakaofrucht und ihrer Verwertung. 4th edition by 
Hermann Schaeffer and — Schroder. Berlin 1924. pp. viii + 
338. iU. $5 net. (i?ecrf. 13/12/24.) 

in. Pamphlets. 

Cohen, Barnett, Gibbs, H. D., and Clark, William Mans- 
field. Studies on oxidation-reduction. V. Electrode potentials 
of simple indophenols, each in equilibrium with its reduction product. 

1J.S. Public Eeiodth Reports, 1024:^ 32.) 

Evans, Edward Victor. Cantor Lectures on a study of the 
destructive distillation of coal. London 1924. pp. 49. ill. 

Hunter, Harold. The chemical significance of optical dis- 
persion, [London.] 1924. pp. 117. ill. 

Robinovitch, Louise G., and Stiles, George W. A chemical 
basis for the treatment of tuberculosis ; experiments on the action 
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of steapsin and insulin on tubercle bacilli. (From the Ame/r, Rev. 
Tuberculosis^ 1924, 9.) 

Scientific and Inddsteial Reseaboh, Department of. Fooi 
Investigation Board. Special Report No, 20, The problems of 
apple transport overseas : a general survey and summary of the 
results obtained by a scientific expedition to Australia in 1923. 
By Feankun Kidd and Gybil West. London 1924. pp. vi + 

16. m. 


— - Fuel Research Board. Technical Paper No. 10. Carbonis- 
ation of coal in continuous vertical retorts. A South Wales gas 
coal. (Mixture of Pentre and No. 3 Rhondda Seams from the 
Meiros Ck)lKeries, Llanharan.) London 1924. pp. iv + 26. ill. 

Sinnatt, Frank Stubdy, Simpkin, Neville, and Owles, 
Abohdbald Bewick. The inorganic constituents of coal. Part IV. 
The melting point of coal ash. {Lancs, ds Cheshire Goal Research 
Assoc. Bulletin No. 14.) London 1924. pp. 24. ill. 

Stebn, Abthxjb LA2SDAirEE. Contributions to the chemistry of 
cellulose. I. Cellulose sulphuric acids. London 1894. pp. 28. 
(Two copies.) 

Tubnee, J. a. Mercurial poisoning : a report on poisoning from 
small quantities of mercurial vapor. (From the XJ.8. Public Health 
iteporte, 1924, 39.) 

United States. Department of AgriciMure. Department 
Bulletin No. 1149. Absorption and retention of hydrocyanic acid 
by fumigated food product. By Edwabd L. Gbiffin [and others.] 
Washington 1923. pp, 16. ill. 

Department Bulletin No. 1152. Soy and related 

fermentations. By Maboabet B. Ohubch. Washington 1923. 
pp. 26, ill. 


Department Bulletin No. 1166. Apple by-products as 

stock foods. By G. P. Walton and Geobge L. Bidwell. 
Washington 1923. pp. 40. ifi. 

Department Bulletin No, 1260. Relation between the 

composition of California cantaloupes and their commercial maturity. 


By Edwabd MacELay Chance, C. G. CfauBOH, and F. E. Denny. 
Washington 1924. pp. 26. ill, 

VoEOTLiN, Gael, Johnson, James McIntosh, and Dybb, Helen. 
Viscosity and toxicity of arsphenamine solutions, (From the XJ.8. 
Public Health ReportSy 1924. 39.) 

Welch, Mabcus Baldwin. Not^ on strength of timbers: 
wiiSi of transverse tests on specimens in the Technological 
Museum- {Sydney Technological Museum BySMin}f^o. 6.) Sydney 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THS 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 5th, 1925, at 
8 p.ni., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair, 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : E. Lakeman, W. Kilroy, D. McKie, R. F. Barnes, and 
S. Krishnamurti. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Niels Janniksen Bjernim, Vendeisgade 28, Copenhagen. 

James Herbert Clegg, West Clifie, Queens Park Boad, Burnley. 

Horace Cecil Cockroft, B.Sc., A.I.C., 6, BKghfield Terrace, Halifax. 

Francis Xavier Coyne, 160, Addison Street, Blackburn. 

Robin George Westbury Farnell, A.R.C.S., A,I.C., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Richard Randolph Garran, B.Sc., Orphir, St. George’s Ro^, Toorak, 
Melbourne. 

James Francis Halpin, F.LC., 39, Benson Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 23, 

John Stanley Heaton, Ph.l),, B.Sc., 43, Birch Road, Crumpsall, Manchester. 
John Cyril Hensman, M.A., A.LC., Aldenham School, Elstree. 

Horace William Hughes, B.Sc,, 27, Ombersley Road, Balsall Heath, Bir- 
mingham. 

David Bret Jehu, M.Se., 34, High Street, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 
Clifford Merton Jones, B.Sc., Buxton Crescent, Newton ELill, Wakefield. 
David McDowall, 2, Kennishead Road, Thomlxebank, Glasgow. 

Richard Alan Morton, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.I.C., 2, Lumley Street, Garston, 
Liverpool* 

B^derick Wilson Moulds, Hill Crest, Villa Road, Nottingham. 

David Pomerantz, 15, Nottingham Place, Commercial Road, E. 1, 

Robert Joseph Salmon, M.Sc,, Holly Bank, Rowton, Chester. 

Talrain Singh Prem Chandra Sharoaa, M,Sc., Engineering College Hostel, 
Hindu University, Benares, India. 

John Robert Shepherd, M.Sc., A.I.C., Lady Hall Farm, Broughton-in 
Furness. 

I4eslie John Walker, 45, Devereux Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 18. 
William Alexander Waters, B.A., 36, Shirley Road, Cardiff. 

James Bemaid Watson, 30, Mulgrav© Road, West Hartlepool. 
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The following papers were read : 

‘‘The chemistry of petroleum. Part I. The occurrence of com- 
pounds of sulphur in the light distillate from the crude oil 
of Maidan-i-Naftun.” By S. F, Bibch and W. S. G. P. Noeris. 
“ The chemistry of the three-carbon system. Part IV. A case of 
retarded mobility.’’ By G. A. R. Kon and R. P. LnsrsTEAD. 

“ Alternation in the molecular volumes of the normal monobasic 
fatty acids.” By W. E. Garkeb and E. A. Ryder. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 19th, 1925, at 
S p.m., Professor W. P. D.Sc., P.R.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of Dr. Horace T. Brown on February 6th, and 
announced that the Council had passed the following resolution : 

“ On behalf of the Chemical Society the Council desires to express 
its sense of the great loss the Society has sustained m the death 
of Dr, Horace T. Brown, who served on the Council as Vice- 
President, Ordinary Member of Council, Treasurer, and Foreign 
Secretary during a period of twenty years, and offers to his son 
and daughters deep sympathy in their bereavement.” 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Janardhana Ram Bhatt, B.A., Sre Sumangala College, Paaadura, Ceylon. 
Ajrchibald Beresford Blonsden, The Bungalow, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
Thomas Heniy Bowies, Allandale, Meadowside Road, Cheam. 

William Biarrison Brindley, M.C., M.A., M.Sc.Teoh., ALC., H, MiUmoor 
Terrace, Glossop. 

Thomas James Elijah Gardner, 12, Bxishwood Road, Kew. 

Helen Simpson Gilchrist, 82, Korth Street, St. Andrews. 

Frederick Denison Maurice Hocking, M.Sc., A.I,C., 18, Woodside Park Road, 
K. Finchley, K. 12. 

Joeeph Taylor Jabkson, B.Sc., 192, Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 
Emeet Edward Mabbott, B:So., 058, Fore Stmefe, Edmonton, N. 9. 

Edgar Kent Palmer, B.Se.Tech„ Rose Bank, Victoria Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
John Brent lEleed, B.Sc., A.LO., 49, St. Mildred's Road, S.E. 12. 

Geojge James Robertson, M.A, B.Sc., Ph.D., The Manse, Stratkinness 
St. Andrews. 

Leonard Willknn Ernest Townsend, 05, Harewood Road, Collier’s Wood, 
Merton, S.W. 19. 

Edwin John Woodcock, Stonecot, GUwpemont Hill, Jersey. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

James Mmssae Bell, Department of Chemistry, University of Horth Carolina, 
U.S.A.,', , , . 

Uhion Medical GoUege, Peking, Chihli, K. China. ; 
f., Samia, Ontarip, Canada. 
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Dr. B. Flurscheim and Dr. S. Sugden were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


Juliiis Nicholson Ashley, B.So., A.I.C. 
Gteorge Alfred Barfcram, B.Se., A.I.C. 
George Harry Beeby, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Artihtir Henry Burdick Bishop. 
Vincent Bloomer, B.Sc. 

Claude McClellan Bottomley, B.Sc. 
Frederick Stanley Brown, B.Sc., 

A. I.C. 

Percy Chorley, M.Sc. 

Herbert Isaac Coombs, B.A., B.Sc. 
Alexander Steven Corbet, Ph.D., 

B. Sc., A.I.C. 

William Haughton Crowe. 

Alfred Davidson, B.Se. 

Ernest James Davis. 

Walter Mark Puffin, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Arthur Hynard Durrant. 

Frederick John Eaton, Ph.D., B.Se., 
A.i.a 

George Alfred Edwards, B.A., B.Se. 
Harry Julius Emel4us, B.Sc., 
A,R,O.S. 

Ralph Margrave Esdaile. 

Edward Hugh St. Clair Flack, M.Sc. 
Henry Bell Footner, B.Sc. 

Desmond Geoghegan. 

Oifton William Gibby, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Reginald Oswald Gibson, B.Sc., 
A.LC. 

Conrad Theodore Gimingham, F,I.C. 
Jonathan Goodspeed. 

Richard Greenhalgh, B.Sc. 

Robert Owen Griffith, M.Sc., A.LC. 
Anthony James Hailwood, B.Sc. 
Edward Stanley Hiscocks, B.Sc. 
Herbert Henry Hodgson, M.A., 
PhD., B.Sc., F.LC, 

David Hughes. 

Kathleen Harriet Hughes. 

Arthur Frederick Hunt, B.Sc, 
Bertram Hobart Ingham, B.Sc, 

John Dobney Johnson, B.Sc. 

Wiiford Jordayne Johnson. 

Cecil Brellisford Oakes Jones. 

William Wenallt Jones, M.Sc. 

Alan Richmond Kennedy. 

Frank Kenyon, A.LO, 

Frederick Ernest King. 

Eric Knott, 


Jacob Kracovski, B.Sc. 

Herbert Lambourne, M.A., M.Sc., 
F.LC. 

John Joseph Laws. 

Raymond James Wood Le Fevre. 
Alexander John Simpson Leiper, 
A.R.C.S. 

Alfred James Andrew Lennane, 
M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P. 

Frederick William Liley. 

James Gilbert Lunt, B.Sc. 

William Hamilton McVioker, M.So. 
Thomas Mann. 

Vincent Mark Mascarenhas, B.A. 
Frank Douglas Miles, 

Sadashiv Parashuram Nair, Ph.G, 
Edward Arthur Nightingale. 
Frederick William Offord. 

Lionel Edward Outridge, B.Se. 
Thomas Webster Parker, A.R.C.S, 
William Bayley Parker, F.LC. 

Stuart Russell Parsons, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
William Samuel Pa^e. 

Kenneth John Pierson. 

Richard Edwin Pike, B.Sc. 

Douglas Victor Plumbridge, Ph.D., 
A.R.aS., A.LC. 

John Massey Preston, B.Sc., A.LC, 
Richard Raper, B.A. 

John Frederick James Rule, B.Sc. 
Moung Ba San, B.A. 

Leslie Vivian Donald Scorah, B.Sc., 

A. LC. 

George Frederick Sheppard. 

Joseph Thomas Shevlin. 

Arthur Frederick Smethurst. 

Ethel Minnie Snewing, B.Sc. 

Alton Ewart Clarence Smith. 
Susanne Mabel Lavinia Snelus, A.I.C. 
Claude Hyman Spiers, M.A., Ph.D., 

B. Sc. 

Harold Jacob Stem, Ph.D., B.So, 
Charles James Still, Ph.D,, M.Sc, 
Mohammad Hassan Syed, B.Se. 
Mary Beatrice Thomas. 

Eric Spencer Timms, B.Se, 

Eiic Titterington. 

Thomas Martin Aitken Tndhope, 
Ph,D., B.Sc. 
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Charles Cyril Norrey Vass, B.So. 

John Harry Village, B.Sc. 

Israel Vogel, B.Sc. 

John Wilson, M.Sc. 

NeUie Walker, M.A., Ph,D., B.So. 

William Joseph Victor Ward, B.A. 

James Ewart Whipp. 

The following paper was read : 

The nat^e of the alternating efifect in earbon chains. Part JI. 
The directing inflnenee of the a-methoxyvinyl group in aromatic 
substitution.’’ By C. K. Ingold and E. H. Ingold. 

Dr. T. Slateb Price discussed “ The action of light on the photo- 
graphic plate.” 


Alan Douglas Whitehead, B.So. 
Leslie Thomas Douglas Williams, 
A.R.C.S. 

John Henry Wylde. 

Victor Emmanuel Yarsley, B.Sc., 
A.I.C. 


AlSriTOAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting wiU take place on Thursday, March 
26th, 1925, at 4 p.m., when the President, Professor W. P. Wynne, 
D.Sc,, F.R.S., will deliver his Address. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner will be held in the Grand Hah of the 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2., on Thiusday, 
March 26th, 1925 {the day of the Annual General Meeting), at 
7 for 7.30 p.m. The presence of ladies wiU be welcomed. 

Tickets, price 125. M. each {including gratuities to waiters) can 
be obtained from the Assistant Secretary. It will facilitate arrange- 
ments if Fellows will apply for tickets at an early date, in any event 
before March 19th. 


list of Papers, or Abstracts thereof, received between January 
16th and February 19th, 1925. (This list does not include the 
titles of papers which have been read at a Scientific Meeting, or 
which have appeared in the Journal.) 

'‘Colour and molecular geometry. Part HI. A graphical pre- 
sentation of the theory.” By J. Mom. 

“ Tesla-luminescence spectra. Part V. Some polynuclear hydro- 
carbons.” By W. H. McVicker, J, K. Marsh, and A. W. 
SiWART. 

^The surfape tensions of aqueous solutions of various organic 
.By P. R, Edwards. 
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The cryoscopic method for adsorption.’^ By H. L. Richabdson 
and P. W. Bobebtson. 

Ring-chain tautomerism. Part XII. Derivatives of a-ethyl- 
pp-dimethylglutaric acid.” By G. A. R. Koif, L. F. Smith, 
and J. F. Thobpe. 

“ A determination of the melting and transition points of potassium 
dichromate.” By P. L. Robetsok, G. E. Stephenson, and 
H. V. A. Briscoe. 

** Interaction of hydrogen and carbon dioxide on the surface of 
platinum.” By C. R. Pritchard and C. N. Hinshelwood. 

The identity of uncineol with eudesmol.” By A. R. Penpold. 

“ Further Z-ray measurements on long-chain compounds (w-hydro- 
carbons).” By A, Muller and W. B. Saville. 

“ An Z-ray investigation of the ketone series.” By W. B. Saville 
and G. Shearer, 

“The relationship of thyroxin to tryptophane.” By C. S. 
Hicks. 

“ A new method of flame analysis.” By 0. C. be C. Ellis and 
H. Robinson. 

“The movement of flame in closed vessels.” By 0. C. be C. 
Ellis and R. V. Wheeler. 

“ cycZoTelluropentanediones containing aliphatic and aromatic 
substituents.” By G. T. Morgan and 0. J. A. Taylor. 

“ 3-Chlorobenzopyrylium derivatives.” By L. R. Ribgway and 
R. Robinson. 

“ A qualitative test for weak bases.” By R* Robinson. 

“The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part X. The action of hydrazine hydrate on the halogen 
derivatives of a-nitro-fatty acids,” By A. K. Macbeth and 
D. Traill. 

“ The effect of coUoids on the replacement of lead and copper from 
their salts by zinc.” By L. T, M. Gray. 

“ A new portable apparatus for the analysis of illuminating and 
other gases.” By H. D, Murray. 

“The action of halogen on phenylhydrazones. Part II. The 
action of chlorine.” By J. E. Humphries, H. Humble, and 
R., Evans. 

“ Anomalous adsorption.” By J. B. Speakman and A. E. Battye. 

The photo-decomposition of chlorine water and of aqueous hypo- 
chlorous acid solutions. Part I.” By A. J. Allmanb, P. W. 
CuNLiPPE, and R. E. W. Mabbison. 

‘‘Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XVII. The mutarotation 
of aluminium benzoyl-camphor.” By I. J. Faulkner and 
T. M. Lo’^y. 
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"'Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XVIII. The mechanism 
of mutarotation and of hydrolytic and prototropic change ; 
with a criticism of Baker, Ingold, and Thorpe’s doctrine of 
non-intervention.” By T. M. Lowry. 

"Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XIX. Experiments on 
the arrest of mutarotation in tetramethylglucose.” By T. M. 
Lowry and E. M. Richards. 

" The freezing points of hydrofluoric acid.” By J. D. C. Anthony 
and L. J. Hhdleston. 

" The hydrolysis of iodine as measured by the iodine electrode.” 
By H. D. Murray. 

" Some aromatic chlorovinylarsines.” By A. P. Hunt and E. E. 
Turner. 

" The mechanism of the reaction between arylhydrazine sulphonic 
acids and acetoacetic ester.” By G. Reeves. 

" The compounds formed by the action of bromine upon benz- 
aldehyde-phenylhydrazone.” By F. D. Chattaway and A. J. 
Wadebb. 

" Periodic electrochemical phenomena.” By E. S» and 

J..E. MY3BJRS. 

"" The nitration of meta-hydroxybenzaldehyde carbonate » efeyl 
carbonate.” By P. A. Mason, r 

" A synthesis of 1 : 2-dihydroqinnaldihe.” By P. A- Mason. 

" The synthesis of S : 5'-dibromo-6 ; 6^*diinethoxy ihioindigo.” By 
R. H, Gmeeith and E. Hope. 

" The interaction of sodium chloride and alumina.” By P. H. 
Clews. 

" A resolution of benzoin.” By P. J, Wilson and I. V. Hopper. 

" Semicarbazones of benzoin. Part I.” By I. V. Hopper. 

"The "activation’ of graphite as a sorbent of oxygen.” By 
D. H. Bangham and J. Staeeord. 

" The mechanism of the formation of malachite from basic cupric 
carbonate.” By J. R. I. Hepburn. 

" A synthesis of oxyberberine. Part I.” By W. H, Perkin, 
J. H. RIy, and R. Robinson. 

" Variation of colour in the fluoresceine family.” By J. Mom, 

" The equilibria underlying the soap boiling processes. Pure 
sodium palmitate.” By J. W. McBain and G. M. Lanodon. 

Some reactions of triethylphc^phine.” By J. N. Collie. 

"Nitre- and amino-ethoxy-lutidine.” By J. N. Collie and 
G. Bishop. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Adamkiewicz, Albeet. Die Natur und der Nahrwerth des 
PeptoBS : eine expeiimentelle Untersuchung zur Physiologie des 
Albumins. Berlin 1877. pp. viii + 128. From Dr. H. E. Cox. 

Allen, Robert. Bismuth ores. (Imperial Institute Mono- 
graph on Mineral Resources.) London 1925. pp. x + b2. ill, 
35.6d.net. (i?ccd. 5/3/25.) From the Director. 

Atack, Frederick Wullam, assisted by Leonard Whtnyates. 
The Chemists’ Year Book 1924. American data in collaboration 
with Francis M. Turner, Jr. Manchester [1924]. pp. xii + 1164. 
iU. {Reference.) From Mr. L. Eynon. 

Bottger, Wilhelm. Qualitative Analyse und ihre wissen- 
schaftliche Begriindung. 4th — 7th edition. Leipzig 1925. pp, 
xvi + 644 + 34. M. 22. {Reed. 3/2/25.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Wilhelm Engelmaim. 

Carpenter, Leonard. Mechanical mixing machinery. London 
1925. pp. 138. ill. 65. net. {Reed. 11/2/25.) 

^ From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Congers International pour la Ribpression des Fraudes. 
Compte rendu des travaux du deuxi^me Congrds, 1909. Paris 
IQIO. pp. viii + 1496. From Dr. H. E. Cox. 

Deadly Adulteration and slow poisoning unmasked ; or, 
disease and death in the pot and the bottle. By an enemy to 
fraud and villany. New edition. London [n. d.]. pp. viii + 190, 

From Dr. H. E. Cox. 

Elliott, Cyril. Distillation principle. London 1925. pp, 
166. ill. 65.net. 11/2/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs, Ernest Benn. 

Gibbs, Wiiliam E. The dust hazard in industry. London 1925. 
pp. 168. ni. 65. net. {Reed. 11/2/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Gore, George, Sparling, Marcus, and Sooefern, John. 
Practical chemistry : including the theory and practice of electro- 
deposition ; photographic art ; the chemistry of food, with a chapter 
on its adulterations ; and the chemistry of artificial illumiaation. 
London 1856. pp. xvi + 574. fll. From Dr. H. E. Cox. 

Guye, Charles Eugene. Physico-chemical evolution. Trans- 
lated by J. R. Clarke. London 1925. pp. xii + 172. 65. net. 
{Reed. 12/2/25.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Halse, Edward. Antimony ores. (Imperial Institute Mono- 
graph on Mineral Resources.) London 192^^ pp. x + 102. ill. 
55. net. {jRecd. 5/3/25.) From the Director. 
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Henningbb, Abthitr [Rodolphe Mabie], De la nature et du 
role physiologique des peptones. Pai'is 1878. pp. 68. 

From Dr. H. E. Cox. 

HoPMAisnsr, Feanz. Die Bedeutung von Fleisclmahrung und 
Fleischconserven mit Bezug auf Preisverhaltnisse. Leipzig 1880. 
pp. iv + 120. From Dr. H. E. Cox. 

Janke, Alexander. AlIgemeinetechnischeMikrobiologie. ITeil: 
Die Mikroorganismen. Dresden 1924. pp. xii -f 342. ill. M, 12. 
{Eecd. SI2j25,) From the Publisher : Herr Theodor Steinkopff, 

Lowx, Alexander, and Harrow, Benjamin. An introduction 
to organic chemistry. New York 1924. pp. x + 390. ill. 15^. 
net. {Eecd, 12/2/25.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Paotbrson, Austin M. A German-English dictionary for 
chemists. 5th printing, with addenda. New York 1924. pp. 
xvi + 344. (Eeference.) I2s. 6d, net. 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Revue GenIirale des CoLLoiDES et de leurs applications iiidus- 
trielles. Year I, etc. Paris 1923 +. {For circulation.) 

From the Biochemical Society. 

Seymour, Habtland. Agitating, stirring and kneading 
machineiy. London 1925. pp. 140. ill. 65 . net. {Eecd. 
11/2/25.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Spielmann, Percy Edwin. Bituminous substances : scientific 
progress of practical importance during the last fifteen years. 
London 1925. pp. xvi + 206. ill. 155. net. {Eecd. 21/1/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Tungay, Sydney J. Acid-resisting metals. London 1925. pp. 
136. m. 65. net. {Eecd. 11/2/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Bemi. 

Ubbain, Geoboes. Les notions fondamentales d'el<^ment 
chimique et d’atome. Paris 1925. pp. iv + 10 /r. {Eecd, 

10/2/24.) From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier-Villars et Cie. 

Weldings, A. W. Chemical symbols, formulse and calculations. 
London 1925. pp. viii + 96. 35. net. 16/1/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Jl, Ey Purchase, 

Abendt, Rudoib. Technik der Experimentalchemie : Anleitung 
zur Ausfuhrung chemischer Experimente. 5th edition. Edited by 
Ludwig Doebjsgsb and Walter Franck. Leipzig 1925. pp. 
xxviii + 732. fil. M, 26.50. {Seed. 2/2/25.) 

Herbert. The elements of colloidal chemistry. 
% viii 210. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Lecture, held in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Thursday, 
February 26th, 1925, at 8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Sir William Hardy, M.A., Sec.R.S., delivered his Lecture 
entitled : “ Problems presented by Films on Solid Surfaces.” A 
vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor H. E. 
Armstrong, F.R.S., seconded by Plrofessor A. V. Hill, P.R.S., and 
supported by the Chairman, was carried with acclamation, and 
acknowledged by Sir William Hardy. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 6th, 1925, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, I>.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Sir Edward Thorpe Feb. 16tb, 1871. Feb. 23rd. 

Alexander Mitchell Williams Dec. 7th, 1922. ITeb, 21st. 

The President also announced that at a Special Meeting of the 
Council, held on February 26th, 1925, the following resolution was 
passed : 

“On behalf of the Chemical Society, the Council desires to 
express its profound regret at the death of Sir Edward Thorpe, 
who for 54 years was a Fellow, and during 39 years served the 
Society as Member of Council, Vice-President, Treasurer and Presi- 
dent, and while Treasurer initiated and supervised the production 
of the first three volumes of the Collective Indexes of the Society’s 
Journal. 

“ The Council recognises that by Sir Edward Thorpe’s death the 
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Society loses a wise counsellor and British Chemistry a distinguished 
investigator, and offers to Lady Thorpe its sincere sympathy in her 
bereavement.’’ 

The Bellows present expressed their concurrence in this resolution 
by rising from their places. 

It was also announced that 

(1) With a view to increasing the usefulness of the Library, the 
Council has made arrangements for the photographic copying by 
means of the Photostat, of material contained in the Library. 
Particulars as to cost, etc., can be obtained from the Librarian. 

(2) The first lecture in connection with the Fison Memorial 
Fund, which was established to endow a Lectureship in memory of 
the late Dr. A. BE. Bison, will be delivered by Professor J. J. 
Thomson, O.M., F.R.S., on Thursday, May 7th, 1925, at 5 p.m., 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Balfour presiding. The place of 
meeting will be announced later. Tickets of admission will be 
obtainable from Mr. S. E. Carr. 

The following List of Nominations for vacant places on the 
Council was read from the Chair : 

President : Arthur W. Grossley. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the ofSce of President (3 
vacancies) : H. E. Armstrong, A. Scott, W. P. Wynne. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office of President (2 
vacancies) ; J. B. Cohen, N. V. Sidgwick. 

Secretary : T. Slater Price. 

Foreign Secretary : F. 6. Donnan. 

Ordinary Members of Council : 

{a) Town Members, t.e., those resident within 60 miles of 
Charing Cross (5 vacancies) : H. Bassett, F. W. Gamble, 
J, Kenyon, B. D. Porritt, G. Stubbs. 

(6) Country Members, ie., those resident beyond 50 miles from 
Charing Cross (2 vacancies) : F. A. Freeth, W. Rintoul, 
F. J. Wilson. 

Dr. P. W. Austin and Dr. E. E. Tomer were appointed Scrutators 
to assist in the counting of votes recorded in the election of the 
Country Members of Council. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : F. H. Banfeld, F. Kenyon, A. H. Durrant, A. F. Smethurst, 
D, Pike, G. H. Spiers, S. Dutt, J. KracoysOki, 

L Vc^, K. V. Tfaimann, S. S* G. Sircar, B. T. 
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The Treasurer drew attention to the fact that on Thursday, March 
5th, 1885, exactly 40 years ago, a certificate of a candidate for 
election as a Fellow was read for the first time in favour of William 
Palmer Wynne. Commenting on the uniqueness of the occasion, 
the Treasurer expressed the hope that the President would long be 
spared to give the Society the benefit of his wise counsel. The meet- 
ing showed its hearty approval of the Treasurer’s remarks, and the 
President expressed his sincere thanks for the kind reference. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Geofirey Alger Blyde, East Cliffe, East Bank Bead, Sheffield. 

Prank Henry Charles Bull, B.Se., A.I.C., .60, Cornwall Boad, Bishopston, 
Bristol. 

Harry Dean, 134, Hew Lane, Oswaldtwistle. 

Irvine Jolin Faulkner, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. - 
Thomas Flett, B.Se., A.LC., Anchor Cottage, Kirkwall, Orkney. 

John Charles Giblin, B.Se., A.I.C., 3, Kensington Terrace, Brecon. 

Isabel Hodgson Hadfield, M.Se., 65, Langham Boad, Teddington. 

Thomas Haworth, 8, Park Terrace, Fielding Lane, Oswaldtwistle. 

William Jobson, 62, The Mall, Swindon. 

Thomas William Jones, B.Se., 36, St. Vincent Boad, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

John Keane, M.So., Ph.D,, 6 Shamrock Villas, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
Andrew Joseph Myles, 12, Gardner Boad, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 

Alfred William Nash, B.Se., 18, Prospect Boad, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Henry Bowen Oakley, M.Sc., A.B.C.S., Wellcome Tropical Besearch Labora- 
tories, Khartoum. 

Harry Bawlmgs, B.Se., 16, Station Boad, Bamsey, Huntingdon. 

Alan Lawrence Smith, M.Sc., 22, Dean Street, Blackpool. 

George Thom, B.Se., Grove House, Beeehen Grove, Watford. 

Ernest Swann Watts, Eaglesfield, Limefield Boad, Kersal, Manchester. 
Archibald Steel© Whamond, 22, Church Street, Alloa. 

John Stanley Worthington, 27, Bowena Street, Great Lever, Bolton# 

The following papers were read : 

Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XVII# The mutarotation 
of aluminium benzoylcamphor.” By I. J. Fatokkeb and 
T. M. Lowry. 

Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XVIII. The mechanism 
of mutarotation, and of hydrolytic and prototropic change; 
with a criticism of Baker, Ingold, and Thorpe’s doctrine of 
non-intervention.” By T. M. Lowry. 

“ Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XIX. Experiments on the 
arrest of mutarotation in tetramethylglucose.” By T. M. 
Lowry and E. M. Richards. 


. Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 19th, 1925, at 
8 p.m.. Professor W. P. Wynhe, D.Sc,, P.R.S., President, in the 
Chair, 
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The Peesideot referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through the death of Joseph Arderne Ormerod, who was elected a 
Fellow on May 16th, 1872, and died on March 5tli. 

B. H. Purcell was formally admitted a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

James Lindsay Buchan, B.Sc., Hampden Club, N.W. 1. 

John Alfred Valentine Butler, M.Sc., The Potteries, Wincheombe, Glos. 

Annie Lavinia Byford, B.Se., 73, Elderton Road, Westclifi-on-Sea. 

James Craik, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., The University, St. Andrews. 

Herbert Greetham Dane, M.Sc., The Diocesan Training College, Winchester, 
Margaret Stedman Leonora Dixon, Homebush, Worcester Road, Sutton. 
Donald Hanson, 7, Willow Bank, Halifax. 

Joseph Hill, 58, Spring Street, Accrington. 

Jim Hoyle, 11, Grow Lane, Ramsbottom, 

Richard H. P. Manske, M.Sc., The University, Manchester. 

Hugh Clonston Moir, B.Sc., A.I.C., 7, Craigielea Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 
William George Rhodes, 318, Granville Road, Park, Sheffield. 

Thomas Kennedy Walker, M-Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., 4, Swythamley Road, Cheadle 
Heath, Stockport. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to, ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of ; 

Karl Thomas, M.D., The University, Leipzig. 

Frederic N. Williams, P.O, Box 1117, Shreveport, La., U.S.A, 

The following papers were read : 

‘‘The ‘activation’ of graphite as a sorbent of oxygen.’’ By 
D. H. Bakgham and J. Stappobb. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part XIV. The structure of Bal- 
hiano’s acid.” By E. BoTHSTsm, A. Stbveksoit, and J. F. 
Thorpe. 

“The tendency towards intramolecular condensation in cyclic 
keto-esters. Part I. The formation and disruption of bicyclic 
dihydroresorcinols.” By E. H. Fabmeb and J. Ross. 

“ The structure of the enolic forms of p-ketoesters and p-diketones.” 
By N. V. Sibgwice:. 


PUBLICATIONS FUND. 

In connection with the Appeal for the Publications Fund issued 
by the Tpeasurer, it has been decided that a list of donations and 
received shall appear in the Proceedings for June. AU 
iami suteripijons received prior to the end of May will be 
i mthe last. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1925. 

It has been decided to print the List of Fellows for 1925 and 
to supply the List to those Fellows who make application to the 
Assistant Secretary by the 31st July, 1925. 


list of Papers, or abstracts thereof, received between February 
19th and March 19th, 1925. (This List does not include the titles 
of papers which have been read at a Scientific Meeting, or which 
have appeared in the Journal.) 

The isomerism of the oximes. Part XXI. Action of picryl 
chloride and of 2 : 4-dinitrochlorobenzene on aldoximes.*’ By 
O. L. Brady and L. KxEiisr. 

Derivatives of semioxamazide. Part III.’’ By F. J. Wilson 
and E. C. PiCKERina. 

The stereochemistry of the hydronaphthalenes and related 
sesquiterpenes. Part I. Decahydro-p-naphthoic acid.” By 
F. W. Kay and N. Stuart. 

Irregularities in the condensation of certain nitriles with re- 
sorcinol.” By E. Chapman and H. Stephen. 

“ Studies in the benzothiazole series. Part III, The pseudo- 
bases of the Z-substituted benzothiazole quaternary salts.” 
By L. M. Clark. 

Sulphur compounds removed from a Persian petroleum by means 
of sulphuric acid. Part I.” By E. H. Thierry. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part XIII. Three carbon ring-chain 
tautomerism in a bridged ring system.” By J. W. Baker. 

“ The measurement of the dielectric constants of liquids.” By 
H. Harris. 

Note on the physiological action of certain benzothiazoles and 
mercaptan derivatives.” By R. F. Hunter. 

‘‘ Note on the physiological action of certain arylamino- derivatives 
of monochloroacetic acid.” By R. F. Hunter. 

‘‘The hydrolytic properties of certain amino-acids.” By L. P. 
Bosman. ‘ 

“ The reduction of anethole nitrbsochloride.” By J. B. Shoesmith 
and R. H. Slater. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XXV. Three optically active alcohols 
containing a phenyl group and some esters derived there- 
from.” By L. F. Hewitt and J. Kenyon. 

The integral relations between the vibration frequencies of mole- 
cules.” By E. C. C. Baly, R. A. Morton, and E. Rogers. 
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“ The photochemical decomposition of nitrosyl chloride.*’ By 
E. J. Bowek and J. P. Shaep. 

‘‘ Ray’s supposed triethylene trisulphide.” By 6. M. Bennett 
and W. A. Beeby. 

Hepta- and nono-dilactones.” By G. M. Bennett. 

A synthesis of pyryHum salts of anthocyanidin type. Part VI. 
Polyhydroxyflavylium salts related to chrysin, apigenin, loto- 
flavin, luteolin, galangin, fisetin, and morin.” By B, B. 
Peatt and R. Robinson. 

Reactions depending upon the vapour at the interface of two 
immiscible liquids. Part II.” By G. Haekee and R. K. 
Newman. 

‘‘ The hydrates of calcium carbonate.” By J. Hume. 

“ The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part XI. The halogenation of acetylsuccinic ester.” By 
A. K. Macbeth and B. Teaell. 

“ A solid hydride of antimony.” By E. J. Weeks and J. G. P. 
Beuce. 

“ A study of the effect of the concentration of aqueous sodium 
hydroxide solutions upon the rate of saponification of olive 
oil.” By G. I. Finch and A. Kabm. 

The formation of i-2 : 2 : 4-trimethylcyofohexan-3-one-l-carb- 
oxylic acid from d-camphorquinone.” By C. S. Gibson and 
J. L. SmoNSEN. 

The reaction between aromatic aldehydes and phenanthraquinone 
in presence of ammonia.” By A. C. Sibcae and N. C. G. Ray. 

‘‘ Studies in heterocyclic compounds. Part I.” By A. 0. Siecar 
and P. K. Be. 

The action of azides on toluquinone.” By P. B. Chattaway 
and G. B, Paekes. 

“ The partial pressures of water vapour and of sulphuric acid 
vapour over concentrated solutions of sulphxiric acid at high 
temperatures.” By J. S. Thomas and W. P. Barker, 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XXVI. Pour alcohols containing the 
vinyl group and some esters derived therefrom.” By J. 
Kenyon and B. R. Snellgbovb. 

‘' A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part VII. 
The preparation of the anthocyanidins with the aid of tri- 
acetylphloroglucinaldehyde.” By B. B. Pratt and R. 
Robinson. 

A synthesis of p 3 nylium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part VTII; 
A new synth^ of pelargonidin chloride and of galangihidin 
ehloride,” By T. Malkin and R. Robinson. 
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The action of haiogens upon m- and _p-nitrobenzaldehyde pheuyl- 
hydrazones.” By F. D. Chattaway and A. J. Wauceb. 

“ Plant cuticles. Part I. Modern plant cuticles. Studies in the 
composition of coal.” By V. H. Leog and R. V. Wheeler. 

“ The explosion of ammonia with carbon monoxide and oxygen.” 
By J. W. Beeson and J. R. Partington. 

3 : 3-Diethylpentane (tetraethylmethane).” By 6. T. Morgan, 
S. R. Carter, and A. E. Duck. 

Aromatic esters of acylecgonines.” By W. H. Gray. 

The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part VII. The 
synthesis and division of some dimethylene- 1 : 3-oxaimines.” 
By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by cobaltic hydroxide.” 
By F. G. Tryhorn and G. Jessop. 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Actualetes de Chimie Contemporainb. Publiees sous la 
direction de Albin Haller. 3rd series. Paris 1926. pp. viii + 
328. 12 ft. net. (Bscd. 2i /2 /25.) 

From the Publisher : M. Gaston Doin. 
Handbuoh deb Salvarsantherapib. Edited by W. Kolle 
and K. Zieleb. Vol. II. Berlin 1925. pp. xiv + 878. ill. M. 
34.40. (Becd. 16/3/25.) From the Publishers: Messrs. Urban & 
Schwarzenberg. 

II. Purchase. 

Gmelins Handbuoh der anorganischen Chbmie. 8th edition. 
By Richard Josef Meyer [and others], Berlin 1924 +. (^e- 
ference.) 

Gnamm, H. Die Gerbstoffe und Gerbmittel. (Chemie in 
Einzeldarstellungen, Vol. XII.) Stuttgart 1925. pp. Xvi + 394, 
M. 24. {Becd. 14/3/25.) 

Hanslian, Rudolf, and Bergendorpf, Fr. Der chemische 
Blrieg : Gasangriff, Gasabwehr und Raucherzeugung. Berlin 1925. 
pp. iv + 226. iU. if. 11, (M. 10/2/25.) 

Holde, David, Kohlenwasserstoffole und Fette sowie der ihnen 
chemisch und technisch nahestehenden Stoffe. 6th edition. Berlin 
1924. pp. xxviii + 856. ill. M. 45. {Becd. 2j2l25.) 

Hoppe-Seylbr, Ernst Felix Immanuel. Handbuch der 
physiologisch- und pathologisch-chemischen Analyse. 9th edition. 
By Hans Thierfelder, Berlin 1924. pp. xvi + 1004. ill. 
M. 69. {Becd. 2/2/25.) 
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KIlockeEj Alb* Die Garungsorgaiiismen in der Theorie und 
Praxis der Alkoliolgarungsgewerbe. 3rd edition. Berlin 1924. 
pp. xviii + 448. ill. Rm* 12. {Reed. 24/2/25.) 

Lebeele, Haks. Die Bierbrauerei. 2 vols. Stuttgart 1921-25. 
pp. xii + 307, xii + 589. ill. M. 31.80. [Reed. 9/3/25.) 

Lord, Nathaniel Wright, and Demobest, Dana J. Metal- 
lurgical analysis, 5th edition. New York 1924. pp. xxii + 472. 
m. 20s. net. (Reed. 19/1/25.) 

Millikan, Robert Andrews. The electron : its isolation and 
measurement and the determination of some of its properties. 2nd 
edition. Chicago 1924. pp. xiv + 293. ill. 8s. 9d. net. (Reed. 
19/1/25.) 

Muller, Erich. Elektrochemisches Praktikum. 4th edition. 
Dresden 1924. pp. xvi + 264. ill. M. 10. (Reed. 28/1/25.) 

Nbrnst, Waltheb. Die theoretischen und experimentellen 
Grundlagen des neuen Warmesatzes. 2nd edition. Halle (Saale) 
1924. pp. viii + 232. ill. M. 12. (Reed. 10/2/25.) 

Ristenpart, Eugen. Chemisehe Technologie der organischen 
Farbstoffe. 2nd edition. Leipzig 1925. pp. xiv + 300 + 12 pat- 
tern plates, ill. M. 15. (Reed. 2/2/25.) 

SoMMEBEELD, ARNOLD. Atombau uud Spektrallinien. 4th 
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After the loyal toasts had been honoured the President announced 
that he had had a telegram from Professors Biilmann, Bjerrum, 
Bohr, Bronsted, and Sorensen sending their hearty greetings and 
congratulations to the Society. This was received with acclamation. 

The following is a list of the Toasts proposed 

1. His Most Gracious Majesty The King.’' 

2. Their Majesties the Queen and Queen Alexandra, His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and the other members of the Eoyal 
Family » 
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By Sir^H. Feai^k Heath, K.C.B., Secretary of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch : — 

3. “ The Chemical Society,’^ coupled ■v^ith the name of the 
President. 

By Professor Heney E. AEiiiSTEOHG, LL.D., P.R.S., Past-Presi- 
dent : — 

4. The Retiring President, Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., 
P.R.S/^ 

By Professor Ibvike Massok, M.B.E., D.Sc. — 

5. ‘‘ The Federated Societies,’’ coupled with the name of W. J. U. 
Woolcock, Esq., C.B.E., President of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 

By Professor P. G. Donhah, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., Foreign 
Secretary : — 

6. “ The Guests,” coupled with the names of Professor Ernst 
Cohen, of Utrecht University (representing the Nederlandsche 
Chemische Vereeniging), and J. Hunter Gray, Esq., K.C., M.A. 

Sir H. Feahk Heath, K.C.B., in proposiog the toast of ” The 
Chemical Society,” said : — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, after I had accepted with 
some hesitation the invitation to address you this evening, and to 
propose this toast, I happened to he present at a public diimer where 
one of His Majesty’s Judges said that after considerable experience 
of speeches of the kind he had come to the conclusion that most 
proposers of toasts began by explaining how unfitted they were for 
the task entrusted to them, and spent the rest of the time in proving 
it. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, after that opinion from the 
Bench, there is nothing left for me but to throw myself on the mercy 
of the court. 

I do, indeed, feel it to be a very great honour that a great 
scientific society like this should ask to have the principal toast of 
the evening proposed by a lajunan. You are not only a focus of 
research in pure science, you not only have a membership of 4,000 
Fellows, but I see at these tables to-night inorganic and organic 
chemists, analytical and physical chemists, and not least of all, 
perhaps, biochemists. I won’t suggest that the specialisation which 
is obviously taking place in your ranks has gone quite as far as the 
young American medical student of whom Dr. Howe told us in 
Philadelphia last autumn, who annoimced his intention of specialising 
in the ear, but had not made up his mind whether it was to be the 
ri^t ear or the left. But specialisation there certainly is. Indeed, 
foimda4ion of specialisation in 1841 ; 

when the Royal ^iety was first founded, I find from those 
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interesting records in Nature that the discussions ranged <^uite 
easily from naval architecture to the distillation of charcoalj 
from the anatomy of animal intestines to the discussion of a new 
digester for the brewing industry. Well, every one of those fields 
now has its own special society or societies. Specialisation must 
continue, I imagine, and increase, and yet to me as a layman I think 
there seems to be a movement in progress which must tend to 
counteract any disadvantages there might be from excessive 
specialisation ; I mean the obvious tendency for different sciences 
to co-operate in the solution of the more difficult problems that 
are in front of you. 

Professor Wynne, in his address this afternoon, referred to the 
Department with which I happen to be connected, and spoke of the 
share which chemists had undoubtedly had in the movement that 
led to the establishment of that Department, But I do not think 
that even you perhaps fully realise how close the link always has 
been, and I imagine always must be, between any organisation 
established to encourage scientific research and the chemists. 
Just look back. Professor Wynne’s address was partly concerned 
in dealing with the review that Professor Meldola took before the 
war— I think in 1907 — of the difficulties of the research worker in 
this country. Professor Meldola, a Past-President of this Society, 
was an original member of the Advisory Council of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research and remained a member of 
that Council until his unfortunate death. Your new President, 
Dr. Crossley, is Director of Research to the largest Research Associa- 
tion for Industry that has come into existence since those difficult 
days of the war, the British Cotton Research Association, and that 
Association and Dr. Crossley are working in constant and con- 
tinuous co-operation with the Department. Dr. Slater Price, another 
officer of this Society, is Director of the British Photographic 
Research Association ; Sir Herbert Jackson, a former Vice-President, 
is Director of the Scientific Instrument Research Association; Dr. 
Pickard, a former member of your Council, is Director of the Leather 
Association ; Dr. Scott, a Past-President, is a Director of the 
Laboratory established by thfe Department at the British Museum 
in order to study the best means of preserving antique objects of 
every kind; and finally there is your Treasurer, Prof e^or Jocelyn 
Thorpe, who is to-day a member of the Chemistry Research Board 
of the Department and a member of many of its committees. 

Now, my contact with all those distinguished men has made a 
double impression upon my mind. One is the adaptability of the 
chemist, and the other is his extmordinary power of penetration. 
Looking at the Research Association movement which I have 
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referred to already — ^incidentally there are twenty-four different 
industries which have organisations of this kind in this country, 
and the majority of the Directors of Research of those twenty- 
four Associations are chemists — draw the conclusion that they 
must have great adaptability, because I happen to know that 
in many cases, and in some of the most outstanding cases, the 
chemists who have been called to those important posts knew 
nothing about the industry when they took up the appoint- 
ment, and for that very reason have brought success. Professor 
Wynne told you this afternoon that those Associations have been 
useful because they have opened new posts to young men, and 
nothing could be more important than that. But I think he might 
possibly have added that these Associations have done more than 
that. I will tell you an experience of mine which explains. The 
other day I was in the largest textile mill in the world, and found 
that they have quite a large and busy research laboratory, and I 
was told that the reason that that laboratory had been established 
was because they had been so convinced of the value of research 
by the Association of which the firm was a member that they were 
determined to carry the matter further and have an organisation 
of thek own within the works. That is going on all over the 
country ; so that it is not merely iE you look at it simply from the 
point of view of openings for young men — ^which after all is not the 
whole story — ^it is not merely that the Associations provide openings, 
but that in increasing measure the firms in the Associations as they 
come to realise the value of research will need the help of chemists 
and other men of science. And, sir, their power of permeation ! 
Chemistry, it seems to me, has made its way already into almost 
every sphere of human fife. You dictate to us, sir, what we are to 
eat, though I believe you are not entirely agreed as to the pre- 
servatives that should be used for our food; you give us new 
textiles to wear — or at least you give our wives new textiles to 
wear, and when we are ill you indicate to us, attracted as we are by 
the skilful advertisements of people who are out for that weakness 
of man that comes with iUness, and you tell us where the medicines 
we are advised to take fail to come up to what they claim to be. 

Now, sir, I could quite safely, with considerable safety, go on to 
tell you of tbe records of your great men who have been officers and 
Fellows of this Society. I could refer to the Central library which 
you have established, which helps ail the Societies connected with 
ci^mistry to have a nodal point from which they can gather their 
ieoorded information. I could speak of your research fund. I 
the brave efforts you ai^ making in spite of rising 
Isices and a printers’ strike to keep the publications going. But 
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if I did, I stould only be telling yon what yon know far better than 
I do. 

I am going to ventnre, sir, in view of the most excellent hospitality 
which yon have offered me, and in view of the patience with which 
yon, ladies and gentlemen, have listened to me np to the moment, 
I am going to ventnre to be bold, and to tell yon how the present 
state of chemistry strikes a rank outsider. 

I remember that when my brother-in-law, more than forty years 
ago, tried to teach me some chemistry, the molecule seemed to me 
a much more important thing than the atom. The atom, to my 
untutored mind, seemed a sort of axiom which you had to accept, 
but which compared with the interest of the molecule was a poor 
thing. Now I ventnre to think that possibly untH comparatively 
recent times chemistry has concerned itself a good deal more with 
the molecule and its behaviour than with the atom. But is that 
condition going to last ? The other night I heard a distinguished 
young biologist speaking of several sciences and claim as his 
belief that the central science of the future would be biology. He 
was prepared to take off his hat to physics and. chemistry as 
important fundamentally, but the future lay with biology. One 
did not live in the cellars of a house, but in the upper storey. Well, 
as an outsider I am bound to say Hiat I doubt that. To me, at any 
rate, and possibly to other people who are not chemists, chemistry 
seems to be taking increasingly a central position and bringing to its 
service the work, the tools, wMch other scientists on both sides of it 
are preparing. What has physics done recently from the point of 
view of chemistry ? Has it not, by giving you the anatomy of the 
atom, and by revealing the structure of the space lattice, helped 
you to get a picture of three things — ^first, the mystery of chemical 
attraction, secondly, as Sir William Hardy, in his Bakerian lecture, 
pointed out, the phenomena presented by liquid and solid surfaces 
in close contact, and thirdly, the problem of catalysis. Those things 
are giving you, are they not, larger control over the speed and 
nature of reaction ? But the engineer similarly is bringing in the 
tool of high pressure, and what will happen when the knowledge 
you already have, and these tools you already have, are brought 
to bear under the conditions of high pressure, it is very difficult to 
prophesy. And so you are forcing your way into the biological 
field. Another tool I fancy I see in your hands will be those 
mysterious accessory vitamins which link up your chemical work 
with those mysterious chemical reactions of the animal and 
vegetable organisms. 

Well, sir, I have proved my incajpacity for proposing this toast, 
and I will therefore ask you to drink to the health and future of the 
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Chemical Society, coupling with the toast the name of your 
President, Dr, Crossley. 

Dr. Arthub W. Crossley replied : — 

I am sure the Society would wish me to thank you, Sir Frank 
Heath, very warmly for the way in which you have proposed this 
toast. My predecessor in this Chair has this afternoon answered, 
I think, fairly fully some of the remarks which you have made. 
He has expressed his appreciation of the efforts of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Eesearch. Perhaps, as being somewhat 
intimately associated with that Department, I may be allowed to 
add one or two words. So far as my experience goes that Depart- 
ment is free from, shall we say, a Government monopoly — ^Red Tape, 
and is willing in every way possible to help anyone interested in the 
work it is doing. I have had some experience of the professional 
or professorial side of chemistry, and for the past five years I have 
had some experience of chemistry as applied to industry. I say, 
with full consideration of what I am saying, that in my opinion the 
Department has founded in the Industrial Research Associations a 
movement which is destined to play an all-important part in the 
future of this country. By no other means that I can conceive could 
science have been brought into those industries. I hope on some 
future occasion to speak somewhat more fully on this subject, and 
for the present, if you will not think it impertinent on my part, 
I should like to congratulate the Department on the big efforts which 
it has started and to say, “ Don’t be in the least discouraged by 
disparaging remarks that may be made about you.” 

I believe it is customary for the President on these occasions to 
make some reference to the affairs of the Society. This afternoon 
we had our Annual General Meeting, and by virtue of a decision 
arrived at, I find things weighing somewhat heavily on my shoulders. 
I refer to the decision which permits me to have the honour to 
occupy the position which I do at the present moment. 

The election of one President, of necessity, means the retirement 
of someone who has occupied that post. It falls to more eloquent 
lips than mine to propose the toast of Professor Wynne this evening. 
I hope, however, that Professor Armstrong will forgive me if I say 
one or two words. When the time comes for Professor Wynne to 
apply for armorial bearings I would like to suggest that he t^ke one 
single word for his motto, and that word is ‘‘ Thorough.” His sole 
aim has been efficiency, and in endeavouring to attain it he has not 
spared himself in the slightest degree. Few realise when he comes 
t6 a meeting and quietly says, I think we should Be well advised 
to ^ so and so,” that this has possibly meant hohrs of thought, 
perhaps wrestlh^ with the mystic language of charters and bye- 
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laws, perhaps the writing of numerous letters and documents. To 
do the right thing for the Society’s welfare has been his sole object. 
I should like to speak on behalf of us all just one or two words to 
Professor Wynne. They are simple, but my long-standing friend- 
ship with him enables me to know, I think, that he will understand. 

“ Professor Wynne, we have learned to know something of the 
time, care and thought which you have expended on our behalf 
during the past two years. We appreciate ; we are grateful.” 

The Chemical Society is rightly, in the opinion of its Fellows, 
a very exceptional and uncommon institution, indeed our forbears 
taught us to regard it as such. They did not found the Chemical 
Society of London, or England, or of Great Britain, they founded 
simply ‘‘ the Chemical Society,” and as such we are proud to regard 
it. We desire no addition : we ourselves are content to be chemists, 
without the added epithet of druggists which so many kind friends 
attempt to hurl at us. But I regret to say that when one con- 
sideration is taken into account we become quite unexceptional, 
quite common, and resemble most other societies, institutions, and 
individuals, inasmuch as we are finding it very difficult to make our 
income balance our expenditure. Up to the early days of 1914 we 
were quite a happy band, able to publish the origmal communica- 
tions sent in by our Fellows, able to give our Fellows full value for 
their subscriptions and able to put by a small sum of money each 
year. In those days a page of the Journal cost 175. 6d. ; in 1921 the 
price had risen to £2 125. 4d. It is true that at the present moment 
the price has fallen somewhat, but it is still well above twice the 
amount that it was in 1914. Moreover, the original communications 
are always on the increase, and we have now to make annual pro- 
vision for the publication of 3,500 to 4,000 pages of Transactions 
alone. The situation is a very serious one from the point of view of 
the Society and it has given the Council furiously to think as to the 
. possibilities of meeting* it. The first step was to increase the 
subscription of our Fellows by 50 per cent. It is greatly to be 
regretted that it was found necessary to do so, for the majority of 
our Fellows are young men, and young chemists — m fact, I think 
I may say most chemists — are not over-burdened with this world’s 
goods. The second step was to adopt the suggestion of the Treasurer 
to ask our Fellows to subscribe to a Publications Fund, the interest 
on which should be devoted to the upkeep of the Journal. We have 
raised in this way nearly two thousand pounds, but that is not enough, 
and we were faced this year with a possible adverse balance of some 
three thousand pounds. The Treasurer this afternoon told tis we 
actually had a credit balance of some £210, but how has this been 
obtained ? By ruthlessly cutting down the origmal communications 
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sent in for publication, to such an extent as to cause endless dis- 
pleasure to authors and to leave it doubtful as to whether we are 
doing justice to their work; further, by asking Fellows to pay for 
the Annual Reports, which so far have always been distributed free, 
and by many other curtailments of our legitimate activities which, 
in my opinion, are greatly to the disadvantage of our Fellows and 
form a distinct danger to the prestige of British chemistry. Most 
societies, most institutions and most individuals themselves decide 
the pace at which they will live, and the pace is generally regulated 
by monetary possibilities. But the Chemical Society is again 
exceptional. The pace at which we are living has 'not been decided 
upon by ourselves, but has been decided upon by no less an authority 
than the nation. 

I have stated that up to 1914 we were a happy band. In that 
year the nation spoke to us for the first time on record, I believe, 
but it» spoke in no uncertain voice. It said, in the first place, 

We are at war. We want certain drugs used for the alleviation of 
pain and suffering; we have so far obtained these supplies from 
abroad, and that source is now cut off. We are aware that these 
drugs have never previously been made in this country; we are 
aware that they require skilled labour for their production. There- 
fore we want you to prepare them for us.” Well, those drugs were 
prepared by an organised effort on the part of the chemists of 
practically all the Universities and University Colleges in this 
country. Then came a second call. The nation said, We want 
more explosives : T.N.T., picric acid, ammonium nitrate ; we want 
acetone and dye-stuffs.” Finally, there came a third call : We 
want poison gas, poisonous and always more poisonous, and with 
each gas we want complete protection.” 1 do not think it can be 
said that any of these calls were made in vain, or that the chemists 
of this country were found wanting in any way. So far as I know 
the chemists of this country, that is, the CKemical Society has never 
spoken back to the nation, but I suggest the time has come when 
this might be done, and in terms such as these ; — 

‘‘ In 1914 you asked us to do certain work for you, which we did 
to the best of our ability. We at once admit that some of our 
results were not forthcoming as speedily as we could have wished 
and in circumstances where speed was all important, due to the fact 
that the type of work which you asked us to do was new to us and 
we had perforce to gain experience. This experience has shown us 
cte^ly that in order to be prepared for any call which you may m^e 
upon us in the future, when delay may prove fatal, it is necessary 
to should be left to chance, and it is therefore essential for 

'fts to carry out numberless researches so as to keep ourselves fully 
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informed of the possibilities of chemistry generally. Your re< 3 [uests 
of 1914 have greatly stimulated research activities in this country, 
and the publication of the increased number of papers has become 
a very serious matter to the Chemical Society, which can only meet 
the present situation by greatly curtailing its legitimate and rightful 
activities. In these special circumstances, mtl you not help us to 
carry on our legitimate work ? ” 

I cannot think that such an appeal could possibly fall on deaf 
ears, for this very simple reason, that the Chemical Society through 
the efforts of its members has proved itself to be a national asset 
of the utmost magnitude and importance. Sir Frank Heath, once 
more I thank you for the way in which you have proposed the toast 
of the Chemical Society. 

Professor Henry E. Armstrong (Past-President), in proposing 

The Retiring President,” Professor W. P. Wyime, said : — 

Mr. President and Fellows of the Chemical Society, I ask you to 
lend me your ears and I hope I shall reach them. You have an unusual 
opportunity, an unusual spectacle, to offer to our guests to-night — 
that of a retiring President. The programme is wrongly printed. 
The “The” should be in Clarendon and “retiring” in italics. 
Presidents are not often retiring. Their business is to be unashamed 
and aggressive on behalf of the bodies they represent. A little 
more than two years ago I undertook two tasks : one, an easy 
one, was to convince the Society, the Council of your Society, 
that a particular person was the man for the oflGLce of President ; 
the other, an almost impossible one, to cajole, to persuade, ail but 
to force that particular person to recognise, as the walrus said, 
that his time was come to take on the many things pertaining to 
the President’s office in our honourable body. It is little short 
of forty years ago, on March 27th, 1886, that he came to me as 
private assistant and h^ we been wise we should never have 
parted company. The years we worked together were the happiest 
and most fruitful of my life. We were not called upon to con- 
centrate hydrogen ions; we never wasted time on noughts and 
crosses; no Lowry worried us with perpetual rechristenings of 
the already fully^named; we just quietly kept company wdth a 
hydrocarbon which was thoroughly well behaved and responsive. 
Our work was straightforward. There was no angle worship about 
it and we reported our results without fuss of any kind, in the 
briefest possible maimer. 

We put up ten signposts for the Di- and fourteen for the TrL 
chloronaphthalenes and thereby demonstrated the truth of a 
doctrine fitly to be Called, a theory of benzenoid structure, which I 
venture to say no Z-ray analysis can upset. I think I may say 

*2 
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we were both proud of our exMbit at Wembley last year, when we 
thought of its implications. Our work pleased the Germans but 
it met with no recognition at home. It was unnoticed and that 
was a double compliment. It cost much toil during many years 
and a good deal of hard cash ; neither of us made a halfpenny out 
of it. 

I am told that Mr. WeUs asks a couple of hundred pounds for 
a couple of thousand words. At aU times, we could get what we 
wanted, what material we wanted, free of cost from Germany, 
We were never offered anything from our English works and our 
advice and assistance was never invited, although we worked in 
a technical college. Now, a great branch of the dye-stuff industry 
stands upon the foundation we built up. Yet neither before nor 
during the war, nor since, have we been asked to advise or assist 
in any way in the construction of the English edifice. Now, I 
modestly mention these points, in support of what the President 
said to-day as to the lack of co-operation between science and 
industry. When that address of his is printed, I trust that the 
measured terms in which he spoke on that subject will have their 
effect. I may say that the work was done in a sense siib-rosa, 
without ojQGiciai encouragement. I recollect on one occasion speak- 
ing to our hon. secretary, Sir John Watney, about research. His 
immediate reply was, Your Business is to teach boys, not to do 
research.” That is the kind of encouragement we got in those days. 
This is the spirit that has been behind the comparative failure of 
our institutions to do origina! work, of which the President spoke 
to-day. It was not the primary fault of those who were working 
in the institutions. 

I was glad to hear him speak out particularly on one subject— I 
think it was the keynote of his address — and say plainly that it is 
absurd for the Universities of this country all to attempt to do the 
same thing and on the same scale. Sir Prank Heath has told you 
of the tendency there is to specialise. A great lesson to be learnt 
by the Universities in this country is that they too must specialise. 
Hist University has no right to deal with anything but iron and steel 
and things of that kind. It will only be by specialising, that it 
will be possible for the several universities to effect the exchange of 
workers of which he spoke. Supposing we were to legislate 
to-morrow in the direction in which he spoke, all the research 
workers would drift to one or two places. That is a serious danger 
any attempt of that kind. 

, Now to T^tvm to the man. My respect for his great ability 

; as a work^j as a chemist and teacher and for the nobility of his 
^iracter, has steadily increased with years. As a chemist, I 
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kaow of no better worker and teacher; as a man I have kno^vn 
no man so conscientious and self-sacrificing. I would recall to 
you the service he rendered as Editor in years gone by, of which 
our President gave so striking an illustration to-day. I wish 
the spirit he showed on that occasion could he manifest 
throughout the Society and I msh that Editors could be 
brought to take the same interest and at the same time show 
the same ability in their Editorial work that our late President 
displayed. You have heard how conscientious he has been. He 
has attended every possible meeting of the Society it has been 
possible for him to attend and he has done a great deal of outside 
work. Such a man deserves our thanks, not only for the work 
he has done, for the direct service he has rendered, more particu- 
larly must we thank him for the example he has set. Unsparing 
unselfishness is scarcely a present failing of the chemist, but the 
time is at hand when it must be your distinct characteristic. 

Sir Frank Heath has rightly told you that after ah it is not the 
atom but the molecule that is the real thing. The atom has no 
character until it joins up into the molecule. Speaking before the 
Institute of Chemistry recently, I said that chemists have reason to 
be proud of themselves on account of their achievements. At all 
events, the young women of the day are clad in cellulose and fine 
raiment mainly through your services. Even the Medical Research 
Council is faintly yearning for chemical aid. Sir Frank Heath 
spoke of Biology being the science of the future. Biology is nothing 
but chemistry when it comes to the real thing. Biology is making 
slow progress at the present time but most of the Bio-chemists, 
as I have said, are but bits of chemists. When they become 
chemists, there will be a real advance in vital chemistry and in 
medicine too. Still, with ail this service to your score you have 
no recognised public standard and what is worse, no internal 
cohesion but lots of friction. You are not three hydrocarbons but 
more than thirty. Now is the time for you to show that you can 
come together, hold together, log roll together and organise 
together. There must be complete fusion of interests, I hold; 
an end must he put to the present chaos and inefficiency of public- 
ation, If necessary, to find funds, you must give up sraoking. 
Your analyses will be more trustworthy if you do. There will 
be less tendency to believe in the transmutation of copper into 
lithium. No small temporary scheme will suffice. To be at all, 
you must be big. 

Now, gentlemen, if you have any element of human feeling, you 
will sympathise with me in my determination to overcome to- 
night the modesty of your too-retiring President and join with 
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me in thanking him> with all possible warmth, for the distinguished 
way in which he has served the Society during the past two years 
and for the great example he has set by his unselfish devotion to 
the interests of , our profession. I call upon you to join with me in 
drinking the future health and happiness of our late President, 
Professor Wynne. 

Professor W. P. Wykne, D.Se., P.R.S., responding, said : — 

I rise to thank you most heartily for the cordial way in which you 
have received the toast. I hope I may be allowed to regard it not 
as applying only to myself, but as including all those who have 
worked with me in the interests of the Society during the past 
two years. But for the loyal co-operation and cordial support of 
the officers, the Council and the office staff I could have done little 
or nothing, despite all the kind things Professor Armstrong has said 
in proposing the toast. He is my father in chemistry, and his 
eulogy is to be explained not by my merit hut by the partiality often 
displayed by a parent. 

As a father, Professor Armstrong is doubly fortunate, for, in 
addition to four distinguished sons who bear his name, he has a 
numerous chemical family of which I am proud to be the eldest. 
Two others of us, Sir William Pope and Professor Lowry, are also 
present this evening. As will have been gathered from what he 
said we may not he in complete agreement with our father’s views 
on every subject— a not uncommon experience in families, chemical 
or otherwise— but that does not dimmish in the slightest degree 
our affection for him or sincere appreciation of our fortunate 
upbringjj^. 

Professor Armstrong referred to the date on which I became his 
private assistant. I had left South Kensington a few months earlier, 
and it was through Professor Japp’s kind offices that this most 
happy chance came my way. If a reference may be permitted 
to the plea put forward this afternoon for the encouragement of 
migration, this crossing of Exhibition Eoad from the one College 
to the other did undoubtedly exercise a profound influence on my 
owncareerw 

I had the good fortune to number among my teachers no fewer 
than seven Fellows of the Eoyal Society, five of them being Past- 
Presidents of this Society, and, on an occasion such as this, it is no 
l^s a ples^ure than a duty gratefully to acknowledge my deep 
indebtedness tp them. The flmt of these Fellows was Dr. George 
Gore, it may be remembered, published so long ago as 1865 
an accoimt of ih modification in the properties of . some seventy 
produced by complete d^iceation^ and thus was a 
ifcneer in the fieki of research so clcmly associated with Professor 
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Brereton Baker’s name. He was a self-made man. How lie came 
to be chemistry master in King Edward’s School, Birmingham, I 
do not know, but he had never been to a training college, and thus 
his originality had not been educated out of him. ^ His method of 
judging the nature of our work was to suggest at the commencement 
of the class, that we should write a r&ume of the previous lesson. 
This was assessed by the number of pages handed in at the end of a 
quarter of an hour, irrespective of the fact that some of them might 
contain sis words and some of them sixty. That is the way in 
which I started to learn chemistry. Then, having left school, I 
went to evening classes after the day’s work, and am a product of 
that system of “ payment by results,” under which science classes 
were farmed out to teachers, who were paid by fees based on successes 
achieved by their students in the examinations conducted by the 
Science and Arb Department of those days. Despite the hard things 
which have been said about it, I do not think the system was wholly 
bad. At any rate it gave me my chance and to many others 
theirs. It provided, indeed, the only avenue to instruction in science 
subjects open to most students in the ’seventies of last century 
before University Colleges and Technical Schools came into existence. 
By its aid I went to South Kensington in 1881 and there had the 
great advantage of being a student under Sir Edward Erankland, 
Professor Percy Frankland and Professor Japp, who began my 
training in research. Thereafter followed the training as a teacher 
under Professor Armstrong, who taught me — ^nay, compelled me — 
to think; Sir Edward Thorpe, who brought me back to the old 
College, and Sir William Tilden, who last year, although in infirm 
health, did me the great honour of coming to the anniversary meeting 
and saying words which I shall never forget. I am to see him to- 
morrow, and I hope I may take to him from this gathering a message 
of affectionate regard and esteem. (Cheers.) 

There is just one remark I should like further to make. Sir 
Frank Heath spoke in most appreciative terms of chemists and of 
their adaptability, for which we thank him. But it is only right to 
remember that the indebtedness to which he referred is not wholly 
on one side. I think the signal success which has attended the work 
of SirWV'illiam McCormick and Sir Frank Heath, neither of them 
men of science, in producing the result known as the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, serves to show that success in 
such enterprises comes not only from a knowledge of men and affairs, 
but in no small measure from a sympathy with, followed by an 
understanding of , the type of problem to be solved. 

As the thirty-ninth President, no longer retiring but retired, I 
salute my friend and colleague, the fortieth President, wishing him 
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as happy a time during his period of office as fell to my lot. Once 
again I thank you all most sincerely for the way in which the toast 
has been received. I do not deserve the praise; I have simply 
done my job. 

The toast of “ The Federated Societies ” was given by Professor 
Ibvtne Massoist, who said : — 

There are, I suppose, few of us here who are so deeply learned 
in chemical politics as to be at once aware of what this term con- 
notes; and I will therefore first adopt the old-fashioned plan of 
giving instruction by means of enumeration. The Chemical Society 
is affiliated with no fewer than seventeen others. Of the eighteen, 
four deal primarily with pure science — the Mineralogical, Faraday, 
Biochemical, and ourselves; twelve with the methods and the 
discoveries of pure science as applied to practical arts, namely 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Society of Public Analysts, Eoyal 
Agricultural Society, Institute of Brewing, Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, Society of Leather Trades’ Chemists, Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, Institute of Metals, Iron and Steel Institute, 
Cteramic Society, Society of Glass Technologists, Institution of Gas 
Engineers ; and two are of a special character, namely, the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry and the Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers, which deal with chemists professionally and in their relation 
to the lay public. 

What is especially made prominent by this list is, not so much 
the subdivision of pure chemistry, as the great number of ways in 
which the science as a whole has found a place in the business 
concerns of the nation. So evident is this, indeed, to chemists, 
that we have now and then to remind ourselves that if we have 
won the privilege of helping a little in the material welfare of our 
country, we camot evade the responsibility which has thereby been 
entrusted to us. And, with this in view, the more we can do to 
foster intellectual sympathy between aU kinds of chemists, the 
more will our science be able to serve the nation at large. And 
this is why there is a Federation of all these societies : it is a feder- 
ation primarily 'pro bono publico, not merely pro bono chemico. 

Let me indicate briefly two or three ways in which co-operation 
has usefuUy shown itself at present. 

The Library of the Chemical Society has of late years been 
extended and is annually increased, with the set purpose of being 
useful not alone to its own Fellows but also to members of the 
other affiliated societies. Towards the heavy annual cost of this 
addition to its ori^al function, many of these Societies have 
ocmtributed; and now our Library, poorly housed though it is, 
% becoming a truly national asset. Last year, for instance, the 
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visits to consult our 30,000 volumes averaged about twenty-two 
per day; and of these, one-third of the consultations were made 
by members, not of the CShemical Society, but of other societies, 
while among the other two-thirds many were members of the 
Chemical Society and the others as well. 

Another example is seen in the co-operation between the Chemical 
Society and the Society of Chemical Industry which has set going 
the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts. The Bureau has done a great 
deal of quiet work already, and it has before it the central problem 
of unifying the British publications which survey each month or 
fortnight the whole of the world’s current literature of chemistry. 
Surely no obstacle short of insuperable bankruptcy should be 
allowed to stand in the way of an end so desirable. 

A collective token of federation is, I take it, to be seen in that 
body of delegates, the Federal Council for Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. There is something in this Council which reminds one 
of the luminiferous ether. It was originally invented to offer a 
medium for the propagation of light and radiation of energy, and 
to overcome the difficulty of action at a distance. Yet, I have 
been told, experiments made with the object of detecting it in 
motion have failed ; and some daring modems have even questioned 
the necessity for believing in it, and have dubbed it a pure 
convention. 

Now there is a name which I have to couple with this toast — 
that of Mr. Woolcock. Chemists, as such, are trained to deal 
with things which are in themselves non-human ; yet, because these 
things, and we ourselves, must everywhere affect human affairs, 
we need human guidance. It is to wise and experienced men like 
Mr. Woolcock that we instinctively turn for such help; and not 
one of you does not know how well and generously Mr. Woolcock 
gives it — ^think of one example alone, chemistry at Wembley. 
Mr. Woolcock fulfils the function of an ideal catalyser; for he 
starts, facilitates, or hastens actions, without upsetting any equi- 
librium, and himself emerges apparently unchanged at the end. 

I ask you to couple with the toast of the Federated Societies the 
name of Mr. Woolcock. 

Mr. W. J- TJ. Woolcock: in his reply stated : — 

I feel my efforts to respond to this toast wiU be somewhat inade- 
quate, the more so as on looking at the toast list and seeing the term, 
“ The Federated Societies,” I did not know what was meant by it. 
My chemical education is, as you know, very limited. Hitherto 
I have supposed that I knew just sufficient chemistry to understand 
what the real chemist was talking about when I had to take his 
advice. For once I have failed. Professor Masson, convincing as 
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he is on most subjects, lucid to a fault on his own particular subject, 
has left me absolutely in the dark as to what is meant by the 
‘‘ Federated Societies.” I at first thought that possibly it was a 
misprint and that Sir William Pope was intended to reply on behalf 
of the Federal Council. The delightful language in which Professor 
Masson brushed on one side the Federal Coimcil leaves me in no 
doubt that he is not referring to that body, but he gave us, in order 
that we might know exactly about what we are talking, a list of 
learned bodies which, in the hope or in the anticipation of the 
Chemical Society, will ultimately become federated. Let us hope 
that that will eventuate. In future when I have to think of a reason 
why I should be considered a chemist, I shall always think of what 
Sir Frank Heath said, and regard adaptability as a qualification in 
a claim for that distinguished name, because I think it is a qualifica- 
tion which those of us who lack some qualification in science may 
readily embrace and regard as practicable, and in that way seek 
admission to the inner circle, because it is very true that the chemist 
is an adaptable person, and those who have to have something to 
do with him need to be adaptable as well. 

It has been my fortune duriug the past twelve months to study 
two chemists at very close range. In fact, if I had attempted to 
define the Federated Societies I should have thought of a rather 
shorter list, and thought of the Chemical Society, the Institute of 
Chemistry and the Society of Chemical Industry, because of the real 
federation which has existed between those three bodies for some 
little time, and perhaps never more closely than during the past 
twelve months. I have been able to study at short range the 
Presidents of the Chemical Society and the Institute of Chemistry. 
We have travelled together, and it !s a common thing for Professor 
Henderson and myself to speak together in different towns. That 
kind of intimacy brings familiarity and a working together which 
can only be obtained in that way. I remember that some time 
ago we arrived in Birmingham together. We had been in Glasgow 
the night before and had as usual said the proper thing about each 
other. Professor Henderson, when we got to Birmingham, called 
my attention to a placard just outside the station, and, after a 
quick glance, said, They know we are coming,” but not taking it 
quite as quickly as Professor Henderson, I saw that he was mistaken 
and I studied it a little more closely. The two Macs advertised 
^ere were not ourselves. 


.I>uring^^t^^ past twelve months there has been hardly a local 
branch of the Society of Chemical Industry or of the lostitute of 
Gieinktry that had a joint dinner. This indicates a desire 

rank and file of which those who are 
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temporarily the leaders of the cheirdcal societies and associations 
in this country will have to take notice. 

I do not myself believe it is possible for the Councils of the various 
Societies to lay down a definite scheme for federation and to attempt 
to impose that on the local branches of the various Societies, but I 
do think that at the present time there is a demand throughout the 
country that we shall do something to prevent this appalling over- 
lapping and duplication in the production of chemical literature, and 
do something which will satisfy the man who likes to consider 
himself in the rank and file and who at the same time feels that there 
is a defiLoite need for a closer union among the Societies and the 
Associations. 

Well now, neither Professor Wynne nor Professor Henderson nor 
myself is capable of doing that sort of thing individually. Together, 
of course, we have found it very easy. If we were upon a job which 
required modesty of demeanour, I^ofessor Palmer Wynne did it. 
If it required some of that native shrewdness and ruggedness of 
character, Professor Wynne and I pushed Professor Henderson into 
it. If, of course, it were a mere torrent of words that was required, 
you know what would happen. But unlike the Duke of Plaza 
Toro, we have no desire to lead our Societies from behind, and in our 
individual capacity — ^not in our representative capacity — we have 
prepared a scheme for a Chemistry House to which each of us felt 
entitled to put his name, not binding our respective Societies or 
Associations in any way. This is a scheme which we feel we can 
recommend to those of our friends who are prepared to listen to our 
recommendations. I feel that with you. Dr, Crossley, in the chair 
in succession to Professor Palmer Wynne — and if I may say so, I 
welcome you very heartily in the chair — ^the work wiU continue. 

We of the ‘‘ Federated Societies,” yes, of the Federated in inverted 
commas Societies, thank you very much indeed for inviting us 
to-night, and thank Professor Masson for proposing the toast. We 
wish the Chemical Society every prosperity during the coming year, 
and hope that the traditions which have been built up during the 
past four or five years of close working and co-operation between the 
officers of the various Societies will be maintained. We trust that 
under your guidance those traditions will continue and we may be 
even more successful in the coming year than ia the past. 

Professor F, G. Donkak, D.Sc., P.R.S. (Foreign Secretary), 

proposed the toast of “ The Guests,” coupled with the names of 
Professor Ernst Cowm ^ of Utrecht University (representiag the 
Hederlandsche Ghemische Vereeniging), and Mr. J. Hxtntbb Gbay, 
K.O., M,A. *He said 

We have here to-night four distmguished representatives of 
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HoUaad, Professor H. J. Backer, Professor Ernst Cohen, Professor 
A. F. HoUeman, and Professor H. ter Meulen. Three of them are 
accompanied by their wives. May I say that we wish these ladies 
also a very hearty welcome to London and to the Chemical Society 
dinner. 

I believe it is true that although the population of Holland is 
relatively small, actually the largest number of Nobel prizes has 
been given to that nation, which is a wonderful tribute to the 
scientific output and ability of Holland. It is nothing new, for that 
country has always been perhaps the greatest centre of scientific 
culture in Europe. I have great pleasure in saying a few words 
about my friend Professor Cohen, of Utrecht, whose name I have the 
honour to couple with this toast. I think it is rather late in the 
evening to refer to the distinguished work of Professor Cohen, but 
he is the most eminent pupil of that great man, Professor J. H. van^t 
Hoff, and is one of the greatest authorities on the effect of high 
pressure on chemical reactions, and many other things. 

When I come to look at the list of other distinguished guests 
associated with this toast, I feel like a miserable sinner transported 
to Paradise and asked to propose the toast of all the holy Saints. 
The Rt, Hon. Sir John Anderson, G.C.B. (Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for Home Affairs), is one of our guests, and may I 
assure him, speaking as one Secretary of State to another, that if in 
the conduct of the affairs of this great country he wishes for any 
advice, the President of the Chemical Society will be always willing 
to help. 

I have also the pleasure of coupling with this toast another name, 
that of one of those modest men of law, Mr. J. Hunter Gray. I have 
had the honour to be associated with him in one or two cases. It 
is needless to speak about these great men, because we all spend 
our nights reading the Earning Standard, and our days reading TAe 
Times, and we have the greatest adm ir ation for their work. 

There is one thing I should like to say before I conclude, namely, 
in reference to a very important part of the toast, that of the ladies 
present to-night. We wish them all a very hearty welcome. 

It is my great pleasure and honour now to give you the toast of 
“The Guests,” coupled with the names of Professor Cohen and 
Mr. Hunter Gray. 

Professor Ebnsx Cohek, who replied for the Butch chemists 
presents said 

During the toast of my friend Donnan I made some notes, but it 
seems to be impossible to make a response to all the remarks he 
made in the tcm I think it would take too much* time. This 
I had a warning from the new President of your Society 
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that everyone must be brief. I think there is no nation more fond 
of conciseness in speech than the English. Take, for instance, your 
chemical abstracts. When an English, chemist wants to describe 
the properties of any substance or fluid he says : B.P. 100, E.P. 
zero, D.C. 80, and for those who are not familiar with those tele- 
graphic hierogl 3 ^hics I will add that B.P. means boiling point, 
P.P. freezing point, D.C. dielectric constant. 

In English literature or poetry you find absolutely the same thing. 
I remember an English rhyme made up of initial letters which, for 
those who are not in a hurry, I wiQ translate ; 

A fishy old fisher, called Fisher, 

Fished fish on the edge of a fissure. 

The fish with a grin 
Pulled the fisherman in. 

Now they’re fishing for the Fisher within. 

But the most striking conciseness is found in the language of 
English daily Kfe. When I have to write a letter to the Foreign 
Secretary of the Chemical Society I write : F. G. Donnan, M.A., 
Ph.D., P.Ei.S., F.S.C.S., London, W.C.l, and so I could go on. If 
I were to follow these lines in responding, I would have to condense 
them into a few initials, which in plain English would mean, ‘‘ I 
wish to the Council and the Fellows of the Chemical Society, good 
luck, welfare, prosperity and happiness.’’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I am a foreigner, you will allow me to 
express myself in a somewhat more elaborate way . In the first place, 
I have to thank the Council and the Fellows of the Chemical Society 
ill the name of my Dutch colleagues who were so kindly invited to 
attend this dinner and the Annual Meeting this afternoon, and also 
to thank you in the name of the Dutch Chemical Society whose 
representatives are prevented from being here and celebrating with 
you the birthday of this Society with which so many illustrious names 
are linked. 

There is a French saying which means, Every meeting we finish 
by a dinner whenever we can, and it is by a dinner that we rule over 
man.” But I make an alteration in the last line and say, “ It is 
our dinners which delight ladies and men.” The question arises 
as to the origin of the custom of finishing such a meeting with a 
dinner. We have had two dinners to-day ; in the afterno<?n our 
President gave us mental food in his most interesting lecture, 
and now we have material food. Whence comes the custom of 
linking the two ? It is your countryman, Joseph Priestley, to whom 
you are indebted for this most pleasant custom. Priestley has been 
pictured in a fascinating way in a caricature by one of your country- 
men as sitting at a dinner, but at a dinner which he never attended. 
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Priestley was a very wise man. He also invented soda-water, a 
very good remedy for many persons who have attended a dinner. 

I have been so Incky as to find the caricature, and I have had it 
copied and will ask you all to accept a copy not only as a memento of 
this splendid invention by your countryman, but also as a memento 
of most pleasant hours spent in your company. I feel sure that my 
Dutch colleagues will feel with me that we have had a very interest- 
ing meeting and enjoyable dinner with you, and thank you all for 
the very kind way in which you have invited and entertained us. 

Mr. J. Huhteb Gray also replied, saying : — 

Professor Donnan, and members of the Chemical Society, a few 
days ago I had the burden and privilege to make the last speech at 
another meeting and I had taken the greatest trouble to prepare 
an impromptu speech to deliver on that evening. It passed through 
my mind that I might palm it ofi once more, but I had no sooner 
come into this room than I found two members of this company — 
Sir Prank Heath and Professor Armstrong — ^who had heard my last 
impromptu effort. Therefore I am thankful I had made prepara- 
tions for another impromptu speech. 

This toast recalls to me a set of questions and answers which 
appeared recently in one of the newspapers. The publication of 
those questions and answers was for the purpose of demonstrating 
the super-excellence of a system of education in this country for 
which we paid so many millions of pounds annually. One question 
put was, What is a Guest ? One bright youth answered, “ A Guest 
is a joke.’' Well, I hope the guests are not worse than jokes to- 
night, because I would rather be a guest than a nuisance, especially 
as I am making the last speech on the toast list. The guest who 
talks too much is apt to become a nuisance, so I will be quite brief. 
Another answer was, “ A Guest is a person usually of the male 
sex who eats and drinks as much as he can and pays nothing for it.” 
I suspect that the young person who wrote that answer was a pre- 
cocious member of the other sex. But we do, as guests, come within 
that definition. 

We to-night are guests of a most eminent body of scientific men,, 
and it is inevitable that our thoughts should be extraordinary when 
we hear about molecules and atoms and the somewhat dubious 
relationship between them, and we may play with unusual ideas. Tor 
example, usually when I look at the menu and note the various 
and I see there is one course entitled Smmm d’£(mse 'm%h 
oiiier Ikench words, I should say that was good Scotch salmon. 
But no ^ch thoughts came into my mind to-night. When I put 
^ into that salmon, I wondered ff I should find at least a 
j dbaeh of those bodies Sir Frank Heath referred to, vitamins, 
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rmniing about, and perhaps I might even find a few of those bodies 
known by some curious names, and see the poor little vitamin 
running away and calling in ten*or-stricken tones, Yadil, Yadil.” 

But let me be serious. I am not one of those, although a mere 
lawyer, who think that the premier gifts of scientific genius have 
departed from this country, I believe that in the future, as in the 
past, our British men of science will remain in the van of scientific 
progress. The whole world has marvelled at the wonderful work done 
by them, and especially, may I say, by our chemists in the Great 
War, and believing, as I do, that any future warfare will depend 
more and more upon scientific progress, I have no fear, if only the 
public and the Governments of this country wiU give to science that 
encouragement which it demands and which it deserves. 

I am proud to be associated with the great scientist Professor 
Cohen to-night in responding to the toast of the Guests. We, the 
Guests, thank you, our Host. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, April 2nd, 1926, at 8 p.m., 
Dr. Abthur W. Ceossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair, 

The Pbesident referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following : 

Honorary Pellow. Elected. Died. 

Guglielmo KOmer Jan. 20th, 1808. March 28th. 

Fellows. « 

Charles Samuel Mummery Dec, 6th, 1907. March 27th. 

Bobert Atkinson Oddy Feb. 2 1st, 1918. March 12th. 

The pEBsmENT announced : 

1. That the Keith Gold Prize Medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh awarded to the late Robert Traill Omond, LL.D., has 
been lent by Mr. Arnold Stevenson for exhibition in the Medal 
Case. It is hoped that other Fellows will add to the interest of 
the Society’s Collection by loan or gift. 

2. That the following Committees for 1925-1926 had been 
appointed by the Council : 

Fmahce Committee : J- L. Baker, A. Chasten COiapman, F. P. 
Dunn, C. A. BdU, G. T. Moody, R. H. Pickard, and the Officers 
(Treasurer as Chairman), 

House Committee : J. L, Baker, Sir Herbert Jackson, Alexander 
Scott, J. M. Thomson, Sir William Tilden, E, W. Voelcker, and the 
Officers. 

Library Committee : P. P. Bedson, 0, L. Brady, J. R. Parting- 
ton (Chairman), Sir Thomas K. Rose, Alexander Scott, J. F. 
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Spencer, the Officers, and the Librarian, together with the following 
representatives of contributing Societies : J. L. Baker, R. B. Brown, 
J. C. Drummond, A. Harden, J. P. Longstaff, R. L, Mond, G. 
Senter. 

Publication Committee : H. B. Baker, E. C. C. Baly, H. Bassett, 

0. L. Brady, H. W. Dudley, V. R. Evans, J. J. Eox, A. J. Green- 
away, I. M. Heilbron, T. A. Henry, C, K. Ingold, H, McCombie, 

1. Masson, W. H, Mills, T. S. Moore, 6. T. Morgan, J. R. Partington, 
J. C. Philip, R. H. Pickard, F. L. Pyman, V. Sidgwick (Chair- 
man}, W. P, Wynne, and the Officers. 

Research Fund Committee : A. J. Allmand, H. B. Baker, 
E. C. C. Baly, J. B, Cohen, W. H. Mills, Sir Robert Robertson, 
R. Robinson, V. Sidgwick, Sir James Walker, W. P. Wymie, 
and the Officers, 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society ; G. E. Gardam, G. E. Watts. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favom: of : 

NeviUe Melton BHgh, A.R.C.S., A.I.C., 67, Castle Road. Bedford. 

Hugh Alex^der MiUar Borland, M.Sc., A.R.C,S., 14, Gotham Road, Bristol. 
Malcolm Sinclair GasMU, 3, Buckingham Road, Hilton Park, Prestwich, 
Manchester. 

Herman Hamer, Ash Mount, Holcombe, Manchester. 

Ivor Gray Hixon, 76, The Vale, Golder’s Green, H.W. 1 1. 

Vincent Joseph Occleshaw, M.Sc., A.I.C., 22, Bym Street, Ashton-in-Maker- 
field, Wigan. 

Leon Rubenstein, B.Sc., 87, Eaton Grove, Swansea. 

Alec Thomas Streather, B.Sc., AJ.O., 3, Wellington Road, Watford. 

Violet Corona Gwynne Trew, 18, Adam Street, Portman Square, W. 1. 

The following papers were read : 

The formation of d-2 : 2 : 4-trimethylc2/cZohexan-3-one-l-carb- 
oxylic acid from d-eamphorquinone.” By C. S. Gibson and 
J. L. SlMONSEN. 

Aromatic esters of acylecgonines.” By W. H. Gray. 

The decomposition of hydrogen pero:^de by cobaltic hydroxide.’’ 
By F. 6, Tryrorn and G. Jessop, 


RESEARCH FUND COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in June 
next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms which can 
be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, W. 1, must be received on or before Monday, 
1st, 1925. 

AH parsons who received grants in June, 1924, or in June of 
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any previous year, whose accounts have not been declared closed 
by the Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by 
June 1st. 


PUBLICATIONS FUND. 

In coimection with the Appeal for the Publications Fund issued 
by the Treasurer, it has been decided that a list of donations and 
subscriptions received shall appear in the Proceedings for June. Ail 
donations and subscriptions received prior to the end of May will be 
included in the List. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1925. 

It has been decided to print the list of Fellows for 1925 and 
to supply the List to those Fellows who make application to the 
Assistant Secretary by the 31st July, 1925. 


BERICHTE, 1915 to 1924. 

Sets of the Beriohte from 1915 to 1924 (10 years) are now offered 
to Fellows of the Society at £22, carriage extra. Application should 
be made to Mr. S. E. Carr. 


List of Papers, or Abstracts thereof, received between March 20th 
and April 2nd, 1925. (This list does not include the titles of papers 
which have been read at a Scientific Meeting, or which have 
appeared in the Journal.) 

“ The thermal decomposition of ammonia upon various surfaces.’^ 
By C. N, Hinshelwoob and R. E. Bubk. 

“ Strychnine and brucine. Part III. The position of the methoxyl 
groups in brucine.” By F. laoKS, W. H. Pebein, and R. 
RoBiNSoisr. 

‘‘Compounds of teryalent molybdenum. Part III. New oxal- 
ates.” By W. Wabdlaw and W. H. Pabeer. 

“ The composition of starch iodide.” By H. D. Mubeay, 

“ Note on the atomic volume of manganese.” By A. N. Campbell. 
“ Note on molybdenum semipentoxide.” By W. Wabdlaw and 
F, H. Nicholls. 

“ The action of hydrogen chloride on cydohexylideneazine and on 
cycZopentylideneazine.” By W. H. Pebkin and S. G. P. 
Plant. 
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The constitution of soap solutions in the presence of electrol 3 rtes : 
sodium laiirate and potassium chloride.” By W. C. Quick. 

‘‘ The tautomerism of dyads. Part III. The effect of the triple 
linking on the reactivity of neighbouring atoms.” By E. H. 

iNGOIiB. 

‘‘ The molecular condition of phenol in benzene solution.” By 
J. C. PHiLtP and 0. H. D. Clabk. ^ 

“ The solubility of sulphur dioxide in water and in aqueous 
solutions of potassium chloride and sodium sulphate.” By 
J. C. Hunsoisr. 

CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOE ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, MAY 7th, 1925. 

BjEBRxm, Niels Jaeniksen, Copenhagen, Vendersgade 28. Danish. 
Professor in Chemistry at the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College m 
Copenhagen. Researches on liquid potentials, on complex compounds, 
especially of chromium, on the ionisation of electrolytes, on the thermic 
dissociation of water and carbon dioxide, on the theory of titration, on the 
atomistic explication of ultra-red spectra, etc. [Signed by) F. G. Donnan, 
J*. N. Collie, W. E. Gamer. 

Blunsdbit, Archibald Berespoed, “ The Bungalow,’’ Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. English. Asst. Tech, and Analytical Chemist, Employed 
for over five years by The British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd. (Bristol branch) 
in research, etc,, in their laboratory and works. Evening study at the 
Merchant Venturers Tech, College, including lectures, advanced analysis, and 
research. City and Guilds of London Institute Final Certificate (Techno- 
logical) in Oils, Fats, and Candle Manufacture. National Certificate in 
Chemistry, Desire to keep up-to-date with advance in the scientific world, 
{Signed by) Arthur Marsden, M. W. Jones, Chas. J. Waterfall, S. Siddons 
Wilson. 

Blyde, Geopprby Alger, “East Cliffe,” East Bank Road, Siielfield, 
British. Steel Maker at A. Blyde & Co., The Wallace Steel Works, Sheffield. 
Late Student of Metallurgy, Applied Science Department, The University of 
Sheffield, I am desirous of joining with a view to extending my knowledge 
of Chemistry and Metallurgy by the use of the Society’s Library and Journals. 
{Signed by) John Evans, L. Archbutt, J. E. A. Blyde. 

Bowles, Thomas BQbnry, “ AUandale,” Meadowside Rd,, Cheam, Surrey. 
British. Chemist, 1st Grade, Government Chemists’ Department. 28 years 
Government Chemists’ Department. {Signed by) R. Robertson, Geo. Stubbs, 
J. J. Fox. 

Brindley, William Harrison, 11, Millmoor Terrace, Glossop, Derby- 
shire. British. Demonstrator in Chemistry, Faculty of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Manchester. M.C., M.A. (Cantab.), M.Sc.Tech. (Mane.), A.I.C. 
Demonstrator as above since 1921. Joint author of “ An Attempt to Besolve 
Qt»^®cnary Phosphonium Compounds,” and “ Some Esters of Anisic Acid.” 
by)] Frank lioe Pyman, Fredk. M. Rowe, John K* Wood. 

James Lindsay, Hampden Club, London, N.W, 1, British. 
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PIi 3 rsico-chemicaI Besearch Student, University College, London. B.Sc. 
(Lond.), Hons. Chemistry. (Signed by) F. G. Dorman, W. E. Gamer, 
D. McKie. 

BuH/, Feank HEJfEY Charles, 50, Cornwall Boad, Bishopston, Bristol. 
British. Works Chemist in the employ of Bristol Gas Company, Bristol. 
B.Sc. degree 1916 (Bristol University) (Subjects : Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics); Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, 1919; Full Techno- 
logical Certificates in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply from City and Guilds 
of London Institute, 1923—4. (Signed by) F. Francis, J. W. McBain, M. E* 
Laing. 

Butler, Johh' Alfred Valbittine, “ The Potteries,’* Winchcombe, Gios. 
British. Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, University College of Swansea. 
M.Sc. (Birmingham), 1922. Author of papers : Trans. Faraday Soc., 19, 
659, 729, 734, 1924; J. Phys. Chem., 28, 438, 1924; PliU. Mag., 48, 746, 927 ; 
Zeita. phya. Chem., 113, 279, etc. J.O.S., 1923, pp. 2370, 2380; 1924. 
pp. 963, 1101 (jointly with other authors). (Signed by) G. T. Morgan, S. B. 
Carter, J. E. Coates, L. E. Hinkel, E. E. AyHng. 

Bytord, Aftnxe Lavlnta, 73, Elderton Bd., Westelifi-on-sea, E^x. 
British. Student of Chemistry. B.Sc. (Pass). Studying for B.Sc. Honours 
in Chemistry at Bedford College for Women. (Signed by) J. F. Spencer, 
H. Crompton, P. V. McKie, E. B. Levy. 

Clegg, James Herbert, “ West Cliffe,” Queens Park Bd., Burnley. 
British. Engineer and Manager, Burnley Corporation Gas Dept. Member 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. My object in seeking membership of 
your Society is to extend my knowledge of and assist in the furtherance of 
Chemical Science. (Signed by) Baymond Boss, Ernest Hardiker, J. P. 
Leather. 

CooKROFT, Horace Cecil, 6, Highfield Terrace, Halifax, British. School- 
master. London, B.Sc., 2nd Class Hons. Chemistry, 1922; Associate of the 
Institute of CJhemistry, Jan. 1923; Student at University College, Beading, 
19i9_1922. Besearch work on CuCN-KCN-HaO system mcorporated in 
paper, Bassett and Corbett, J.G.S., Voi. 126, 1924. (Signed by) Bobt. D. 
Abell, H. Bassett, J. W. Dodgson. 

Coyne, Francis Xavier, 160, Addison St., Blackburn, Lanes. English. 
Student at the Blackburn Technical College. Three years’ work at a Manu- 
facturing Chemist’s as a chemist, in the laboratory. Proficiency in Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics, German, French, Latin, and Greek, [Signed by) 
G. W. F. Holroyd, Harry G. Leigh, Bobert H. Pickard. 

Craie, JameS; The University, St. Andrews. British. Carnegie Besearch 
FeUow, M.A. 1920 (St. Andrews). B.Sc. 1921 (St. Andrews). Ph.D. 1924 
(St. Andrews). Author of a paper entitled “ The Mechanism of the Oxidation 
of Typical Carbohydrates with Hydr<^en Peroxide and Hypochlorous Acid,” 
J. See. Chem. 2nd., 1924, 43, 171. At present engaged in Be^arch Work in 
the Chemistry Department, University of St, Andrews. (Signed by) J , C. 
Irvine, John Bead, G. M’Owan. 

Dane, Herbert Greetham, The Diocesan Training College, Winchester, 
Hants. British, Tutor and Lecturer (and Demonstrator) in Chemistry at 
the Winchester Training College. B.Sc. with First Class Honours in Chemistry, 
Sheffield, 1922. M.Sc. (Sheffield) 1923. Worked under Dr. J. Keimer 
1921-22 on the Influence of Steric Factors on Intramolectilar Condensation, 
see J. Kenner and E. Witham, T., 1921, (Signed by) W. P. Wynne, 

F. G. Tryhorn, Arthur W. Chapman, 

Dean, Harry, 134, Hew Lane, Oswaldtwistle, nr. Accrington. English. 
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Textile Chemist and Colorist. Assoc. Manchester Coll, of Technology 
(Bleaching* Dyeing, and Printing, including advanced Organic Chem. and 
Dyestuffs Intermediates). 3rd year College Certificate of Blackburn Tech. 
Coll. (Inorg. and Organic Chem. and allied subjects). (Signed hy) Vetoj J. 
Rhodes, G. W. F. Holroyd, E, Knecht. 

Deson, Makgabet Stbdman Leonoba, Homebush, Worcester Rd;., Sutton, 
Surrey. British. Student. A student taking a B.Sc. Honours Degree in 
Chemistry at Bedford College for Women (University of London). (Signed 
hy) J- F. Spencer, H. Crompton, P. V. HcKie. 

FARNBin, Robes- Geoboe Westbuby, Exeter College, Oxford. British. 
Chemist to the British Empire Sugar Research Association, 3, 5, 7, Old Queen 
St., S.W. 1. A.R.C.S. A.I.C. Research into the colloidal constituents of 
the juice of the sugar cane. (Signed hy) James C. Philip, M. A. Whiteley, 
H. B, Baker. 

Fauekneb, Ibvinb John, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. British. 
Research Student. (Signed hy) T, M. Lowry, R. G. W. Norrish, L. P, 
McHatton. 

Fieit, Thomas, Anchor Cottage, Kirkwall, Orkney. British. Chemist. 
At present Works Chemist in a Factorjr. 4 Years’ Course at Glasgow Univer* 
sity, 1919 — 1923; Graduated B.Sc. (Applied Chem.) and was elected A.I.C., 
1923; Works chemist at Thomley Binders, Ltd., since January 1924* 
(Signed hy) G. G. Henderson, T. S. Patterson, R. Wright, S. Horwood Tucker. 

Gardneh, Thomas James Elijah, 12, Bushwood Road, Kew, Surrey. 
English. Works Chemist (Consol Products, Ltd., Sunbury Common, Middle- 
sex). 30 Years’ experience in Manufacturing Chemistry, especially in the 
investigation and perfecting of Ssmthetical Essences and like products. I 
am anxious to keep in touch with the developments of modem Chemistry, 
particularly as appl3rmg to my own work. (Signed hy) Francis W. Hodges, 
Frank A, Boys, Archibald Maepherson. 

Gabkan, Richabd Randolph, Orphir, St. George’s Rd., Toorak, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Research student at the University of Melbourne. 
Bachelor of Science (Melbourne), 1st class Honours and Exhibition in 
Chemistry in first and second years, 2nd class in third year. Has since done 
a year’s research (heterogeneous equilibrium) and is at present reading for 
Final Honour Examinations in Chemistry. (Signed hy) A. C. D. Rivett, 
E. J. Hartung, W. Davies. 

Giblin, John Chables, 3, Kensington Terrace, Brecon, Wales. British. 
Science-master, Christ College, Brecon. Bachelor of Science (London, 1st 
Hons. Chem.). Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. (Signed hy) W. J. 
Jones, Claude M. Thompson, E. P. Perman. 

Gilchbist, PtELEN SiMPSON, 82, Horth St., St. Andrews. British. Re- 
search Chemist, Food Investigation Board, D.S.LR. B.Sc. (St. Andrews), 
1917. PhJD. (St. Andrews), 1921. Author of a thesis on “ The Preparation 
and Constitution of Synthetic Fats, containing a Carbohydrate Residue.” 
A^istaht in Chemistry, The University, St. Andrews, 1918 — 21. Joint 
author, ydth Principal Irvine, of (1) A Sjmthetic Fat, etc., T., 1924, 126, 1. 
(2) Condensation of Mannitol with Olive Oil, ihid,, 10. (Signed hy) J. 0. 
Irvine, John Read, G. M’Owan, 

Hadpield, Isabel Hodgson, 66, Langham Rd., Teddington, Middlesex. 
English. Research Chemist. M.So., London University. Seven years’ 

; for the Aeronautics Advisory Committee, Member of the 

^ at National Physical Laboratory. (Signed hy) Guy Barr, L. L. Bircum^ 
W J. T. Hewitt, 
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Haupin*, Jambs Fbancis, St. Chads, 39, Benson Boad, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 
British. Superintending Chemist, Government Chemist’s Department. 
Superintending Chemist in the Government Laboratories. Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. {Signed hy) Eobert Eobertson, Geo. Stubbs, A. More, 
J. J. Fox. 

Hanson, Donald, 7, Willow Bank, Halifax. English. Works Chemist. 
Passed in Physics as subsidiary to taking Honours B.Sc. (External) of London 
University. Also S years’ Laboratory and Technical Experience in Explosive 
Manufacture, Tar Distillation, Textile Chemistry, and Analytical Work. 
[Signed hy) W. Sowden, G. 0. Eiley, W. J. Stansfield. 

Hawoeth, Thomas, 8 , Park Terrace, Fielding Lane, Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. 
English. Assistant Gas Engineer and Manager, Oswaldtwistle Urban District 
Council. [Signed hy) G. W. F. Holroyd, Harry G. Leigh, J. T. Holden. 

Heaton, John Stanley, 43, Birch Ed., CrumpsaU, Manchester. British. 
Eesearch Chemist. Student and research worker at Liverpool University 
for five years. B.Sc. (1st Hons.). Ph.D. Now engaged on research in 
textile industry. “The Investigation of Meso-thioanthracene Derivatives. 
Part I,” Heilbron and Heaton, J.G.S., 1923, 123, 173. [Signed hy) I. M. 
Heilbron, William Doran, F. C. Guthrie. 

Hbnsman, John Cyeil, M.A., A.I.C., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
British. Chemistry Master, Aldenham School. 1921, Cambridge Natural 
Sciences Tripos, Part I (Chem., Physics, Physiology); 1923, Cambridge 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Part 11 (Chemistry) ; 1923, elected to an Associate- 
ship of the Institute of Chemistry ; 1923-4, Asst. Science Master, Eotherham 
Gr amm ar School, Yorks. ; 1924, Chemistry Master, Aldenham School, 

[Signed by) T. M. Lowry, W. H. Mils, Charles T. Keycock. 

Hill, Joseph, 58, Spring St., Accrington, Lancs. EngUsh. Chemist 
(Works). Past Blackburn Tech. College, 4th year Day Course. Occupation t 
Chemist, East Lancashire Soap Works. [Signed hy) G. W. F. Holroyd, 
Harry G. Leigh, J. T. Holden. 

Hocking, Feedebick Denison Matteice, 18, Woodside Park Eoad, 
N. Finchley, N. 12. British. Biochemist (and at present Final Year 
Medical Student, Univ. of London). M.Sc. (Lond.) with mark of distinction. 
AJ.C. (1920). A.C.G.F.C. and Streathfield Memorial Prize, 1919. [Signed hy) 
A. Prideaux Dawson, Arthur J. Hale, H. M. Atkinson. 

Hoyle, Jim, H, Crow Lane, Eamsbottom. British. Finisher (WooUen). 
2nd and 3rd Year Certificates Chemistry gained at Blackburn Technical 
College. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Year Chemical Trades Course. U.L.OJ., 
with distinction in Magnetism and Electricity. [Signed hy) G. W. F. Holroyd, 
Harry G. Leigh, J. T. Holden, 

Hughes, Hoeace William, 27, Ombersley Ed., Balsall Heath, Birming- 
ham. British. Schoolmaster. B.Sc. (Birmingham), Class 1 (1921). Prin- 
cipal Subjects : Metallurgy, Chemistry; Subsidiary : Strength of Materials, 
[Signed hy) Harold Harris, Thomas Turner, Wm. Wardlaw. 

Jackson, Joseph Tayloe, B.Sc. (Lond.), 192, Algernon Eoad, Lewisham, 
S.E. 13. British. Lecturer in Applied Chemistry at The Leathersellers’ 
Company’s Technical College, S.E. 1. Bachelor of Science, London Univer- 
sity, Fellow Eoyal Mcroscopical Society, London. War service (3France 
and Salonika), Sept. 1914-Jan. 1919. [Signed hy) Arthur Harden, Charles 
Dor^e, S. Judd Lewis. 

Jehu* David Beet?, 34, High Street, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. British 
(Welsh). Eesearch Student. B.Sc., University of Wales, First Class Honours. 
M.Sc., University of Wales. Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, Paper 
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Jehu and Hudleston, Trans., 1924, 125, 1461* {Signed by) T. Campbell 
James^ C. R. Bury, L. J. Hudleston, H. Medwyn Roberts. 

JoBSON, Wtlltam, 52, The Mall, Swindon, Wilts. British. Analytical 
Chemist. Asst. Analyst in G. W. Rly. Chemical Laboratory, Swindon, 
for the last 25 years (less 4^ years’ war service), appointed Chief Assistant, 
May 1922. Board of Education, S. and A. Dept., Inorganic Chemistry 
(Practical), Honours Part 1, 1903, Pass. (Signed by) W. R. Bird, T. 0. 
Davison, T. Hartley. 

Jones, Ciiii’POBD Mebtok, Buxton Crescent, Newton Hill, Leeds Rd., 
Wakefield. British. University Student (post graduate). Science student 
at Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Wakefield (1914-1920). Laboratory 
assistant for two years (part time). Student* in Science at University of 
Leeds, 1921 onwards. 2nd Class Honours B.Sc. in Chemistry, July 1924. 
{Signed by) J. B. Cohen, W. Lowson, W. A. Wightman. 

Jones, Thojmas William, 36, St. Vincent Road, Westclifi-on-Sea. English. 
Technical Chemist. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.), London 1922. (Signed by) J. R. 
Partington, E. E. Turner, Stephen Miall, W. G. Shilling, F. A. Williams. 

Keane, John, 6, Shamrock Villas, Drumcondra, Dublin. Irish. Assistant 
Lecturer in Chemistry, University College, Dublin. B.Sc. (First Hons.), 
1917. M.Sc. 1918. Ph.D. 1922 (National University). {Signed by) A. G. G. 
Leonard, A. O’FarreUy, Sydney Young. 

Litcy, Alered, 16, Chesney Street, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. British. 
Junior Assistant Chemist. Twelve years’ Practical Chemical experience 
in Works and Research Laboratories (•i.e,, The Gas Lighting Improvement 
Co., Ltd.), etc. Chemistry student, attended classes up to and including 
the B.Sc. Standard in Theoretical and Practical Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry. Battersea Polytechnic certificates for Inorganic Chemistry and 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes. (Signed by) William A. Godby, J. L. White, John 
Wilson. 

Mabbott, Ebnest Edward, 368, Fore Street, Edmonton, N. 9. British. 
Student. B.Sc. Engaged upon Organic Research work at East London 
College. {Signed by) J. R, Partington, E. E. Turner, A. T. Healey. 

McDqwall, David, 2, Kennishead Road, Thomliebank, Glasgow. British. 
Process Supervisor, Calico Printers, Ltd., 8 years. Manager, McDowall, 
Morrison & Co., Ltd., Chemical Manufacturers, and interested in research 
on behalf of Chemical Industry and in coimection with Manufacturing 
Chemistry. {Signed by) Robert Craig McDowall, W. McHutchison, Andrew 
S. Matchett. 

Manske, Richard H. F., The University, Manchester. British. Research 
Student in Chemistry, Victoria University, Manchester. B.Sc. 1923. M.Sc. 
1924. Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 1861 Exhibition Scholar, 
1924^from Canada. {Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, R. Robinson, J. Kalff. 

Moir, Huoh Clotjston, 7, Craigielea St., Dennistoun, Glasgow. British. 
Chemist. Bachelor of Science (Applied Chemistry), Glasgow University, 
Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. Presently employed as Chemist 
by Wm. Beattie, Ltd., Dennistonn Bakery, 116, Paton St., Glasgow. {Signed 
by) G. G. Henderson, T. S. Patterson, S. Horwood Tucker. 

Morton, Richard Alan, 2, Lumley Street, Garston, Liverpool. British. 
Umveissity iLecturer (Inorganic Chemistry). B.Sc., Ph.D. (Liv.), A.LC. 
Sevend pap^, Jour, Phys, Chem. {Signed by) E. C. G. Baly, Harold 


-Motors# Eredbrxok: Wilson, Hill Crest, Villa Road, Nottingham. British. 

Jilember of the Pharmaceutical Society. Chemist 
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in charge of the Laboratories of Messrs. Newbail & Mason, Ltd., Nottingham, 
and a director of the firm. Late student of the University College, Notting- 
ham, where I studied Chemistry and Pharmacy, also Industrial Bacteriology. 
(Signed by) F. S, Kipping, J, B. Firth, F. C. Laxton, Wm. H. Sims. 

Myles, Andeew Joseph, 12, Gardner Bd., Tue Brook, Liverpool. British. 
Works Manager and Chemist. 20 Years’ experience in Tar Distillation and 
research work on Roads Compositions. Have written and read papers on 
treatment of and construction of modem road surfaces. Designed a visco- 
meter for tar and bituminous compositions. (Signed by) George Tate, George 
S, Irvine, Thomas J. Roberts. 

Nash, Alpbbd William, 18, Prospect Rd., Moseley, Birmingham. Briti^.. 
Professor of Oil Engineering and Refining. B.Sc. degree for original researches 
on the “ Pyrogenesis of Hydrocarbons.” “ The Berginisation of Coal and 
Oil,” author, Joum, Inst. Pet. Technologists, Vol. 10, 43. “ Fuel Oil Resources 
of the Future,” joint author, Joum. Inst. Pet. Tech., Vol. 10, 47. “ Somerset 
Oil-shales,” joint author, Joum. Inst. Pet. Tech., Vol. 10, 47. 1907-22, 
engaged in Oil Refineries— eventually General Manager. 1922— present, 
Birmingham University, Senior Lecturer, afterwards Professor. (Signed by) 
G. T. Morgan, A. E. Dunstan, Harold Harris. 

Oakley, Heney Bowen, Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, 
Rlhartoum, Sudan. British. Assistant Government Research Chemist. 
Diploma of Imperial College. M.Sc. London. A.R.C.S. London. In con- 
junction with Prof. J. C. PhiHp, J.O.S., 1924, 123, 1189. (Signed by) A. F. 
Joseph, James C. PhiHp, M. B. Donald. 

Palmeb, Edgab Kent, Rose Bank, Victoria Rd., Hale, Altrincham. 
British. Post-graduate research. Oct* 1919-July 1923, Student at CoEege 
of Technology, Manchester, in full-time degree course in the Chemical 
Technology of Textiles. July 1923, Grad. B.Sc.Tech. June 1924, Research 
under Prof. E. Knecht, Ph.D., and at present the same. (Signed by) Frank 
Lee Pyman, Edmund Knecht, John K. Wood, 

PoMEEANTZ, Daved, 16, Nottingham Place, Commercial Rd., E. 1. British. 
Student. Inter B.Sc. Two years at Royal College of Science for the 3 years 
necessary for the associateship (Chemistry). Am now doing the honours 
course at West Ham M. C. (Signed by) H. Bogdanor, George Dean, R. S. 
Glennie. 

Rawlings, Haeey, 15, Station Road, Ramsey, Huntingdon. British. 
Science master (Chemistry). B.Sc. Lond., 2nd Hons. Chemistry, 1921* 
Assistant Analyst, Messrs. Boots Pur© Drug Co., Ltd., 1915—17, Unpub- 
lished research on organic derivs. of tin, under Prof, Kipping at Univ. ColL, 
Nottingham, 1921 and early 1922. Chemistry student at Univ. ColL, Notting- 
ham, 1917 and 1919-22. Am at present working for M.Sc. (Lond.) [May 
1925], and desire access to the Library of the Society. (Signed by) F. S. 
Kipping, E. B. R. Prideaux, J. B. Firth. 

Reed, John Beent, 49, St. Mildred^s Rd., London, S.E. 12. British, 
Assistant Research Chemist in the Research Laboratories of the South Metro- 
politan Gsis Coy. Bachelor of Science, London. Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry of Gt. Britain and Ireland. Student at Birkbeck College for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. (Signed by) George Senter, S. Sugden, 
Walter T. J. Morgan, S. Medsforth. 

Rhodes, William Geoegb, Park View, 318, Granville Rd. Park, Sheffield. 
Engli^. Senior Science Master, Firth Park; Secondary School, Sheffield* 
(Signed by) 0. K. Ingold, John Evans, A. S, Russell. 

Robertson, George James, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., The Manse, Strathkinness, 
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St. Andrews, "Fife. British. Assistant in Chemistry and Carnegie Teaching 
Fellow in the University of St. Andrews. A thesis entitled “ Investigations 
on Cellulose.’* Conjoint paper read by Principal Irvine before the American 
Chemical Society. {Signed by) J. 0. Irvine, John Bead, G. M’Owan. 

Saxmok, Bobekt Joseph, C.M.S. Medical Training College, Hangchow, 
Chekiang, China. British. Lecturer in Chemistry, Medical Training College, 
Hangchow. M.Sc. Manchester. {Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, Frederick 
Challenger, John F. Wilkinson, Harold Mastin, I). H. Bangham, Fred Fair- 
brother. 

Shepherd, John Bobebt, Lady Hail Farm, Broughton-in-Furness, Lancs. 
British, Chemist. M.Se, (London) in Chemistry. A.T.C. {Signed by) 
Bobert H. Pickard, J, Kenyon, J. L. White, A. Houssa, Harold Himter. 

Singh, Tbbbain, alias Peem Chandra Sharma, Engineering College 
Hostel, Benares Hindu University. Indian. M.Sc. Demonstrator in the 
Department of Industrial Chemistry of B.H.U. M.Se, of the Benares Hindu 
University with a thesis on “ The EfEect of the Size of the Soil-particles and 
Electrolytes on the Equilibrium of Moisture between the Seed and the Soil.” 
{Signed by) Phuldeo Sahay Varma, S. S. Bhatnagar, N. B. Dhar. 

Smith, Alan Lawrence, Bank House, 22, Dean St., Blackpool. British. 
Trans. Chem. Soc.y 1923, 123, 1046-1065, “ The Interaction of Hydrogen 
Sulphide, Thiocyanogen and Thiocyanic Acid on Unsaturated Compounds.” 
M.Sc., Victoria University. {Signed by) Henry Stephens, Frederick Challenger, 
P. P. Burt, D. H. Bangham, Fred Fairbrother, John F. Wilkinson. 

Thorn, George, Grove House, Beechen Grove, Watford. British. 
Science Master, Boys’ County School, Harrow. B.Sc. (Bristol). {Signed by) 
F. Francis, J. W. McBain, F. W. Rixon. 

Townsend, Leonard William Ernest, 35, Harewood Bd., Collier’s 
Wood, Merton, S.W. 19. British. Assistant Chemist at the South Metro- 
politan Gas Co., 709, Old Kent Rd., S.E. Student, five years’ laboratory 
training. {Signed by) S. Medsforth, E. de Barry Barnett, P. C. L. Thome, 

Walker, Leslie John, 45, Devereux Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 18. 
British. Student at the School of Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Gt. Britain, 17, Bloomsbury Sq,, W.C. 1. Pharmacist, have passed 
Quaiifjdng Exam, of Pharmaceutical Society of Gt. Britain. Chemistry is 
included in this Exam., and it is my intention to continue studies in same. 
At present studying for Major Exam, of Pharmaceutical Society. {Signed by) 
C. E, Corfield, F. Browue, F. H. Lowe. 

Walker, Thomas Kennedy, 4, Swythamley Road, Cheadle Heath, Stock- 
port, British. Research Chemist to the Institute of Brewing, Research 
Scheme Committee. Degrees s M.Sc,, Ph.D., Victoria University of Man- 
chester. Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. Two years’ research for the 
Admiralty, and for two years as Assistant Chemist to Sir R. Robertson, 
F.R.S., in the Research Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. Three 
years’ research in Organic Chemistry with Professor A, Lapworth, F.R.S., 
at Manchester University. For the past three years I have been assisting 
Professor F. L. Pyman, F.R.S., in investigations on the preservative prin- 
ciples of hops under the Institute of Brewing Research Scheme. Publications : 
** Preparation of Sodium Ethoxide from Caustic Soda ” {Joum, Soc. Ohem. 
Ind., 1921, 40j 172 t); “Condensation of Aryldiazonium Salts with Mono- 
alkylated Malonie Acids ” (J., 1923, 123, 2776); “ Condensation of Aryl- 
diaoicmium and of Alkyl Nitrites with Cyanoacetie Acid Derivatiyes ’’ 
; 19^, 1622) ; five other papers dealing with; the antiseptics of hops, 

: whieh one was puhBshed jointly with Professor Pyman and Harold Roger- 
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son. Esq. (Jowm. InaL Brew,, 1922, 19, 929; 1923, 20, 373; 1924, 21, 670, 
712). {Signed hy) Frank Lee Pyman, Fredk. M. Rowe, Jas. Grant. 

Watees, Willtam Alexander, 35, Shirley Road, Cardifi. British. 
Research Student in Chemistry (Resident BA., of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge). Cambridge Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I, Class I, Cam- 
bridge Natural Sciences Tripos, Part H (Chemistry), Class I. Shuttieworth 
Research Studentship in Chemistry at Caius College, Cambridge. {Signed hy) 
Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. Scarborough, Erie K. Rideal. 

Watson, James Bernard, 30, Midgrave Road, West Hartlepool. British. 
Metallurgical Chemist, Four years in the laboratory of the Technical College, 
West BEartlepool, Seven years as chemist in the Chemical and Metallurgical 
laboratory of the Central Marine Engine Works, West Hartlepool. {Signed hy) 
J. W. Patterson, Gilbert Palmer, D. Arthur Ruell. 

WAip:s, Ernest Swann, “ Eaglesfield,” Limefield Road, Kersal, Man- 
chester. British. Chief Chemist, E. Griffiths Hughes, Ltd., Manchester. 
Qualifying Examination of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
{Signed hy) S. Ernest Melling, Harry Brindle, Chas. Turner. 

Wfamond, Archibald Steele, 22, Church St., Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 
British. Analytical Chemist. Studied Chemistry at Heriot Watt College, 
Edinburgh, Day and Evening Classes, 1911-1914. March 1914~Nov. 1923, 
Assistant Chemist, Messrs. Wm. McEwan & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh (Army 
Service, Sept. 1914-Jan. 1919). Nov. 1923-present time. Chief Chemist, 
Messrs. Geo. Younger & Son, Ltd., Alloa, (Signed hy) John M. Guthrie, 
A. Scott Dodd, John DouH. 

Woodcock, Edwin John, “ Stonecot,” Claremont Hill, Jersey, C.I. 
British. Assistant Official Analyst. For the past 28 years Assistant to 
F. W, Toms, Esq., F.I.C., Official Analyst of Jersey, namely, the first five 
years as private assistant and since then as senior assistant analyst to the 
States of Jersey. {Signed hy) F. W. Toms, Bernard Dyer, Alex. K. Miller, 
F. G. P. Remfry, G. Neville Huntly, R. Le Rossignol. 

Worthington, John Stanley, 27, Rowena St., Great Lever, Bolton. 
British. Works Chemist. Experience in manufacture of Heavy Chemicals 
at Messrs, John Smith Junr. & Co., Ltd., Great Lever Chemical Works, 
Bolton, since 1908. Student in Advanced Chemical Tech, at Manchester 
College of Technology. At present have control of large Sulphuric Acid 
Plant. (Signed hy) Arthur Worthington, Frank Lee Pyman, T. Trevor 
Potts. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

Bell, Jambs Munsie, Dept, of Chemistry, Dniv. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., TJ.S.A. Canadian. Professor of Chemistry. Head of Chemical 
Department, University of N, Carolina. Formerly in Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Niimerous originar publications, chiefly in the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. {Signed by) James W* HcBain. 

Cameron, John, Peking Union Medical College, Peking, Chihli, North 
China. British (Scotch). Pharmacist to the above-named institution. 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Publications as 
per attached list to date (17 articles). Instructor in Pharmacy in British 
Army in France, 1917-18. Lecturer in Pharmacy and Materia Medica in 
Peking Union Medical College, 1929-25, (Signed by) A. E, Newland. 

McIntyre, Gordon, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. Canadian. Chemist and 
Petroleum Technologist. Graduate McGill University, B.Sc., Ch.E. Chief 
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Chemist, Imperial Oil Refineries, Limited- (Signed by) Alfred Stansfield, 
Harold J. Roast. 

Thomas, Professor Kabl, M.D., Leipzig, Liebig str. 16. German. Pro- 
fessor ordinar. fur physiologische COiemie an der ITniversitat, Leipzig, seit 
1921. Mitarbeiter von Hoppe- Seylers Zeitschrift fur physiologische Chemie 
(herausgegeben v, Kossel) und der Biochemisehen Zeitschrift (herausgegeben 
von Neuberg). Schuler von W. Wislioenus, H. Thierfelder und Max Rnbner, 
MitgUed der Biochemical Society, (Signed by) George Barger, Robert 
Robinson. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Domtiom, 

Dxjparo, Loins, and Basadorka, M. Manuel th^orique et 
pratique d’analyse volum^trique. 2nd edition. By Louis Dupaeo 
and Paul Wergee. Paris 1925. pp. 214. ill. 18 /r. (Becd. 
18/3/25.) From the Publisher : M. Payot. 

Feanzek, Hans. Margarine. (Chem. Tech, in Einzeldarstel- 
lungen.) Leipzig 1925. pp. viii + 100. ill. 6m, 10. (Becd, 
31/3/25.) From the Publisher : Herr Otto Spamer. 

Industrial Chemist and chemical manufacturer: a journal 
devoted to the progress of applied chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ir^. Vol. I, etc, London 1925 +. (Reference.) 

From the Publishers : The St. Margaret's Technical Press. 

Koniglich Prbussischen Aeademie dee Wissbnsohaptbn zu 
Berlin. Monatsbeiichte 1876 & 1881. Berlin 1877 & 1882. 
(Reference.) From the Royal Society. 

Lunge, George, The manufacture of acids and alkalis. Com- 
pletely revised and revritten under the editorship of Alexander 
Charles Gumming. Vol. IV. The manufacture of sulphuric acid 
(contact process). By Frank Douglas Miles. London 1925. 
pp. xvi -f 428. ill. 36a. net. (Reference.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Gurney & Jackson. 

Royal Technical College, [Glasgow]. Journal: being a 
record of some of the research work carried out in the College by 
the staff and senior students. No. 1. Glasgow 1924. pp, 138. 
ill. (Reference.) From the Director, 

Thorre, Jocelyn Field, and Whiteley, Maetba Annie. A 
student’s manual of organic chemical analysis, qualitative and 
quantitative. London 1925. pp. x + 250. ill. 9^. net. (Becd. 
19/3/26.) From the Authors, 

n. By Purchase. 

. Am3bbican Engineering Council. Industrial coal: purchase, 

, storage. New York 1924. pp. x + 420. ill, 21s. 

|^:,X^;i7/3/25.) 

Louis Edgar. Vegetable fats and oils : their practical 
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preparation, purification, properties, adulteration, and examination. 
4th revised and enlarged English edition. By Herbbbt Bibt- 
wmsTLE Stocks, London 1925. pp. viii + 413. ill. 15s, net. 
{Becd, 17/3/25.) 

Back, E., and Lanbe, A. Zeemaneffekt und Multiplettstniktur 
der Spektrallinien. (Struktur der Materie in Einzeldarstellungen.) 
Berlin 1925. pp. xii + 214. ill. Jf. 14^40. {Seed., 8/4/25.) 

Bassett, Hejtby. The theory of quantitative analysis and its 
practical application. London 1925. pp. x + 308. 15a. net. 
(Seed. 25/3/25.) 

Blake, Ernest G. The seasoning and preservation of timber. 
London 1924. pp. xiv + 132. ili. 95 . 6d. net. {Seed, 17/3/25.) 

Bohr, Niels. The theory of spectra and atomic constitution. 
2nd edition. Cambridge 1924. pp. x + 138. ill. 75. 6d. net. 
(Bead, 26/3125.) 

Born, Max, assisted by FRiEBEiaH Hunb. Vorlesungen fiber 
Atommechanik. Vol. I. (Struktur der Materie in Einzeldarstel- 
lungen.) Berlin 1925. pp. x + 358. Jf. 15. {Becd. 8/4/25.) 

Cohen, Julius Berenb. Practical organic chemistry. 3rd 
edition. London 1924. pp. xvi + 520. ill. 65 . 6d. net. {Becd. 
25/3/25.) 

Etelb, Samuel, and BoinsTEY, Samuel Bobert. The chemical 
coloring of metals and allied processes. London 1925. pp. xx + 
264. iU. 105. 6d, net. (Becd. 25/3/25.) 

Fitger, Peter. Eacemisierungserscheinungen bei optisch- 
aktiven Sulfidsauren. Lund 1924. pp. 134. Jkf.4. (Becd. 
31/3/25.) 

Eourn3biau, Ernest. Organic medicaments and their prepar- 
ation. Authorised translation by William Arthur Silvester, 
London 1925. pp. x + 262. ill. I 65 . net. (Becd. 17 /3/25.) 

Gooch, Frank Austin, and Browning, Prmip Embury. Out- 
lines of qualitative chemical analysis, 6th edition. New York 
1924. pp. viii + 184. iU. 75 . 6d. net. (Becd. 25/3/25.) 

Hobkin, Fbeberick William, and Cousen, Arnolb. A text* 
book of glass technology. London 1926. pp, xxiv + 652. 21. 
425. net, (Becd. 17/3/26.) 

Hoeman, Heinrich Oscar. Metallurgy of copper. 2nd edition. 
Revised by Carle E. Haywarb. New York 1924. pp. xiv + 
420- ill. 255. net. (Becd. 25/3/25.) 

liAMBERT, Thomas. Bone products and manures : a treatise on 
the manufacture of fat, glue, animal charcoal, size, gelatin, and 
manures. 3rd edition, revised and enkirged by Herbert Bibt- 
WHISTLE Stocks. London^ 1925. pp. viii + 284. ill. IO 5 . 6d. 
net, (Becd. 25/3/25.) 
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Loeb, Jacques. R^eneration from a physico-chemical view- 
point. "New York 1924, pp. xii + 144. ill. lOiS. net. {Becd 
17/3/25.) 

Lucas, Alebed. Antiques : their restoration and preservation. 
London 1924. pp. viii + 136. 6s. net. (Seed, 25/3/25.) 

Nuoey, a. L. Oil refinery specifications. Easton, Pa. 1924. 
pp. x + 210. ill. 25s. net. {Becd, 17/3/25.) 

Pabtington', James RuDDicaB:. A text-book of inorganic chem- 
istry for university students. 2ild edition. London 1926. pp. 
xii + 1068. ill. 25s. net. (^ecd.| 25/3/25.) 

Pulsieer, H. B. Structural metallography : an illustrated text 
with laboratory directions for students. Easton, Pa, 1924. pp. 
viii -f 210. ill. 175. 6d. net. {Becd, 17/3/25.) 

Rectob, Thomas M. Scientific preservation of food. New 
York 1925. pp. xii + 214. 10s. net. (Becd, 17/3/25.) 

Eeib, Ebenezeb Emmet. Introduction to organic research. 
[New York 1924.] pp. viii + 344. 24s. net. (Becd, 6/4/25.) 

Rinne, EBTEiDBiCH. Crystals and the fine-structure of matter. 
Translated by Waeter S. Stiles. London 1924. pp. x 196. 
ill. 10s. 6d, net. (Becd, 17/3/26.) 

STiirMAH, John Maxson, The story of early chemistry. New 
York 1924. pp. xiv -f 566. 18s. net. {Becd, 25/3/25.) 

Thresh, John Clough, and Beale, John Foster. The examin- 
ation of waters and water supplies. 3rd edition. London 1925. 
pp. xiv + 590. ill. 25s, net. (Bccd. 17/3/25.) 

ni. Pamphlets, 

Board oe Agriculture and Fisheries. Statutory rules and 
orders, 1908, No, 964. Adulterations. Fertilisers and feeding stuffs. 
The fertilisers and feeding stuffs {methods of analysis) regulations, 
1908. London 1908. pp. 9. 

Grun, Richard. Die Einwirkung des Sulfidgehaltes auf die 
Eigenschaften von Hochofenschlacken und Hiittenzementen. 
(From Stahl und JEisen, 1925, 45.) 

Harold, Charles Henry Hasler, and Ward, Arthur Rokeby. 
Report on experimental work carried out at the Army School of 
Hygiene to demonstrate that chlorine gas in association with 
^monia gas is a more efficient sterilizer of water than chlorine 
gas used alone or chloros or bleaching powder. (From the J. Boy, 
Army Med, Corps, 1924:, ^1.) 

JosERH, Alfred Francis, Martin, Feederiok Joto, and 
Hancock, J. The electrical method for determining soil alkali. 
{i^om iiiB Caw^ 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

% 

. Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 7th, 1925, at 8 p.m., 
Professor J. C. Philip, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.E.S,, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The C h aibmah referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

June 20th, 1889. Jan. 29th. 

Dec. 2nd, 1875. April 12th. 

Feb. 7th, 1878. April 23rd. . 

May 4th, 1876. April 19th. 

Dec. 4th, 1890. April 3rd. 

The Chatrmah announced : 

1. That the following address of congratulation had been sealed 
and would be presented to the Eoyai Uniyersity of Pavia on the 
occasion of the Centenary Celebrations of that University which 
were being held from May 20th to 22nd, 1925 : 

To the> Sector, Semte, Professors, and Alumni 
of the Soyal University of Pavia 
from The Chemical Society. 

The Chemical Society sends cordial greetings and felicitations 
to the illustrious University of Pavia on the completion of no less 
than eleven centuries of hi^ service to mankind. 

M representatives of a Science rijoted in antiquity, we gratefully 
acknowledge the debt we owe to the members of your Universily 
who throughout the ages preserved ancient learning and extended 
the boundaries of knowledge, giving to us our heritage. We do 
not forget that the celebrated Lanfranc, one of your earliest and 
greatest teachers, carried the torch of learning to our country as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Since her foundation the University 
of Pavia has given to the world many men distinguished for learning 


Edward Wightman Bell... 

Arthur Boake 

William Dugdale Harland 
Sir David L. Salomons ... 
George Young 
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and science — Alexander Volta, whio pointed out new paths which 
now we follow, Camillus Golgi, the great neurologist, and many 
others whose genius we gratefully acknowledge. 

We join with those who will be hastening from aU parts of the 
world to lay before you their tribute of praise, and we hope that 
in the future renewed prosperity will be added to your illustrious 
past. 

Signed on behaH of the Chemical Society. 

Abthub W. Ceossley, President. 

JocEUYN Thobpe, Treasurer. 

Secretaries. 

C. S. Gibsok, J 
F. G. Don^tait, Foreign Secretary. 


Sealed this Seventh day of May, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Twenty Five. 

2. That a copy of the works of the late Walth&re Spring had been 
presented to the Library by the Belgian Chemical Society, and that 
this volume can be purchased from Monsieur J. Wauters, Secretaire, 
Societe Chimique de Belgique, 83, Hue Souveraine, Brussels, price 
40 francs, post free. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : Alan D. Whitehead, Stuart R. Parsons, LesUe S. Theobald, 
J. F. J. Rule, and A. H. B. Bishop, 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Mavng Hla Baw, R-1, 64tii Street, Danneedaw, Rangoon. 

3'oseph John Blackie, c/o Messrs. Duncan, Rlockhart & Co., 104, Holyrood 
Road, Edinburgh. 

Samuel Cyril Blacktin, M.Sc,, 173, EcclesaU Road South, Sheffield. 

INirmal Boran Brohmachary, B.Sc., Ghugudanga-Post, 24, Porganas, Calcutta. 
Gertrude Margaret BuUick, B.Sc., 43, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
Ralph Edgar Cable, Queen’s Gardens, Hong Kong. 

Leslie Marshall Clark, B,A., Ph.D., AXC., 38, Park Road, Hampton Wick* 
Clive Kear Colwell, BJl., Onnesty, Great North Road, N. 2. 

Jan Coops, 25, Sireelinekplein, The Hague, Holland. 

William George Corderoy, B.Sc., 35, Century Road, Walthamstow, E. 17, 
Oswald Pilkington Cronshaw, 141, Blackburn Road, Great Harwood, Black- 
bum. 

John AJexander Currie, B.A,, B.Sc., 44, Phillimore Gardens, W, 8. 

^thomas Dillon, University College, Galway. 

Octave Charles Marie Dony, 30, Rue Emile Banning, Brussels. 

William Edward Gibbs, D.Se., 4, Stanley Villas, Runcorn. 

Ernest Hartshorn©, B.Sc.Teeh., 12, Muriel Street, Broughton. 

Arthur Harvey, 12, Chaldon Road, Eulham, S.JW, 6. 

Richard Henxiings, Ph.D., 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. 3. 

No©! Waterpaan Yore Jones, Eastnook, Pakefieid, Lowestoft. 

;; Frant Wiffiam^ L^ E.LC., 89, Hazelbottom Road, Cheetham, 

: ’ Manchester. 
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Charles Lipshaw, 48, Lower Broughton Koad, Salford. 

James Arthur Prescott, The University, Adelaide. 

Malik Karam Singh, B.Sc., Bawalpindi City, India. 

Norman Heath Smith, B.Se., Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., Abadan. 

John Thurgood, B.Sc., Eoseleigh, Elmwood Avenue, Harrow* 

Shojiro Uchida, 12, Shinryudo-Machi, Azabu-Ku, Tokio. 

John Henry Walker, A.I.C., Gourepore Works, Naihati, E.B.By., Bengal. 

Messrs. H. Burton and J. N. Sngden were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for tbe election of Fellows was held, the following 
suhse^juently being declared elected as Fellows : 


James Munsie Bell. 

Niels Janniksen Bjerrum. 

Archibald Beresford Blunsden. 
Geofirey Alger Blyde. 

Thomas Henry Bowles. 

William Harrison Brindley, M.C., 
MAl., M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C. 

James Lin dsay Buchan, B.Sc. 

Frank Henry Charles Bull, B.Sc., 
A.I.C. 

John Alfred Valentine Butler, M.Sc. 
Annie Lavinia Byford, B.Sc. 

John Cameron. 

James Herbert Clegg. 

Horace Cecil Cookroft, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Francis Xavier Coyne. 

James Craik, MA.., B.Sc., Ph,D. 
Herbert Greetham Dane, M.Sc. 
Harry Dean. 

Margaret Stedman Leonora Dixon. 
Robin George Westbury Famell, 
A.R.C.S., A.LC. 

Irvine John Faulkner. 

Thomas Flett, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

Thomas James Elijah Gardner. 
Richard Randolph Garran, B.Sc. 
John Charles Giblin, B.Sc., A J.C. 
Helen Simpson Gilchrist, B.Se., Ph.D. 
Isabel Hodgson Hadfield, M.Sc. 
James Francis Halpin, F.I.C. 

Donald Hanson. 

Thomas Haworth. 

John Stanley Heaton, B.Sc., PhJ). 
John Cyril Hensman, M.A., A.I.C, 
Joseph Hill. 

Frederick Denison Maurice Hocking, 
M.Sc.,AXO. 

Jim Hoyle. 

Horace William Hughes, B.Sc. 
Joseph Taylor Jackson, B.Se. 


David Bret Jehu, M.Sc., A.I.C. 
William Jobson. 

Clifford Merton Jones, B.Sc. 

Thomas William Jones, B.Sc. 

John Keane, M.Se., Ph.D. 

Alfred Lucy. 

Ernest Edward Mabbott, B.Sc. 

David McDowall. 

Gordon McIntyre, B.Sc., Ch.E. 
Richard H. F. Manske, M.Sc. 

Hugh Clouston Moir, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Richard Alan Morton, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
A.I.C. 

Frederick Wilson Moulds. 

Andrew Joseph Myles. 

Alfred William Nash, B.Sc, 

Henry Bowen Oakley, M.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Edgar Kent Palmer, B.Sc.Tech, 
David Pomerantz. 

Harry Rawlings, B.Sc. 

John Brent Reed, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
William George Rhodes. 

George James Robertson, M,A., B.Se., 
Ph.D. 

Robert Joseph Salmon, M.Sc. 

Prem Chandra Sharma, M.Sc. 

John Robert Shepherd, M.Sc., A.I.C. 
Alan Lawrence Smith, M.Sc. 

Karl Thomas, M.D. 

George Thom, B.Sc, 

Leonani William Ernest Townsend. 
Leslie John Walker. ' 

Thomas Kennedy Walker, M.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.I.C. 

William Alexander Waters, BA. 
James Bernard Watson. 

Ernest Swann Watts. 

Archibald Steele Whamond. 

Edwin John Woodcock. 

John Stanley Worthington. 
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The following papers were read : 

The tautomerism of dyads. Part III. The effect of the triple 
lihkmg on the reactivity of neighbouring atoms.’’ By Mrs. 
E. H. IliTGOLD, 

“ The rotatory dispersive power of organic compounds. Part XVI. 
Halogen-derivatives of camphor.” By J. 0. Ctjttbb, H. 
Btogess, and T. M. Lowey. 

“ The isomerism of the oximes. Part XXII. The configuration 
of the aldoximes.” By 0. L. Beady and G. Bishop. 

The parachor and chemical constitution. Part I. Polar and 
non-polar valencies in unsaturated compounds.” By S. SxiGDEisr, 
J. B. Bead, and H. Wilkihs. 

The tautomerism of dyads. Part IV. New evidence of the 
tautomeric mobility of oximes.” By J. P. Gbitpiths and 
O. K. Ingold. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 21st, 1925, at 8 p.m*, 
Professor W. P. Wyhne, D.Sc., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chaibmait referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following : 

Elected. Died. 

Albin Haller (Honorary Fellow) Feb. 6th, 1908. May 1st. 

Samuel Henry Havies ..: Feb. 15th, 1894. May 9th. 

J ohn Myine MuUaly May 4th, 1922. May 4th. 

It was also announced that the Celebration of the Centenary 
of Faraday’s discovery of benzene, which is being arranged by 
the Royal Institution in association with the Chemical Society, 
the Society of Chemical Industry, and the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, wiU take place at the Royal Institution 
on Tuesday, June 16th, 1925. In the morning, at eleven o’clock, 
there will be a reception by the Duke of Northumberland of English 
and foreign delegates, and several short addresses wiU be delivered 
commemorative of Faraday’s chemical work. In the evening, a 
banquet will be held in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, the price of the tickets 
being £2 2^. each, including wine. Application for tickets for the 
reception and for the banquet, which are limited in number, shoidd 
be made to the Secretary, The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
W.l. 

Mi*. H. G. Dane was formally admitted a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

Oeir^cato were read for the first time in favour of : 

AI.C., Tbe Orchard, Ivy Lane, Woking, 

; ^ Berry, B.Sc., 19, Blalseney Eoad, Sheffield, 
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Thomas Anthony Canning, Crindau Gas Works, 55'ewport, Mon. 

John Carroll Culbert, 172, North Hoad, Belfast, 

Alexander John Dey, Rothiemay, Corstoxrphine, Edinburgh. 

Stanley James Featherston, 33, Belmont Road, Beckenham. 

James BUhdle, 4, Plane Street, Blackburn. 

Thomas Moore, B.Sc., 8, Cyprus Avenue, Belfast. 

Alexander John Morrison, Testing Branch, Public Works Department, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Frank Richard Morrison, Brae Street, Waverley, Sydney, N.S.W, 

Ernest Charles Padgham, 30, Churchill Road, N.W. 2. 

John Monteath Robertson, B.Sc., A.I.C., The Chemistry Department, The 
University, Glasgow* 

Ernest Henry Warren, B.A,, 1, Chamber’s Lane, Willesden Green, N,W. 10. 
James Watt, F.R.S,E., Craiglockhart House, Slateford, Edinburgh. 

William John 'Willis, Hazel Mount, Camforth. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

Howard Ecker, 1510, Dana Avenue, Cinemnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

William Beesley, Binnyston Gardens, Bangalore, India. 

Alexander Smith, P.O. Box 103, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The rotatory dispersion of derivatives of tartaric acid. Part 11. 

Acetyl derivatives.’’ By P. C. Austik and J. R, Pabk. 

“ The stability of additive compounds between esters end acids.” 
By J, Kendall and J. E. Booge. 

Additive compounds in the ternary system; acid-ester-water.” 
By J. Kendall and C. V. King. 

A spectroscopic study of the combustion of phosphorus trioxide 
and of phosphine.” By H. J. Emelieus. 

The nature of the alternating effect in carbon chains. Part m. 
A comparative study of the directive efficiencies of oxygen and 
nitrogen atoms in aromatic substitution.” By E. L. Holmes 
and C. K. Ingold. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1925. 

It has been decided to print the List of Fellows for 1925 and 
to supply the list to those Fellows who make application to the 
Assistant Secretary by the 31st July, 1925. 


BERICHTE, 1915 to 1924. 

Sets of the Berichte from 1915 to 1924 (10 years) are now offered 
to Fellows of the Society at £22, carriage extra. Application should 
be made to Mr. S. E. Carr. 
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List of Papers, or Abstracts thereof, received between April 3rd 
and May 21st, 1925. (This List does not include the titles of papers 
which have been read at a Scientific Meeting, or which have 
appeared in the Journal.) 

“ The ionisation of aromatic nitro-compounds in liquid ammonia.” 

By M. J. Ftelb, W. E. Gabneb, and C. C. Siveith. 

“ a-Acenaphthoquinoline.” By J. Stewabt. 

‘‘ Alcohols of the hydroaromatic and terpene series. Part IV. 
a- and p-Penchyl alcohols and some* esters derived there- 
from.” By J. Kbi^yon' and H. E. M. Pbiston*. 

Perkin’s reaction.” By T. Hobkins. 

“ Action of zinc alkyl halides on nitric esters.” By T. Hopkins. 
“Polynuclear heterocyclic aromatic types. Part 11, Some an- 
hydronium bases.” By J. W. Abmit and R. Robinson. 

“ P-Piperonylpropionitrile and some derived substances.” By 
W, Bakeb and R, Robinson. 

“ The melting points of benzene derivatives.” By T. Beacall. 

“ Nitrosation of phenols. Part 11. 3-Bromo-, 2-bromo-, 3-iodo-, 
and 2-iodo-phenols, with evidence favouring the nitroso form 
for 4-nitroso phenol.” By H. H. Hodgson and F. H. Moobe. 
“ The Kekul4 formula for benzene and the existence of isomeric 
ortho disubstitution products.” By H. H. Hodgson and 
J. H. Wilson. 

“A new method of diagnosing potential optical activity. Part I. 
The optical activity of chlorobromomethanesulphonic acid.” 
By J. Read and A. M, McMAa?H. 

“ The carboxy-phenyl camphoramic acids.” By M. Singh and 
R. Singh. 

“ A simplified method of micro-combustion : the micro-Dennstedt 
method.” By 0. Funk and S. Kon. 

“ Interfacial tension.” By J. R, Pound. 

“ Low temperature oxidation at charcoal surfaces. Part I. The 
behaviour of charcoal in the absence of promoters.” By E. K. 
Rideal and W. M. Wbight. 

“ Osmotic pressure by the solubility method in concentrated 
solutions.” By M. P. Applebey and P. G. Davies. 
“Synthetical experiments in the naphthyridine groups,” By 
J. M. Guiiand and R. Robinson. 

** CMorobenzothiazole dibromide.” By R. F. Huntbb. 

"“Note on the action of sodium of chlorobenzothiazole,” By 

, '■R. F.H 

into the analytical chemistry of tantalum, niobium, 
I tod their mineral associates. Part III. A neW method for 



the separation of tantalum from niobium. Part TV. The 
detection and determination of tantalum in niobium com- 
pounds.’’ By A. E. Powell and W. E. Schoellee. 

The conditions underlying the formation of unsaturated and 
cyclic compounds from halogenated open-chain derivatives. 
Part VII. The influence of the phenyl group on the formation 
of the C2/cZopropene ling.” By W. HAeedi and J. F. Thoepe. 

“ Eapid de'^rmination of copper and iron in mixtures of their 
salts.” By A. S. Exjssell. 

“ The bromination of 4'-amino-l -phenyl- 5-methyl benzothiazole 
and of 1 ; 1-bisbenzothiazole.” By E. F. Huntee. 

“ Amino benzothiazoles. Part I. l-Phenylamino benzothiazole 
and its homologues.” By E. F. Htinteb. 

“ The directing influence of the methane sulphonyl group.” By 
E. F, Twist and S. Smiles. 

‘‘ The dissociation constants of selenious acid.” By J. S. Wnncox 
and E. B. E. PmnEATjX. 

“ The velocity of benzylation of certain amines. Part II.” By 
D. H. Peacock. 

** Measurements of energy absorption of certain photo-chemical 
reactions with iodine.” By B. K. Mtjkeeji and N. Dhae. 

** The action of hydrogen peroxide on Hmonene.” By J. Swoed. 

** Synthetical experiments in the iaoquinoline group. Part I.^ 
By E. B. Hawoeth and W. H. Peekht. 

” Synthetical experiments in the fsoquinoline group. Part 11.” 
By E. D. Hawoeth, W. H. Pekkix, and J. EAifEcsr. 

“ Synthetical experiments in the tsoquinoline group. Part III.” 
By E. B. Hawoeth and W. H. Peekik. 

^‘Synthetical experiments in the {^oquinoline group. Part IV-” 
By E. B. Bawoeth and W. H. Pebein. 

“ Synthesis of ^-protoherbeiine and ^-protopapaverine.” By 
J. S. Buck, W. H. Perkin, and T. S. Stevens. 

“ Kote on a laboratory method of preparing ^j-benzoquinone.” 
By E. Ceaven and W. A. T. Buncan. 

“ Hydroxybenzils.” By J. T. Marsh and H. Stephen. 

“ Eesearches on sulphuryl chloride. Part HI. Influence of 
catalysts on the chlorination of toluene.” By 0. Silbebeab, 
C. A. SiLBEBEAD, and B. Paekb. 

“ The adsorption of water from the gas phase on plane surfaces 
of glass and platinum.” By I. E. McHajtte and S. Leisthee. 

“ The action of phosphorus pentachloride on 2-miutroso-l-hy- 
drindones.” By E. B. Hawoeth and H. S. Pink, 

Oxidation products of oleic acid. Part I. Conversion of oleic 
acid into dihydroxystearic acid and the determination of the 
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higher saturated acids in ruixed acids from natural sources/’ 
By A. Lapwobth and E. N. MottBu^m. 

The spatial structure of c^cZoparaffins. Part I, A new aspect 

' of Mohr’s theory and the isomerism of decahydronaphthalene.” 
By W. A. WlGHTlMAK. 

The absorption spectra of the vapours of anthracene and anthra- 
quinone, phenanthrene, and phenanthraquinone, and other 
quinones/’ By J. E. Ptjbvis, 

** Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XXVII. Some esters of p-toluene-suh 
phonic and -sulphinic acids.” By H. Phillips. 

Oxidations in turpentine and olive oil.” By E. WiXKEB. 

Colour and molecular geometry. Part IV^ Explanation of the 
colours of the cyanine dyes,” By J. Mom. 

“ The surface tensions of aqueous phenol solutions. Part II* 
Activity and surface tension.” By A. K. Goabd and E, K. 
RrDBAL. 

“ Triad groups in complexes of octahedral symmetry.” By 
J. D. M. Smith. 

l^uquinoline derivatives. Part IX. Preparation and reduction 

^ of isoquinoline and its derivatives.” By R. Fobsyoh, C. I. 
Kelly, and E. L. Pymah. 

The nitration of m-meconine,” By J. N. EIy and R. Robinsok. 

** Chenopodium oil. Part 11. The hydrocarbon fraction,” By 
T. A. BtaimY and H. Paget. 

The amino-y-pyridones.” By W. H. Cbowe. 

Studies of the glucosides. Part III. The synthesis of thio- 
indican.” By J. Cbaik and A. K. Macbeth. 

The reduction of the hromoanthraquinones.” By E. be B. 
Babnett and J. W. Cook. 

The chlorination of acetaniKde and the chloroamine-chloro- 
anilide transformation.” By E, G. Sopeb. 

“ The thermal decomposition of ozone.” By R. 0. Gbippith and 
A. MoKeowh, 

** Studies of electrolytic polarisation. Part III. The diffusion 
layer.” By S. Giasstohb. 

Theories of polar and non-polar free affinities, A practical and 
theoretical reply to some recent criticisms and comparisons.” 
By G. N. Btjbkhabdt and A. Lapwobth. 

‘‘ The reaction between sodium hypobromite and urea.” By 
M. B. Dohald. 

” Echitamine.” By J. A. Goobsoh and T. A. Henby. 

**Tfa0 prepararipn of phthalamic acids and their conversion into 

^ anteenilic acids,” By E. Geapmah and H. Stephen. 
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“An X-ray examination of maleic and fumario acid.” By K. 
Yaedlby. 

“ The estimation of arsenic in organic compounds.” By G. 

Nbwbbry. 

“ The hromination of acyl derivatives of phenylhydrazine : the 
preparation of 2 : 4-dibromophenylhydrazine.” By J. E. 
Htopheibs and E. Evans. 

“ The system chromium trioxide-boric acid-water.” By L. F. 

Gilbert. 


CERTIFICATES OF CAKDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, JUNE 18th, 
1925. 


Battie, Maeion Alice, The Orchard, Ivy Lane, Woking, Surrey. British. 
Post-graduate student. B.Sc. Honours (Chemistry), Class II. Associate of 
the Institute of Chemistry. (Signed hy) T. S. Moore, Mary Boyle, S. Smiles. 

Baw, Maxjkg Hla, K-1, 64th Street, Danneedaw, Rangoon. Burmese. 
Analytical Chemist, Messrs. E. M. D’Souza & Co., Rangoon, and Science 
Master, St. John’s College, Rangoon. Passed the Intermediate Examination 
in Science of the Calcutta University in 1916, taking Cheroistry, Physics, 
and Mathematics. Process Chemist (1916 to 1921) at the Seikkyi Refeeiy 
of Messrs. The Indo Burma Petroleum Co., Ltd.; and Proce^ Chemist 
(1922) in the acid works of The Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd. Process 
Chemist (1923) with The Rangoon Pharmaceutical and Chemical Works, 
Rangoon. Since 1924 chemist in charge of the analytical laboratory of 
Messrs. E. M. D’Souza & Co., Rangoon, and Science Master, St. John’s 
College, Rangoon. (Signed hy) Maung Tun Tin, Maung Ba, Maung Ba San. 

BEsny, William Ambler, 19, Blakeney Rd., Sheffield. British. Research 
Student at University of Sheffield. B.Sc., Hons, Chem,, 1924. Joint author 
with Dr. G. M. Bennett of the Note, J,C.S,, 1925, 1^7, 910. (Signed hy) 
W. P. Wynne, T, M. Lowry, G, M. Bennett, E. G. Tryhom. 

Blaokle, Joseph John, o/o Duncan, Plockhart & Co., 104, Holyrood 
Road, Edinburgh. British. Pharmaceutical Chemist. Minor and Major 
Examination, Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Laboratory Manager 
of Messrs. Duncan, Elockhart & Co., Manufacturing Chemists, Edinburgh, 
Examiner in Chemistry of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
(Signed hy) George Barger, William Dimcan, Eric Knott. 

Blackitin, Samuel CyRiL, 173, Ecclesall Road South, Sheffield. British. 
Research Assistant. (Junior Assistant, Safety in Mines Research Laboratories, 
Badger Lane, Sheffield.) M.So. (Sheffield). (Sign^ hy) W. P. Wynne, 
E. G. Tryhom, J. Kenner, 

Bligh, NeviliiB Melton, 67, Castle Road, Bedford. British. Science 
Maater, A.R.C.S. (Chemistry), London, 1921. A.I.C., 1923. Formerly 
Senior Science Master, Wimbome Grammar School, Dorset. At present 
(Temporary) Senior Science Master, Stevenage Gra mm ar School, Herts. 
Signed hy] H. B. Baker, James 0. Philip, M. A. Whiteley. 

Borland, Hugh Alexander^^Millab, 14, Gotham Road, Bristol. British. 
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Teacher of Chemistry. A.E.C.S. (Lond.). M.Sc. (Bristol). Lecturer on 
Chemistry 1896 to present date (Secondary and Technical). Lecturer on 
Applied Chem., University of Bristol, 1910-19. {Signed hy) Arthur Marsden, 

Francis, J. W, McBain, F. W. Eixon. 

Beobhachaey, NirmaIi Boean, Ghugudanga-Fost 24 Forganas, Calcutta, 
India. Hindu (Indian). Chemist to Messrs. B. K. Faul’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, Dum Dum, Calcutta, Passed the B.Sc. examination 
of the Calcutta University in 1920. Worked as an analytical and manu- 
facturing chemist. Assistant of Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet & Co. for 2 years, 
and at present working as the Chemist for Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co, (for last 
three yesurs). {Signed hy) Dhirendra Nath Mukerji, Sudhindranarayan Kay, 
R. L. Jenks. 

BuiiicK, Gertrude Margaret, 43, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
British. Hons. Student in Chemistry, Bedford College, Univ. of London, 
Graduate of Lond. Univ. B.Sc., June, 1924. {Signed hy) Holland Cromp- 
ton, J. F. Spencer, M. S. Crewdson, J. Stewart. 

C a ble , Ralph Edgar, Queen’s Gardens, Hong Kong. English. Apothe- 
cary, Medical Department, Hong Kong. Lecturer (part time). University of 
Hong Kong, Med. Faculty, Practical Pharmacy, {Signed hy) R. W, E. 
Stickings, A. J, Ewins, G. Newbery, P. Blenkmsop, 

Cajstning, Thomas Anthony, Crindau Gas Works, Newport, Mon. English. 
Gas and Chemical Engineer, now General Assistant Technical Engineer to 
the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company, Certificates in Chemistry granted hy 
Institution of Geis Engineers. Engaged 7 years in Gas Manufacture and 
allied work and the chemistry of same. I desire to become a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society in order to keep in touch with current chemical literature. 
{Signed hy) Geo. R. Thompson, H. E. Cox, J. H. Canning. 

Clarx, Leslie Marshall, 38, Park Rd., Hampton Wick, Kingston-on- 
Thames. English. Chemist, National Physical Laboratory, Teddingfcon. 
Late Scholar and Research Scholar, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Late A^istant Demonstrator, Cambridge University Chemical Laboratory. 
B.A., Cantab. Ph.D., London. Associate of Institute of Chemistry. Joint 
author of paipers in J,G,S., 1923, 123, 2353, and 2362. {Signed hy) 
, M. Johnson, Guy Barr, Percy G. Ward. 

CoLWEiL, Clive Kea b, Ormesty, Great North Road, N. 2, Engli^* 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. BA.,, Cantab. Paper in conjunction 
with A. J. Berry, MA., in Chemical News. {Signed hy) A, H. M. Muter, 
Cyril Dickinson, J. Kear Colwell. 

Coops, Jan, den Haag, 25 Sireelinckplein. Dutchman. Dr. ir. Delftf 
Assistant, Commercial University, Rotterdam. Author of some papers in 
Bee, trm, chim,, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, Chem. Weekblad, and 
Kon, Ahad, van Weten, Amsterdam^ etc. {Si^^ hy) H. J. Backer, Ernest 
Cohen, A. Smits. 

CORDEROY, William George, 35, Century Rd., Walthamstow, E. 17. 
British. Student for Teaching Profession (entering profession next Sept.). 
1st Honours (Chem.), B.Sc. (Lond.). [Studied at East London College, 
1921-24.] {Signed hy) J. R. Partington, E. E. Turner, D. C. Jones, Elwyn 
Roberts. 

Cronshaw, Oswald Pilkington, 141, Blackburn Road, Great Harwood, 
hear Blackburn. British. Chemist and Assistant Gas Engineer, Accrington 
District Gas and Water Board. For past. 3 years Chief Chemist to the 
Accrington District Gas and Water Board, having full chemical control of 
; manufacturing operations, the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. 
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etc. Hold 1st Class Certificates Gas Manufacture (City and Guilds). Dis- 
tinction in Inorganic Chemistry (Lane, and Cheshire Inst.). 1st Class 
Certificate Inorganic and Organic Chemistry at Blackburn College of Tech- 
nology. Associate Member of Institution of Gas Engineers. (Signed hy) 
James Booth, John S. Morrison, Eobert C. McDowall. 

Culbeut, J ohn CAREOiiL, 172, North Bead, Belfast. British, Pharmacist. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, Member of Pharm. Society of Ireland, ex-Member 
Council of Pharm. Society of Ireland. (Signed hy) George Scott Bobertson, 
W. H. Gibson, Henry Wren. 

CunBiB, John Abexanpeb, 44, Phillimore Gardens, London, W. 8. 
British. Student. Honours B.A., Chemistry, and B.Sc., Oxford. Now 
researcliing under Professor Donnan at University College, London. (Signed 
hy) P. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer, C. W. Bonniksen. 

Dey, Alexander John, Bothiemay, Gorstorphine, Edinburgh. British. 
Manufacturing Chemist. Managing Director, T. and H. Smith, Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists. F.B.S.E. (Signed by) James Walker, Alex. C. Gumming, 
Alexander Lauder. ' 

Dillon, Thomas, University GoUege, Galway. Irish. Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, Galway. Papers on Waxes, Proc. P.D.5., 
1909, vol. 12, No. 20; vol. 15, No. 10; Proc. PJ»A., vol. 29, sec, B, No. 8. 
On separation of Isotopes of Lead, Proc. PJ).S.f 1922, vol. 17, p. 63. 
(Signed hy) A. G. G. Leonard, Sydney Young, Emil A. Werner, A. O’Farrelly. 

Dony, Octave Charles Marie, Bruxelles, 30 Bue Emile Banning. 
Beige. Professeur in. I’Universit^ de Bruxelles (Faculty de Science appliqu4es), 
Membre de I’Acad^mie royale de Belgique, (Signed hy) C. S. Gibson, Eric 
K. Bideal, T. M. Lowry, W, J. Pope, Henry E. Armstrong. 

Featherston, Stanley James, 33, Belmont Bd., Beckenham, Kent. 
British. Analytical Chemist in Laboratory of Manufacturing Chemists, 
namely, Messrs. Hopkins & Williams, 16-17, Cross St., E.C. Honours 
Student in Chem. at Birkbeck Coll., University of London. 6 Years analytical 
work with manufacturing chemists. (Signed hy) George Senter, F. Barrow, 
Samuel Sugden. 

Gaskill, Malcolm Sinclair, 3, Buckingham Bd., Hilton Park, Prest- 
wich, Manchester. British. Chemical Engineer, West’s Gas Improvement 
Co., Ltd., Manchester. Associate of the Manchester College of Technology. 
Chemist and Assistant Manager, Messrs. Hardman & Holden, Ltd,, Chemical 
Manufacturers, Clayton. Present position, as above. Desirous of keeping 
in touch with modern developments of pure and applied chemistry. (Signed 
by) m&Told G. Colman, William Buckley, Joseph Poulson. 

Gibbs, William Edward, 4, Stanley Villas, Buncorn. British. Chief 
Chemist to the Salt Union, Ltd. D.Se. (Liverpool). Author of books ; 
“ Clouds and Smokes : The Properties of Disperse Systems in Gases,” “ The 
Duet Hazard in Industry.” Joum. Inst. MetcUa, XV (1916), 1, pp. 41-191; 
J.S.CJ., XLI, pp. 189-196; Paraday Sqc., XI, 1916, pp. 295-297, etc. 
(Signed by) W, C. McC. Lewis, I. M. Heilbron, E. C. C. Baly. 

Hamer, Norman, Ash Mount,” Holcombe, nr. Manchester. British. 
Beseareh and Analytical Chemist in Calico Printing, Dyeing, and Bleaching 
Works. As a student I have gained the Associateship of the Manchester 
College of Technology (Assoc. M.C.T.), whilst my duties as chemist cover a 
fairly wide field of analytical work, together with the investigation of the 
many and varied problems which are continually arising in. the works. 
(Signed hy) Arthur M. Morley, John K, Wood, Frank Lee Pyman. 

BUrtshornb, Ernest, 12, Muriel St., Broughton, Manchester, British. 
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Chemist in the Laboratory of Dr. A. K. Miller, F.C.S. Degree of Bachelor 
of Technical Science in General Chemical Technology, Victoria University, 
Manchester. {Signed hy) Alex. K. Miller, Frank Lee Pyman, John K. Wood. 

Hahvey, Abthur, 12, Chaldon Road, Fulham, S.W. 6, British. Chemist. 
Formerly Agricultural Analyst, South Eastern Agricultural College (Univ. 
Lond.), Wye, Kent. Formerly lecturer on Applied Chemistry, Leather- 
sellers College, London. Author of ** Practical Leather Chemistry and 
Tanning Material,” published by Crosby Lockwood & Son. Also several 
papers on leather chemistry in J. Soc. L. Trades Ghem. Editor of Abstracts, 
J. Soc, L, Trades Chem, Member, British Association of Chemists, American 
Chemical Society, Society of Leather Trades Chemists. (Signed hy) M. C. 
Lamb, A. B. Bradley, R. W. West. . 

Hjeinninos, Chabues Richard, 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill , London, E.C. 3. 
German. Consulting Chemist. Qualified Pharmaceutical Chemist. Gradu- 
ated in Chemistry. Ph.D., Freiburg. Papers as given before when 
first being admitted. (Signed hy) Otto Oberlander, George P. Forrester, 

A. W, Edwards. 

HindIiH, James, 4, Plane St., Blackburn, Lancs. British. Student. 
Have been full-time day student in the Chemistry Dept. Municipal Technic 
College* Blackburn, for four years and am now preparing for Hons. Chemistry, 

B. So, (Lond.) there. (Signed hy) G. W. F. Holroyd, Harry G. Leigh, J. T. 
Holden. 

Jones, FTobl Waterman Verb, Eastnook, Pakefiield, Lowestoft. British. 
Student- Have been studying Chemistry for five years and wish to keep 
abreast of modem advances. (Signed hy) E. de Barry Barnett, James W. 
Cook, IJdarcus A. Matthews. 

Linoh, FaaAiJK William, 89, Hazelbottom Rd., Cheetham, Manchester. 
British. Research Chemist, British Dyestuffs Corporation. M.Sc., Lond. 
Ist Eons. Chemistry at B.Sc. F.I.C. Asst. Chief Chemist, H.M. Factory, 
Queensferry, 1915-1917. Chief Chemist, H.M. Factory, Avonmouth, 1917- 
1919. 1919 to date. Research Chemist, British Dyestuffs Corp., Blackley, 
Manchester. Action of sodium hypohromite on carbamide derivs. Part I. 
3-Ainino-coumarin. Both papers in Trans. 1912. (Signed hy) G. R. Clemo, 
Colin H. Lumsden, Anthony J. Hailwood. 

Lipshaw, Charles, 48, Lr. Broughton Rd., Salford. British. Chemist 
to Messrs. Halliday & Co., Ltd., Bankfield Mills, Stockport. 4 years Labors 
atory Chemist, and Assistant Works Chemist, at Lowerhouse Printworks, 
Burnley. Student at the Royal Technical College, Salford. Diploma of 
the College, City and Guilds of London Institute, Final Certificates in Dyeing 
and Textile Printing.’ (Signed hy) S. FT. Brown, V. Edge, E. Clark, B. Prentice. 

Moor®, Thomas, 8, cj^rus Avenue, Belfast. British. Student. Graduate 
of London (with Honours) and of the Queen’s University, Belfast. Fifth 
year research student in Photochemistry. (Signed hy) Wm. H. McVicker, 
Joseph E- Marsh, A. W. Stewart, H. Graham. 

Nixon, Ivor Gray, 75, The Vale, Golder’s Green, N.W, 11. English. 
Stddent. Have studied chemistry for over 6 years and desire to keep abreast 
of modem developments.. (Signed by) E. de Barry Barnett, P. C. L, Thome, 
James W. Cook. 

Ocoi^HAW, Vincent Joseph, 22, Bryn Street, Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
nr. Wigan- British. Lecturer and Demonstrator in Xnorganic Chemistry* 
M-Sd. (Liv.). A.La (Signed hy) E, C. C. Baly, J. T. Nance, A. O. Jones. 

Jg; ^ 30, ChurchiU Road, N.W.2. British. 

' Assistant at thd British Museum Laboratory. Trained in Analytical 
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Chemiatry xinder the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, and the late Dr. B. 

Mohr, 1891-1896. Assistant at the Davy Faraday Besearch Laboratory of 
the Boyal Institution, 1896-1918. Research Assistant at The British Museum 
Laboratory since 1920. (Signed ly) Alexander Scott, H. J. Plenderleith, 
John W. Heath. 

Prescott, James Arthur, The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
British (England). Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at the Waite 
Agricultural Research Institute of the University of Adelaide. Papers 
on Soil Chemistry in the “Journal of Agricultural Science,” VI, 111; 
Vin, 65, 111, 136; IX, 216; X, 177; XIH, 333; also BuUetins of the 
Sultanic Agricultural Society, Egypt. Research Scholar, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, 1912-1916. Chief Chemist, Sultanic Agric. Soc., 
Egsrpt, 1916-1924. Proceedings, vol. 30, No. 123, 1914. (Signed by) 
Edward H. Rennie, E. J. Russell, H. B. Dixon, Arthur Lapworth, Robert 
Robinson, H. J. Page. 

Robertson, John Monteath, Nether Fordun, Auchterarder, Perthshire. 
Scottish. Research Assistant. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.), Glasgow, 1923. 
AJ.C.,' 1924. Strang-Steel Research Scholar, 1923-24. Carnegie Research 
Scholar, 1924-25. (Signed by) S. Horwood Tucker, T. S. Patterson, G. G. 
Henderson, R. Wright, David T. Gibson. 

RtTBENSTBiN, Leon, Jesus College, Oxford (Rookwood, 87, Eaton Grove, 
Swansea). British, Research Student for Doctorate of Philosophy (Oxford 
University). First Class Honours, Degree of Bachelor of Science (Welsh 
Univ.). Bachelor of Science (Oxford Univ.). “ Substitution in Vicinal 
Trisubstituted Benzene Derivatives” (November 1923). (Signed by) W. H. 
Perkin, S. G. P. Plant, J. F. S. Stone, R. H. Griffith, R. D. Haworth. 

Singh, Maeik Karam, Rawalpindi City. Indian (British subject). Paper 
Expert. I am a B.Sc. (Physics and Obemistry). Was granted a “ State 
Technical Scholarship ” by the Govt, of India for the study of the Paper- 
making industry in Gt. Britain and other Western countries. Before going 
to England I worked for about twenty months in the Bengal Paper Mills, 
Raneegunj (near Calcutta), during 1918-20. Joined College of Technology, 
Manchester, in 1920. During 1920-21 1 completed in one year, a two years* 
course in paper making, and in the final examination I got a 1st class both in 
the theoretical and practical parts of the subject. I also studied the following 
subjects : Organic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry, Chemistry of Dyeing, 
Chemistry of the Colouring Matters, Economics, Chemical Engineering, 
Heat Engines, and Construction of Works. In 1921-22 (about 16 months) 

1 received practical training in the following three paper mills, in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, making difierent classes of paper : (1) The Donside Paper Mills ; 
(2) The Alex Pirie Paper Mills at Stoneywood, and (3) The Mugiemoss Paper 
Mills at Bucksbum. During 1922-24 I conducted a special research on 
about a score of Indian raw inaterials, with a view to ascertain their suit- 
ability for making paper. I have paid short visits lasting from one to ten 
days to about a score of other paper mills and paper mill machinery manufac- 
ture workshops, I have seen almost all the paper mills in India. (Signed by) 
John K. Wood, Frank Lee Pyman, F. M. Rowe, 

Smith, Norman Heath, Hillcroft, Spencer Avenue, Leek, Stafis. British. 
Process Chemist, at present with Messrs. Anglo-Persi^ Oil Co., Ltd., Abadan, 
Persia. B.Sc. (Tech.). Post grad, research on vegetable oils; 2J years 
with Messrs. The British Aluminium Co., Ltd., as Asst. Chemist, and over 

2 years with Messrs. Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd. (Signed by) Colin E. 
Spearing, S. W. Hayter, H. Harper. 
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Stjreathbr, Alec Tho3mas, 3, Wellington Road, Watford. British. 
Works Chemist. B.Se. (Honours Chemistry), Birmingham, 1922. Associate 
Institute of Chemistry. {Signed hy) G. T. Morgan, S. R. Carter, C. E. Wood, 

E. W. Pinkard. 

Thttegooe, JoHisr, “ Roseleigh,** Elmwood Ave., Harrow, Middx, British. 
Analytical and Research Chemist. Engaged for 4 years in laboratory of 
Dtmlop Rubber Co„ Birmingham. Graduated B.Sc. at Birmingham Univer- 
sity in 1922. At present engaged as Assistant Chemist to British Oxygen 
Co., Ltd., N. Wembley. {Signed by) G. T. Morgan, C. E. Wood, E. Holmes. 

Teew, Violet Cobona Gwyitne, 18, Adam Street, Portman Square, W. 1. 
British. Student at Bedford College (London University). Reading for an 
Honours Degree in Chemistry. {Signed hy) J. E. Spencer, 33, Crompton, 
P. V. McKie. 

UcHXDA, Shojero, 12, Shinrsmdo-Machi, Azabu-Ku, Tokio, Japan, 
Japanese. Research Chemist of the Euel lEtesearch Board of Japan. Under- 
graduate of Department of Chemistry, College of Technology, University 
of Tokio, Japan, (Signed hy) W. A. Batley, V. H. Legg, M. J. Burgess, 

F. V, Tideswell. 

Walker, John Henry, A.R.T.C., A.I.C., Gourepore Works, Nalhati* 
E.B. Ry., Bengal, India. Scotch. Chemist and Oil-mill Manager. Student 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Student with late Dr. J. Lewkowitsch. 
Sundry papers in Analyst and in J,S,CJ. Chemist and latterly mill-manager, 
Gourepore Co., Ltd., Linseed Oil. {Signed by) G. G, Henderson, Thomas 
Gray, F. J. Wilson. 

Warren, Ernest Henry, 1, Chamber’s Lane, Willesden Green, Ef.W. 10. 
English. Research Student. BAl, Cantab. {Signed by) Robert Robertson, 
Geo. Stubbs, P. J. Sageman. , 

Watt, Jambs, Craiglockhart House, Slateford, Edinburgh. British. 
Writer to the Signet. Chairman of Directors, T. and H. Smith, Ltd., Chemical 
Manufacturers. E.R.SJE. {Signed by) James Walker, Alex. C. Cumming, 
Alexander Lauder. 

Willis, William: John, Hazel Moimt, Camforth, Lancs. English. Chief 
Valuer to Michael Faraday and Partners, 77, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 3 years’ 
Assistant Demonstrator, Inorganic Chemistry, Barrow Teclmieal School. 
3 years’ Liecturer on Metallurgy and Iron Foundry Practice, Bradford 
Technical College. 1st Class Honours Inorganic Chemistry, Science and Art 
Department, 1st Class Honours and Bronze Medal, City and Guilds of 
London, Iron and Steel Manufacture. 1st Class and Silver Medal, City and 
Guilds of London, Salt Manufacture. 8 years Analytical Chemist, Barrow 
Hematite Steel Co., Ltd. % years Chief Chemist and Assistant Works 
Manager, Yorkshhe Iron and Coal Co., Ltd, 5 years Chief Valuer to Michael 
Faraday and Pairtners, Surveyors and Valuers. {Signed hy) T. A. Henry, 
A. E. Bond, Harry W. Dixon. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2). 

Bebsley, WullslM, Binnyston Gardens, Bangalore City, Mysore, Indi^. 
iBritish. Works’ Chemist. Took course in Bleaching and Dyeing at the 
Manchester College of Technology, Technological Certidcate and Silver 
Medallist in Dyeing, City and Guilds of London Institute. Six years Chemist 
A i^st^t ^th Messrs. Binny & Co., Ltd. How Head Chemist, Bangalore 
Mills, India. (Signed hy) E, Hnecht. 

& 1510 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. American. 
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Besearch Director for The K. I. Jolmston. Paint Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Graduate student from Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cin., Ohio. 1 year graduate 
"work, Columbia College, JJT.y. 6 years teaching at Ohio Mechanics Institute 
and for 3 years head of the department. Member of the American Chemical 
Society, Society of Chemical Industry, German Chemical Society. {Signed by) 
John H. Foulger. 

Smith, Ahexandeb, P.O. Box 103, Kairobi, Kenya Colony. Scot. 
Chemist and Managing Director, A. H. Wardle & Co., Ltd. Lecturer on 
chemistiy for 2 years. School of Mines, South Africa. Pharmaceutical Society, 
minor certificate. Consulting Chemist to Kenya Marble Quarries. In charge 
Hygiene Laboratory (Dr. Kochs), Dar-es-Salaam, 12 months. {Signed by) 
G. T. K. Francis. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRAEY, 

I. Donations, 

Association op British: Chemical Mantjfactxjrers. British 
chemicals, their maimf acturers and uses : being the ofidcial directory 
. . . containing a full list of members, with a classified list of 
British chemicals and a note of their industrial applications, 
London 1925. pp. 212 . (Reference.) 105. 6 d. net. 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Indian Chemical Society. Quarterly Journal. Vol. I, etc. 
Calcutta 1924 +. (Two copies.) From the Society. 

iNSTnuT International de Chimie Solvay. Premier conseil 
de chimie, tenu k Bruxelles du 21 au 27 Avril 1922. Rapports et 
discussions . . . sur cinq questions d’actualite. Paris 1925. pp, 
xvi + 336. ill. (Reference.) 30 /r. net. 

I^om the i^blishers : MM. Gauthier-Villars & Cie. 

Namaei, Ichitaro. The electrolytic separation of magnesium 
from magnesia. Sakai 1924., pp, ir + 160, ill. {Reed. 15/4/25.) 

From the Author. 

Philip, James Charles. Physical chemistry : its bearing on 
biology and medicine. 3rd edition. London 1925. pp. viii + 
368. ill. 85 . 6d. net. (Reed. 7/5/25.) From the Author. 

Rumbold, W. G. Bauxite and aluminium. (Imperial Institute 
Monograph on Mineral Resources.) London 1925. pp. x + HO. 
ill. 65 . net. (Reed. 17/4/26.) From the Director. 

Scientdbtc Worker, The, and the B.A.C. Bulletin, OjBSlcial 
organ of the National Union of Scientific Workers and the British 
Association of Chemists. New series. VoL I, etc. London 
1924 +• (Reference.) 

From the Publishers : The National Union of Scientific Workers. 

SPBiNa; WalthIire. CEuwres completes, publi^es par la Soci6t4 
Chimique de Belgique. 2 vols. Bruxelles 1914-1923. pp. iy + 
900, iy, 901 to 1860. ill. 40 /r. (Reed. 9/4/25.) 

From the Soci4t4 Chimique de Belgique. 
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Statjbinoer, Hebmann. Introduction to qualitative organic 
analysis. Authorised translation by Walter Theodore Karl 
Bratjjstholtz. London 1925. pp. xvi+ 112. 65. 6i. net. {Reed, 
8/4/25.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Gurney & Jackson. 

Tables Annuelles de CoNSTAiirTES et doimees numeriques de 
chimie, de physique et de technologic. Vol. V. 1917-1922. 
Part i. Paris 1925, pp. slii + 80^- (Reference,) 

From the Gomit4 International. 
Thoms^ Hermann, [Editor.] Handbuch der praktischen und 
vdssenschaftlichen Pharmazie. Vol. Ill, Part ii. VoL IV, Part i. 
Berlin 1925. pp. 289 to 544, 272. ffl. if. 20. {Reed. 15/4/25.) 

From the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenberg. 


n. By Purdhaae. 

Anderson, Egbert J, The metallurgy of alumimum and 
aluminium alloys. New York 1925. pp. xxxii + 914. ill, 4^. 
net. {Reed. 27/4/25.) 

Babbitt, Harold E. Sewerage and sewage treatment. 2nd 
edition. New York 1926. pp. xvi + 516. ill. 25s. net. (Reed. 
13/6/26.) 

Brago^ Sir William Benry, and Bragg, William Lawrence. 
X-rays and crystal structure. 6th edition. London 1925. 
pp. Eli + 324. ill. 2I5. net. (Reed. 13 15 f 25.) 

Burrell, George A. The recovery of gasoline from natural 
gas, with a discussion of motor fuels. New York 1925. pp. 600. 
in. 365- net. {Reed. 13/5/25.) 

Burton, Eli Franklcn. The physical properties of coUoidal 
soluUons. 2nd* edition. London 1921. pp. viii + 222, 
125.6d.net. {Reed. 21/4/25.) 

Coeeigniee, Charles. Colours and varnishes. Translated from 
the French by A. Harvey. London 1925. pp. viii + 268, ill. 
125, 6d. net. (Reed. 13/6/25.) 

Colloid Symposium Monograph. Papers presented at the 
second National Symposium on CoHoid Chemistry, June 1924. 
Edited by Harry N. Holmes. New York 1925. pp. viii + 368. 
ill. 25s. net. (Reed. 21/4/25.) 

Gough, Herbert John. Tie fatigue of metals, London 1924. 
pp. XX + 304. in. 25s. net. (Reed. 13/5/25.) 

BLatschbk, EaoL. [Editor.] The foundations of colloid chem- 
istry ; a selection of early papers bearmg on the subject. Edited 
on behalf of the Ck>Uoids Committee of the British Association. 
J 1925, pp. 174. I85. net. {Reed. 13/6/26.) 



PROCEEDIN^’k 


or THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 4th, 1925, at 8 p.m., 
Dr. Abthur W. Grossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., P.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of Mr. Charles E. Soane, who was elected a Fellow 
on February 3rd, 1887, and who died on May 17th. 

The President announced that the following address of con- 
gratulation had been sealed and will be presented on June 16th, 
1926, to the Royal Institution on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Centenary of the discovery of benzenie by Michael Faraday : 

To the President^ Officers avd Members of the Boydl Institution 
of Great Britain, 

The Chemical Society welcomes the opportunity of associating 
itself with the Royal Institution in celebrating the centenary 
of the Discovery of Benzene by Michael Faraday, a discovery 
which was destined to have such far-reaching effects on the 
foundation and development of structural organic chemistry 
and to lead to the establishment of many new and important 
industries. We remember with pride that in 1868 the Chemical 
Society instituted a Triennial Lecture to commemorate the 
work of Faraday, for we recognise in him the pioneer of many 
of the principles underlying the chemical science of to-day. 

We desire to join with the other Learned Societies and 
Academies of the' world in offering our homage to the memory 
of this great and distinguished man. 

Signed on behalf of the Chemical Society, 

Arthur W. Crossley, President. 
Jocelyn Thorpe, Treasurer. 

T. Slateb PBICE,y 
C. S. Gdbson, J 
F. 'G. DornfAS, Foreign Secretary. 

Sealed in Council this Fourth Day of June, ’One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Twenty Five. 
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Mr, W. A. Wightman was formally admitted a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society., 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

William Bench O’Brien Goudielock, 28, Fairfield Lane, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Jnanendra Nath Ray, M.Sc., The University, Manchester. 

Phyllis Mary Sanderson, 7, Cresswell Place, S.W. 10. 

Erie Alfred Speight, B.Se., A.B.C.S., 61, Arthur Road, Wimbledon Park, 
S.W. 19. 

Gordon Mitchell Wright, M.A., B.Sc., University Chemical Laboratory, 
Cambridge. 

The following papers were read : 

“The spatial structure of ci^cZoparaffins. Part I. A new 
aspect of Mohr^s theory and the isomerism of decahydro- 
naphthalene.” By W. A. Wightman. 

“ Chenopodium oil. Part II, The hydrocarbon fraction.” By 
T. A. Henby and H. Paget. 

“ Echitamine.” By J. A. Goodson and T. A. Heney. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 18th, 1925, at 
8 p.m.. Dr. Abthite W. JCSbossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The Pbesident announced : 

I, That, as Fellows would know, the Council has had before it for 
some time past the possibility of unifying chemical abstracts in 
pure and applied chemistry in the English language, and as stated 
in the Report of Council for 1923^ — 1924, the Bureau of Chemical 
Abstracts was created to effect such unification. The Council, 
at its meeting that afternoon, had under consideration the following- 
proposals of the Bureau, that 

(1) The format adopted for the unified publications should 
be double column quarto. 

(2) The type should be that now employed in the “ A ” 
Abstracts, 

(3) The existing oyerlapj estimated to be at least 10%, . 

. should be eliminated, 

as well as the further suggestion that, in the event of these pro- 
posals being adopted, one annual index covering both sections of 
the Abstracts should be supplied to all members of the two Societies 
concerned. 

The Council has adopted the foUowuig resolution : 

“‘That the Council concurs in the Bureau’s proposals for 
the unifipatipn of the Abstracts in Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
and urges’ the Fellows, in the interests of co-operation and of 
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the consolidation of British Chemical Abstracts, to accept 
loyally such changes of format and arrangement as these 
proposals may involve.’^ 

It was further intimated that the proposals of the Bureau have also 
been accepted by the Council of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

The President expressed the hope that Fellows would loyally 
support the efforts being made in the direction of unifying British 
chemical abstracts. 

2. That the Faraday Society will hold a General Discussion on 

Photochemical Reactions in Liquids and Gases ” at Oxford on 

October 1st and 2nd next. The subject will be discussed under 
two main heads : (1) Einstein’s Law of Photochemical Equivalence, 
(2) The Mechanism of Photochemical Reactions. Part I will be 
opened by Professor A. J. Allmand (King’s College) and Part II 
by Professor M. Bodenstein (Berlin). 

Fellows of the Chemical Society will be welcomed at this meeting, 
and it is hoped to accommodate all who attend the meeting at 
Exeter College and Lincoln College. Those desirous of attending 
are asked to communicate at once with the Secretary of the Faraday 
Society, 90, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, from whom full 
particulars may be obtained. 

3. That a communication has been received from the Com- 
mittee of the van’t Hoff Fund for the endowment of research in ' 
pure and applied chemistry. The amount from this fund available 
for distribution during 1926 is about 1400 Dutch florins. 

A Committee, consisting of Professor A. F, HoUeman (President), 
Professor F. M. Jaeger, Professor A. Smits, and Mr. J. P. Wibaut 
(Secretary), has been appointed to award Grants. Applications 
should be sent before November 1st, 1925, by registered post to : 

Het Bestuur der Kohinklyke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
bestemd voor de Commissie van het ‘ van’t Hofffonds,’ Trippenhuis, 
Kloveniersburgwal, Amsterdam.” Every applicant is requested 
to submit a detailed account of the manner in which he proposes 
to expend the grant and to state the reasons for which he makes 
his application. 

Papers embodying the results of the research may be published 
in any journal, but acknowledgment mxist be made of the source 
of the grant. Copies of papers containing the results of the research 
must be forwarded to the Committee. 

4. That Vohime V of the Aimual Tables of Constants and 
Numerical Data is now ready, and is obtainable from Monsieur 
Charles Marie (9, Rue de Bagneux, Paris VI) who will be glad to 
send particulars on application. 
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Messrs. J. B. Reed and P. W. B, Harrison were formally admitted 
Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 


Joseph Baymond Dolphin, B.So., Chemical Department, The University, 
Birmingham. 

Henry Wilfrid Keenan, 80, Upper Bichmond Bead, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 
Bertram Grey Leatherbarrow, Hill Crest, Station Boad, Brimington, Chester- 
field. 

Henry Nicholson, M.Sc., Aberlady, Osborne Boad, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Bobert Saxon, B.Sc., Westfield Terrace, Baildon, Yorks. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

Bertram Cnthbert, c/o The British Australian Cotton Association, Ltd. 
Oil Mills, Brisbane. 

Albert Louis Auguste Sigot, Institut de Chimie, 2, Bue Goethe, Strasbourg. 


Mr. H. C, Sayer and Dr. H. Burgess were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held, the following 
subsequently being declared elected as Fellows : 


Marion Alice Battie, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Maung Hia Baw, 

William Beesley. 

’ William Ambler Berry, B.Sc. 

Joseph John Blackie. 

Samuel C37ril Blacktiii, M.Sc. 

Neville , Melton Bligh, A.B.C.S., 
A.I.G. 

Hugh Alexander jVIillar Borland, 
M.Sc., A.B.C.S. 

Nirmal Boran Brohmachary, B.Sc. 
Gertrude Margaret Bullick, B.Sc. 
Balph Edgar Cable. 

Thomas Anthony Camiing, 

Leslie Marshall Clark, B.A., Pb.D., 
A,LC. 

Clive Kear Colwell, B.A. 

Jan Coops. 

William George Corderoy, B.Sc. 
Oswald Pilkington Cronshaw. 

John Carroll Culbert. 

John Alexander Currie, B.A., B.Sc. 
Alexander John Dey. 

Thomas Dillon, M.A., D.Sc. 

Octave Charles Marie Dony. 

Howard Ecker. 

; Stanley James Featherston. 
ti;,, Malcolm Sinol^ GasM 

Edward Gibbs, D.Sc. 


Norman Hamer, Assoc.M.O.T. 

Ernest Hartshorne, B.Sc.Tech. 
Arthur Harvey. 

Charles Bichard Hennings, Ph.D. 
James Hindle. 

Noel Waterman Vere Jones. 

Frank William Linch, M.Sc., F.LC. 
Charles Lipshaw. 

Thomas Moore, B.Sc. 

Ivor Gray Nixon. 

Vincent Joseph Occleshaw, M.Sc,, 
A.I.C. 

Ernest Charles Padgliam. 

James Arthur Prescott, M.Sc., A.I.C. 
Jolm Montea-th Bobertaon, B.Sc,, 
A.LC. 

Leon Bubenstein, B.Sc. 

Malik Kararn Singh, B.Sc. 

Alexander Smith. 

Norman Heath Smith, B.Sc.Tech, 
Alee Thomas Streather, B.Sc., A.I^O. 
John Thurgood, B.Sc. 

Violet Corona Gw 3 mne Trew. 

Shojiro Uchida. 

John Henry Walker, A.B.T.C., A.I.C. 
Ernest HeiM*y Warren, B.A. 

James Watt. 

William J ohn Willis. 
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The following papers were read : 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XXVII. Some esters of ^-toluene-s\il- 
phonic and sulphinic acids.'' By H, Phillips. 

The enhanced reactivity of newly formed molecules. Part I. 
The conversion of cyclols into ketones." By P. R. Goss and 
C. K. Ingold. 

Constituents of Myoporum Icetum, Forst The Xgaio ’). Part I." 
By P. H. McDowall. 

A synthesis of datiscetin." By J. EIalff and R. Robihsoh. 

The relative directive powers of groups of the forms RO- and 
RR'N- -in aromatic substitutions. Part IV. A discussion of 
the observations recorded in Parts I, 11, and *III." By J. 
Allah, A. E. Oxford, R. Robihsoh, and J. C. Smith. 

A new aspect of the photochemical union of hydrogen and chlorine, 
and a quantitative study of the induction period." By R. G. W. 
Nobbish. 

The Council has made the following Grants from the Research 
Pund : 

£ d, 

Bromination products of caronic acid. K. G. Atkinson 12 0 0 

Meehanism of tautomeric change. J. W. Baker ... ... 15 0 0 

Photographic investigation of explosion waves. C. Campbell ... 5 0 0 

Chemistry of the aminotriazole derivatives (cantd,). P. K. Dutt . 5 0 0 

Chemistry of the acridine molecule {contd,). P. K. Dutt ... 5 0 0 

Bing-chain tautomerism. S. Butt . 10 0 0 

Investigation and synthesis of ten-membered rings of the crypto- 

pinet 3 ^e. G. A. Edwards ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Contact electrification. F. Fairbrother 7 0 0 

Oxidation of 5 : 6-benzo-l : I'-diethylcarboeyanine bromide, 

E. H. St. 0. Flack 10 0 0 

Oxidation of sesquiterpenes. D. T. Gibson 5 0 0 

Action of thionyl chloride on hydroxybenzenes. A. Green ... 5 0 0 

Structure of alkaloids and related compounds. J. M. Gulland... 10 0 0 

Berivatives of methyl quinolines (con^d.). B, LI. Hammick ... 10 0 0 

Some polarity effects in substituted stilbenes and tolanes. H. A. 

Harrison 10 0 0 

Synthesis of alkaloids and allied compounds. R. B. Haworth ... 15 0 0 

Investigation of the structure of Ciba Yellow (contd.), E, Hope 10 0 0 

Experiments on the tetrahedral theory to S-N rings. B, F. 

Hunter ... ... 5 0 0 

Action of aldehydes on aldehyde cyanohydrins in solution. B. H. 

Ingham ... 6 0 0 

Reactivity of bivalent carbon. Mrs. E. H.. Ingold 10 0 0 

Correlation of additive reactions with tautomeric change (confd,). 

Mrs. E. H. Ingold ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Mobility of the ajS-jSy change in unsaturated acids and unsaturated 

ketones. J, D. Johnson 15 0 0 
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£ 8, d. 

Influence of < 7 e??i-diraethyl grouping on the formation and ring 

closure of substituted adipic acids. J. Kracovskl 12 0 0 

The constitution of strychnine and of brucine. F, Lions ... 20 0 0 

Acid chlorides of the type chiorothiol benzoyl chloride and their 

products. E. W. McClelland 5 00 

Influence of various substituents on the reactivity of organic com- 

pdunds. I. Cyanohydrin formation. R. H. F. Manske*.. 10 0 0 

Further investi^tion of the “ Rotary Stillhead.” J. E. Myers 10 0 0 

Investigation of heterocyclic compounds related to tetrahydro- 

carbazole. S. O. F. Plant ... .. ... ... 15 0 0 

Stereochemistry of arsenic. R. Raper ... ... 10 0 0 

Rapid thermal decomposition of certain organic compounds under 

reduced pressure. J. Reilly ... 7 10 0 

Ring-chain tautomerism of the ^Sfl-disubstituted Isevulic acids and 

their structures, E. Rothstein ... ... ... ... 20 0 0 

(а) Substituted indole derivatives ... 

(б) Orientation in trisubstituted benzene derivatives (fco?i<d.). L. 

Rubenstein ... ... 6 0 0 

Chemistry of the three-carbon system. L. F. Smith ... ... 12 0 0 

Three-carbon tautomerism (con^.). E. A. Speight 15 0 0 

The parachor and chemical constitution. S. Sugden 10 0 0 

Influence of water vapour on reactions of the type ; Solid 

solid -j- gas. B. Topley 6 0 0 

Physical properties of straight-chain alkyl benzenes and their 

derivatives (con^d.). E. E. Turner 5 0 0 

Investigation of sulphur trioxide {contd.), I. Vogel 5 0 0 

Synthetical experiments in the isoquinoline series. R. Campbell 10 0 0 

Separation of platinum from iridium and rhodium with special 

reference to complex nitrites. D. F. Withers 10 0 0 

Total ... ... £370 10 0 


PXJBLIGATIONS FUND. 


List of Domtiom and Suhscriptiom received from Fellows. 



Donations. 



Subscriptions. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

Acworth, J. J. . . . 

50 

0 

0 




Albright, O. S. . . . 

10 

0 

0 




Andrews, L. W. ($20.00) . 

4 

9 

11 




Appleyard, P. . . . 

. 


. 

1 

0 

0 per annum 

Atkinson, H. M. 

10 

0 

0 




Audley, J, A. . 

. 


, 


10 

0 „ 

Backer, H. X . 

1 

0 

0 




Bahadur, His Highness Maharaja 







Rana Sir Bhawani Singh 

15 

0 

0 




Baker, H. B. . . 

. 


. 

15 

0 

0 (£3 per annum for 







5 years) 

Barker, T, V. . . 

■ 2 

0 

0 




Bairlow, H. W. L. , 

1 

0 

0 




^Baarnett^'.E.'<leB.. . . ■ x' 

1 

0 

0 
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Dmmtiona. 



Suhscriptions, 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Barton, R. 



2 

0 

0 





Bedford, C. S. . 



. 


. 

1 

1 

0 per annum 

Beilby, Sir George . 



30 

0 

0 





Blacl^an, P. . 



• 


. 


3 

0 

?> 

Boake, A. 



5 

0 

0 





Boon, A- A. . 



, 


, 

1 

0 

0 


Borland, W, D. 



10 

10 

0 





Boms,H. 



10 

0 

0 





Boyle, M, 



. 


. 


10 

0 

s> 

Brady, O. L. • 



. 


. 

2 

0 

0 

per annum 










years 

Braunlioltz, W. T. K. 




10 

0 





Briinnich, J. C. 



10 

0 

0 





Biyant, J. J. . 



1 

1 

0 





Burgess, M. J. 



. 


. 


10 

0 per annum 

Carlton, M, 



. 


. 


10 

0 

99 

Carpmael, W. . 

Carr, P. H. 



5 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

99 

Carter, S. R. . 



. 


. 

1 

0 

0 

99 

Caswell, A. E. . 





. 


5 

0 

99 

Caven, R. M. . 
Chapman, A. Chaston 



10 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

99 

Chapman, B. L. 



7 

10 

0 





Chattaway, F. D. 



5 

0 

0 





Chikashig6, M. 



5 

0 

0 





Clarke, H.T. . 



21 

0 

.0 





Cohen, J. B. , 





. 


10 

0 

99 

Codes, W. M. . 



1 

1 

0 ■ 





Collie, J. N. . 



10 

0 

0 





Colman, H. G. 



10 

0 

0 





Cottrell, A. 





. 


10 

0 

99 

Cowbum, A. W. 

Cox, H.E. 



5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

per annum 










years 

Crompton, H. . 



10 

0 

0 





Cross, C. F. 



10 

0 

0 





Crossley, A* W. 



20 

0 

0 





Crowle, R, S. , 





. 

1 

0 

0 per annum 










years 

Cuthbertson, L. M* G. 



1 

1 

0 





Bakin, H.D. . 



10 

0 

0 





Benham, W. S. 



10 

0 

0 





Bixon, H. B. . 



10 

10 

0 





Bonnan, F. G. 



5 

0 

0 





Boran, W. 



1 

0 

0 





Bouglas, J, R. 







10 

0 per annum 

Buim, F. P. . 





' . 

2 

0 

0 

per annum 










years 

Butt, P, K. 





, 


10 

0 per annum 

Byer, B. 



25 

0 

0 





Easterfield, T. H. , 



, 10 

0 

0 
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Donations, 



Subscnptions, 



£ 

8 . 


£ 

8 , 

d. 

Ehrhardt, E. F. 


5 

5 

0 ^ 




Evans, XJ. R. . 


5 

0 

0 




Everest, A. E. . 


1 

1 

0 




Ewan, T. 


5 

0 

0 




Farmer, R, C. . 


1 

1 

0 




Ferrier, G. S. . 


, 


, 


10 

0 for 1925. Will 








subscribe annu- 








ally; amoxmt 








may vary 

Forster, M. 0. . 


25 

0 

0 




Freeth, P, A. , 




, 

1 

0 

0 per annum 

Friend, J. A. N . 





1 

0 

0, „ 

Frost, R. . 


3 

3 

0 




Fryer, A. C. . 


2 

2 

0 




Gamer, W. E. . 


, 


, 

1 

0 

0 „ 

Gibson, C. S. . . 


5 

0 

0 




GHmotir, R. . 


3 

3 

0 




Gonville, C. H. K. . 


2 

2 

0 




Goodson, J, A, 


. 


. 

1 

0 

0 per annum for 2 








years 

Green, A. G. . 


. 


. 

1 

0 

0 per annum for 3 








years 

Greenaway, A. J. 


6 

0 

0 




Greeves, A. 


5 

0 

0 




Hale, A. J. . . . 


2 

0 

0 




Hale, H. O. . 


1 

0 

0 




Hale, W. J. . 


10 

. 0 

0 




Harker, G. . . . 


2 

0 

0 




Hart, H. W. 


. 


, 

1 

0 

0 per annum 

Hartley, T. 


5 

5 

0 




Hartimg, E. J. . 


. 



1 

0 

0 ,, 

Haworth", W. K. 


5 

0 

0 




Heasman, B. R. . . 


2 

0 

0 




Heilbron, I. M. 


10 

0 

0 




Hellon, R. , . . 


. 


. 

1 

1 

0 (deceased) 

Henderson, G. G* 


5 

0 

0 




Henley, The Hon. F. R. . 


5 

0 

0 




Henry, T. A. . 


10 

0 

0 




Henstock, H. . 


1 

1 

0 




Heycock, C. T. . 


10 

10 

0 




Hill, C. A. 


10 

0 

0 




Hills, H. F. . 


5 

0 

0 




Hills, W. 


5 

5 

0 




Hinkel, L. E. . 


1 

0 

0 




Hfelop, R. F. . 




, 


5 

0 per annum 

Holeroft, H. 




, 


10 

0 

Hooker, S. C. . 


10 

0 

0 




Hooper, E. Grant . 


5 

0 

0 




:;>|^omby, R. . 


5 

0 

0 




Jg'Borton, H. 



5 

0 






20 

0 

Q 
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Donations, 



Subscriptions. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 , 

d. 

Ingold, C. K. . 



3 

0 

0 




Irvine, Sir James 



. 


. 

3 

0 

0 per annum. 

Irwin, W. 



15 

0 

0 




Jackson, S. 



7 

10 

0 




Jacob, C, W. . 





, 

1 

0 

0 

Jenkins, J. H. B. 



5 

5 

0 




Kenner, J. 




5 

0 




Sapping, S. 



10 

0 

0 




Kynaston, J. W. 





. 

1 

0 

0 

Lamb, E. 



5 

0 

0 




Lampitt, L. H. 



1 

10 

0 




Lapworth, A. . 



20 

0 

0 




Lattey, W. T. . 



2 

0 

0 




Laurie, A. P. . 



, 


, 

1 

0 

0 

Law, H. E. 



10 

0 

0 




Leathes, J. B. . 



15 

0 

0 




Lessner, C. 



10 

0 

0 




Levy, S. I. 



. 


. 

1 

1 

0 

Lewis, E. W. . 







10 

0 ,, 

Lewis, W. C. McC. . 



. 



1 

0 

0 

Lewis, W. J, . 



5 

0 

0 




Liveing, G. D. 



50 

0 

0 




Liversidge, A. 



25 

0 

0 




Low, A. M. 




10 

0 




Lowry, T. M. . 



5 

0 

0 




Lyons, A. B. . 





. 

1 

0 

0 

Macalpine, E. C. 





. 

1 

0 

0 per annum from 









1926 

McBain, J. W. 



1 

0 

0 




McEwen, B. C, 



3 

3 

0 




McGowan, G. . 



1 

1 

0 




McKenzie, A. . 



3 

3 

0 




Main, H. 



1 

1 

0 




Marcan, A. 



6 

5 

0 




Martin, George, H, 



1 

0 

0 




Martindale, W. H. . 





. 

1 

0 

0 per annxim 

Martineau, S. . 



25 

0 

0 




Matthews, B. J. 





, 


10 

6 „ 

Maxwell, M, 



10 

0 

0 




Meldrum, A. N. 



7 

10 

0 




MeUor,J.W. 



7 

10 

0 




Menzies, B. C. . 



4 

4 

.0 




Merrett, W. H. 





■ , ' 

1 

1 

0 for 1924 

Miers, Sir Henry A. 



8 

0 

0 




Moody, G. T. . 





. 

5 

0 

0 per annum for 10 









years , 

Moore, T. S. . 





• 

1 

0 

0 per annum 

Moyle, B. E. . 



5 

0 

0 




Muir, M. M. P. 






1 

0 

0 per annum for 5 









years 

Munroe, C. E. . 



10 

0 

0 
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Silberrad, C. A. 
Silberrad, O. . 
Simpson, W. S. 
SmaU, F. B. . 
Smetham, A. . 

Bmiles, S. 

Smith, Clarence 
Smith, Claude . 
Smith, F, C. 

Smith, J- D. M. 
Staiisfield, A, . 
Steuart, D. K. . 
Stevenson, A. . 
Storr, B. V. 

Swan, E. 

Thackrah, J. R. 
Thomas, H. W. 
Thompson, C. M, 
Thomson, R. W. M. 
Thorpe, J. F. , 
Trehtoie, P. G» 
Tucker, T. . 
Turbutt, R. B. 
Verma, P. L. . 


Donations. 
£ 8. d. 

1 1 0 
10 0 0 


40 0 0 


6 0 0 
5 5 0 
10 0 
10 0 


10 10 0 


50 0 0 


Subscriptions. 

£ s. d. 

10 0 per annum. 


£1 for 1924; 105. for 1925 
10 0 per annum for 5 
years 

10 0 per annum 

5 0 

110 occasionally 
10 0 per annum 


10 0 (resigned) 

2 0 0 per annum 

5 0 (deceased) 

10 0 per annum 
110 „ 

10 0 
10 0 


Voeleker, E. W. & J. A. . 


25 

0 

0 



Walker, A. . . . 


50 

0 

0 



Walker, Sir James , 


10 

0 

0 



Warwick, O. R. . . 


1 

0 

0 



Whiteley, M. A. 

Williams, W. Carleton 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 „ 

Wilson, C. P. . . 

Wilson, F. J. . . 


5 

0 

0 

10 

0 „ 

Withers, J. C. . 

Woolcock, W. J. U. . 


5 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 „ 

Wright, W. T. 

Wynne, W. P. . . 


10 

0 

0 

5 5 

0 per aimum 







years 

Young, G. W. 

Young, J. H. . 


2 

0 

0 

5 

0 per annum 

Young, Sydney 

- 

10 

0 

0 



Total . 

£1387 

2 

5 




THE LIBRARY. 

The library will be closed for Stocktaking from Monday, August 
3rd, until Saturday, August 15th, 1925 (inclusive). During the 
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following four weeks (August 17th. to September 12th), the Library 
will close daily at 5 p.m. 

LIST OF FELLOWS, 1925. 

The List of Fellow’'S for 1925 is now in active preparation and 
will he supplied to those Fellows who make application to the 
Assistant Secretary by the 31st July, 1925. In order that the 
new List may be as complete as possible, Fellows are invited to 
notify any change of address, or other alteration, before that date. 


BERICHTE, 1915-1924, 

Sets of the Berichte from 1915 to 1924 (10 years) are now offered: 
to Fellows of the Society at £22, carriage extra, Application 
should be made to Mr. S, E. Carr. 


List of papers, or Abstracts thereof, received between May 22nd 
and June 18th, 1925. (This List does not include the titles of 
papers which have been read at a Scientific Meeting or which have 
appeared in the Journal.) 

“ A low voltage standard cell.’' By H. Mastin. 

“ Hydrogen and oxygen electrode titrations of some dibasic acids 
and of dextrose.” By H. T. S. Bhitton. 

“ Sulphur sesquioxide.” By I. Vogel and J, R. Partington. 

“ The relation of homogeneous to catalysed reactions. The 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen io^de on the surface of 
gold.” By C. N. Hinshelwood and C. R. Prichabi), 

“ The decomposition of carbon monoxide in the corona due to 
alternating electric, fields. Part I.” By M. Crespi and 
R, W. Ltjnt. 

“ The formation and stability of spiro-compounds. Part XII. 
Further evidence for the multiplanar configuration of the 
c^^cfoheptane ring.” By J. W. Baker. 

“ The condensed ternary system phenol-water-salicylic acid.” 
By C. R. Bailey. 

“ The hydration of strong electrolytes and some properties of salt 
solutions.” By J. N. Stjgben, 

“ The action of sulphur on amines. Part III. o-, m-, and p-Chlord- 
anilines.” By H. H. Hougsok and J. H. Wilson. 

JlThe system sodium sulphite-sodium hydroxide-water.” By 
3>. L^ :HAAD\aoK and J. A. CxjRR^^ 
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Synthetical experiments in the iaoquinoline group. Part V. 
Synthesis of substances allied to oxyberberine.” By R. D. 
Haworth, W. H. Perkin, and H. S. Pink. 

Amino benzothiazoles. Part II. The naphthylamino naphthi- 
azoles and their bromo derivatives.*’ By R. F. Hunter. 

Negative adsorption : the surface tensions and activities of some 
aqueous salt solutions.” By A. K. Goard. 

The structure of a-campholytic acid. A correction.” By J. P. C. 
Ghanbrasena, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

The interaction of carbon dioxide and hydrogen on the surface 
of tungsten.” By C. N. Hinshelwoob and C. R. Prichard. 

Note on potassium antimonoxalate.” By L. H. A. Holmes and 
E. E. Turner. 

Studies on the Walden inversion. Part IX. The influence of 
the solvent on the sign of the product in the conversion of 
P-bromo- p-phenylpropionic acids to P-hydroxy- p-phenylpro- 
pionamides.” By G. Senter and A. M. Ward. 

' Co-ordination * and the periodic table.” By I. Aucken. 

Anode phenomena in the electrolysis of potassium ethyl malonate.” 
By J. B. Robertson. 

The isomerism of the styryl alkyl ketones. Part II. The 
isomerism of the homologues of 2-hydroxystyryl, and of 
3-methoxy-, and 4-hydroxy-styryl met^l ketones.” By A. 
McGookin and D. J. Sinclair. 

Hydrogen electrode studies of the precipitation of hydroxides. 
Part I. Magnesium, manganous, ferrous, cobalt, nickel, and 
thorium.” By H. T. S. Britton. 

Stereoisomeric azo-dyes.” By G. T. Morgan and D. 6. Skinner. 

‘‘ 4- and 4'-Methoxybenzoylbenzoin.” By H. Greene. 

The relative rates of conversion of phenoxyphenyldichloroarsine 
and its ohloro-derivatives into chlorophenoxarsines.” By 
E. Roberts and E. E. Turner. 

Chemistry of petroleum. Part II. The action of sodium hj^^o- 
chlorite on types of sulphur compounds found in petroleum 
distillates.” By S. F. Birch and W. S. G. P. Norris. 

Derivatives of 6-o-aminobenzoylvaleric acid.” By M. J. Paterson 
and S. G. P. Plant. 

The action of formic acid on certain sesquiterpenes.” By J. M. 
Robertson, C. A. Kerr, and G. G. Henderson. 

Syntheses of disulphoxides.” By D. T. Gibson, C. J. Miller, 
and S. Smiles. 

The effect of gum arabic and other emulsifiers on the acid hydro- 
lysis of esters in heterogeneous systems.” By R. C. Smith. 

'' Lithium arc spectrum for polarimetric use.” By P. C. Austin. 
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Bismuth dihydride.’* By E. J. Weeks and J. G. F. Dbitce. 

“ Beduction product of the hydroxyanthraquinones. Part VI.’" 
By A. G. Peekik and G. Yoda. 

‘‘ A -wandering of the acetyl group during methylation.” By 0. 
Kubota and A. G. Pebkin. 

” The supposed formation of 1 : 2 : 4-oxadi-imine rings from nitroso- 
compounds and methylenearylamines.” By G. N* Bubk- 
HABBT, A. Labwobth, and E. B. Eobutson. 

The reaction of bromine with aliphatic acids. Catalytic effect 
of acyl halides.” By H. B. Watso^st. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRAEY. 

I. Donations. ^ 

Clabke, Fbank Wiggleswoeth. The data of geochemistry. 
5th edition. Washington 1924. pp. 842. {Becd. 26/5/25.) 

From the Author. 

Daniels, Geobge William. Refrigeration in the chemical 
industry. London 1925. pp. x + 141. ill. {Becd. 2QI5I25.) 

From the Publisher : Mr. A. J. Bayment. 

Eastman Kodak Gojibany. Abridged scientific publications 
from the Research Laboratories. Vol. VIII, 1924. Rochester, 
N.Y. 1925. pp. 156 + vi. ill. {Beference.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Imfebial College Chemical Society. Journal. VoL IV, 
containing the papers read during the session 1924 — 1925. London 
1925. pp. 54. ill, (Beference.) From the Society. 

Klab, M. The technology of wood distillation with special 
reference to the methods of obtaining the intermediate and finished 
products from the primary distillate. Translated [from the 2nd 
German edition] by Alexakdeb Rule. With an additional 
chapter by the translator. London 1925. pp. xvi + 496. ill. 
25$. net. (Becd. S/6/25.) 

lYom the Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Mobeioe, Alexandeb. a treatise on brewing : wherein is 
exhibited the whole process of the art and mystery of brewing the 
various sorts of malt liquor; with practical examples upon each 
species. Together -with the manner of using the thermometer and 
saccharometer ; elucidated by examples, and rendered easy to any 
capacity, in b^ porter [etc.]. London 1802. pp. 

t to 18^^ [xii]. ill. (Beference.) 

^ . , From Dr., Alexander Scott. . 
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National Benzole Association and Univeesitx oe Leeds. 
Joint Bmzole Besearch Committee, Second report. London 1925. 
pp. 246. ill. (Becd, 18/5/25.) 

From the National Benzole Association. 

Obganic Syntheses : an annual publication of satisfactory 
methods for the preparation of organic chemicals. Vol. IV. 
Edited by Oliveb Kamm [and others]. New York 1925. pp. 
viii + 90. 1$, M, net. {Reed, 22/5/25.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman &; Hall. 

Txba, Eevue 66n4rale de Teintme Impression Blanchiment 
Appr§t et de Chimie Textile et Tinctoriale et Revue de la Soie 
Artificielle. Year II, etc. Paris 1924 +. (Reference.) 

]^om the Publishers. 

n. By Purchase. 

Bibtwhistle, Geobge. The principles of thermodynamics. 
Cambridge 1925. pp. x + 164. ill. 75.6rf.net. (jKeerf. 10/6/25.) 

Chemical Enghneebino and Chemical Catalogue 1925 : a 
catalogue of heavy and jSne chemicals, raw material, machinery, 
plant and equipment applicable to production industries. Compiled 
with the co-operation of leading British manufacturers by Leonabd 
Hill. Edited by Dudley Maubice Newitt. London 1925, 
pp. 260. ill. (Reference.) 215. net. 

Dukes, Cuthbebt. The bacteriology of food. London 1925. 
pp. xii + 180. ill. Is. 6rf. net. (Reed. 10/6/25.) 

Fbiend, John Newton. [Editor.] A text-book of inorganic 
chemistry. Vol. III. Part i. The^ alkaline earth metals. By 
May Sybil Bubb (n6e Leslie). London 1925. pp. xxvi + 346. 
(Reference.) 2Qs. net. 

Howe, H. E. [Editor.] Chemistry in industry : a cooperative 
work intended to give examples of the contributions made to 
industry by chemistry. New York 1924. pp. xiv + 372. ill. 
65. net. (Reed. 16/4/25.) 

JoBGENSEN, Alebed. Micro-oi^anisms and fermentation. 5th 
edition. Revised by the Author with the assistance of S. H. 
Davies. London 1925. pp. xiv + 468. ill. 305. net. (Reed. 
10/6/25.) 

Johnson, J. B. Materials of construction. Rewritten by M. 0. 
WiTHEY and James Aston. Edited by F. E. Tubneaxtee. 6th 
edition. New York 1925. pp. xx + 866. iU. 305. net. (Reed. 
13/5/25.) 

Kloosteb, Henby S. van. Lecture and laboratory experiments 
in physical chemistry. 2nd edition. Easton, Pa. 1925. pp, x + 
274. ilk 125. net. (Reed. 15/5/26.) 
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Ladoo, Raymoki) B. Non-metallic minerals : occurrence — 
preparation — ^utilization. New York 1925. pp. viii + 686. ill. 
305. net. {Becd, 10/6/25.) 

Loud, Leonard J. Practical butter and cheese making. 
London 1925. pp. 200. ill. lOa. Qd. net. (Reed. 13/6/25.) 

Mellor, Joseph William. Modern inorganic chemistry. New 
edition. London 1925. pp. xx + 1104. ill. 125. 6c?. net. (Reed, 
15/5/25.) 

Newman, Prank Herbert, The production and measurement 
of low pressures. London 1925. pp. 192. ill. 105- net. (Reed, 
10/6/25.) 

North, Sydney H., and Garbe, J. B. Low temperature dis- 
tillation, home oil supply and the utilization of ''waste” coal. 
London 1925. pp. vi + 216. ill. 165.net. (i2ecd. 13/5/25.) 

O’Bribn, W. B. Paotory practice in manufacture of azo dyes. 
]Efiston,Pa. 1924. pp. viii + 176. ill. 225.6d.net. (^ecd. 16/4/25.) 

Parry, Ernest John. Parry’s oyclopsedia of perfumery. 2 vol$- 
London 1925. pp. vi + 840. (Referenee,) 365. net. 

Richmond, Henry Droop. The laboratory book of dairy 
analysis. 3rd edition. London 1925. pp. viii +118. ill. 65. 
net. (Reed, 15/5/25.) 

, Sbi, James. Steam condensing plant in theory and practice., 
London 1925. pp. xiv + 272. ill. 185. 6d. net. (Reed. 10/6/26.) 

THoiteoN, MAtfRiOB DE Kay. Theoretical and applied electro- 
chemistry. Revised edition. New York 1925. pp. xx + 652. 
iE. 205. net. • (Reed. 13/5/25.) 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John. The electron in chemistry : being 
five lectures delivered at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
[Philadelphia] 1923. pp. vi + 144. ill. 105. 6d. net. (Reed. 
15/5/26.). 

Veddbr, Edward B. The medical aspects of chemical warfare. 
With a chapter on the naval medical aspects of chemical warfare 
by Duncan C. Walton. Baltimore 1925. pp. xvi + 328. ill. 
325. 6d. net. (Seed. 26/5/25.) 

, Wells, Harry Gideon. The chemical aspects of immunity. 
New York 1925. pp. 254. 205. net. (Reed. 18/5/25.) 

Williams, George Bransby. Sewage disposal in India and 
the East. Calcutta 1924. pp. x + 230. ill. 175. 6d. net, 
(E^. 13/6/26.) 

. Wood, Thomas Barlow. Animal nutrition. London 1924, 
pp. viii + 226. 45. 6d. net. (Eecd. 15/5/25.) 

World Power Coneerbnce, First. London 1924. Trans- 
5 V London [1925j. pp. xxiv + 1506, xviii + 1600, 
J^ffi,kx..+ '1S16, (Refereme.) ,, 



PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

/Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday^ October 15tb, 1925, 
at 8 p.m., Dr. Arthtjb W, Cbossley, O.B.E., D.So., F.R.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected, Died, 

May 3rd, 1923. July 3rd. 

Feb. 1st, 1872. Aug. 25th. 

April 1st, 1869. Sept. 5th. 

April 16th, 1880. June 8th. 

Dec. 15th, 1892. July 27th. 

Feb. 6th, 1879. Aug. 1st. 
Deo. 6th, 1917. Oct. 8th. 

Dec. 15th, 1881. Aug. Ist. 

Feb. 21st, 1918. July 26th. 

The President announced that : 

1. The first of the two Informal Lectures to be held this Session 
will be delivered in the Rooms of the Society on Thursday, 
November 26th, 1926, by Professor R. Robinson, D.Se., F.R.S., 
who has chosen as his subject : 

** Recent Researches on the Structural Relationships of 
Some Plant Products.’^ 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the lecture will be 
delivered at 6 o^dook instead of at 8 o'dock as stated on the meeting 
card. 

2, Following the innovation made in October, 1923, it has 
been decided to hold next month a united dinner for British Chemists. 
The dinner, to be called British Chemistry Dinner is under the 
auspices of the Chemical Society, the Institute of Chemistry, the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers, the Institution of Petroleum Technologists,' the 
Society of Public Analysts, the Bio-Chemical Society, the Oil and 
Colour Chemists' Association, and the Chemical Industry Club, 


Bichard Burtles 

Charles Frederick Chandler 
William Henry Deering . . . 
William J oseph Dibdin . . . 

Samuel Jackson. 

Francis Kobert Japp 

l^ginald A. Joyner 

Daniel Bankin Steuart . . . 
Leonard E. “Vlies 
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and mil be held at the Oonnanght Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
W,C. 2, on Friday, November 13th, 1925, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. Dr. 
W, R. Ormandy, Chairman of the Chemical Industry Club, will 
preside. 

The price of the tickets is ISa. each (not including wine) for 
lady or gentleman, and as the accommodation is limited to about 
400, early application is advisable. 

Besides the Loyal Toasts, there will be only two other Toasts, 
namely, “ The Profession and Industry of Chemistry and “ The 
Guests,’’ After dinner, there will be dancing and musical items. 

Application for tickets (15^. each), with remittance, should be 
sent to the Secretary of the Chemical Industry Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W.l. 

3. The Selection Com m ittee of the Harrison Memorial Prize 
will meet shortly to consider the award of the Harrison Prize. 

The Prize, of the value of about £150, is to be awarded to the 
chemist of either sex being a natural born British subject and 
not at the time over thirty years of age, who, in the opinion of the 
Selection Committee, during the previous five years has conducted 
the most meritorious and promising original investigations in any 
branch of pure or applied chemistry and published the results of 
those investigations in a scientific periodical or periodicals. 

Provided that in the opinion of the Selection Committee there 
is a candidate of suflSicient distinction to warrant an award of the 
Prize, the award is to be made in December, 1925. 

The Selection Committee is prepared to receive applications, 
nominations or information as to candidates eligible for the Prize. 
Any such information must be received by The President, The 
Chemical Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 1, not later 
than Tuesday, December 1st, 1925. 

4. As Fellows are already aware, the Council has approved the 
proposals of the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts (see Procs. for June, 
1925), aiming at the unification of abstracts of chemical papers 
in this Country. As a consequence of the arrangements made, 

British Chemical Abstracts ” will appear as from January, 1926, 
in two sections, namely, A (Pure Chemistry) and B (Applied 
CSbemistry), and will be in the same format and type, without 
ov^lap, and with one common index at the end of the year. The 
format adopted is that at present employed for the ‘‘ B ” Abstracts ; 
begmning, therefore, with January, 1926, Fellows will receive the 
Abstracts in Pure Chemistry in quarto double-column size. This 
^3^1y naeai^ a break with the past, so far as the Chemical Society 
but the Council trusts that in the interests of c6-oper- 
lim Fdl ^wll accept these changes with loyalty. 
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5. The price of the Annual Reports for 1926, VoL XXII, will 
be the same as for Vol. XXI, namely 6^. OtZ. post free to those Fellows 
who apply by Christmas Day, 1926. Application should be made 
to the Assistant Secretary, and must be accompanied by a remittance 
for 5s. M. 

6. Volume I of the Memorial Lectures has been reproduced by 
a photographic process, and is now on sale at the Publishers, Messrs. 
Gurney & Jackson, 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, price to Fellows 
9s. post free. 

7. Sets of the Berichte from 1916-1924 (10 years) can be obtained 
on application to the Assistant Secretary at the reduced price of 
£22, plus carriage. 

8. In continuance of the arrangement made with the American 
Chemical Society, thQ Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
Industrial and Engineering Gh&mistry, and Chemical Abstracts, can 
be obtained by Fellows at the following reduced rates : 

Price for any one journal $7.26, post free, 

Price for any three journals $17.50, post free, 

while Chemical Beviews is offered to Fellows at $4.50, post free. 
Applications should be made as soon as possible to Dr. Charles L. 
Parsons, Secretary, American Chemical Society, 1709, G. Street 
X.W., Washington, D.a, U.S.A. 

The Journal of Physical Chemistry is obtainable by Fellows at 
$8.00 post free, published at $10.00. Application should be made 
to the Journal of Physical Chemistry, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 

9. A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in 
December next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms 
obtainable from the Assistant Secretary, must be received on or 
before Tuesday, December 1st, 1925. Applications from Fellows 
will receive prior consideration. 

All persons who received Grants in December, 1924, or in 
December of any previous year, whose accounts have not been 
closed by the Council, are reminded that Reports must be returned 
by December 1st. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : G. M. Bullick, C. G. Trew, I. C. P. Smith, W. G. Corderoy, 
E. H. Warren, I. A. Smith, 0. F. Flint, R. R. Garran, N. M. Bligh, 
and E. 0. Padgham. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Robert Leslie Andrew, Dominion Laboratory, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Louis Baissac, Ctirepipe Road, Mauritius. 

William Francis Barker, Ph.D., Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
S. Africa. 

Ralph Basden, The Technical College, Newcastle, N.S.W. 
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Frank Bell, 11, Edwy Parade, Gloucester. 

Arthur ISTeville Copnall Bennett, B.So., 27, Dale Road, Luton. 

John Cecil Bird, B.Sc., A.I.C., 72, Dyne Road, Kilbum, N.W. 6. 

Lionel Christopher William Birkett, B.Sc., Moor House, North Road, Spenny- 
moor. 

James Boyd, F.I.C., P.O. Box 1162, Johannesburg. 

Frank Symonds Bradhiust, c/o Messrs. Holbrooks, Ltd., Danks Street, 
Waterloo, Sydney. 

John Hildred George Carlile, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29, Orlando Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 4* 

Leslie James Chalk, B.Sc., 14, Shrubbery Road, Southall. 

Rama Charan, B.Sc., B.Sc.Tech., 12, Bank Road, Allahabad. 

Edward Mortimer Crowther, D.So., F.I.C., Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts. 

Frank Edwin Dickinson, Research Establishment, Sutton Oak, St. Helens. 
William Donovan, M.Sc., Dominion Laboratory, Wellington, New Zealand, 
John Stanley Dunn, M.A., Ph.D., A.I.O., 39, Victoria Park, Cambridge. 
Edwin Francis Edwards, c/o Messrs. Holbrooks, Ltd., Waterloo, Sydney. 
John Moelwyn Edwards, 92, Jamaica Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 16. 

James Walter Shanks GemmeU, B.Sc., Helen’s Villa, Fleming Place, St. 
Andrews. 

Francis Reginald Glover, 98/100, St. Peters Street, Nottingham, 

Felix John Theodore Grigg, M.Sc., A.I.C., Government Buildings, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 

John Hall, M.Sc., A.I.C., 202, Burton Road, Derby. 

Herbert Sim Hirst, B.Sc., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Torn Iwadare, o/o Banyu Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., 174, Shimomeguro, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

David Christopher Mendis Jayewardene, Fern Bank, Moratuwa, Ceylon. 
Charles Benjamin Johnson, 134, Preston New Road, Blackburn. 

Walter Idris Jones, Ph.D., B.Sc., 7, Manor Street, Cambridge, 

Charles King, 141, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Frederick Karl Victor Koch, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 9, Crossfield Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

Charles Dudley Langford, B-Sc., A.R.C.S., 43, Ashbourne Avenue, Temple 
Fortune, N.W. 11. 

Henry Guinness de Laszlo, B.A., Ph.D., 3, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 

Sam Lenher, B.A., 15, Gordon Street, W.C. 1. 

William Macartney, c/o Messrs. Grattan & Co., Ltd., Belfast. 

William Francis Martin, F,I.C., 27, Shandon Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Arthur Moore, Highfield, Oakworth, Keighley. 

John Blackburn Murgatroyd, 90, St. George's Square, S.W. 1. 

Chitsukhlal Hiralal Nanavati, 80, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Anna Maria O'Mara, 83, Elsham Road, Holland Park, W. 14. 

Norman Frederick Parker, B.A., A.I.C., 45, SeUons Avenue, Harlesden, 
N.W. 10. 

Marjorie Ellen Pring, B.Sc., 66, St. Augustine's Avenue, S. Croydon. 

Herbert Charlies Roberts, 15, Estoourt Terrace, Headingley, Leeds. 

Geor^ Baty Scott, 37, Woedbridge Road, Knowle, Bristol. 

ert Boswood B.Sc., c/o Messrs. F. H. Faulding & Co., Ltd., 

Street, Redfern, Sydney, 
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Dalip Singh, Ph.D., near Tehsil P.O., Lahore. 

William Veale Thorpe, B,A., 270, Balham High Road, S,W. 12. 

William Milbtim Towler, B.Sc,, 28, Denton Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 
David Traill, B.Sc,, 58, Chalmers Street, Dunfermline. 

Donald Morrison Turner, 40-42, Lexington Street, W. 1. 

Geoffrey Turner, B.Sc., 85, Winchester Avenue, Leicester. 

Frederick Henry Webb, St. Malo, Jameson Road, Harpenden, Herts. 

Hugh Amphlett Williams, 249, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 

Robert Harding Williams, 131, Aniaby Road, Hull. 

John James Benjamin Wolfe, 24, Greyhound Road,. Hammersmith, W. 6. 
John Frederick Zimmermann, 17, Stile Hall Gardens, Chiswick, W. 4. 

The following papers were read : 

** The effect of ultra-violet light on dried hydrogen and oxygen.” 
By H. B. Baker and M. Carlton. 

A new per-oxide of barium.” By M. Carlton. 

‘‘ The production of oxide-films on copper at ordinary temper- 
atures.” By U. R. Evans. 

The structural isomerism of the oximes. Part III. The benzil- 
monoximes.” By A. H. Atagk and F. W. Atack. 


List of papers, or abstracts thereof, received between June 18th 
and October 16th, 1925. (This list does not include the titles of 
papers which have been read at an Ordinary Scientific Meeting, or 
which have appeared in the Journal.) 

'‘The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on a neutral solution of potassium 
permanganate,” By H. B. Dunnioxjff and S. Dayal. 

“Note on the preparation of thiocarbanilide.” By S. J. C. Snbdkbtr. 

“ Studies with the microbalance. Part II. The photochemical decom- 
position of silver chloride.” By E. J. Hartung. 

“ Preparation, hydrolysis and reduction of the isomeric fluorobenzyl bromides.” 

By J. B. Shoesmith and R. H. Slater. 

“ The action of silica on electrolytes. Part II.” By A. F. Joseph and H, B. 
Oakley, 

“ The formation and growth of silvor nuclei in the decomposition of silver 
oxalate.” By J. Y. Macdonald and C. N. Hinshelwood, 

“ Researches in the menthono series. Part I.” By J. Read and A. M. R. 
Cook. 

“ Studies in adsorption by the application of optical methods. Fixation by 
dispersoids of methylene-blue within the disperse phase.” By A. Fodor 
and R. Riwlin. 

“ The physical chemistry of the metal-ammonium complexes. Part I. 
The blue of the copper-ammonium complexes.” By S. S. Bhatnagar, 
M. Prasad and D. Nath. 

“ The correlation of absorption spectra with ionisation in violuric acid.” 

By R. A. Morton and A. H. Tipping. 

“ Absorption spectra and lactam-lactim tautomerism.” By R, A. Morton 
and E. Rogers. 

** The heat of combustion of salicylic acid.” By E. Berner. 
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“ An electrometric and phase rule study of some basic salts of copper.” By 
H. T. S. Britton. 

** The distribution of pyridine between water and benzene.” By K. M. 
Woodman and A. S. Corbet. 

“ The velocity of decomposition of oxalic acid in solution.” By D. L. Watson. 

“ The absorption of gases in colloidal solutions.” By A. Gatterer. 

“ A circulation apparatus for gases.” By N. G. Chatterji and G. I. Finch. 

“ 2 : 4-I)initrophenylhydrazine as a reagent for aldehydes and ketones.” 
By O. L. Brady and G. V. Elsmie. 

The methylation of the oximes of benzil.” By 0. L. Brady and H. M, 
Perry. 

The alkaline oxidation of some carbohydrates by means of dyestuffs, con- 
sidered quantitatively.” By E. KInboht and E. Hibbert. 

Unstable states of solutions of sodium behenate.” By M. E. Laino and 
collaborators. 

‘‘ Note on the preparation of p-nitrophenylhydrazine.” By H. H. Hodgson 
and H. G. Beard. 

“ The preparation of 2-nitrd-l -halogen naphthalenes and of jS-nitronaphthal- 
ene.” By H. H. Hodgson and E. Kilner, 

“ The swelling and dispersion of some colloidal substances in ether-alcohol 
mixtures,” By E. W. J. Mardles. 

“ The relationship of salts in dilute aqueous solution as determined by their 
influence on the critical solution temperature of the system phenol- 
water.” By J. H. Carrington, L. R. Hickson, and W. H. Patterson. 

** The colorimetric dissociation constants of dinitrocatechol and dinitro- 
resorcinol.” By F. C. Laxton, E. B. R. Pbideaux, and W. H, Radford. 

“ The cyanine dyes. Part IX. The mechanism of the condensations of 
quinaldine alkiodides in presence of bases.” By W. H. Miles and R, 
Rarer, 

Dibenzylquinaldine.” By W. H. Mills and A. T. Akers. 

“The action of nitrous acid upon amides and other ‘amino’ compounds.” 
By R. H. A. Plimmer. 

“ Olefinic terpene ketones from the volatile oil of flowering Tagete^ glanduU- 
fera. Part I.” By T. G. H, Jones and F. B. Smith. 

“ On the interaction between copper and sulphuric acid.” By C. W. Rogers. 

“ Trypanocidal action and chemical constitution. Part II. Arylamidos of 
4-aminophenyl-aP8inic acid,” By H. King and W, 0. Mdrok. 

“ The butyl esters of the simpler amino-acids. Part I.” By W. X. J. 
Morgan. 

“ The influence of salts in ethyl alcohol solution on the mutual miscibility 
temperature of the system ethyl aleohol-paraffln.” By E. J. Howard 
and W, H. Patterson. 

“ Condensations of the sodium derivatives of trimethylene glycol and glycerol.” 
By A. Fairbourne and G. E. Foster. 

* ‘ An investigation of the efiect of diflerential aeration on corrosion by means 
of electrode potential measurements.” By A. L. MoAulay and F. P. 
Bowden, • 

“ The recognition of allotropy in metals,” By B. Stockdale. 

“ Sohibility influences. Part I. The effect of some saltSj sugars, and tem- 
perature on the solubility of ethyl acetate in water.” By S. Giasstone 
/.'■and A., Pound. ' , 

Experiments on the synthesis of apofenchocamphorio acid« Preparation 
of aa-dTOJtfeyl-jS^-carboxyadipic acid,” By K. 0,* Roberts. 
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Electrometric study of the reactions between alkalis and silver nitrate 
solutions.” By H. T. S. Britton. 

“ Electrometric separation of the iodide, bromide and chloride of silver.” 
By H. T. S. Bbttton. 

‘‘ Reduction products of the hydroxyanthraquinones. Part VII.’* By W. B. 
Millkr and A, G. Perkin. 

“ Chloro -derivatives of m-hydroxybenzaldehyde.” By H. H, Hodgson and 

H. G. Beard. 

“ The nitration of m-bromophenol.” By H. H. Hodgson and F, H. 
Moore. 

“ The reduction of arsenic compounds by sodium h 3 rposulphite. The produc- 
tion of subsulphides of arsenic.” By W. Farmer and J. B. Firth. 

“ The electrical conductivities of hydrochloric acid and potassium chloride 
in water and acetone-water mixtures.” By T. K. Brownson and F. M. 
Cray. 

“ Metallooyclic compounds. Part I. Compounds of tellurium,” By H. D. K. 

Brew. , 

** The action of hydrogen duoride on compounds of selenium and tellurium. 
Part I. Selenium dioxide.” By E. B. R. Prideaux: and J. O’N. 
Millott. 

“ The resolution of an as 3 nnmetric arsenic compound into its optically active 
forms.’* By W, H. Mills and R. Rarer, 

“ The electrical conductivity of phosphorus pentachloride.” By G. W. F. 

Holroyd, H. Chadwick, and J. Mitchell. 

“ Hydrogen electrode studies of the precipitation of basic chromates, borates 
and carbonates.” By H. T. S. Britton. 

*VThe relation between chemical constitution and pungency in acid amides.” 
By E. C. S* tToNES and F. L. Pyman. 

** The rate of reaction of bromine with aqueous formic acid.” By D. It, 
Hammick, W. K. Hutchison and F. R. Snell. 

” The quaternary salts of benzoxazoles.” By L, M. Clark, 
Ty'-Biohloropropyl sulphide.” By G. M. Bennett and A. L. Hock. 

” Synthesis in the thianthren series. Part II.” By M, Sen and J. N. R&y. 
” Some lactonic esters derived from phenacyl bromide by condensation with 
ethyl sodiomalonate and analogoxis substances.” By R. M. RAy and 

I. N. ray. 

” The velocity of decomposition of heterocyclic diazonium salts. Part I. 
Biazonium salts of the pyrazole and pyrazolone series.*’ By J, RsiLLy 
and B. Madden. 

” Orientating effects in the diphenyl series.” By H. G. Bennett and E. E. 
Turner. 

” The relative directive influence of polar and steric effects on ring closure.** 
By R. W. J. Smith and E. E. Turner. 

” The conflguration of the ammonium ion.” By W. H. Mills and E. H. 
Warren.,- 

** Symmetrical substitution derivatives of trimethylene bromide and penta- 
methylene bromide.” By W. H. Muxs and L, Bains. 

” Further studies on a new chlorinatmg agent preparation of polychloro- 
derivatives of toluene.” By O. Silberrad. 

“ The equilibrium in the systems aluminium sulphate-copper sulphate-water 
and aJuminium sulphate-ferrous sulphate-water at 25®.” By V. 3". 
OCCLBSHAW. 

“Reactions of the meso-hydroxyanthrones.” By M. A. Matthews. 
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“ The izifluence of different nuclei on the absorption spectra of substances.” 
By J. E. Purvis. 

“ The occurrence of sylvestrene.” By B. S. Rao and J. L. Simonsen. 

“ The partial formaldehyde vapour pressures of aqueous solutions of form- 
aldehyde. Part II.” By W. Ledbury and E. W. Biair. 

“ Trypanocidal action and chemical constitution. Part III. Arsinio acids 
containing the glyoxaline nucleus.” By I. E. Balaban and H. King. 

**The preparation of tertiary arsines, by the Friedel-Crafts reaction.” By 
A. E. Hunt and E. E. Turner. 

“ Equilibrixim in the system : CH3COOCH34-H2O CHjOH-j-OHjCOOH.” 
By G. J. Burrows. 

“ The parachor and chemical constitution. Part III. Orientation isomerism 
in, aromatic compounds.” By S. Sugdbn and H. Wilkins, 

“ The aluminioxalates of some optically active bases.” By T, B. Cbild, E. 
Roberts, and E. E. Turner. 

“ On the equilibrium between methylformate, methanol and hydrogen, and 
some related equilibria.” By J. A. Christiansen. 

Hydrogen electrode studies of the reactions between solutions of salts of 
weak metallic bases and the acetate, oxalate and tartrate of sodium, 
with a note on the effect of dextrose on zirconium chloride solution.’* 
By Hi T. S. Britton. 

** The conversion of r-phenyl-o-naphthyl-glycollio acid into ketones.” By 
A. McKenzie and H. J. Tattebsall. 

“ Studies of equilibrium in systems of the type Ala(S04)s-M"S04-H20. Part 
II. Aluminium sulphate-nickel sulphate-water at 30°.” By R. M. 
Gavbn and T. C. Mitoheix. 

“The system silver sulphate-aluminium sulphate-water at 30®.” By R. M. 
Cavbn and T. G, Mitchell. 

Change of crystal habit of some salts when crystallised from silicic acid 
gel.” By H. A. Fells and J. B. Firth. 

“The ionic activity product of water in glycerol-water mixtures.” By J, 

' ' Colvin. ... 

“ 2-»w-Xylidino-6-ethoxy-4 ; S-dihydrothiazole.” By V. K. Nimkar and 
F. L. Pyman. 

“ The change in the absorption spectra of aromatic nitro-compounds in liquid 
ammonia with time.” By W. E. Garner and H. F. Gillbe. 

“ Nitrosyl sulphuric acid. Part I.” By G. A. Elliott, L, L. Kleist, and 
H. W. Webb- . 

“ The action of acetylenetetrabromide on organic bases.” By J. B. Fulton. 

Production of cycfotelluripentanedionedichlorides.” By G. T. Morgan 
(with F, J. Corby, O, C. Elvins, E. Jones, R. E. Kellett, and C. J. A. 
Taylor), 

“ Interactions of tellurium tetrachloride and monoketones.” By G. T. 
Morgan and 0. C, Elvins. 

“ A note on the sulphonation of 4-chloro-phenol.” By J, M. Gauntlbtt 

* and S. Smiles. 

“ Some analogues of adrenalone. Part I.” By F. Matthews, 

“ The relationship between the optical rotatory powers and the relative 
ccmflgurations of optically active compounds. Part II. The relative 
cpiifigm^tions of the optically active mandelic acids and ^-phenyl-lactio 
acids.” '-Gv W ■ • ■ 

K SRthesis jrf 2 ; 3 ; 5-t^ By J. C. Irvine and J. W, H. 
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“ The oxidation of certain sesquiterpenes with chromyl chloride and chromic 
acid.” By B. T. Gibson, J, M. Bobektson, and J. Sword. 

“ Tesla-luminescence spectra. Paxt VI. Some amino-derivatives.” By 
W. H. McVickeb, J, K. Marsh, and A. W. Stewart. 

** Glyceryl glucoside.” By H. S. Gilchrist and C. B. Purves. 

A comparison of methods of measuring the polarity of surfaces.” By 
N. K. Adam, B. S. Morrell, and B. G. W. Norrish. 
cyoloHeaianespirocyclo^Kcane.” By W. S. G. P. Norris. 

The effect of heat on chloral hydrate.” By J. D. Mounfield and J. K. 
Wood. 

“ The solubilities of sodium, potassium and calcium ferrocyanides. Part I.” 
By M. P. Aprlebev and M. Farrow. 

“ Isomeric change of aromatic compounds. Part I. The conversion of 
diacylanilides into acylaminoketones.” By A. W. Chapman. 

“ Nitrosyl sulphuric acid.” By F. J, Wilson and H. W. Webb. 

The constitution of the metallic ozonides.” By E. C. G Baly and B. W. 
Biding. 

“The influence of substituents on the stability of Schifl*s bases. Part I. 
Hydrolysis of nitro- and methoxy-benzylidene anilines.” By E. M. 
Langman, W. Healey, and P. K. Dutt. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Abdebhabdbn, Emil. [Editor.] Handbuch der biologischen 
Arbeitsmethoden. Abt. I, Chemiscbe Methoden, Toil 6, Heft, iii, 
Abt. HI, PhysikaUsch-chemiscbe Methoden, Teil A, Heft v. Berlin 
1925. pp. [268] + xxiv, [136]. iU. If. 12.30, If. 5.70. (JSeci. 
12/9/25.) From the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

AuSTBAUAN JOXJRNAL OP ExPEBBIENTAL BiOLOGY AND MeBIOAL 
Science. Vol. I, etc. Adelaide 1924 +. {Reference.) 

From the Publishers. 

Berry, Arthur John. Volumetric analysis : with a chapter 
on simple gravimetric determinations. 3rd editi()n. Cambridge 
1925. pp. viii + 152. ill. 95. net. (JSecd. 9/10/25.) 

Prom the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

Bbun, P. L’industrie des cyanures. Paris 1925. pp. 470. 
ill. 20 /r. net. (Reed. 22/9/25.) 

From the Publisher : M. Gaston Doin. 

Bunbury, Hugh Mills, and Davidson, Alfred. The industrial 
applications of coal tar products. London 1925. pp. xii + 284. 
425.net. (Reed. 7/9/25.) 

Ftom the Publishers ; Messrs; Ernest Benn. 

Cohen, Julius Berend, and Ruston, Arthur G.' Smoke: a 
study of town air. [2ndi edition.: London 1925. pp. xii 4* 108. 
ill. $5. 6d. net. (Reed. 14/10/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co. 
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Eastman Kodak Company* Aerial haze and its effect on photo- 
graphy from the air. Rochester, N.Y. 1923. pp. 84. ill. (Becd, 
16/6/25.) From the Eastman Kodak Company- 

Gardner, William. Companion to the first edition of Chemical 
synonyms and trade names. London 1925. pp. vi + 56. 
{Reference.) 7$. 6d. net. 

Erom the Publishers : Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
Hatjsbrand, Eugen. Principles and practice of industrial dis- 
tillation. Translated from the 4th German edition by Edward 
Howard Tripp. London 1925. pp. xx + 300. ill. 21s. net. 
{Reed. 12/9/25.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
Holmyard, Eric John. Chemistry to the time of Dalton. 
London 1925. pp. 128. ill. 2s. 6d. net. {Reed. 16/10/25.) 

From the Author. 

Institute op Physical and Chemical Research. Scientific 
papers. Vol. I, etc, Tokyo 1924 +• {Refereim.) 

From the Institute. 

Institution of Chemical Engineers. Transactions. Vol. 2, 
1924. London [1925]. pp. 110. ill. {Reference.) 

From the Institution. 

Jacobson, Carl Alfred. A pronouncing chemical formula 
speller and contest guide, Baltimore 1925. pp. xviii + 280, 
(Reference.) 20s. net. 

Prom the English Agents : Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 
Leathes, John Beresford, and Rapbb, Henry Stanley. 
The fats. 2nd edition. London 1925. pp. viii + 242. 12^. 6d. 
net. {Reed. 15/10/25.) 

Prom the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lepesohkin, W. Lehrbuoh der Pflanzenphysiologie auf physi- 
kalisch-chemischer Grundlage. Berlin 1925. pp. vi + 298. ill. 
15. {Rec^ 7/9/25.) 

Prom the Publisher : Herr Julius Springer. 
Mabttndale, William Harrison, and Westoott, William 
Wynn. The extra pharmacopoeia. 18th edition. Vol. II. 
London 1925. pp. xlii + 728. {Reference.) 20a. net. 

Prom the Publishers : Messrs. H. K. Lewis & Co. 
Matagbin, a. L’industrie des produits chimiques et ses tra- 
vailleurs. Paris 1925. pp. xvni + 486. ill. 12 fr. net. {Reed. 
7/9/25.) Prom the Publisher : M. Gaston Doin. 

Medical Research Council. Special Report Series, No. 71. 
The aetiology and pathology of rickets from an experimental point 
view. By V. Korenchevsky. London 1922. pp. 172 + 18 

^ Series, No. 77, Studies of rickets in Vienna 
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1919-22, (Report to the Accessory Pood Factors Committee 
appointed jointly by the Medical Research Council and the Lister 
Institute.) London 1923. pp. 230 + 13 plates. 7s, M, net. 

Medical Reseaeoh Council. Special Report Series, No. 91. 
An investigation of the Salmonella group, with special reference 
to food poisoning. By William Geoboe Savage and P. Beuoe 
White. London 1925, pp. 160. 3s. M, net. 

— -- Special Report Series, No. 92. Food poisoning : a study 
of 100 recent outbreaks. By William Geoege Savage and P. 
Beucb White. London 1925. pp. 112. 2^. 6d5. net. 

Special Report Series, No. 93. Experimental rickets : the 

effect of cereals and their interaction with other factors of diet and 
environment in producing rickets. By Edward Mellanby. 
London 1925. pp. 66 + 40 plates. 35. 6d. net. 

From Professor J. C. Drummond. 
Meijee, Willem. Pyrazolonen. Groningen 1925. pp. 84. 
{Meed, 16/6/25.) From the Publisher : M. Edzo Venema. 

Menschutkin, Boeis N. A short course of chemistry for 
technical colleges and universities. Leningrad 1925. pp. 128. [In 
Russian.] (BeciZ. 12/8/25.) From the Author. 

- — M. W. Lomonossow. Moscow 1925. pp. 104. ill. [In 
Russian.] (Becdl. 12/8/25.) From the Author. 

Menschutkin, Nikolai Alexandeovtch. Analytical chemistry, 
13th edition. Leningrad 1925. pp. xvi+ 420. ill. [In Russian,] 
(Seed, 12/8/25.) From Professor B. N/ Menschutkin. 

Nbdeelandsch-Indisohe Apothekbes-Veebeniging. Pharma- 
ceutisch Tijdschrift voor Nederlandseh -Indie : tijdschrift voor 
apothekers en apotheekhoudende geneeskundigen. Year I, etc, 
Weltevreden 1924 +. {Reference.) From the Society. 

Plimmbe, Robeet Heney Adees, and Plimmbe, Violet G. 
Food and health. London 1925. pp.vi + 64. ill 35.6i.net. {Reed* 
15/10/25.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

R. Stazione Speeimbntale pee l’Industeia delle Pelli e 
DELLE Mateeie concianti Napoli-Toeino. BoUetino Ufficiale. 
Year I, etc, Torino 1923 +. {Reference.) From the Director. 

Rbsbabch Association of Beitish Floue-Millebs. Bulletin. 
No. 1, etc. London 1924 +. {Reference.) From the Director. 

Ross, F. E. The physics of the developed photographic image. 
Rochester, N.Y. 1924. pp. 218. iU. (Feci. 16/6/25.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Rothamsted Expbeimental Station. Report 1923-24 with 
the supplement to the Guide to the experimental plots con- 
taining the yields per acre, etc. Harpenden 1925. pp. 130. ill 
{Referejice.) 25. 6i. net. From the Director. 
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Society of Chemical Inbustey. Chemical Engineering Group. 
Proceedings. Vols. V & VIa 1923-1924. London [1925]. pp. 
130. ill. (Reference.) 10^. 6d. net. 

Erom the Chemical Engineering Group. 
Speoxtoh, Fostee. Cellulose ester varnishes. London 1925. 
pp. 178. ill. 155. net. (Reed. 15/10/25.) From the Author. 

Thompson, R. Campbell. On the chemistry of the ancient 
Assyrians. London 1925. pp. 157 + 6 plates. [In mimeograph 
form.] 255.net. (Reed. 7 19/25.) From the Author. 

Thoms, Heemann. [Editor.] Handbuch der praktischen und 
wissenschaftlichen Pharmazie. Vol. II, part hi ; Vol. Ill, part hi. 
Berlin 1925. pp. [384] + vih, [288]. ill. JIf . 14, Jf. 10. (Reed. 
11/8/25.) From the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

Zsigmondy, Rjchaed. Kolloidchemie. Ein Lehrbuch. 5th 
edition. I. AUgemeiner Teil. (Chemische Technologie in Einzel- 
darstellungen.) Leipzig 1925, pp. xii + 246, ill, Ghn. 11. 
(Reed. 31/7/25,) From the Publisher : Herr Otto Spamer, 

II. By Ptmhase. 

Allen, Heebeet Stanley. Photo-electricity. 2hd edition. 
London 1925, pp. xii + 320. ill. 185. net. (Reed. 9/10/25.) 

ALTmTHTJM, Hans. Wolfram : Fortschritte in der HersteEung 
und Anwendung in den letzten Jahxen. Braunschweig 1925. pp. 
viii + 112. if.4.30. (Reed. 1915/25.) 

Aemsby, Heney Peentiss, and Moulton, C. Robeet. The 
animal as a converter of matter and energy : a study of the role 
of live stock in food production. New York 1925. pp. 236. ill. 
155. net. (Reed. 14/10/25.) 

Association of Official Ageicultueal Chemists. Official 
and tentative methods of analysis. 2nd edition. Washington, 
D.C. 1926. pp. xvi + 536. ill, 278. 5d. net, (Reed. 14/10/26.) 

Bayliss, SiE William Maddock. The nature of enzyme action. 
5th edition. London 1925. pp, viii + 200. ill. 95. net. (Reed. 
16/6/25.) 

Becquebel, Jean. La radioactivity et les transformations des 
eiyments. Paris 1924. pp. 208. ill. 6/r. (Reed. 22/6/25.) 

Billitee, Jean. Technische Elektrochemie. 2nd edition of 
Die elektrochemischen Verfahren der chemischen Gross-Industrie. 
2nd edition, Vols. I and II. Halle (Saale) 1923-24. pp. viii + 
244, viii + 398. ill. (Reed. 19/6/25.) 

B5ESEKEN, Jacob. The configuration of the saccharides. 2 
parts. Translated from the Dutch by Samuel Coffey. Leyden 
||l9^], pp, * vi + 72 + iv, iv -J- 58 + iv. 105. net, (Reed. 
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Browning, Carl Hamilton. [Editor.] Immunoclieimcal 
studies. London 1925. pp. xiv + 240. 125. 6d. net. (Seed, 
9/10/25.) 

Christiansen, Walter G. Organic derivatives of antimony. 
New York 1925. pp. 230. 155. net. {Becd, 9/10/25.) 

ClSment, Loms, and RiviiiRE, C, Matieres plastiques; soies 
artificielles. Paris 1924. pp. 528. ill. 55 fr, net. {Becd. 
22/7/25.) 

CoxjNOELL, R. W, Apologia alchymi^ : a re-statement of 
alchemy. London 1925. pp. xii + 88. 55. net. {Becd. 16/6/25.) 

CxTRiE, Madame Pierre. L’isotopie et les 61ements isotopes. 
Paris 1924. pp. 210. iU. 22.50 /r. {Becd. 2216125.) 

Dixon, Walter Ernest. A manual of pharmacology. 6th 
edition. London 1925. pp. xii + 478. ill. 18s. net. {Becd. 
9/10/25.) 

Dodds, Edward Charles, and Dickens, Frank. The chemical 
and physiological properties of the internal secretions. London 
1925. pp. xiv-f: ^14. ill. Ss. 6^. net. {Becd. 9/10/25.) 

Dtjbovitz, Hugo. Chemische Betriebskontrolle in der Fett- 
industrie. Berlin 1925. pp. vi + 136. ill. M. 6.90. {Becd. 
26/6/25.) 

Elliot, Cyril, Distillation in practice. London 1925. pp. 
188. ill. 65. net. {Becd. 14/10/25.) 

Feitereest. Zeitschrift fur Gewinnung, Bearbeitung, Priifung 
und Verwendung feuerf ester StofEe. Year I, etc. Leipzig 1925 + . 
(Beference.) 

Gillbtt, Horace Wadsworth, and Mack, E. L. Molybdenum, 
cerium and related alloy steels. New York 1925. pp. 300. ill. 
205. net. {Becd. 12/6/25.) 

Goodwin, Harold. Autoclaves and high pressure work. 
London 1925. pp. 166. ilL 65, net. {Becd. 14/10/25.) 

Qurwitsch, Leo. Wissenschaftliche Grundlagen der Erdol* 
verarbeitung. 2nd edition. Berlin 1924. pp. vi + 400. ill. 
Jkf. 18net. {Becd. 2211 125.) 

Hamilton, Alice, Industrial poisons in the United States. 
New York 1925. pp. xii + 590. 215. net. .{Becd. 9/10/25.) 

History oe the Great War. Medical Services. Vol. 11. 
Including . . . gas warfare, and gas poisoning in tanks and mines. 
Edited by Sir William Grant Maopherson [and others]. London 
1923. pp. yiii + 622. ill. 255.net. (Eecd. 20/6/25.) 

Hodben, Josef. Die Methoden der organis<ien Chemie, 3rd 
edition. Vol, I. Allgemeiner Teil. Leipzig 1925, pp. xxviii + 
1340. ill. {Beference.) M. 75. 

Kershaw, G. Bertram. Sewage purification and disposal. 2nd 
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edition. Cambridge 1925. pp. xii + 364. ill. ISa. net. {Reed, 
9/10/25.) 

Kershaw, John Baker CAiraiNaTOK. Fuel economy and 
smoke prevention : being the 3rd edition of “ Smoke prevention 
and fuel economy’’ by W. H. Booth and J. B. C. Kershaw. 
London 1925. pp. xiv + 268. ill. 165. net. {Recd^ 9/10/25.) 

liAHaTOK, BLaeold McKee. Blacks and pitches. London 1925. 
pp. 179. ill. 155. net. {Reed, 14/10/25). 

Le Bianc, Max. Lehrbuch der Elektrochemie. 11th and 12th 
edition. Leipzig 1925. pp. viii + 391. ill. M, 13. {Reed, 
22/6/25.) 

Lewis, William Cudmore McCullagh. A system of physical 
chemistry. 4th edition. Vol. II. Thermodynamics. London 
1925. pp. viii + 490. iU. 155. net. {Reed. 26/6/25.) 

McKee, Ralph H. [and others]. Shale oil. New York 1925. 
pp. 326. ill. 225. 6rf. net. {Reed, 9/10/25.) 

Nametkih, S. Die Umlagerung alizyklischer Kerne ineinander. 
(Sammlung, Vol. XXVIII.) Stuttgart 1925. 

Patten, Nathan van. Bibliography of the corrosion of metals 
and its prevention. Kingston, Canada 1924. pp. iv + 1^0. 
{Reference,) 205. net. 

PoGGENDOBEE, JoHANN CHRISTIAN. Biographisoh-literarischcs 
Handworterbuch. Vol. V. 1904 to 1922. Edited by P. Wein- 
MEISTEB. Part i. Leipzig 1925. pp. iv-f696. {Reference.) 
Jf . 60. 

Pringsheim, Hans, with the collaboration of Jesaia Leibowitz, 
Zuckerchemie. Leipzig 1925. pp. xii -|- 322. if. 18. {Reed, 
19/6/25.) 

Smith, SyoNEY. Forensic medicine : a text-book for students 
and practitioners. London 1925. pp. xiv + 498. ill. {Reference.) 
2ls, net. 

Tammann, Gustav. A text-book of metallography : chemistry 
and physios of the metals and their alloys. Translated from the 
3rd German edition ... by Reginald Scott Dean and Leslie 
Gerald Swenson. New York 1925. pp. ii + 388. ill. 265. net. 
(Reed, 16/6/25.) 

[United States] National Research Council. Division of 
Engineering and Industrial Research. Marine structures, their 
deterioration and preservation : report of the Committee on 
Marine Piling Investigations. By William G. Atwood and A. A. 
Johnson [and others]. Washington, D.C. 1924. pp. viii + 534, 

a 

World List oe Soibntiiic Periodicals published in the years 
i^)t>-l921. London 1925. pp. xii + 499, (Two copies.) 
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III. Pamphlets, 

(a; From Professor P, Phillips Bedson, 

AxrSTiN, Leonabd. Demonstration of rescue-apparatus, Felling, 
August 31st, 1907. (From the Trans. Inst. Mining Engineers^ 
1908.) iU. 

Febnakdes, Fbancis Vito. The Indian school of Chemistry. 
The researches of Professor Ray and his pupils at Presidency 
College. (From the Presidency College Magazine, 1916, 1.) 

Fbenoh Commission on the Use of Explosives in the Pbesenoe 
OF Fibe-damp in Mines. Report. Translated by W. J. Bibd 
and M. Walton Bbown. 3 parts. Newcastle-upon-T 3 aie 1890- 
91. pp. 164. ill. 

Mobewood, a. Palmer. Shaw’s gas tester, for detecting the 
presence of small percentages of gas in colliery workings. London 
1896. pp. 18. ill. 

North of Englanb Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into 
the explosion of an air receiver at Ryhope Colliery. (From the 
Trans. N. England InsL Min. S Mech, Eng., 1888, 37.) ill. 

Smythe, John Abmstbono. Two newly-discovered whin-dykes 
on the coast of Northumberland. (From the Trans. Nat Hist. 
Soc. Northumberland, 1914, N.S. 4). 

On nitrosopinene. London 1898. pp. 19, 

Tbobridge, Feedebick Gboboe. Uber die Ester- und Amid- 
Sauren der Itaconsaure. Beuel a. Rh. 1910. pp. 36. 


(b) Miscellaneous. 

Anderson, L. A. P., Howard, Albert, and Simonsen, John 
Lionel. Studies on lathyrism. I. (From the Indian J. Med. 
Research, 1926, 12.) 

Gobtnbb, Ross Aiken, and Hoffman, Walter Fred. Quan- 
titative estimation of chlorides and sulphates in expressed plant 
tissue fluids. (From the Bot Qaz.,1^24z, 77.) 

Hendrick, James. Some characters of Scottish soils. (From 
the Trans. Highland db Agric. Soc. of Scotland, 1926.) 

Mason, Frederick Alfred. An introduction to the literature 
of chemistry for senior students and research chemists. Oxford 
1925. pp,42. 

Miller, Lewis B. Adsorption by aluminium hydrate con- 
sidered as a solid solution phenomenon. (From the U.8. Public 
Health Reports,, 1924, 39.) 
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Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Second 
Annual report, 1923, etc. London 1924 +, 

Paper No. 7. Explosives in Mines Eesearch Committee. 

Second report 1924, etc. London 1925 +. 

Paper No. 8. The ignition of fire-damp. By Hubert 

Prank Coward and Richard Vernon Wheeler. London 1925. 
pp, 25. ill. 

Paper No. 9. The lag on ignition of firedamp. By C. A. 

Naylor and Richard Vernon Wheeler. London 1925. pp. 
16. ill. 

— - — Paper No. 10. Firedamp explosions within closed vessels. 
The effects of turbulence. By 6. B, Maxwell and Richard 
Vernon Wheeler. London 1925. pp. 12. ill. 

Ministry of Health. Final Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee oh the use of preservatives and colouring matters in food, 
London 1924, pp. 84. 

Monier-Williams, Gordon Wickham. The solubility of glazes 
and enamels used in cooking utensils. {Ministry of Health Reports 
on Public Health and Medical Subjects. No. 29.) London 1925. 
pp. iv + 17. 

National Association oe Master Bakers, Oonebottoners 
AND Caterers. Reports on research at the National Bakery 
School (Borough Polytechnic Institute), London, conducted by 
Charles DoeIie and John Kjrkland. (From the Nat Assoc, 
Review, 1925.) 

National Physical Laboratory. Metrology Department, 
Verification of weights: testing of balances: determination of 
densities. 1925. pp. 28. 

Perkin, Frederick Mollwo. Recent progress in the peat 
problem. Paper read before the British Association at Southampton 
on August 27th, 1925. London 1925. pp. 24. ill. 

Puic, P. Ignacio. Teoria de las valencias positivas y negativas. 
Barcelona 1924. pp. 31. ill. 

PuiGGARi, Hugo. Fendmenos de transporte el4ctrioo en un 
hidrosol de oxido f^rrico. Trabajo presentado al ler Congreso 
Sudamericano de Quimica. Buenos Aires 1924. pp. 11. 

Radium. Le vingt-cinqui^me anniversaire de la d^couverte du 
radium (1898-1923). [Paris n.d.] pp, 86. 

Rau, Madyar Gopal. The constituents of some Indian 
essential oils. Part XVI. (From the Indian Forest Records, 
1924,11.) 

Ra.u, Madyar Gopal and Simonsen, John Lionel. The con- 
stituents of some Indian essential oils. Part XVII. (From the 
I^ian Forest Records, 1925, 11.) 



PEOCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November Sth, 1925, at 
8 p.m„ Dr. Aethue W. Oeossley, O.M.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

Thes President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died, 

John Young Buchanan June 21st, 1877. Oct. 18th. 

Harold James Cross Feb. 15th, 1917. Ocfc, 17th. 

Francis Jones Dec, 4th, 1873. Oct. 22nd. 

Charles Etty Potter Dec. 5th, 1912, Sept, 13th, 

The President aimounoed that Professors C. S. Gibson, 6. T, 
Morgan, J, F. Thorpe, and W. P. Wjmne, have been appointed by 
the Council to represent the Society on the Bureau of Chemical 
Abstracts, and that Professors T. M. Lowry, J. W. MoBain, and 
J. 0. Phillip will represent the Society on the Editorial Board of the 
Journal of Physical Chemistry, together with Professor F. G 
Donnan, appomted by the Faraday Society, 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of ; 

Harold Frederic Betts, B.Sc., 17, The Broadway, Broadstairs. 

Edward Britnell, B.Sc., 9, Osterley Avenue, Isleworth, 

Reginald John Bromfield, 141, Constantine Road, N.W, 3. 

Francis Hereward Burstall, B.Sc., 12, Adelaide Road, Teddington, 
v^rcher John William Butterfield, 163, Northumberland Park, N. 17. 

John William Corran, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.I.C., Research Laboratory, Carrow 
Works, Norwich. 

John Harold Cottier, 62, Aspen Grove, Lodge Lane, Liverpool. 

John Horsfall Dyde, 18, Dean Road, Scarborough. 

George Malcolm Dyson, B.A., B.Sc*, Ph.D., 36, Hillsborough Road, E. Dulwich, 
S.E.22. 

Alfred Eccles, B.Sc., 18, Cambrian Terrace, Holbeck, Leeds. 

George Albert Elliott, M.Sc., 263, Keiimngton Road, 8.E. 11. 

Edc Bertram Evans, B.Sc., 2, Boxmoor Terrace, Southohurch, Southend. 
Elinor Katharine Ewbank, B.A., 22, Park Crescent, Oacford, 
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Elizabeth Moniea Opensliaw Parrow, M.A,, 37, Chalfont Road, Oxford. 

Oliver Free, B.A., The Lodge, Mansfield College, Oxford. 

William Marshall Freeman, 1, Temple Gardens, Temple, E.G. 4. 

Eva Florence Gee, The Station, L.N.E.R., Sowsham, Lincoln. 

George Vincent Hall, B.Sc., 6, Borough Road, Bridlington. 

William Rowan Hare, 220, Eastfield, Peterborough. 

Walter Healey, 28, Gooder Lane, Brighouse. 

Thomas Henderson, M.C., M.A., B.Sc., Guildford Grammar School, West 
Australia. 

Syed Husain, M.Sc,, 112, Gower Street, W.0. 1. 

Gilbert Jessop, M.Sc., Ph.D., 453, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 

Brian Charles Lavers Kemp, B,A., Wellington College, Berks. 

Banarsi Das Laroia, B.A., B.Sc., 3, Oxford Road, Teddington. 

* John Joseph Lemaon, M.Sc., 6, Bartlemas Road, Oxford. 

Ivan Roy McHaffie, B.A., M.Sc., 37, King Henry’s Road, N.W. 3. 

Neil McLean, M.A., B.Sc., 127, Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

Leslie George Manchester, B.Sc., 667, Green Lanes, Hornsey, N. 8. 

William Alfred Nottage Markwell, 26, Huntsmoor Road, S.W. 18. 

Charles Heniy Lawrence Miller, 60, Rowden Road, Beckenham. 

Horace Winston Palmer, B.Sc., 16, HoUingdean Terrace, Brighton. 

Austin McDowell Patterson, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Ernest Phillis, B.Sc., 22, Fairford Terrace, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 

Jonathan Pollitt, BA.., 17, Caversham Avenue, Palmers Green, N. 13. 

Charles Raymond Porter, M.Sc., AJ.C., 126, Linden Road, Bournville, 
Birmingham. 

Evan Emrys Price, B.Sc., Rock House, Heathfield, Swansea. 

Rose Rachel Sass, B.Sc., Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Albert Sciver, B.Sc., A.I.C,, 84, Vineyard Hill, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 19. 
Frederick Francis Percival Smith, B.A., B.Sc., Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Robert Frederick Smith, 254, Higham Hill Road, Walthamstow, E. 17. 
William Ernest Soper, B.Sc., 60, Aislibie Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

Herbert Keimeth Southern, B.Sc., Government Laboratory, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Frank Harland Swire, 152, Queen’s Road, Halifax. 

Hewrold James Tattersall, B.Sc., Ph.D., 141, Thdrold Road, Ilford. 

Eivera Annie Tricker, 319, Norwich Road, Ipswich. 

Norman Leopold Tyler, 9, St. Paul’s Gardens, Spennymoor. 

Herbert Ward Vernon, B.Sc. 246, Albert Road, N. 22. 

Ewart Harrod Williams, B.Sc., AJ.C., 31, Thornsbeaoh Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 
Gwyn Williams, B.Sc., Cae Ffynnon, Llanduddo J unction. 

John Laurence Wiltshire, B.Sc., 36, Fordel Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 

Wilfred Fisher Wyatt, M.Sc., North Aiiston, Nr. Sheffield. 

The following were formally admitted Fallows of the Chemical 
Society : W. J. V. Ward, H. F. HaUiweU, R. J. W. Le Fevre, I. J. 

, Faulkner, J. Thurgood, and T. W. Jones. 

The following papers were read : 

‘‘Further studies on a new chlorinating agent. Preparation of 
polychloro-derivatives of toluene.” By 0. Silbebbab. 

“The configuration of the ammonium ion.” By W. H, Mills and 
E. H. Wakrbn. 
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The following paper was taken as read ; 

Eing-chain tantomerism. Part XV. The phenol-snccineins and 
-glutareins.’’ By S. Dutt. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 19th, 1925 
at 8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.E.S., Vice-President 
in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 


Elected, Pied. 

John Lloyd T. Jones Feb. 7tli, 1901. Nov. 12th. 

Frank George Pope Feb. 18th, 1909. Oct. 29th. 

Robert Llewellyn Taylor Jan. 16th, 1874. Nov. 8th. 

The Chairman announced that : 

1. The Council has decided that the next Annual General Meeting 
and Dinner to take place on Thursday, March 25th, 1926, shall be 
held in Manchester. A local Sub-Committee has been appointed 
to make arrangements and full particulars will be announced later. 

2, An Informal Meeting will be held in the Rooms of the Society 
on Thursday, December 17th, immediately after the conclusion of 
the formal business of the Ordinary Scientific Meeting at 8 p.m. 
Light refreshments will be provided, and smoking will be permitted, 
except on the Library Floor, The Council will welcome assistance 
from Fellows who can add to the interest of the Meeting by showing 
experiments or exhibiting apparatus, and those able to do so are 
requested to communicate with the Assistant Secretary not later 
than Monday, December 7th. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : Cyril C. Harris, John S. Carter, and T. H. Clare. 
Certificates were read for the first time in fayoiir of ; 

William Blakey, jun., B.A., 14, Marshall Road, Cambridge. 

Herbert Olajdjon, M.A., B.Sc., The Dyson Perrins Laboratory, South Parks 
Road, Oxford. 

John Charles Forsyth, 62, Worcester Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Ankarath Sankimni Mannadi Nayar, M.B., B.S., Ph.D., The Medical College, 
Madras. 

William Bennett Price, B.Sc., The Laurels, Woolwich Road, Belvedere, 
Madhavlal Sukhlal Shah, M.Sc., 22, Oxford Road, Putney, S.W. 16. 

George Ernest Thompson, 7, Campbell Road, Bow, E. 3. 

Bernard William Town, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 79, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 6, 
Victor Martin Trikojus, B.Sc,, Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Henry Woolf, P.O. Box 14, Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia. 
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The following Certificate has been anthorised by the Council for 

presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

Edgar Calvin Le Roy Miller, M.D., Medical College of Virginia) Richmond 

Va., U.S.A. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The constitution of the metallic ozonides/’ By E. Ci C. Baly 
and E. W. Rioma. 

“ Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XX. Amphoteric solvents 
as catalysts for the mutarotation of the sugars.'* By T. M. 
Lowry and L J. Fattlkiter. 

“ Studies of valency. Part V. Absorption spectra of halogen and 
sulphonic derivatives of camphor. Origin of the ketonio 
absorption band.” By T. M. Lowry and G. Owen. 

“ Studies of valency. Part VI. General and selective absorption 
of halogen derivatives of methane. The origin of general 
absorption.” By T. M. Lowry and R. R. Sass. 

The following paper was taken as read : 

Studies of valency. Part VII. Surface polarity and the reaction 
of ethylene and chlorine. The effect of the adsorbed water 
layer.” By R. G. W. Norrish and G. 6. Jones. 


list of papers, or abstracts thereof, received between October 16th 
and November I9th, 1925. (This list does not include the titles of 
papers which have been read at an Ordinary Scientific Meeting, or 
which have appeared in the Journal.) 

“ Polymerisation of p-glucosan. The constitution of synthetic 
dextrins.” By J. C. Irvene and J. W. H. Oldium. 

“ The action of mercurous nitrate on chloroauric acid.” By W. B. 
POLUARD. 

“ The freezing of inorganic hydrogels.” By J. R. I. Hepburn. 
“The bromination of some 5-substituted l-phenylbenzthiazoles.” 
By R. F. Hunter. 

“ Studies on the dependence of optical rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part VT. Rotatory powers of phenyl, o-, 
p-tolyl and p-naphthyl derivatives of d-camphorimide and 
d-camphoramic acid.” By B. K. Singh and A. N. Pum. 

“ Transformations of the sugar nitrates.” By J. W. H, Olbhah, 

“ Studies in colour and constitution. Part I. The positional 
influence of the methylthiol group, alone, arid in 
conjunction with the methoxy-groiip.” By H. H. Hodgson 
and F. W. Handley. 
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“ The photochemical oxidation of hydriodic acid in ultra-violet 
light. Part I.” By T. Mooee. 

Bing-chain tautomerism. Part XVII. Instances showing how 
glutaric derivatives can simulate succinic compounds.’’ By 
S. Dutt. 

“ A theory of colour on the basis of molecular strain. The efiect of 
chromophoric superposition.” By S. Dutt. 

The influence of the intensity of illumination on the velocity of 
photochemical changes.” By P. Beiees, D. L. Chapman, and 
E. Waltees. 

‘‘ The salting-out effect. The influence of electrolytes on the 
solubility of iodine in water,” J. S. Caetee. 

Germanium. Part II. Germanium tetrachloride and its 
ammonia compounds.” By W. Pugh and J. S, Thomas. 

The action of alcoholic soda and potash upon chloronitrobenzene.” 
By D. H. Eichaedson. 

“ The partial pressures of aqueous ethyl alcohol.” By H. J. E. 
Dobson. 

“ A comparison of some of the physical properties of the alkali cya- 
nates and azides.” By J. A. Cranston and A. Y. Livingstone . 

Beaotions for nitrites.” By B. C. McEwen. 

“ Lead dihydride and lead tetrahydride.” By E. J. Weeks. 

Some reactions of organic thiosulphates.” By H. B. Footner 
and S. Smiles. 

”Air oxidation of titanous and vanadous sulphates.” By A. S. 
Eusseix.. 

” Complex formation in lead nitrate solutions. Part II, The 
quaternary system potassium nitrate-lead nitrate-barium 
nitrate-water.” By S. Glasstone and E. J. Biggs. 

** Polymerisation of acetone by calcium carbide,” By T. Hopkins, 

Action of zinc alkyl halides on nitric esters.” By T. Hopkins. 

Observations on the Claisen reaction.” By G. T. Mobgan and 
E. Holmes, 

‘‘The specific heats of hydrocyanic acid. A reply.” By E. H. 
Ingoli). 

“ The relation of homogeneous to catalysed reactions. The catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogen iodide on the surface of platinum.” 
By C. N. HiNSHELWoon and E. E. Burk. 

“ The action of hydrogen fluoride on compounds of selenium and 
tellurium. Part 11. TeUurium dioxide.” By E. B. B. 
PltiBEAUX and J, O’N. Millott. 

“ Halogenation of 2 : 6-dimethylbenzbisthiazole and of 2 : 4-di- 
phenyl-3 : 5-diphenyliminotetrahydro-l : 2 : 4-thiodiazole.” By 
B. F, Hxtntbb. 
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"‘ The reaction between hydroxylamine aiid ferric chloride.*’ By 
A. D. Mitchell. 

“ The equilibria underlying the soap-boiling processes. The 
system potassium oleate-potassium chloride-water,* * By J. W. 
MoBaih and W. J. Eleoed. 

“The solubility of sodium iodide in ethyl alcohol.” By F. E. 

Kikg and J. R. Paetihgtoh. 

“ lodination in the carbazole series,” By S. H. Tuckee. 

“ The chemistry of the caryophyllehe series. Part I.” G. G. 

Hendeesoh, j. M. Robeetsoh, and (in part) C, A. Keee* 

“ Oh the Budde effect in bromine. Part I. The photoactive 
constituent in wet bromine.” By B, Lewis and E, K. Rideal. 
“ On the Budde effect in bromine. Part II. The kinetics of the 
reaction and the light absorption of wet and dry bromine.” 
By B. Lewis and E. K. Rideal. 

“ The constitution of the benzene nucleus.” By B. C. MoEweh, 
“Keto-enol isomerism of ethylenebisacetylacetone.” By G. T. 
Moegan and C. J. A. Tayloe. 

“ A buffer mixture for the alkaline range of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration determinations.” By W. R. 6 . Atkins and C. F. A. 
Pantin. 

"" The influence of carbon rings on the velocity of reactions involving 
their side-chains. Part I. The hydrolysis of cyclic and open- 
chain malonic esters.” * By R. Gane and C. K. Ingold. 

“ The condensations of 3-bromo-, and 3-nitro-jp-dimethylamino- 
benzaldehydes with ethyl acetoacetate and ammonia.” By 
L. E. Hinkel and W. R. Mabel. 

“ The replacement of calcium carbonate by iron pyrites in nature,” 
By C. 0. Haevby. 

A revision of the structural formula of glucose.” By W. Chael- 
TON, W. N. Hawoeth, and S. Peat. 

CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3ed, 
1925. 

Andrew, Bobert Leslib, Dominion Laboratory, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. British (by birth). Analyst. Nineteen years^ experience in Dominion 
.liaboratory, N.Z., now senior assistant in charge of Food and Drugs work. 
: Published work ; The Colorimetric Estimation of Lead in Cream of Tartar,” 
1924, p. 129. “ The Cryoscopio Method for the Detection of Added 
Water in Milk ” (appendix to 50th Annual Beport, Dominion Laboratory), 
{Signed h^) S. Maclaurin, P. W. Robertson, K. M. Critan. 

B.&JSSACI, Louis, Ourepipe Bead, Mauritius (Indian Ocean), British* 
ikSugar Twhnologist,^^ Department of Agriculture, B4duit, Mauritius, Lecturer 
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in Sugar Technology, College o£ Agriculture, R^duit, Mauritius, {Signed hy) 
James P. Ogilvie, H. Tempany, W, H. Edwards. 

Babker, William Ebanois, Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
S, Africa. Professor of Chemistry. Ph.D. (Liverpool). {Signed hy) I. M. 
Heilbron, E. C. C. Baly, R. A. Morton. 

Basden, JEIalph, 11, Ada St„ Hamilton, Newcastle, N.S.W. Teacher of 
Chemistry. I have been engaged for four years as Teacher of Science at 
Sydney Grammar School; two years Teacher of Organic and Physical 
Chemistry at Newcastle Technical College, and four years in Manufacturing 
and Analytical Chemistry. {Signed hy) A, R. Penfold, Robt. Grant, Ered J. 
Berry, Richard W. Challinor. 

Bell, Prank, 11, Edwy Parade, Gloucester. British. Student. Research 
student at Battersea Polytechnic. {Signed by) J. Kenyon, F. C. Ray, Henry 
Phillips, A. Houssa, Harold Hunter, P. W, B. Harrison, S. Greenberg. 

Bennett, Artepctr Neville Copnall, 27, Dale Rd., Luton. British. 
Research Chemist to B, Laporte, Ltd., Luton. B.Sc. (Hons.) London. Have 
done research under Prof. Donnan at University College, and hope to publish 
shortly. {Signed by) W. E. Gamer, D. McKie, Thomas Iredale. 

Betts, Harold Fredbbiok, 17, The Broadway, Broadstairs, Kent, 
British, Research Student, East London College (Univ. of London), B.Sc. 
(Lend.), 2nd Class Hons. Chemistry. {Signed by) J. R. Partington, D. C. 
Jones, E. E. Turner. , 

Bird, John Ceoil, 72, Dyne Rd., Kilbum, London, N.W. 6. British. 
Research and Works Chemist. B.Sc. (London), A.I.C., Associate of Univ. 
College of Nottingham. Science Master, Grammar School, Daventry, 
Chemist to Messrs. L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. Chief Chemist 
and Works Manager to J. W. Drysdale & Co., London. Chemist to Messrs. 
Intermediates and Explosives, Ltd. (Bolckow, Vaughan & Co.), Co. Dxarham. 
Chemist to Messrs. Crookes Laboratories (British Colloids, Ltd., London). 
Investigation with Prof. H. H. Hodgson, M. A., into Absorption Spectra of 
Standard Dyestuffs (Huddersfield). {Signed by) Herbert Henry Hodgson, 
F. S. Kipping, E, Ri Trotman. 

Birkett, Lionel Christopeobr William, Moor House, North Rd., Speimy- 
moor, Co. Durham. British. Analytical Chemist on Coke Oven and Bye- 
products Plant, 6 J years’ experience in Ironworks and Coke Oven laboratories. 
B.Sc. (3rd Class Hons.) after 3 years’ study at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. {Signed by) W. N. Haworth, G» C. Leitch, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Boyd, James, P.O. Box 1162, Johannesburg, S. Africa. British. Chief 
Examiner of Mine Air, Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg (and Assistant to 
General Manager, Chamber of Mines). F.I.C., A.R.T.G. (Glasgow), Assistant 
to Professor of Chemistry, Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 1008-1 L 
Chemist, Goldfields Lab., Transvaal, 1912-13, Chief Examiner of Mine Air, 
Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg, 1914 to date. Author of various reports 
on Dust in Mine Air and Methods of investigating same (published in “ Chamber 
of Mines Annual Reports,” and for circulation to the mines of the Rand), 
Student, Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 1904^08* {Signed by) G. G. 
Henderson, Thomas Gray, F. J. Wilson. 

Bradhtjrst, Frank Symonds, Bondi, Sydney, and c/o Holbrooks Ltd., Banks 
St,, Waterloo, Sydney. Chief Chemist and Factory Manager. Matxiculated 
from Sydney High School at Leaving Certificate Examination; obtained 
Scholarship available at the Sydney Technical College. Here I obtained the 
Honours Diploma with College Me^ for year in Organic Chemistry, thereby 
becoming an Associate of the Sydney Technical College (A.S.T.O. Chem,). 
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Associate of the Australian Chemical Institute (A.A.CJ.)* Chemist at Sted- 
man-Hendersons, Ltd., Sweet Manufactmers, for 2 J years, then at Holbrooks 
(Australasia), Ltd., of Sydney, for 3 years, where I now hold the above 
position. I desire admission to the Chemical Society in order to keep in 
touch with modem research in the field of Food Analysis, and Food Manu- 
facture. (Signed by) Bichard W. Challinor, Fred J. Berry, Bobert Grant, 
Arthur B. Penfold, S. E. Sibley. 

Bbitnell, Edwaud, 9, Osterley Av., Isleworth, Middlesex. English, 
Chemist. B.Sc. (Honours Chemistry), London, July 1925. Assistant for 
3 years to G. N. Huntly, 325, Kennington Bd., S.E. Assistant for IJ years 
to G. T. Holloway & Co., 13, Emmett St., Limehouse. (Signed by) William 
G. Wagner, G. Nevill Huntly, Herbert F. Stephenson. 

BROHnEiiU, Bechnald John, 141, Constantine Bd., Hampstead, JST.W. 3. 
English, Assistant to Biochemist, The Hospital for Sick Cliildren, Groat 
Ormond St,, W.C. For three years laboratory assistant at University 
College, London, under Prof. F. G. Donnan and Prof, N, Collie. For one 
year Acting Biochemist to Children’s Hospital, Gt. Ormond St. For past 
two years Biochemical assistant. Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond St. 
Desire to become a member in order to receive the Journal and to keep in 
touch with current chemical literature, together with access to Library, 
(Signed 6y) J. N. Collie, Henry Terrey, Fred J. Kettel, J. Wiclifie Peck. 

Btostaxl, Francis Hekbward, 12, Adelaide Boad, Teddington, Middlesex. 
British. Besearch Chemist. D.S.I.B. Chemical Besearch Laboratory, 
Teddington. 1st Class Honours B.Sc., Birmingham University. (Signed by) 
G- T, Morgan, E, Holmes, C. E. Wood. 

Buttebexeid, Archer John William, 163, Northumberland Pai*k, 
Tottenham, N. 17. English. Articled Pupil in Engineering. Is desirous 
of keeping in touch with progress in the Science of Chemistry by attending 
the meetings and receiving the publications of the Society. (Signed by) 
W. J. A. Butterfield, Ernest M. Hawkins, E. B, Bolton, 

Gabioxe, John Hildrbp George, 29, Orlando Bd., Clapham, S.W. 4. 
British. Chemical Besearch Student, Boyal College of Science. A.B.C.Sc*, 
B.Sc. (Signed by) H. J. T. Ellingham, James C, Philip, H, F. Harwood. 

Chaek, Lesioe Jams, 14, Shrubbery Bd., Southall, Middx. Student 
(East London College). B.Sc., 1st Class Hons, in Chemistry. J* B* Parting- 
ton, E. B. Turner, Elwyn Boberts. 

Chaban, Bajjia, Allahabad, India. Indian (British). Glass Technologist, 
Govt, of India State Technical Scholar, B.Sc. from Allahabad University, 
1922. Subjects : Maths., Physics, Chemistry, and English. B.Sc. Tech, 
from Sheffield University, 1924. Subjects : Glass Technology, Fuel, Be- 
fractory Materials, Geology and Mineralogy of Glassmaking Materials. For 
one year after graduation did research work on glasses containing more than 
one a l k aline oxide and silica-lime. (Signed by) W. E. S. Turner, 0. J, Peddle, 
F* G. Tryhom, 

CoRRAN, John William, Besearch Laboratory, Carrow Works, Norwich. 
British. Physical and Biochemist. B.Sc. (Liv,), 1st Class Hons. Chem., 
1921; Ph.D. (Liv.), 1923; AJ.O, Two years Besearch Physical Chemistry 
xmdBT Prof. W. C. M. Lewis; two years as physical and biochemist to Liver- 
pool Cancer Besearch Committee. Publications : J. 4mcf. Chem. Soc.y 1922, 
44, 1673; 1923, 45, 1627. Biodiem. J., 1924, 18, 1358, 1364. (Signed by) 
W* C. M. Lexris, E. C. C. Baly, E. Morrison, Leslie J. Harris. 

Cottier, John Harold, 62 , Aspen Grove, Lodge Lane, Liverpool. British. 
Certificated ^hool-teacher; formerly a student of Sheffield University, I 
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wish to obtain the Fellowship of the Society in order to receive the Journal 
and Abstracts, and thus keep in touch with advances in Chemistry. {Signed 
by) W. P. W 3 mne, F. G. Tryhorn, E. G. Turner, E. M. Bennett. 

Crowthee, Edward MoBTUvoiiR, Bothamsted Exptl. Station, and Bourtree, 
24, Clarence Boad, Harpenden, Herts. British. Assistant Physical Chemist 
and “ Empire Cotton Growing Corporation,” Soil Physicist, Bothamsted 
Exptl. Station. E.Se. (Leeds), F.I.C., A.Inst.P. Publications on Physical 
Chemistry of Soils. Joum. Agric. Sci,, 1925, 15, 201-256, 300-302, 303-306; 
Trans, Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 317-321. Conjointly ; Joum. Agric. ScL, 
1924, 14, 221-231; 1925, 15, 68-88; Proc. Royal Soe„ 1925, 106a, 33-61, 
216-222, 233-242 ; Annals of Applied Biology y 1925, l2, 162-190. {Signed by) 
E. J. Bussell, H. J. Page, C. T, Gimingham. 

Eigkinsok, Fbajstk Edwin, Besearch Establishment, Sutton Oak, St. 
Helens, Lancs. British. A/g Superintendent, The Besearch Establishment, 
Sutton Oak, St. Helens, Lancs. Actively engaged in Chemical Industry as 
Analytical and Besearch Chemist and as Assistant Manager and Manager 
of Chemical Works for past fourteen years. Educated at King Edward’s 
School, Stratford-on-Avon, and University of Birmingham. Ko papers 
published as all work of secret nature or commercial value. {Signed hy) J, 
Davidson Pratt, E, Wheeler, Francis H. Carr. 

Doirein, Joseph Baymond, Chemical Department, University Bd., 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. British. Besearch Student. Pass B.Sc. Bir- 
mingham, 1st Class, 1923; Honours B.Sc. Birmingham, 1st Class, 1924. 
Besearch Student under Professor Morgan, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.S., from 
1924-25 to become Besearch Chemist at J. A. Crabtree & Co., Ltd., Walsall, 
in Sept. 1925. {Signed by) G. T. Morgan, 0. E, Wood, E. Ashley Cooper,, 

Donovan, William, Dominion Laboratory, Wellington, New Zealand. 
British. Analyst, Dominion Laboratory, N.Z, M.Sc. (New Zealand Univer- 
sity), Twenty years^ experience in analytical work ; now Assistant Dominion 
Analyst. Published work includes “ Corrosion of Muntz Metal in Sea Water,” 
f,S,CJ,t XLIII, 13, 72i ; “ Estimation of Nitrogen in Goal,” T/te AnalyeU 
Feb. 1924, {Signed hy) J, S. Maclaurin, P. W. Bobertson, K. M. Griffin, 

Dunn, John Stanley, 39, Victoria Park, Cambridge. British, Chemist. 
M.A. (Cantab.), Ph,D. (London), A,I.C. Late Besearch Chemist, Calico 
Printers Assocn., Manchester; now Besearch Chemist, British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Bes. Assocn. With Dr. E. K. Bideal ; T„ 1923, 123, 1242; P., 1924, 
125, 676* {Signed by) B. G. W, Norrish, Eric K. Bideal, H. McCombie. 

Dydb, John Hobseall, 18, Dean Bd., Scarborough. British, Student 
at the University, Leeds, who intends to pursue post-graduate work in 
Biochemistry. Final year B.Sc. (Honours Chemistry). [Signed by) 0, K. 
Ingold, B. Topley, H. M. Dawson. 

Dyson, Geoege Malcolm, 36, Hillsborough Boad, E. Dulwich, London, 
S.E, 22. British. Besearch Chemist. BA, (Oxon*), B.Sc., Ph.D. (London). 
Besearch in Organic Chemistry, including work on the Beactions of Thio- 
carbonyl Chloride with Amino-compounds, Phenols, etc. J,Q,S,, Trans., 
Sept., 1924, 126, 1702; ” The Beactions of Thiocarbonyl Chloride. Pt. I,” 
{Signed by) D, L. Chapman, H. J. George, L. Bubenstein. 

Eooles, Alebed, 18, Cambriah Terrace, Holbeck, Leeds. British. Be- 
searoh Student (University of Leeds). B.Sc., 1st Gass Hons. (Pure Chem- 
istry), 1926. {Signed by) G. K. Ingold, P. K. Dutt, W. A. Wightman, J, W. 
Baker. 

Edwabds, Edwin Fbanois, Kogarah, Sydney,, N.S.W,, c/o Holbrooks 
(Australasia), Limited, Waterloo, Sydney. Works Chemist and Assistant 
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Factory Manager. Matriculated from High School at Leaving Certificate 
Examination, and gained Scholarship to Sydney Technical College. Attended 
the above College for five years— thereby completing the Diploma Course — - 
and was subsequently granted the Associateship of the College, and the Diploma 
in Organic Chemistry. I am also an Associate of the Australian Chemical 
Institute. I was Assistant Chenoist at the Woolwich Chemical Co., Sydney, 
for a period of two years, and Analyst at H.M. Customs, Sydney, for twelve 
months. At present I hold the above-mentioned position on the Stafi of 
Holbrooks (Australasia), Limited, of Sydney, I desire admission to the 
Chemical Society in order to keep in touch with modem chemical literature and 
progress, {Signed hy) Richard W. ChaUinor, Fred J. Berry, Robert Orant, 
Arthur R. Penfold, S. E. Sibley. 

Edwards, John Moelwyn, 92, Jamaica Rd., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16. 
British, Chemist and Pharmacist and Optician. (1) Early education at the 
Meirioneth County Grammar School, (2) Three years student of Chemistry 
at the Festiniog Higher Grade School. (3) Studied Aiialytioal Chemistry 
and, Ph 3 rsics under Mr. J. Thomas, B.Sc., at Muter’s School of Chemistry. 
(4) Passed the Qualifying Examination of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain in 1905. (5) Four years Sight Testing Optician with Mr. Hugh 
Jones, F.S.M.C,, D.B.O.A. Am particularly anxious to keep in touch with 
Analytical work. (Signed by) Frank B, Arnold, John J. Laws, Percy Barrs. 

Eluott, Geoege Axbbrt, 263, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
British. Ramsay Memorial Fellow. M.So. (Lend.). (Signed hy) L, F. 
Gilbert, S, Barratt, W. E. Garner. 

Evans, Eeio Bbeteam, 2, Boxmoor Terrace, Southchurch, Southend, 
Essex. English. Student, i’or two years a student at East London 
College; at present engaged in research there. Awarded 2nd Class in B.Sc, 
Hons. Lend., 1925. (Signed hy) J, R. Partington, E. E. Turner, Elwjm 
Roberts. 

Ewbank, (Miss) Ewnoe KAtharute, 22, Park Crescent, Oxford. British. 
Engaged in original research. Took let Class in Honours, School of Chennstry, 
Oxford, 1903. E. C. C. Baly and E. K. E., 87, 1347 ; 87, 1355. N. V. Sidg- 
wick and E. K. E., 110, 486; 121, 1844; 126, 2268. (Signed by) W. H. 
Perkin, 15“. V. Sidgwiefc, D. LI. Hammick. 

Fareow, (Miss) Elizabeth Monica Obenshaw, 37, Chalfont Rd., Oxford* 
British. Demonstrator in Old Chemistry Dept., Oxford. Lecturer in 
Chemistry to 5 Women’s Societies, M,A. (Oxon.) (Signed by) W, H; Perkin, 
K, V. Sidgwick, B. Lambert, M. P. Applebey, Alhui F. Walden, E* G. J. 
Hartley, Frederick Soddy, J. Masson GuHand, S, G. P. Plant. 

Fbeb, Oliver, The Lodge, Mansfield College, Oxford. British. Demon- 
strator of Inorganic Chemistry. B.A., 2nd Class Honours. Research 
Student in Physical Chemistry (Radioactivity). (Signed by) M. P. Applebey, 
Frederick Soddy, B. Lambert, H. V. Sidgwick, A. F. Walden. 

Freeman, William Marshall, 16, Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 
British. Of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Iaw, Recorder of Stamford, and formerly Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Gt. Britain. Author of “The Patents and Designs Act 1907, 
with Appendix on Chemical Patents.” Occasional contributor to legal and 
other journals on Food and Drugs legislation, etc. Interested particularly 
in the promotion of the study of chemico-legal science especially with refer- 
^ce to the administration of the criminal law. (Signed by) Ernest C. Benni- 
H; Berry, Harry Silvester. 

Gee, Eva il^OBRNOE, The Station, L.N.E.R., Howsham, Lincoln. British. 
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Student of Chemistry at Bedford College. (Signed hy) J. F. Spencer, H. 
Crompton, J. Stewart. 

Gemmeit/, James Walter Shanks, Helen’s Villa, Fleming Place, St, 
Andrews. British. Besearch Chemist. B.Sc. (Hons.) St. Andrews; now 
employed in Besearch Dept., Jute Industries, Ltd., Dundee, and desiroxzs 
of keeping in touch with recent developments in chemical science. (Signed hy) 
A. Klillen Macbeth, James Craik, John Pryde. 

Glover, Francis Bbginald, 98/100, St. Peter’s Street, Nottingham. 
British. Managing Director, Cooke k Glover, Engineers, Ltd., Engineers and 
Consulting Chemists, Nottingham, M.I.H.V.E., A,M.I.S.E. (Signed hy) E. B. B. 
PrideauK, J. B. Firth, B. D. Shaw, 

Goddielock, William Bough O’Brien, 28, Fairfield Lane, Barrow-in- 
Fumess. British. Chief Analyst, Vickers Ltd., Barrow-in-Fumess. Full 
Technological Certificate, City and Guilds Institute, in Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
and Iron and Steel. Pupil in Vickers’ Lab. under H. B. Weeks, F.I.C., for 
5 years. Chief Laboratory Assistant for 8 years. Chief Analyst ever since. 
Lecturer for 2 years to Vickers’ Engineering Apprentices on Chemical and 
Metallurgical Subjects in Connection with Firm’s Scheme for Higher Education 
of Apprentices, Lecturer to Barrow Engineer’s Assoc., Jan. 1920 and Jan. 
1923. I am desirous of keeping in close touch with modem developments 
in Scientific Chemistry. (Signed hy) H. B. Weeks, A. H. Mundey, W. J. 
Davison. 

Gbigg, Felix John Theodore, Christchurch (N.Z.). British. Govern- 
ment Analyst, Government Buildings, Christchurch, N.Z. M.Sc. (N.Z.) with 
Honours in Chemistry. A.I.C. (Great Britain). Seven years’ experience in 
analytical work. Now Government Analyst at Christchurch (N.Z.). Pub- 
lished work ! “ Geochemistry of the Thermal Lakes, North Island, N.Z.” 
(N*Z, Journal of Science and TechrLology, 1922, Volume 5, page 156). (Signed 
by) J. S. Maclaurin, P, W. Bobertson, K. M. Grifl6ba. 

Ha l l , George Vincent, 6, Borough Boad, Bridlington, Yorks. British. 
Student. Bachelor of Science, University of Leeds, June 1925. , (Signed hy) 
0. K. Ingold, H. M. Dawson, W. Lowson, P. K. Dutt. 

Hall, John, 202, Burton Bd., Derby. British. Chemist. M.Sc. (Leeds), 
A.I.C. Three years in Lab. of Sir W. G. Armstrong- Whitworth & Co.; two 
years in Lab. Dyehouse and Colour Plant of British Celanese. 123, 

2029-2037. (Signed by) A. G. Perkin, G. Beeves, W. P. Skertchly. 

H-ARE, William Bowan, 220, Eastfield, Peterborough. British. Student 
of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. Desirous of receiving literature 
(Signed hy) D. LI, Hammick, S. G. P. Plant, E. Hope, 

Healey, Walter, 28, Gooder Lane, Brighouse. English. Student, 
University of Leeds. Chemical Student who hopes to take up research, 
(Signed hy) C. H. Ingold, P. H. Dutt, W. A. Wightman. 

Henderson, Thomas, M.C., M.A., B.Sc., Toronhill Sohoolhouse, Dun- 
fermline. Scottish. Demonstrator in Chemistry (Inorganic), University of 
Leeds. M.A., B.Sc., St. Andrews, 1921. . Holding a grant from the Dept, 
of Scientific and Industrial Besearch, carried on research work at St. 
Andrews University, under direction of Sir James C. Irvine, and have held 
the appointment noted above since October 1922. Vol. 121, 1922, Trans., 
p. 892; Vol. 123, 1923, Trans., p. 1130. (Signed hy) B. Whytlaw-Gray, 
H. S. Patterson, B. Topley, W. Lowson, J. C. Irvine, Ettie S. Steele. 

Hjrsu, Herbert Sim, Trinity College, Cambridge. British. Besearch 
Assistant to Dr. E. K. Bideal, under Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Besearch Regulations. First class honours graduate in Physics and Chemistry 
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of Sfc. Andrews University, with two years’ research experience in Cambridge. 
“ The Thermal Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide,” 1925, 127, 657. 
{Signed hy) Eric K. Rideal, W. H. Mills, XTliek R. Evans. 

Hitsain-, Sybd, 112, Gower St., London, W.C. 1. Indian. Student. 
M.Sc, (Aligarh Muslim University, India). (Signed hy) J. R. Partington, 
E, E. Turner, Elwyn Roberts, 

IwADABJE, Tobxt, c/o Banyu Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., 174, Shimomeguro, 
Tokyo, Japan. Japanese Proper. Became Chief Chemist and Managing 
Director of Banyu Phamoaceutical Co., Ltd., in September 1915. Have 
two years’ experience as Assisi^t of the Chemical Dept, of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, and ten years’ experience as Chief Chemist and Managing 
Director of Banyu Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd. Graduate, College of Science 
(Chemistry), Tokyo Imperial University, 1913. (Signed ly) Joji Salmrai, 
T. Takamatsu, Y. Asahina. 

Jayewabbeistb, David Chbistopher Mendis, Pern Bank, Moratuwa, 
Ceylon. Sinhalese, British. Science Master, Prince of Wales’ College, 
Moratuwa. (1) Science Master, St. John’s College, Panadura, Ceylon (1918 
and 1919). (2) Asst. Chemist, Butter Substitutes Supplies, Ltd., Colombo 
(1920). (3) Science Master, Prince of Wales’ College, Moratuwa (since 1921). 
(Signed by) W. N. Rae, J. P. C. Chandrasena, K. V. Rau. 

Jessop, Gilbert, 453, Glossop Rd., Sheffield. British. Research Chemist. 
M.Sc., Ph.D, (Sheffield). Three years’ Research in Physical Chemistry. 
Papers in the Pmc. Boy. Soc,, 1925, 98b, 206 (with Mr. N. K. Adam), and 
in the (with Mr. F. G. Tryhom), 1925, 127, 1320; (with Mr. N. K. 

Adam), 1925, 127, 1863. (Signed hy) W. P. Wynne, F. G* Tryhorn, N, K. 
Adam. 

JoHNsoiar, Charles Benjamin, 134, Preston New Road, Blackburn. 
British. Minister of Religion (Fellow of Royal Astronomical Society). I 
desire to keep abreast, by means of the Society’s Publications, of advance in 
General and Physical Chemistry. (Signed hy) G. W. F. Holroyd, J, Handle, 
Robert H. 'Pickard, 

Jones, Walter Idris, 7, Manor Street, Cambridge. Welsh. Research 
Student. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Ph.D. (Cantab.), B.Sc* 
(Wales), etc. Trans, Chem. Soc„ 1923, 123, 2688; 1924, 126, 2590. (Signed 
by) Hamilton McCombie, John Dexter, Harold A. Scarborough. 

ItoNAN, Henry Wideeid, 80, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 
British. Works Chemist. Practical experience in various branches of 
Analytical and Manufacturing Chemistry founded on a three years’ Systematic 
Apprenticeship (with evening studies) under Dr. Julius Holzapfel and Dr. 
P. E. Bowles, F.I,C., by whom indentures are signed. Invented processes 
(mcluding design and erection of plant for large scale production) dealing 
with (a) Paint and Varnish Industry, (h) Celluloid Industry, (c) Oils, and 
operated successfully, (Signed hy) Charles Dor6e, Francis Arnall, J. C. Crocker, 
Kemp, Brian Cha rl es Lavebs, Wellington College, Berks. British. 
Schoolmaster. Chemistry Master (Vlth Form) at Wellington College ; BA.. 
(O^n.). 1922-23, research work on derivatives of Dianisoyl Methane. 
(Signed hy) G. Watson Gray, D, LI. Hammicfc, B. Lambert. 

King, Charles, F.S.A, (Scot.), 21, Newton Place, Glasgow. British. 
El^tro-therapeutist. Fellow of the Society of Science, Lond. Applicant 
is in practice as .Electro-therapeutist, and is desirous of keeping in touch with 
current chemical progress. (Signed hy) G. G. Henderson, J. Roberts, Archd. 

• N. Cume,'' ■ , 

Kocjh, Frederics: Karl Victor, 9, Crossfield Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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English, Research in Physical Chemistry, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, B.Sc. (1st Class), A.R.C.S. (2nd Glass). [Sign^ed ly) James C. 
Philip, H. J. T, Ellingham, H. F. Harwood. 

ILangitoiid, Charles Dtidlby, 43, Ashbourne Av., Temple Fortune, 
London, N.W. 11, British. Research Student (Organic Chemistry), Royal 
College of Science. A.R.C.S., B.Sc. Honours (passed 1925, to be awarded 
1926 owing to regulations). {Signed by) G. A. R. Kon, R. W. West, E. H. 
Farmer. ■ 

Laroia, Banarsi Das, Piadi Street, Ludhiana, Punjab, India. Indian. 
Student. B.Sc. (Hons.) Punjab University (India), B.A. (Hons.) Oxford 
University. At present student of Imperial CoUege of Science and Tech- 
nology (for Ph.D.). {Signed by) E. H, Farmer, G. A. R. Kon, M. A. Whiteley. 

Laszlo, Heitry Guinness re, 3, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, H.W. 3. 
British. ResearcKChemist. B.A. Hons. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Zurich). {Signed 
by) M. A, Whiteley, G. Ingle Finch, Samuel Smiles. 

Lhatherbarrow, Bertram Grey, Hill Crest, Station Rd., Brimington, 
Chesterfield, British. Senior Assistant Teacher, Brimington ^Central^Sohool. 
Intermediate B.Sc. Two years subsequent graduation courses. Head- 
master, Brimington Central Evening School, teaching all the Technical 
Courses. Student, Liverpool University 1919-1923. (Signed by) E. C, C. 
Baly, W. C. McC, Lewis, I. M. Heilbron, H. J. Stem. 

Lenhbr, Sam, 15, Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. American. Research 
Student at the Ramsay Laboratory, University College, London, Graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin (B.A. Degree), 1924. Internal student for 
the Ph.D. degree, University College, London, one 3 rear. McEtofifie andLenher, 
J,O.S., 1925, 127, 1659—1572. (Signed by) F. G. Dorman, W. E. Gamer, 
J. A. Currie. 

Lennon, John Joseph, 6, Bartlemas Road, Oxford. Irish. Research 
Student. M.So., National University of Ireland, 1924, 1861 Scholar. Paper 
in collaboration with Hugh Ryan, D.Sc., Proc. BoyaZ Irish Aoctd,, xxxvii, 
B, p. 27. {Signed by) W. H. Perkin, Francis Lions, R. D. Haworth, John 
Rankin. 

IMaoabtney, William, o/o Grattan & Co., Ltd., Belfast. British. Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist. Chief Chemist of Messrs. Grattan & Co., Ltd., Wholesale 
Manufacturing Chemists and Aerated Water Manufacturers. Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland. Vice-President North Irish Pharma- 
ceutical Society, Vice-President Ulster Drug Trade Association- No pub- 
lished papers in the J oumal of the Chennicctl Society, In order to keep in touch 
with current advances in Chemistry. {Signed by) Henry Wren, Chas. J. 
Still, A. W. Stewart, Theo. Harper. 

MoHappie, Iyan Roy, 37, King Henry’s Rd., London, N.W. 3. Canadian. 
Research Student, University College, London. B.A., M.Sc. University of 
Manitoba, Canada. “ The Adsorption of Water from the Gas Phase on 
Plane Surfaces of Glass and Platinum,” J.O,S,, 1926, 127» 1559-1572. 
{Signed by) F. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer, S. Barratt, 

McLean, Nell, M.A., B.Sc., 127, Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. British. 
Station Director of the British Broadcasting Station at Aberdeen. Applicant 
is a Master of Arts and Bachelor of Science of Glasgow University, and is 
much interested in chemical science and desirous of having the best available 
literature on this subject for the purposes of his work. {Signed by) J. F. 
Tocher, G. G. Henderson, Archd, N. Currie. 

Manchester, Leslie Georob, 557, Green Lanes, Hornsey, N. 8. British. 
Student. Two years a student at East London College; now engaged in 
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research work at same college j awarded 2nd Class in B.Sc. Hons. Lond. 
1925. {Signed hy) J. R. Partington, E. E. Turner, R. J. W. Le P^vre. 

MarkwbiiL, William AijmsD Nottagb, 26, Huntsmoor Road, S.W. 18. 
English. Qiemist. Desire to receive the Journal and to keep in touch 
with the progress of Chemical Science. {Signed hy) E. W. Lucas, S. 
Greenberg, E. C. Ray, J. L. White, Henry Phillips. 

Mabtin, Wiluam Fbancis, 27, Shandon Crescent, Edinburgh. British. 
Work’s Chemist, in the employment of Messrs. T. & H. Smith, Ltd., Bland- 
field Chemical Works, Edinburgh. Fellow of Institute of Chemistry (F.I.G.), 
Member of Pharmaceutical Soc. of Gt. Britain (M.P.S.). {Signed hy) James 
Walker, Alexander J. Dey, James Watt. 

Muxbr, Chables Henry Lawkencjb, 60, Rowden Rd,, Beckenham, Kent. 
British. Student (B.Sc. Honours Chemistry) at East London College. At 
present doing research work. Desirous of keeping in touch with modern 
Chemical Research. {Signed hy) J. R. Partington, E. E, Turner, D. C. Jones, 
W. H. Patterson. 

Moore, Arthur, Highfield, Oakworth, Keighley, Yorks. British, Student 
(Chemistry). 3rd Year (final) Hons, Chemistry, Royal Coll, of Science, 
London, S.W. 7. {Signed hy) H. L. Riley, H. F. Harwood, H. D. Murray. 

Morrison, Alexander John, Sydney, N.S.W. Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Testing and Inspection, Public Works Dept., Sydney. T fanning : 
Student for 3 years (night course) in the Chemical and Assay Laboratory of 
the late WilHam Grosse, Mining Engineer and Metallurgist. Sydney Technical 
College : 4 years’ course practical chemistry ; 3 years’ course theoretical 
chenoistry; 2 years* course organic chemistry. Engaged on special investig- 
ation in connection with jSxed oils and alloys. Original Papers ; (With 
F. R. Morrison), “Examination of the fixed oil of the Queensland Nut,” 
3fead before the Sydney Technical College Chemical Society (VoL 1, pages 
84 — 88). “ Testing of Sand for Use in Portland Cement Mixtures,” Paper read 
before the Sydney Technical College Chemical Society 1914 (VoL 1, pages 
17 — ^26). “ Permeability of Concrete ” (with the late B, J. Smart, B.Sc. 
(London), Paper read before the Engineering Association of New South 
Wales (VoL xxxiii. Part 2, page 1). Have been engaged in the chemical and 
mechanical testing of all classes of structural materials in the Testing Labor- 
atory, Public Works Department, New South Wales, for the past 27. years. 
These materials include Portland cement, steel, alloys, asphaltuip, tars, 
paints, oils, etc. Representative of the Australian Chem. Institute on the 
Engineering Standardisation Committee dealing with the drawing up of a 
Standard Specification for Portland Cement for the Commonwealth of 
Australia, {Signed hy) A. R. Penfold, R. Grant, Richard W, Challinor, 
Fred J. Berry, George Z, Du Pain. 

Morrison, Frank Richard, Brae Street, Waverley, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Australia. Asst. Economic Chemist, Technological Museum, Sydney. 
Diploma in Chemistry of Sydney Technical College, 1921. Associate of 
Australian Chemical Institute since 1920. Member of Royal Society of 
N.S.W. since 1921. Member of Sydney Teclmical College Chemical 
Society since 1913, and Joint Hon. Secretary since 1921. Positions held : 
One year in laboratory of Sydney Technical College ; three years in laboratory 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, Sydney ; nine years 
in present position at Technological Museum, Sydney. Original papers: 
“ The Occurrence of Rutin in the leaves of the Boronda (N, 0. Rutaoese)*’ 
(re^ befc^ the Royal Society of N.S.W., 2nd November, 1921); “The 
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essential oil of Kunzea corifolia (read before the Boyal Society of N.S.W,> 
1st November, 19^2); “ A Chemical examination of the seeds of the ‘ Bunya 
Bunya * (Araucaria Bidwilli, Hooker) ” (read before the Boyal Society of 
N.S*W., 3rd December, 1924). Conjointly with Mr, A, R, Penfold, F.A.GJ., 
F ,0*8, “ Preliminary note on a new stearoptene (probably a phenol ether) 

occurring in some essential oils of the Myrtaeeae ” (read before the Boyal 
Society of N.S.W., 5th July, 1922) ; “ The essential oil of Erioatermn 
Vrowei (Crowea aaligna) and the presence of a new phenol ether ” (read 
before the Boyal Society of N.S.W., 6th December, 1922) ; “ Preliminary 
note on the electrolytic reduction of Piperitone ” (read before the Boyal 
Society of N.S.W., 6th September, 1923) ; “ Notes on Eucalyptus piperita 
and its essential oils, with special reference to their Piperitone content ’’ 
(read before the Boyal Society of N.S.W., 2nd July, 1924). Conjointly 
with Mr, A, Morrison : “ The chexnical examination of the fixed oil of 
the Queensland Nut (Macadamia temijolia) ” (read before the Sydney, 
Technical College Chemical Society, 24th June, 1923). (Signed hy) A. B« 
Penfold, B. Grant, Bichard W. Challinor, Fred J. Berry, George Z, Du Pain. 

MtrRGATROYD, JoHN Biaokbubn, 90, St. George’s Square, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. British. Demonstrator, Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. Taking up Besearch at the above College. 
(Signed hy) H. B, Baker, J. N. Sugden, Leslie S. Theobald. 

Nanavati, Chits ukhlal HutALAii, 80, Esplanade Bead, Fort, Bombay. 
Hindoo. L.T.C., Analytical Chemist. Graduate of The Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Bombay ; in Chenaistry with special subject of Foods, 
Drugs and General Analysis ; in Second Class with the title of Licentiate of 
Technical Chemistry, of the year 1921, Worked as Analytical Chemist 
with Messrs. Hughes & Davies and Messrs. KiUiok, Nixon & Co. ; at present 
practising as Analytical Chemist. (Signed hy) J. Sh^, Kapilram H. 
Vakil, B. G. Saraiya. 

Nicholson, BDbnby, **Aberlady,” Osborne Bd., Stockton-on-Tees. 
English. Chemistry Master in Boys Secondary School, Stockton-on-Tees, 
since Nov. 1906. B.Sc. Durham University, 1904. M.Sc. for Besearch on 
the influence of the acetyl group as a protective agent in the oxidation of 
a-8wsetylnaphthylamine, 1907* (Signed hy) J. G. Taylor, J. A. Smythe, W, M. 
Madgin. 

O’Mhaka, Anna Mabia, 83, Elsham Boad, Holland Park, Kensington, 
W, 14, Irish, Pharmacist. M.P.S. (London). Was for 4 years trained 
under John Armstedt Bay, M.A., Ph.C,, Trinity Coll., Dublin, at his Labor- 
atory in 23, Nassau Street, but never took any Analytical Examination. 
Was 3 years Pharmacist at Bolingbroke Hospital, Wandsworth Conoonon, 
S.W. 11; was 1 year at Willesden General Hospital as Pharmacist, and 
occasionally have worked at the M.A.B* Homerton and Park Boyal, Hither 
Green, At present am pharmacist at the Women’s Hospital, Soho Sq., 
and I take Students for both the qualifying and Apothecaries’ Hall Exam, and 
train them for same, (Signed hy) H. Lucas, A. Thomas, S. Greenberg. 

Palmhb, Hobaobs Winston, 16, HoUingdean Terrace, Brighton. British. 
Besearch Student, East London College. B.Sc* London, Hons. I, Chemistry. 
(Signed hy) J, B, Partington, D. C. Jones, W, H. Patterson. 

Pabkbb, Nobman Fbbdebiok, 45, Sellons Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. 10. 
British (English). Chemical En^eer* B,A, Cambridge; Asspciate of 
Institute of Chemistry ; 1st Class, Natural Science Tripos, Part H (Chemistry), 
1923* (Signed hy) W, J. Pope, C, T. Haycock, W. H. Mills. 

Pattbbson, Austin MoDowbll, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
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U.S.A. United States. Professor of Chemistry, Aotiooh College, U.S.A. 
Formerly Editor of Ghemical Abstracts. (Signed by) C. S. Gibson, T. Slater 
Price, John Greenaway. 

Phillis, Ebhbst, 22, Fairford Terrace, Dewsbury Kd., Leeds. British, 
Research Student, Leeds University. B.Sc., 1st Gass Hons, in Pure 
Chemistry, 1926, (Signed by) J. B. Cohen, C. H. Ingold, P. K. Dutt, J. W. 
Baker. 

PoLLiTT, JoNATHAiT, 17, Caversham Avenue, Palmers Green, N. 13. 
English, Chemistry Master, Hornsey County School, 1906- . B.A, 
(H.U.I.) Chemistry, Physics, Maths. Student (Chemistry) Birkbeck College 
since 1908. (Signed by) George Senter, Samuel Sugden, B. R. Heasman, 
F. J, Thomeyoroft, A. M. Ward, Wm. W. Myddleton. 

Poster, Charles Raymond, 126, Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham, 
English. Chemistry research assistant. M.Sc,, A.LC. Three years research 
assistant in Chemistry Department, University of Birmingham; part author 
of Berickte, 1926, 58, 333, and J.C.S., 1924, 125, 731 and 1269. (Signed by) 
J . D. Main Smith, W. J. Hickinbottom, W, K. Haworth. 

Prior, Evah Emrys, Rock House, Heathfield, Swansea, Glam. British, 
Science Teacher, The College, Penarth, S. Wales. Graduate in Chemistry of 
University of Wales. Studied at University College, Swansea, 1920—1924. 
(Signed by) J. E. Coates, Leonard E. Hinkel, E. Stanley Hiscocks. 

pRiKG, Marjorie Ellbit, 66, St. Augustine’s Avenue, S. Croydon, Surrey, 
British. Research Student at Bedford College for Women, Regent’s Park. 
B.Sc., Ist Class Hons, in Chemistry, London University. (Signed by) J. F. 
Spencer, H, Crompton, M. S. Crewdson. 

RIy, Jnaejbndba Nath, Calcutta. Indian, Lecturer, Calcutta University, 
M.So. (CaL). Research Student, Manchester Univ. “Synthesis of oxy- 
berberine ” (joint author)^ J., 1926, 127, 740; “ Synthesis in the Thianthren 
series,” J., 1921, 119, 1969; “Catalytic action of Iodine in sulphonation,” 
J., 1920, 117, 1406; joint author, “Modification and extension of Friedel 
& Crafts’ reaction,” J., 1920, 117, 1336. (Signed by) Robert Robinson, 
Arthur Lapworth, Henry Stephen, Wilson Baker. 

Roberts, Herbert Charles, 16, Estcourt Terrace, Headingley, Leeds, 
British. Chemist Director, Taylor’s Drug Co., Ltd., P.O, Box 141, Burley 
Hill, Leeds. 20 years Analytical Chemist to above Co. Since 1908 Ch^MOoist 
Director and Superintendent under the Pharmacy Act to above Co. (Signed 
by) John Rennie, F. 0. Savage, F, Pilkingfcon Sargeant. 

Sahdbesoh, Phyllis Mary, 7, Cresswell Place, S.W. 10. British. Re- 
search (Biochemical). I desire to become a member of this Society for the 
purpose of keeping in touch with current scientific investigations. (Signed by) 
F. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer, Henry Terrey. 

Sass, Rose Rachel, Newnham College, Cambridge. British, Research 
Student. B.Sc, Hons, of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. Demonstrator for 3 years. Now a research student in the 
Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, Cambridge University. (Signed by) 
T, M. Lowry, Eric H. Rideal, L J. Faulkner. 

Saxon, Robert, Westfield Terrace, Baildon, Yorks. British. School- 
master. Teacher of Chemistry at the Belle Vue Secondary School for 17 years, 
Teadier of Steam and Heat Engines, which included the Thermal Chemistry 
of C^boa and Hydrogen combustion and tests for SHj, NHj, etc., in Coal 
^ Producer Gaa for 16 years in the Belle Vue Technical School (evening), 
McTwh yearn Head Master present School, The Forster School for Boys, 
Bradford, under the Bradford Authority; entrance to school only by 
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Scholarship Examination. Bachelor oZ Science, Victoria Univ., Manchester, 
1896. Studies nnder Prof. Tilden, Boyal Coll, of Science, London, 1900, and 
Prof. Watts, Geology, 1901 (Vacation Course). {Signed hy) Barker ISTorth, 
Bobt. D. Abell, T. W. Price. 

ScrvHR, Aijbert, 84, Vineyard Hill, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 19. English. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist and Bacteriologist, B.Sc, (First Class 
Honours, University College, London), A.I.C. Assistant to Urs. S. and E. K. 
Bideal, 28, Victoria St., S.W. 1. Lecturer on Bacteriology applied to 
Chemistry at Battersea Polytechnic. {Signed hy) F. G. Donnan, Eric K, 
Bideal, W. E. Gamer. 

SooTT, George BAa?Y, 37, Woodbridge Road, Knowle, Bristol. British. 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry Student for two years at Central Poly- 
technic Institute, after passing the Qualifying Examination of Pharmaceutical 
Society, 1896. For some years have been closely associated with British 
Pine Chemicals, embracing Dye Intermediates, Research Chemicals, Saccharin 
and by-products. Wishful to have access to Society’s Library and Publica- 
tions, thus keeping up to date with the latest advances in Chemistry. (Signed 
hy) J. Wicliffe Peck, D. Hughes, T. O. Rent, W. D. Wallace, Archibald 
Macpherson. 

SoAMMEiiL, Rupert Boswood, c/o F. H. Paulding & Co., Ltd., Qastle- 
reagh St., Bedfern, Sydney, H.S.W. British. Manufacturing Chemist. 
Bachelor of Science (Sydney). Six years’ experience in Manufacturing 
Chemistry with the above firm. I desire to keep in touch with modem 
chemical literature for research purposes. {Sign^ hy) J, Kenner, George 
Harker, J. C. Earl. 

Shut, Upo, B.A.S., Agricultural Farm, Mandalay. Burman. Officiating 
Agricultural Chemist, Burma, Mandalay. Published as Memoirs of the 
Department of Agriculture in Lidia on “ The Phosphate Requirements of 
some Lower Burma Paddy Soils.” (Signed hy) Maung Ba, Maung Ba San, 
Maung Tun Tin. 

Singh, Damp, near Tehsil, P.O. Lahore, India. Indian. Research 
Student, Cambridge University. Ph.D. Cambridge. (Signed hy) W. J*. 
Pope, W. H, Mills, Eric K. Rideal. 

Smith, Feeberiok Francis Peroxval, Peterhouse, Cambridge. British. 
Research Student in the Cambridge Univ. Laboratories. 1st Class Mat. 
Soi, Tripos, Parts I and II. 1st Class London Ext. B.Sc. Hons, (in Chemistry). 
(Signed hy) Hamilton MoCombie, Harold A. Scarborough, W. A, Waters* 

Smith, Robert Frbberiok, 264, Higham Hill Road, Walthamstow, E. 17, 
British. Student of Chemistry at East London College. Desirous of keeping 
in touch with Modem Research. (Signed J. R. Partington, E. E. Turner, 
Elwyn Roberts. 

Soper, WrcxXAM Ernest, 60, Aislibie Road, Lee, London, S.E. 12. British. 
Research Student at East London College* B.Sc. (Lond.), -(Signed hy) 
jr. R. Partington, E. E, Turner, Elwyn Roberts. 

Southern, Herbert Kenneth, Glenari^, Whaley Bridge, Hr. Stockport, 
Cheshire, also Government Laboratory, Strand, W.C. 2- British, Tem- 
porary ^sistant Chemist, Government Laboratory. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.) 
after 3 years and M.Sc. after a further year’s research work in physical 
chemistry at Manchester University. Assistant Demonstrator in chemistry 
for 1 year at Manchester University. Six mouths as chemist with paint 
and anamel firm; <4 months at Government Laboratory. (Signed by) Robert 
Robertson, JT. J, Fox, Geo. Stubbs, T. W. Harrison. 

Speight, Eric Alpreb, 61, Arthur Road, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 19. 
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British. Kesesroh worker in Organic Chenustry. Associateship of the Royal 
College of Science. B.Sc. (Lond.), Diploma of Imperial College, all in Chemistry. 
'Have been engaged in study of Chemistry for 6 years, the last two being 
research. Published paper in Oct. 1924 on formation of Hydrindone 

derivatives. {Signed hy) Jocelyn Thorpe, G. A. R. Ron, Arnold Stevenson. 

SwiKB, Pbakc HABitAjirp, 162, Queen’s Road, Halifacs:, Yorks* British. 
Pharmacist. Minor ” Qualification of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Gt. Britain. Bate Student in 
Chemistry at the Halifax Technical CoEege and at The School of Pharmacy, 
Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C. 1. (Signed by) T. E. Wallis, P. Browne, W. J. 
Stansfield. 

Taootjesali., Habold Jambs, B.Sc., Ph.D., 141, Thorold Road, Ilford, 
London, E. British. Research Chemist. Graduate of St. Andrews Univer*- 
sity. B.Sc., Ph.D. Research work carried out at University College, Dundee. 
Presently engaged in research photographic chemistry. Publishing under 
authorship McKenzie and Tattersall, probably in NTovember 1925. {Signed 
fty) Alex. McKenzie, 0. Rhys Howell, R. Roger, John Foggie. 

Thobpb, Wtt.t.tam Veaxe, 270, Balham High Road, London, S.W. British. 
Research Student, Medical Research Council, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, 
ISr.W. 3. B.A. (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos, Parts I and II). One 
year’s research at Moiint Vernon. {Signed hy) W. J. Pope, Jocelyn Thorpe, 
Hamilton McCombie, W. H. Mills. 

TowIiBB, Wixxjam MiLBUByr, 28, Denton Ave., Roundhay, Leeds. British. 
Student. B.Sc. Hons. Chemistry, Leeds University. {Signed by) H. M. 
Dawson, P. K. Dutt, H. Holness. 

TaijouD, Davie, 68, Chalmers St., Dunfermline, Scottish. Research 
Student. B.Sc. (1st Cl. Hons, Chemistry, St. Andrews), 1923. Research 
in Organio Chemistry, 1923-1926. Macbeth and Traill, Y., 1926, 127, 892; 
and 1118. {Signed by) A. KiUen Macbeth, Irvine Masson, James Craik. 

Teickbb, Elvera Annie, 319, Norwich Rd,, Ipswich. British. Student 
of Chemistry at Bedford College. {Signed by) J. F. Spencer, H, Crompton, 
J. Stewart. 

Tubnbb, DonaIiD Mobbisqn, 4CM1:2, Lexington St., W. 1. British. 
Representative of Mead Johnson & Co., Food Specialists. M.Am.Chem.Soo. 
Ten years Asst, Analyst, Govt. Laboratory, Newfoundland. Desire to 
receive the publications of the Society and keep in touch with modem work. 
{Signed by) D. James Davies, G. S. W. Marlow, F. S. Aumonier. 

Tctbneb, Geoeebby, 86, Winchester Avenue, Leicester. English. Re- 
search Student, attending Loughborough College, Leics. B.Sc. (2nd Class 
Bionours, London ) ; Diploma of Loughborough College (Honours). {Signed 
hy) A. Bramley, A. T. Eggington, G. Lawton. 

Tyxeb, Nobman Leoeold, 9, St. Paul’s Gardens, Spennymoor, Co. Durham. 
British. Chief Chemist and Manager of Messrs. Intermediates and Explosives, 
Ltd., Dean and Chapter Colliery, Ferryhill, Co. Durham. City and Guilds 
and Sduth Kensington Examinations, Liorganio and Organic. South Staffs. 
Scholarship Metallurgy., Iron and Steel. Secretary of N.E. Section of the 
British Association of Chemists. Fourteen years with Messrs. Chance and 
Hunt, Ltd., Oldbury and Wednesbury, Chemist in Charge of several plants 
for dght years. "{Signed by) S. 1. Levy, L. R. B. Pearce, W, A. S. Calder. 

Vernon, Herbebe Wabd, 246, Albert Rd,, London, N. 22. British. 
!^3$^earrix Ohernist. B.Sc. in Hons. Chemistry of Victoria University, Man- 
' fester. Held post as Research Chemist for last nine years, {Signed hy) 
Percy 0. 0. Isiierwood, B. H. Bowles, R. E. Brett. 
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Webb, Fbbbbrjck Henby, **St, Malo,” Jameson Road, Harpenden. British. 
Manufacturing Chemist and Optician. (1) Early Education at the Dunstable 
Ctrammar School, (2) Studied Analytical Chemistry under J. B. Hoblyn, 
B.Sc., E.I.C. (3) Studied Chemistry and Physics at the London School of 
Chemistry rmder Henry Wootton, B.Sc. (4) Passed the Qualif 3 dng Examina- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society in 1910. (5) Paased the Qualifying 
Examination as a Fellow of the National Association of Opticians in 1923. 
Particularly interested in Analytical and Scientific work, {Signed hy) Frank 
B. Arnold, J. J. Laws, Percy Barrs. 

W iLiiiA MS, Ewart Harbod, 31, Thomsbeach Road, Catford, S.E, 6. 
British. Chemist, Government Laboratory, Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C. 
B.So. (Hons. Lend.), A.C.G.F.C., A.I.C. Research work at Finsbury 
Technical College with Prof. A. J, Hale, and at the Government Laboratory 
with Dr. J. J . Fox. I desire to keep in touch with modem developments in 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, through the Society’s Journal, and by attend^ 
ing the Scientific Meetings of the Society. (Signed hy) Robert Robertson, 
Geo. Stubbs, J. J. Fox, A. G. Francis. 

WiLLLA^MS, Gwyn, Cae Ffynnon, Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 
Welsh. Research Student in Chemistry at University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. 1924, B.Sc. (Wales) with 1st Class Hons, in Chemistry. 
1924-5, Research Student at University College, Bangor. (Signed hy) 
Kennedy Orton, F. G. Soper, H. B. Watson. 

WnaucAMS, HtjOH Aimphlett, 249, Kennington Rd., S.E. 11. English. 
Student. Student of the Institute of Chemistry, desiring the use of the 
Library and the Periodicals. (Signed hy) George A. Stokes, Ernest W. 
Wright, A. J . Hale, H. M. Atkinson. 

WniLiAMS, Robert HARPraro, 131, Anlaby Road, Hull. British. Chemist 
(Pharmaceutical), practising as a Chemist at above address. (Leeds Univer- 
sity Matric.). Two years at Swansea Municipal College (3rd year Medical 
Student). M.P.S. (1907). One year Hull Technical College. Was 2 years 
as Chemist in Middlesbro’ (Analytical), and have been in business at above 
address nearly 4 years. Have been doing analytical work for a number of 
years- (Signed hy) Harry Thompson, Thos. A- Nightscales, Edward 
Chapman. 

WiLT^BE, John Laxjrenoe, 36, Fordel Road, Catford, London, S.E. 6. 
English. Assistant Works Chemist to Messrs. Burt, Boulton, and Haywood, 
Coal Tar Distillers, London. B.Sc. London, 2nd Class Honours in Chemistry 
(1925). Three years’ experience with consulting analyst (Mr. F. W, Harbord). 
Now occupied as above and in pure chemical research imder Mr. E. de B. 
Babaett at the Sir John C^s Technical Institute, London. (Signed hy) 
E, de Barry Barnett, Marcus A. Matthews, James W. Cook. 

WoxTO, John Jambs Benjamin, 24, Greyhound Road, Hammersmith, 
W. 6. English. Student (Research), East London College- (Signed hy) 
J. R* Partington, Elwyn Roberts, D. C. Jones. 

WBiaHT, Gordon Mitohexl, University Chemical Labs., Cambridge. 
British. Research Chemist. MA. (Cantab,), B.Sc, (Glasgow). (Signed hy) 
Hamilton MoOombie, A. C. P. Lunn, Harold A, Scarborough. 

WYAa?T, WrLERBp FISH3SR, North Anston, Nr. SheJBfield. British. Demon- 
strator in Chemistry, the University of Sheffield. B.Sc. Hons, Chemistry, 
1923, Sheffield University; M.So., 1924, Sheffield U3pfiversity, (Signed hy) 
W. P- Wynne, F. G. Tryhorn, G. M. Bennett, Arthur W. Chapman. 

Eimmbbmann, John Fredebiok, 17, Stile Hall Gardens, Chiswick, W, 4. 
British. Research Chemist. Diploma of Engineer Chemist, Zurich Poly- 
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technicum. 2| Years as Assistant to Br. Tchemiao. {Signed 'by) J, Teherniac, 
A, G. Bloxam, C* S. Gibson. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2). 

CxTTHBBRT, Bek-tkam, c/o The British Australian Cotton Assocn., Oil 
Molls, Brisbane, Australia. British. Oil Mills Manager, 1906-1912, Analy- 
tical Chemist, The Hull Oil Manuf. Co., Ltd., Hull, Eng. 1912-1914, Be- 
search Chemist, The Htill Oil Manuf. Co., Ltd., Hulh Eng. 1914r-1919, 
Besearch Chemist and Refinery Manager for the Hull Oil Manuf. Co., Ltd. 
1920-1923, Assistant Works Manager and Soap Works Manager for the Hull 
Oil Manuf, Co,, Ltd. 1923 to present time. Oil Mills Manager for the British 
Aust, Cotton Assocn., Ltd., Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. {Signed hy) 
Geo. H. Appleyard, H. W. Potts. 

Meller, Edgar Caltot Le Boy, c/o Medical College of Virginia, Bichmond, 
Va., IT.S.A, English. Teacher in Medical College of Virginia. Professor of 
Biological Chemistry and Bacteriology. M.B. (University of Michigan). 
Secretary of the Virginia Academy of Science. Past secretary and past 
chairman of the Virgiriia Section of the American Chemical Society. {Signed 
hy) E. P, Burmin gt on. 

SiGOT, Axbert Louis Auguste, Institut de chimie, 2, Bue Goethe, Stras- 
bourg, Eran^ais. Licenoi4 4s Sciences, pr6parateur k la Faculty des Sciences 
de rUniversitd de Strasbourg. Charg4 des travaux pratiques de Chimie 
Physique. {Signed hy) Louis Hackspill, Georges Baume. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBEAEY. 

I, DoTiotiom. 

Abpekhalden, Emil, [Editor.] Handbuch der biologischen 
Arboitsmethoden. Abt. I. Chemische Methode^j? T^il 2, Heft i. 
Berlin 1925, pp. 456. If. 21. (Seed. 2/11/26.) 

Erom the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenburg. 
Barbaudy, Jeak. Contribution a T^tude de la distillation dm 
melanges ternaires h^t^rogdnes. Paris 1925. pp. iv + 166. ill. 
(Reed. 11/11 /25.) Prom the Author. 

Exjceek, Ajbkold. Fundamentals of physical chemistry. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the 2nd German edition by Emo E. Jbttb 
and Victor K. LaMbr. New York 1926. pp. xnr + 700. ill. 
27^. 6d. net. {Reed. 12/11/25.) 

From the Publishers : The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
JOXJKlSrAL OP THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. Vol. I, CtO. MoSCOW 

1924 +. [In Eussian.] {Reference.) Prom Dr, M. Nierenstein. 

Eopaczewski, W, Introduction a Tdtude des colloldes : 6tat 
colloidal et ses applications. Paris [1925]. pp. vxii-^226. ill. 

From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier-Villars et Oie. 
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Levene, P. a. Hexosamines and mucoproteins. London 1925. 
pp. X + 164. 105. U, net. (M. 22/10/25.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Gtreen & Co. 

Massok, Irvine. Three centuries of chemistry : phases in the 
growth of a science. London 1925. pp. 192. ill. 105. 6c?. net. 
{Reed, 3/11/25.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Nagaoka, Hantaro. Anniversary volume. By his friends and 
pupils on the completion of 25 years of his Professorship. Tokyo 
1925. pp, xvi + 424. ill. From the Tokyo Imperial University. 

Russian Physical and Chemical Society. Journal. [Chemical 
Section.] Vol. 55, part 5, etc., Leningrad 1924 +. [In Russian.] 
{For circulation.) From Dr. M. Nierenstem. 

Thoms, Hermann. [Editor.] Handbuch der praktisohen und 
wissenschaftlichen Pharmazie. Vol. III. Part iv. Vol. IV. Part 
ii. Berlin 1925. pp. [288], [272]. ill. M, 20. {Reed. 2/11/25.) 

From the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

West, Clarence Jay, and Berolzheimer, D.B. Bibliography 
of bibliographies on chemistry and chemical technology 1900 — 1924. 
(Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 50.) Washington, 
D.C. 1925. pp. 308. (Reference,) $2.50 net. 

From the Publishers : The National Research Council. 

II. By Purchase, 

Arnou, Ch. Les industries de la conservation des fruits. 3 parts. 
Vannes 1925. pp. 356, 280, 142. ill. 55 fr, {Reed, 5/11/26.) 

Arrhenius, Svante August. Chemistry in modern life. Trans- 
lated by Clieeord Shattuck Leonard. New York 1925. pp. 
xvi + 286, ill. 135, ed. net. (JBecd 10/11/25.) 

DelbrIIok, Max. Ulustriertes Brauerei-Lexikon. 2nd edition. 
2 vols. Edited by F. Hayduck. Berlin 1925. pp. iv + 534, 
ii + 438. ill. (Reference,) Jf. 54. 

Gambbr, Oswald. Die Herstellung des Cereisens und die 
Gewinnung der Chloride der seltenen Erden. Wien 1025. pp. 
viu + 126. if.4. (Bccc?. 26/10/25.) 

Gardner, Henry A. Physical and chemical examination of 
paints, varnishes, and colors. 2nd edition. Washington, D.C. 
1925, pp. 376. ill. [Together with 22 circulars of the U.S, 
Standards Specification Board.] 465. net. {Reed, 19/10/25.) 

GRtiN, Adole. Analyse der Fette und Wachse sowie der Erzeug- 
nisse der Fettindustrie. Vol, I. Berlin 1926. pp. xii + 576. 
ill. jr. 36. (JBcce?. 22/10/26.) 

Ihertng, Albrecht von. Mascbinehkunde fur Chemiker. 3rd 
edition, pp. viii + 348. ill. M, 18. (Reed, 27/10/25.) 
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Kling, AndeJS. ■ [Editor.] M4thodes aotuelles d’expertises 
employees au Laboratoire Municipal de Paris et documents sur les 
matidres relatives a I’alimentation. 6 vols. Paris 1921 — 1928. 
(Eecd. 4/11/25.) 

Laeoe, Otjo. Die Schwefelfarbstoffe. 2nd edition. (Chemische 
TeobnologieinEinzeldarstellungen.) Leipzig 1925. pp. xiv + 371. 
ill. Jf. 28. (iJecd. 26/10/25.) 

OsTWALD, [Wilhelm], and Lttthie [Eobebt Thomas Dihdbigh]. 
Hand- und H^sbuobzur AusfiibrungpbysilrocliemischerMessungen. 
4tli edition. Edited by Gael Dehckbe. Leipzig 1925. pp. xx + 
814. M. 35. (Eecd. 27/10/25.) 

Peettss, E. Die Fabriiation des Starkezuckers, des Stiirke- 
zuckersirups und der Zuckerkulor init besonderer Berucksichtigung 
des Betriebes. Leipzig 1925. pp. xvi 320. ill. M. 16.20. 
{Red. 27/10/25.) 

Staub, H. Insulin : Darstellung, Chemie, physiologische und 
therapeutische Anwendung. 2nd edition. Berlin 1925. pp. vi - 1 - 
178. ill. Jf. 8.40. {Reed. 3111125.) 

III. Pamphlets. 

Mines Depaetment. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper 
No. 13. Stone dust as a preventive of coal dust explosions. Com- 
parative tests. By G. S. Eioe and Eiohaed Vebnon Wheeler. 
London 1925. pp. 15. ill. 

Ray, Sir Peaehlla Ohandea. Acharyya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray and his many-sided activities. By an admiring pupil. Calcutta 
1924. pp. vi -f 79. ill. 

Rat, Peiyada Ranjan. Chemical research in India, (Prom 
OalcuUa Review, 1925.) 

SoiENTiEio AND Indxjsteial Rbsbaeoh, Department of. 
Report of test by the Director of Fuel Research on Parker low 
temperature carbonisation plant installed at Barugh, Barnsley, at 
the works of Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. Test carried 
out July 22nd to 24th, 1924. London 1924. pp. iv + 24, ill. 

Report of test by the Director of Fuel Research on the 

carbonisation plant of Midland Coal Products, Ltd., Netherfield, 
Nottingham. Tests carried out January 20th to 23rd, 1926. 
London 1925. pp. vi 23. iH. 

, River gauging ; a report on methods and appliances suitable 
for use in Great Britain. By M. A. Hogan. London 1925. pp. 
yiii 4- 80. ill. 

; \ lieport of the Fabrics Co-ordinating Research Oom- 

mttee, L^ pp. iv -f 70. ill. 
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Scientific and Industeial Reseaech, Department of. 
Deterioration of structures of timber, metal, and concrete 
exposed to the action of sea-water. Fifth (interim) report of the 
Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Edited by P. M. 
Ckosthwaite and Gilbert R. Redgrave. London 1926. pp. 
viii •+ 66. ill. 

— - Building Research Board. Bulletin No. 1. Jointless (mag- 
nesium oxychloride) floors. By P. W. Barnett and B. Bakewell. 
London 1925. pp. iv + 26. ill. 

Food Investigation Board. Special Report No. 21. The 

gas content and ventilation of refrigerated holds carrying 
apples. (Second Report on the Australian Expedition, 1923.) 
London 1925. pp. iv + 36, ill. 

Special Report No. 22. Brown heart in Australian 

apple shipments. (Third Report on the Australian Expedition, 
1923.) London 1925. pp. vi + 28. ill. 

Special Report No. 23. Functional diseases of a^^ples 

in cold storage. By Franklin Ejdd and Cyril West. London 
1925. pp. 15 + xiii plates. 

Special Report No. 25, The handling and transport 

of fish. By Edgar Gbieeiths and Crawford Heron. London 

1925. pp. iv + 25. ill. 

— - — Fuel Research Board. Fuel for motor transport. Third 
memorandum. Power alcohol from tuber and root crops in Great 
Britain. London 1925. pp. vi + 37. 

Physical and chemical survey of the national coal 

resources, No. 4. The Lancashire coalfields : the Ravine seam. 
Part i. London 1925. pp. vi + 34. 

Technical Paper No. 11. The microstructure of a coal 

seam. By Jambs Lomax. London 1925. pp. iv + 14 + 24 
plates, 

— — Technical Paper No. 12. The heating of rooms : a 

comparison of the costs of different methods on the basis of warmth 
comfort. By Margaret White Fishbndbn, assisted by Robert 
Ernest Willgress. London 1925. pp. iv + 48. 

Technical Paper No. 13. The domestic grate : an 

experimental investigation of the relation between the design of a 
grate and the heat radiated into a room. By Margaret White 
Fishbndbn. London 1926. pp. iv + 25^ ill. 

Technical Paper No. 14. The enrichment of coal gas by 

the injection of oil into the retorts during carbonisation. London 

1926. pp. vi + 61. ill. 

Share, Padl Francis, and Gortner, Ross Aiken. Viscosity 
as a measure of hydration capacity of wheat flour and its relation 
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to bakmg strength. {Univ. Minnesota Agrio. Bxper. Station, 
Technical Bulletin No. 19.) St. Paul 1923. pp. 119. ill. 

SmoNSM, John Lionel. The constituents of some Indian 
essential oils. Parts XIII—XV. (Prom the Indian Forest Eeoords, 
1924,11.) 

SiMPKiN, : Neville, and Dawb, Alered. BoUot feed water 
(supply, softening and control in, colliery practice). {Lancs tfe 
Cheshire Coal iJeaearcJt Assoc. Bulletin No. 16.) London 1925. 
pp.45.- ■ 

Unitbd States. Departmmt of AgriouMwe. Department 
Bulletin No. 1323. Gtrus pectin. By Homer D. Poore. 
Washington 1925.,, pp. 19. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. Tech- 
nologic Paper Nol’273. Performance tasts of a liquid laundry soap 
used with textile materials. By P. R. McGowan, P. W. Smitheb, 
and Charles W. Sohoeestall. Washington 1924. pp. 26. , ill. 

Woodman, Rowland Marcus. The physics of spray liquids. 
I. The properties of wetting and spreading. (Prom the J. Pomology 
and Horticultural Science, 1924, 4.) 

Worley, Prederiok Pallisbr. A new view of atomic structure 
and the relationship of the chemical elements. (Prom the Bept. 
Austral. Assoc. Adv. Sei., 1923, 16.) ill. 

WoTOHAL, EuObn Ph. A contribution to the study of wood- 
sap. Moscow 1916. pp. 72. ill. [In Russian, with an English 
summary.] 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Informal Lecture, Thursday, November 26th, 1925, at 6 p.m., 
Dr. N. V. SiDGWiOK, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chairmian mentioned that this was the first of the Informal 
Lectures to be given by the Society, and then called upon Professor 
R. Robinson, D.Sc., F,R.S., to deliver his Lecture entitled : Recent 
Research on the Structural Relationships of some Plant Products.” 

At the conclusion of the Lecture a Vote of Thanks to the Lecturer 
was proposed by Professor T. M. Lowry, seconded by Dr. R. H. 
Pichard, and carried with acclamation, I^ofessor Robinson making 
due acknowledgment. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, December 3rd, 1926, at 
8 p.m.. Dr. Abthtjr W. Crossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., LL.D., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. , 

Deo. 5th, 1889. April, 1926. 

May 16th, 1890. Nov. 24th, 1926. 
March 4th, 1897. Nov. 20th, 1926. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Dattatraya Vishwanath Bal, Rothaxnsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 
Bernard Meredith Brown, B.Sc., Hill Close, Croham Manor Road, 

S. Croydon. 

Frederick Leslie Clark, 170, Barnsley Road, Shefiield. 

Reginald Clifiord Fawcett, B.Sc., The Cottage, Fentre, Wrexham. 

Ko Ko Oyi, Agrioiiltural College, Mandalay. 

Tom Heap, B.Sc., Birch Mount, Church Road, New Mills, Stockport. 

Stanley Barker Johnson, c/o Colombo Gas & Water Co., Ltd., Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Leonard George Jupp, B.Sc., A.R.C.S,, 6, Chesham Road, Kemp Town, 
Britton. 

Horace Alfred Mayes, B.Sc., The Cottage, Sewage Works, Vicarage Lane, 
EaatHam, E. 6. 


James Kerr Erskine 

Robert Walter Oddy . . . . 
William Robert Lang ... 
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Henry Geoffrey Ordish, B.A., Chilcombe, Milton Boad, Harpenden, 

Arnold Piukus, 238, Amhurst Koad, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 

Clifford Burrongh Purves, B.Sc., Edenbank, Cupar. 

Suresh Chandra Bay, P.O. Alambazar, Bay Villa, Calcutta. 

Edna Clark Smith, B.Sc., 9, Gilston Boad, S.W. 10. 

Sidney David Sutton, 2, Glasshouse Street, W. 1. 

Baymond Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., St. Brelades, Woodside Boad, Parkstone. 
Biehard Victor riaomas, B.A., 17, Pretoria Boad, Cambridge. 

Henry Wilkins, B.Sc,, 13, Kinfauns Boad, Goodmayes. 

Beginald Frank Wright, A.B.C.S., Pairhazel, Avondale Boad, Hove. 

Messrs. E. Horton and W. B. Saville were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


Bobert Leslie Andrew, 

Louis Baissac. 

William Francis Barker, Ph.D. 
Balph Basden. 

Frank Bell. 

Arthur Neville Copnall Bennett, B.Sc. 
Harold Frederick Betts, B.Sc. 

John Cecil Bird, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

Lionel Christopher William Birkett, 
B.Sc. 

James Boyd, F.I.C. 

Frank Symonds Bradhurst, 

Edward Britnell, B.Sc. 

Beginald John Bromffeld. 

Francis Hereward Burstall, B.Sc. 
Archer John William Butterfield. 
John latildred George Carlile, B.Sc., 
A.B.O.S. 

Leslie James Chalk, B.Sc. 

Bama Charan, B.Sc., B.Sc.Tech. 
John William Corran, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
A.La 

John Harold Cottier. 

Edward Mortimer Crowther, D.Sc., 
F.LC. 

Bertram Cuthbert. 

Frank Edwin Dickinson. 

Joseph Ra3rmond Dolphin, B.Sc. 
Wi lliam Donovan, M.Sc. 

John Stanley Dunn, M.A., Ph.D., 
A-LC. 

John Horsfall Dyde. 

^orge Malcolm Dyson, B.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D. 

Alfred Eccles, B.Sc. 

Edwin Fcanm Edwards. 

: Jph^ Moel^^ 

Elliott, M.Sc. 


Eric Bertram Evans, B.Sc. 

Elinor Katharine Ewbank, B.A. 
Elizabeth Monica Openshaw Farrow, 
M.A. 

Oliver Free, B.A. 

William Marshall Freeman. 

Eva Florence Gee. 

James Walter Shanks Gemmell, B.Sc. 
Francis Reginald Glover. 

William Bouch O’Brien Goudielock. 
Felix John Theodore Grigg, M.Sc., 
A.I.O. 

George Vincent Hall, B.Sc. 

John HaU, M.Sc., A.I.O. 

William Rowan Haro. 

Walter Healey. 

Thomas Henderson, M.C., M.A., B.Sc. 
Herbert Sim Hirst. 

Syed Husain, M.Sc. 

Torn Iwadare. 

David Christopher Mendis Jayo- 
wardene. 

Gilbert Jessop, M.Sc,, Ph.D. 

Charles Benjamin Johnson. 

Walter Idris Jones, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Henry Wilfrid Keenan. 

Brian Charles Lavers Kemp, B.A. 
Charles Bang. 

Frederick Karl Victor Koch, B.Sc., 
A.B.O.S. 

Charles Dudley Langford, B.Sc., 
A.R.O.S. 

Banarsi Das Laroia, B.A., B.Sc. 
Henry Guinness de Laszlo, B.A., 
Ph.D. 

Bertram Grey I«eatherbarrow, 

Sam Lenher, B.A. 

John Joseph Lennon^ M.Sc* 
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William Macartney. 

Ivan Eoy McHafiie, B.A., M.So. 

McLean, M.A., B.Sc. 

Leslie George Manchester, B.Sc. 
William Alfred JSTottage MarkwelL 
William Francis Martin, F.I.C. 

Charles Henry La-wrence Miller, B.Sc. 
Edgar Calvin le Roy Miller, M.D. 
Arthur Moore. 

Alexander John Morrison. 

Frank Richard Morrison. 

J ohn Blackburn Murgatroyd, 
Chitaukhlal Hiralal Nanavati. 

Hfenry Nicholson, M.So. . 

Anna Maria O’Meara. 

Horace Winston Palmer, B.Sc. 

Norman Frederick Parker, B.A., 
A.I.a 

Austin McDowell Patteison. 

Ernest PhiDis, B.Sc* 

Jonathan PoUitt, B.A. 

Charles Raymond Porter, M.Sc., 
A.I.C. 

, Evan Emrys Price, B.Sc. 

Marjorie Ellen Pring, B.Sc. 

Jnanendra Nath Bay, M.So. 

Herbert Charles Roberts. 

Phyllis Mary Sanderson. 

Rose Rachel Sass, B.Sc. 

Robert Saxon, B.Sc. 

Rupert Boswood Soammell, B.Sc. 

The following papers were read : 


Albert Sciver, B.Sc*, A.I.C. 

George Baty Scott. 

Upo Shin. 

Albert Louis Auguste Sigot. 

Dalip Singh, Ph.D. 

Frederick Francis Percival Smith, 
B.A., B.Sc. 

Robert Frederick Smith. 

William Ernest Soper, B.Sc. 

Herbert Kenneth Southern, M.Sc. 
Eric Alfred Speight,, B.Sc. 

Frank Harland Swire. 

Harold James TattersaU, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
William Veale Thorpe, B.A. 

William Milbum Towler, B.Sc. 
David, Traill, B.Sc. 

Elvera Annie Tricker. 

Donald Morrison Turner. 

Geoffrey Turner, B.Sc. 

Norman Leopold Tyler. 

Herbert Ward Vernon, B.Sc. 
Frederick Henry Webb. 

Ewaxt Harrod Williams, B.Sc,, A.I.C. 
Gwyn Williams, B.Sc. 

Hugh Amphlett Williams. 

Robert Harding Williams. 

John Laurence Wiltshire, B.Sc. 

John James Benjamin Wolfe. 

Gordon Mitchell Wright, M.A,, B.Sc. 
Wilfred Fisher Wyatt, M.Sc. 

John Frederick Zimmennann. 


“On the Budde effect in bromine. Part I. The photoactive 
constituent in wet bromine.’’ By B. Lewis and E. K., Eibeal* 

“ On the Budde effect in bromine. Part II. The kinetics of the 
reaction and the light absorption of wet and dry bromine.” 
By B. Lewis and E. K. Ridbal. 

“ The influence of carbon rings on the velocity of reactions involving 
their side-chains. Part I. The hydrolysis of cyclic and open- 
chain malonic esters.” By R. Gane and 0 . K. Ingolb. 

“ The density of boric oxide glass and the suspected variation 
the atomic weight of boron.” By H. V. A. Bbisooe, P. 
Robinson, and G. E. Stephenson. 
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Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, December 17th, 1925, 
at 8 p.in., Dr. Arthub W. Cbossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., LL.D., E.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Mected. Died* 

George Frederick William Blackburn ...... May 16th, 1913. Nov. 23rd. 

Edmund Knecht Dec. 1st, 1910. Dec. 8th. 

James Grant Feb. 6th, 1890 Dec. 7th. 

The President announced that : 

1. A Special Lecture will be delivered by Professor J. Barcroft, 
F.RiS., entitled Hsemoglobin ” on Thursday, February 11th, 
1926, at 8 p.m. The Lecture ’wiU be held in the Chemistry Theatre 
of the University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, by the kind per- 
mission of the College Authorities. 

2. British Chemical Abstracts ‘"A,’’ Pure Chemistry for 1926, 
printed on one side of the paper only, and gummed or ungummed, 
will he obtainable by Fellows at the price of £3 0^. Od., post free. 
Application should be made to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. E. 
Carr, as soon as possible. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: Thomas M. Sharp, Arthur Moor, Cecil J. May, J. F. 
Zimmermann, F. Bell, G, D. Langford, and J. M. Edwards. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Edwin Melhuish Bailey, Almond Hill, Fumpherston, Midcalder. 

Carl Howard Collie, B.A., New College, Oxford. 

William Eric Downey, Ph.D., Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
S. ICensington, S.W. 7. 

Andor Fodor, Ph.D., Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Herbert Harris, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.R.C.S., 1, Royal York Villas, Clifton, Bristol. 
Ralph Harry Klein, A.I.C., 11, Park Place Villas, Maida Hill, W. 2. 

Montagu© Alexander Phillips, A.I.C., 31, Cator Street, S.E. 16. 
Devasikhamani Sxmderavelu Pillai, 37, Hill Street, Stoke-on-Trent, 

Charles Aylmore Ray, B.A., 47, Somerford Grove, Tottenham, N. 17. 

Ivy Winifred Elizabeth Rogers, 8, St. Lawrence Road, W. 10. 

Ronald Stanley Russell, B.A., 47, Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Robert John Schaffer, B.A,, B.Sc., 3, Hambalt Road, S.W. 4. 

Charles Richard Noel Strouts, B.A., B.Sc., A.I.O., Westminster Bank, Kew 
Gardens, Surrey. 

Frank Sherwood Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., 21, Shortlands Road, Shortlands, Kent. 
Olaude Stanley Watson-Will, Musgrave Road, Indooroopilly, Brisbane. 

Idris Williams, B. A. > 19, Silver Street, Cambridge. 

meeting was then adjourned, and the Informal Meeting 
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The Council has made the following Grants from the Research 
Fund : 

T) • . d* 

“reparation and investigation of rare earth carbides. N. L. 

AnfaogoS... 10 0 0 

Preparation of phenanthrenes from stilbenes. J. N. Ashley ... 6 0 0 

Investigation of certain binary and ternary systems. C. R. 

Bailey 5 0 0 

Synthesis of genistein. W. Baker ... 16 0 0 

Studies in the anthracene series (contd.)- E. de B. Barnett ... 6 0 0 

(а) Studies in aliphatic and cyclic sulphides 

(б) Reactivity of some quinoxaline bases. G. M. Bennett ... 6 0 0 

Study of the mutual solubility relations of certain binary liquid 

systems. H. F. Betts 3 0 0 

The dynamic isomerism of menthyl-cotamin© and of assym- 

metrical xanthydrols. B. C. Chatterjee ... 12 0 0 

Thiocyano- and selenocyano-groups in the aromatic nucleus. F. 

Challenger ... ... ... ... * 6 0 0 

Preparation and study of certain polyhydroxy derivatives of 

diphenio acid. G. H. Christie 5 0 0 

Synthesis of substituted tri- and tetra-methylene ring derivatives 
from compounds obtained by condensation of malonic ester 

with aldehydes. H. Clayton ... 6 0 0 

Anthranyl ketones. J. W. Cook 6 0 0 

Addition of bivalent carbon compounds to bodies of the diazo- 
methane class. K. Cooper ... 6 0 0 

Stability of Schifl[*s bases. P. K. Butt ... ... 6 0 0 

Conversion of asymmetric bromo compounds into the correspond- 
ing sulphonic acids. E. B. Evans ... ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Influence of the benzoyl group on the mobility of the three-carbon 

tautomeric system. M. B. Farrow 10 0 0 

Studies in the caWytic activity of charcoal. J. B. Firth ... 10 0 0 

Solubility relationships of alxims and pseudo alinns. S. Glasstone 3 0 0 

Study of alkylene thiosulphates and of alkylene disulphonic acids. 

J. Goodspeed ... 5 0 0 

Quasi-aromatic structure (con^d.). F. R. Goss ... ... 6 0 0 

Properties of conjugated compounds. A. T, Healey 6 0 0 

Periodic chemical reactions. E. S. Hedges ... ... ... 16 0 0 

Substitution in the aromatic nucleus. W. J. Hickinbottom ... 4 0 0 

Photochemical combination of hydrogen with other gases. H, S. 

Hirst ... ... 7 0 0 

(a) Synthetical experiments in the anthocyanidin series ... 

(h) Synthesis of indole derivatives. H. R. Ing ... 10 0 0 

Conditions of equilibrium between alkali and alkaline earth 

halides and the alcohols (conid.). W. J. Jones ... ... 8 0 0 

The chemistry of the three-carbon system. L, G. Jupp ... 8 0 0 

(а) Reaction with ammonia of various unsaturated cyano esters 

(б) Methylation and ethylation products of various unsaturated 

cyano amides. (Hiss) W. Kilroy ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Baoton© formation from the aa'- jSjS'-dibromo adipic acids. C. B. 

Langford ... ... ... 0 0 0 

Properties of conjugated compounds. B. B. Laroia 6 0 0 

Substituted diphenyl compounds, R, J, Le F^vre 6 0 0 
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£ 8, d. 

Condition of formation and stability of carbon rings. J. J. 

Lennon ... 8 0 0 

Action of nitric acid on xinsaturated hydrocarbons. (Miss) P. V. 

McKie 10 0 0 

Synthesis of (a) Degradation product of brucine, and (6) Harm- 

aline and some of its derivatives. R. H. F. Manske ... 10 0 0 

The efiect of bulky groups on the mobility of the 3-carbon system. 

C.J.May ... ... ••• 5 0 0 

Researches on thallium conapounds (cowfd.). R. 0. Menzies ... 8 0 0 

Three carbon tautomerism. B. T. Narayanan ... 0 0 0 

Kinetics of the induction period of the hydrogen-chlorine reaction 

with ultra-violet light. R. G. W. Norrish 10 0 0 

Action of ozone on dry iodine. H. W. Palmer ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Nitration of substituted phthalides. J. N. R4y 7 0 0 

Reactions between 1 1 3-diketones and amino and amido bodies, 

E. Roberts 5 0 0 

Investigation of certain sesquiterpenes. J. M. Robertson ... 5 0 0 

Properties of unsaturated cyclic ketones. J. Ross 5 0 0 

The direct introduction of substituents into a mono-substitutod 

diphenyl. H. A. Scarborough ... ... 6 0 0 

Preparation and properties of various types of halogenated 

naphthalene derivatives. J. B. Shoesmith ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Researches on sulphuryl chloride and chlorination. 0. Silberrad 6 0 0 

Influence of substituents on the stability of certain spiro and 

associated ring systems. S. S- G. Sircar ... ... ... 6 0 0 

The basic salts, salts of mixed acids, and complex salts of metals 

of the 3rd and 8th periodic groups. J. D. Main Smith ... 12 0 0 

Nitration studies of tertiary aromatic amines. J. M. Smith ... 5 0 0 

Condensation reactions with certain j5-halogenated acids, M. G. 

Thomson ... ... 5 0 0 

Introduction of the methylene-dioxy group and of similar groups 

into the aromatic nucleus. V. M. Trikojus 8 0 0 

Conversion of substituted aromatic amines into quinolines. E. E. 

Turner ... 5 0 0 

Effect of polar substituents on the Walden inversion among 

benzene derivatives. E. E. Turner ... 5 0 0 

The chemistry of molybdenum. W. Wardlaw 5 0 0 

Reaction of halogens with aliphatic acids, anhydrides, and 

allied substances. H. B. Watson ... ... 5 0 0 

(a) Spatial structure of cycZoparafi&ns 

(5) Constitution of the mono-chloro- and mono-bromo-methyl 

succinic acids, W. A. Wightman ... 5 00 

(a) The migratory aptitudes of methoxy-phenyl groups ... 

(5) Experiments upon phthalophenone derivatives, etc, E. W. 

WignaH ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Structural mobility in dihydrorauconie systems. R. F. Wright . 5 0 0 


Total 


... £388 0 0 
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List of papers, or abstracts thereof, received between November 
20th and December 17th, 1925. (This list does not include titles 
of papers which have been read at an Ordinary Scientific Meeting, 
or which have appeared in the Journal.) 

The mechanism of the formation of o- and m-hydroxybenzalde- 
hydes from the nitration product of benzaldehyde.’^ By 
H. H. Hodgson and H. G, Beabd. 

The constitution of the normal monosaccharides. Part III. 

Ehamnose.” By E. L. BtosT and A. K. Macbeth. 

Resolution of dZ-dicentrine.’’ By R. D. Haworth, W. H. 
Perkin, and J. Rankin. 

Synthetical experiments in the isoquinoline group. Part VI. 
A synthesis of derivatives of paraberine.’* By R. Campbell, 
R. D. Haworth, and W. H. Perkin. 

“ The action of alkaline arsenites on some halogenated organic 
compounds.’’ By I. E. Balaban. 

*VThe equivalent conductivity of solutions of sodium hydroxide 
and the mobility of the hydroxyl ion.” By H. R. Raikes, 
A. P. Yorke, and P. K. Ewart. 

‘‘ An investigation of the zirconium in Colorado pitchblende.” By 
0. PREB. 

Some products from the resins of X<zn(hoTTJiceGf, Hastilis, X. 

Arborea, and X. iZeyZejm.” By H.H. Finlayson. 

The nitration of p-naphthoic acid and some new amino- and nitro- 
naphthoic acids.” By H, A. Habrison and P. A. Royle. ^ 
“Preparation of jp-bromophenylhydroxylamine by the emulsific- 
ation process. A modification.” By R- D. Haworth and 
A. Lapwobth. 

“ Optical activity and the polarity of substituent groups. Part III. 
Menthyl acetophenone-o-oarboxylate.” By H. 6 . Rule and 

J. Smith. 

“ The crystal structure of catechol.” By W. A. Caspari. 

“The chlorination and bromination of 4-aminodiphenyl.’ By 
H. A. SoARBOROXTGH and W. A. Waters. 

“Studies of dynamic isomerism. Part XXI. The velocity of 
mutarotation of glucose and of tetramethylglucose in aqueous 
alcohols.” By E. M. Richards and T. M. Lowry. 

“ Studies of dynamic iSomerism. Part XXII. The velocity of 
mutarotation of glucose and of tetra-acetylglucose in aqueous 
acetone.” By G. G. Jones and T. M. Lowry. 
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Some uns 3 mimetrically substituted dinitro and diamino deriv- 
atives in the stilbene and tolane series. Part I. The' fission 
of hydrogen chloride from 3 : 4'-dinitrostilbene dichloride.’’ 
By H. A. Haheison and H. Wood. 

The mercuration of aromatic substances. Part II. Ortho- 
nitrotoluene.’^ By S. CorrEY. 

'' J\r-Alkylated amidines.” By M. Sen and J. N. Bay. 

The equilibrium between ethyl alcohol and the alkali and alkaline 
earth salts. Part I.” By D. G. B. Boknbll and W. J. 
Jones. 

The dissociation pressures of alcoholates, Part I.” By D. G. B, 
Bonnell and W. J. Jones. 

‘‘Ethyl hydrogen sulphate. Part EE.” By M. A. Hamid, K. 
Singh, and H. B. Dxtnnicixfe. 

“ Heterogeneous equilibria between the sulphates and nitrates of 
sodium and potassium and their aqueous solutions. Part I. 
The ternary systems.” By M. A. Hamid. 

“ Heterogeneous equilibria between the sulphates and nitrates of 
sodium and potassium and their aqueous solutions. Part II. 
The quaternary system H 20 ~Na 2 S 04 -NaN 03 -K 2 S 04 -KN 03 .” 
By M. A. Hamid. 

“ A new reaction of certain diazosulphonates derived from p-naph- 
thol-l-sulphonic acid. Part I. The preparation of phthal- 
azine, phthalazone, and phthalimidine derivatives from 4'-nitro- 
benzene-2-naphthol-l-diazosulphonate.” By P, M. Bowe, 
E. Levin, A. C. Bxjens, J. S. H. Davies, and W* Tbpper. 

“Substituted dihydropentazines^ — ^a new series of cyclic mtrogen 
compounds.” By F, D. Chattaway and G. D. Pabkes* 

“ Dvi-manganese.” By J. 6. P. Dbdob and F. H. LoBlNa* 

“ Preparation, hydrolysis, and reduction of the fluoro-, ohloro-, and 
bromo-benzyl bromides.” By J. B. Shoesmith and B. H. 
Slateb. 

“ Absorption spectra of condensed nuclear hydrocarbons.” By 
N. S. Oaepeb and J. K. Marsh. 

“ The melting points of the normal satiuated dibasic acids.” By 
D. A, Paibweatheb. 

“ Tautomerism in the thyroxin molecule.” By 0. S. Hicks. 

“The structure of the normal monosaccharides. Part IV. 
Glucose.” By E. L. Hibst. 

“ An investigation of the hydrated fluoride of zirconium and the 
preparation of a hydrofluozirconic acid.” By E. B. B. Pbideaux 
and E. C. Bober. ^ 

4* 3 2 :5-I)imethoxyphenyIhydrazm^ By W. H. Perkin 
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Condensations involving active methyl groups in heterocyclic 
bases/’ By J. E. Humpheies. 

The system ferrous oxide-phosphoric acid-water and some of 
its oxidation products.” By S. E. Cabteb and N. H. Harts- 

HORNE. 

Absorption spectra and tautomerism. Part I. Keto-enol tauto- 
merism.” By E, A. Morton and W. 0. V. Eosney. 
Absorption spectra and tautomerism. Part II.” By E*. A. 
Morton and E. Eogers. 

Absorption spectra of mesityl oxide.” By R. A. Morton. 

The decomposition of substituted carbamyl chlorides by hydroxy- 
compounds. Part II. The influence of the constitution of 
the hydroxy-compound.” By T. W. Price. 

‘^Substitution in vicinal trisubstituted benzene derivatives. Part 
IV.” By L. Etjbenstein. 

“ The complex salts of pp'(a”-triaminotriethylamine with nickel 
and palladium.” By F. G. I^Iann and W. J. Pope. 

“ •) 7 ' 7 ”-Triaminotripropylamine and its complex compounds with 
nickel.” By F. G. Mann and W. J. Pore. 

“ Preparation and reduction of methyleneanthrone.” By E. de B. 
Barnett and M. A. Matthews. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Abberhalden, Emil. [Editor.] Handbuch der biologischen 
Arbeitsmethoden. Abt, XI, Methoden zur Erforschung der 
Leistungen des Pflanzenorganismus. Teil 3, Heft iii. Berlin 1925. 
pp. 460—612. iU. M, 6. {Reed- 16/11/26.) 

From the Publishers : Herren Urban & Schwarzenburg. 
Boyle, Robert. Paradoxa hydrostatica novis experimentis 
(maximain partem physicis ac facilibus) evicta. Oxonii 1669. 
pp. [Hi] + 210 + [iv]. (Reference.) From Dr. 0. Silberrad. 

- Job, P. Les m^thodes physiques appliqu4es a la chimie. Paris 

1026. pp. vi + 252. ill. 30 /r. net. (jSecd. il/12/26.) ^ 

From the Publishers : MM. Gaston Doin et Cie, 
JotTRNAL OR THE CHEMIOAL INDUSTRY. Vol. I, etc. MOSCOW 
1924 +. [In Russian.] (For circulation,) From the Publishers. 
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Labaeee, F. Manuel du cMmiste de laiterie : analyse du lait 
et de ses sous-produits. Paris [1926]. pp. 168. 20 fr. (Eecd. 
24/11/25.) From the Publishers ; MM. Gauthier Villars et Cie. 

Partington, James Biddiok. The alkali industry. 2nd edition. 
Loudon 1926. pp. xii + 344. iU. 12s. M. net. (Reed. 10/12/25.) 

From the Author. 

SooiBTT OE Leather Trades’ Chemists. Journal. Vol. VIII, 
etc., Leeds 1924 +. (For circulation.) From Dr. M. Nierenstein. 

Tinkler, Charles Kenneth, and Masters, Helen. Applied 
chemistry ; a practical handbook for students of household science 
and public health. Vol. II. Foods. London 1926. pp. xii + 
276. iH. 16s. net. (Reed. 19/11/25.) From the Authors. 


II. By purchase. 

Amos, Percy A. Processes of flour manufacture. New edition. 
Eevised by James Grant. London 1925. pp. xii + 312. iU. 
9s. net. (Reed. 10/12/26.) 

Baroroet, Joseph. The respiratory function of the blood. 
Part I. Cambridge 1925. pp. xii + 208. ill. 12s. Qd. net. 
(jBecd. 10/12/25.) 

Behrath, Alered. Physikalische Chemie. 2 vols. Dresden 
1925. pp. viu + 107, X + 192. M. 11.60. (Reed. 6/11/26.) 

Blake, Ernest G. Enemies of timber : dry rot and the death- 
watch beetle . . . and the methods to be adopted for their 
extermination. London [1926]. pp. xviii + 206, ill. 12s. Qd. 
net. (Reed. 10112/25.) 

Boxjroart, II. Inseotioides, fungicides, and weed killers. 2nd 
English edition, revised and enlarged by Thomas B. Burton. 
London 1926. pp. xii-f 431. ill. 16s. net. (Reed. 10/12/26.) 

Cox, Henry Edward. The chemical analysis of foods : a 
practical treatise on the examination of foodstuffs and the detection 
of adulterants. London 1926. pp. viii -J- 324. iU. 18s. net. 
(Reed. 10/12/26.) 

Hatsohek, Emil. An introduction to the physics and chemistry 
of colloids. 5th edition. London 1925. pp. xiv ■+• 184. ill, 
7s.6d.net. (Reed. 10/12/25.) 

— — Laboratory manual of elementary colloid chemistry. 2hd 
edition. London 1925. pp. 164. ill. 7s. Qd. net. (Reed. 
10/12/25.) 

: HBAroN, Nofe. Volatile solvents and thirmers used in the 
paint and varnish industries. London 1928. pp. 158. 16s. net. 
3^?|.;l0/i2/26.) ' ■ ' ■ 
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Huest, Geoeqe H. Lubricating oils, fats and greases : their 
origin, preparation, properties, uses and analysis, 4th edition, 
revised and enlarged by Herbert Bibtwhistle Stocks. London 
1925. pp. xii + 410. iU. 125. 6d. net. (J2ecd. 14/12/25.) 

Jeahs, James Hobwood. The dynamical theory of gases. 4th 
edition. Cambridge 1925. pp. viii + 444. 30s. net. {Reed, 

10/12/25.) 

HtiRSCHisrER, Karl. Zur Chemie der Ligninkorper. (Sammlung 
Vol. XXVIII.) Stuttgart 1925. 

McClendon, J. F., and Mbdes, Grace. Physical chemistry in 
biology and medicine. Philadelphia 1925. pp. 426. ill. 215. net. 
{Reed, 10/12/26.) 

Mathews, Albert Prescott. Physiological chemistry, 4th 
edition. [New York] 1925, pp. xviii + 1234. ill. SOs. net. 
{Reed, 14/12/25.) 

Miles, Walter Mason. The chemistry of power plant. London 
1925. pp. 144. iU. 65. net. {Reed, 14/12/25.) 

Montanistischen Hochschitlb in Loeben. Berg- und Hiitten- 
mannisches Jahrbuch. Vol. 71, etc., Berlin 1923 +• {Reference.) 

PotJCHER, William Arthur. Perfumes, cosmetics and soaps, 
with especial reference to S3m.thetics. 2nd edition. Vol. I. London 
1925. pp. x + 298. ill. I65.net. (iZecd. 10/12/25.) 

Siegbahn, Manne. The spectrosc^opy of X-rays. Translated 
. with the author’s additions by George A. Lindsay. London 1925. 
pp. xii + 288. ill. 205, net. (JBecd. 14/12/26.) 

Stiles, Walter. Photosynthesis : the assimilation of carbon 
by green plants. London 1926. pp. viii + 268. ill. I65. net. 
{Reed. Ujl2l25,) 

Trotman, Samuel Bussell, and Trotman, Edward Bussell. 
The bleaching, dyeing, and chemical technology of textile fibres. 
London 1925. pp. xii + 610. ill. 305. net. (2?ecd. 10/12/25.) 

HI. Pamphlets, 

Cromrton, Holland. NebuHum ? An address to the Bedford 
College Chemical Society, November 3rd, 1925. [London 1925.] 

pp. 16. 

Menschutkin, Boris N. Salt producers. (Note on history of 
Bussian chemical nomenclature.) 1925. pp. 8. [In Bussian.] 

Two centuries of the Bussian Academy of Science. 1925. 

pp. 16. iU. [In Bussian.] 

Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Boa/rd, Paper 
No. 11, Electrical exploders for shot-firing in coal mines, (A 
report of a sub-committee of the Explosives in Mines Besearch 
Committee.) London 1925. pp. 31, ill. 
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Mines Depaetmbnt. Paper No. 12. The support of underground 
workings in the coalfields of Scotland. (A report of the Support of 
Workings in Mines Committee.) London 1925. pp. 24. 

Paper No. 14. Coal dust explosions. The effect of 

release of pressure on their development. By H. P. Geeenwald 
and Eioeaed Veenon Wheelee. London 1925. pp. 12. ill. 

Paper No, 16. A new method of measuring pressures. 

By G. Ausop. London 1926. pp. 10. ill. 

SoiENTiEio AND Industbial Reseaech, Department of. Food 
Investigation Board. Special Report No. 8. By the Engineering 
Committee of the Board. The measurement of humidity in closed 
spaces. London 1926. pp. vi -f 64. ill. 

Special Report No.. 24. Experiments on the leakage 

of carbon dioxide gas from “unventilated” holds of ships. By 
A. J. Smith. London 1925. pp. iv + 25. ill. 

Fvd Research Board. Physical and chemical survey of the 

national coal resources, No. 6. The Lancashire coalfield. The 
Smith seam. London 1926. pp. vi -j- 32. ill. 

Sheewood, R. C. Protein survey of 1926 hCnnesota wheat 
crop. State testing mill, Minneapolis. (Bulletin No. 46. State 
Department of Agriculture, Minnesota.) St. Paul, Minn. 1926 
pp. 15, ill, 

Stanseield, EDaAE, HoLLiEs, Robeet T., and Campbell, WiuiAM 

P. Analyses of Alberta Coal. (Report No. 14. Scientific and 
Mustrial Research Council of Alberta.) Edmonton 1926. pp. 63. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY OE THE CHEMICAD 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1924 

ABDEBHAiiDBisr, Emil. See 'EwmsiSTso'BSCBfma. 

Aota Phttoohimioa. Vol. I, etc. Tokyo 1922-23 +. ill. 
(Seferenee.) 

AoTtrAiarfis de Onraiw CoNTBMPORAitTE. Publi4es’ sous la 
direction de A. HAiJiBS. 2nd series. Paris 1924. pp. viii + 310. 
ill. 

Abbt, JtjIiBS. Dangerous goods. 2nd edition. Anvers 1922. 
pp. 3di + 320. (Reference.) 

Abronaxttioal Rbseabch Committbe. Reports and memoranda. 
No. 906. The measurement of viscosity by means of capillary 
tubes. By Gtrr Bakb. London 1924. pp. 23. ill. 

AmswoBTH-DAVis, Jakes Riohabd. Crops and fruits. Re- 
sogroes of the Empire Series. Vol. I, part i. London 1924. 
pp. 144. 

- - — Meat, fish, and dairy produce. Resources of the Empire 
Socies. Vol. Ij part ii. London 1924, pp. 104. 

Aeckbe, John. Collected scimitific papers. Edited for the 
Ro;^ Society of Edinburgh (with introductory memoir), by 
OaboiUi Gilstok Knoxt. Cambridge 1923. pp. rrii + 692. ill, 

Albxandbb, Patoine. /See MAEirsET, Joseph; 

AXJUSS, Axibee Hbhbt. Cormnercial organic analysis, dtih 
edition. Edited by Sakhel S; Saetlbb, Exbebt C. Laxhbof, and 
OearCiES AjCNSWOBma: Mixcihhll. Vol. I, etc. London 1924 +, 
X&^mnee.) 

Ajxmane, AjtXHEB John. The principles of applied electro- 
chemistry. 2nd edition^ revised and enlarged by the author and 
Hahbt Johann Thomas Eluhoham. London 1924. pp. adi + 
728. ffl, , 

Alsbbbo, OabIi Lhoas. /See Rash, O. S. 

Amebioan Cebamio SocuEXV. Bulletin : a monthly publication 
devoted to Roceedlngs of the Society, discuasions of plant problems, 
discussions of teohmcal and scientific questions and promotion of 
doJiperaMve research. Vol. I, 1922 +, 

(R^ere/nce.) 

— — Ceramic Abstracts. Vol. I, etc. Easton, Pa., 1922 +. 
(R^erenoe.) .. 
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Andbew, G 3 E 0 BQB WJLtiiM. [Editor.] Fuel. EesoTiroes of 
the Empire Series. Vol. IV. London 1924. pp. 208. 

Andbtissov, Hieolai IVANOVifi [and others]. I® karabougaz et 
son importance industriefle. 2nd edition. Petrograd 1922. pp. 
172. ill. [In Russian.] ' ‘ 

Aottam di Ohmioa Apblioata. Vol. VIII, etc. Roma 1924 +. 
{For circulation.) 

Arohtvbs BBS ScaBNOBS Biologiqttes. See Ibstittjt db 
M fimiorsB ExpfiBiMEBTALB 1 Peteoobad. 

Abhstboko, Ebwaeb Eeanklastd. [Editor.] CShemistry in 
the twentieth century : an account of the achievement and the 
present state of knowledge in chemical science. Prepared under 
the guidance of a committee representing the scientific societies. 
London 1924. pp. 282. ill. 

Abmsteokq, HBHBy Edwaed. James Dewar, 1842 — 1923 : a 
Erid^ evening lecture to the Members of the Royal Institution, on 
January 18, 1924. London 1924. pp. 32. ill. 

AsHB, A. W., and Booemab, Hakby Gbobgb Trbboh. CShemioals. 
Resources of the Empire Series. Vol. VII. London 1924. 

pp. 208. 

Asebw, H. 0. The solubility’ and hydrolysis of calcium caxb* 
pnate. (Item the Trans. Neno Zealand Inst., 1923, 54.) 

ASSOOUTION BBS ElJiVBS BT AbcUBBS EtfilVBS BB Ii’EOOBB BB 
Chuhb. Inauguration du buste de Philippe- A. Guye. 13 Mars 
1924. Geneve 1924. pp. 39. ill. 

Asxob, EBAsrcas WmaAti. Isotopes. 2nd edition. London 
1924. pp. sii -f 182. HI. 

AuBEy, AiBEBT. See Rotrx, Ulvssb. 

Attstbatm, Commoswbamm: ob. Department of Defenee, 
Munitions Supply Board. Technical reports 1921 — 1922.; 
Melbourne 1922. pp. 34. ill. 

■ ■ — - The source and influence of impurities in 80 :20 

cnpro-niokel. By (k.BMBKT Blazbt. Melbourne 1922. pp. 68. 
ilL-,' 

AustbatiTatt Eaxiobal Rbsbabqh Cottkoh,. Australian Science 
Abstracts. Vol. I, etc. Sydney 1922 +. (Re/erence.) 

Abs tbabtau Scsibwoe Absxbaots. See AusxbaiiIAN ITaxiokaIi 
Rbsbaeoh 001311011:1. 

Balt, Ebwabd Chablbs Cteil. Spectroscopy. 8rd edition, 
Vol. I. London 1924. pp.3ai -f 298. ill. 

I SiAJi. Miiusiry. of Oomtnene.: . The. Goyeimnent 

;.Ist'i^^ Ban^okT928,'4-,-:./;.'-- 

I jfe GU^ ' : . ABBOKAimaAL. . R eSBABQ u;. ( >W nwTWii]Ty ' , 

Hbdlbt. See WsAciinr. 
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Budtobd, CiiAYton W., and WrsrKELMANN, Hbbbhbi A. 
S3ratematic survey of rubber chemistay : a bibliography, vdth 
copious abstracts, of the entire literature of rubber chemistry and 
closely allied subjects . . , together with a patent index, and 
introductory chapters summarizing the present status of rubber 
chemistry. New York 1923. pp. 386. {Referent.) 

Bbetbokb, WniHBiM, and JosT, Ltjdwio. Pfianzenphysiologie, 
4th edition of Jost’s “ Vorlesungen ubmr Pfianzenphysiologie.” 
2 vols. Jena 1924. pp. viii + 441, viii + 478. ill, 

Beegmank, Max, See Pisohee, Emil. 

Bbellnee, AENOLn, and Soheel, Kasl. [Editors.] Physi- 
kalisches HandwSrterbuoh. Berlin 1924. pp. vi + 904. xU. 
(Reference.) 

Bbethoud, Altoed. The new theories of matter and the atom. 
Translated from the Erench by Eden [Paxjl] and Obdae Padl, 
London 1924. pp. 260. ill. 

Bbxee, Oskae. Kontrolle und HersteUung von Saccharin. 
Part II. Handbuch der Saccharin-Pabrikation. Zurich 1923. 
pp. 144. ill. 

Bezeau, 0. Moetimbe. See Tebsdalb, Clyde H. 

Bibebtx, Matthew S. Eewous metals. Besouroes of the 
Empire Series. Vol. V JlI, part i. London 1924. pp. 166. 

Bibminigham: AND Midland iNSHTtTTB ScaENrmo Sooibtt. 
Record 1872— 1922 and Proceedings 1922— 1923. Vol. I. [Birm- 
ingham 1924.] pp. 38. ill. 

■ Blazby, Clement. /See AtrsTBALiA> Commonwealth oe. I?e- 
partment of Defence. 

Block, ExroiNB. The kinetic theory of gases. Translated by 
pHUJnp A. Smith, London 1924. pp, xvi 4- 178. iU. 

Blyth, Chaeles E., Maeitn, Geoeeeby, and Tonqhb, Haeold. 
Researches on the theory of fine grinding. Parti. (BritiahPorUand 
^ Opnent Research Assoc. Pamphlet No. 4.) London 1924. pp. 62. ill. 

Boaed oe Teade. Carbon monoxide in public gas supplies. 
Report on accidental deaths by poisoning from public ^s supplirai 
By WiLLUM John Atkinson Buttbeeibld. With corre^ond^e 
aprisiiD^ thereon. London 1924. pp. 48. ^ 

Boghe, Robeet Heeman. (Editor.) Tie theory and applic- 
ation of colloidal behaviour : contributed by the foremost attthOTities 

in each division of the subject. 2 vols. New York 1924. pp. xn 
-j- 444 4- XX, viii 4' 446 to 830 4- XX. ill. 

Niels. On the appUcatioh of the ^piantum theo^ to 
atomic strudtuxe. Part 1. The lundamenM postulate of fite 
quantiim theory. (Translated from the Z, Rhysik, 1923, 13, By 
' L.'E, CUETISS.) 
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BoiSBAiTDEAir, Paui. ifiiirCiB (DiT PEANgois) Lbooq DB, and 
Geamont, (Comte) Aenaud db. Analyse spectrale appliqu6e anx 
redberclies de chimie minerale. 2 vols. Paris 1923. pp. liv + 
342, iv 4- six plates. 

Boltom, Edwaed Richaeds, and Pblly, EtrssBLi. Gboegb. 
Oils, fats, waxes, and resins. Resources of the Empire Series. 
VoL IX. London 1924. pp. 276. 

Booemah, Haeey Gboegb Tebnch. See Ashe, A. W. 
BoEHEMAKKr, E. Kohlensaure nnd Pflanzenwaohstum. 2nd 
edition. Berlin 1923. pp. 138. ill. 

Boss, Chttot Lal. Scientific and other papers. Edited by 
Jyoti Peooash Bose. Vol. I. Calcutta 1924. pp. xxvi -f* C23. 

m. 

Bose, Jyoti Peooash. See Bose, Chuni L.4l. 

Beagq, Sie WmcJAM Hbney, and Beagq, William Lawebnoe. 
X-Rays and crystal structure. 4th edition. London 1924. 
pp. xii -f 322. ill. 

Beagg, William Laweence. See Beagg, Sir William Heney^ 
Bebhohlby, Winieebd Elsie. Manuring of grass land for hay. 
London 1924. pp. viii 146. ill. 

BsmsH Association boe the Advancement of Soibnob. Fifth 
report on colloid chemistry and its general and Industrial appli- 
cations. (With indfx to the five reports.) London 1923. pp. 
IT + 130. 

Beooks, Matilda Moldenhahee. The penetration of arsenic 
into living cells. (From the Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. Med,, 1922, 20.) 

New quantitative observations on the penetration of acids 

and alkali bicarbonates into living and dead cells. (From the Proc. 
Soc. Exper. Biol. Med., 1923, 20.) 

— — Studies on the permeability of living and dead cells. I and 
11. (From the U.S. Public EeaLth Reports, 1923, 38.) 

Beose, Hbney L. See Febundlioh, Erwin. 

— See Reiohb, Feitz. 

Bednswig, H. Explosivstoffe auf Grund des in der Literatur 
veroffentliohten Materials. 2nd edition. Leipzig 1923. pp. xiv + 
216. ill. 

Beuttini, Aetueo. Uses of waste materials : the ooUeotion of, 
waste materials and their uses for human and animal food, in 
fertilisers, and in certain industries, 1914—1922. London 1923, 
pp. XX + 368. ill. 

Bhokle, Phiije. Bee Waedle, Robert A. 

BbPKMAN, Haeey 0. fi'ee Lyon, T. Lyttlbton. 

Bhdgbn, Noeima^ Febdeeick. Cadmium : its metallui^, ^ 
piroj^ies and uses. London 1924. pp. xvi + 240. iU. 
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BtrLEimrii DE Chimie Ptmi sr AemcatI. (See Sooietatea 
EomSeI db STiQir^E. 

Bebchabtz, H. ^ Maeottsson, Julies. 

Bubun, Otto, 8b& Donatb:, Ebuakd. 

BUTTBEEIELD, WlLLIASt JoHN ATKIESOEr, See Boaed oe Teade. 

Oeeamic Absteaots. See Ambeioae- Ceeamic Society. 

ChSlid ibn JazId. See Ruska, Julius. 

“ Chbmioal Age ” Chemical Diotiohaey, The. Chemical terms. 
London 1924. pp. 158. {Beferenee.) 

Chemib bh Industeib : Bijblad van het Chemisch Weekblad. 
Year I, etc. Amsterdam 1923 4-. (Sefereme.) 

CHnsrA-CLAY Teade Eevie-w : the official organ of the china clay 
industry. London 1923 +. [Supplement to The Chemical Age.] 

Claekb, Hans Thachee. See Oegahic Syntheses. 

Clowes, Feank, and Coleman, Joseph Beenaed. Quantitative 
chemical analysis adapted for use in the laboratories of colleges, of 
technical institutes, and of analysts. 12th edition. London 1924. 
pp. xxiv + 676. ill. 

Coleman, Joseph Beenaed. See Clowes, Feane. 

CongeIjs Intbenational DBS CoBiBusTiBLES Ihquides. Compts 
rendu» etc. Paris 1923. pp. 831. ill. (Be/erence.) 

OoNGEESso Nazignalb di: Chiwjoa Puea ED Applicata. I. 
Atti. Roma 1923. pp. xxviii + 612, (Rc/eremse.) 

CooPEB, Waltee Johnson. See Maetin, Geopeeey. 

CooPEB, William Ranson. See Wellington, Stephen New- 
OQMBE. . ^ 

CosTE, John Hbney. See Paeey, Eenest John. 

Ceanston, John Aenold. The strueture of matter. iLondon 
1924. pp. xvi4-l96. ill. 

Ceookbs, Sib William. See Foubnibb d’Albb, Edmund 
Edwaed. ■ . 

Ceosthwaite, P. M. See Soiehtipio and Industbial RESEAEcaa:. 

Cbowthee, James Aenold. Ions, electrons, and ionizing 
radiations. 4th edition. London 1924, pp. xii -f- 328. ill. 

OtoiIMing, Albxandeb Chables. (See Lunge, Gboege. 

Gumming, William Muedooh, Hoppeb, Isaac Vance, and 
Wheelee, Thomas Sheelqck, Systematic organic chemistry: 
modem methods of preparation and estimation. Londcm 19^. 
pp, Kxiv 4- 535. ill. 

CuETis, John William. Organisation of production, pp. 1^. ilL 

CUBTiss, L. F. Res Bohb, Niels. 

CusHNYy Abthub Robbetson. A, text^hook of pharmacology 
an4. .therapeutics : or the action of drugs in health and disease, 
81ii edition, London 1924. pp. x, 17 — ^708. iU. 



DALiiiT, G. See Maeotssost, JuDitrs. 

DAiTON, John. A new S3rsteia of chemical philosophy. Part I. 
Manchester 1808. pp. viii + 220. ill. [To complete 2nd copy.] 

Damjpie, Otto. [Editor.] Chemische Teohnologie der Neuzeit. 
2nd edition. Edited by Eeanz Pbtbbs, Vol. I, etc. Stuttgart 
1924 +. ill. (Beference.) 

Da-venpoet, S; J. /See MiTOH3Brui, C. W. 

Davis, Aethtie Chakms. A hundred years of Portland cement ; 
1824—1924. London 1924. pp. xxii + 282. iH. 

Dbwae, James. See Aemstbono, Hbney Edwaed. 

Donate, Edhaed, and Bxjeian, Otto. Die Kohlensuhoxyde. 
(Sammlung, Vol. XXVII.) Stuttgart 1924. 

Doe6b, Chaeles. See National Assooution oe Mastee 
Baeebs. 

Deuoeee, Gael. See Ostwald, Wilhelm. 

Detsoale, C. V. [and others]. The meohanioal propertioi of 
fluids : a collective work. London 1923. pp. xvi + 362. ill. 

Duly, S. J. Timber and timber products, including pa|>«p» 
making materials. Besources of the Empire Senes. Vol. Dt. 
London 1924. pp. 228. 

DUmas, j. B. La vie de Jean Baptiste [Andr4] Dumas. 1800 — 
1884. 1924. pp. 230. ill. [In mimeograph form.] 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste [AndbE]. See Dumas, J. B. 

i>UNN, John Thomas. See Institutb of Chemistey of Geeat 
Bbitain and Ieeland. 

DunstAn, B. Industrial minerals : a review of occurrences, 
treatment, uses, values and production, with special reference to 
Queensland resources. Articles I to IX, Salt j asbestos ; mica ; 
molybdenite; platinum; nickel; graphite; manganese; arsenic, 
Brisbane 1920 — ^1921. (Queensland Geohgiocd Survey PvJbUccdim 
No. 268). pp. 340. 

Dtoont, Geoeoes. See VEzes, Maueiob. 

Dushman, Saul. Production and measurement of high vacuum. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 1922. pp. xvi + 240. ill, 

Dybb, Helen A, See Voegtlin, Gael. 

Eastbian Eodae Company. Abridged scientific publications 
from the Research Laboratory. Vol. VI-VII, 1922-23. Rochester, 
N.T., 1^3-24, pp. 238 + viii, 140+vi. ill. (Befermce.) 

Edbl-Eeden und -Eezb. Zeitsohrift fiir das Gesamtgebiet der 
seltenen Erden und Erze, fiir die Industrie ihrer Gewinnung, 
Verarbeitung, und Verwertung. Years I-IV, pt. ix. Mfloohen 
1919—1923. (Beference.) 

EllingEam, Haeey Joha:nn Thomas. See Allmand, Abthub 
John. 
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Emioh, Fkiedbioe. Mikrocheimsches Praktikum : eine Anlei- 
tung zur Aiisffilirung der -wichtigsten mikrochemisohen Handgriffe, 
Beaktionen und Bestimmungen mit Ausnahme der quantitativen 
organisohen Mikroaiialyse. Munchen 1924. pp. xiv + 174.- ill. 

Essblbit, Gtjstavtjs J. See Hbtisbb, Emil, 

Evaks, Uliok Riohaedsos. The corrosion of metals. London 
1924. pp. xiiH- 212. ill. 

Ewald, P, P, Blristalle und Rontgenstrahlen. Berlin 1923. 
pp. x + 328. ill. 

Pabaday Society. The electronic theory of valency : a general 
discussion. London [1923]. pp. [iv + 96]. ill. 

Pblbeok, Geobqe T. See Goodenough, G. A. 

Eebmesttfoeschtjeg. Edited by Emil Abdbbhaldbn-. Vol. 
Vn, etc. Leipzig 1923-24 +. ill. {Reference.) 

Ebulqbk, R. Chemie und Physiologie der NuMeinstoffe nebst 
Einfiihrung in die Chemie der Purinkorper. Mt einem Sonder- 
kapitel “ Die Pathologie des Puriostoffwechsels ” von Ebibda 
Eetjlgbn-Bbaijns. (Bioohemie in Einzeldarstellungen. V.) Berlin 
1923. pp. xii + 432. iU. 

EBtiLGBisr-BBAiiifS, Ebibda, See Ebulobit, R. 

Pippin, Elmbb 0. /See Lyon, T. Lyttlbton. 

PracBDBB, Emil. Untersuchungen ans verschiedenen Gebieten. 
Vortrage und Abhandlungen allgemeinen Inhalts. Edited by Max 
Bbbgmann. Berlin 1924: pp. x 4- 914. 

Untersuchungen uber Triphenylmethanfarbstoffe, Hydrazine 

und Indole. Edited by Max Bbbgmann. Berlin 1924. pp.x + 
880. 

PisOHBB, Pbahz. Chemie der Kohle. Vol. II. Die UmiPand- 
famg der Kohle in Ole. Berlin 1924. pp. viii + 368. ill. 

tocjHBB, Mabtin Hbnby, uith the coUaboration of Gboeob 
D. MoLattohlin and Marian 0. Hooxbb. Soaps and proteins: 

colloid chemistry in theory and practice. New York 1921. 
i5>. x + 272. ai. 

PoTHBBoiLL, James Best. iSee Knboht, Edmund. 

Poubnibild’Albb, Edmund Edwabd. The life of Sir William 
Cl*i^es. London 1923. pp. Xx + 414. iU. 

PbwLBB, Gilbbbt John. jSfee Indian Institute ob Soibnob. 

Pbazbb, R. a. See Pannbll, Jobh Robbbt. 

Teniaire en quatemaire evenwiohten 
k'h6t stelsel: NaC104-(NH4)ssS04-NH4a04-Na2S04-H20 bij 60® 
: W pp. xii 4-63, ill. . [In En^h.] 

; PBbto Kie theory of rdativitjy : three lectures 

fbif chemists. Translated by Hbnby L. Bbosb. London 1924. 
Pjp. xU 4- 98. ill. 
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FBEtwDUOH, Hkekebt. KapiUarohemie. 3rd edition, Leip 
zig 1923. pp. xvi+1226. ill, 

IbEauiTD, JoHBr Newtoit, [Editor.] A text-book of inorganic 
chemistry. Vol. II, The alkali-metals and their congeners. By 
Aitdew Jatmtesok Waleee. London 1924, pp. xxvi -f- 380, 
ill. (Be/crence.) 

__ __ Vol. vn. Part i. Oxygen. By John Newtok 
Ebienb and Dottglas Feahk Twiss. London 1924, pp. xxvi -f 
370. ill. (Reference.) 

Pry, Hahby Shiplbt. The electronic conception of valence and 
the constitution of benzene. London 1921. pp. zviii -f- 300. ill. 
Eylemah, Ebnest. See Pbbol, Eeitz. 

GadambBj JoHAisNBS. Lehrbuch der chemischen Toxikologie 
und Anleitung zur Ausmittelung der Gifte. 2nd edition, 
Gottingen 1924, pp. x -f 714. ill. 

Gabdhbb, William. Chemical synonyms and trade names : a 
dictionary and commercial handbook. London 1924. pp. vi-+- 271. 
(Reference.) 

Gavbon, Joseph L. See Raiziss, Geobgb W. 

Geoboibvios, Geoeg. Lehrbuch der chemischen Teohnologie 
der Gespinstfasem. [II.] Gespinstfasern, Wasoherei, Bleioherei, 
PSrberei, Druckerei und Appretur. 4th edition, edited by Geobg 
Obobgibvios and GtrSTAV Ulbioh. Leipzig 1924. pp, viii + 416, 

m. 

Gibbs, Wilium E. Qouda and smokes: the properties of 
disperse systems in gases and their practical applications. London 
1924. pp. xiv 240. ill. 

Goodenough, G. a., and Fklbeok, Geobgb T. An investig- 
ation of the maximum temperatures and pressures attainable in 
the combustion of gaseous and liquid fuels, (Unw, lUinds Engineer- 
Bulletin No. 139.) Urbana 1924. pp. 160. ill. 

, G®amont, (Comte) Abnaud de. See Boisbahbban, Paul 
ISmIIH (DIT PBAHqOIS) LeOOQ DE. 

Gbotith, Robbbt Owen. iSee Lewis, William Cupmobe 

IIOCULLAGH. 

GBnmras, Ezeb, See Soientlbto and Industbul Reseaboh. 
Food Investigctiion Board. 

Geoggins, P. H. Aniline and its derivatives. Iiondoa 1924. 
pp. yiii -i- 256, ill. 

Gbubb, Geoeg. Grundziige der angewandten Elektroohemie. 
Vol. I. I)resdettl922. pp. xii-f268. ill. 

. ~ dfec.lI’8iHiEEi E 

Gttye, Pbpihpbe-A. Pee AssoosaHON »» ElIiveset Anotos 

ElilVBS DE L’EooLE DE ChIMIB, 
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Habbe, I^tz, Fiinf Vortrage aus den Jahren 1920 — 1923. 
Berlin 1924. pp. vi + 92. 

Hall, ABcaarsALD John. Cotton cellulose : its chemistry and 
technology. London 1924. pp. 228. ill. 

Hall, John W. 5ee Haeboed, Frank William. 

Hallbb, a. See Aothalit^s de Chimib Contbmboeaine. 

Halse, Edwaed. Cohalt ores. (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London 1924. pp. x + 54. ill. 

Hancock, Geobgb Charles. Report on the composition of 
commoner British wines and cordials (alcoholic and non-alcoholic). 
Together with [a] report by the Government Chemist [Sir Jambs 
Johnston Dobbie] on the exaioination of samples. {Ministry 
of Heaith Beports on Public Health and Medical Suijects, No. 24.) 
London 1924. pp. iv -f- 68. 

Handetioh dee Salvabsantherapie. Mit Einschluss der 
experimentellen, biologischen und chemisohen Grundlagen. Edited 
by W. Kollb and K. Zielbe. Vol. I. Berlin 1924. pp. xiv + 
750. Ul. 

HabboeDjFeankWilliam, and ELall, John W. The metallurgy 
of steel. 7th edition. 2 vols. London 1923. pp. xii -f [660], 
xyi + 564. ill. 

Haevey, Aethtjb. Tanning materials : with notes on tanning 
extract manufacture. London 1921. pp. viii 182. ill. 

Harvey, Leonard Charles. Pulverised fuel, colloidal fuel, 
fuel economy, and smokeless combustion. London 1924. pp- 
xxvi -j- 466. ill. 

— — See Scientietc and Industrial Research. Fuel Beaearch 
Board. 

Hateibld, H. S. See Reiohe, Fritz. 

Hausbeand, Euoen. Drying by means of air and steam : 
explanations, formulse and tables for use in practice. 3rd English 
edition. Translated from the German by A. C. Weight. London 
1924. pp. viii 78. ill. 

Hayward, Harrison W. See Mills, Adelbbbt P. 

Hendrick, Jambs. Drainage investigations at Aberdeen. 
(From the iScoJft'sA J. Agnc., 1924, 7.) 

Henry, Thomas Anderson. The plant alkaloids. 2nd edition. 
London 1924. pp. viii + 466. ill. 

Hepworth, Harry. Chemical synthesis: studies in the investiga- 
tion of natural organic products. London 1924. pp, xx + 244. ill. 

Hepworth, T. Cbadook. See Mitchell, Charles Ainsworth. 

Hbuser, Emil.. Textbook of ceEulose chemistry. Translated 
from the 2nd German edition by Clarence Jay West and 
Gustavus J. Esselen, Jr. New York 1924, pp. xii + 212. 
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HiLDBBiiA.irD, JoBaii Hekrt. Solubility. New York 1924. 
pp. 208. ill. 

Bjtohooob;, Fraitk IiArrEBir, and Eosmsoif, Claek Shove. 
DifEesrential equations in applied chemistry. New York 1923. 
pp. vi + 110. Ul. 

Hooben, Lanoblot T. The pigmentary effector system: a 
review of the phyaology of colour response. Edinburgh 1924. 
pp. xii4-152. ill. 

Hollests, Oeceel. The synthesis of nitrogen ring compounds 
containing a single hetero-atom [nitrogen]. London 1924. pp. 
423. ill. 

Hot.me3, Haekv N. Bibliography of colloid chemistry. 
Erelinunary edition. Washington 1923. pp. iii -j- 135. {Reference.) 

Holst, Helge. See Ksumses , H. A. 

Hooker, Martatt 0. See Eisohee, Martin Henry. 

Hopkins, B. Smith. Chemistry of the rarer elements. Boston 
1923. pp. viii + 376. HI. 

Hopper, Isaac Vance. See Camming, WniiAM Murdoch. 

Hunwicke, Rodbbiok Francis. See Scibntiito and In- 
DTrsTBUCAL Resbaech. Food Investigation Board. 

Tmpertat . Institdte. Vanadium ores. (Imperial Institute 
Monograph on MOneral Resources.) London 1924. pp. x -f- 72. 

Imperial Minebal Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Umpire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Petro- 
leum and allied products. (1913-1919.) London 1924. pp. 296. 

— — Statistics, 1919—1921. 52 parts. London 1923—1924. 

— — Statistical summary. (Production, imports and ex- 
ports) 1920 — 1922. London 1924. pp. 290. 

- — Minerals of the Empire. British Empire Bxhibition> 
Wembley 1924. London 1924. pp. 314. ill. 

— — Report of the Governors on a proposed uniform method of 
recording ruining and metalluigical statistics. London 1924. pp.92, 

Indian Institute op Soibnoe. Some studies in biochemistry. 
By some students of Dr. Gilbert John Fowler. Bangalore 1924. 
pp. iv •+• 198. m. 

iNSTmnr de MfinioiNE ExpfiBiMBNTALE i Petrograd. Archives 
des Sciences Biologiques. Vol. XXI, etc. Petrograd 1918 -f 
(Reference.) [In Russian, summaries in French.] 

Inshtutb op Brewing. Collective index of the Journal of the 
Institute of Brewing, 1911 to 1923. London 1924. pp. iv 330. 
(Reference.) 

Institute op Chemistby op Great Britain and Ireland. 
The progress of chemistry in public affairs. By John Thomas 
Dunn. London 1924. pp. 23. 
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Instittjte ok Physic®, Tvith the co-operation of the Nationaii 
Phtsioaii liABOBATOBT. Journal of Scientific Instroinents. 
Preliminary number, May 1922. Vol, I, etc. London, 1923 -f-. 
(Befermee.) 

Instithtion of ChemIoal EHontEERs. Transactions. Vol. I. 

1923. London [1924]. pp. xvi -f 120. ill. (Beference.) 
iNsrawnoN OF Ekginebrs, Afsteaiia. Ihe power resonrces 

of the Commonwealth of Australia and the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea. Report to the World Power Conference, London, 

1924. Sydney 1924. pp. xii + 132. ill. 

isrsTiTFxioN OF Meohafioal Enghtebes. Proceedings. 1924, 
etc. London 1924 +. (Beference.) 

Institution oe Petroleum Technologists. Standard methods 
of testing petroleum and its products. London 1924. pp. x -f 
102. ill. 

Iewin, Mabian, and Weinstein, Mabgabet. Comparative 
studies on respiration. XXI. Acid formation and decreased 
production of COg due to ethyl alcohol. (From the Amer. J. Bot,, 
1922,9.) 

Jeans, James Hopwood. See Physical Society of London. 
Jenkin, Chables Feewen. See Scibntieio and Industeial 
Reseaeoh. Food Imestigatim Board. 

Jennison, Feanois Hebbeet. The manufacture of lake pig- 
ments from artificial colours. 2nd edition. London 1920. pp. viii 
+ 172. ill. 

JQegensbn, Ingvab, and Stiles, Waltee. Carbon assimil- 
ation : a review of recent work on the pigments of the green leaf 
and the processes connected with them. (New Phytologist reprint 
No. 10.) London 1917. pp. viii + 180. iU. 

Joint Committee foe the Standaedisation of Scientific 
Glasswake. Report No. 1. Units of volume, pp. 6. 

; Jones, Q. W. Sayees, R. R. 

JosT, Ludwig. /See Bbneokb, Wilhelm. 

Journal ok Mathematics and Physios. See Massachusetts 
Insthpute oe Technology. 

JouBNAL OE Metabolic Reseaeoh. Vol. II, etc. Morristown, 
N.J. 1922 +. (Re/erence.) 

JouBNAL OF SoiBNTmo Insteuments. Nee Institute oE Physios. 
Keane, Chables Albxandbe. Nee Lunge, Geoboe. 

King, James Geieve. Nee Sotentifio and Industeial Re- 
SEAEOH. Fnel Beaearch Board. 

KmoZETT, Chables Thomas. Chemical encyclopaedia : a dig^t 
of chemistry and chemical industry. 3rd edition. London 1924. 
pp. X + 606. (Beference.) 
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Kekelakd, John. See National Association ot Master 
Pakbes, Coneeotionbes & Catbbebs. 

Kecto, Benedict Tbembath. Tested methods of mineral 
analysis. London 1924. pp. 128. ill. 

Knecht, Edmund, and Fothbegill, Jambs Best. The prin- 
ciples and practice of textile printing. 2nd edition. London 
1924. pp. XX 4-732, iU. 

Khxbbs, Sib GeoEgb Handley. Science and its service to man : 
Pn^dential address to the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1923. Wellington 1923. pp. 46. 

Knibbs, Nobman Victor Sydney. Lime and magnesia : the 
chemistry, manufacture and uses of the oxides, hydroxides and 
carbonates of calcium and magnesium. London 1924. pp. 306. 
ffl. 

Knott, Caeoill Gilston. dee Aitken, John. 

K6nio, Josef. Die TJntersuchung landwtsohaftlich und land- 
wtschaftlich-gewerblioh -wichtiger Stoffe. 6th edition. Vol. I. 
Berlin 1923. pp. xvi 4- 950. ill. 

Kollb, W. dee Handbuch deb Salvarsanthebabie. 

Konbn, Heinbioh [Mathus]. dee Kaysbe, Heineioh [Gustav 
Johannes].- , 

Kbamebs, H. a., and Holst, Hbloe. The atom and the Bohr 
theory of its structure : an elementary presentation. [Translated 
frorh the Danish by E. B. Lindsay and Eaghbl T. Ldsdsay.] 
London 1923. pp. xiv -f 210. ill. 

Keausb, Hugo. Das Aluminium und seine Legierungen. 2nd 
editioiL 2 vols. Wien 1923. pp. viii -f 236, viii -f 228. ill. 

KbOobb, Paul. Unterauchungsmethoden fflr die Texfcil* 
Indnstiie. Vol. I. Berlin 1923. pp, vi 4* 172, ill. 

, Kuhn, A. dee Ostwald, Wolfgang. 

Kuhn, Riohabd. dee Obpenhbimbe, Gael, 

Laab, Johannes Jacobus van. Die Zustandsgleiohung von 
Gasen und Mflssigkeiten. Leipzig 1924. pp, x -f 808. ill. 

Landeb, Cecil Howaed, and McKay, Bobebt Pbbbibr. Low 
temperature carbonisation. London 1924. pp. 278. iU. . 

Lange, Otto. Chemisoh-teohnisohe Vomchriften : ein Hand- 
buch der speziellen chemisehen Technologie insbesondere fiir 
chemische Fabriken und verwandte technisohe Betriebe enthaltend 
Vorschriften aus alien Gebieten der chemisehen Technologie mit 
umfassenden Literatumaohweisen. 3rd edition, 4 vols. Leipzig 
1923—1924. pp. xxxvi + 1012, xx 4- 806, xx 4- 796, xxii + 750. 

Lassab-Cohn. Arbeitsmethoden fiir organisch-chemisohe 
Laboratorien. 5th edition, 2 vols. Leipzig 1923. pp. xiv + 1144, 
X -f- 362. (Beferenoe.) 
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Lathrop, Elbbbt 0. /See Allen, Alfred Hhhey. 

Lb Comptb, T. R. /See Van Nostrand. 

Lbhkann, Lttdwig. /See SoHtJLTZ, Gnstav. 

Leonard, Clifford Shattdok. /See Voeqtlin, Carl. 
Lefesohkin, W. Kolloidohemie des Protoplasmas. Berlin 1924. 
pp. xii + 228. 

Led, Christian. La viscositd des imilea min^rales : (loi des 
melanges). (From the Mon. Pitrole Romnain, 1923.) 

Lewis, William Cddmore MoCdllagh. A system of physical 
chemistry. Srd edition. Vol. III. Quantum theoiy. With 
certain appendices by Jambs Rice, A. M’Keown, and Robert 
Owen Griffith. London 1924. pp.x -1-408. ill. 

Libsegang, Raphael Ed. KoUoide in der Teohnik. Dresden 

1923. pp. viii 4- 157. 

Chemische Reaktionen in Gallerten. 2nd edition. Dresden 

1924. pp. vi + 90. ill. 

Lindsay, R. B. /See Kramers, H. A. 

Lindsay, Rachel T. /See Kramers, H. A. . 
lasTER, John Edward, The sfareening and grading of materials. 
London 1924. pp. 144. ill. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Atoms and rays; an introduction to 
modem views on atomic structure and radiation. London 1924. 
pp. 208. ill, 

Long, Harold 0. Plants poisonous to live stock. 2nd edition. 
Cambridge 1924. pp. viii + 120. ill. 

Lookiesh, M. Ultraviolet radiation ; its properties, production, 
measurement, and applicatioia. NewYorkl922. pp. xii-l- 268. ill. 

LtfNQE, George. The manufacture of acids and alkalis. Com- 
pletely revised and rewritten under the editorship of Alexander 
Oharlbs Odmming. Vol. 11, The manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
(Chamber-process.) By Wilfred Wyld. London 1924. pp. 
xU + 424. ill. (Refer&m.) 

— _ — Vol.III/ The concentration of sulphuric acid. ByJoHN 
WHFRID PA3BKES. London 1924. pp. xii -f 394. ill. (Be/erence.) 

Lunge, George, and Keane, Charles Alexander. Technical 
methods of chemical analysis. 2nd edition. Edited by Char l e s 
AiaxANDER Keane and Phroy Cyrjdc. Lesley Thorne. Vol. 1. 
london 1924. pp. xx -f 702. ill. (Be/erence.) 

Lnon, C. J. Comparative studies on respiration. XVIII. 
Respiration and antagonism in Elodea. (From the Amer. J, Bot., 
1921,8.) 

Lyon, T. Lyttleton, Fdpfin, Elmer 0., and Bhckman, Harry 0 i 
Soils, their properties and management. ISfew York [1916, reprinte^l 
1923]. pp. xxii -f 764. ill, i| 
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MacAusxbe, D. a. Chemical reactions in bromoil. (IVom the 
Q.J. Camera Club, 1923, 1.) 

M’liraosH, John Gbddbs. Industrial alcohol : the production 
and use of alcohol for industrial purposes, for use as an flluminant 
and as a source of motive power. 2nd edition. By Hbbbbet 
BmxwHiSTLH Stocks. London 1923. pp. xii + 400. ill. 

McKay, Robekt Fbebibb. See Landbb Oboil Howabd. 

M’Kbown, a. See Lewis, Whuam CtroMOBE MoCullagh. 

MAOLABEifr, W. A. Rubber, tea, and cacao : with special seotaons 
on cofEee, spices, and tobacco. Resources of the Empire Series, 
Vol. V, London 1924. pp. 334. 

MoLAxrQHi.iK, Geobge D. See Fisohbb, Mabtin Hbnby. 

Mabottsson, Jtjijtjs, assisted by H. Bxjbohaetz and G. 

Die nathrhchen und kiinstlichen Asphalte. Leipzig 1921. pp> 
x + 262. ill. 

Mabuxeb, Ohables. Manuel du distUlateur. Paris 1923. 
pp.iv -1-305. ill, 

Mar tin, Gboeebey. The modem soap and detergent industry, 
including glycerol manufacture : a complete practical treatise in 
three volumes. Vol. I. London 1924. pp, 3di-}- [370]. ill. 

— — /See Biyth, Cblables B. 

Mabun, GEoSTifflY, and Cooke®, Waetbb Johnson, The 
exothermic reaction of Portland cement clinker formation. (BriMsh 
Portland Cement Research Assoc. Pam^ddet Bo. 3.) London 1923. 
pp. 6S. ill, 

Mabtinpaij), Wtt.t.tam Habbison, and Westoott, William 
WyNNs The extra pharmacoposia. 18th edition. Vol, I, Loudon 
1924. pp. xxxviii -j- 1164. {Reference.) , 

Mabtinbt, Joseph. Couleur et constitution ohimiq^ue. B4dig4 
aveo la collaboration de Paulkth Alexandbe. Paris 1924, pp, 
3 ^. 

Mjbsachusetts Institute oe Technology. Joamai of 
Mathematics and Physics. Vol, I, etc. Massachusetts 1921-— 22, 

; {Reference.) . . ' • ' ■ ■ ' 

Mathbsius, Waltheb. Die physikalischen mid 
Gmndlagen des Ekenhiitten-wesenB. (Ohem. TnnK.'.; A' 
darstellungen.) 2nd edition. Leipzig 1924.. pp, xrfli 488. 
ilk , ^ ' 

Mathews, Joseph Howabd. [Editor,] Colloid symposium 
monograph : papers and discussions presented at the First National 
Symposium on Colloid Chemistry. University of Wisoonsin, June, 

1923. Madison 1923. pp. 43Q. ill, 

miTHEWs, J, Mebbitt, The textile fibers: their physical, 
microscopical and chemical propertieB, 4th edition. New York 

1924. pp. xviii -f- 1064. ill. 
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Maybsoivb, Abolv. Mikrochemie der Arzneimittel iind Gifte: 
die ofGbzmellen anorgaoisohen und orgaoisohea SarTiren imd ihre 
Sake. Berlin 1923. pp. jcrii 4- 286. ill. 

MjaDlOAL EriiS3aiABC!H COTTWOIL. . Eeport on the present state of 
knowledge of accessory food factors (vitamins). 2nd edition. 
London 1924. pp. iv + 172. ill. 

[MesioaIi Bbssaboh CouboHi. Alcohol Investigation Com,miUee!\ 
Alcohol : its action on the human organism. 2nd edition. [London 
1924.] pp.xx+lTO. 

Mbndbl, Lafattette Bbnbdiot. Nutrition : the chemistry of 
life. New Haven 1923. pp. xii -\- 150. iU. 

Menschctkin, Bobis N. Carbohydrates: (the chemical com- 
pounds around us). Leningrad 1924. pp. 76. [In Bussian.] 

Course of general (inorganic) chemistry. Moscow 1924. 

pp. 376. ill. [In Bussian.] 

Mhrok, [Cabl] EmaottbIi. Priifung der chemischen Eeagemden 
auf Beinheit. 3rd edition. Darmstadt 1922. pp. iv-f 378. 

MByEBHOB, Otto. Chemical dynamics of life phaenomena. 
Bhiladelphia 1924. pp. 110. ill. 

Mmoud, Stabbo S. Chemical analysis of the mineral water of 
Lipik. (A summary of the paper published in “ Rad ” 1923, 228.) 

Mieboohbmib : Zeitschrift fur das Gesamtgebiet der Mikro- 
ohemie und Mikrophysik. Year I, etc. Wien 1923 +. (Reference.) 

Muxbe, Lewis B. On the composition of the precipitate from 
partially alkalmized alum solutions. (From the V.8. Public EeaUh 
R&pwts, 1923, 38.) ill. 

Mntxs, AdbIiBBKt P. Materials of construction : their manu- 
facture and properties. 2nd edition. Edited by Habbisob W. 
fiArwABD. New York 1922. pp. x -f [480]. ill. 

Metohell, Ckabbes Aibswobth. See Axlbb, Alebed Henby. 

MraoKELL, Chables Aibswobth, and Hebwobth, T. Cbadooe. 
Inks : their composition and manufacture. 3rd edition. London 
1924. pp. xvi + 836. ill. 

Mitoboduc., 0. W., and Davebbobt, S. J. Hydrogen sulphide 
literature. (From the HeoftA Exports, 1924, 39.) 

Mona, Jakes. Colour and chemical constitution. Part XVJl. 
The aaso dyes and other monocyclic colours. Part XVm. 
Colourless substances in HjSO* (haloehromy.) (From the Tram. 
Eoj/. doc. E. j/fico, 1923, 10^11.) 

Mobatssohbiet eOb Kjbdbbbbilktodb. Vol. XXVin, 
ete., Berlin 1924 4 i (Reference.) 

MOU-BB, EbicK. Das Eisen und seine Verbindui^en : eine 
MonbgrapMe auf physikalisoh-ohemisohec Grundlage; MSt einem 
Absohnitt fiber “ Die Legierungen des Eisens,” von Gboeo Gbumi. 
Dresden 1917. pp. viu4 658. ill. 
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Myopleton, William Whallby, and Babey, Thomas Hbdley. 
Fats : nattiial and synthetio. London 1924. pp. xii + 182. ill. 

Mybbs, VictobCabyl. Practical chemical analysis of Wood. 2nd 
edition. London 1924. pp. 232. ill. 

Natiohal AssociATioiir or Mastbb Bakbes, Confectionbks 
& Catebees. Eeports on research at the National Bakery School, 
London, oondncted by Chakles Dob£e and John Kibklanp. 
(From the Nflrf. Aasoc. jBeaiew, 1924.) ill. 

Natiohai, Physical Labobatoby. See Institutb or Physios. 

Nehbtogeb, MAXiMiLtAisr Oamillo. Kristallbau tmd ESntgen- 
strahlen : mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der experimentellen 
Brgebnisse der Kristallstmkturforsohung. (Sammlung, Vol. 
XXVII.) Stuttgart 1924. ill. 

Olivee, Thomas. [Editor.] Dangerous trades : the historical, 
social, and legal aspects of industrial occupations as affecting 
health, by a number of esperts. Loudon 1902. pp. xxiv + 892. 
ill. 

Olsbh, John Chaeles. See Van Nostbanp. 

Oppbnheimbb, Gael. Die Fermente und ihre Wirkungen : 
nebst einem Sonderkapitel “ Physikalische Chemie und Kiuetik ” 
von RiaHAEP Kuhn. 6th edition. Part I, etc. Leipzig 1924 +. 

Oboahio Syhihbses : an annual pubUoation of satisfactory 
methods for tie preparation of organic chemicals. Vd. III. 
Edited by Hass Teadkbb Olabkb [and others]. New York 1923. 
pp. vi + 104, ill. (Two copies.) 

OsBOENB, Thomas Bxjbe. The vegetable proteins. 2nd edition. 
London 1924. pp. xiv -f 164. ill. 

OsMoHP, Floeis. The miornscopio analysis of metak. Edited 
by John Edwabd Spead. 3rd edition, revised and corrected by 
IcpioBSTBB Philip Sidney. London 1924. pp. xviii -1- 314. id, 

OsTWALD, Wilhelm. Farbkunde. Leipzig 1923. pp. xvi -f- 
314 ill. 

OsxwALD, Wilhelm, and Dblokeb, Gael. [Editors.] Hand- 
btich der allgemeinen Ghemie. IV. Das Leitvermdgen der 
Losungen. By Paul Walden, 3 parts. Leipzig 1924,: pp. 
X 384, vi -1- 346, vi -f 397. ffl. (Ee/erence.) 

OsxwALD, WoLTOANG. [Editor.] Handbuoh der Kodoidwissen* 
schaft in Einzeldaistellungen. Vol. I. Liohte und Farbe in 
Kolloiden : eine phanomenologische ’ Monographie. Part T. By 
WoLPGANG OsTWALD. Dr^den 1924. pp. xiv -f- 566. ill. 

OsTWALD, Wolfgang, with the collaboration of Paul Wolski 
and A. Kuhn. Manipulations de chimie ooUoidale. Translated 
from the 4th German edition by Edmond Vellingbb. Paris 1924. 
pp. iviii -1- 202. ,ill. 
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_ OuBAi,. Ecoh Supirieure dea Mines. Annales. Vol. I. 
Ikath^rinebourg 1918/19. ill. {Reference.) 

OwB, Aagb W. See Sohmidt-Nielsen, S. 

Pannbll, John Robekt. The measurement of fluid velocity 
and pressure. Edited by R. A. Frazee. London 1924. pp. viii + 
136. m. 

Paekee, Richard Neville, Rau, Madyae Gopal, Robertson, 
Wheatley Alex,, and Simonsbn, John Lionel. Oils and fats 
from the seeds of Indian forest plants; Parts VI and VII. (From 
tla.& Indian Forest Records, 10.) 

Paekbs, John WiLEEiD. (See Lttngb, George. 

Parrish, Percy. The design and working of ammonia stills. 
London 1924. pp. 300. ill. 

Pabeish, Percy, and Snelling, F. C. Sulphuric acid concen- 
tration. 2 vols. London 1924. pp. 142, 148. ill. 

Parry, Ernest John, and Costs, John Henry. The chemistry 
of pigments. London 1902. pp. viii -j- 280. ill. 

Parsons, Allan Chiloott. Fur dermatitis : report of an inquiry 
into the occurrence of dermatitis attributed to the wearing of fur 
collars ; 1922 — 1923. {Ministry of Health Reports on PvJblic HeaRh 
and Mediccd Sul^ects, No. 27.) London 1924, pp. iv + 31, 
Partington, James Riddick. Chemical thermodynamics : an 
introduction to general thermod 3 Pnamlcs audits applications td 
chemistry. London 1924. pp. viii -|- 276. ill. 

Partington, James Riddick, and' Shilling, William George. 
The specific heats of gases. London 1924. pp. 252. ill. 

Paul, Cedar. /See Bbrthodd, Alfred. 

Paul, Eden. 5fee Bbrthodd, Alfred. 

Paitl, James Hdgh. Boiler chemistry and feed water supphes. 
2nd edition. London 1923. pp. xii + 262. iE. 

Pelly, Russell George. , iSee Bolton, Edward Richards, 
Phnzbr,N.M. Non-ferrous metals and other minerals. Resources 
of the Empire Series, Vol. VIII, part ii. London 1924. pp. 264. 
Peters, Franz, Dammbr, Otto. 

Pfeiffer, Paul. See Wfbneb, Alfred. 

Physical Soctety of London. Report on radiation and the 
quantum-theory. By James Hopwood Jeans. 2nd edition. 
Londonl924. pp.iv + 86. , 

Poland. I*® Zjazd Chenukdw Polskioh : w Waxszawie, 3-6 
Kwietnia Roku 1923. Warszawa 1923, pp. xxiv + 64. 

PoixacTT, Alan A. The technology of water. London 1924, 

. pp..l68.-.' - ' . 

PoLSBXEGO Towarzystwa Chemigznbgo. Roozniki Ohemji. 
Vol. n, etc. Warszawa 1922 +. {For cireoRaion.) 
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PoETEE, Hoiu,cb Ohambeelain. Coal carbonization. New York 
1924. pp. 442. ill. 

Pebol, Fbitz, Die quantitative organische Mikroanalyse, 2nd 
edition. Berlin 1923. pp. viii + 218. ill. 

Quantitative organic mioroanal 3 raia. Translated from the 

2nd revised and enlarged German edition by Eknest Psxemaht. 
London 1924. pp. xvi + 190. ill. 

Pebsoott, Samubl Cate, and Whtslow, Chabibs-Bdwaed 
Ahoet. Elements of watfer bacteriology. 4th edition. New 
York 1924. pp. x + 212. 

PEmasHBiM, BLmts. Die Polysaccharide. 2nd edition. Berlin 
1923. pp. vi + 234. 

PuMMEEBE, Rxtdole. Organische Chemie. 2nd edition. Dres^ 
den 1923. pp. xii + 210. 

Babee, Oeas L. a quantitative study of the effect of anions 
on tiae permeability of plant cells. II. (From the Avmt, J. Bot.> 
1921,8.) 

The effect upon permeability of polyvalent cations in 

combination with polyvalent anions. (From the Amer. J. Sot,, 
1921,8.) 

— The effect upon permeability of (i) the same substance as 
cation and anion, and (ii) changing the valency of the same ion. 
IFrom the Amer. 1921, 8.) , 

Raesiss, Geoeqb W., and Gaveon, JosEEH L. Organic arsenical 
compounds. New York 1923. pp. 670. 

Rasohio, Feitz. Schwefel- und Stickstoffstudien. Leipzig 1924. 
pp. viii + 310. ill. 

Rase:, 0. S., and Alsbeeg, Gael Lucas. A visoosimetric study 
of wheat starches. (From Cereal Chemistry, 1924, 1.) 

Eau, Madyae Gopal.- See Paekee, Riohabd Neville. 

Eavleioh, Thxbd Baeoe. John William Steutt. Nee Ray- 
LEIGH, FoUETH BaEON. 

Rayleigh, Foubth Baeon. Robebt John Steuto. John 
William Strutt, third Baron Rayleigh. London 1924. pp. xii + 
404. iU. 

Read, John. A short course of practical organic chemistry : 
qualitative and preparative. St. Andrews [n.d.]. pp. 66, 

Redgbave, Gilbeet R. See Soibntieio and Industeial 
Resbaeoh. 

Redoeavb. Gilbeet R., and Spaokman, Charles. Calcareous 
cements : their nature, manufacture and uses. 3rd edition> 
London 1924. pp. xvi + 396. ill. 

Reiohe, Itez. The quantum theoiy. Translated by H. S. 
HArFiEtDand HBSETL.BEosB. London 1922. pp. vi+ 184, ill. 
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RiIOb, James. See Lewis, Wileum Cudmose McCuelagh. 

Eistbhpabt, Eugbe. Chemisote Teohnologie der Gespinst- 
fasem : praktisches HUfs- und Lelirbuch fux Bleiober, Faxber, 
Drucker und Ausriister sowie zum TJnterriobt an Facb- und 
Hoobschulen. Part I. Berlin 1923. pp. viii + 322. ill. 

RoBBETSOir, Thobbubn Braieseobd. Principles of biochemistry ; 
for students of medicine, agriculture and related sciences. 2nd 
edition. London 1924. pp. xii + 17 to 796. ill. 

Robebtsob, Whbateey Aebx. See Pabebe, Riohabd Nbvileb. 

Robinson, Geabk Shove. See Hitchcock, Eeank Latiebn. 

Roozniki Chbmji. See Polskibgo Towabzystwa Chbmicz- 

NEGO. 

Roexhe, Habby E. Experimental production of straw gas. 
See U.S. Dept. Agbio., Bulletin No. 1203. 

Rosbnhain, Waeteb. Present and future problems of metal- 
lurgy : being the third Sorby Lecture delivered on November 9th, 
1923. [n.d.] pp. 32. 

Roughley, T. C., and Weech, Maecus Baedvtin. Wood borers 
damaging timber in Australia. [Sydney Technologiccil Mueewm 
Bvlletin, No. 8.) Sydney 1923. pp. 27. ill. 

Rotrx, TJeysse. La grande Industrie des acides organiques : 
Bitartrate de potassium. Aoide tartrique. Aoide citrique. 2nd 
edition. By Albebt AtrsBY. Paris 1923. pp. viii -f 660. ill. 

Royal College op Scienoh Chbmioal Society. Journal. 
Vols. I and HI. Containing the papers read before the Society 
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1916—1924. pp. xiv + 74, 62. m. 

Royal Society op London. Handbook to the exhibition of 
pure science : British Empire Exhibition, 1924. [London 1924.] 
pp. 228 i ill. (Beference.) 

Rotka, Julius. Arabisohe Alchemisten. I. Chilid ibn Jazid 
Ibn Mu'Swija. Heidelberg 1924. pp. 66. 

Russell, Sib Edwabd John. Earn soil and its improvement. 
London 1923. pp. 126. ill, 

Russell, Sib Edwabd John, and members cd the 'biological 
staff of file Rothamsted Experimental Station. The micro- 
organisms of the soil. London 1923. pp. viii +188. ill. 

Sabxn, Alvah Hobton. Red-lead and how to use it in paint. 
8rd edition. New York 1920. pp; xu + 140. ill. 

Sadtleb, Samuel S. See Allen, Alpbbd Henby. ■ 

Savage, William Oboege. Canned foods in relation to health, 
(MBroy Lwtures, 1928.) Cambridge 1923. pp. viii +146. ill. 

— — See SciENTiPio and Industbul Reseabch. Food InvesUg- 
aHoa Board. 
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Saybbs, R. R„ and Yaot, W. P. The elimination of carhoii 
monoxide from blood, by treatment with air, with oxygen, and 
with a mixture of carbon dioxide and oxygen. (From the V.S. 
Pziblic Health Beports, 1923, 38.) ill. 

Saybes, R. R., Yant, W. P., and Jones, G. W. The pyro-tannic 
acid method for the quantitative determination of carbon monoxide 
m blood and air. (Prom the G./S.P'aWiciTeffliARajporte, 1923, 38.) ill. 

Sayees, R. R., [and others]. Collection and preservation of 
blood samples for determination of carbon monoxide. (From the 
17.8. PwbZic RcoZfh Reporfe. 1923, 38.) ill. 

SoHAAB, William L. See Sohon, Julian Abell. 

SoHEEL, Kakl. See Beelinbb, Aenold. 

Schmid, AT.n Tt.TnT>- Rie Difibisionsgaselektrode. Stuttgart 1923. 
pp. 68. ill. 

Sghmidt-Niblsbn, S., and Owe, Aagb W. Die Bestimmung der 
Jpdzahl. I. Vergleichende Untersuohungen uber die Jodzahl 
der Fette. (From the Videnshtp. Skrifter, 1923, No. 15.) ill. 

SoHOBNBUES, Aetue. Theorie der Kristallstruktur : ein 
Lehrbuch. Berlin 1923. pp. xii + 556. iU. 

Schultz, Gustav. FarbstofftabeUen. 6th edition. Vol. II. 
Edited by Gustav Schultz and Ludwig Lehmann. Berlin 1923. 
pp. viii 290. (Re/erence.) 

ScauLZB, AETvrrN. See Vogel, J. H. 

SciENTiBio AND Industbial Rbsbaeoh. Department of 
Deterioration of structures of timber, metal, and concrete exposed 
to the iaction of sea- water. Fourth (interim) report of the Committee 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Edited by P. M. Geos- 
THWAiTE and Gilbbet R. Rbdgeavb. London 1924. pp. viii ■+■ 
74. ill, 
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Engineering Committee of the Board. First report on heat in- 
sulators. Experiments by Ezee Geifmths. Rovisod edition. 
London 1924. pp, iv + 58. ill. 

Special Report No. 14, by the Engineering Committoo. 

Th^ thermal properties of ethyl chloride. By Chaeles Feewkn 
Jenkin and D, N. Shoethosb. London 1923. pp. vi + 36. ill. 

Special Report No. 16. Canned fruit. By Wiliiam 

Gboege Savage and Rodbbick Fbancis Hunwiokb. Ijondon 
1923. pp. iv -f 34. 

— — Special Report No. 19, by the Engineering Ctommittee. 

The thermal properties of methyl chloride. By D. N. Skoethosb. 
London 1924, pp, iv 4- 16. iU. 

Fitd Bes^S Board. Special Report No- 1. Pulverised 
coal systems in America. By Lbonae© Ohaeles Haevby. 
3rd edition, London [1924], pp. 132. ill. (Beference.) 
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SoiBKTiMO AITD Indttstbiai. Reseaboh. Fud Sescarck Board. 
Physical and chemical survey of the national coal resources, 
No. 2, Interim report on methods of analysis of coal. London 

1923. pp. vi + 28. ill. 

Physical and chemical survey of the national coal 

resources, No. 3. The Lancashire coalfield : the Arley seam. 
London 1924. pp. vi + 37. iU. 

Technical Paper No. 8. The steaming of Wigan 

Arley coal in vertical gas retorts. London 1923. pp. iv + 18. 
ill. 

Technical Paper No. 9. Carbonisation of seaweed as a 

preliminary to the extraction of iodine and potassimn salts. By 
Jambs Grieve King. London 1924. pp. ii + 16. ill. 

Seaelb, Axbbbd Beoadhead. Sands and crushed rocks. 2 vols. 
London 1923. pp. xiv + 476, x + 282. ill. 

■ The chemistry and physics of clays and other ceramic 

materials. London 1924. pp. xiv + 696. ill. 

Refractory materials : their manufacture and uses. 2nd 

edition. London 1924. pp. xvi + 730. ill. 

Seidell, Atheeton. The preparation of a crystalline picrate 
having the antineuritic properties of vitamine B. (Prom the 
U, 8. Public Health Meporta, 192i, 39.) 

SsYMOtrE, Haexland. Orushing and grinding machinery. 
London 1924. pp. 144. ill. • 

Shannon, Eabl V. Benjaminite, a new sulphosalt mineral of 
the klaprotholite group. (Prom the Froo. U,8, Nat. Mtiseum, 

1924, 65.) 

SKiLLma, William George. See Partington, Jambs Riddiok. 
Shoethose, D. N. See Soientoto and Indottbial Rbseaecih. 
Food Investigation Board. 

Sidney, Lbiobstbb Phecje. See Osmond, Ploeis. 

SiEGBAHN, Manne. Spektroskopie der RSntgenstrahlen. Berlin 
1924. pp. vi + 258. ill. 

SiMONSEN, John Lionel. The constituents of some Bidlan 
essential oils. Parts XI and XII. (Prom the Indian Forest 
Record, 1923, 10.) 

(See Parkee, Richard NEviiiE. 

Slosson, Edwin Emery. Creative chemistry; descriptive of 
recent achievements in the chemical industries, London 1921. 
pp. xvi + 312, ill. 

Smith, Edith Philip. Comparative studies on respiration. 
XXIl. The effect of lactic acid on the respiration of wheat. 
(From the Amer. J. Bof., 1922, 9.) 

Smith, James Oettiokshank. The manufacture of paint: a 
practical handbook. London 1924. pp. xvi + SOS* 



Smith, Johh David Main. Chemistry and atomic structure. 
London 1924. pp. 222. ill. 

Smith, Philip A. See Bloch, EtroiNE. 

Smythe, John Ahmsteono. Lead : its occurrence in nature, 
the modes of its extraction, its properties and uses, with some 
aoeount of its principal compounds. London 1923. pp. viii + 
344. ill. 

Skiing, E. C. See Paebish, Peboy. 

Snow, E. C. Leather, hides, skins, and tanning materials. 
Resources of the Empire Series. Vol. VI. London 1924. pp. 368. 

SocEBTATEA RomSna BE §TiiNp. Buletinul de Chimie Purfi §i^ 
Aplicata. Anul XXV, etc. Bucuresti 1922 +. (Beference,) 

SooeStIi Chimiqttb be BELaiQXTE, Bulletin. Vol. 32, etc. 
Qand 1923 +. (For circulation.) 

SoHON, Jtjlian Abell, and Schaap, WnxiAM L. A reference 
list of bibliographies : chemistry, chemical technology and 
chemical engineering published since 1900. New York 1924, 
pp. X + 100. (Two copies.) 

Spaceman, Chablbs. Bee Rebgbaye, Gilbert R. 

Splblmann, Pbboy Edwin. The genesis of petroleum. Iiondon 
1923. pp. vi + 72. 

— - The constituents of coal tar. London 1924* pp. xii + 220. 

Stead, John Edwabd. See Osmond, Plobis, 

Stephenson, W. Tetley. Communications, Resources of the 
Empire Series. Vol X. London 1924. pp. 180. 

Stbwabt, Alan West. A manual of practical chemistry for 
public health students, 2nd edition. London 1924. pp. adiv + 
82. ill. 


Stiles, Walteb. See JObgensbn, Ingvab. 

Stocks, Hbbbbbt Bertwhistle. See MTntosh, John Oebbes. 
Steutt, John William. See Rayleigh, Pototh Baeon, 
Stbutt, Robbet John. Bee Rayleigh, Pohrth Babok. 
SvEDBEBG, Theobob, CoUoid chemistry I Wisconsin lectures* 
New York 1924. pp. 266. iB. 

Ta mm ato, Gttstav. Lehrbuch der MetaJlographic : Ohemie 
und Physik der Metalle und ihrer* Legierungen, Srd edition 
Leipzig 1923. pp. xviii + 450. ill. 

" Lehrbuch der heterogenen Gleichgewichte, Braunschweig 
1924. pp. xii + 358. ill, ® 


Teesbale, Clyde H, [and Bbzeatt, C. Mortimer]. Book I 
Modern glues and glue testing. By C, H. Teesdale. With an 
app^dix; Methods of testing . * , in which is set forth the 
standards of the Bureau of Aircraft Production. Book II Glue 
room eqiupment and the use of glue. By C. M. Bezeah. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan [1922]. pp.l86. ill. 
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TsoJUSi WtcxUH. Complex salts. LoDtdon 1924. pp. xii + 
122. ill. 

Thoms, Hbbmanh, [Editor.] Handboch. der praktischen xmd 
wisseHschaftliohen Pharmazie. Vol. I, parts i and ii. Vol. 11, 
part i. Berlin 1924. pp. 700, 320. ill. 

Thorne, PsEoy Cybil Lesley. See Lttnqe, George. 

Thobpe, Sib Edward. Essays in historical chemistry. London 
[1911, reprinted] 1923. pp. xii + 602. 

Tettbston, Azob. Pharmaceutical and food analysis : a inanuid 
of standard methods for the analysis of oils, fata, and waxes, and 
linibstanoes in which they exist; together with allied producta. 
■Londtm 1923. pp. xiv + 416. iU. 

Tongue, Habold. See Blyth, Charles E. 

Tbesslbb, Donald K. [and others]. Marine products of com- 
merce: tihieir acquisition, handling, biological aspects and the 
science and technology of their preparation and preservation. 
Now York 1923. pp. 762. ill. 

Tbieb, Geobg. Chemie der P&i.nzenstoffe. Berlin 1924. pp. 
viii + 606. 

Tbhlioh, Heinbioh. Das Deutsche Farbenbuch. Yol. I. 
Miiimhen 1923. pp. vi-t-136. ill. 

TuTTON, Alebed Edwin Howard, The natural history of 
crystals. London 1924. |q>. xii -I- 288. ill. 

Twiss, Douglas Frank. See Friend, John Newton. 

Ulbioh, Gustav. jSfee Geoboievtos, Geobg. 

Underhill, Frank Pell. Toxicology or the effects of poisons. 
Philadelphia 1924. pp. x -f 292. 

Union Internationale db la Chimie Pure et Aebliqu£e. 
Comptes rendus de la quatridme conference intemationale de la 
ohimie, Cambridge: 17 Juin — ^20 Juin 1923. Paris [1923], 
pp. 204 + 40. (Three copies.) 

United Stamis. Deparimmt of Agnouihire. Department 
Bulletin No. 1194. A chemical and structural study of mesquite, 
carob, and honey locust beans. By G. P. Walton. Washington 
1928. pp. 19, ill. 

— — Department Bulletin No. 1203. Experimental 

production of straw gas. By Harry B. Eobthb. Washington 
1923. pp. 10. ai. 

Univebsity oe Durham Philosorhioal Sociiety. Proceedings. 

Two volumes and four parts needed to complete the series. 

Ural. A colleotiou of technical and economical articles. Vd. I. 
Ekat«rinberg 1922. (Be/erewce.) [In Eussian.] 

Valenta, Eduard. Photographische Chemie und Ohemikalien- 
kuhde. 2nd edition. Part H. Organische Chemie. Halle (Saale) 
1922. pp. xiv + [334]. 
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Van Nostband’s CShemical Annttal : a handbook of useful d&ta 
for analytical, manufacturing, and investigating chemists, chemical 
engineers, and students. 6th issue, 1922. Edited by John 
Chablbs Olsen, assisted by T. E. LeComete. [New York] 1923. 
pp. xxii + 900. iU. {Reference.) 

Velllngeb, Edmond. See Ostwald, Woleoang. 

Vtes, Matjeioe, and Dupont, Geobges. B&ines et t6r6. 
benthines : les industries ddriv^es. Paris 1924. pp. 666. ill. 

ViNAL, Geoege Wood. Storage batteries: a general ti-eatise 
on the physics and chemistry of secondary batteries and their 
engineering applications. New York 1924. pp, viii + 402. ill. ^ 

VoEGTLiN, Gael, Dyes, Helen A., and Lbonabd, Clieeobd* 
Seattuok. The mechanism of the action of arsenic upon proto.* 
plasm. (Prom the U.8. Public HeaUh Reports 1923, 38.) 

Vogel, J. H., and Sohulze, Aemin. Oarbid und AoetyJen als 
Ausgangsmaterial fur Produkte der chemisohen Industrie, l^eipzig 
1924. pp. 130. 

Vogel, J. H.i [and others]. DasAcetylen: seine Eigensohaften, 
seine Herstellung und Verwendung. [Chem. Tech, in Einzoldarstel- 
lungen.] 2nd edition. Leipzig 1923. pp. xii + 424. ill. 

Walden, Paul. Optische Umkehrersoheinungen (Waldensohe 
Umkehrung). Braunschweig 1919. pp. 214- 

— - — Molekulargrossen von Elektrolyten in nichtwasserigen 
Losungsmitteln : zur Kenntnis der Polymerie, Assoziation und 
Autokomplexbildung von Salzen, SSluren und Basen. Dresden 

1923. pp. xii + 360. 

Chemie der freien Badikale : Entwicklungsgoiig und gegen- 

wartiger Zustand der Lehre von den freien Radikalen, Ijcipzig 

1924. pp. xiv + 352. ill. 

— — See Ostwald, Wlc-helm. ■ 

, Walkee, Andbew Jamieson. See Friend, John Newton. 

W allt3 .Tayleb, a. J. Sugar machinery : a descriptive troatiso 
devoted to the machinery and processes used in the manufacture 
of cane and beet sugars. London 1924. pp. xvi 4- 410. ill. . 

Walton, G. P. A chemical and structural study of mosquite, 
carob, and honey locust beans. See U.S. Dept. Agbio., Bulletin 
No. 1194. 

Ward, J. S. M. Textile fibres and yarns. Resources of the 
Empire Series. Vol. III. London 1924. pp. 192. 

Wabdlb, Robeet a., and Buckle, Philip. Tho principles of 
insect control. Manchester 1923, pp. xvi 4*296. ill. 

Washes, Abthub Robbbt. Coal tar distillation and working 
up of tar products. 3rd edition. London 1923. pp, xvi 4- 812. 
ill.. 



Wabbubt, Cybbiak AiiBBbd. Brewing waters : a reprint after 
revision of a series of articles from The Brewing Trade Review, 
London 1923. pp. iv + 117. ill. 

Wbinstein, Maboaeet. See Ibwin, Mabun. 

Welch, Mabotjs Baldwin. See RouaHLEY, T. C. 

Wellington, Stephen Newoombb, and Coopbh, William 
Ranson. Low temperature carbonisation. London 1924. pp. 
X + 238. ill. 

Webnbe, Aleeed. Neuere Anschauungen auf dem Gebiete der 
anorganischen Cbemie. 6th edition. By Paul Pebippee. Braun- 
ohweig 1923. pp. xiv + 444. 

Beitrag zur Konstitution anorganisoher Verbindungen. 

Edited by Paul Ppeippee. (Ostwald’s KlassiJcer, No. 212.) Leip- 
zig 1924. pp. 96. ill. 

Wesselow, Owen Lambeet Vaughan de. The chemistry of 
the blood in clinical medicine. London 1924. pp. 266. 

West, Claeenge Jay. See Heusee, Emil. 

Westoott, William Wynn. See Maetdjdale, William 
Habeison. 

Wheelbe, Thomas Sheelook. See Gumming, William 
Muedooh. 

Whbtham, William Cecil Dampibe. Matter and change -. an 
introduction to physical and chemical science. Cambridge 1924. 
pp. viii + 280. ill. 

WiNKELMANN, Heebeet A. /See Bbdpoed, Clayton W. 
Winslow, Chaelbs-Edwaed Amoey. See Peesoott, Samuel 
Cate. 

WoKEE, Geetbud. Die Katalyse. II. SpezieUer Teil. Abt. 
2. Biologisohe Katalysatoren. 1. Hydrolysierende Permente. 
(Die ohemisohe Analyse. Vol. XXIII/XXIV.) Stuttgart 1924. 
pp. xvi -{- 684. (Reference.) 

5 . WoLSKi, Paul. Ostwald, Wolpgang. 

Woodman, Alpheus Geant. Food analysis : typical methods 
and the interpretation of results. 2nd edition. New York 1924. 
jip. X -f- 630. ill. 

WoYTAOEK, Gael. Lehrbuoh der Glasblaserei : mit besonderen 
Abhandlungen fiber die Anfertigung der ArSometer, Barometer, 
Thermometer [usw]. Hamburg 1924. pp. xii -f 280. ill. 
Weight, A. G. /See Hausbeand, Eugbn. 

Wyokopp, Ralph W. G. The structure of crystals. New York 
1924. pp. 462. ill. 

■ Wyld, Wilpeid. See Lunge, Gboege. 

Yant, W. P. y^ee SAYiBSi R. R. : 

ZlELEE, K. Ree HaNUBUOH DEE Salvaesantheeapib. 
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